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CORRESPONDENCE. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  make,  in  each  weekly 
number,  the  variety  we  desire.  Having  been  a 
week  or  two  without  our  usual  supply  of  tales,  we 
in  this  number  have  one  which  is  longer  than  we 
could  have  wished — but  it  was  not  easy  to  divide  it. 
In  the  next,  having  now  a  fresh  supply  of  mate- 
rials, we  shall  be  more  various. 

Mrs.  Caudle's  Lectures — (or  rather  Mr.  Cau- 
dle's, for  they  were  never  submitted  to  the  lady's 
revision) — have  lost  the  charm  of  novelty  to  us. 
Supposing  them  to  be  good,  there  is  too  much  of 
it.  But,  besides,  upon  Mr.  Caudle's  own  showing, 
we  are  scarcely  able  to  avoid  the  opinion  that  she 
was  really  an  ill-used  woman.  There  was  some- 
thing so  harsh,  so  ungentlemanly,  so  unmanly  in 
his  manner  of  refusing  to  "  let  her  dear  mother 
live  with  them,"  and  he  was  evidently  so  uncon- 
scious of  the  nature  of  his  self-exhibition,  that  we 
lost  all  sympathy  with  him,  really  thinking  his 
wife  the  greater  sufferer.  We  mean  to  be  fair — 
the  lady  may  not  have  been  entirely  in  the  right 
always.  But  supposing  the  residence  of  her  mo- 
ther with  them,  to  have  been,  from  any  or  many 
causes,  inexpedient,  yet  one  would  think  the 
request  could  not  have  been  refused  without  much 
tenderness  and  pain.  And  when  he  invited  the 
party  of  drinking,  smoking,  revellers  to  the  house 
in  her  absence,  he  showed  anything  but  the  meek 
and  quiet  spirit  which  he  desires  we  should  give 
him  credit  for ; — and  we  think  her  wrath  on  the 
occasion  was  rather  feeble  considering  the  provo- 
cation. But  there  has  been  another  Lecture  upon 
the  subject  of  a  godfather  and  a  name  for  their 
sixth  child,  which  satisfied  us  that  if  Mr.  Caudle 
ever  had  the  feelings  of  a  man,  he  has  now  lost 
them.  We  have  no  patience  with  him!  The 
only  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  him  is  that  he 
may  have  become  a  sot,  and  that  is  very  likely. 
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From  the  Amulet. 
THE    SABBATH   BELL. 

The  Sabbath-hell !  how  sweetly  breathes 

O'er  hill  and  dale  that  hallowed  sound, 
When  spring  her  first  bright  chaplet  wreathes 

The  cotter's  humble  porch  around  : — 
And  glistening  meads  of  vernal  green — 

The  blossomed  bow — the  spiral  corn — 
Smile  o'er  the  brook  that  flows  between, 

As  shadowing  forth  a  fairer  morn. 

The  Sabbath  bell ! — 'tis  stillness  all, 

Save  where  the  lamb's  unconscious  bleat 
And  the  lone-wood-dove's  plaintive  call, 

Are  mingling  with  its  cadence  sweet : 
Save  when  the  lark,  on  soaring  wing, 

At  heaven's  gate  pours  her  matin  song : 
Oh  !  thus  shall  feathered  warbler  sing, 

Nor  man  the  grateful  strain  prolong  1 

The  Sabbath  bell ! — how  soothing  flow 

Those  greetings  to  the  peasant's  breast ! 
Who  knows  not  labor,  ne'er  can  know 

The  blessed  calm  that  sweetens  rest  ! 
The  day-spring  of  his  pilgrimage, 

Who,  freed  awhile  from  earthly  care, 
Turns  meekly  to  a  heaven-taught  page, 

And  reads  his  hope  recorded  there. 

The  Sabbath-bell ! — yes,  not  in  vain 

That  bidding  on  the  gale  is  borne  ; 
Glad  respite  from  the  echoing  wain, 

The  sounding  axe,  the  clamorous  horn  ;: 
Ear  other  thoughts  those  notes  inspire, 

When  youth  forgets  his  frolic  pace, 
And  maid  and  matron,  son  and  sire, 

Their  church- way  path  together  trace. 

The  Sabbath-bell ! — ere  yet  thy  peal 

In  lessening  murmurs  melt  away, 
'T  is  sweet  with  reverent  step  to  steal 

Where  rests  around  each  kindred  clay  I 
Where  buried  love  and  severed  friends, 

Parent  and  offspring  shrouded  lie  ! 
The  tear-drop  falls — the  prayer  ascends, 

The  living  muse  and  learn  to  die  ! 
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The  Sabbath-bell ! — 'tis  silent  now ; 

The  holy  fane  the  throng  receives  : 
The  pastor  bends  his  aged  brow, 

And  slowly  turns  the  sacred  leaves. 
Oh  !  blest  where  blending  ranks  agree 

To  tread  the  path  their  fathers  trod, 
To  bend  alike  the  willing  knee, 

One  fold  before  one  fostering  God  ! 

The  Sabbath-bell !— Oh  !  does  not  time 

In  that  still  voice  all  eloquent  breathe  ? 
How  many  have  listened  to  that  chime, 

Who  sleep  those  grassy  mounds  beneath  ! 
How  many  of  them  who  listen  now 

Shall  wake  its  fate-recording  knell, 
Blessed  if  one  brief  hour  bestow 

A  warning  in  the  Sabbath  bell ! 


LITTLE    STREAMS. 

liiTTLE  streams,  in  light  and  shadow 
Flowing  through  the  pasture  meadow  ; 
Flowing  by  the  green  wayside  ; 
Through  the  forest  dim  and  wide ; 
Through  the  hamlet  still  and  small ; 
By  the  cottage  ;  by  the  hall ; 
By  the  ruined  abbey  still ; 
Turning,  here  and  there,  a  mill ; 
Bearing  tribute  to  the  river  ; 
Little  streams,  I  love  you  ever ! 

Summer  music  is  their  flowing ; 
Flowering  plants  in  them  are  growing ; 
Happy  life  is  in  them  all, 
Creatures  innocent  and  small ; 
Little  birds  come  down  to  drink 
Fearless  on  their  leafy  brink ; 
Noble  trees  beside  them  grow, 
Glooming  them  with  branches  low, 
And  between,  the  sunshine  glancing, 
In  their  little  waves  is  dancing. 

Little  streams  have  flowers  a  many, 
Beautiful  and  fair  as  any  ; 
Typha  strong,  and  green  bur-reed  ; 
Willow-herb  with  cotton-seed ; 
Arrow-head  with  eye  of  jet, 
And  the  water-violet; 
There  the  flowering  rush  you  meet, 
And  the  plumy  meadow-sweet ; 
And  in  places  deep  and  stilly, 
Marble-like,  the  water-lily. 

Little  streams,  their  voices  cheery 

Sound  forth  welcomes  to  the  weary, 

Flowing  on  from  day  to  day, 

Without  stint  and  without  stay. 

Here,  upon  their  flowery  bank, 

In  the  old  times  pilgrims  drank  : 

Here,  have  seen,  as  now,  pass  by 

Kingfisher  and  dragon-fly ; 

Those  bright  things  that  have  their  dwelling 

Where  the  little  streams  are  welling. 

Down  in  valleys  green  and  lowly, 
Murmuring  not  and  gliding  slowly  ; 
Up  in  mountain-hollows  wild, 
Fretting  like  a  peevish  child  ; 
Through  the  hamlet,  where  all  day 
In  their  waves  the  children  play,— 
Running  west,  or  running  east, 
Doing  good  to  man  and  beast, 
Always  giving,  weary  never, 
Little  streams,  I  love  you  ever ! 

Mary  Howitt. 


BOOKS  KECEIVED. 

From  Harper  <Sf  Brothers,  New  York. 

John  Ronge,  The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  and 
the  New  German  Catholic  Church.  This  is 
an  opportune  publication,  as  the  American  world 
wishes  to  understand  this  new  Reformation. 

Illustrated  Bible,  No.  30.  Illustrated 
Shakspeare,  55,  56. 

Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  No.  9. 
Completing  Vol.  1. 

Barnes'  Notes  on  Thessalonians,  Timothy, 
Titus  and  Philemon. 

Self.     By  the  Author  of  Cecil. 

Nevilles  of  Garretstown.     No.  4. 

De  Rohan.  An  historical  romance  by  Eugene 
Sue. 

Harpers'  Illuminated  and  Illustrated  Bi- 
ble.   Nos.  28  and  29 — reaching  to  Jeremiah. 

Harpers'  Illuminated  and  Illustrated 
Shakspeare,  53  and  54.     As  You  Like  It. 

Encyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy.     Nos. 
3,  4  and  5.     A  very  useful  and  entertaining  book. 
The  Smuggler  ;  by  G.  P.  R.  James. 

From  Redding  6f  Co.,  Boston. 

Redding  <Sf  Co.,  Boston,  have  issued  in  one 
neat  and  compact  volume,  The  Recreations  of 
Christopher  North,  by  Professor  Wilson.  This 
will  be  a  pleasant  companion  to  the  weary  resident 
of  a  hot  city,  who  loves  to  dream  of  the  freshness 
of  lake,  mountain  and  forest — and  to  all  who  love 
the  beautiful  and  grand,  whether  in  poetry  or  in 
nature.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  these  active 
Boston  publishers  of  cheap  books  should  turn  their 
attention  to  what  is  so  good  as  well  as  cheap. 
This  will  be  a  standard  book  for  many  years. 

The  Nassau  Monthly  is  attractive  in  its  ap- 
pearance, but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  read  it. 

The  Crucible,  a  Magazine  of  Fact,  Fiction  and 
Facetiae. 

The  Business  Guide  and  Legal  Companion. 

Wiley  and  Putnam,  New  York,  have  begun  to 
publish  their  Library  of  American  Books,  in 
size  and  style  to  correspond  with  their  reprint  of 
Choice  Literature.  No.  1,  is  the  Journal  of  an 
African  Cruiser,  edited  by  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. No.  2.  Tales  by  Edgar  A.  Poe.  No. 
3.  Letters  from  Italy,  by  J.  T.  Headlky. 
This  is  likely  to  be  of  much  service  to  our  Home 
Literature. 

From  E.  Ferret t  df  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Wife  :  a  Story  for  my  young  Country- 
women. By  T.  S.  Arthur.  On  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Arthur's  authorship  we  recommend  this  to 
young  ladies,  although  we  have  not  yet  read  it.  It 
is  a  Temperance  Tale. 

Periodicals  for  June. 

The  Monthly  Rose.  E.  H.  Pease  df  W.  C. 
Little,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger.  Wm.  Mac- 
farlane,  Richmond,  Va. 

Democratic  Review,  with  a  portrait  of  M.  B. 
Laman  of  Texas.     H.  G.  Langley,  N.  Y. 

The  Evergreen,  a  church  offering  for  all  sea- 
sons.   Salheld,  Hitchcock  djr  Stafford.   New  Haven. 
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From  the  Spec'.ator. 
MEMOIRS   OF    THE    YOUNG   PRETENDER.*1 

The  daring  enterprise  and  romantic  interest  of 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  by  making  the  subject  a 
favorite  theme  for  novelists,  have  rendered  the 
Pretender  more  familiar  to  readers,  and  presented 
him  in  a  more  favorable*  light,  than  his  attempt  or 
his  character  altogether  deserves.  If  we  take  the 
enterprise  in  its  first  and  obvious  aspect,  it  looks 
heroic  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom  by  a 
bold  reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Highland  clans 
and  the  more  uncertain  partisanship  of  the  Low- 
land Jacobites.  The  risk,  however,  was  not  the 
Pretender's.  He  put  nothing  to  hazard  but  his 
life  ;  against  which  was  set  the  mightiest  kingdom 
in  the  world.  His  followers  not  only  ran  the 
same  risk  without  any  similar  stake,  but  exposed 
their  families  to  ruin  and  their  country  to  devasta- 
tion ;  and  they  did  this  hopelessly,  yielding  against 
their  better  judgments  to  the  selfish  solicitations 
of  their  prince.  The  unexpected  success  which 
followed  the  outset  of  his  attempt,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure through  Cope's  incapacity,  has  rendered  it 
apparently  more  justifiable  than  it  really  was  ;  for 
neither  in  the  estimation  of  his  own  followers  nor 
in  a  critical  examination  of  each  stage  of  the  cam- 
paign was  there  the  slightest  probability  of  success 
without  the  assistance  of  a  foreign  force.  This 
his  most  devoted  adherents  made  a  sine  qua  non 
condition  in  all  their  correspondence  with  the 
Stuart  family  abroad :  this,  he  himself  states  in  a 
memorial  to  Louis  the  Fifteenth  after  his  return, 
was  the  cause  of  his  not  being  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  victory  of  Prestonpans  and  march  at 
once  to  England — "  avec  trois  mille  hommes  de 
troupes  re'gulieres,  j'aurais  penetre'  en  Angleterre 
immeMiatement  apre's  avoir  defait  le  Sieur  Cope." 
But  this  was  the  very  thing  that  could  not  be.  No 
naval  efforts  can  at  all  times  stop  single  vessels, 
because  they  can  be  prepared  and  sail  secretly  ; 
but  an  army  cannot  be  occultly  collected  and  trans- 
ported. A  few  years  earlier,  France  had  prepared 
a  force  for  an  invasion  ;  which,  sailing  after  a  long 
blockade,  was  tempest-tost  and  driven  back,  and 
would  have  been  met  by  an  ample  force  had  it 
even  landed.  During  the  insurrection  of  1745, 
France  did  what  she  could  ;  sending  ships  with 
money,  arms,  and  officers;  the  majority  of  which 
were  intercepted  by  the  British  cruisers.  But 
forces  she  could  not  send,  from  the  circumstances 
we  have  already  stated.  Writers  who  have  held 
that  if  the  prince  had  advanced  from  Derby  upon 
London  he  might  have  succeeded,  as  he  did  at 
Edinburgh,  seein  to  overlook  the  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  two  cases.  The  Scotch  expedition 
was  a  daring  surprise  ;  and  rashness  or  impudence 
which  passes  all  calculations  is  sure  to  succeed  in 
the  first  stage,  because  no  foresight  can  guard 
against  it.  Yet  with  more  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities,  and  greater  skill  on  the  part  of 
Cope,  Charles  might  have  been  checked  if  not  de- 
feated at  the  outset:  and,  after  all,  the  armies  at 
Prestonpans  were  nearly  equal  in  point  of  num- 
bers, from  the  fact  of  the  extreme  rashness  of  the 
attempt.  But  at  Derby  the  pretender's  forces 
were  what  M.  Thiers  calls  enveloped  :  Wade  be- 
hind them,  Cumberland  in  advance  upon  their  right, 
and  another  army  in  position  between  them  and 

*  Memoirs  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  (Count  of  Alba- 
ny,) commonly  called  the  Young  Pretender  ;  with  Notices 
of  the  Rebellion  in  1745.  By  Charles  Louis  Klose,  Esq. 
In  two  volumes.     Colburn. 


London,  which  the  king  was  going  to  command 
in  person — in  short,  five  thousand  men  against 
thirty  thousand.  Nor  were  these  troops  like 
Napier's  army  against  the  Belooches,  in  search 
of  a  battle.  Their  proposition  was  not  to  fight ; 
they  had  even  no  hope  of  victory.  They  slipped 
by  Wade  ;  they  intended  to  slip  by  Cumberland  ; 
they  proposed  to  themselves  (or  rather,  the  pre- 
tender proposed,  for  his  officers  refused  the  adven- 
ture) no  other  chance  than  to  break  through  the 
army  at  Finchley.  Surely  no  military  critic  will 
hold  that  five  thousand  men  surrounded  by  three 
armies  amounting  to  tlrirty  thousand,  not  one  of 
which  they  expect  to  defeat,  could  permanently 
hold  a  position,  much  less  conquer  a  kingdom  and 
change  a  dynasty. 

The  personal  character  of  the  pretender  seems 
not  to  have  been  much  better  than  his  public. 
Little  is  known  of  him  in  his  youth ;  his  middle 
age  was  passed  in  an  obscure  kind  of  mystery, 
and  his  decline  of  life  in  the  practice  of  gross  drunk- 
enness. His  person  was  attractive ;  his  manners 
winning  and  gracious — though  perhaps  the  loy- 
alty of  the  Highland  Jacobites  indisposed  to  criti- 
cism ;  his  personal  courage  was  considerable,  but, 
it  would  seem,  uncertain  ;  his  power  of  physical 
endurance  vast  and  wonderful.  Few  have  ever 
gone  through  such  hardships  as  he  endured  in  his 
wanderings  after  the  battle  of  Culloden — no  one, 
probably,  with  so  much  anxiety  upon  the  mind. 
Selfishness,  not  in  a  gross  or  common  form,  but 
in  a  thorough  indifference  to  consequences,  was, 
however,  a  strong  feature  in  his  character ;  and 
this  quality,  which  ruined  his  adherents  and  de- 
vastated a  country  to  which  he  professed  a  strong 
attachment,  was  probably  one  sustaining  cause  of 
his  philosophy,  if  the  selfishness  arose  from  a  blind 
indifference  to  the  future.  Coupled  with  this 
Stuart  selfishness  was  the  Stuart  obstinacy,  that 
induced  him  years  after  to  offend  his  British  ad- 
herents by  refusing  to  part  with  Miss  Walken- 
shaw,  whom  he  did  not  care  about,  but  they  sus- 
pected of  treason.  The  same  failing  made  him 
oppose  the  wishes  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  who  had 
stipulated  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  that  he 
should  leave  France  ;  for  successful  resistance  was 
out  of  the  question  ;  the  idea  of  "  exposing"  the 
French  court  absurd  ;  and  he  provoked  those  to 
whom  he  had  chiefly  to  look  for  future  success, 
and  indeed  for  future  subsistence.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted,  that  in  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  was  at  first  received,  he  contrived  to  outlive  it 
all.  Age,  no  doubt,  removed  followers;  failure 
on  his  part  and  ruin  on  theirs  might  be  a  fertile 
source  of  discontent :  but  one,  at  all  events,  who 
thought  ill  of  him,  was  a  man  of  honor,  who  re- 
tained his  principles  though  he  despised  the  indi- 
vidual. This  distinction  between  person  and  cause 
Mr.  Klose  does  not  see. 

The  great  act  in  the  pretender's  life  was  the 
1745  :  for  the  incident  of"  his  arrest  in  Paris  and 
forcible  expulsion  from  France  was  a  transient 
effect.  All  beyond  is  flat,  trivial,  or  saddening — 
if  we  could  believe  that  his  later  habits  were  only 
the  effect  of  his  misfortunes.  A  few  pages  would 
contain  the  whole  of  his  private  career ;  and  his 
public  life  has  been  presented  to  the  English 
reader  in  every  form  and  every  variety  of  extent ; 
so  that  nothing  more  remains  to  be  told.  A  work 
like  that  of  Mr.  Klose  was  not  wanted  in  England. 
In  Germany,  where  it  was  originally  published,  in 
the  German  language,  it  is  probably  useful  :  for 
an  introductory  view  of  the  family  story  of  the 
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Stuarts,  the  history  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  and 
the  subsequent  escape  of  the  prince,  may  be  little 
known  to  continental  readers ;  and  it  is  of  these 
things  that  the  two  volumes  chiefly  consist.  The 
execution  is  respectable,  though  not  very  striking  ; 
clear,  fluent,  and  readable,  but  not  very  forcible  in 
style,  and  still  less  so  in  seizing  the  characteristic 
traits  of  persons  and  events.  France,  Scotland, 
England,  and  a  century  ago,  are  all  passed  through 
Mr.  Klose's  mind  to  come  out  representing  his 
characteristics  rather  than  their  own.  His  judg- 
ment is  in  the  main  fair,  but  favorable  to  the  pre- 
tender, and  much  too  favorable  to  the  expedition. 

The  narrative  of  1745  can  be  read  in  English 
publications  better  than  in  Mr.  Klose's  work. 
The  arrest  of  the  pretender  in  Paris  may  have 
more  novelty,  and  is  one  of  the  best-told  things  in 
the  book  ;  the  writer's  style  being  more  suited 
to  diplomacy  than  to  war  or  politics. 

"  The  English  government  began  to  complain 
loudly  of  the  non-execution  of  the  treaty  ;  and  the 
Marquis  de  Puisieux  had  some  trouble  to  excuse 
his  government.  He  promised,  however,  that  im- 
mediately on  the  return  of  a  courier  who  had  been 
sent  to  Rome,  the  French  cabinet  would  come  to 
a  determination  that  should  fully  satisfy  the  king 
of  England.  Nor  was  this  promise  given  in  vain. 
Another  attempt  had  been  vainly  made  by  the  Due 
de  Gesvres,  in  the  king's  name,  to  prevail  on 
Charles  to  remove  to  Freiburg ;  where  the  can- 
ton, he  was  assured,  was  ready  to  receive  him  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank  and  merit.  James 
had  also  been  induced  to  address  another  letter  to 
his  son,  entreating  him  to  yield  to  the  force  of 
circumstances,  and  not  to  incense  the  king  of 
France  by  further  resistance.  This  letter  was 
transmitted  from  Rome  open  to  king  Louis ;  who 
sent  it  with  an  autograph  letter  of  his  own,  offer- 
ing the  prince  a  pension  to  be  spent  out  of  France, 
and  leaving  a  blank  for  the  amount  to  be  filled  up 
by  Charles  himself.  These  letters,  delivered  by 
the  Due  de  Gesvres,  failed  to  produce  the  intended 
effect ;  and  a  similar  message  from  the  king,  con- 
veyed subsequently  by  the  Comte  de  Maurepas, 
was  equally  ineffectual.  A  regular  council  of 
war  was  thereupon  called,  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1748,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  the  more 
serious  measures  with  which  he  had  been  repeat- 
edly threatened  should  be  put  into  execution. 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  as  Charles 
was  walking  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  an 
anonymous  letter  was  handed  to  him,  in  which  he 
was  informed  of  every  particular  that  had  occurred 
in  the  council ;  but  the  intelligence  thus  conveyed 
was  incapable  of  altering  his  determination  to  yield 
only  to  open  force.  At  the  usual  hour  he  drove  to 
the  opera.  On  his  way  through  the  Rue  St.  Ho- 
nor^, some  unknown  person  warned  him,  in  a  loud 
voice,  that  he  was  about  to  be  arrested  :  but  this 
did  not  prevent  him  from  proceeding  as  he  had  in- 
tended. In  the  vicinity  of  the  theatre,  all  the 
requisite  measures  had  been  taken  to  secure  the 
prince's  person  without  danger.  The  opera  house 
was  surrounded  by  twelve  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  the  Due  de  Biron.  The  guards  at  all 
the  avenues  had  been  doubled,  and  the  sentinels 
at  the  doors  received  orders  to  let  no  one  pass  out 
of  the  theatre.  In  case  Charles  should  take  refuge 
in  an  adjoining  house,  scaling-ladders  had  been 
provided,  and  battering-rams  to  force  in  doors  and 
windows.  Three  surgeons  even,  and  a  physician, 
had  been  ordered  to  be  in  attendance  in  case  of 
accident. 


"  All  these  preparations  having  been  made, 
Major  de  Vaudreuil,  of  the  French  Guard,  attended 
by  a  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  in  plain 
clothes,  placed  himself  at  the  entrance  of  the  thea- 
tre ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  prince  had  stepped  out  of 
his  carriage,  two  sergeants,  at  a  preconcerted  sig- 
nal, seized  his  arms  from  behind,  two  caught  hold 
of  his  hands,  his  thighs  were  grasped  by  the  arms 
of  a  fifth,  and  his  feet  secured  by  a  sixth.  In  this 
manner  he  was  carried  through  a  long  passage  into 
an  alley,  or  cul-de-sac,  near  the  theatre,  where 
De  Vaudreuil  declared  him  a  prisoner  in  the 
king's  name.  The  attendants  of  Charles  had  in 
the  mean  time  delivered  up  their  swords,  and,  with 
one  exception,  been  conveyed  to  the  Bastille ; 
orders  having  been  sent  to  the  governor  to  treat 
them  with  respect.  The  livery-servants  were 
sent  to  a  prison  ;  and  all  the  prince's  effects  were 
placed  under  seal.  In  the  cul-de-sac,  after  the 
prince  had  delivered  up  his  sword,  his  pistols,  and 
a  double-bladed  knife,  arms  which  since  his  return 
from  Scotland  he  had  been  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  about  him,  he  was  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  Vaudreuil,  on  a  signal  given  by  the  Due  de 
Biron.  When  this  indignity  was  offered  him, 
Charles  had  already  pledged  his  word  that  he 
would  attempt  no  violence  either  on  his  own  per- 
son or  against  others.  By  an  absurd  affectation 
of  respect  for  the  prisoner's  rank,  ten  ells  of  crim- 
son silk  riband  had  been  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  binding  him.  Charles  expressed  his  surprise 
at  seeing  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Guard  undertak- 
ing such  a  task  ;  but  to  this  reproach  no  answer  was 
returned.  Swathed  like  an  infant,  as  Power  ex- 
presses himself,  the  prince  was  then  lifted  by  four 
soldiers  into  a  fiacre ;  where  Vaudreuil  placed 
himself  by  his  side.  Two  other  officers  took 
the  opposite  seats ;  two  others  rode,  one  at 
each  window  of  the  carriage.  Six  grenadiers, 
with  fixed  bayonets,  mounted  behind,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  cavalry  followed.  In  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine  the  horses  were  changed  ;  when 
Charles  could  not  refrain  from  asking,  whether 
they  were  taking  him  for  sale  to  Hanover.  [He 
was  carried  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes  and  confined 
there.]  *  *  *  *  * 

"  On  the  28th  of  December,  he  was  taken  un- 
der a  military  escort  to  Beauvoisin,  a  small  French 
town  on  the  borders  of  Savoy.  The  carriage  in 
which  he  had  travelled  drove  over  the  bridge  that 
served  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  two  states  and 
then,  unaccompanied  even  by  a  servant,  Charles 
was  set  down  upon  the  high  road,  to  find  his  way 
on  foot  to  Chambe'ry  in  the  best  manner  he  could." 


From  the  Boston  Atlas. 

THE    EMIGRANTS    TO    OREGON. 

Bank  of  the  Nebraska,  May  13,  1845. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sangamo  Journal: 

We  have  crossed  the  Nebraska  (or  Platte)  and 
Kanzas  rivers.  It  is  now  the  13th  of  May,  and 
we  are  encamped  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Platte 
river,  where  we  shall  organize  preparatory  to  our 
arduous  journey  to  the  west. 

My  teams,  wagons,  cattle,  and  all  concerned, 
have  stood  the  trip,  so  far,  (all  things  considered,) 
better  than  expected.  My  cattle  are  thriving.  I 
kill  all  my  calves. 

The  present  emigrating  party  consists  of  about 
five  hundred  wagons — one  hundred  and  seven  are 
in  our  company — thirty-five  are  a  few  miles  ahead, 
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and  some  seventy  are  a  few  days  behind.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  definitely  as  regards  the 
number  of  teams.  The  number  of  souls  is  said  to 
be  between  six  and  seven  thousand.  The  number 
of  cattle  is  immense,  exceeding-,  in  all  probability, 
ten  thousand  head.  Our  teams,  horses,  mules, 
ponies,  cattle  and  wagons,  stretched  out  in  pro- 
cession some  three  miles  in  length  on  the  broad 
prairies,  present  a  grand  spectacle.  The  Caw 
Indians  flock  around  us  like  crows.  Their  busi- 
ness is  to  "swap,"  ostensibly,  but  in  reality  it  is 
begging  and  stealing.  More  or  less  cattle  are 
stolen  every  night.  These  Indians  are  great  cow- 
ards, poor  and  faithless.  They  meet  you  with  an 
air  of  courtesy,  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  in 
graceful  waving  circles  to  all,  and  shake  hands 
most  heartily  with  any  one  of  the  company  who 
notices  them  most — and  the  next  business  is 
"  swap,"  "  swap."  In  this  traffic,  the  supplying 
of  their  present  wants  is  the  standard  value  they 
attach  to  their  money.  To  all  appearances,  these 
Indians  are  in  a  wretched,  starving  condition. 

The  soil  and  face  of  the  country,  from  Indepen- 
dence to  the  Nebraska  river,  is  equal,  in  point  of 
beauty  and  fertility,  to  any  I  have  seen.  Timber 
is  very  scarce  ;  small  groves,  however,  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  are  found  along  the  streams.  The 
prairies  are  beautifully  rolling — the  soil  rich  and 
deep.  The  Nebraska  river  has  shallow  banks, 
and  its  bottom  is  quicksand.  The  creeks  which 
we  have  crossed,  however,  that  empty  into  the 
Nebraska,  have  deep  banks  and  muddy  bottom  ; 
on  some  the  soil  is  more  than  fifteen  feet  in  depth. 
These  deep  channels  and  muddy  bottoms  have 
given  us  much  trouble.  Quite  a  number  of  cattle, 
in  crossing  them,  get  tired  ;  and  sometimes  we 
have  had  to  haul  from  fifteen  to  twenty  out  by 
their  horns. 

Limestone  is  abundant  on  the  prairies.  A 
stratum  of  rock  lies  on  a  level,  showing  itself 
above  ground  in  almost  every  declivity  which 
passes  its  level. 

Our  road  so  far  has  been  very  good,  although 
apparently  not  very  direct  in  its  course.  I  can  say 
but  little  of  the  prospects  of  the  Oregon  emigra- 
tion. I  can  now  only  give  you  a  faint  idea  of  its 
magnitude,  and  the  character  of  the  people  who 
compose  it.  From  the  best  information  I  can  ob- 
tain, the  number  of  emigrants  will  be  five-fold  to 
what  it  was  last  year ;  but  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was  then  greatly  exaggerated.  Of  its 
character,  I  assure  you,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  I 
can  speak  in  the  most  flattering  terms.  Agreeable 
acquaintances  are  every  day  formed.  Gentlemen 
and  ladies,  too,  of  liberal  minds  and  means,  are  in 
the  midst  of  our  social  circle.  Finally,  there  is 
something  ennobling  in  the  very  idea  of  an  expe- 
dition so  fraught  with  consequences,  so  self-de- 
voting in  its  effect.  No  narrow-minded  soul  is  fit 
for  Oregon.  If  such  embark,  discord  and  con- 
fusion follow  ;  they  will  shrink  from  the  under- 
taking, and  escape  to  the  States.  But  those 
whose  minds  are  congenial  to  the  enterprise,  and 
present  their  shoulders  to  its  hardships,  their 
breasts  to  its  dangers,  and  their  means  and  talent 
to  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes,  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  well  rewarded. 

I  fear  we  have  more  cattle  than  we  can  protect. 
We  are  now  obliged  to  have  one  hand  to  every 
twelve  head. 

The  emigrants  are  all  in  good  health  and 
spirits. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  B.  Ide. 


From  the  Boston  Atlaa. 


THE    LATE    THOMAS    HOOD. 

It  is  understood  that  this  excellent  wit  and 
humorist — this  warm-hearted  friend  of  the  human 
race — this  man,  who  has  made  his  name  known, 
all  the  world  over,  by  the  thrilling  effusions  of  his 
splendid  genius — has  died  poor,  and  left  a  wife 
and  children  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  that 
world  which  their  husband  and  father  has  so  often 
gratified  and  delighted  with  the  brilliant  products 
of  his  mind.  Our  friend  and  correspondent — the 
Sketcher — has  made  an  appeal,  in  verse,  in  their 
behalf,  in  another  column.  Would  it  not  be  a 
noble  tribute  to  transatlantic  genius — worth  the 
proceeds  of  all  the  copy-right  laws  that  the 
cupidity  of  Dickens  could  have  devised — if  the 
liberality  of  Bostonians  should  be  put  forth,  volun- 
tarily, to  pay  back  to  the  widow  and  fatherless 
children  of  Thomas  Hood  some  portion  of  the  debt 
which  we  all  owe  him,  for  the  numerous  moments 
of  our  lives  which  his  productions  have  contributed 
to  render  happy  1  Our  correspondent's  "  twenty 
dollar  bill"  shall  not  go  over  the  seas  alone, 
while  we  have  another  to  accompany  it. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  we  shall  be  able, 
ere  long,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  highly 
interesting  "  Recollection  of  Thomas  Hood." 

"  Will  not  some  of  the  '  merchant  princes'  of 
Boston  head  an  American  movement,  to  show 
gratitude  and  respect  to  '  an  eminent  friend  of 
man  ?'  " — LittelVs  Living  Age. 

Oh  !  ye  who  have  often  smiled 

At  the  poet's  mirthful  line  ; 
Whose  hearts  have  been  touched  by  the  wondrous 
charm 

Of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  fine  ; 
As  the  sparkling  mental  ore, 

Which  his  genius  dug,  ye  prize, 
Think  that  the  miner's  children  stand, 

With  his  wife,  on  "  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  !" 

Whilst  he,  who  befriended  the  poor, 

Lies  low  in  his  silent  bed, 
Shall  his  widow  and  helpless  orphans  ask 

In  vain  for  their  daily  bread  ? 
Oh  !  ours  should  it  be  to  sustain, 

And  penury's  hand  avert 
From  the  gloomy  and  desolate  hearth  of  him 

Who  sang  "  The  Song  of  the  Shirt  !" 

Women,  weary  and  faint, 

Over  their  midnight  oil ; 
Sturdy  laborers,  ground  into  dust 

By  the  ceaseless  wheels  of  toil ; 
Unfortunates  rushing  on  death — 

As  wealth  struts  proudly  on — 
Whilst  he  labored  alike  for  bread  and  breath — 

Such  were  the  themes  of  his  song. 

Wit,  bright  as  the  diamond's  point, 

Which  pierced,  nor  inflicted  pain  ; 
And  Humor,  which  played  o'er  the  polished  mind, 

Nor  left  a  corroding  stain, 
Were  his — and  to  creed  or  clime 

His  genius  was  unconfined  ; 
From  the  depths  of  a  loving  heart  he  sung, 

And  his  gifts  were  for  all  mankind. 

He  hath  sung  us  the  latest  song, 

Which  will  move  us  to  smiles  or  tears  ; 

And  humanity's  voice  shall  join  with  fame's, 
To  laud  him  through  future  years  : 

But  praises  are  empty  breath  ; 
And  when  Fame  hath  her  trumpet  blown, 
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The  poet's  children  will  cry  for  food  ; 
Oh  !  shall  they  receive  a  stone  1 

Then,  ye  who  have  prized  his  page, 

Through  many  a  by-gone  day — 
An  instalment  of  gratitude  's  justly  due, 

And  that  to  his  children  pay. 
For  a  widow  and  children  lone, 

I  've  flourished  my  rhyming  quill ; 
And  written  this  heart-felt  appeal  on  the  back 

Of  a  Twenty  Dollar  bill ! 

From  the  Spectator. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  subscription  for 
Mr.  Hood's  family  makes  way.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  merits  of  the  writer  and  the 
claims  of  his  family  should  be  strongly  recognized. 
The  very  nature  of  his  genius,  with  its  startling 
"  union  of  remote  ideas" — the  most  ludicrous 
with  the  most  solemn  and  touching — not  only 
fastened  attention  on  his  works  as  compositions, 
but  was  felt  to  stimulate  that  attention  in  an  un- 
common degree  for  the  vital  questions  of  helpless 
humanity  which  he  treated.  Men  pricked  up  their 
ears  at  the  jest,  and  were  fain  to  hear  stern  les- 
sons earnestly  but  kindly  enforced.  His  "  Song 
of  the  Shirt"  was  an  endowment  for  those  of 
whom  it  told.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cutting 
short  of  a  blameless  life  by  disease,  as  that  life 
was  employed  to  the  last  in  urging  not  mooted 
theories  but  acknowledged  duties,  is  a  calamity 
readily  appreciated.  No  dogmatic  jealousies  hin- 
der the  help  needed  by  the  departed  philanthro- 
pist's family,  and  the  appeal  to  the  public  promises 
well  accordingly.  Among  others,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  contributed  the  handsome  gift  of  50/. 

The  Scotch  papers  are  publishing  what  they 
call  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hood's  last  note,  which 
was  addressed  to  Dr.  Moir  of  Mussulburg. 

"  I3lh  March. 
"  Dear  Moir — God  bless  you  and  yours,  and 
good-by.  I  drop  these  few  last  lines,  as  in  a  bottle 
from  a  ship  water-logged,  and  on  the  brink  of 
foundering — being  in  the  last  stage  of  dropsical 
debility ;  but,  though  suffering  in  body,  serene  in 
mind.  So,  without  reversing  my  union-jack,  I 
await  my  last  lurch.  Till  which,  believe  me, 
dear  Moir, 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

Thomas  Hood." 


PUNCH. 

A  Tarnation  Fix. — America,  it  is  reported, 
is  desirous  of  settling  the  Oregon  question  by  the 
simple  and  pacific  process  of  tossing  up,  and  is 
only,  we  understand,  prevented  from  making  a 
proposition  to  the  British  government  to  that  ef- 
fect, by  the  fear  of  having  to  borrow  a  dollar  for 
the  purpose. 

Nautical  Weather  Almanac. — We  have 
some  idea  of  publishing  a  Weather  Almanac 
for  the  benefit  and  guidance  of  those  unfortunate 
individuals  who  are  about  to  undertake  a  sea- 
voyage.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
useful  information  which  such  an  almanac  would 
contain  : — 

If  you  ask  the  captain,  previous  to  going  on 
board,  what  sort  of  a  passage  you  will  have,  and 
he  tells  you  the  sea  will  be  as  smooth  as  glass, 
you  must  presume  that  he  means  glass  bottles, 
which  resemble,  on  a  small  scale,  the  ups  and 
downs  you  are  likely  to  meet  with  on  the  ocean. 


When  you  see  the  tars  encasing  themselves 
before  leaving  the  harbor  in  coalheavers'  hats  and 
oilskin  over-alls,  you  may  make  up  your  mind  to 
a  series  of  involuntary  evolutions,  such  as  rolling 
down  the  middle  of  the  cabin  and  up  again,  chang- 
ing sides,  setting  to  the  lady  opposite,  advancing 
and  retiring  with  alarming  rapidity,  and  indulging 
in  a  grand  round  all  over  the  floor  of  the  cabin. 

If  the  captain  acknowledges  that  it  may  be  a 
little  rough,  you  may  prepare  for  a  series  of  small 
cataracts  down  the  cabin-stairs,  an  occasional 
standing  on  your  head  when  you  fancied  you 
were  lying  on  your  side,  and  a  variety  of  other 
illusions  of  a  similar  character. 

When  you  are  told  there  's  no  sea  to  speak  of, 
you  may  be  sure  that  your  utter  inability  to  speak 
would  prevent  you  from  doing  so. 

Sporting  Intelligence. — The  great  event  in 
the  political  sporting  world  has  been  the  match 
between  little  Jack  Russell  and  Bob  Peel,  the 
former  known  as  the  Whig  Pet,  and  the  latter  as 
the  Carlton  Slasher.  The  subject  of  the  contest 
was  a  race  to  decide  the  speed  of  the  two  men,  in 
getting  to  Free  Trade,  which  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  winning-post.  Considerable  interest  had  been 
excited  by  the  announcement  of  the  match,  for, 
though  the  parties  had  often  sparred  together  in 
the  parliamentary  prize  ring,  a  race  in  the  same 
direction  between  the  two  men  was  a  bit  of  sport 
which  none  but  the  very  knowing  ones  had  ever 
dreampt  of  witnessing. 

Before  the  match,  betting  was  in  favor  of  Jack 
Russell,  who  knew  something  of  the  ground,  and 
had  been  over  a  part  of  it  before,  though  he  never 
had  the  courage  to  try  his  powers  to  any  extent, 
so  that  it  was  really  difficult  to  say  how  he  would 
get  along  over  it.  Bob  Peel,  on  the  contrary,  had 
invariably  walked  in  quite  an  opposite  direction, 
and  the  ground  was  so  new  to  him,  that  many 
wondered  at  his  boldness  in  undertaking  a  match 
where  every  step  must  be  quite  out  of  the  track 
he  had  all  his  life  been  accustomed  to.  What, 
however,  he  wanted  in  the  way  of  habit,  was  more 
than  compensated  by  his  hardihood — or,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  "pluck;"  and  as  Jack  Rus- 
sell had  sometimes  shown  himself  timid  in  going 
on  when  he  had  once  started,  his  antagonist  be- 
came rather  the  favorite.  At  a  given  signal  the 
men  went  away,  but  the  Carlton  Slasher  made 
one  or  two  false  starts,  and  it  was  for  some  time 
doubtful  whether  he  was  really  in  earnest,  and  in- 
tended to  complete  the  match,  or  whether  he  had 
been  merely  trifling.  At  length,  however,  he 
slipped  off,  and  though  the  Whig  Pet  was  a  little 
beforehand  with  him,  the  Carlton  Slasher  struck 
away  at  such  an  unexpected  speed,  that  his  own 
backers  were  more  surprised  than  any  one.  Jack 
Russell  now  began  to  step  out,  and  managed  to 
get  side  by  side  with  Peel  for  some  little  time, 
but  the  latter  soon  distanced  the  former,  who 
was  allowed  by  his  own  friends  to  have  been 
fairly  beaten  in  the  Free  Trade  foot-race  by  the 
Slasher. 

REMARKS. 

The  race  was  on  the  whole  a  very  good  one, 
and  Jack  Russell  might  have  had  the  best  of  it  if 
he  had  gone  fairly  and  honestly  to  work  at  once, 
instead  of  wavering,  as  he  did  in  several  instances. 
Bob  Peel  showed  considerable  game,  and  a  good 
deal  of  tact,  for  he  evinced  consummate  skill  in 
getting  to  the  right  side  at  the  right  time,  and 
turning  so  as  to  make  the  very  best  of  his  ground 
that  was  possible. 
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Caution  to  Parents  and  Guardians. — As 
some  five  or  six  painted  savages,  called  O-jib- 
way  Indians,  are  every  day  exhibiting  themselves 
in  London — exhibiting  with  paint,  blankets,  beads, 
tomahawks,  and  other  seductive  prettinesses — 
it  is,  we  think,  warned  by  what  has  before  oc- 
curred, highly  necessary  that  we  should  caution 
all  parents  and  guardians  against  the  danger  of 
taking  their  daughters  and  wards  within  the  fasci- 
nating influence  of  the  darling  red  men.  We  un- 
derstand that  two  or  three  of  them  are  animated 
by  the  fiercest  thoughts  of  marriage,  and  that 
therefore  young  ladies,  of  any  property  whatever, 
will  be  in  especial  danger.  For  ourselves,  we 
think  that  no  woman  who  will  not  declare  herself 
above  forty,  ought  to  be  admitted.  If  this  rule 
were  rigidly  acted  upon,  we  believe  that  then  all 
London  would  not  supply  a  single  feminine  spec- 
tator. 


FATHER   MATHEWS    DEBTS. 

"  My  circumstances  have  become  known  to  friends  in 
England,  and  with  their  aid,  and  some  partial  help  from 
Ireland,  a  sum  over  7,000/.  has  been  raised,  and  my  debts 
are  liquidated." 

Who  paid  the  good  Father's  debts  ? 
I,  said  John  Bull ; 
And  I  'd  do  it  again  : 
For  I  honor  honest  men  ; 
So  I  paid  his  debts. 

Who  paid  Big  Dan? 

I,  says  starving  Paddy, 
Though  I  'm  a  poor  laddy, 
But  I  '11  do  all  I  can 
For  that  sootherin  man, 
Who  discoorsis  so  gran', 
Och  Dan ! 


Poor  Creature  ! — We  have  often  heard  the 
Sister  Isle  called  "Poor  Old  Ireland."  Poor 
Ireland,  it  seems,  is  so  very  old,  that  she  has  now 
lost  the  use  of  her  members. 


Use  and  Abuse  of  the  " ." — The  penny- 
a-liner  is  sometimes  touched  with  strange  tender- 
ness towards  the  scoundrel  of  respectability,  for 
assuredly  there  is  such  an  animal,  and  a  wicked 
pest  he  is.  This  "conscience  and  tender  heart" 
was  a  day  or  two  since  strongly  developed  by  the 
reporter  of  a  case  heard  at  the  Mansion  House. 
A  young  woman  was  charged  before  the  unac- 
countable Gibbs  with  robbery : 

"  It  appeared  from  the  reluctant  statement  made 

by  the  young  woman,  that  Captain  P had  been 

paying  attention  to  her  in  Norwich,  and  had  prom- 
ised to  marry  her,  but  that,  finding  his  intentions 
were  not  honorable,  she  had  left  the  town  and 
come  to  London  to  avoid  his  importunities  ;  that 
the  captain  followed  her  to  town,  and  perceiving 
that  she  was  determined  to  shun  him,  charged  her 
with  having  robbed  him  of  his  trunk,  just  as  she 
was  getting  into  an  omnibus." 

Now,  if  Private  Potts  or  Pringle  had  been 
guilty  of  such  infamy,  he  would  not  have  been 

treated  with  the  tenderness  of  a  " ."     No; 

Potts  or  Pringle  would  have  been  written  full, 
every  letter  taking  its  proper  share  of  the  iniquity. 
But  then,  "  what  in  the  captain  's  but  a  choleric 
word,"  in  the  aforesaid  private  would  have  been 
very  abominable  indeed.  The  way  in  which  the 
case  was  disposed  of  is  no  less  edifying — no  less 


encouraging  to  scoundrel  captains,  wherever  they 
may  be. 

"The  captain  sent  a  certificate  to  the  Mansion 
House,  stating  that  he  had  no  intention  to  appear 
against  the  young  woman,  and  the  lord  mayor 
discharged  Aer." 

And  so,  at  the  captain's  wish,  the  lord  mayor 
thinks  no  more  of  the  case  than  if  it  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  accounts  of  Walbrook  !  Either  the 
captain  compromises  a  felony,  and  is  abetted 
therein  by  a  magistrate,  or  he  has  committed  a 
gross  rascality.  In  such  case,  why  was  his  name 
suppressed?  Why  was  it  not  gibbetted  in  the 
paper,  that  its  owner  might  meet  the  contempt  of 
every  honest  man — the  scorn  of  every  virtuous 

woman  ?     But  no  ;  it  would  seem  that  the  " " 

was  expressly  invented  for  the  rascal  of  respecta- 
bility. 

Preparations  for  War. — The  costume  of 
1745  has  been,  it  is  said,  adopted  for  Her  Maj- 
esty's Bal  Poudre,  in  order  to  accustom  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Field  Marshal,  to  the  smell 
of  gunpowder. 

the  allegory  of  the  fountains. 

"  Since  the  Fountains  of  Trafalgar  Square  have  begun 
to  play,  a  well  which  the  Union  Club  sunk  at  a  great 
expense  is  quite  dry." 

The  Clubbists  of  the  Union  sunk  a  well 
Deep,  deep  in  the  bowels  of  Pall  Mall ; 
The  rushing  water  gurgled  in  the  shaft, 
And  all  the  footmen  washed,  and  all  the  members 
quaffed. 

Two  wondrous  fontanels  arose  to  grace 
Lord  Nelson's  column  and  Trafalgar  Place  ; 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  below, 
The  builder  digg'd  to  make  his  fountains  froth  and 
flow. 

Up,  up  to  heaven  Trafalgar's  Fountains  rose, 
Their  spray  bedewed  the  Duke  of  Bronte's  nose, 
George's  fat  statue,  and  St.  Martin's  Rail, 
And  bathed  in  silver  dew  Northumbria's  Lion  Tail. 

Down,  deeper  down,  the  Union's  waters  sank, 
No  more  the  footmen  washed,  the  members  drank  : 
xA.sk  ye  the  fatal  reason  of  the  drought? 
The  Union  wells  were  sold,  and  up  Trafalgar's 
spout. 

A  moral  from  those  Fountains  twain  I  drew, 
(Each  thing  in  life  a  moral  hath,  or  two,) 
And  thought  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  could  compete 
With  those  two  aqueducts  of  Cockspur  Street. 

The  Liberals  sought  and  found  the  spring  and 

sank  it — 
It  was  the  cunning  Tories  came  and  drank  it ; 
'T  was  Russell  bade  the  water  rise  and  flow, 
Lo  from  Peel's  brazen  pipes  it  issues  now ! 

Thus  recognizing  Whig  and  Tory  types 
In  voluble  and  brazen  water-pipes — 
I  'm  thankful  that  the  stream  at  last  is  free  ; 
Bobby  or  Johnny,  what 's  the  odds  to  me  ? 

'T  is  hard  for  John,  no  doubt,  that  Stealthy  Bob 
His  stream  of  fame  should  thus  divert  and  rob  ; 
And  that  for  which  he  toiled  through  seasons  hot, 
Should  fructify  another's  garden-plot. 

Let  us,  not  caring  for  the  strife  a  dump, 
Accommodate  ourselves  with  Peel  for  pump  ; 
And  so  the  liberal  waters  to  compel, 
Pump  freemen,  day  and  night !   and  work  the 
handle  well  ! 
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A   NEW    bUTT    FOR   LORD    BROUGHAM. 


If  Lord  Stanley  retired  to  the  House  of  Lords 
in  search  of  a  quiet  life,  it  is  to  be  feared  he 
will  meet  with  a  disappointment.  Lord  Brougham 
has  set  his  eye  upon  him  as  a  change  of  diet :  he 
has  dropped  Lord  Campbell  for  a  time,  to  worry 
Lord  Stanley. 

The  noble  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies 
came  off  but  indifferently  in  the  first  rencounter. 
The  occasion  was  a  petition  from  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Newfoundland,  praying  that  the 
mail  might  be  made  to  take  St.  John's  in  its  way 
to  Halifax.  The  petition  is  rather  unreasonable  : 
the  route  proposed  by  the  petitioners  is,  in  so  far 
as  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  British 
North  America  are  concerned,  a  circuitous  one. 
The  alteration  prayed  for  would  give  the  inhabi- 
tants of  St.  John's  a  slight  advantage,  at  the  cost 
of  a  serious  inconvenience  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
North  American  Colonies.  Of  this  the  secretary 
for  the  colonies  was  not  aware.  He  first  sought 
to  escape  from  the  discussion  by  pleading  want  of 
notice.  Finding  his  antagonist  was  not  to  be 
thus  evaded — for  he  would  withdraw  the  petition, 
and  reproduce  it  on  another  day — Lord  Stanley 
became  desperate,  and  resolved  to  drink  off  at 
once  the  bitter  cup  he  was  not  allowed  to  kiss 
and  pass  to  the  rest.  Rather  than  bear  the  brunt 
of  a  second  speech  from  Lord  Brougham,  he 
plunged  into  a  question  of  which  he  was  confess- 
edlylgnorant ;  and,  as  will  happen  with  ignorant 
men,  lost  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  right  side 
for  once,  by  not  knowing  it.  His  office-cue  was, 
that  the  petition,  coming  from  a  colony,  ought  of 
course  to  be  opposed  ;  and  the  first  best  reason 
for  opposition  that  occurred  to  him  was  laid  hold 
of.  He  objected  to  the  petition  on  the  ground  that 
the  harbor  of  St.  John's  was  not  accessible  at  all 
seasons.  Lord  Brougham  replied,  "  he  did  not 
see  why  it  should  be  less  open  before  the  mail- 
bags  were  taken  to  Halifax  than  after  they  had 
been  brought  back  again  to  Newfoundland." 
Lord  Brougham,  apparently,  spoke  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  steamer  from  England  touches  at 
Newfoundland  on  her  return,  if  not  on  her  out- 
ward passage.  A  simple  explanation  that  New- 
foundland, as  out  of  the  direct  route,  is  served  by 
a  branch-ma.i\,  would  have  averted  his  thrust.  But 
of  this  Lord  Stanley  being  ignorant,  he  sat  silent 
under  the  rebuff — the  most  mortifying  condition 
imaginable  to  so  eager  and  vain  a  wrangler. 

The  two  lords  are  "  well  matched  for  a  couple 
of  quiet  ones."  The  war  of  words,  thus  begun, 
is  not  likely  to  terminate  here.  Both  have  been 
trained  in  the  gladiatorship  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  Brougham  is  immeasurably  the  more 
powerful :  he  possesses,  moreover,  a  desire  to 
turn  victories  to  account ;  while  Stanley  is  con- 
tented with  gaining  them — when  he  can  The 
odds  are  against  the  colonial  secretary. — Spec- 
tator. 


the  other,  which  dealers  in  paintings  expose  to 
show  how  well  they  can  "  restore"  pictures.  Of 
course,  the  dean  and  chapter  know  too  well  the 
maxims  of  their  own  religion  to  rest  satisfied  with 
mere  external  purification  :  the  cleansing  outside 
is  only  typical  of  a  more  thorough  scrubbing  to  be 
begun  within.  And  within  there  is  an  accumu- 
lated dirtiness  of  which  the  outside  smoke  and 
weather  stains  give  no  idea — the  dirt  of  mammon- 
rusted  souls.  The  buyers  who  were  scourged  out 
of  the  Temple  did  not  venture  to  make  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  it  a  matter  of  purchase  and  sale. 
The  only  person  on  record  who  sought  to  earn 
something  by  showing  the  view  from  the  pinna- 
cles of  the  Temple  was  one  whom  the  dean  and 
chapter  would  scarcely  venture  to  take  into  their 
service.  And  yet  what  was  never  done  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Jews  except  by  the  Devil  himself  is 
daily  practised  by  the  servants  of  a  Christian 
cathedral.  The  dean  and  chapter  pay  their 
menials,  as  tavern-keepers  do,  by  permitting  them 
to  levy  contributions  on  visiters.  At  the  threshold 
of  St.  Paul's,  at  every  landing-place  on  its  stairs, 
in  every  dim  gallery,  the  luckless  visitant  is  at- 
tacked by  some  extortioner  in  the  shape  of  an  old 
man  or  older  woman.  Even  during  the  reading 
of  prayers  these  semi-ecclesiastical  showmen  con- 
tinue to  gather  pence  in  the  aisles.  It  will  be  a 
most  unchristian  act  in  the  dean  and  chapter  to 
spend  so  much  money  in  making  clean  the  outside 
of  the  cathedral,  if  a  few  wheelbarrows  are  not 
hired  at  the  same  time  to  carry  away  this  moral 
muck  from  the  interior. — Spectator. 


MAKING   CLEAN    THE   OUTSIDE. 

They  are  cleansing  St.  Paul's  of  the  soot  and 
dust  of  many  years.  Washing  won't  serve  the 
purpose :  walls  and  pillars  are  scraped  and  holi- 
stoned  ;  the  church  gets  a  "  dry  scrub" — like 
Nicholas  Nickleby  when  the  well  was  "  froze." 
At  this  moment  the  fagade  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  one  of  those  portraits,  clear  carnation  on 
■one  side  of  the  face  and  smirched  with  asphalt  on 


MR.    POWERS     GREEK    SLAVE. 

A  statue  of  a  Greek  slave,  by  an  American 
artist,  exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Graves  in  Pall- 
mall,  has  attracted  deserved  attention.  Mrs. 
Trollope  found  Mr.  Hiram  Powers  modelling  wax 
figures  at  Cincinnati  many  years  ago;  subse- 
quently saw  him  in  Florence  somewhat  further 
advanced  on  his  way  to  fame  ;  and  with  so  much 
heartiness  did  her  best  to  help  him  in  the  struggle, 
that  when  her  account  with  America  is  finally  set- 
tled, the  incident  will  outweigh  some  sins.  Not 
that  America  has  taken  much  of  a  national  in- 
terest in  Mr.  Powers  as  yet.  The  present  work  is 
a  commission  from  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Grant, 
who  returns  to  Florence,  it  is  said,  with  solid 
proofs  of  the  success  of  his  generous  desire  to  dif- 
fuse, in  as  practical  a  way  as  was  possible,  the 
fame  of  the  artist,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  he 
can  do. 

The  figure  is  entirely  naked,  and  represents  a 
Greek  female  slave,  standing  erect,  as  exposed  for 
sale  in  a  Turkish  market.  Chains  are  on  her 
wrists,  and  her  right  hand  rests  on  the  column 
where  her  dress  has  been  flung.  These  incidents, 
and  the  subdued  sense  of  shame  which  looks  sor- 
rowfully from  her  face,  suffice  to  tell  the  story. 
But  the  merit  of  the  work  is  less  in  the  sentiment 
it  displays,  than  in  the  marvellous  execution  and 
modelling. 

And  we  must  very  decidedly  limit  our  praise, 
even  here.  In  short,  the  figure  is  so  remarkably 
unequal,  that  we  best  describe  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced upon  us  by  saying,  we  found  it  difficult  to 
believe  its  front  and  back  to  be  the  modelling  of 
the  same  hand.  A  writer  in  the  "Times"  has 
been  called  to  account  for  comparing  it  to  a 
Venus;  and  he  probably  did  not  know  why  he 
had  made  the  comparison.     The  truth  is  that  Uiq 
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left,  or  standing  leg  of  the  figure,  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  same  limb  in  the  Yenus  de  Medicis.  And 
exquisite  as  some  of  the  finishing  is,  in  even  this 
aspect  of  the  statue,  there  is  no  part  of  it  to  which 
we  can  give  unreserved  praise.  The  hands  are 
curiously  ill-formed.  Compare  the  unequal  lines 
where  the  fingers  join  the  palm  in  any  living  hand, 
with  those  clumsy  terminations  across  which  a 
straight  line  would  run  ;  and  our  meaning  will  be 
perceived.  So  with  the  foot,  the  set  of  the  wrist, 
and  the  shape  of  the  bosom.  It  seems  to  us  also 
that  the  figure  from  the  hips  is  decidedly  short. 
It  may  have  been  so  in  the  nature  copied  ;  but 
there  is  no  part  of  the  female  form  in  which  a 
certain  ideal  treatment  is  so  necessary  as  in  this. 

With  these  defects  before  us  we  were  grieving 
that  we  could  not  cordially  assent  to  the  praise 
the  work  had  elicited,  when  the  figure  was  turned 
round.  The  effect  seemed  to  us  wonderful.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  it.  The  ful- 
ness and  massive  beauty  of  the  form  ;  the  ex- 
quisite articulation  of  every  part ;  the  delicate 
movement  of  the  shoulders  ;  the  perfect  distribu- 
tion of  the  shape  ;  the  solid  simplicity  and  ease  of 
position ;  everything,  to  such  nice  minutia?  as  the 
points  of  the  elbows  and  the  muscles  at  the  back 
of  the  knee ; — we  thought  as  fine  as  they  could 
possibly  have  been  made.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
carry  the  art  farther;  few  have  carried  it  so  far. 
Objection  may  admit  the  merit,  and  question 
whether,  masterly  as  it  is,  it  belongs  to  the  an- 
tique. We  do  not  discuss  that ;  but  we  call  it  a 
merit  older  than  the  antique.  It  is  the  thing  it- 
self. It  i3  what  the  ancients  were  inspired  by ; 
and  it  still  remains  to  work  new  wonders  with. 

Every  one  interested  in  art  will  find  this  statue 
well  worthy  of  a  visit.  We  can  only  counsel 
them  to  look  as  little  in  the  direct  front  of  it  as 
may  be.  We  cannot  account  for  its  amazing  ine- 
qualities, except  by  supposing  something  similar 
in  the  living  model,  and  the  failure  of  Mr.  Pow- 
ers' imagination  where  he  had  lost  his  guide. — 
Examiner. 


preciated  the  importance  of  diplomatic  dinners  as 
correctly  as  Lord  Palmerston  himself:  "  when 
entertaining  foreigners,  his  meals  were  served 
after  the  civilized  fashion,  though  very  much  in 
the  manner  it  is  done  on  board  ship." — Spectator. 


A  Conservative  of  the  Old  School. — The 
editor  of  the  Polynesian  (a  Sandwich  Island  news- 
paper) calls  the  late  native  governor  of  Hawaii 
"  a  conservative  of  the  old  school."  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is  explained  by  the  context — "  He 
yielded  to  the  new  order  of  things  when  the  force 
of  public  sentiment  and  the  authority  of  his  superi- 
ors forced  on  him  a  partial  compliance."  Govern- 
or Adams  was  "  a  regular  attendant  at  church  on 
Sabbath,"  and  "  a  great  patron  of  the  erection  of 
church-buildings  ;"  but,  in  private,  "  he  was  fond 
occasionally  of  cavilling  at  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures." Further,  we  are  informed  that  "  he  was 
fond  of  reading  newspapers,  but  said  he  could  not 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  many  words."  "His 
love  of  gain  often  led  him  into  dubious  acts,  from 
which  his  Christian  friends  would  have  dissuaded 
him." 

In  these  traits,  counterparts  of  Governor  Adams 
might  be  found  among  English  "  conservatives  of 
the  old  school."  The  distinctive  mark  of  the 
Sandwich  Island  conservative  is,  that  he  "  usu- 
ally, though  not  always,  went  clad  with  gar- 
ments." In  other  respects  he  appears  to  have 
shown  more  compliance  with  the  habits  of  civi- 
lized life.  He  "  ate  at  a  table,  and  slept  on  a 
bed  when  at  home.''''     And  he  appears  to  have  ap- 


An  autograph  of  Shakspeare  has  recently  been 
discovered  on  the  vellum  cover  of  a  little  Italian 
book  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  dispute  at  Marlborough  Street  police- 
office,  this  week.  The  work  is  entitled  "  I  Quat- 
tro  Libri  della  Filosofia  Naturale,"  by  Giovan 
Saravia,  published  in  1565.  Mr.  Howard,  a  book- 
seller, recently  purchased  the  volume,  with  several 
others,  of  a  dealer  in  books  living  at  Hoxton,  for 
a  few  shillings ;  having  detected  the  signature, 
which  is  very  faint,  on  the  cover.  This  discovery 
having  been  made,  the  book  is  now  valued  at  1007. 
or  more.  Mr.  Howard  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Fletcher,  the  auctioneer,  for  sale  ;  whereupon 
a  Mr.  Taylor  claimed  it  as  his  property,  declaring 
that  it  had  been  stolen  from  his  library.  He  was 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  autograph  on 
the  cover  of  the  volume,  which  he  bought  for  six- 
pence fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Alexander,  the  Hox- 
ton bookseller  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Howard,  said  he 
bought  it  with  others  at  an  auction.  Mr.  Howard 
refused  to  yield  up  his  prize ;  and  as  the  matter 
had  not  been  brought  before  the  magistrate  by 
way  of  summons,  no  decision  was  pronounced. 
At  the  suggestion,  however,  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  the 
disputants,  to  avoid  a  lawsuit,  agreed  to  divide  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  book. — Sped. 


Mrs.  Malthus,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
writer  on  population,  has  sent  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle  the  following  opportune  extract  from  an 
article  which  he  wrote  for  the  Edinburgh  Review 
in  1809.  "  Let  the  Irish  Catholics  have  all  that 
they  have  demanded,  for  they  have  asked  nothing 
but  what  strict  justice  and  good  policy  should  con- 
cede to  them.  Let  them  not  only  enjoy  all  the 
civil  advantages  of  the  British  constitution,  but 
give  them  a  Church  Establishment,  like  Scotland, 
and  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  Catholics  will  be  less  perceptible. 
Let  the  spirit  of  the  Union,  or  what  ought  to  have 
been  its  spirit,  be  carried  into  execution  without 
fear  or  jealousy,  till  Ireland  is  in  no  respect  to  be 
distinguished  from  any  other  part  of  the  empire 
but  by  its  situation  and  superior  fertility.  Such  a 
train  of  measures,  begun  by  the  government  with 
earnestness  and  good  faith,  and  while  yet  the 
power  of  the  sword  is  in  its  hand,  would  soon 
work  a  change  in  the  feelings  of  men  who  are 
known  to  be  highly  susceptible  of  gratitude  and 
affection,  and  who  could  receive  no  such  offers 
from  other  quarters ;  and  though  we  will  not 
affirm  that  all  the  discontented  would  be  immedi- 
ately conciliated,  yet  we  are  confident  that  they 
would  be  reduced  to  so  few  as  to  be  perfectly  in- 
significant, and  that  the  country  would  then  be 
completely  secure  against  foreign  invasion  or  do- 
mestic treason.  Notwithstanding  the  known  ca- 
priciousness  and  perverseness  of  man,  we  believe 
that  not  a  single  instance  can  be  produced  in  his- 
tory of  an  established  government  being  unable  to 
suppress  discontent  when  justice  was  clearly  and 
entirely  on  its  side." — From  a  Review  of  "]Sewen?> 
ham,"  in  the  year  1809,  by  T.  R.  M. 
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From  the  Spectator. 
MR.    TOLFREY'S    SPORTSMAN   IN    CANADA. 

In  the  early  part  of  1815,  Mr.  Tolfrey,  then 
approaching  his  majority,  became  a  slave  to  the 
tender  passion  ;  but  his  papa  disapproving  of  his 
flame,  and  having  interest  at  a  more  potent  court 
than  that  of  love,  got  the  lover  into  the  army  and 
sent  off  to  the  Netherlands  ;  whence,  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  our  sportsman  was  banish- 
ed to  Canada  on  a  staff-appointment.  Here  he 
remained  several  years  during  the  governorships 
of  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  part  of  Lord  Dalhousie's.  Staff 
or  any  other  business  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  pressed  very  hardly  upon  his  time  or  atten- 
tion. His  narrative  of  salmon  and  trout  fishing, 
snipe  and  other  sporting,  in  autumn  and  spring — 
sleigh-driving,  balls  and  parties,  in  winter — races, 
picnics,  excursions,  in  the  proper  season — with 
private  theatricals,  and  endless  jollifications,  come 
before  us  in  startling  contrast  to  the  received  ideas 
of  colonial  service,  especially  to  such  as  are  incul- 
cated upon  the  lieges  when  it  is  the  cue  of  the 
representative  of  "  this  office"  to  magnify  the 
misery  of  troops  in  the  colonies.  So  far  from  be- 
ing a  banishment,  it  seems,  in  the  pages  of  The 
Sportsman  in  Canada,  to  be  an  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant variety  to  the  sameness  of  fashionable  life; 
expensive,  perhaps,  in  the  articles  of  mess  and  im- 
ported goods  for  dress  and  field-sports,  yet  nearly 
as  cheap  as  the  same  things  at  home.  But  then, 
ye  gods  of  wood  and  water,  what  sporting ! — 
streams  on  which  a  fly,  at  least  an  artificial  fly, 
never  fell,  and  marshes  where  snipes  rise  around  in 
myriads  !  There  are  deer  to  be  met  with  for  the 
adventurous ;  but  they  would  seem  to  take  a  staff- 
officer  too  far  from  his  duties.  Mr.  Tolfrey  ap- 
pears to  have  shot,  or  shot  at  some,  in  Upper  Ca- 
nada ;  but  that  is  after  his  book  closes.  We 
should  also  infer  that  there  is  wild-fowl-shooting  ; 
but  that  perhaps  was  too  uncomfortable. 

The  main  subjects  of  The  Sportsman  in  Canada 
are  full  accounts  of  such  things  as  we  have  indi- 
cated. Mr.  Tolfrey,  however,  throws  into  his 
narrative  a  good  deal  of  descriptive  and  dramatic 
character,  and  unconsciously  introduces  his  reader 
to  many  sketches  of  Canadian  life.  He  has  also 
some  "  good  stories"  of  governors,  and  other  per- 
sons such  as  circulate  in  particular  cliques  and 
classes  ;  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  from  hydrophobia — 
which  was  induced,  it  may  be  remembered,  by  the 
bite  of  a  pet  fox  ;  and  a  story  of  love  and  ro- 
mance occurring  to  a  brother  officer — which  could 
furnish  the  Protestant  party  with  some  themes  on 
Popish  persecution. 

The  Sportsman  in  Canada  is  not  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial or  instructive  kind  of  reading,  unless  to 
fly-fishers  and  snipe-shooters.  It  is  lively  and 
pleasant  enough :  but  its  main  attraction  arises 
from  the  personal  character  of  the  author,  his 
earnestness  of  feeling  for  his  pursuits,  and  his 
obvious  though  unaffected  assurance  of  their  ex- 
cellence if  not  of  their  importance.  Mr.  Tolfrey 
is  of  the  genus  gentleman — not  the  finished  gentle- 
man, or  the  exclusive  gentleman,  or  the  country 
gentleman,  but  the  gentleman  par  excellence — one 
of  the  "  fruges  consumere  nati," — born  to  good 
living  and  to  amuse  himself  in  the  intervals  of 
meal-times.  Enjoyment  in  the  spirit  of  good  fel- 
lowship, and  according  to  the  rules  or  perhaps  the 
toleration  of  good  society  under  the  regency,  was 


the  aim  of  Mr.  Tolfrey  in  his  young  "  ties  ;"  and 
with  something  of  the  feeling  of  Justice  Shallow, 
revelling  over  the  memory  of  "  what  this  knight 
and  I  have  seen,"  he  delights  in  vividly  recalling 
the  exploits  of  his  youth  when  half-a-century  has 
rolled  over  him.  Balls,  dinners,  picnics,  races, 
sports  by  flood  and  field,  private  plays,  and  the 
pomp  of  mimic  war  on  a  field-day,  are  not  only 
the  subjects  of  his  pen,  but  were  the  objects  of  his 
spontaneous  thoughts ;  and  the  drilling  prepara- 
tion for  the  last  affair  not  the  pleasantest  object. 
The  fact  that  "  there  is  a  world  elsewhere"  would 
doubtless  have  been  admitted  by  him,  after  he  had 
duly  considered  the  proposition  ;  but  he  never 
would  have  originated  the  idea.  That  there  is  a 
Wellington  he  knows  ;  for  he  seems  to  have 
served  under  him  :  but  the  chief  idea  he  has  of  the 
duke,  even  as  a  soldier,  appears  to  be  in  con- 
junction with  some  good  stories  connected  with 
Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  the  "governor,"  whom 
Wellington,  though  a  junior  officer,  commanded 
in  the  Peninsula.  Colonization  is  chiefly  regarded 
with  an  eye  to  Canada  as  a  sporting  country  ;  and 
the  distress  of  some  poor  emigrants,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amateur  performances,  which  the  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison,  in  a  commendable  spirit  of 
generosity,  got  up  for  their  relief.  All  this,  how- 
ever, and  much  more  than  this,  including  remini- 
scences of  his  old  acquaintance,  military,  mercan- 
tile, and  sporting,  is  done  with  such  a  frank  and 
friendly  feeling,  as  to  impart  more  of  life  and 
attraction  to  The  Sportsman  in  Canada  than  its 
subjects  would  at  first  seem  to  admit  of.  Such  is 
the  power  of  earnestness.  In  other  hands,  how- 
ever clever  or  artistical,  the  stories  and  remini- 
scences of  Mr.  Tolfrey  would  have  lost  their  ani- 
mation and  reality,  from  the  efforts  to  impart 
liveliness  and  importance.  A  better  mind  would 
have  made  a  worse  book,  from  a  more  real  com- 
prehension of  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  topics, 
and  vain  attempts  to  bestow  upon  them  a  factitious 
character. 

From  the  necessary  slightness  of  the  matter,  the 
true  character  of  the  writing  can  hardly  be  con- 
veyed by  extracts,  with  the  space  at  our  disposal. 
We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
miscellaneous  pieces. 

THE    GOVERNOR    ON    THE  COMMISSARIAT. 

"  That  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  was  a  warm- 
hearted man,  and  benevolent  by  fits  and  starts,  I 
firmly  believe  ;  but  he  was  no  more  fitted  to  rule 
and  govern  his  fellow-men,  either  in  a  civil  or 
military  capacity,  than  an  inmate  of  Bedlam.  His 
antipathy  to  the  commissariat  service  was  that  of 
a  Scotch  terrier  to  a  rat ;  and  whenever  he  could 
give  these  semi-military  officers  a  bite  and  a  shake, 
he  never  omitted  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. One  or  two  circumstances  which  came 
under  my  own  observation  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  as  a  tag  to  the  major's  anecdotes, 
before  we  proceed  to  the  River  Chaude  in  search 
of  the  trout. 

"  It  came  to  pass,  that  one  fine  morning  the  com- 
missary-general waited  on  the  governor  to  state 
officially,  that  some  one  had  made  free  with  the 
military  chest,  and  that  some  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds  were  missing  ;  and  wound  up  his  report  by 
requesting  that  his  excellency  would  be  pleased  to 
order  an  investigation  and  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stance. The  following  was  the  quaint  and  charac- 
teristic reply — '  There  ith  not  the  thlightht  occa- 
thion  for  invethtigathion  or  inquiry,  thir  !     When- 
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ever  there  ith  a  robbery  in  your  department,  it  ith 
amongtht  yourthelves  :  tho  go  back  to  your  offith, 
and  find  the  money  ath  quick  ath  pothible  !' 
Strange  to  say,  the  abstracted  cash  was  eventually 
found  ;  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  suppress  the 
names  of  the  parties  implicated  in  the  trans- 
action." 

RECIPE    FOR   PUNCH. 

"  While  Dan  was  prevailing  upon  some  water  to 
boil  in  a  huge  vessel  in  the  kitchen,  we  discussed 
one  more  bottle  of  Madeira ;  and  by  the  time  the 
last  glass  was  tossed  off,  he  made  his  appearance 
with  a  respectable-sized  bowl,  an  enormous  jug  of 
boiling  water,  and  a  large  paper  bag  filled  with 
sugar.  Our  punch-maker  then  commenced  opera- 
tions ;  and  having  extracted  from  his  secret  store 
a  bottle  of  his  matchless  rum,  his  limes,  and  a 
small  pot  of  Guava  jelly,  he  brewed  about  a  pint 
of  green  tea,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  caught  the  aroma 
of  two  ounces  of  best  gunpowder  ;  and,  the  in- 
fusion finished,  the  sugar,  or  rather  two  thirds  of 
the  proportion  required,  was  dissolved  in  it. 
After  the  tea-leaves  had  been  thrown  aside,  the 
remainder  of  the  sugar  was  rubbed  on  the  rind  of 
the  limes ;  Mr.  Hamilton  observing,  that  the 
essential  oil  which  conveyed  the  exquisite  flavor 
was  more  equally  distributed  throughout  the  com- 
pound than  when  the  skin  was  peeled.  Then  the 
delicious  acid  of  the  fruit  was  added  to  the  already 
impregnated  sugar  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  several 
lumps  had  imbibed  the  proportion  required,  the 
Guava  jelly  (and  without  this  Occidental  confec- 
tion no  punch  can  be  pronounced  perfect)  was  dis- 
solved in  a  pint  or  so  of  boiling  water. 

"  This  done,  the  tea,  the  sweets,  and  acid,  were 
commingled ;  and  the  foundation,  or  sherbet, 
tested  by  the  experienced  palate  of  the  '  grand 
compounder :'  six  glasses  of  cognac,  two  of 
Madeira,  and  the  bottle  of  old  rum,  were  added, 
and  over  all  about  a  quart  more  of  boiling-water, 
and,  as  a  finishing  touch,  the  slightest  possible 
sprinkling  of  nutmeg.  Here  was  the  punch  ;  and, 
oh  ye  gods,  what  punch  !  it  out-nectared  nectar ! 
Such  tipple  never  before  had  passed  my  lips.  I 
have,  in  the  West  Indies,  since  the  period  I  am 
recording,  drunk  some  very  luscious  and  fasci- 
nating mixtures  very  nearly  resembling  it ;  but  I 
never  knew  it  surpassed,  if  equalled,  even  in  the 
tropical  region  of  yellow  fever  and  land-crabs  ;  for 
my  old  friend  Hamilton  was  the  best,  the  very  best 
concocter  of  punch  I  ever  met  with.  Whether  it 
was  the  tea,  the  limes,  or  the  Guava  jelly,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say,  but  the  truth  must  be  told — 
Captain  Griffiths  and  myself  were  very  curiously 
'  bosky'  by  ten  o'clock  ;  and,  as  we  were  informed 
the  following  morning  by  the  Major  and  Mr. 
Hamilton,  poor  Dan  had  a  troublesome  job  of  it  in 
tucking  us  up  for  the  night." 

CANADIAN    WINTER    GARMENTS. 

"The  sojourner  in  Canada  should  be  well 
armed  against  the  cold  in  the  way  of  clothing. 
All  the  great-coats,  box-coats,  pilot-coats,  tag- 
lionis,  and  wrappers  of  every  kind  that  man  ever 
wore,  will  avail  not  unless  there  be  an  under- 
casing  of  chamois  leather.  An  invisible  waistcoat 
with  continuations  to  match  of  this  impervious 
material  are  worth  all  the  woollen  materials  that 
ever  came  from  Manchester.  A  leathern  casing 
worn  over  the  under-drapery  will  bid  defiance  to 
the  keenest  blast  that  ever  chilled  the  North 
American  traveller  ;  and  the   usual  winter   gar- 


ments of  our  own  climate  will  suffice  with  the 
hidden  precaution  I  have  made  mention  of. 

"  The  Canadians  of  high  and  low  degree  invari- 
ably adopt  a  fur  or  seal-skin  cap  for  winter  wear  ; 
but  a  stout  beaver  hat  of  an  extra  size,  to  admit 
of  a  strong  lining  throughout  of  the  aforesaid 
chamois  leather,  will  be  found  a  more  comfortable 
covering  for  the  head-piece. 

"  To  proceed  to  extremities — a  word  about  the 
feet:  the  Indian  moccasin  is  the  lightest,  warmest, 
and  best  protection  ;  a  large  boot  made  of  cloth 
with  a  sole  of  felt  is  a  favorite  adoption  with 
some  ;  but  a  moccasin  over  an  easy  boot  is  the 
best  of  all. 

"  But  methinks  I  hear  the  impatient  reader  ex- 
claim, '  This  is  all  very  well ;  but  the  nose — what 
is  to  become  of  the  nose  V  Ay  !  there  's  the  rub, 
as  I  shall  presently  show. 

"  A  Canadian  frost  is  no  respecter  of  persons ; 
his  rude,  uncouth  hand  twitches  the  prominent 
feature  of  all :  and  well  do  I  remember,  in  the 
first  week  of  my  campaign,  when  a  private  of  one 
of  the  regiments  came  up  to  me,  and,  saluting  me 
with  his  right  hand,  rubbed  my  nose  most  uncere- 
moniously with  his  left.  To  draw  back,  with  a 
clenched  fist  preparatory  to  knocking  the  fellow 
down,  was  the  work  of  a  moment :  but  ere  I  had 
carried  into  effect  this  pugnacious  resolution,  the 
man  had  retreated,  and  respectfully  announced 
that  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  my  counte- 
nance was  frost-bitten  ;  and  that  unless  I  sub- 
mitted to  instant  friction  with  a  bountiful  applica- 
tion of  snow,  I  should  in  all  probability  rue  the 
consequences,  and  carry  with  me,  to  say  the  least, 
very  equivocal  symptoms  of  having  been  deprived 
of  my  nasal  proportions  in  a  less  glorious  cause. 
I  gave  the  fellow  a  trifling  reward  for  his  timely 
assistance,  and  have  frequently  tendered  a  similar 
service  to  the  greenhorns." 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  recorded  cases 
of  hydrophobia,  the  full  account  which  Mr.  Tol- 
frey  gives  of  the  progress  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's disease  is  curious,  from  the  circumstances 
and  resolution  of  the  patient.  Even  if  the  words 
in  italics  in  the  following  passage  were  an  acci- 
dental expression,  it  was  a  singular  expression  : 
but  it  possibly  was  the  same  misgiving  which  in- 
duces doubtful  patients  to  allude  to  death,  to  get  a 
contradiction.  The  conversation  took  place  at  a 
tent  dinner-party  in  the  woods,  given  on  the  occa- 
sion of  laying  out  the  site  of  a  new  town. 

"  As  the  duke  was  sipping  his  claret,  he  ob- 
served to  Colonel  Cockburn,  '  I  don't  know  how  it 
is,  Cockburn,  but  I  cannot  relish  my  wine  to-night 
as  usual,  and  I  feel  that  if  I  were  a  dog,  I  should 
be  shot  for  a  mad  one.' 

"  What  must  have  been  the  feeling  that  could 
have  dictated  such  an  extraordinary  speech ! 
Was  it  the  result  of  disease  operating  on  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  affecting  the  mind  in  connexion 
with  the  accident  itself?  This  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable ;  for  up  to  the  moment  of  the  utterance 
of  this  singular  expression,  the  duke  had  never 
alluded  in  any  way  whatever  to  the  circumstance 
of  having  been  bitten.  The  insidious  poison  lurk- 
ing in  the  veins  may  have  given  rise  to  sensations 
which  called  forth  the  observation  ;  but  under  any 
circumstances  it  must  be  quoted  as  a  remarkable 
instance  of  prediction,  if  not  of  prescience.  To 
the  majority  of  the  party  present  the  words  were 
unheeded,  or  perhaps  looked  upon  as  a  quaint  and 
passing  observation.  Not  so,  however,  with 
Colonel  Cockburn  and  Major  Bowles,  who  viewed 
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the  matter  in  a  more  serious  light ;  for  as  soon  as 
the  meeting  broke  up  and  the  duke  had  retired 
to  his  tent,  they  held  a  consultation,  and  com- 
municated their  thoughts  as  well  as  apprehensions 
to  each  other." 

The  following  anecdote,  when  the  disorder  had 
made  some  progress,  contains  a  singular  example 
of  the  acute  sensation  of  hydrophobia. 

"  Colonel  Cock  burn  and  Major  Bowles  pressed 
the  duke  to  partake  of  some  nourishment  :  but  the 
tea  and  coffee  were  untouched,  and  an  impatient 
gesture  of  the  hand  betrayed  the  sufferings  of  the 
object  of  their  solicitude  at  the  sight  of  liquids. 
The  meal  was  hurried  over  with  all  practicable 
despatch,  and  the  duke  consented  to  accompany 
these  gentlemen  down  to  the  river  and  embark  in 
the  canoe  ;  and  it  had  been  decided  upon  that 
Major  Bowles  was  to  attend  the  duke,  while 
Colonel  Cockburn  rode  from  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion to  the  Rapids,  there  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  duke's  being  conveyed  down  the  Ottoway 
to  Lachine,  about  nine  miles  from  Montreal. 
Leaning  on  the  arms  of  his  companions,  the  duke 
walked  to  the  river's  side  ;  but  the  moment  his 
grace  saw  the  water,  a  spasmodic  seizure  told  the 
agony  he  was  enduring.  He  was  turning  away 
from  the  obnoxious  element,  when  his  grace  was 
entreated  to  muster  resolution  and  enter  the  canoe. 
With  a  desperate  effort  he  did  so,  exclaiming,  as 
he  rushed  into  the  frail  bark,  '  Charles  Lennox 
never  was  afraid  of  anything.' 

"  Major  Bowles  as  quickly  followed  ;  the  Ca- 
nadian boatman  shoved  off;  and  the  canoe  with  its 
illustrious  freight  was  soon  floating  down  the  cur- 
rent. Its  course,  however,  was  but  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  for  a  few  seconds  had  scarcely  elapsed  ere 
the  duke,  in  a  paroxysm  of  agony,  seized  one  of 
the  Canadian  boatmen  by  the  throat,  command- 
ing him  with  frantic  earnestness  to  row  to 
land. 

"  The  mandate  was  of  too  imperative  a  nature 
to  admit  of  a  refusal  or  even  delay  :  it  was  obeyed 
on  the  instant ;  and  the  canoe  had  scarcely  grated 
on  the  strand  before  the  duke  had  leaped  upon  the 
bank,  and  was  making  for  the  woods.  Colonel 
Cockburn,  who  had  mounted  his  horse  for  the  pur- 
pose of  apprizing  the  Bateliers  at  the  station  at  the 
head  of  the  Rapids  of  the  duke's  approach,  had  not 
proceeded  half  a  mile  on  the  road  when  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  his  grace  through  the  pine-trees  run- 
ning at  the  top  of  his  speed  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  river.  To  turn  his  horse  and  gallop 
after  the  duke  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and 
having  succeeded  in  his  object,  the  next  point  was 
to  place  the  unhappy  nobleman  under  shelter. 
One  of  the  boatmen  who  had  followed  the  duke 
into  the  woods  having  reached  the  spot  where 
Colonel  Cockburn  had  overtaken  his  grace,  un- 
dertook to  conduct  the  party  to  a  farm-house  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower  down  the  stream. 

"  To  this  humble  dwelling  the  duke  was  taken  : 
but,  when  laid  upon  a  sofa  in  the  only  habitable 
apartment  of  this  building,  his  grace's  agitation 
increased  to  a  violent  degree  ;  and,  while  laboring 
under  frightful  spasmodic  affection,  he  entreated 
to  be  removed  further  from  the  river,  as  he  could 
hear  the  rippling  caused  by  the  current.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  request,  the  duke  was  supported 
by  Major  Bowles  and  Colonel  Cockburn  to  a  barn 
about  a  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling- 
house  ;  and  a  rude  bed  of  clean  straw  having  been 
piled  together  in  one  corner,  his  grace  was  laid 
upon  it.     It  became  evident  to  those  around  the 


sufferer  that  the  dreaded  crisis  was  approaching  ; 
indeed,  the  duke  himself  was  aware  that  his  last 
hour  was  at  hand.  His  grace  was  perfectly  calm 
and  collected  and  resigned  to  his  fate  ;  so  much 
so,  that  a  very  short  time  before  he  breathed  his 
last,  the  duke  wrote  a  letter  to  Lady  Mary  Lennox, 
his  eldest  daughter,  the  contents  of  which  related 
to  family  matters  of  a  strictly  private  nature. 
From  the  moment  this  task  had  been  accom- 
plished, the  duke  grew  gradually  worse,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  sinking.  Towards  evening,  his  grace 
was  seized  with  shivering-fits,  and  the  extremities 
became  cold  ;  but  his  senses  never  forsook  him  : 
he  recognized  every  one  around  him,  and  prayed 
to  be  released  from  his  sufferings.  About  eight 
o'clock,  this  revered  and  lamented  nobleman 
breathed  his  last,  with  the  resignation  of  a  Chris- 
tian, and  the  fortitude  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  just  and  the  good." 


David  Roberts'  beautiful  sketches  of  the  Tem- 
ples, Pyramids,  and  Sculptures  of  Egypt  and  of 
Cairo,  are  now  again  exhibited  at  Mr.  Hogarth's 
Gallery  in  the  Haymarket ;  preparatorily  to  the 
publication  of  the  Egyptian  portion  of  Mr.  Rob- 
erts' great  work.  The  celebrity  of  these  draw- 
ings renders  any  fresh  testimony  to  their  merits 
almost  superfluous  ;  but  those  who  have  seen  them 
before  will  be  highly  gratified,  as  we  have  been, 
by  another  sight  of  them  ;  and  the  present  collec- 
tion, sixty  in  number,  includes,  we  believe,  some 
not  previously  shown ;  at  least  some  appeared 
new  to  us. 

It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  they  comprise  views 
of  the  Temples  of  Karnak,  Luxor,  Philoe,  Den- 
dera,  Edfou,  Ibsamboul,  and  the  Memnonium ; 
the  Pyramids,  the  Sphinx,  the  Memnon  statues ; 
and  the  mosques  and  bazaars  of  Cairo,  taken  from 
various  points.  The  minute  accuracy  and  delicate 
neatness  of  the  outlines  are  admirable  ;  but  the 
great  merit  of  these  drawings  consists  in  the  per- 
fect idea  they  convey  of  the  vast  magnitude  and 
sublime  grandeur  of  the  stupendous  relics  of 
Egyptian  art.  In  this  respect  they  are  unique : 
Mr.  Roberts  has  done  what  no  other  artist  has 
accomplished,  though  many  have  tried. 


London  Peace  Society. — The  twenty-ninth 
annual  meeting  of  the  society  for  the  promotion 
of  permanent  and  universal  peace  took  place  on 
Tuesday  evening,  at  Finsbury  chapel.  The  meet- 
ing was  presided  over  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Alexander. 
The  chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  spoke 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  peace  principles,  as  de- 
monstrated by  the  increased  interest  taken  in  their 
promulgation  both  at  home  and  abroad.  From 
the  report,  it  appeared  that  the  society's  agent, 
Mr.  Rigaud,  had  labored  in  Holland,  France, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  some  of  the  bordering 
towns  of  Germany,  and  that  several  new  auxiliary 
associations  had  been  formed  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Copies  of  the  society's  works  were 
presented  to  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king 
of  Saxony,  when  visiting  in  this  country,  and  also 
to  the  king  of  the  French  (accompanied  by  a  me- 
morial) on  the  occurrence  of  the  wars  in  Morocco, 
Hayti,  and  Tahiti.  The  diet  in  Switzerland  had 
been  likewise  memorialized,  and  a  correspondence 
opened  with  the  American  Peace  Society  regard- 
ing President  Polk's  speech  in  reference  to  the 
Oregon  territory. 


A   HOT-WATER   CURE. 
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[The  habits  and  tastes  of  the  American  people 
are  so  refined  and  fastidious,  that  we  must  apolo- 
gize for  shocking  them  with  some  parts  of  these 
German  scenes,  by  pleading  the  desire  to  show 
them  as  much  as  we  can  of  the  Living  Age.] 

From  the  Critic. 
A  Hot-water    Cure,  sought  out  in  Germany,  in  the 
summer   of  1844.     The  Journal  of  a  Patient. 
London,  1845.     Saunders  and  Otley. 

Our  patient  is  a  gentleman  of  happier  temper 
than  is  usually  found  in  travelling  Englishmen, 
especially  such  of  them  as  are  troubled  with  dys- 
pepsia. In  other  respects  he  is  a  true  Briton, 
"upright  and  downright,"  as  himself  tells  us; 
and,  we  believe,  few  who  have  visited  the  Conti- 
nent will  hesitate  to  pronounce  an  English  gentle- 
man superior,  in  all  that  becomes  the  man,  to  the 
best  specimens  of  French  finikin  politesse  or  Ger- 
man formality  and  selfishness. 

Doctors  at  home  differing  as  to  his  ailments  and 
their  cure,  our  patient  resolved  to  seek  health  at 
foreign  spas.  Forthwith  he  took  his  carpet-bag, 
and  departed  for  Aix. 

The  steam  voyage  to  Antwerp,  the  aspect  of 
that  old  city,  the  visit  to  Brussels  and  "Waterloo, 
the  slow  passage  by  railway  to  Aix,  are  too  well 
known  to  permit  of  extract.  Established  there, 
we  must,  however,  permit  him,  in  his  lively  man- 
ner, to  sketch 

A  GERMAN  TABLE  D'HOTE. 

"  The  carving  department  was  admirably  and 
promptly  performed  by  the  landlord,  who  rose 
from  table  when  the  joints  or  fowls  came  in. 
A  thick  wooden  tray,  a  yard  long,  by  half  a 
yard  broad,  is  placed  upon  the  side-table ;  and 
upon  this  the  joints,  chickens,  ducks,  &c,  are 
taken  from  the  dishes  by  shanks,  legs,  or  other 
convenient  handles.  Here  they  were  sliced, 
chopped  up  most  dexterously,  shovelled  into 
dishes,  and  sent  round  with  surprising  despatch, 
while  all  the  time  another  current  of  dishes  was 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  amongst  the  guests 
themselves.  Although  the  taking  of  meat  from 
the  dishes  and  putting  it  upon  a  board  to  be  cut 
up,  appears  at  first  unseemly,  it  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  cleanly  enough,  for  the  tray  is  beautifully 
white,  and  frequently  changed.  But  the  land- 
lord's dexterity  is  a  thing  to  see.  Angelo  himself 
could  not  slice  an  imaginary  antagonist  to  pieces 
quicker  than  he  does  a  fowl.  '  Left  cheek — right 
cheek — wrist — leg — chop,  chop,  chop' — and  the 
fowl  is  in  six  parts,  with  both  feet  amputated.  It 
is  done  at  the  rate  of  a  chicken  in  five  seconds,  or 
twelve  a  minute. 

"  I  wish  I  could  speak  as  favorably  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  guests  as  of  the  excellence  of  the  din- 
ner. A  gentlemanly-looking  man  seated  next  to 
me,  and  having  a  lady  on  the  other  side,  commit- 
ted the  first  solecism.  Wheeling  suddenly  half 
round,  he  hawked  most  audibly,  and  then  sent  a 
shot  diagonally  along  the  backs  of  the  line  towards 
the  door.  This  signal  was  promptly  taken  up, 
and  a  smart  fusillade  passed  round  the  table.  The 
firing,  however,  was  heaviest  towards  the  close  of 
the  dinner.  But  this  was  not  nearly  so  disgusting 
to  me  as  the  silent  expectorations  of  an  elderly 
gentleman  opposite,  with  a  narrow  green  ribbon  in 
his  button-hole.  Raising  the  fluid  to  be  discharged 
by  a  most  unpleasant  hydraulic  process,  he  pro- 
ceeded quietly  to  eject  it  between  his  knees  upon 


the  floor,  holding  up  a  hand  which  was  far  from 
an  effectual  screen.  There  was  a  long  contest 
between  the  force  of  gravity  and  the  cohesive 
nature  of  the  fluid ;  and  though  the  former  did 
eventually  prevail,  it  was  not  until  a  line  had 
been  spun  reaching  nearly  to  the  table-cloth. 
When  I  say  that  this  gentleman  took  snuff — but  I 
forbear — I  never  in  all  my  life  saw  people,  both 
male  and  female,  eat  more  enormously  ;  and  there 
was  an  anxiety  and  excitement  to  obtain  a  favorite 
dish  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  hide.  Such  a 
shovelling  up  of  buttered  beans  upon  the  blades 
of  knives  ;  such  a  pitching  of  trusses  of  salad  into 
mouths,  'and  talking  through  it;'  and  such  a 
mopping  up  of  gravy,  and  polishing  of  plates  with 
great  sponges  of  bread,  I  never  did  see.  Soon 
after  the  ice  had  passed  round,  and  before  a  sin- 
gle lady  had  left  the  room,  a  gentleman  drew  forth 
his  cigar-case,  another  did  the  same — candles 
came  in — and  a  pretty  general  '  blowing  of  clouds' 
took  place  round  the  table.  The  ladies,  I  suppose 
from  habit,  seemed  quite  reconciled  to  this  cus- 
tom;  indeed,  the  smell  of  the  fullest  flavored 
Cuba — the  most  pestilent  rat-tail — is  a  delicious 
perfume  to  the  odor  of  the  cold  dirty  pipe  which 
most  Germans  carry  in  their  pockets,  and  which 
they  inhale  all  their  lives." 

He  dedicates  the  intervals  between  bathing  and 
drinking  fetid  water  to  a  close  inspection  of  the 
various  sights  of  Aix,  the  notes  of  which  offer  no 
novelty.  We  prefer  his  graphic  pictures  of  men 
and  manners.  The  perpetual  bow  of  the  Germans 
sadly  perplexes  him.  "  It  is  impossible,"  he  says, 
"  to  pass  a  day  in  this  country  without  being 
called  upon  to  execute  some  dozen  of  bows  some- 
how." He  was  compelled  to  take  lessons  in  the 
art.  The  bow  simple  was  easy  enough ;  but  a 
much  more  difficult  affair  was 

THE  COMPOUND  BOW. 

"The  compound  bow  is  more  difficult;  like 
skating,  it  must  be  learned  young.  For  instance, 
a  gentleman  meets  two  parties — and  ladies  should 
be  amongst  them — at  ten  or  fifteen  yards  apart ; 
then  it  is  that  you  see  the  triumph  of  the  adept. 
If  the  two  parties  are  more  than  fifteen  yards  from 
each  other,  there  is  time  to  resume  the  hat,  and 
merely  repeat  the  same  bow  to  the  second  party. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  at  less  than  ten  yards, 
the  same  bow  might  be  made  to  serve  for  both.  But 
in  the  critical  interval  of  the  five  yards,  what  does 
the  German  do  1  He  warms  up  his  first  bow,  and 
throws  in  a  little  more  spice  ;  raising  the  hat  as  if 
to  put  it  on  after  passing  his  first  friends,  he  gives 
it  a  slight  lift  higher  than  the  head  with  a  second 
motion,  and  then  diving  forward  lower  than  at 
first,  he  sweeps  the  hat  round  to  the  rear,  so  that 
the  crown  may  just  clear  the  ground." 

Our  patient  amused  himself  with  imagining 
moot  points  in  bowing.     Here  is 

A  PERPLEXITY  SOLVED. 

"  I  have  sometimes  wondered  what  a  German 
gentleman  would  do  if  he  were  to  receive  a  bow, 
and  not  be  able  to  take  off  his  hat  in  return. 
This  I  had  an  unexpected  opportunity  of  putting 
to  the  proof.  Residing  at  this  hotel,  and  dining 
with  us,  there  is  a  little  elderly  gentleman  of  rank, 
(either  a  count  or  a  baron,)  and  I  have  understood 
a  diplomatist.  He  is  at  this  moment,  the  great 
man  of  the  company,  and  treated  accordingly. 
At  table  he  looks  well ;  wears  his  ribbon  with  an 
air,  as  if  conscious  that  he  deserved  no  less  ;  com- 
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ports  himself  with  cheerful  dignity  to  his  neigh- 
bors, and  now  and  then  unbends  into  a  rosy  state 
of  enjoyment,  when  he  has  a  waggish  twinkle  of 
the  eye,  as  if  he  felt  that  he  could  turn  the  flank 
of  old  Metternich  himself.  But  in  the  morning, 
the  case  is  sadly  different.  He  seems  to  lay 
aside  his  spirit  with  the  ensigns  of  his  order,  and  a 
more  wretched  object  at  the  well  I  never  saw. 
Seedy,  pale,  tottering,  slow,  he  toddles  helplessly 
about  between  his  tumblers,  a  pitiable  example  of 
dispepsia.  *  *  *  *  But  it  is  his  bow  that  I 
have  to  do  with.  Returning,  this  morning,  along 
one  of  the  passages  which  connect  the  hotel  with 
the  bath-house,  I  saw  the  baron  coming  towards 
me  with  his  hat  on,  a  tumbler  full  of  water  in  one 
hand,  and  something  like  a  dressing-case  in  the 
other.  I  had  never  before  met  him  face  to  face, 
in  a  passage,  or,  indeed,  been  within  good  bowing 
range  of  him  anywhere ;  and  this  was  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  neglected.  I  gathered  myself 
together  for  the  effort ;  thought  for  one  second  of 
George  the  Fourth,  (I  was  getting  above  the  land- 
lord,) and  at  precisely  four  paces  and  a  half  com- 
menced the  execution  of  No.  1  in  my  best  style. 
The  baron  was  startled,  but  not  taken  aback ; 
bending  forward  gracefully,  he  raised  the  dressing- 
case  to  show  the  impossibility  of  doing  as  he 
wished,  and  then  with  a  second,  a  lower,  and,  if 
possible,  a  more  graceful  dive,  he  slided  past,  half- 
turning  towards  me  as  he  did  so,  and  at  the  same 
time  raising  the  tumbler  to  his  breast." 
In  the  fields  near  Aix  he  stumbles  upon 

A    BLACK   BROOK. 

"  Walking  through  a  meadow  near  the  railway 
viaduct,  I  came  upon  the  hot  brook,  flowing  from 
Borcette  towards  the  millpond ;  it  had  a  singular 
appearance,  smoking  amongst  the  haycocks,  and 
is  a  most  repulsive  looking  stream.  The  water 
deposits  a  black  slimy  substance,  which  com- 
pletely covers  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  brook, 
and  which,  hanging  in  flaps,  is  called  'Jew's 
ears.'  Though  the  water  itself  is  clear,  it  looks 
like  a  river  of  ink.  Half  way  up  the  field,  is  a 
small  spring,  of  a  still  more  repulsive  appearance, 
more  fetid  smell,  and  a  nastier  taste.  If  the 
ancients  had  called  such  a  stream  as  this  a  river 
of  Hell,  there  had  been  something  appropriate  in 
it.  I  disturbed  some  large  rats,  who  took  to  the 
hot  water  gallantly.  The  Germans  have  some 
strange  mystical  notions  about  the  composition  of 
these  mineral  waters  ;  they  imagine  them  full  of 
living  animalculae,  which  die  at  a  temperature 
lower  than  28°  of  Reaumur,  and  refer  the  un- 
doubted fact  of  the  animal  matter  they  contain,  to 
countless  millions  of  insects.  In  this  case,  we 
are  drinking  a  curious  kind  of  living  broth." 

There  is  true  Young  Englandism,  in  his  com- 
ments on 

SERVANTS    IN   GERMANY. 

V  The  courtesy  towards  people  of  different  ranks 
in  this  country  is  pleasing  to  see ;  servants  are 
not  bullied  or  spoken  harshly  to  as.  with  us ;  but 
the  hotel  waiters  are  of  a  higher  caste,  and  are 
put  in  that  situation  as  a  kind  of  apprentice,  to 
learn  the  science  of  innkeeping ;  they  have  their 
quiet  jokes  with  the  company,  as  they  hand  the 
dishes,  and  press  upon  your  notice  what  they  have 
observed  you  like  :  '  Mais  e'est  bon  ca,  Monsieur, 
goutez-en  e'est  ce  que  vous  aimez.'  Sometimes, 
when  a  good  workman's  plate  is  overloaded  with 
his  chips,  they  add  a  little  quiet  satire,  in  offering 


him  the  same  again.  This  is  better  than  the  vul- 
gar self-sufficiency  of  an  English  waiter.  One 
day,  at  the  table  d'hote,  a  lady  handed  a  glass  of 
wine  to  one  of  the  young  waiters,  who  drank  it 
reverentially  behind  her  chair ;  it  was  her  son  ; 
and  she  kept  a  respectable  hotel  in  Cologne." 

A  broader  philosophy  than  the  immediate  sub- 
ject teaches  is  suggested  by  this  lively  and  truth- 
ful sketch  of 

DINNER-TABLE    CONVENTIONALITIES. 

"  It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  conventionalities  of 
different  people  at  our  dinner-table.  One  day  a 
Frenchman  picking  his  teeth  with  his  fork,  gently 
reproved  a  young  German  for  noisily  and  offen- 
sively collecting  his  saliva,  and  dropping  it  on  the 
floor.  '  J'en  conviens,'  said  the  other,  good 
humoredly,  '  but  I  really  was  obliged  ;  it  was 
either  that  or  swallow  it.'  A  Belgian  who  re- 
gards with  disgust  the  conveying  of  peas  to  the 
mouth  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  has  no  scruple  in 
combing  his  head  at  table,  completing  his  toilet 
with  a  small  mirror,  with  which  he  examines  the 
state  of  his  back  teeth.  An  Italian,  who  affects 
the  fine  gentleman,  and  looks  contemptuously 
upon  the  holiday  clothiers  of  Venders,  who  come 
to  spend  their  Sunday  here,  will  not  only  spit  and 
do  worse,  but  help  himself  to  strawberries  with 
his  well-worn  toothpick.  A  German  sits  at 
breakfast  with  his  wife  with  his  hat  on,  though 
out  of  doors  he  can  hardly  keep  it  on  his  head  for 
bowing.  Yesterday,  a  gentleman  helping  a  lady 
to  champagne,  saw  something  in  the  wine,  and 
dipped  his  finger  into  the  glass  to  remove  it ;  then 
filled  up  the  glass,  and  politely  presented  it.  On 
all  sides  you  see  the  old  principle  of  '  fingers  before 
forks,'  amply  carried  out  in  these  days.  Some 
of  the  ladies  pick  their  bones  with  relish,  and  for- 
getting that  napkins  are  liberally  supplied,  scru- 
pulously lick  their  fingers  afterwards.  Even  the 
pretty  young  lady  will  persist  in  dragging  her  cul- 
lets  off  the  dish  by  the  bone.  I  believe  I  am  the 
only  person  who  gets  the  knife  and  fork  changed 
at  every  change  of  plate ;  but  this  affectation  I 
mean  to  discontinue.  The  practice  is,  after  care- 
fully wiping  and  polishing  the  plate  with  a  piece 
of  bread,  and  swallowing  it,  to  take  another  piece 
and  wipe  the  knife  and  fork  :  this,  at  any  rate,  is 
better  than  having  them  polished  up  by  a  common 
towel,  which  must  happen  if  every  one  sent  them 
away  with  their  plates.  I  am  sorry  to  observe 
that  our  guests  of  all  countries  lose  all  sense  of 
restraint  or  decorum  when  there  is  a  chance  of  a 
favorite  dish  escaping  them.  Waiters  are  then 
vehemently  called  to,  seized  if  possible,  but  wear- 
ing no  coat-tails,  this  is  not  easy  ;  and  quietly  but 
deeply  cursed  if  they  miss  an  expectant.  After  a 
man  has  well  heaped  his  own  plate,  I  have  known 
him  turn  to  a  neighbor  with  an  '  En-voulez-vous, 
Monsieur?'  I  was  much  amused  one  day  with  a 
fat  plethoric  fellow  who  came  in  late  and  sat  next 
to  me.  The  bouillie  was  going  round,  but  had 
passed  him  while  eating  his  soup.  However,  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  his  plate  changed,  he  helped 
himself  to  cauliflower,  and  looked  out  sharp  for 
the  meat,  which  came  not,  and  was  rapidly  vanish- 
ing, my  neighbor  on  the  other  side  having  just 
cleared  one  dish  at  his  second  helping.  Unluck- 
ily, two  waiters  in  succession,  not  noticing  that 
he  was  already  provided,  handed  him  vegetables 
again,  when  he  started  up,  and  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  shouted,  Fleish,  fleish  !'  continuing 
the  sentence  with  what  I  should  consider,  from 
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the  tone  and  manner,  to  be  the  heartiest  curses  I 
ever  heard  in  my  life.  I  have,  generally  been  un- 
lucky in  my  neighbors.  Hardly  had  I  ceased  to 
congratulate  myself  upon  the  departure  of  the 
gentleman  opposite,  noticed  before  for  his  habit  of 
letting  fall  perpendicular  fluid,  when  his  place 
was  occupied  by  a  lady  of  rank,  whose  powers  of 
mastication  were  but  indifferent.  She  could  get 
through  no  meat  that  was  not  very  tender.  But 
she  was  persevering :  she  gave  it  a  fair  trial  on 
both  sides  of  her  mouth,  and  brought  every 
grinder  into  play  ;  then,  if  she  found  her  efforts 
unavailing,  she  was  wont  to  take  the  mouthful  of 
half-masticated  matter  in  her  hand,  and  shy  it 
with  an  impatient  gesture  under  the  table.  As  I 
have  the  weakness  to  pride  myself  upon  the  polish 
of  my  boots,  I  was  at  first  greatly  disconcerted  at 
this  under-hand  attack,  but  discovering  from  experi- 
ence the  usual  course  of  the  invisible  shells,  I  man- 
aged to  slew  myself  round,  and  let  them  ricochet 
past  to  my  neighbor.  Without  any  affectation  of 
gallantry,  I  mentally  repeat  the  compliment  that 
Frederick  II.  paid  to  one  of  his  distinguished  op- 
ponents : — '  Placez  vous  ici,  (Madame,)  j'aime 
mieux  vous  avoir  de  mon  cote*  que  vis  a,  vis.' 

"  A  Dutchman,  I  observe,  is  disgusted  with  one 
who,  rinsing  his  mouth  after  his  coffee,  spits  the 
contents  into  the  cup. 

"  They  may  call  our  countrymen  rude  and 
bearish — and  there  are  some  curious  specimens 
go  abroad — but  I  am  satisfied  no  person  from 
Wapping,  or  St.  Benet  Sherehog,  would  do 
these  things.  Nay,  I  am  equally  sure  that,  for 
genuine,  real  politeness,  that  does  the  civil  thing 
without  any  flourishing,  they  are  not  to  be  matched 
abroad.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  they  could 
get  rid  of  their  cold  and  apparently  sulky  man- 
ners :  these  I  dislike,  because  we  hate  our  own 
faults  in  others." 

Our  patient  notices  that  the  Germans  never 
talk  politics  with  each  other,  though  they  are 
pleased  to  do  so  with  strangers.  He  has  evidently 
a  military  taste,  and  everything  in  the  shape  of 
soldiery  attracts  his  special  observation.  Of  the 
Prussian  troops  he  remarks  that  if  he  had  not  seen 
the  Belgians,  he  should  have  pronounced  them 
the  most  slovenly  he  ever  encountered,  that  is,  not 
so  much  in  dress  as  in  movements. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  learn 
something  of  the  ordeal  to  which  the  frequenters 
of  the  spas  are  subjected.     Behold  then 

THE   DOUCHE    BATHS. 

"The  douche  baths  are  excellent  and  well  ar- 
ranged here,  at  the  emperor's  bath-house.  The 
water  is  pumped  up  to  a  reservoir  very  much 
higher  than  the  baths,  and  is  guided  down  upon 
you  with  very  considerable  force,  in  a  stream  as 
large  as  your  arm.  Leaning  down  upon  the  steps 
upon  your  hands  as  low  as  possible,  you  receive 
the  hot  stream  like  a  shower  of  lead  upon  your 
neck  and  shoulders,  from  whence  it  is  slowly 
guided  down  each  arm  and  leg,  and  even  upon  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  while  the  man  vigorously  rubs 
where  the  spout  is  playing.  When  one  side  is 
done,  you  are  turned,  and  the  same  process  gone 
through  on  the  other.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is 
agreeable,  but  the  sensation  afterwards  is  highly 
so ;  and  good  spirits  invariably  follow.  The 
douches  in  the  other  bath-houses  are  very  feeble 
in  comparison  with  this  ;  but  even  this  one  sinks 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
douches  at  some  of  the  cold  water  establishments 
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in  this  country.  There  the  cold  mountain  stream 
comes  upon  you  from  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet 
in  a  stream  the  size  of  a  cable." 

However  uncomplimentary,  there  is  strict  truth 
in  his  description  of 

DRESS  IN  GERMANY. 

"  No  people  are  so  entirely  unaristocratic  in  their 
appearance.  The  air  distingue  is  not  to  be  found 
here.  The  young  are  overdressed  ;  the  old,  slovens. 
The  reverse  of  Brummel's  maxim  is  their  aim, 
and  the  more  people  turn  to  look  after  them,  the 
better  dressed  would  they  fancy  themselves. 
Their  dress  is  without  '  keeping'  or  consistency 
— long  hair,  exaggerated  whiskers,  ferocious 
moustaches,  heaps  of  bad  trinkets,  and  a  flaming 
stock  with  a  dirty  shirt ;  a  bad  hat  with  a  new 
coat ;  ill-cleaned  boots  with  well-made  trousers, 
and  either  no  gloves  at  all,  or  the  brightest  prim- 
rose. No  people  more  servilely  follow  the  fash- 
ion without  regard  to  its  suiting  them.  Because, 
just  now,  high-crowned,  sugar-loaf  hats  with 
broad  brims  are  the  mode,  everybody  has  them ; 
and  a  more  unbecoming  head-dress,  especially 
combined  with  a  peaked  beard  and  hair  over  the 
ears,  it  would  be  difficult  to  invent.  I  fear,  too, 
that  they  sadly  neglect  Brummel's  fundamental 
law — '  Fine  linen,  plenty  of  it,  and  country  wash- 
ing.' " 

From  Aix  he  wanders  to  Wiesbaden,  where  the 
springs  are  still  more  various  in  taste  and  quality. 

THE  WATERS  OF  WIESBADEN. 

"In  front  is  the  '  Wein  Brunnen,'  a  circular 
basin,  in  which  nature  sends  up  a  light  white 
wine  of  a  peculiar  vintage,  considerably  charged 
with  gas.  It  is  cold  and  deliciously  refreshing, 
better  than  selter  water,  and  a  little  less  '  fruity' 
than  the  weaker  kinds  of  Rhenish.  It  is  a  spring 
to  tempt  a  man  into  a  vow  of  total  abstinence  from 
all  liquors  but  those  of  nature's  providing.  I  have 
tasted  the  wine  spring  of  St.  Galmier,  in  France, 
which  I  think  inferior  to  this,  though  sweeter. 
After  a  couple  of  bumpers,  I  hastened  to  the  bath- 
house, anxious  for  a  plunge  into  the  Mulligatawny 
soup  we  have  heard  so  much  of. 

"  Strange  tricks  we  play  with  the  stomach  and 
person  in  this  country.  I  began  the  day  with  four 
tumblers  of  natural  chicken  broth,  and  a  bath 
of  the  same  at  Wiesbaden.  This  was  followed 
by  a  couple  of  glasses  of  mineral  wine,  and  a 
plunge  into  Mulligatawny  soup  at  Schwalbach  : 
more  natural  wine  after  dinner,  for  finding  the 
'  ordinaire'  very  ordinary  indeed  at  the  hotel,  I 
adjourned  to  the  well  to  conclude  my  potations, 
and  I  proposed  to  finish  the  evening  with  a  good 
wash  in  snake  broth  at  Schlangenbad." 

A  shrewd  observer  of  men,  he  notices  this 

TRAIT  OF  NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 

"  No  guide  is  so  easily  understood  as  a  Frenoh- 
man  :  the  German,  even  if  his  language  be  intel- 
ligible, confines  himself  to  a  dry  detail  of  your 
course,  which  is  forgotten  in  the  next  street ;  but 
the  Frenchman  catches  you  by  the  elbow,  and 
thrusting  out  an  arm  before  you,  indicates  with 
his  fingers  bent  to  an  angle,  or  his  thumb  thrown 
back,  or  by  easy  curves  of  the  wrist,  the  way  you 
have  to  go.  If,  after  all,  he  detects  a  doubt  upon 
your  features,  he  is  as  likely  as  not  to  finish  with 
'  Tenais,  je  vais  vous  montrer  !'  " 

Like  all  his  country  folk,  our  tourist  is  disgusted 
at  the  treatment  of 
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GERMAN  WOMEN. 

"  In  my  way  from  Spa,  I  saw  a  woman  thresh- 
ing in  a  barn  with  a  man  ;  she  beat  her  time  well, 
and  laid  it  on  as  hard  as  her  partner.  This,  I 
think,  nearly  makes  up  the  list  of  female  accom- 
plishments. Brick-making,  stone-breaking,  wheat- 
sowing,  reaping,  mowing,  threshing,  and  carrying 
heavy  loads,  are  pretty  little  additions  to  the 
burdens  that  nature  lays  upon  the  sex.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  any  female  postilions,  or  top-sawyers, 
but  I  live  in  hopes.  In  the  evening  band  at  the 
Brunnen  at  Aix,  a  woman  plays  the  violoncello." 

And  however  primitive  they  may  be,  he  makes 
complaints,  as  being  veritable  nuisances  to  those 
who  cannot  sleep  so  profoundly  as  the  dense 
natives,  of 

GERMAN  WATCHMEN. 

"  There  is  one  great  nuisance  in  these  German 
towns — the  watchmen.  His  habitat  here  is  in  the 
old  tower  of  Granus,  opposite  my  window,  where 
it  is  his  duty  to  look  out  for  fires  and  ring  the 
alarm  bell ;  and  to  prove  that  he  is  awake,  at  least 
once  an  hour,  he  takes  up  the  time  of  night  from 
the  clocks,  and  blows  it  upon  his  cowhorn  ;  and 
again,  a  second  time,  to  prevent  mistakes,  hooting 
out  the  notes  like  an  old  owl,  as  he  is,  longer  and 
longer  in  the  repetition,  as  if  he  took  a  wicked 
pleasure  in  having  as  many  companions  in  his 
watchfulness  as  possible.  The  small  hours  are  a 
bore  to  this  fellow  ;  but  he  dwells  upon  midnight 
with  a  depraved  enjoyment.  I  observe  that  he 
does  not  wait  for  the  old  cathedral  clock,  which, 
indeed,  is  in  a  helpless  state  of  dotage,  and  pro- 
claims the  time  in  a  churchyard  cough." 

He  takes  farewell  of  the  country  with  this 
pithy 

SUMMARY. 

"The  Germans  are  cried  up  as  an  honest  peo- 
ple. I  should  be  the  more  inclined  to  accord  this 
character  to  them,  if  their  shopkeepers  had  not 
two  prices ;  one  for  their  own  countrymen,  and 
another,  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  higher,  for  their 
English  visitors.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  com- 
mon in  all  countries  ;  perhaps  it  may,  but  it  is  not 
honest.  The  highest  and  lowest  classes  are  much 
the  same  everywhere ;  it  is  to  the  middle,  the 
shopocracy,  therefore,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
national  character,  and  I  do  not  think  that  this 
class  can  take  a  higher  ground  that  their  neigh- 
bors. I  have  been  robbed  in  London, more  robbed 
in  France,  and  most  robbed  in  Germany.  The 
English  robbery  is  plausible,  cringing,  pliant;  you 
are  '  shaved,'  and  you  suspect  it.  The  French 
robbery  is  a  pleasant  process,  and  perpetrated,  as 
it  usually  is,  by  a  pretty  woman,  we  are  ready  to 
undergo  it  again.  The  German  is  a  hard,  civil, 
unyielding  '  do.'  You  are  half  imposed  upon  by 
their  heavy  frankness,  and  you  yield  the  other 
half  rather  than  try  the  same  thing  in  another 
shop.  They  are  a  heavy  people.  Heavy  in  their 
manners  and  amusements — in  their  persons  and 
their  pipes — in  their  dinners  and  their  jollifications. 
Drinking  alone  makes  then*  gay,  and  then  there 
is  a  coarseness  in  their  cups.  To  see  a  German 
dancing  is  ridiculous ;  you  are  reminded  of  the 
old  story,  of  one  being  discovered  furiously  jigging 
upon  a  table  by  himself,  and  being  questioned  an 
swered,  '  he  was  learning  to  be  lively.'  You 
are  convinced  that  the  lesson  must  have  been 
thrown  away.  A  German  never  talks  politics 
with  another  German.     They  are  absolutely  with- 


out political  liberty,  and  this  perhaps,  makes  them 
ashamed  to  broach  the  subject ;  but  with  foreign- 
ers they  are  not  quite  so  reserved.  I  very  much 
suspect  that  ten  years  will  see  a  mighty  change. 
I  trust  that  the  '  new  generation,'  amongst  other 
changes,  will  change  their  shirts  and  wash  their 
heads,  curtail  their  pipes,  and  eschew  public  ex- 
pectoration. It  is  a  delightful  country  ;  and  I 
know  not  which  most  to  praise,  the  wines  or  the 
water;  gratitude  whispers  the  latter;  for  I  am 
cured  ;  but  I  took  both  freely,  and  of  all  kinds 
that  came  in  my  way.  Nature  has  been  indeed 
bountiful  to  this  favored  people  ;  she  has  given 
them  the  finest  wines  and  the  noblest  rivers  in 
Europe ;  and  above  all,  provided  them  with  baths, 
which  are  the  attraction  of  the  world,  as  if 

'  To  show  by  one  satiric  touch, 
No  nation  wanted  them  so  much.'  " 

And  here  we  part  company  with  our  cheerful 
valetudinarian,  whose  recovered  health  will,  we 
hope,  be  dedicated  to  more  extensive  travel,  that 
he  may  bring  back  to  us  observations  of  men  and 
things  equally  shrewd  and  amusing  with  those 
which  he  has  here  presented  to  his  countrymen, 
and  illustrated  with  very  clever  sketches  by  the 
pencil,  which  he  wields  with  quite  as  much  ability 
as  the  pen. 


MORNING   THOUGHTS. 

The  summer  sun  is  shining 

Upon  a  world  so  bright ! 
The  dew  upon  each  grassy  blade, 
The  golden  light,  the  depth  of  shade, 
All  seem  as  they  were  only  made 

To  minister  delight. 

From  giant  trees,  strong  branched, 

And  all  their  veined  leaves  ; 
From  little  birds  that  madly  sing  ; 
From  insects  fluttering  on  the  wing ; 
Ay,  from  the  very  meanest  thing, 

My  spirit  joy  receives. 

I  think  of  angel  voices 

When  the  birds'  songs  I  hear ; 
Of  that  celestial  city,  bright 
With  jacinth,  gold  and  chrysolite, 
When,  with  its  blazing  pomp  of  light, 
The  morning  doth  appear  ! 

I  think  of  that  great  River 

That  from  the  throne  flows  free  ; 

Of  weary  pilgrims  on  its  brink, 

Who,  thirsting,  have  come  down  to  drink ; 

Of  that  unfailing  Stream  I  think, 
When  earthly  streams  I  see  ! 

I  think  of  pain  and  dying, 

As  that  which  is  but  nought, 
When  glorious  morning,  warm  and  bright, 
With  all  its  voices  of  delight, 
From  the  chill  darkness  of  the  night, 

Like  a  new  life,  is  brought. 

I  think  of  human  sorrow 

But  as  of  clouds  that  brood 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  day, 
And  the  next  moment  pass  away  ; 
And  with  a  trusting  heart  I  say 

Thank  God ,  all  things  are  good ! 

Mary  Howitt. 
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Frqm  Chambers'  Journal. 
A    VISIT    TO    BIRKENHEAD. 

A  time  of  vast  mechanical  means  like  the  pres- 
ent has  its  sublimities  as  well  as  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  world.  A  Liverpool  millionaire  said  one 
day  not  long  ago  to  a  meeting  of  Perthshire  pro- 
prietors, "Unless  you  do  so  and  so,  I'll  take  my 
railway  by  the  east  of  Fife."  Consider  what  a 
railway  is,  and  say  if  Wolsey's  "  Ego  et  Rex" 
was  a  grander  thing  for  a  subject  to  speak  than 
this.  About  the  same  time,  another  great  rail- 
way hero — a  man  who  a  few  years  since  was  a 
shopkeeper  in  York — was  commissioned  by  a  set 
of  brother  directors  to  accomplish  a  particular  ob- 
ject for  the  general  interest,  and  two  millions  were 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose.  "  Take 
that  sum,"  they  told  him,  "  and  make  the  best  of 
it."  Alexander's  passage  of  the  Granicus  with 
a  handful  of  hardy  Greeks  was  no  doubt  a  fine 
thing  ;  but  there  is  as  much  of  the  grand,  in  its 
own  way,  in  what  many  English  merchants  are 
doing  every  day.  Talk  of  utility  as  having  over- 
powered the  poetical  with  us  !  On  the  contrary, 
the  world  has  never  seen  or  known  a  poetry  like 
what  a  right  spirit  can  trace  in  hundreds  of  the 
facts  by  which  we  are  now  surrounded. 

One  of  the  facts  of  this  kind  which  have  most 
deeply  impressed  us  lately,  is  the  sudden  rise  of 
a  new  city  in  England.  A  city  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  as  the  growth  of  centuries,  for  cities 
have  heretofore  always  taken  centuries  to  build. 
But  now,  such  is  the  hugeness  of  the  power  cre- 
ated by  the  industry  and  wealth  of  this  country, 
there  is  at  least  one  city  which  will  undoubtedly 
have  risen  within  the  brief  space  between  the  boy- 
hood and  manhood  of  its  first  inhabitants.  We 
allude  to  Birkenhead  on  the  Mersey,  near  Liver- 
pool. By  far  the  greater  number  of  our  readers 
will  have  never  heard  of  this  place  even  by  name  ; 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  age, 
and  indeed  one  of  those  by  which  the  character  of 
our  age  is  most  strongly  expressed.  We  visited 
it  lately,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  reports 
about  it  were  true,  and  we  now  propose  conveying 
to  the  public  some  idea  of  what  we  saw  and 
learned  on  the  spot. 

The  Mersey  at  Liverpool  is  a  river  or  estuary, 
two  thirds  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  ground  op- 
posite to  the  great  emporium  of  commerce  was,  till 
a  recent  period,  either  altogether  waste,  or  occu- 
pied by  farms  and  hamlets.  One  of  the  latter, 
named  Birkenhead,  had  risen  in  connexion  with  a 
priory  of  the  eleventh  century.  Steam  navigation 
at  length  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  river,  the  sloping  banks  opposite 
Liverpool  had  become  crested  by  a  few  ranges  of 
neat  mansions  for  the  merchants  of  that  town,  and 
thus  things  went  on  till  four  or  five  years  ago. 
A  few  enterprising  persons  then  became  aware  of 
the  suitableness  of  a  creek  in  the  river  at  Birken- 
head for  commercial  purposes,  and  proposed  con- 
verting it  into  a  set  of  docks  supplementary  to  the 
mighty  range  covering  six  square  miles  in  connex- 
ion with  their  own  town.  The  corporation  of 
Liverpool  had  bought  the  land  surrounding  Wal- 
lasy  Pool,  as  this  creek  was  called,  for  £180,000, 
and  now  they  were  not  unwilling  to  transfer  their 
purchase.  It  was  bought,  and  parliament  applied 
to  for  permission  to  lay  out  £"400,000  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  proposed  docks.  This  requisite  being 
obtained,  the  Birkenhead  docks  were  commenced 
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last  year,  and  are  now  in  rapid  progress.  At  the 
same  time,  a  city  capable  of  containing  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  is  rising  close  by,  which  our 
posterity  will  yet  know  as  familiarly  as  we  now 
do  Liverpool  itself,  or  any  of  the  other  large  towns 
of  Britain. 

Our  visit  to  Birkenhead  took  place  on  a 'sunny 
April  morning  of  the  present  year.  Landing  from 
one  of  the  steamers  which  cross  the  Mersey  every 
half  hour,  we  walked  into  this  city  of  the  future 
with  expectations  which  the  reality  by  no  means 
disappointed.  When  we  had  passed  a  mere  fron- 
tier of  short  streets  overlooking  the  river,  we 
were  at  ouce  launched  into  a  mile's  breadth  of 
street-building,  where  unfinished  houses,  unmade 
roadways,  brickfields,  scaffoldings,  heaps  of  mor- 
tar, loaded  wains,  and  troops  of  busy  workmen 
met  the  eye  in  every  direction.  It  was  like  the 
scene  which  Virgil  describes  when  he  introduces 
iEneas  and  his  companion  into  Carthage,  but  like 
nothing  which  had  ever  met  our  eyes  in  real  life. 
Where  houses  were  occupied,  or  shops  opened, 
they  had  all  a  peculiarly  fresh  sparkling  look,  like 
furniture  in  an  upholsterer's  wareroom  as  compared 
with  that  in  private  dwellings.  The  very  children 
playing  or  walking  in  the  streets  looked  old  beside 
them.  In  some  streets,  traceable  as  such  by 
buildings  posted  here  and  there  along  a  line,  the 
substratum  of  the  roadway  was  only  in  the  course 
of  being  formed  ;  in  others,  the  process  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  superfices  of  macadamized 
trap ;  but  hardly  anywhere  was  a  beaten  and 
smoothed  road  to  be  seen.  You  entered  a  piece 
of  street  with  a  particular  name,  and  half  an  hour 
after,  walking  in  quite  a  different  part  of  the  coun- 
try— for  country  it  still  is  in  some  measure — you 
fall  into  another  piece  of  street  bearing  the  same 
name.  You  wonder  at  first;  but  presently  it 
appears  that  they  are  various  extremities  of  one 
street  ;  only  there  is  a  wide  wilderness  of  brick- 
fields between.  You  ask  for  the  public  buildings,. 
and  find  they  are  all  in  the  mason *s  hands,  except- 
ing a  few  churches.  There  is  to  be  a  capital 
town-hall — a  capital  market — a  capital  everything. 
We  looked  into  the  market,  and  found  the  walls 
and  ceiling  formed  ;  a  vast  hall  (430  by  131  feet,) 
supported  by  light  iron  pillars,  and  lighted  from 
the  roof.  The  business  going  on  while  we  were 
there  was  the  laying  down  of  the  gas-pipes.  Near- 
by, is  the  grand  square  of  Birkenhead — a  subject 
of  pride  with  the  inhabitants,  as  it  happens  there 
is  nothing  approaching  it  in  spaciousness  or  ele- 
gance in  Liverpool.  But,  probably  from  being 
spoilt  hy  the  beauties  of  our  own  fair  city,  we 
thought  Hamilton  Square  no  more  than  passable  ; 
nor  did  the  interior  of  the  houses  make  up,  in  ele- 
gance or  comfort,  for  a  somewhat  poor  kind  of 
architecture.  It  is  in  Edinburgh  alone  that  the 
mass  of  the  middle  ranks  live  in  palaces. 

Making  a  detour  towards  the  east,  we  found  a., 
beautiful  slope  rising  above  the  nascent  town,  and 
occupied  by  a  fine  range  of  villas  scattered 
throughout  its  space.  This  is  Clifton  Park,  and  it 
comprehends  an  arrangement  which  we  have  often 
thought  might  be  followed  with  advantage  in  every 
large  town  in  the  empire.  The  principle  is,  that 
the  place  is  an  ornamented  piece  of  ground,  which 
both  generally  and  in  its  parts  has  the  usual  recom- 
mendations of  pleasure-ground,  while  houses  are 
only  scattered  over  it,  each  having  the  command 
of  a  certain  space  without  interfering  with  general 
arrangements  for  walks,  or  with  the  general   ef- 
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feet  from  a  distance.  Thus  each  family  may  be 
said  to  have  the  advantage  of  neighborhood  com- 
bined with  the  delices  of  a  fine  rural  situation. 

After  a  considerable  walk,  we  reached  a  part 
of  the  environs  which  is  calculated  to  make  a 
greater  impression  than  perhaps  any  other  thing 
connected  with  the  town.  The  misfortune  of  all 
ordinary  large  towns  is,  that  they  have  to  struggle 
with  the  difficulties  imposed  by  former  centuries — 
narrow  streets,  the  nuisance  of  cemeteries,  the 
want  of  right  sewerage  and  of  places  of  recreation 
for  the  inhabitants.  Here  Birkenhead,  being  a 
town  building  from  the  foundation  in  an  enlight- 
ened age,  has  a  great  advantage.  lis  sewerage 
may  be  perfect  if  the  managers  choose  ;  and  it 
will  be  their  eternal  disgrace  if  this  essential  point 
be  overlooked  or  inadequately  attended  to.  They 
need  have  no  lanes,  no  cul-de-sacs,  no  courts, 
none  of  the  architectural  curses  of  Liverpool. 
Finally,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  reserve 
part  of  the  ground  at  their  command  for  recreation. 
We  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  in  stating  that,  fol- 
lowing the  improved  sanitary  views  of  the  last  few 
years,  they  have  made  it  one  of  their  first  cares  to 

•  establish  a  "park" — meaning  thereby  an  open 
piece  of  ornamented  ground — for  the  future  in- 

I  habitants  of  their  city.  We  found  it  in  the  course 
of  being  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  well- 
known  Mr.  Paxton  of  Chatsworth  ;  and,  to  judge 
from  what  we  saw  of  it  in  rather  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, it  promises  to  be  a  fine  place.  The 
space  to  be  operated  upon  was  a  hundred  and 
eighty  acres.  Sixty  being  set  apart  for  building 
purposes,  there  remain  a  hundred  and  twenty  to 
be  laid  out  in  shrubberies,  walks,  and  drives,  for 
the  free  enjoyment  of  the  public  forever.  Remem- 
bering what  has  been  made  of  the  eleven  acres 
given  by  Mr.  Strutt  to  the  people  of  Derby,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  a  quantity  eleven  times  greater 
will  fulfil  the  objects  of  the  managers  most  amply. 
Already  the  required  undulations  of  the  ground 
have  been  effected  ;  vast  quantities  of  trees  and 
flowers  have  been  planted  ;  two  sheets  of  water 
are  formed  ;  several  lodges  are  built  ;  and  though 
the  act  for  purchasing  the  ground  dates  only  from 
September  last,  we  may  be  said  to  have  the  first 
sketch  of  a  park  presented  to  our  eyes.  The 
whole  is  expected  to  be  complete  and  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public  next  September.  We  were 
delighted  with  what  we  saw  here  ;  but  the  satis- 
faction of  the  eye  is  nothing  in  such  a  case  ;  the 
point  really  to  be  rejoiced  in  is  that  the  ideas  of 

i  men  are  now  so  far  advanced  with  respect  to  the 

■  essentials  of  public  health  and  conveniency,  that, 
in  preparing  a  new  city,  a  park  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  should  have  been  among  the  first 
things  legislated  for.  To  the  same  advancement 
is  it  to  be  attributed  that  the  ground  set  apart  for 
burying  the  future  inhabitants  of  Birkenhead  is  at 
a  spot  called  Flaybrjck  Hill,  which  also  will  be 
out  of  town.  Here  excavations  are  in  progress 
for  the  construction  of  sepulchral  vaults  and  cata- 
combs, the  removed  stone  being  used — for  the 
managers,  like  Mrs.  Gilpin,  are  of  a  frugal  mind 
— in  the  formation  of  the  docks.  The  slaughter- 
houses are  also  out  of  town — a  suite  of  buildings 
properly  enclosed,  and  supplied  with  every  re- 
quisite for  the  preservation  of  cleanliness  and  or- 
der. Birkenhead  will  teach  many  useful  lessons 
to  older  towns,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

We  came  at  last  to  the  docks,  which  are  formed 
by  the  simple  process  of  sluicing  the  water  of  the 
Wallasy  Pool,  and  building  quays  along  its  banks. 


The  inner  will  be  of  150  acres  in  extent,  with  10 
feet  depth  of  water  ;  and  there  will  be  an  outer  or 
low-water  harbor  of  37  acres,  with  quay  space  of 
300  feet  in  breadth  (reclaimed  from  the  sea)  on 
each  side.  A  range  of  warehouses  will  front  the 
wet  dock  on  the  side  towards  the  town.  Besides 
these  accommodations  for  shipping,  there  will  be  a 
small  dock  of  3  acres,  and  a  tidal  basin  of  16, 
with  beaching  ground  for  coasting  vessels.  There 
will  thus  be  provided,  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the 
Mersey,  a  range  of  docks  containing  an  area  of 
206  acres.  Such  a  work,  undertaken  and  pro- 
duced at  once,  may  safely  be  pronounced  without 
parallel  in  this  country.  Around  the  site  of  the 
proposed  docks  are  already  various  important 
works.  There  is  a  large  establishment  belonging 
to  Mr.  Laird  for  the  construction  of  iron  vessels, 
and  at  which  many  have  been  built.  There  are 
also  copper  mills,  a  varnish  manufactory,  an  iron 
foundry,  gun  works,  a  patent  slip  for  repairing 
vessels,  and  a  boiler  yard. 

We  found  three  ferries  between  various  points 
of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  the  fare  two- 
pence. It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  re- 
ceipts are  higher  at  that  small  rate  than  when 
they  were  double  the  sum.  It  is  designed  ere  long 
to  have  steamers  plying  between  the  two  shores 
every  five  minutes,  which  will  certainly  be  making 
a  near  approach  to  the  conveniency  of  a  bridge. 
From  one  landing-place  on  the  Birkenhead  side, 
a  railway  starts  for  Chester,  where  it  is  continued 
by  another  line  to  a  point  on  the  grand  junction, 
and  thus  brought  in  union  with  the  principal  ways 
of  this  kind  in  the  kingdom.  The  mails  from 
London  to  Dublin  are  conveyed  by  this  route,  and 
it  is  commonly  used  by  parties  passing  between  the 
Irish  and  English  capitals.  The  steamer  passes 
from  Kingston  near  Dublin  to  Birkenhead  in  about 
ten  hours,  and  from  thence  a  mail-train  will  con- 
vey passengers  to  London  in  about  the  same  time. 
It  is  also  contemplated  to  have  a  railway  to  Man- 
chester, a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  Mersey  and 
the  Dee,  and  various  other  great  works. 

It  may  be  inquired  how  far  Birkenhead  is  a 
built  and  inhabited  town  ;  and  the  answer  is,  that 
the  actual  population  a  few  months  ago  was  found 
to  be  about  fifteen  thousand.  In  1823,  it  was  a 
few  hundreds,  and  probably  in  ten  years  it  will  be 
approaching  a  hundred  thousand.  Land,  which  a 
few  years  ago  hardly  possessed  a  value,  is  now 
selling  at  £6  a  square  yard,  and  by  good  specula- 
tions in  that  line,  large  fortunes  have  been  ac- 
quired. Amongst  the  last  particulars  we  have 
heard  of  the  place  is,  that  houses  for  the  working- 
classes  are  in  preparation  on  such  a  scale,  that  the 
company  will  divide  8  per  cent,  on  their  outlay, 
although  giving  a  dwelling  of  three  apartments 
with  gas  and  water  at  £5  of  rent.  We  most  ear- 
nestly trust  they  will  see  that  these  houses  are 
arranged  outwardly  and  inwardly  in  the  manner 
most  conducive  to  health.  We  now  take  leave  of 
the  subject,  with  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
Birkenhead.  Of  the  probabilities'  of  that  success 
we  say  not  a  word  ;  but  we  feel  assured  that,  if 
the  contemplated  works  shall  be  duly  completed, 
the  banks  of  the  Mersey  will  present  the  grandest 
monument  which  the  nineteenth  century  has 
erected  to  the  genius  of  Commerce  and  Peace. 

Affectation. — Affectation  in  any  part  of  our 
carriage,  is  lighting  up  a  candle  to  our  defect,  and 
never  fails  to  make  us  be  taken  notice  of,  either 
as  wanting  sense  or  as  wanting  sincerity. — -Locke. 
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FRANKLAND    THE    BARRISTER. 

With  prospects  bright  upon  the  world  he  came, 
Pure  love  of  virtue,  strong  desire  of  fame ; 
Men  watched  the  way  his  lofty  miad  would  take, 
And  all  foretold  the  progress  he  would  make. 

Crabbe. 

Of  the  lost  friends  that  have  the  most  deeply 
interested  my  feelings  in  my  solitary  journey 
through  life,  I  have  a  dim  and  melancholy  pleas- 
ure in  recalling  my  first  impressions  and  earliest 
sentiment.  I  strive  to  revive  the  look,  the  atti- 
tude, the  tone  of  voice,  the  individualized  image, 
as  it  was  seen  in  that  peculiar  aspect  of  the  human 
physiognomy  which  can  be  beheld  but  twice — 
first  when  we  see  the  living  man,  with  awakened 
attention ;  and  again,  when  we  gaze  upon  the 
death-fixed,  marble  features  of  the  recent  corpse. 

I  have  rarely  met  with  any  individual,  even  of 
the  other  sex,  who,  at  first  sight,  made  altogether 
a  more  favorable  impression  upon  me,  than  Mr. 
James  Charles  Frankland  ;  yet  I  rather  pique  my- 
self on  not  being  very  impressible  by  outward 
shows  and  signs ;  nor  easily  captivated  by  either 
man  or  woman. 

I  can  well  remember  that  Frankland  and  myself 
first  met  in  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  about 
the  middle  of  a  season  rendered  memorable  by  the 
management  of  Lord  Byron.  From  the  period 
when  Johnson  and  Burke,  Topham  Beauclerc  and 
Reynolds,  went  to  "  the  first  nights"  of  Gold- 
smith's comedies,  the  playhouse  had  not  been  so 
attractive  to  a  certain  order  of  literary  loungers,  as 
in  this  year,  when  the  presence  of  Byron  and  his 
friends  drew  together,  almost  every  night,  crowds 
of  hangers-on,  young  templars,  coffee-house  critics, 
and  fledgling  poets  "  about  town."  At  the  head 
of  a  rather  numerous  circle  of  this  well-understood, 
but  not  very  describable,  fluctuating  body,  was 
Frankland  ;  "  among  them,  but  not  of  them" — 
already  a  brilliant  name  in  their  order,  and  the 
main  link  which  connected  its  youth  of  promise 
with  the  higher  literary  gradation  of  the  Hunts, 
and  Hazlits,  and  Lambs. 

Frankland  was,  at  the  same  time,  honorably 
known  to  the  stars  of  the  Byron  box,  who  shone  a 
nightly  constellation,  and  the  sun  of  the  lesser 
lights  that  now  occupied  the  critical  bench  of  the 
pit,  upon  the  first  and  last  representation  of  Jack 
Greene's  Runeymede,  or  Fair  Rosamond,  (I  really 
forget  which,)  a  tragedy.  To  the  dramatist,  who 
was  fluttering,  in  a  dreadful  state  of  nervous  ex- 
citement, from  the  pit  and  gallery,  to  the  boxes,  I 
owed  the  honor  of  my  introduction  to  the  distin- 
guished young  barrister,  who  remained  surrounded 
during  the  whole  evening  by  a  crowd  of  juvenile 
idolaters,  watching  his  every  look  and  tone,  and 
picking  up  the  crumbs  of  wit  and  criticism  that  fell 
from  his  table,  to  be  doled  out  to  their  different 
admiring  circles.  Without  a  particle  of  arrogance 
in  his  manner,  which  though  highly  polished,  was 
manly  and  simple,  I  could  perceive  that  Frankland 
was  somewhat  disdainful  of  the  flock  of  worship- 
pers, who,  in  the  genius,  eloquence,  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  man  who  illustrated  their  class,  fore- 
saw a  future  Burke,  Erskine,  or  Brougham  ;  and, 
beyond  all  doubt,  if  not  an  entire  and  perfect  chan- 
cellor, yet  a  very  eminent  attorney-general — "  un- 
less his  politics  prove  a  bar  to  his  advancement," 
whispered  a  fellowcraft,  and  one  of  his  admirers. 
"  Frankland  is  thoroughly  liberative — a  specula- 
tive Republican  at  the  least." 

"No   insurmountable   obstruction  that,  if  one 


may  judge  of  his  profession  by  past  experience,'* 
I  returned.  I  presume  my  remark  was  overheard  ; 
for  my  new  acquaintance  turned  round  and  hon- 
ored me  with  a  scrutinizing  and  rather  sharp 
glance. 

"  The  only  doubt  atone  time  was,  whether  lit- 
erature or  politics  were  to  engross  ail  of  the  man 
that  law  will  spare,"  continued  my  whispering  in- 
former ;  "  but  politics  have  fairly  turned  the  scale  : 
— you  have  read  that  famous  series  of  papers  in 
The  Chronicle,  under  the  signature  Philo  Junius? 
Well — but  mum — an  under  secretary  was  em- 
ployed by  Castlereagh  to  fish  out  the  writer." 

Perhaps  this  was  also  overheard  ;  and  I  had 
smiled  in  such  a  sort,  as  to  irritate  the  sensitive 
pride  of  Frankland,  who  turned  abruptly  to  us, 
saying,  "  Am  I  not  a  fortunate  man,  Mr.  Taylor  ; 
surrounded  as  I  am  by  a  phalanx  of  young  friends, 
who  speak,  write,  flatter,  nay,  almost  lie  me  into 
fame. — I  must,  however  do  the  treasury  the  bare 
justice  to  say,  that,  if  it  has  ever  done  me  the 
honor  to  put  a  price  upon  my  head,  I  am  still  ig- 
norant of  its  benevolent  intentions. — I  am  afraid 
his  Majesty's  government  has  become  singularly 
indifferent  to  the  effusions  of  Aristides,  Publicola, 
Vetus,  and  all  the  rest  of  us.  A  single  vexatious 
motion  in  the  house  by  Joseph  Hume — the  mute 
eloquence  of  a  table  of  figures — a  slap  at  sinecures 
and  pensions — affect  them  more  at  this  time  than 
would  all  the  philippics  of  Demosthenes. 

"  But  to  your  duty,  gentlemen.  I  foresee  Fair 
Rosamond's  trial  is  to  be  short  and  sharp — the 
audience  is  about  to  play  Queen  Eleanor  with  her  ; 
how  goes  it  in  the  rare  old  ballad — 

'  With  that  she  dashed  her  on  the  lips, 
So  dyed  double  red — 
Hard  was  the  hand  that  dealt  the  blow, 
Soft  were  the  lips  that  bled.'  " 

Our  prescribed  duty  was  to  applaud,  right  or 
wrong,  and  without  rhyme  or  reason,  the  tragedy 
which  Frankland  had  unhesitatingly  and  sternly 
condemned  and  endeavored  to  stifle  in  the  birth  ; 
though  kindness  for  its  author  had  brought  him 
from  his  chambers  to  sit  out  the  unhappy  play, 
and  countenance  the  more  unhappy  writer. 

It  had  been  brought  forward  from  reasons  more 
creditable  to  the  good  nature,  than  to  the  judg- 
ment or  critical  taste  of  the  nobk^  manager  ;  who, 
during  the  third  act,  seeing  the  "  deep  damnation" 
inevitable,  was  among  the  first  of  the  audience 
visibly  to  give  way  to  the  overwhelming  sense  of 
the  ludicrous.  This  was  not  Frankland's  style  of 
backing  his  friends.  A  sudden  compression  of  the 
lips,  and  knitting  of  the  brow,  marked  his  quick 
feeling  of  indignation,  as  the  curtain  fell  amidst 
the  open  laughter  of  the  amateur  managers  and  the 
critics,  and  the  yet  smaller  creatures  who  fluttered 
around  them,  and  those  throughout  the  house,  who 
caught  their  tone  from  that  Pandora's  box. 

The  unfortunate  author,  a  young  man  of  weak 
character  and  amiable  feeling,  was  so  overpow- 
ered by  his  disgrace,  as  actually  to  weep  behind 
Frankland's  shoulder,  while  he  whispered  regret 
at  not  following  his  counsels  and  suppressing  the 
unlucky  play. 

A  single  trait  revealed  to  me  much  of  the  inner 
character  of  my  new  acquaintance,  as  a  single 
lightning-flash  will  momentarily  disclose  the  depths 
of  a  ravine  which  the  sun's  rays  can  never  pene- 
trate. A  message  was  brought  by  one  of  the 
volunteer  gentlemen  ever  in  waiting  upon  Byron, 
requesting  Mr.  Frankland  to  come  round  to  the 
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Green  Room,  where  "  his  lordship"  was  with 
Kean  and  the  distinguished  persons  who  had  been 
induced  to  witness  the  play.  There  might  be  a 
touch  of  pride  and  caprice  in  the  refusal  ;  but,  I 
believe,  indignant  generosity  was  the  prevailing 
sentiment,  when  Mr.  Frankland  briefly  stated  in 
excuse  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Greene.  An 
amended  summons  came  back — Lord  Byron  par- 
ticularly requested  to  see  Mr.  Greene  also  ;  and 
the  discomfited  poet  would  have  sneaked  along, 
had  not  the  other  held  him,  crying,  "  No,  by 
heavens!  you  sha'n't,  Jack." — The  woful  dra- 
matist, who,  from  their  schoolboy  days,  had  never 
dreamed  of  resisting  the  impetuous  resolution  of 
his  friend  Frankland,  at  once  submitted. 

The  engagement  with  Greene  proved  a  tavern 
supper,  into  which  I  allowed  myself  to  be  for 
once  seduced  ;  so  much  had  I  been  captivated  by 
what  I  had  seen  of  the  young  lawyer,  and  amused 
by  his  satellites. 

Cordial  and  confidential  as  Frankland  and  I 
finally  became,  our  friendship  was  of  slow  growth. 
A  full  quarter  century  makes  a  difference  between 
man  and  man  ;  and,  though  Frankland  was  a  ripe 
man  of  his  twenty-seven  years,  he  was  not  one 
of  those  that  "  wear  the  heart  upon  the  sleeve  for 
daws  to  peck  at."  It  was  not  until  a  much  later 
period  of  our  acquaintance,  that  he  was  so  far 
thrown  off  the  guard  constantly  maintained  by  his 
sensitive  pride,  as  once  to  tell  me,  in  a  tone  of 
self-complacency  which  it  was  impossible  to  mis- 
understand, that  Byron,  piqued  by  the  indiffer- 
ence shown  to  the  flattering  attentions  of  one  so 
privileged  and  so  prerogatived  as  his  capricious 
lordship,  had  complained  to  a  common  literary 
friend,  that  Frankland,  whom  he  had  known  at 
Cambridge,  was  the  only  man,  resting  his  claims 
in  society  upon  genius  and  personal  merit  alone, 
who  had  ever  repelled  him. 

I  almost  sympathized  in  the  pride  of  my  young 
friend  ;  for  it  was  now  a  time  when  talents  and 
merit  demanded  indemnity  from  the  frequent  ac- 
cesses of  temper,  caprice,  and  arrogance  of  the 
poet,  who  never  forgot  the  peer ;  and  who  lived 
in  continual  apprehension,  lest  others  should,  in 
the  man  of  splendid  genius,  forget  the  disquieting 
circumstance  of  his  accidental  rank.  I  less  liked 
Byron's  reported  sneering  addition — "  The  young 
liberal,  no  doubt,  fancies  himself  vastly  indepen- 
dent ;  Frankland  thinks  it  quite  heroic  to  despise  a 
lord  : — stop  till  he  needs  a  silk  gown,  or  becomes 
tory  attorney-general — in  expectancy."  This  was 
laughingly  told  me ;  but  I  liked  it  not.  The 
future  author  of  Beppo  and  Don  Juan,  read  men's 
vanities,  selfishnesses,  and  besetting  weaknesses, 
but  too  fluently ;  and,  even  when  I  could  have 
pledged  ray  soul's  peace  upon  the  integrity  of 
Frankland,  I  was  haunted  by  the  insidious  pro- 
phecy. 

There  was  this  common  resemblance  between 
the  struggling  young  lawyer  and  the  idolized  peer, 
that  both  had  rashly  appeared  in  nonage  before 
the  world  as  poets  :  but  it  went  no  farther  ;  for 
Frankland  had  met  with  a  reception  that  would 
infallibly  have  ruined  any  youth  of  feebler  charac- 
ter or  of  moderate  vanity.  His  rapidly-ripening 
judgment  and  fastidious  taste  soon  perceived  the 
worthlessness  of  his  juvenile  productions  ;  and,  at 
twenty-three,  had  it  been  possible  to  have  swept 
into  oblivion  every  poem  printed  for  seven  previ- 
ous years,  so  as  to  have  annihilated  the  remem- 
brance of  his  early  humiliation,  which  had  now 
made  a  five  years'  "eternal  blazon"  in   albums, 


poets'  corners,  and  souvenirs,  his  pride  would 
gladly  have  received  the  sacrifice.  Censure  he 
could  have  endured.  Laughed  at,  he  could  have 
laughed  again,  however  scornfully  ;  but  the  crude, 
inane  criticism — the  faint,  and  still  more  the 
fulsome  praise — the  vulgar  indiscriminate  com- 
pliments— the  insufferable  airs  of  the  small  deal- 
ers out  of  fame — the  patronage  of  the  drawing- 
rooms — disgusted  and  almost  maddened  him,  in 
the  reflection  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  senseless 
boy  had  voluntarily  subjected  the  man  to  such 
mortification. 

Before  we  became  acquainted,  he  had  outlived 
this  second  burning  stage,  and  could  even  bear  to 
laugh  at,  and  rally  himself  upon  those  collateral 
absurdities  in  so  many  men's  lives,  a  first  love 
and  a  first  volume  of  verse.  As  he  could  not  ex- 
pel the  poetical  elements  with  which  nature  had 
so  strongly  imbued  his  mind,  he  had  given  them 
what  he  thought  a  nobler  or  a  more  manly  direc- 
tion ;  and  I  have  sometimes  wondered  how  a  man 
so  far  above  the  ordinary  social  vanities,  should 
have  taken  so  much  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of 
astonishing  conversational  powers,  and  what  seem- 
ed premeditated  displays  of  eloquence.  Oratory 
is,  in  one  sense,  as  much  an  original  gift  of  nature 
as  the  talent  of  personation,  or  the  endowment  of 
a  fine  voice  :  I  mean  in  that  sense  in  which  George 
Whitefield,  or  some  nameless  preacher  among  the 
Ranters,  was  a  greater  natural  orator  than  Burke 
or  Fox.  To  the  intellect,  and  fine  and  ductile 
imagination  of  Frankland,  nature  had  superadded 
this  power,  which  art  had  highly  cultivated  and 
embellished,  until  his  jealous  sense  of  personal 
dignity,  fastidious  refinement,  and  disdainful  tem- 
per, awakened  the  morbid  apprehension  of  being 
mistaken  for  a  spouter,  a  speechifier,  a  political 
charlatan  ;  which  came  in  place  of  his  former  im- 
patient scorn  of  being  known  as  the  author  of 
"  those  delightful  morsels,"  Weeds  and  'Wild- 
flowers,  and  of  Gems  from  the  Antique. 

His  horror  at  being  celebrated  as  the  author  of 
that  crack  article  in  Colburn  for  May  last,  had 
given  place  to  equal  horror  of  being  mistaken  for 
a  man  seeking  to  obtrude  himself  on  public  no- 
tice, and  to  advance  his  fortunes  by  vulgar  arts. 
Under  this  idea,  he  had  withdrawn  himself  from 
the  friendly  clubs  and  debating  or  literary  socie- 
ties of  his  former  associates ;  who  now  perceived 
that,  out  of  the  courts,  Mr.  Frankland  would  not 
henceforth  seek  to  sway,  by  his  persuasive  elo- 
quence, any  assembly  less  distinguished  than  his 
Majesty's  Faithful  Commons.  The  opposition 
benches  were  imagined  the  immediate  goal  of 
his  ambition.  And  what  a  figure  Frankland 
would  make  in  Parliament !  was  the  current  lan- 
guage of  his  admiring  associates ;  and  Frankland 
had  some  intimations  of  the  same  kind,  that  were 
even  stronger  than  those  which  had  made  him  a 
poet  and  a  contributor  of  "crack  articles"  to  the 
reviews  and  magazines ; — not  that  he  over-esti- 
mated his  own  powers :  his  error  lay,  not  in  an 
overweening  opinion  of  himself,  but  in  the  mor- 
bidly acute  perception  and  scornful  temper  which 
led  him  to  strip  away  the  false  pretensions,  unveil 
the  mean  motives,  and  rate,  at  their  very  lowest 
value,  the  men  who  might  become  his  rivals — 
those  more  seeming-fortunate  men  with  whom  he 
disdained  to  measure  himself  in  intellectual  stature, 
and  who  won  their  way  either  by  truckling  sub- 
servience, or  by  the  sacrifice  of  that  lofty  feeling 
of  independence  and  self-sustaining  pride  of  integ- 
rity, which  he  held  the  noblest  personal  attributes 
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of  man.  With  what  fiery  indignation  and  wither- 
ing scorn,  have  I  heard  him  denounce  the  truck- 
lers and  trimmers  of  the  time — the  paltry  desert- 
ers of  their  early  opinions — the  compound  knaves 
and  fools,  whom  a  mean  and  narrow  view  of  im- 
mediate interests  drew  into  the  betrayal  of  their 
true  interests!  Of  such  abject  creatures,  he  said, 
his  own  profession,  above  all  others,  was  ever 
fruitful :  contemptible  apostates,  who  bartered  the 
bright  jewel  of  fame,  the  proudest  conquests  of 
intellect,  for,  perhaps,  some  paltry  place  : — pitiful 
traitors  to  mankind  and  themselves,  who  blazoned 
their  infamy  on  coronets! 

A  little  more  indulgence  for  others,  and  far 
more  humility  and  self-distrust  for  himself,  would 
have  been  wisdom  in  my  young-  un tempted  friend. 

I  need  not  say,  that  Frankland,  notwithstanding 
his  great  abilities  and  eloquence,  and  competent 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  was  not  the  character 
to  make  rapid  way  among  old,  cautious,  technical 
men  of  business  and  well-employed  solicitors, 
who  looked  with  wholesome  distrust  upon  his 
supposed  habits  of  literary  composition,  and  ac- 
cordingly gave  him  much  less  credit  than  he  really 
deserved  for  indefatigable  attention  to  whatever 
briefs  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain.  He  was 
of  too  manly  and  honorable  a  character  not  to  exe- 
cute well  whatever  was  intrusted  to  him,  inde- 
pendently of  other  motives.  But  he  was  known 
to  have  been  guilty  of  both  poetry  and  fiction  ;  to 
have  scribbled  in  periodical  works  in  his  greener 
years,  and,  what  was  worse,  with  applause;  and 
even  when  his  sound  professional  knowledge  was 
tardily  forced  upon  their  conviction,  Frankland 
still  wanted  the  kind  of  acceptance,  or  status, 
which,  to  a  lawyer,  comes  as  much  by  time  and 
chance,  and  assiduous  and  patient  cultivation,  as 
from  superior  abilities. 

As  a  means  to  an  end,  Frankland  had  now,  for 
some  years,  spared  no  pains  in  qualifying  him- 
self for  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  In  it  his 
honor,  his  interest,  his  ambition,  were  concen- 
trated :  but  still  success  came  tardily.  He  saw 
duller,  but  more  conciliatory  and  practical  men, 
greater  adepts  in  the  homely  arts  of  life,  contin- 
ually stepping  before  him;  while  he  stood  aside, 
haughty,  and  almost  scowling — too  proud  to  push 
and  jostle  in  the  race,  or  even  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  vulgar  herd  of  inferior  competitors. 
Yet  he  could  not,  in  any  instance,  be  accused  of 
actual  neglect  or  inattention  :  punctual  in  the 
courts — year  after  year  faithful  to  that  everlasting 
western  circuit,  in  which  he  did  not  clear  his 
travelling  expenses — he  could  be  blamed  for 
nothing  save  the  indomitable  pride  which  helped 
to  close  against  him  many  of  the  ordinary  avenues 
to  fortune. 

In  the  progress  of  our  intimacy,  I  came  to  learn 
that  Frankland's  originally  narrow  patrimony  had 
been  nearly  expended  upon  his  education  ;  his 
guardians  deeming  the  acquirement  of  a  liberal 
profession,  to  a  youth  of  such  endowments,  the 
best  manner  of  laying  out  a  small  fortune.  And, 
as  I  walked  with  my  eyes  open,  I  knew  the  world 
too  well  to  require  being  told,  in  as  many  words, 
that  a  shower  of  briefs,  however  thin,  would  have 
been  acceptable  to  my  friend  ;  especially  about  the 
season  when  London  tradesmen  humbly  intimate 
to  their  customers,  that  something  more  substan- 
tial is  looked  for,  once  or  twice  a-year,  than  the 
mere  pleasure  of  executing  their  commands.  But  I 
did  not  yet  know  all  the  reasons  which  made  even  a 
moderate  rate  of  professional  emolument  desirable. 


Often  as  I  had  called  at  his  chambers  "  in  soft 
twilight,"  I  had  never  once  found  Frankland  sigh- 
ing over  a  miniature,  or  inditing  poetry  ;  but  I  too 
often  found  him  among  his  law-books  and  papers, 
pale,  and  dispirited  even  to  despondency,  and  I 
flattered  myself  that  the  consolations  of  my  homely 
practical  philosophy  were  strengthening  to  his 
mental  health ;  and  that  the  sincere  flatteries  of 
my  partial  friendship,  which  pointed  to  brighter 
days,  soothed  his  irritable  pride. 

I  have  never  known  a  man  whom  it  required  so 
much  finesse  and  dexterity  to  flatter;  and  indeed 
finesse  and  dexterity  could  not  have  succeeded. 
The  homage  of  his  young  admirers  he  received  as 
a  matter  of  course  ; — compliments  in  the  ordinary 
strain,  he  despised  too  much  to  resent  their  imper- 
tinence ;  but  he  came  to  bear  my  admiration,  and 
to  feel  it  sit  pleasantly  upon  him,  as  he  perceived 
that  I  could  appreciate  his  character,  and  at  least 
understand,  if  I  could  not  approve,  1,hose  delicate 
abstractions  and  refinements  which  sometimes 
made  him  unreasonable  and  unhappy,  and  allow 
for  that  querulous  pride  with  which  I  could  not 
sympathize. 

Even  while  execrating,  for  Frankland's  sake, 
the  jargon,  the  dry  technicalities,  and  mazy  intrica- 
cies, and  the  whole  forms  and  practice  which  made 
law  a  ready  way  to  fortune  with  inferior  men,  I 
never  abated  in  my  exhortations  on  the  wisdom  of 
taking  the  thing  as  it  was  found,  and  making  the 
best  of  it ;  and  of  persevering  till  the  tide  turned. 
And  still  I  hoped  that  some  splendid  occasion 
might  arrive — some  affair  of  national  importance — 
some  principle  of  right  to  be  protected  against 
power,  by  truth,  and  knowledge,  and  eloquence — 
which  must  fix  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  my 
friend,  and  at  once  stamp  his  title  to  the  high 
place  which  nature  had  disqualified  him  for  crawl- 
ing to,  by  the  slow,  sure,  slimy  advances  of  some 
of  his  rivals. 

The  hour  came — and  the  man  was  ready.  It 
could,  however,  neither  have  been  hope  of  gain 
nor  yet  of  great  professional  distinction,  that  first 
induced  Frankland  to  take  up  the  singular  case  of 
his  old  school-fellow,  Jack  Greene,  the  author  of 
the  unlucky  tragedy.  It  was,  indeed,  one  too 
desperate  for  any  well-employed  counsel  to  engage 
in.  The  simple  fellow,  while  he  had  lived  on  a 
small  annuity  left  him  by  his  father,  was,  though 
no  conjuror,  never  once  suspected  of  greater  folly 
than  a  hundred  other  men  who  conduct  their  own 
affairs  in  a  way  with  which  no  one  assumes  a 
right  to  intermeddle.  But,  unexpectedly,  Jack 
fell  heir  to  a  considerable  fortune.  He  might 
have  been  a  little  excited  by  the  acquisition,  but 
certainly  not  to  the  length  which  authorized,  in 
"  the  next  of  kin,"  (two  married  sisters,)  the  dis- 
covery that  he  was  insane,  unfit  to  manage  his 
own  affairs,  and  fully  qualified  for  the  custody  of 
a  mad  doctor. 

I  am  not  aware  if  the  horrible  law  is  yet  miti- 
gated, by  which  sordid  relatives,  after  a  very  brief 
process,  and  upon  obtaining — easy  document — the 
certificate  of  two  medical  men,  can  consign  an  un- 
fortunate individual  to  a  common  mad-house,  and 
thus  do  much  to  render  him  the  maniac  which  it 
may  suit  their  cruel  and  selfish  purposes  to  repre- 
sent him.  But  this  dangerous  law  existed  a  few 
years  back  in  full  force,  and  does,  I  believe,  still 
exist,  in  a  land  where  so  much  is  every  day  heard 
about  the  sacredness  of  person  and  property.  All 
at  once  Greene  disappeared,  and  it  was  believed 
he  had  gone  to  the  Continent,  when  a  curious  let- 
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ter,  which  lie  had  prevailed  with  a  discarded 
keeper  to  bring  to  London,  informed  Frankland  of 
his  condition.  This  singular  epistle,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  very  few  words  of  Latin,  pricked  with 
a  pin  on  a  piece  of  strongly-glazed  linen — the  lin- 
ing of  his  hat,  as  I  remember — bore  no  token  of 
insanity  ;  but  very  different,  I  confess,  was  the 
impression  made  on  me  by  the  raving  communica- 
tion received,  when  Frankland,  by  the  same  mes- 
senger, contrived  to  write  him,  and  supply  him 
with  a  pencil  and  paper. 

This  second  was  too  surely,  I  thought,  a  mad- 
man's letter.  Frankland  would  not  believe  so. 
At  all  events,  it  was  not  less  certain  that  the  poor 
fellow  was,  at  worst,  a  perfectly  harmless,  crazy 
poet;  who  had,  for  the  first  twenty-eight  years 
of  his  life,  never  walked  into  a  draw-well  ;  and 
that  he  might  to  its  close  have  been  allowed  wits 
sufficient  to  manage  his  small  income  at  his  own 
discretion.  This  he,  indeed,  had  done  with  re- 
markable integrity  and  economy,  driving  hard  bar- 
gains with  his  printers  ;  though  the  grave  charge 
remained  of  employing  their  services  at  all,  instead 
of  falling  into  the  more  usual  modes  of  a  young 
man's  expenditure.  Had  he  raced,  or  gamed,  or 
kept  mistresses,  no  charge  could  have  been  brought 
against  Greene's  wits ;  but  barely  keeping  a  de- 
cent coat  on  his  back,  he  had  preferred  printing 
very  bad  poetry  of  his  own  composition,  and  pay- 
ing the  cost ;  and  no  English  jury  could  sanction 
such  conduct  in  a  man  pretending  to  be  sane.  I 
confess,  as  I  have  said,  that  I  gave  him  up  myself, 
when  I  read  his  second  letter,  which  out-Leared 
Lear  in  raving  quotation,  and  original  bursts  of 
poetic  imprecation  upon  his  two  unnatural  sisters 
— Betsey  in  particular,  the  younger,  to  whom  he 
had  affectionately  dedicated  his  first  volume,  in 
four  stanzas  in  the  Spenserian  measure,  and  who 
to  that  volume  had  contributed  those  touching 
lines — "7b  my  Brother's  Fishing-Rod." — Betsey, 
now,  indeed,  a  wife  and  mother,  yet  surely  not  for 
these  extended  charities  the  less  susceptible  of  sis- 
terly tenderness,  to  join  with  the  rest  in  consign- 
ing him  to  a  mad-house — "  for  life  !  for  life  ! — to 
stripes,  a  strait  waistcoat,  and  the  denial  of  pen 
and  ink  !" 

There  was  so  strange  a  jumble  of  the  ludicrous 
and  the  pathetic  in  peor  Jack's  rhapsody,  that 
Frankland  himself  acknowledged,  that,  if  he  had 
not  known  Greene  from  boyhood,  he  might,  like 
me,  have  set  down  this  raving  for  the  effusion  of  a 
lunatic  ;  but  after  declaiming  against  the  enor- 
mous injustice,  the  dreadful  oppression  to  which 
the  law  regarding  lunacy  gives  facility,  he  pic- 
tured so  many  whimsical  imaginary  cases  of  mad- 
ness which  might  be  made  out  against  many  of 
our  mutual  acquaintances,  had  it  been  any  object 
to  make  them  victims  ;  and  instanced  so  many 
glaring  and  laughable  proofs  of  my  own  lunacy, 
that  I  was  compelled  to  admit  that  Greene  might 
be  no  more  insane  than  he  had  ever  been,  unless 
torture  and  terror,  acting  upon  a  feeble  mind  and 
weak  nerves,  had  goaded  him  to  madness. 

Next  to  some  great  political  question  involving 
the  permanent  interests  of  society,  this  was  a  case, 
independently  of  private  feelings,  to  absorb  the 
whole  mind  of  a  man  like  Frankland.  In  it  were 
involved  the  most  subtle  metaphysical  and  scien- 
tific discussion,  and  also  the  fundamental  principles 
of  justice  and  of  jurisprudence.  While  his  facul- 
ties and  knowledge  were  tasked  to  the  utmost  by 
the  complicated  questions  to  which  this  case  gave 
rise,  his  sympathies  were  pledged  to  the  protec- 


tion of  humanity  in  its  dearest  and  most  delicate 
relations — and  his  spirit  was  roused  to  guard  soci- 
ety against  an  evil  which  threatened  to  subvert  the 
very  foundation  of  social  life  ;  which  undermined 
the  household  hearth,  broke  up  the  family  compact, 
and  converted  the  charities  of  kindred  into  deadly 
hate,  and  the  blessings  of  domestic  life  into  its 
bane.  There  was  a  power  permitted  by  this  law, 
which,  under  the  impulse  of  sordid  or  interested 
feeling,  became  perilous  and  ruinous  alike  to  the 
innocent  victim  and  the  guilty  betrayer  ;  a  power 
most  dangerous  to  frail  human  nature.  Poor 
Greene's  favorite  sister  had  withheld  her  consent 
to  the  measures  taken  against  him,  until  she  be- 
came apprehensive  that  he  would  marry,  and  thus 
might  deprive  her  children  of  their  share  of  the 
unexpected  fortune. 

"  Her  virtue  or  her  affection  could  not  resist  the 
contingency  of  Green  marrying  the  Laura  of  his 
juvenile  sonnets,"  said  Frankland  to  me,  "and 
appropriating  his  wealth  to  his  own  purposes  :  ev- 
erything might  have  been  forgiven  him  but  that. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  his  design  of  marry- 
ing the  girl  who  made  gowns  for  his  sisters,  is  not 
brought  forward  on  the  trial  as  a  proof  of  insanity, 
and  a  reason  for  his  fortune  and  person  being  se- 
questered." 

"  Can  these  harpies  be  so  unnatural,  so  unutter- 
ably base,  knowing  all  the  while  their  brother  to 
be  sane?"  was  my  indignant  exclamation. 

"  O,  no  ! — not  quite  so  bad — they  are  sisters 
and  Christian  gentlewomen,"  was  Frankland's 
reply,  made  in  that  subdued  voice  which  gave  such 
thrilling  effect  to  his  simplest  words.  "  They  do 
believe  him  mad,  doubtless  ; — the  alchemy  of  gold 
can  work  stranger  conversions  than  this.  Look 
around  you,"  we  were  walking  in  the  Park,  then 
filled  with  gay  company, — "have  we  not  seen  it 
harden  the  heart  of  the  child  against  the  mother, 
and  turn  the  mother's  milk  to  gall — convert  doubt 
into  faith,  and  faith  into  denial — make  an  unprin- 
cipled pensioner  of and  a  titled  prostitute  of 

!"     He  pointed  to  two  of  the  "  distinguished 

persons"  glittering  before  us. — "Horrible  pas- 
sion !  which,  beyond  all  others,  shows  the  human 
heart — ay,  even  woman's,  the  pure,  the  kind,  the 
household  heart ! — to  be,  indeed,  '  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  desperately  wicked.'  " 

"  Horrible  indeed  !  but  are  you  not  now  confound- 
ing the  sordid  craving,  to  which  these  wretched  sis- 
ters have  yielded,  with  the  equally  fatal  tempta- 
tions to  which  the  most  generous  natures  are 
exposed,  especially  among  the  refined  classes  of  an 
improvident  and  spendthrift  society.  That  illus- 
trious pensioner,  that  admired  and  beautiful  woman, 
now  glittering  before  us,  yielded,  as  I  apprehend, 
rather  to  the  overpowering  necessity  of  obtaining 
money,  than  to  the  mere  love  of  gold  for  its  own 
sake.  Even  with  occasional  cases  like  this  of 
Greene's,  the  law  protects  our  fortunes  tolerably 
well,  against  the  cupidity  and  fraud  of  those  about 
us  ;  but,  Frankland,  what  power  less  than  our  own 
strong  will,  our  own  established  virtue,  founded 
upon  the  sure,  if  homely  foundation  of  good  hab- 
its, industry,  and  economy — shall  guard  us  against 
ourselves?  Where  one  man,  in  our  times,  makes 
shipwreck  of  honor  and  peace,  from  the  sordid  de- 
sire of  accumulation,  ten  thousand  sink  into  deeper 
disgrace  from  what  are  termed  Pecuniary  Involve- 
ments; though  the  true  name  is  heart-breaking, 
soul-ensnaring,  mean,  yet  corroding  misery;  the 
defence  against  which  every  man  of  sense  and 
spirit  holds  in  his  own  hand,  if  he  had  sufficient 
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moral  energy  to  use  it.  Extravagance  is  the 
prominent  vice  of  our  age ;  yet  our  prodigal  sys- 
tem, instead  of  elevating  and  liberalizing,  actually 
narrows  the  spirit ;  the  broad  scheme  of  modern 
expensiveness  rendering  all  manner  of  pitiful 
pinching  and  screwing  necessary  in  conducting  the 
details.  No  man  is  at  ease.  We  cannot  afford  to 
be  social,  because  it  costs  so  much  to  be  fine ;  and 
how  can  they  be  either  generous  or  charitable, 
who  require  much  more  than  they  possess  to  pay 
for  their  necessary  superfluities  ?  Without  timely 
resistance  of  the  insidious  temptations  which  at 
present  waylay  every  man  of  liberal  feelings 
without  fortune,  what  are  patriotism,  independ- 
ence, and  public  virtue,  but  empty  names — if  not 
showy  labels,  telling  the  minister,  or  those  who 

cater  for  him,  that  man's  market  price! But 

we  are  wandering  far  from  the  treacherous  designs 
of  Greene's  relatives." 

"In  which  they  shall  not  prosper,  by  God!" 
exclaimed  Frankland,  with  even  more  than  his 
wonted  energy  ;  and  I  have  never  seen  a  hand- 
some and  manly  countenance  more  dignified  by  a 
generous  and  enthusiastic  sentiment,  than  that 
which  beamed  upon  me,  as  pausing  in  the  path, 
he  uttered  this  solemn  adjuration.  "Everyman 
must  love  something  ;  and  I  like  poor  Jack,  with  the 
love  of  remembered  boyhood,  and  of  habit,  if  nothing 
better.  But  were  it  not  so,  it  is  a  man's  achieve- 
ment  to  attempt  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  those 
solitary  English  Bedlams;  and  destroy  the  law 
which,  in  this  country,  lodges  the  most  monstrous 
power  of  despotic  states  in  the  hands  of  avaricious 
relatives. — No  Bastiles  in  England  ! — there  are  half 
a  score,  at  this  moment,  and  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion, in  the  county  of  Surrey  alone.  What  mat- 
ters it,  whether  the  power  of  issuing  the  lettre  de 
cachet  is  lodged  with  a  minister  or  a  physician?" 

Frankland  threw  himself  into  this  case  with  his 
whole  soul,  perilling  upon  it  all  that  more  prudent 
or  more  selfish  men  esteem — the  slender  remains 
of  his  fortune,  and  his  gathering  professional  repu- 
tation. This  farther  hardship  attended  the  case — 
that  Greene's  funds  were  either  tied  up,  or  turned 
by  his  friends  into  engines  against  him.  Who 
would  undertake  the  cause  of  a  virtually  pauper 
lunatic,  already  in  confinement,  under  regular 
process  of  law,  conducted  by  the  ablest  counsel 
and  most  respectable  solicitors  in  London  ;  and  to 
which  such  a  body  of  evidence,  medical  and  com- 
mon, gave  credit  and  stability? 

For  months,  it  remained  doubtful  whether  all 
the  courage,  energy,  and  ability  of  Frankland, 
might  not  be  eventually  baffled  by  the  power  of 
purse  possessed  by  the  opposite  party,  and  his 
client  be  really  driven  mad,  long  before  opportu- 
nity was  obtained  to  prove  his  sanity.  In  these 
desperate  circumstances,  Frankland  adopted  bold 
measures.  Throwing  the  conventionalities  of  his 
profession  overboard,  he  brought  that  potent  auxil- 
iary, of  which  all  the  learned  faculties  are  so 
peculiarly  jealous — the  press — to  bear  upon  the 
case. 

Doctors  were  at  last  despatched,  by  order  of  the 
court,  to  examine  the  state  of  the  patient ;  and  it 
is  fortunate  for  mankind  that  doctors  will  some- 
times differ. 

The  kind  and  degree  of  Greene's  insanity  af- 
forded an  excellent  theme  for  learned  talk  and 
lengthened  debate,  which  occupied  many  pages  of 
the  medical  journals,  until,  by  and  by,  it  came  to 
be  questioned  if  his  madness  was  really  of  the 
sort  that  disqualified  a  man  for  the  management 


of  his  own  affairs,  or  which  made  perpetual  re- 
straint necessary. 

The  opposite  party,  upon  this,  became  alarmed, 
pleaded,  warned  and  tried  to  upset  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, by  trying  to  set  the  weak-minded  client 
against  his  generous  advocate.  Greene  was  not 
quite  so  insane  as  to  fall  into  the  snare,  though 
laid  by  her  who  had  been  his  favorite  sister ;  and 
this  abortive  attempt  was  construed  into  a  fresh 
proof  of  his  alienation  of  mind — the  horror  and 
aversion  he  now  showed  to  this  lady  being  held  as 
evidence  against  him  ;  as  if  there  had  not  been 
reason  enough  for  this  feeling,  in  her  unsisterly 
and  atrocious  conduct. 

There  was  a  prospect,  at  last,  that  a  question 
which  the  most  celebrated  physicians  in  London 
could  not  solve,  would  be  decided  by  a  common 
jury ;  and  that  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  might 
determine  more  righteously  than  the  wise  and  the 
learned,  what  degree  of  mental  aberration  was  to 
subject  a  fellow-citizen  to  a  civil  death,  and  to  the 
lingering  and  horrible  punishment  of  perpetual 
confinement. 

I  had  assisted  Frankland's,  or  rather  Greene's 
solicitors,  in  finding  evidence  to  rebut  the  volumes 
of  ludicrous,  distorted,  and  vamped-up  testimony 
that  was  arrayed  against  him;  and  I  had  often 
visited  him  with  the  physicians  sent  down  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  his  case,  in  which,  had  it 
only  been  from  sympathy  with  Frankland's  anxie- 
ty, I  would  have  felt  deep  concern.  But  my  in- 
tercourse with  the  poor  defendent — who,  to  con- 
vince the  doctors  of  his  profound  wisdom,  at  one 
time  assumed  so  cunning  a  look,  and  such  airs  of 
solemnity,  and,  at  another,  gave  way  to  his  over- 
wrought feelings,  in  bursts  of  rage  at  his  relatives, 
and  despair  for  himself — redoubled  my  interest  in 
the  case.  My  amazement,  at  last,  was,  that  his 
feeble  and  shaken  mind  resisted  the  tortures  of 
suspense  and  apprehension,  which  dictated  the 
perpetually  recurring  question — "Do  you  think  it 
possible  a  jury  will  find  me  mad? — How  shall  I 
stand  that  dreadful  trial  ? — May  I,  perhaps,  be 
kept  in  this  horrible  place  to  the  end  of  life? — and 
I  shall  not  be  twenty-eight  till  Ladyday? — Good 
God  ! — I  shall  go  distracted  !" 

These  apprehensions,  to  which  was  added  his 
uncertainty  about  the  fate  of  the  Laura  of  his 
muse,  whom  he  now,  however,  soberly  named  to 
me  Patty  or  Peggy — were  but  sorry  preparatives 
for  that  fiery  ordeal  through  which  the  most  sane 
man  could  not  easily  pass. 

The  preliminary  conflict,  and  the  remarkable 
nature  of  the  case,  had  attracted  a  large  share  of 
the  public  attention  before  the  trial  came  on.  In 
its  conduct,  whatever  is  wholesome  and  generous 
in  the  profession  of  the  hired  advocate,  and  all 
that  is  sinister,  equivocal,  or  directly  evil,  were 
strikingly  conspicuous.  Their  fame,  their  fees,. 
the  professional  spirit,  and  the  consciousness  of 
public  attention,  stimulated  both  the  medical  men 
and  the  lawyers  to  extraordinary  exertion.  But  I 
rejoice  to  say  the  opponents  sharpened  their  weap- 
ons and  mustered  their  forces,  only  to  swell  the- 
triumph  of  Frankland.  A  trial  of  four  days,, 
during  which  the  faculties  of  all  engaged  were 
strained  to  the  utmost,  terminated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Greene  in  the  possession  of  his  senses- 
and  the  uncontrolled  management  of  his  fortune. 

In  how  exalted  a  light  did  Frankland  appear  to 
me  at  the  close  of  that  memorable  fourth,  and. 
most  anxious  day  !  I  knew  and  had  participated 
in  all  his  fears  and  feelings ;  I  had  been  the  wit- 
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ness,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  sharer  of  his  pre- 
vious efforts  under  the  awful  responsibility  he  had 
assumed  for  his  unhappy  friend.  Had  the  case 
terminated  ill,  I  knew  that  to  himself  the  conse- 
quences must  have  been  overwhelming;  and  when 
— with  the  most  consummate  skill  of  the  advocate, 
and  the  most  persuasive  powers  of  the  accom- 
plished orator,  who  yet  finds  his  true  inspiration 
in  his  own  heart — he  closed  his  address,  by  im- 
ploring the  jury,  in  finding  for  his  unfortunate 
client,  to  defend  Englishmen,  in  all  future  time, 
from  the  power  of  a  law  more  hostile  to  personal 
liberty,  more  fatally  subversive  of  the  natural 
affections,  and  of  those  tender  domestic  charities 
which  alone  make  life  desirable,  than  any  ever 
before  held  over  civilized  man — how  was  1  thrilled 
by  the  sense  of  the  glorious  gifts  with  which  it 
had  pleased  God  to  endow  this  man,  for  the  bless- 
ing and  grace  of  his  fellow-creatures !  And  was 
I  to  live  to  witness  those  noble  energies  worse 
than  thrown  away — to  see  those  talents  perverted, 
prostrated,  and  finally  converted  into  the  instru- 
ment of  torture  and  shame  to  the  man  they  had  so 
glorified  ! 

Exhausted  by  his  gigantic  effort,  and  still  more 
by  mental  anxiety — for  Frankland  was,  at  no  time, 
of  those  cool  counsel,  who,  having  done  all  they 
can,  lie  down  content,  and  take  the  event  lightly — 
he  retired  early  from  the  congratulations  of  the 
bar,  and  of  the  members  of  the  medical  faculty, 
the  philosophers,  and  moralists,  and  mere  lawyers, 
who  filled  the  court ;  leaving  each  with  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  in  his  own  science,  his  own 
particular  pursuit,  that  the  accomplished  barrister 
had  displayed  the  greatest  knowledge,  and  ex- 
celled the  most.  He  had  previously  recommended 
Greene  to  my  especial  care  for  the  day  ;  and  had 
not  one  or  two  sympathizing  jurymen,  melted  by 
the  eloquence  of  Frankland,  wept  with  the  poor 
fellow,  for  company,  I  am  afraid  we  might  have 
had  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  founded  on  such 
evidences  of  sensibility,  in  a  man  who  had  just 
escaped  destruction  worse  than  death.  I  prevailed 
with  him  to  take  at  least  one  night's  repose  before 
he  set  off  for  Dorsetshire,  in  pursuit  of  Laura — a 
chase  which  did  not,  in  the  least,  lead  me  to  doubt 
his  soundness  of  mind,  and  which  furnished  me 
with  another  agreeable  proof  of  his  soundness  of 
heart ;  as  he  informed  me,  the  attachment  arose 
Ion?  before  he  was  a  man  of  fortune. 

Next  morning,  Frankland's  servant — a  negro 
lad,  of  most  spaniel-like  affection,  submission,  and 
fidelity  to  his  master,  but  whom  I  disliked,  never- 
theless, as  an  expensive,  and  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary appendage — brought  me  intelligence  that  his 
master  had  been  very  ill  all  night,  and  that  in  a 
joint  consultation  held  between  himself,  Timothy, 
and  Sal  the  laundress,  it  was  agreed  that  the  apoth- 
ecary should  be  called  in,  as  the  malady  had  re- 
sisted Tim's  applications  of  linen  cloths  dipped  in 
rether  and  applied  to  the  temples,  which  he  had 
sometimes  seen  his  master  employ,  and  the 
woman's  sole  internal  specific  of  burnt  brandy. 
It  was  an  equal  chance  that  they  had  not  killed 
'him  between  them,  which  they  assuredly  would 
have  done  had  they  not  fortunately  differed  about 
the  mode  of  treatment .  Sal  heing  for  a  phlogistic, 
and  Tim  for  an  anti-phlogistic  regimen.  I  found 
'their  patient  under  a  violent  fever,  and  already 
:partially  delirious,  quite  prostrate  and  unable  to 
:speak  to  me,  although  he  still  recognized  me,  and 
pressed  my  hand.  On  his  table  by  the  bedside, 
'where  Sal  had  mustered  the  various  insignia  of 


her  assumed  office  of  sick  nurse,  lay  an  unclosed" 
penciled  note,  addressed  to  myself,  in  a  hand-writ- 
ing which  showed  how  shattered  the  nerves  of  the 
writer  were.     It  was  in  these  words : — 

"  My  dear  Sir — I  scrawl  these  lines  before  being 
put,  in  spite  of  myself,  to  bed.  I  fear  I  am  about  to 
be  seriously  indisposed  ;  I  have  felt  this  for  the 
last  few  days.  Liability  to  violent  fever,  I  have 
received  from  my  mother,  along  with  much  of 
good  and  something  of  evil — the  inheritance  of  a 
susceptible  organization  and  a  hot  Carolinian  blood. 
— -Is  the  jargon  of  physiology  and  the  '  philosophy 
of  the  mind,'  of  which  we  have  been  hearing  so 
much  in  these  last  days,  upsetting  my  brain  al- 
ready ?  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  In  a  few 
hours  I  shall  probably  be  delirious — in  a  few  days 
I  may  die.  Will  you  be  my  executor?  I  am 
sure  that  I  know  you ;  and  I  think  you  understand 
one  who,  with  all  his  faults,  fully  appreciates 
your  manly  and  sincere  character,  though  he  may 
never  have  told  you  so.  Will  you,  then,  come  to 
me,  direct  my  doctor,  and,  if  need  be,  see  me 
buried?  I  know  you  will.  But  a  more  trying 
office  remains.  Will  you  open  whatever  letters 
may  come  addressed  to  me  during  my  illness, 
whether  from  man  or  woman,  and  act  for  me  as 
my  knowledge  of  your  honor  and  sensibility  as- 
sures me  you  will  act,  if  you  consent  at  all  ?  Do 
not  refuse  me.  You  perceive  how  helplessly  and 
entirely  I  throw  myself  upon  you. 

"  From  boyhood,  my  pride — or  call  it  by  what 
hard  name  you  will — has  preserved  me  from  even 
the  shadow  of  a  weak,  or  a  misplaced  confidence, 
or  an  unworthy  love — yet,  in  my  ravings,  names 
may  escape  me,  and  old  scenes  be  alluded  to, 
which,  I  may  frankly  say,  I  would  not  voluntarily 
pour  even  into  your  friendly  ear,  were  I  master  of 
my  faculties.     Let  no  one  near  me. 

"  If  I  die,  I  hope  the  sale  of  my  books  will  bury 
me,  and  pay  my  debts — they  are  too  numerous; 
but  if  I  live,  that  fault  shall  be  amended.  Greene 
will  make  up  any  deficiency.  Transmit  the  sealed 
packet  you  will  find  in  my  desk,  when  I  am  buried 
— not  sooner.     God  bless  you — and  farewell  !" 

I  did  not  require  this  letter  to  animate  the  zeal 
of  friendship  ;  yet  I  could  not  read  it  without  being 
strongly  affected.  I  called  in  immediate  advice 
and  watched  by  my  friend  throughout  the  day. 
Two  gentleman,  both  eminent  in  their  profession, 
and  in  great  practice,  who  had  come  in  contact 
with  Frankland  on  the  late  trial,  called  in  the 
course  of  the  second  day,  on  accidentally  hearing 
of  his  illness,  and  that  he  was  alone  in  chambers, 
and  distant  from  any  relative.  Their  offers  of  pro- 
fessional service  were  so  frankly  and  affectionately 
made  ;  and  fees,  on  the  part  of  an  unconscious  and 
not  a  rich  man,  were  so  sincerely  disclaimed,  that, 
as  Frankland's  friend,  I  did  both  gentlemen  the 
kindness — and  it  was  kindness — to  accept  of  their 
offers  of  attendance.  Had  their  patient  been  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  this  I  will  say  for  them,  more 
attention  could  not  have  been  paid  to  him  ;  nor 
would  half  the  real  anxiety  have  been  felt,  which 
these  gentlemen  showed  to  save  the  valuable  life 
of  a  man  whose  only  claim  was  the  promise  of  a 
noble  career,  and  the  possession  of  transcendent 
talents.  It  would  have  been  a  proud  trophy  of 
their  science  to  restore  to  society  such  a  character 
as  Frankland  must  become. 

Events  fell  out  nearly  as  Frankland  had  foreseen. 
He  was  fearfully  ill ;  and  I  did  not  choose  to  leave 
him  in  those  critical  days,  when  life  hovered  on 
the  cast  of  every  hour,  to  the  sole  care  of  either 
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the  nurse  or  the  apothecary.  I  accordingly  regu- 
larly changed  guard  with  Black  Timothy,  in  whose 
affection  and  care  I  could  fully  confide. 

On  the  third  night  the  fever  rose  very  high,  and 
I  had  difficulty  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed. 
"  Mother!"  was  the  frequent  exclamation  of  his 
delirium  ;  and  he  would  touchingly  address  his 
mother — who,  I  was  aware,  had  been  for  several 
years,  dead — as  if  she  were  present  with  him. 
Another  image  haunted  his  excited  brain,  which 
revealed  to  me  the  nature  of  the  obscure  allusions 
of  his  note. 

The  midnight  solitary  watch  kept  over  the  dead 
body  of  one  we  have  loved  in  life,  has  often 
been  pathetically  described.  To  my  feelings  such 
solemn  vigil  is  less  affecting  than  that  held  by 
anxious  affection  over  the  sick  couch  of  one  toss- 
ing in  the  violence  of  delirious  fever — mark- 
ing the  wanderings  of  wild  eyes,  and  listening 
to  those  incoherent  ravings  which  indicate  the 
strife  and  agony  of  passion,  and  the  fierce  travail 
of  the  mind,  over  which  reason  holds  no  control  ; 
watching,  as  it  were,  the  visible  conflict  of  blood 
and  judgment,  of  the  immaterial  with  the  earthy  ; 
and,  more  than  all,  beholding  the  strength  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  sentiments  and  affections  triumph- 
ing amidst  the  wandering  and  obscuration  of  the 
senses.  At  another  time  I  might  have  smiled — 
now  I  was  more  inclined  to  weep — at  the  bursts 
of  laughter  which  the  negro,  in  the  midst,  of  his 
dolor,  when  moved  by  the  frantic  illusions  under 
which  his  master  labored,  sent  through  that  lonely 
chamber.  Although  Timothy  appeared  perfectly 
sensible  in  this  failure  in  respect,  and  outrage  of 
common  humanity,  the  black  dog  could  not  control 
his  irresistible  feeling  of  the  ludicrous,  when  Frank- 
land,  springing  from  the  bed,  his  eyes  flashing 
over  me  with  the  unnatural  brightness  of  delirium, 
caught  and  strained  me  to  his  bosom — "  Hugging 
ould  Massa  Richar,"  the  sable  villain  said,  shaking 
in  convulsions  of  laughter,  "for  Missey  Eleeny  ; 
though  him  hab  such  black  brush  beard." 

"Helena!  dearest  Helena!"  was  the  frantic 
and  pathetic  cry,  which  left  me  no  inclination  for 
mirth:  "Will  the  wretches  so  dishonor  you? 
Will  they  force  you  upon  the  public  gaze  ? — vio- 
late all  the  virgin  sanctities  of  your  nature  ? — Do 
they  persist  in  their  damned,  damned  scheme? 
— No,  no,  no — I  will  perish  sooner :  no  more 
prudence — no  more  waiting — I  am  sick  of  it — sick, 
sick,  Helena !  Lay  your  cool  fingers  on  my 
temples,  love — how  they  throb — there,  there  !" — 
His  head  faintly  sunk  on  my  arm  ;  and,  in  a  little 
while,  we  were  able  to  replace  him  in  bed. 
Through  the  rest  of  the  night,  among  his  other 
delirious  wanderings,  he.  frequently  burst  into  elo- 
quent addresses  to  juries,  alternating  with  impas- 
sioned ravings  about  the  fate  from  which  he  was 
to  rescue  this  beloved  Helena  ;  and  imprecations 
against  some  ruthless  one,  who  assumed  power 
over  her  destinies. 

The  mental  health  of  Frankland  was  beyond 
my  medicaments ;  but  I  flattered  myself  that  my 
care  and  vigilance  were  helpful  in  his  bodily  res- 
toration, after  nature,  seconded  by  the  eminent 
skill  of  his  zealous  physicians,  had  subdued  the 
disease.  The  delicate  offers  of  service  from  many 
unexpected  quarters,  which  were  pressed  upon  me 
in  his  behalf  made  me  proud  of  my  friend,  and 
pleased  with  my  species. 

As  the  violence  of  his  disorder  abated,  my  du- 
ties became  daily  much  lighter,  though  they  prom- 
ised to  be  tedious.     Some  of  my  functions  were 


easy  indeed.  The  men  of  business  appeared  tc- 
know,  by  instinct,  that  Frankland  was  incapable 
of  professional  exertion  ;  for  no  briefs  were  even 
offered  at  this  time,  and  very  few  letters  came,  and 
those  not  of  the  delicate  kind  to  which  my  mission 
specially  referred.  I  made  it  my  daily  business  to 
be  in  the  way  at  the  delivery  of  the  post  from  the 
West ;  for  it  was  in  that  direction  I  knew  that 
Frankland's  early  connexions  lay,  though  he  had, 
I  understood,  no  near  surviving  relatives. 

He  had  been  confined  for  three  weeks  before 
the  expected  despatches,  so  mysteriously  announc- 
ed in  his  note,  arrived.  The  correspondence  could 
not  then  have  been  either  a  very  close  or  vehement 
one.  I  had  no  doubt  about  the  sex  of  the  writer 
of  the  missive  I  touched  so  gingerly,  cautiously 
reconnoitring  the  outside.  But  had  my  instincts, 
informed  by  the  negro's  grin,  been  at  fault,  the 
tiny  German  characters  of  the  name  so  often  re- 
peated by  the  unconscious  Frankland,  and  im- 
pressed on  the  seal,  was  sure  confirmation.  Was 
my  curiosity  excited? — Yes,  a  little;  but  I  had 
honorably  resisted  its  cravings,  as  often  as  Tim- 
othy, in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  wept  over 
"Massa  dying,"  and  pitied  "  poor  leetel  Missey 
Heleny,"  as  if  tempting  me  to  question  him. 
Even  now,  though  I  well  remembered  the  injunc- 
tions of  my  friend,  and,  indeed,  reperused  his 
directions,  I  could  not  all  at  once  violate  that  tiny 
seal,  and  possess  myself  of  the  confidence  which  I 
felt  was  never  meant  for  me.  In  obedience  to 
these  delicate  scruples,  I  carried  the  epistle  in  my 
waiscoat  pocket  for  some  hours  ;  not  looking,  first 
at  it,  and  then  at  poor  Frankland,  above  once  in 
the  ten  minutes.  Days  and  weeks,  I  foresaw, 
might  elapse  before  he  was  able  to  relieve  me 
from  these  embarrassments,  or  with  safety  bear 
the  agitation  which  might  attend  the  opening  of 
this  little  letter;  and,  as  the  hour  of  post  drew 
near,  my  refinements  and  ruminations  gave  way 
to  my  prescribed  duty  and  the  dictates  of  common 
sense — I  broke  the  seal. 

The  pathetic  exclamations  of  Frankland  had  not 
prepared  me  for  what,  at  first  sight,  seemed  an 
exceedingly  tame  epistle;  so  dry  and  flat,  that  it 
might  have  been  written  by  a  man  of  business, 
doing  the  needful,  and  no  more  ;  and  unable,  in 
conscience,  to  spin  out  what  would  turn  the  leaf 
and  so  double  the  charge.  The  leaf,  in  fact,  was 
merely  turned  ;  and  there  was  no  pithy  postscript, 
no  emphatic  Italics,  no  exclamatory  sentences — 
nothing,  in  short,  to  have  offended  The  young 
Lady's  Monitress  for  1735,  or  the  starched  genius 
of  Miss  Harriet  Byron  ;  yet  the  name  Helena 
Vane  appeared  at  full  length,  and  in  very  fair 
characters,  after  a  plain  yours  sincerely.  1  per- 
fectly remember  the  tenor  of  this  seeming-calm 
epistle,  in  which  there  was  not  a  single  interpola- 
tion or  erasure,  save  in  the  address,  which  origin- 
ally appeared  to  have  been,  Dear  James  Charles— 
and  now  hovered  between  Dear  Sir  and  Dear  Mr. 
Frankland,  to  which  was  appended  : — 

"When  I  last  saw  you,  which,  I  remember, 
was  on  the  morning  after  the  autumn  assize  ball, 
for  a  few  minutes,  in  going  to  Harris'  Library,  you 
requested  me  to  renew  the  promise  you  had 
exacted  in  the  former  year,  that  I  should  not  enter 
upon  the  profession  my  noble  patrons  here  believe 
would  be  so  advantageous  to  my  sisters  and  myself, 
or,  at  least,  not  consent  to  appear  in  public,  until 
I  had  acquainted  you.  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
fulfil  this  promise,  with  which  I  could  not  comply 
in  words   at  the  time,  as  you  may  remember  the 
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party  that  came  up  to  us.  There  are  so  many 
Vanes,  and  old  friends  and  connexions  of  our 
family  in  Bath  this  season,  who    kindly  interest 

themselves  for  my  advantage,  that  Lady says 

she  can  no  longer  suffer  childish  scruples  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  my  true  interests  and  the  prospects 
of  my  sisters.  They  also  are  impatient  for  my 
decision. — My  decision  ! — Does  the  point  then 
rest  with  me  1  This  is,  without  doubt,  a  very 
awful  affair  to  me,  and  one  which  I  know  must 
color  my  whole  future  life.  But,  while  so  many 
better-informed  and  friendly  persons  urge  the 
adoption  of  a  profession,  which,  but  for  the  one 
fatal  and  insurmountable  objection  of  publicity,  I 
should  dearly  love,  I  must  endeavor  to  conquer 
personal  repugnance  ;  and,  indeed,  I  see  no  course 
left  but  immediate  and  grateful  acquiescence  with 
the  wishes  of  those  who  have  already  done  so 
much  for  us  all,  and  with  whom  I  have  dallied  too 
long. 

"  Mamma  and  my  sisters  beg  to  congratulate 
you  upon  the  triumph  of  our  old  playmate,  poor 
Jack  Greene — of  which  we  read  with  great  interest 
in  the  newspapers.  Your  admirers,  who  are 
numerous  in  this  quarter,  say  that  this  must  have 
a  happy  influence  upon  your  professional  pros- 
pects. 

"  If  I  come  out,  and  if  I  am  successful  here — 
that  first  tremendous  if  I — my  friends  imagine  that 
they  may  procure  me  an  advantageous  engagement 
in  London  next  season.  Perhaps  we  may  then 
sometimes  meet,  and  renew  the  memory  of  happy 
old  times  ;  if — again — if  grave  and  learned  law- 
yers may  tolerate  frivolous  stage  heroines.  I 
have  now  tried  to  redeem  my  implied  promise  ; 
and,  if  I  do  not  hear  from  you  before  the  10th  of 
next  month,  then,  on  that  night,  pray  for  the  poor, 
lost  Ophelia!    Yours  sincerely,    Helena  Vane." 

This,  then,  was  the  clew  to  Frankland's  broken 
exclamations  in  his  delirium.  He  could  not,  in 
ordinary  prudence,  afford  to  marry  ;  he  would  not 
endure  that  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  in  earlier 
years  been  passionately,  as  he  was  still  deeply, 
attached,  and  who,  he  hoped,  returned  his  affec- 
tion, should  go  upon  the  stage,  in  opposition,  as 
he  believed,  to  her  own  inclination,  but  over- 
powered by  the  necessities  of  her  family,  and 
the  solicitations  and  flatteries  of  those  around 
her. 

Helena  Yane  was  the  youngest  of  three  sisters  ; 
the  flower  of  one  of  those  families  of  lovely,  elegant, 
and  well-born  paupers,  who  cannot  dig,  and  who 
to  beg  become,  in  time,  not  ashamed.  Her  father 
had  been  in  the  navy ;  and  the  widow,  with  her 
daughters,  after  romancing  about  in  Scottish, 
Welsh,  and  Swiss  Cottages,  and  graduating  into 
toad-eaters,  now  lived  in  a  small  house  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gosport.  The  elder  girls,  by  dint 
of  personal  accomplishments,  a  little  dexterous 
flattery,  and  a  wide,  genteel,  and  well-cultivated 
acquaintance,  visited  a  great  deal  about ;  and  were 
even  received  in  one  or  two  noble  families — partly 
from  whim,  partly  from  mistaken  benevolence, 
and,  in  one  instance,  from  the  patrician  patrons 
desiring  to  mortify  other  noble  persons,  who  were 
the  relatives,  and  who  thus  ought  to  have  been  the 
friends  of  the  unprotected  girls. 

I  can  scarcely  conceive  any  course  of  life  less 
favorable  to  the  formation  of  firm  and  virtuous 
character,  and  happy  feminine  dispositions,  than 
that  led  by  the  elder  Miss  Vanes  after  leaving 
school.     It  alternated  between  the  luxurious  man- 


sions of  the  great  and  their  mother's  poor  home  ; 
between  repining  and  luxury — ambitious  projects 
and  disappointed  hopes.  They  were  courtiers 
upon  a  small  scale,  but  unpensioned.  They  were 
seldom  together,  as  one  was  considered  enough  at 
a  time  in  any  family  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  seeming 
graciousness  and  real  bounty  of  patrons,  they 
found  themselves  neither  treated  with  the  kindli- 
ness of  relationship,  nor  the  frank  equality  of  inde- 
pendent friendship  : — not  considered  quite  as  me- 
nials— but  never  as  equals.  In  their  own  minds 
were  combined  the  pride  of  birth  with  the  meanness 
of dependence. 

Marriage — upon  which  all  women,  unhappily 
for  themselves,  place  but  too  much  reliance,  merely 
as  a  means  of  life — was  next  to  impossible  in  their 
condition.  Such  girls  are  of  the  flying-fish  class 
of  society.  If  they  aspire,  the  watchful  inhabitants 
of  the  upper  air  pounce  upon  and  drive  them  back 
to  the  inferior  element ;  while  they  are  disclaimed 
and  chased  away  by  those  below,  as  dangerous 
and  rapacious  encroachers,  who  only  seek  the  deep 
to  snatch  a  prey.  The  dowagers,  accordingly, 
were  on  the  alert,  to  preserve  minor  sons,  and 
nephews  at  school,  from  the  arts  and  fascinations 
of  the  Miss  Vanes  ;  while  the  substantial  yeoman, 
the  small  squire,  the  curate,  the  rural  surgeon,  the 
surveyor  of  the  estate,  the  engineer  constructing 
the  new  bridge,  nay,  the  very  exciseman  himself — 
though  all  and  each  might  occasionally  find  them- 
selves in  company  with  the  beautiful  Miss  Vanes 
at  election  balls,  and  also  at  good  men's  feasts, 
and  might  wonder  and  admire,  and  fancy  Caroline 
a  more  distinguished-looking  woman  than  my 
Lady,  and  Harriet  a  lovelier  creature  than  the 
young  countess  herself — yet  curate,  and  squire, 
and  yeoman,  never  went  farther  than  wonder  and 
admiration  ;  too  humble  or  too  prudent  to  aspire  to 
the  high-bred,  penniless,  hanger-on-beauties. 

The  younger  sister,  the  beloved  of  my  friend, 
had  lived  much  more  at  home.  She  was  not  yet 
depreciated  by  notoriety,  and  her  great  musical 
talents,  which  were  now  to  make  the  fortune  of 
the  family,  already  made  her  of  more  momentary 
consequence  in  high  society  than  her  sisters. 
Happier  influences  had  been  around  her  youth. 
She  was  the  darling  of  a  mother,  affectionate, 
though  frivolous  ;  and  her  incipient  attachment  to 
a  man  of  the  character  of  Frankland,  was  a  talis- 
man to  protect  the  young  girl  against  the  blandish- 
ments of  unequal  society,  and  the  seductions  of 
her  own  vanity.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she 
had  passed  through  the  dangerous  ordeal  wholly 
unscathed.  Gentle  and  yielding,  beautiful  in  per- 
son, and  ingratiating  in  manners — I  would  fain 
believe  that,  in  her  instance,  a  woman's  stars  may 

sometimes  be  more  in  fault  than  herself. But 

I  have  wandered  from  her  epistle,  which  I  studied 
until  I  fancied  I  comprehended  the  whole  case. 
My  friend  was  not  in  circumstances  to  warrant 
their  immediate  union  ;  and  his  pride,  or  his  pro- 
priety— or  call  it  an  overstrained  sense  of  delicacy 
— could  not  submit  to  his  future  wife  appearing  on 
the  public  stage,  even  under  the  most  flattering 
auspices,  and  with  the  probability  of  rapidly  mak- 
ing a  fortune.  How  was  he,  who  could  not  bear, 
with  ordinary  patience,  even  clumsy  flattery,  and 
vulgar,  mal-adroit  praise  of  himself,  to  enduTe 
criticism  upon  the  beauty,  the  accomplishments, 
the  dress,  and  the  character  of  Helena? — to  see 
her  become  the  hackneyed  theme  of  a  nine  days' 
wonder — dragged  through  all  the  Sunday  journals 
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— the  Scourge  pronouncing  her  of  gawky  height, 
and  the  Snake  of  dumpy  stature  ;  one  saying  her 
eyes  were  black,  and  the  other  blue,  while  a  third 
made  them  out  of  a  greenish-gray  tint ;  one  declar- 
ing her  petticoats,  or  her  tucker,  a  straw's  breadth 
too  scanty,  and  the  other  setting  her  down  as  a 
muffled  prude,  because  these  errors  were  amended. 

I  understood  the  character  of  Frankland  too  well 
to  doubt  for  a  moment  the  part  which  he  would 
have  taken  if  capable  of  acting  for  himself.  He 
would,  I  knew,  either  at  once  have  married,  or 
forever  have  resigned  her  to  her  profession  and  to 
the  service  of  the  family,  whose  chief  dependence 
was  now  on  her  talents.  In  these  circumstances, 
I  trimmed  as  dexterously  as  I  could  ;  and,  with  as 
much  delicacy  as  possible,  acquainted  the  young 
lady  with  the  nature  of  my  trust,  and  with  the  se- 
rious illness  of  my  friend ;  and  earnestly  sug- 
gested, that  whatever  affair  of  moment  was  at  his 
decision,  or  depending  on  his  advice,  should  be 
delayed  for,  at  least,  one  month. 

This  delay  wa3,  I  presume,  conceded ;  but  I 
cannot  tell  the  interior  workings  of  the  family  pol- 
icy of  the  Vanes  and  their  patronesses.  There 
was,  I  fear,  no  solid  basis  of  principle  in  any  of 
the  women,  upon  which  to  found  any  consistent 
scheme.  It  would,  I  afterwards  understood,  have 
been  gratifying  to  the  family  to  see  Helena  married 
to  a  man  like  Frankland,  had  he  already  been  in 
tolerable  practice ;  and  the  humiliation  of  her  in- 
tended sacrifice  was,  at  times,  severely  felt  by  them 
all,  especially  as  it  might  afterwards  affect  the  un- 
married sisters.  The  most  brilliant  success,  and 
fortune  itself,  could  never  obliterate  the  recollec- 
tion that  a  sister  of  the  daughters  of  Captain  Vane, 
was,  or  had  been,  upon  the  stage  ;  while,  upon 
the  other  side,  immediate  exigency,  the  importu- 
nity of  patrons  and  amateurs,  and  the  bitterness 
of  dependence,  which  they  had  drunk  to  the  very 
dregs,  urged  Helena  on  to  her  fate.  That  propi- 
tious opening  in  Frankland's  affairs,  which  the 
family  council  hoped  from  the  fortunate  issue  of 
the  case  of  Greene,  was  suddenly  shut  by  his  un- 
fortunate and  tedious  illness;  and,  if  Helena  was 
ever  to  appear,  there  could  be  no  season  so  auspi- 
cious as  the  present. 

Frankland  was,  meanwhile,  slowly  recovering, 
and  already  took  cognizance,  though  apparently 
little  interest,  in  anything  passing  around  him, 
save  the  delivery  of  the  West  post.  When  that 
hour  passed,  and  day  after  day  produced  only  old 
newspapers,  or  indifferent  letters,  he  generally  sunk 
into  apathetic  silence  for  some  hours,  apparently 
at  once  relieved  and  disappointed. 

I  had  not  yet  given  him  an  account  of  my  stew- 
ardship, reserving  the  disclosure  until  his  health 
was  more  confirmed,  and  until  he  could  safely 
hold  a  pen.  But  long  before  that  period  arrived, 
he  had  contrived,  by  the  aid  of  Timothy,  at  many 
different  sittings  up  in  bed,  to  scrawl  out — in  those 
feeble  characters  which  proved  how  much  he 
had  suffered,  and  how  deeply  he  felt — a  letter, 
intended  to  meet  no  eyes  save  those  of  the  lady  to 
whom  I  was  requested  to  address  it. 

I  was  surprised,  nay  offended,  that  no  reply 
came  to  so  affecting  a  proof  of  undecaying  tender- 
ness ;  of  an  affection  which  had  held  power  over 
his  mind  in  its  most  alienated  state,  and  which  was 
the  first  to  awaken  in  his  bosom,  as  thought,  and 
feeling,  and  hope  of  life  returned.  Let  me  not 
blame  Helena.  Her  sisters,  divided  in  opinion 
between  an  immediate  interest  and  an  enduring 
family  pride,  were,  at  all  events,  agreed  in  the 
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necessity  of  suppressing  her  letters,  and  of  not 
distracting  her  attention,  and  withdrawing  her 
mind  from  what  they  called  her  studies,  at  so 
critical  a  period  : — for  Frankland  spoke  only  of 
distant  hopes  of  professional  success,  and,  in  the 
mean  while,  of  privation  and  struggle ;  and  noble 
patrons  were  urgent,  and  excited  amateurs  impa- 
tient for  a  consummation,  which,  whether  it  might 
be  life  or  death  to  the  young  debutante,  according 
as  she  sustained  or  fell  short  of  highly-raised  public 
expectation,  was,  to  them,  but  the  trifling  differ- 
ence between  flattering  and  caressing,  or  despising 
and  neglecting  her ;  and  excellent  amusement 
either  way. 

Continued  debility  and  relaxed  nerves  made  my 
friend  probably  more  quiescent  under  the  con- 
tinued silence  of  Helena  than  he  might  have  been 
at  another  season.  They,  besides,  had  rarely 
corresponded  ;  and  he  rested,  with  tolerable  secu- 
rity, upon  her  having  adopted  my  suggestion  of 
delay.  In  the  progress  of  his  slow  recovery,  con- 
versation frequently  turned  upon  the  Vane  family. 
I  could  learn,  that  he  admired  without  liking  the 
sisters — almost  despised  the  fond  mother — and 
felt  warm  affection  for  Helena — which  yet  ad- 
mitted of  some  doubts  and  drawbacks.  "  She 
had  been,  in  some  points,  spoiled  by  her  family," 
he  said.  This  was  a  great  length  for  a  lover  to 
go ;  but  neither  strong  attachment,  nor  a  high 
sense  of  honor,  which  held  him  to  engagements, 
which,  if  not  expressed,  had  been  well  under- 
stood, permitted  him  to  recede.  She  had  given 
the  concerted  signal,  which  he  had  entreated,  and 
it  remained  for  him  immediately  to  reply  to  it. 

My  secret  prepossession  was  for  a  compromise, 
a  juste-milieu  measure.  "  Could  not  this  angelic 
songstress  remain  for  a  year  or  two  longer  in  sin- 
gle blessedness  and  safe  retirement,  awaiting  the 
issue  of  those  brilliant  professional  prospects 
which,  in  the  case  of  her  lover,  are  almost  certain 
to  be  realized — unless,  indeed," — I  added  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"  Unless  what,  my  friend,"  was  the  animated 
rejoinder  of  Frankland,  catching  eagerly  at  what- 
ever favored  the  scheme  which  his  judgment  re- 
fused to  sanction. 

"  Unless  this  beautiful  Helena,  superadded  to 
all  her  virtues  and  charms,  possess  a  force  of 
character,  and  habits  of  activity  and  self-depend- 
ence, which,  I  regret  to  say,  modern  female  edu- 
cation does  not  tend  to  form. — If  we  train  women 
only  for  the  enervating  refinements  of  luxurious 
life,  how  shall  we  blame  their  lack  of  the  useful 
virtues?  The  portionless  wife  of  a  struggling 
professional  man,  would  require,  in  this  age,  to 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  angel.  It  is  more 
the  prevailing  character  of  the  women,  I  assure 
you,  and  the  expensive  habits  of  modern  society, 
that  inspire  my  proverbial  horror  of  improvident 
marriages,  than  the  mere  objection  of  a  narrow 
income." 

Frankland  was  silent ;  and  I  felt  that  I  had 
said  enough,  and  took  my  leave,  arranging  a 
longer  airing  for  the  morrow  than  he  had  yet  ven- 
tured upon.  But,  for  this  purpose,  no  morrow 
came.  On  that  day,  Frankland  learned  from 
Greene,  who  had  arrived  from  Bath,  the  distract- 
ing intelligence  that  Helena  was  to  appear  on  the 
same  night.  The  news  was  confirmed,  by  the 
usual  preliminary  flourish  of  trumpets,  in  the 
Bath  and  Bristol  papers.  When  I  reached  his 
chambers,  I  found  only  Greene  busied  in  directing 
Timothy. 
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"  Gone  to  Bath  !"  was  my  horror-struck  ex- 
clamation, in  answer  to  Greene's  information. 

"And  will  certainly  reach  soon  after  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  curtain.  How  I  envy  Frankland 
his  feelings ! — to  witness  the  lady  of  his  secret 
love  debut  under  such  brilliant  circumstances  !  You 
have  never,  I  believe,  seen  the  beauteous  Helena 
Vane.  O  rose  of  May  !  dear  maid  !  kind  sister ! 
sweet  Ophelia ! — Never  had  Hamlet's  love  so 
exquisite  a  representative.  What  melting  pathos, 
what  sensibility  in  her  looks  and  tones,  in  those 
seeming  simple  words — 

'  He  is  dead  and  gone,  ladye, 
He  is  dead  and  gone.'  " 

The  provoking  fellow  would  have  inflicted  more 
of  these  lines  upon  me,  had  I  not  yelled  again, 
"Gone  to  Bath!  What  did  he  say?  How  did 
he  look?  Left  he  no  message?  How  could 
you,  Mr.  Greene,  permit  such  madness?  He  is 
probably  again  delirious  : — he  will  expire  on  the 
road." 

"What  do  you  mean?  I  never  saw  Frank- 
land  look  better — his  color  fine — his  eyes  flashing 
with  life  and  soul  ;  he  even  said  something  witty 
about  not  being  like  Byron,  not  having  time  to 
wait  for  a  blue  coat  to  be  married  in.  He  also 
said  he  would  write  you,  and  that  you  must  send 
Timothy,  and  his  medicine,  and  dressing  things 
by  the  first  coach — and  fifty  pounds,  for  which  I 
have  just  run  to  my  banker's. — Half  my  fortune  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  generous  friend  to  whom  I 
owe  the  whole  of  it — and  my  happiness  too.     But 

there  is  a  certain  Laura .      Well,  no  more  of 

that.  If  I  were  not  positively  engaged  to  return 
to  Dorsetshire  to-day,  I  would  have  run  down 
with  Frankland  to  witness  the  most  interesting 
debut  that  has  probably  ever  taken  place  on  the 
English  stage. — How  I  would  have  enjoyed  the 
reflected  sunshine  of  his  rapturous  feelings,  when 
he  perceives  that  '  Sweet  Ophelia'  recognizes  him 
in  the  stagebox : — for,  even  if  he  should  get 
horses  readily,  he  cannot  reach  before  the  third 
act." 

I  digested  my  impatience  in  the  best  way  I 
could.  "  Had  Fair  Rosamand,"  he  provokingly 
continued,  "  been  sustained  by  the  genius  and 
sensibility  of  Helena  Vane,  the  town  might  have 
witnessed  a  very  different  result,  Mr.  Richard. 
But  no  matter;  there  are  such  things  as — re- 
vivals." 

Notwithstanding  his  allegiance  to  his  lady, 
Laura,  I  believed  Frankland  had  shaken  off 
Greene  in  the  morning;  for,  when  I  announced 
my  purpose  of  taking  the  place  of  Timothy,  and 
setting  off  after  my  friend,  he  proposed  to  accom- 
pany me.  This  I  at  once  negatived,  aware  that 
Frankland  might  be  offended  by  my  pursuing  him 
myself,  and  utterly  indignant  at  the  implied  inter- 
ference of  Greene. 

How  differently  individuals,  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  feel  alike,  sometimes  view  the  same 
event !  There  was  Greene  in  ecstasy  with  the 
opening  of  an  adventure  which  distressed  me  be- 
yond measure.  An  indifferent  spectator  might 
have  smiled  at  Sir  Gravity,  seated  upon  a  trunk, 
watching  Timothy  showing  the  double  row  of  his 
white  teeth,  as,  on  his  knees,  he  tugged,  and 
pushed,  and  stuffed  a  carpet-bag,  with  the  urtro- 
mantic  appliances  of  boots  and  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, for  his  fugitive  master,  who,  I  feared,  was 
rushing  on  ruin  ;  and  the  excited  poet,  vowins,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  rapturous  gratitude,  that  Frank- 


land,  and  Frankland  alone,  was  worthy  of  the 
rich  homage  of  youth,  beauty,  genius,  fame — in 
short,  of  that  piece  of  most  admired  perfection,  the 
new  Ophelia. 

My  chagrin  and  perplexity  were,  I  dare  say, 
visible  in  my  face,  as  I  burst,  from  a  fit  of  musing, 
into  the  abrupt  question — "What  sort  of  girl  is 
she?" 

"  Girl ! — Well,  it  is  become  a  sweet  word,  es- 
pecially in  Moore's  and  Byron's  verse.  But  for 
the  beauteous  Helena  ! — 

'  0 !  she  is  more  than  painting  can  express, 
Or  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they  dream.'  " 

"  Soh  ! — But  has  she  any  fortune? — has  she  any 
sense?     Frankland's  wife  would  need  both." 

My  question  showed  not  much  of  the  latter 
quality,  considering  the  man  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. I  could  obtain  nothing  from  him,  save 
that  the  astonishing  tragic  powers  of  Helena,  who 
was  first  intended  to  appear  merely  as  a  singer, 
had  been  unexpectedly  "  developed,"  in  his  own 
lyiic  of  the  "  Mad  Maiden's  Madrigal."  So  had 
said,  and  so  had  written,  Miss  Caroline  Vane  to 
the  man  whose  capacity  to  manage  £1500  a  year 
had  been  as  "  unexpectedly  developed,"  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury.  I  trembled  for  Laura,  afar  off 
in  Dorsetshire. 

The  fates  had  decreed  that  I  should  make  no 
journey  to  Bath  at  this  time  ;  and  I  felt  respited, 
unpleasant  as  were  the  circumstances  which  freed 
me.  Mrs.  Hannah  More  has  said — and  had  any 
woman  less  hallowed  ventured  the  same  freedom, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  called  profane — 
"  That  the  only  real  evils  of  this  lower  world  are 
sin  and  bile."  Mrs.  Hannah,  I  apprehend,  was 
too  fortunate  and  prudent  a  person  to  have  tasted 
of  a  third  evil,  which  is  sometimes  termed  the  root 
of  all  evil.  It  is  a  root  of  which  few,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  escape,  at  one  time  or  other.,  tasting 
the  bitterness.  Frankland,  imagined  to  be  flying 
on  the  wings  of  love,  was  secretly  chewing  it  on 
the  Bath  road  ;  and  its  sedative  effects  had  so  far 
allayed  the  impetuous  current  of  passion  and  loco- 
motion, that  he  took  time,  while  the  horses  were 
changing,  to  write  a  hasty  letter,  acquainting  me 
with  his  sudden  but  necessary  resolution,  and  his 
lack  of  the  ways  and  means. 

I  did  my  duty  to  my  friend,  and  abided  the  event 
with  as  much  patience  as  I  could  summon  up. 
From  the  newspapers  I  received  the  first  certain 
intelligence.  The  Bath  and  the  London  journals, 
with  the  many  lesser  lights  revolving  in  the  small 
country  towns,  were  full  of  the  affair ;  and  every 
drawing-room,  green-room,  pump-room,  parlor, 
back-shop,  and  coffee-house,  rung,  for  some  days, 
with  "  the  gallantry  of  the  celebrated  liberal  bar- 
rister, Mr.  F ,  who  had  snatched  the  lovely  Miss 

V ,  whose  debut  had  created  such  a  sensation 

in  Bath,  from  the  boards,  on  her  first  night;  and 
run  away  with  her  to  that  happy  land  of  love  and 
romance,  where  Cupid,  rose-lipped,  impatient  imp, 
is  not  bound  to  wait  the  good  pleasure  of  drowsy 
parsons,  and  their  lazy  clerks,  nor  yet  for  mar- 
riage-licenses, whether  special  or  common." 

But  my  chief  medium  of  intelligence  was  Greene, 
who  received  letter  upon  letter  from  the  sister  of 
the  heroine.  He,  whose  element  was  excitement, 
was  now  more  moved  by  the  eclat  of  the  hasty 
marriage,  and  the  gallant  and  romantic  circum- 
stances attending  it,  than  if  Helena  had  introduced 
the  "Mad  Maiden's  Madrigal,"  in  the  third  act, 
and  come  forth,  from  the  ordeal  of  a  first  night, 
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the  most  triumphant  of  all  Ophelias.  His  only 
business,  for  three  days,  was  to  run  from  coffee- 
house to  coffee-house,  and  from  club  to  club, 
wherever  he  could  find  admittance,  to  expatiate 
upon  the  gallantry  of  his  distinguished  friend — 
dauntless  in  love  as  in  law — on  the  rare  beauty  of 
"  the  Arabian  bird"  Frankland  had  caught  in  her 
first  flight — and  to  favor  me  with  long  extracts 
from  Miss  Vane's  letters. 

For  the  third  time,  he  caught  me  by  the  button, 
in  the  full,  rolling  human  tide  of  the  Strand. 
"  Was  it  not  a  dashing  affair? — Who  would  have 
expected  such  a  fiery  outbreak  from  Frankland  ? 
— but  the  Carolinian  blood  was  a-blaze.  He  drove 
the  last  two  stages  himself — feeble  as  he  was — 
would  trust  no  post-boy. — Drove  up  to  the  thea- 
tre, four-in-hand,  slap-bang — a  prodigious  crowd 
assembled — rushed  upon  the  stage,  and  caught 
Helena — divine  Ophelia ! — in  his  arms,  as  she  was 
about  to  sink  under  her  own  overpowering  emo- 
tions— poor  girl ! — and  Kean's  devilish 

*  Ha !  ha  !  are  you  honest  ?  ' 

Just  in  the  nick  of  time  you  see — and  down  sunk 
the  lovers  in  each  other's  arms,  Frankland  as  dead 
as  Harry  the  Eighth — and  down  tumbled  the  cur- 
tain. The  house  was  in  rare  confusion  and  amaze 
— as  you  may  suppose — the  manager  in  agony — 
and  Hamlet,  stamping  for  his  Ophelia  ravished 
from  him.  But  he  is  a  good-hearted  fellow  at  bot- 
tom, Kean  ;  with  a  pretty  spice  of  enthusiasm  and 
romance  in  his  composition  too.  He  went  before 
the  curtain,  and,  in  a  neat  speech,  informed  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  their  tragedy,  of  that 
night,  was  likely  to  end,  after  the  approved  man- 
ner of  all  comedies — with  the  near  prospect  of  a 
wedding.  And  down  came  pit,  gallery,  and  boxes, 
in  three  distinct  rounds,  to  the  happy  pair.  Many 
of  the  young  ladies  were  driven  to  their  cambric, 
I  am  told,  by  the  pathos  of  the  scene.  I  dare  say 
we  may  expect  the  young  couple  in  town  very 
soon.  They  are  quite  a  passion  in  Bath — Caro- 
line writes  me — so  feted  and  petted." 

I  could  only  interject  an  occasional  humph  as  my 
contribution  to  this  information,  the  one-half  of 
which  was  absurd  exaggeration. 

"  But  that  is  not  the  best  of  it. — Bath  is  divided 
into  two  furious  factions ; — one  hostile,  headed  by 
Helena's  former  patroness,  the  Marchioness  of 
Longlappette,  the  old  doctors,  and  the  manager, 
who  complains  of  great  pecuniary  loss  and  very 
bad  usage  ;  and  the  other,  by  all  the  young  ladies, 
the  gay  young  men,  and  the  young  doctors",  who 
uphold  the  lovers.  Lady  Longlappette,  it  is 
thought — entre  nous — dexterously  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  getting  rid  of  the  whole  family — 
moved,  as  she  says,  by  the  deceit  and  ingratitude 
of  the  younger  girl,  and  her  insolent  usage  of  Mr. 
Manager  and  the  most  fashionable  audience  that 
had  been  seen  in  Bath  theatre  for  years.  Miss 
Caroline  Vane,  who,  in  epistolary  eloquence,  ri- 
vals Madame  de  Sevigne  herself,  has  filled  sheet 
upon  sheet  to  the  marchioness,  breathing  unap- 
peasable sorrow,  and  Harriet  even  knelt  before 
her;  but  the  old  lady  continues  inflexible,  whip- 
ping her  jaded  hacks  round  Bath,  bewailing  her 
own  candid,  unsuspicious  nature,  which  fays  her 
so  open  to  the  arts  of  the  designing,  and  vowing 
her  nerves  can't  stand  the  shock  of  ever  seeing  a 
Vane  in  her  house  again. — Martyn,  whom  you 
have  seen,  writes  me  this." 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  the  young  ladies  ?" 

"  For  the  present,  I  believe,  they  will  come  to 


town,  and  reside  with  their  lovely  sister,  Mrs. 
Frankland." 

"  Humph  !  So  Frankland  has  married  three 
wives." 

"My  dear  sir,  your  conclusions  are  rather 
rapid. — It  fortunately  so  happened,  that,  at  the 
time  of  Helena's  debut,  Lord  Tilsit,  the  head  of 
the  Vanes  and  a  near  relation  of  the  young  ladies, 
happened  to  be  in  Bath,  by  recommendation  of  his 
physicians. — Indeed,  this  influenced  the  period 
chosen  for  Helena's  appearance." 

"  Tilsit  the  cabinet  minister?" 

"  The  same.  Conceive  how  fortunate  a  stroke 
for  our  friend,  this  connexion." 

"Humph!" 

"  Well,  sir,  Lord  Tilsit  had,  it  was  believed, 
resented  the  name  of  Vane  appearing  in  a  play- 
bill ;  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  spirit  dis- 
played by  Frankland,  whom  he  knows  by  charac- 
ter, no  doubt,  that  he  made  his  physician,  the  cel- 
ebrated Dr.  Coddler,  the  bearer  of  the  olive  branch 
to  the  Misses  Vanes.  They  had  been  driven  to 
find  an  asylum  in  their  milliner's  for  the  time,  by 
their  furious  patroness,  who  literally  turned  them 
out  of  doors.  As  soon  as  the  license,  about  which 
his  lordship  wrote  to  his  friend  the  archbishop 
with  his  own  hand,  was  obtained,  the  marriage 
took  place  in  his  ready  furnished  house ;  and  he 
himself  gave  away  the  bride,  who,  with  her  sis- 
ters, had  been  living  with  him  for  some  days  pre- 
vious to  the  marriage.  Every  soul  in  Bath,  save 
the  Longlappette  faction,  was  so  charmed,  as  his 
lordship  had,  for  five  years,  taken  no  notice  of 
his  fair  relatives.  Mrs.  Frankland,  in  particular, 
had  grown  up  an  angelic  creature  since  he  had 
seen  the  Vanes. — What  do  you  guess  was  his 
wedding  gift?" 

"  Something  very  pretty  from  the  Bath  trinket- 
shops  ;  or,  perhaps — for  Lord  Tilsit  knows  the 
world — a  small  draft  upon  Hoare " 

"  Better,  sir — a  gift  of  the  most  considerate  and 
yet  splendid  kind — his  late  residence  in  Berkeley 
Square,  with  all  the  furniture  as  it  stands,  down 
to  the  very  scrubbing-brushes,  and  including  the 
silver  dishes." 

"Humph!  and  how  are  they  to  be  filled? — 
though  I  believe  genteel  economy  can  make  much 
out  of  silver  dishes." 

"  O  cynic  !  that  is  ever  the  way  with  you." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  Frankland 
will  occupy  that  great,  cast-off  house — so  far  away 
from  the  regions  of  business — so  large  and  expen- 
sive, that  it  would  eat  him  up  in  taxes — unless, 
indeed,  Lord  Tilsit  has  given  his  beautiful  rela- 
tive an  income,  and  one  of  his  cast-off  carriages 
too." 

I  was  sensible  of  my  own  silly  bitterness,  with- 
out having  power  to  restrain  it.  In  what  was  this 
beginning  to  end? 

"  A  new  carriage,  if  she  will  do  me  the  honor 
to  accept  of  it,  shall  be  my  humble  gift  to  Mrs. 
Frankland.  And,  as  to  income,  it  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  disgraceful,  that  young  ladies,  the 
daughters  of  a  gallant  officer,  and  the  near  rela- 
tives of  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  his  coun- 
try as  Lord  Tilsit,  should  remain  in  a  dependant 
situation.  The  royal  bounty  could  not  flow  in 
purer  channels." 

"Humph! — the  spinsters  are  to  be  pensioned, 
then?" 

"You  are  sometimes  pleased  to  indulge  in  a 
caustic  style  of  remark,  Mr.  Richard  ;  but,  as  I 
know  Frankland  has  no  truer  friend,  and  not  one  he 
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esteems  more,  1  may  just  hint  to  you  in  confi- 
dence   " 

"Tell  me  nothing,  sir ."  I  left  him  ab- 
ruptly, mortified  and  sad,  and  heard  no  more  of 
Frankland  for  about  ten  days.  Then  my  friend 
Timothy,  in  a  smart  new  livery,  came  with  a 
rather  long  letter  from  his  master,  dated  from  the 
new  residence — to  which,  however,  Frankland 
made  no  allusion  whatever — apologizing  for  silence. 
He  requested,  as  a  particular  favor,  that  I  would 
breakfast  with  him  on  next  Sunday  morning  ;  he 
longed  so  much  to  see  me,  and  had  so  much  to 
say.  "Helena  also,"  he  added,  "impatiently 
desires  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend — her  unknown 
correspondent,  and  my  nurse."  Of  the  sisters  he 
said  nothing. 

There  was  in  my  bosom  a  well-spring  of  affec- 
tion for  this  man,  which  partook  of  the  force  and 
warmth  of  kindred  blood.  My  late  cares  and  anxi- 
eties for  him,  and  even  my  present  forebodings, 
endeared  Frankland  the  more  ;  and  I  chided  down 
my  suspicions,  though  my  fears  I  could  not  con- 
quer, as  I  viewed  the  precipice  upon  which  he  was 
venturing. 

While  I  mused  over  his  letter,  which,  though 
as  friendly  as  possible,  was,  I  imagined,  not  with- 
out a  certain  air  of  restraint,  Timothy,  translated, 
by  his  dress  and  the  favor  of  his  mistress,  into  a 
complete  negro  coxcomb,  was  entertaining  Nurse 
Wilks  and  her  helper  in  the  kitchen  with  the 
glory  and  grandeur  of  Massa  Frankland's  new 
dwelling,  his  lady,  the  bride-cake,  the  coach,  and 
the  company.  The  topic  was  so  acceptable  to  his 
audience  and  himself,  that  I  was  permitted  as  long 
time  as  I  chose  to  answer  his  master's  note  ;  which 
I  did  by  accepting  his  invitation. 

Nurse  Wilks,  when  Sunday  arrived,  hinted  at 
the  propriety  of  making  my  first  visit  in  "  my  own 
hackney  coach  ;"  and,  as  I  was  going  out  in  only 
my  second-best  surtout,  fairly  caught  me,  remon- 
strated, and  swore,  in  the  face  of  the  heavens, 
which 

Grew  black  as  she  was  speaking, 

that  there  would  not  be  a  drop  of  rain  that  day  ; 
and,  moreover,  was  I  not  the  well-known  Gentle- 
man with  the  Umbrella  ? 

I  set  my  face  towards  "  the  splendid  mansion  in 
Berkeley  Square,"  at  a  heavier  pace  than  the 
elastic  step  which  had  so  oft  borne  me  on  to 
Frankland's  chambers. .  The  time  of  receiving 
me,  though  so  prudently  ordered,  proved,  I  fear, 
somewhat  malcipropos.  I  was  admitted  by  a 
strange  domestic  ;  though  Timothy,  grinning  wel- 
come from  ear  to  ear,  usurped  the  office  of  groom 
of  the  chambers,  in  right  of  our  intimacy  :  and  had 
his  claim  allowed  by  the  other  man,  perhaps,  in 
respect  of  my  thrifty,  rain-defying  surtout. 

Tim's  hilarity,  gay  attire,  and  fresh  Sunday- 
morning  bouquet,  were  not  in  harmony  with  the 
appearance  of  his  master.  I  found  Frankland 
alone  in  a  small  side  apartment,  and  engaged  in 
writing.  If  not  quite  so  pale,  he  was  even  more 
thin  than  when  I  had  last  seen  him;  and,  in  the 
course  of  our  three  hours'  interview,  I  remarked, 
with  pain,  that,  if  not  so  abstracted  and  thoughtful 
as  I  had  often  seen  him,  he  was  frequently  absent 
and  laboring  in  mind — disturbed  and  anxious. 
Our  meeting  was  more  than  friendly.  He  received 
my  hurried  congratulations  with  a  flush  of  those 
silent  smiles  which  enkindled  his  face  to  its  finest 
expression ;  and  our   all-hail,  if  not  attended  by 


violent  demonstrations  on  either  side,  was  of  a 
character  that  showed  me  I  had  not  yet  lost  my 
friend,  and  that  he  had  not  lost  himself.  Neither 
of  us  alluded  to  the  past;  and  although  I  have  no 
reason  to  imagine  that  Frankland  was  either 
ashamed  of  his  marriage,  or  of  its  mode,  I  never 
found  him  voluntarily  recurring  to  those  romantic 
adventures  at  Bath,  which  had  so  enchanted 
Greene  and  others,  among  his  green  friends. 

Timothy  announced  breakfast  in  the  library  ; 
and  a  shade  of  embarrassment  clouded  Frankland's 
features.  "  My  plans  have  not  turned  out  well," 
he  said,  forcing  a  smile.  "  The  fact  is,  I  fancied 
Sunday  morning  the  best  of  quiet,  sober  seasons, 
to  make  Helena  acquainted  with  you  ;  and  most 
unexpectedly  her  relation,  Lord  Tilsit,  arrived  in 
town  last  night,  and  craved  her  hospitality  for  a 
few  days,  as  he  is  an  invalid,  and  fears  the  cham- 
bers of  his  new  house  are  still  damp.  I  fancied 
you  might  find  it  pleasanter  to  see  us  alone  at  first, 
than  in  their  circle,  and  ordered  breakfast  below  : 
— but  at  your  pleasure.  Shall  we  join  my  wife's 
family  and  his  lordship  up  stairs,  or  remain  where 
we  are?  I  find  Lord  Tilsit  a  pleasant  enough 
acquaintance." 

Inclination,  as  well  as  delicacy,  determined  my 
choice.  I  knew  that  Frankland's  pride,  if  no  wor- 
thier motive,  would  have  made  him  disdain  the 
meanness  of  seeming  or  being  ashamed  to  produce 
an  old  friend,  had  a  prince  been  his  guest  instead 
of  a  diplomatic  peer ;  but  I  also  knew  the  lady- 
world  too  well  not  to  be  aware  that  my  appearance 
might  have  embarrassed  the  Miss  Vanes,  as  much 
as  that  of  worthy  Mr.  C****#  the  poet  did  that 
humble  and  unworldly  Christian  woman,  Hannah 
More,  when  discovered  by  her  quality  moniing- 
visiters  tete-a-tete  with  her,  and  wished  fairly  up 
the  chimney. 

We  were  ushered  into  the  library,  a  handsome, 
almost  a  magnificent  room,  from  which  his  lord- 
ship's books  were  not  yet  removed,  and  where  a 
splendid  dejeuner  was  laid  out,  though  no  lady 
appeared.  Frankland  himself  went  in  search  of 
his  dilatory  wife  ;  betraying  to  me,  who  so  well 
could  read  every  varying  shade  of  that  candid  and 
expressive  countenance,  some  signs  of  impatience, 
verging  to  displeasure.  While  he  disappeared  by 
the  principal  entrance,  she  glided  in  by  the  door 
opening  on  the  small  side  apartment ;  a  lovely  and 
gracious-looking  creature,  still  in  the  first-bloom 
of  youthful  feelings,  her  spirit  fresh  in  the  dew  of 
her  youth. 

A  voice  of  witching  sweetness,  calling  his  name, 
arrested  Frankland's  steps;  but  ere  he  returned, 
she  had  already  almost  walked  into  my  arms, 
introducing  herself  by  saying,  "  I  am  certain  I 
have  at  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Frankland's 
particular  friend,  Mr.  Richard  Taylor?  I  cannot 
expect  to  attain  the  high  place  my  husband  holds 
in  his  heart ;  but  I  shall  hope,  in  time,  to  glide 
into  some  small  corner  near  Frankland."  And 
now  Frankland's  face  first  brightened  and  beamed 
with  something  like  bridal  gladness. 

With  whatever  he  might  be  dissatisfied,  he 
was  evidently  proud  as  well  as  fond  of  his  wife. 
Throwing,  his  arm  round  her  waist,  he  drew  her 
caressingly  towards  me,  and,  smiling  upon  her, 
he  said,  "I  must  bespeak  your  special  kindness 
for  this  lady.  I  trust  you  are  not  in  danger  of 
finding  her  what  I  know  you  sometimes  dread  in 
modern  young  wives — too  much  angel — 't  is  her 
only  fault."  The  lady,  elated  by  the  pride  and 
felicity  of  her  position,  made  some  gay  remark, 
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which  was  mid-way  encountered  by  my  gallant,  if 
somewhat  ancient,  compliments  ;  and  we  sat  down 
to  breakfast,  in  good  spirits,  and  pleased  with  each 
other. 

I  found  Mrs.  Frankland,  on  further  observation, 
a  more  beautiful  woman  than  even  Greene's  rap- 
tures had  led  me  to  expect,  though  far  from  my 
beau-ideal  of  her  that  might  have  been  the  chosen 
wife  of  Frankland.  And,  indeed,  I  was  afterwards 
told  by  her  sisters,  that  Helena  had  become  twice 
as  handsome  after  her  marriage.  Still  her  ex- 
treme loveliness  was  rather  of  that  kind  for  which 
we  look  in  the  ideal  of  an  Helen,  a  Gabrielle,  or  a 
Fair  Rosamond — in  a  woman  whose  business  it  is 
unconsciously  to  dazzle  and  charm — than  what  a 
prudent  man  admires  in  the  wife  of  a  younger 
friend,  for  whose  prosperity  and  happiness  he  is 
anxious. 

Helena's  was  neither  the  beauty  of  a  high  in- 
telligence, nor  yet  that  of  a  lively  sensibility. 
With  strong  and  profound  feeling  it  could  hold  no 
communion  ;  and,  great  tragic  actress  as  she  had 
been  pronounced,  she  never  could  have  been  my 
Ophelia.     Little  informing  mind  mingled  with 

The  music  breathing  from  her  face. 

I  am  told,  by  the  way,  the  great  critics  call  this 
line  nonsense  ;  but  let  that  pass.  But  that  face, 
harmonious  in  features,  brilliant  in  tincture,  and 
brightened  by  those  infantile  evanescent  smiles 
which  relieved  its  sweet  passivity,  was  less  al- 
loyed by  the  animalism  of  mere  beauty  than  is 
usual  with  the  halcyon  countenance.  I  may  give 
a  better  idea  of  my  friend's  wife  by  saying,  that,  in 
the  circle  of  Charles  II.,  she  might  have  rivalled 
Castlemain,  though  most  unlike  to  her,  and  have 
eclipsed  the  fair  Stuart. 

I  shall  have  blame  to  impute  to  this  lady,  which 
I  must,  in  candor,  even  at  this  preliminary  stage, 
divide  with  the  world  in  which  she  moved  and 
had  her  whole  being.  Gentle  and  flexible  in  her 
temper,  indolent  and  luxurious  in  her  habits, 
weak-principled,  rather  from  ignorance,  than  from 
vice  of  disposition,  and  more  capable  of  being 
false  than  of  seeming  harsh  and  unkind — enlight- 
ened charity  ought  almost  to  grant  so  uninstructed 
and  fair,  and  frail  a  creature,  a  dispensation  from 
moral  responsibility;  and,  in  her  case,  and  that  of 
her  class,  to  have  admitted  the  new  and  dangerous 
doctrine,  that  character  is  formed  for  and  not  by 
the  individual. 

My  first  impression  had  been  favorable,  though 
the  woman,  as  I  have  said,  was  so  different  from 
my  ideal  of  a  wife  for  Frankland.  My  philoso- 
phy, or  my  cynicism,  was  melting  away  under  the 
winning  grace  of  her  simple  manners,  and  the 
sweetness  of  her  voice  ;  but  the  interview  had  not 
closed  before  it  became  too  evident  that  this  insid- 
ious charmer,  with  all  her  beauty  and  amiability, 
was  not  the  helpmate  for  a  man  like  my  friend. 
Neither  his  mind,  his  temper,  nor  his  fortune, 
could  afford  a  mere  toy,  however  elegant ;  and,  as 
I  perceived  that  he  was  already  suspicious  of  the 
opinion  I  formed  of  his  wife,  I  trembled  for  their 
happiness.  Joyous,  unreflecting,  and  inconse- 
quent— fully  conscious  of  her  attractions  of  person, 
and  of  the  possession  of  one  brilliant  talent,  which 
she  had  learned  far  to  over-rate  as  an  element  of 
enduring  fireside  happiness — she  was  yet  docile 
and  affectionate,  and  proud  of  her  husband  ;  and 
she  might  easily  have  been  moulded  to  his  will,  if 
not  to  his  mind,  had  not  the  world  stepped  in  and 
conspired  against  both,  with  a  force  too  potent  for 


her  feeble  reason  and  compliant  temper.  Yes ! 
her  stars  were  more  in  fault  than  Helena.  She 
was  created  for  moderate  affection  and  placid  en- 
joyment ;  and  had  been  trained  for  a  world  where 
roses  bloom  all  the  year  round,  where  sound  is 
music,  and  common  breath  odorous.  She  was  like 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  refined  women 
of  Europe,  whom  we  inconsiderately  blame  as 
frivolous  and  perverted,  while  nearly  all  their 
faults  are  chargeable  upon  their  education  and 
the  sophisticated  state  of  the  society  in  which  they 
move.  In  some  golden  isle  of  the  Indian  seas, 
Helena,  for  example,  like  thousands  of  her  sis- 
ters, might  have  led  a  life  that  was  one  long, 
vague  dream  of  luxurious  sensation ;  basking  in 
the  sunshine,  or  floating  on  the  tide  ;  indolently 
gathering  her  meal  from  the  bread-fruit  tree, 
warbling  her  native  music  like  a  bird,  and  encoun- 
tering no  heavier  toil  than  wreathing  her  hair  with 
flowers.  Equally  happy  might  her  life  have  been 
passed,  reposing  her  jewelled  limbs  in  voluptuous 
languor  upon  the  cushions  of  the  harem,  breathing 
incense,  and  drowsily  listening  to  oriental  fictions. 
She  might  even  have  been  happy  in  England  or 
France,  as  a  modiste,  spending  her  life  in  contrast- 
ing gay  colors,  and  inventing  elegant  forms  ;  or 
in  the  humble  condition  of  one  of  those  "pretty 
maidens"  one  encounters  in  gardens,  attending 
rosy  cherubs,  in  muslin  trousers  and  straw  bon- 
nets. None  of  these  may  appear  very  dignified 
modes  of  existence ;  but  in  showing  how  easily 
the  real  woman  could  have  been  made  happy,  I 
wish  to  prove  society  and  the  stars  more  in  fault 
than  the  sex,  when  vanity  leads  to  extravagance, 
and  this  besetting  vice  of  the  modern  world,  in  its 
turn,  to  meanness  in  conduct,  and  depravity  in 
principle.  Moderate  success  in  the  profession  to 
which  she  had  been  destined,  might  also  have 
made  Helena  perfectly  happy  ;  for  I  confess  that, 
in  a  creature  familiar  with  exhibition  from  infancy, 
I  never  could  perceive  any  marked  sign  of  those 
"virgin  sanctities  of  her  nature,"  of  which  her 
lover,  in  his  delirium,  had  deprecated  the  violation. 

Even  in  a  merely  mercenary  union,  as  the  part- 
ner of  a  wealthy,  good-humored,  and  ostentatious 
man,  Helena  might  have  been  both  happy  and  re- 
spectable. Her  stars  were  again  in  fault.  Her 
lot  her  been  taken  above  her  caste;  and,  if  the 
marriage  of  unequal  ranks  be  perilous  to  happi- 
ness, how  much  worse  is  that  of  unequal  minds ! 
Helena  had  taken  her  place,  side  by  side,  with  a 
remarkable  man,  in  a  life  of  lofty  endeavor  ;  which, 
if  it  promised  high,  and  the  highest  of  all  reward, 
was  yet,  for  a  long  time,  to  be  one  of  sacrifice, 
privation,  and  self-command;  though  wisdom 
might,  in  every  hour,  have  sweetened  its  austeri- 
ties by  enjoyments,  which  Helena,  though  capable 
of  relishing,  had,  unfortunately  for  herself,  not 
been  taught  to  prize.  I  would  be  charitable  with 
Helena.  For  an  exposed  position  in  the  midst  of 
a  world  of  conflict,  and  suffering,  and  sorrow,  she 
was  not  more  unprepared  than  is  frequent  in  her 
class  ;  but  yet  how  miserably  deficient ! 

It  may  be  imagined  that  I  magnify  the  impor- 
tance of  the  character  of  the  wife  on  the  prospects 
and  conduct,  and  ultimate  fate  of  her  husband  and 
her  family  :  but  this  I  deny  as  impossibility,  if  that 
husband  be  in  a  condition  resembling  that  of  my 
friend. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  might  be  heedlessness 
or  forethought,  that,  as  we  lingered  at  the  break- 
fast-table, made  Helena  laughingly  remark,  "  Mr. 
Frankland  once  told  me  that  you  might  not  think 
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our  marriage  such  a  mad  freak  as  the  world  gave 
us  credit  for — until  Lord  Tilsit  was  so  kind  to  us. 
Mamma  is  so  glad  that  any  prudent  friend  ap- 
proves ;  especially  you,  who,  they  say,  go  about 
in  gay  society  like  a  death's-head  and  cross-bones. 
Frankland  said  you  gave  him  good  encouragement 
to  marry." 

"  Provided  he  found  the  kind  of  wife  I  pictured, 
who  would  accept  of  him." 

"  And  that  was  exactly  you,  Helena/'  said 
Frankland,  smiling  upon  her,  his  voice  involunta- 
rily sinking  to  those  tones  which  bespoke  the  ten- 
derness of  a  fond  if  troubled  affection.  "  She 
was,  I  remember,  to  be  my  intelligent  friend,  my 
endearing  and  cheerful  companion  ;  sympathizing 
in  my  sorrows  and  trials,  and  enjoying  my  tri- 
umphs—" 

"  I  can,  at  least,  answer  for  that,  dear  James !" 
she  cried,  looking,  at  the  moment,  quite  beautiful  ; 
"  whether  they  be  in  professional  life,  or  in  soci- 
ety. I  was  so  proud  of  him  the  other  night,  Mr. 
Richard,  at  Lady's  Amen's  party,  when  Mr.  Rig- 
by  praised  him  so  highly  to  my  sister  Caroline, 
though,  I  believe,  they  differ  in  politics." 

With  a  vengeance  they  differed  in  politics,  and 
in  many  other  interests  ;  though  Rigby  was,  I 
knew,  the  oracle  of  the  world  in  which  Helena 
had  moved,  and  one  known  to  all  other  spheres  as 
the  dispenser  of  literary  fame. 

"  So  you  met  the  great  Rigby?"  was  my  re- 
joinder. "  How  did  you  find  the  man  you  used 
to  despise1?" 

Frankland  was  rather  disconcerted  by  my  ab- 
ruptness. "  Quite  as  witty  as  I  expected,"  he 
replied;  "perhaps  more  so, — and  much  more 
pleasant.  I  recalled  a  lesson  of  charity  you  once 
gave  me,  in  observing,  that,  if  you  had  been  the 
contemporary  of  Swift,  you  would  have  detested 
him;  but,  that  now,  seeing  so  much  of  his  inner 
life  and  feelings,  you  were  inclined  to  think  of  his 
character  with  great  indulgence — to  pity,  and  al- 
most to  like  him." 

"  Oh,  ho,  sir !  and  you  mean  to  commend  my 
own  lesson  back  to  me ! — but  I  won't  have  your 
warm  detestation  of  the  satirical,  vicious  tory  melt 
away  with  Lady  Amen's  ices  in  this  way." 

Frankland  could  still  smile : — his  conscience 
was  clear. 

"  And  what  more  was  the  paragon  wife  to  per- 
form?" said  Mrs.  Frankland. 

"  Darn  her  husband's  hose,  madam,  when  need- 
ful," was  my  rude  reply;  and  she  smiled,  as  at 
a  very  bad  joke  ;  "  and  make  long  extracts  from 
musty  law-books,  or  any  similar  duty,  if  so  far 
honored  by  his  confidence."  Helena  gave  my 
imagined  bad  joke  the  compliment  of  another 
civil  smile ;  but,  for  the  first  time,  looked  as  ladies 
do,  when  they  are  perplexed  to  unriddle  "  a 
strange  odd  creature." 

"  To  make  home  happy,  comprehends  most  of 
the  duties  of  a  wife  ;  yet  that,  I  fear,  is  an  art  not 
so  easily  attainable  as  young  ladies  sometimes 
imagine. " 

Helena  looked  to  her  husband  with  the  half- 
disdainful,  radiant  smiles  of  the  conscious  charmer  ; 
as  if  she  pitied  my  old  bachelor  ignorance  of  the 
bliss  which  beauty,  tenderness,  and  accomplish- 
ment like  hers,  had  the  power  to  impart,  too  much 
to  be  piqued  by  the  freedom  of  my  remark. — 
Frankland  answered  her  appealing  yet  triumphant 
glance  by  smiles  as  assured  if  more  grave;  and 
his  wife  fancied  it  necessary — in  vindication,  I 
presume,  of  her  matronly  prudence — to  confess, 


with  a  look  of  candid  humility,  "  I  dare  say  I 
shall  not,  at  first,  be  the  very  best  of  possible 
housekeepers ;  but  I  have  often  been  out  with 
married  ladies,  and  seen  them  order  things  for  the 
family  from  their  tradespeople.  My  own  maid  is 
very  clever,  with  a  proper  notion  of  everything,  as 
she  has  lived  with  several  ladies  of  good  fashion, 
and  was  particularly  recommended  to  mamma." 

I  did  not  allow  myself  to  smile,  as  she  contin- 
ued— "  Lord  Tilsit's  tradespeople  have  been  pes- 
tering us,  ever  since  we  came  to  town,  with  notes 
and  cards,  soliciting  Mrs.  Frankland's  patronage 
and  orders."  Frankland  looked  uneasy  again,  as, 
with  the  Goldsmithian  tact  upon  which  my  friends 
have  sometimes  complimented  me,  I  blurted  out,' — > 
"  London  tradesmen,  like  the  tragic  lover,  seem 
in  love  with  ruin  in  these  days  :— 

Another's  first,  and  then  their  own," 

I  continued,  endeavoring  to  turn  the  awkward 
speech  gently  off — "  Decay  of  business  and  compe- 
tition among  the  shopkeepers,  have  worked  an  en- 
tire revolution  in  retail  trade  within  these  twenty 
years,  especially  at  the  West  End." 

"And  you  don't  approve  of  changes?"  said 
Frankland,  smiling  again  ;  "  you  are  conserva- 
tive?" 

"  I  plead  guilty  to  being  old  enough  to  grumble 
at  many  modern  novelties — the  system  of  long 
book-debts,  and,  consequently,  improvident  and 
rash  orders  and  extravagant  charges,  among  the 
rest." 

"  I  believe  there  may  be  defects  in  the  present 
financial  system,  domestic  and  public;  but,  I  pre- 
sume, it  will  right  itself.  We  philosophers  can 
only  regret  that  expensive  luxury  is  the  tax  ever 
necessarily  entailed  upon  refinement  of  taste  and 
manners."  He  smiled  in  mockery  of  his  own 
common-place. 

"  I  deny  the  necessity,"  I  rejoined  briskly. 

"So  do  I ;  but  we  must  all  submit,  more  or 
less,  to  something  as  imperative  in  its  exactions," 
returned  Frankland. 

"  While  in  May  Fair,  bow  to  May  Fair's  law?" 
said  I. 

"  Why,  1  fear  it  is  so.  Our  prudence  may  be 
shown  in  the  degree  of  compliance,  and  our  forti- 
tude in  the  strength  of  resistance  ;  but  to  the  god- 
dess, Fashion,  all  must  yield,  as  you  may  per- 
ceive;" and  he  bowed. 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  directed  to 
the  Miss  Vanes,  who  entered  the  room,  splendidly 

equipped,  to  attend  the  Sunday  opera  of  St. 

Church,  after  having  agreeably  spent  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  morning  sacrifice  of  arranging  their 
hair  and  costume,  so  as,  with  the  most  dazzling 
effect,  to  confess  themselves  "  Miserable  sinners  !" 
in  the  eyes  of  a  polite  congregation  of  other  mis- 
erable sinners !  Both  were  veTy  handsome  and 
elegant  women,  with  more  of  the  decided — the 
pronounced  air  of  high  fashion,  and  much  more  of 
what  ladies  call  manner,  than  their  younger  sister. 
She  flew  to  them,  in  affectionate  admiration  of 
their  looks  and  air,  but  especially  of  their  clothes  ; 
and,  after  the  sisterly  kiss,  busied  herself,  first  in 
adjusting  something  about  Caroline's  bonnet,  and 
then  Harriet's  sandal. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  Frankland  was  merely 
absent,  or  did  not  intend  me  the  honor  of  an  intro- 
duction to  his  new  relatives  ;  but  Helena  had  cer- 
tainly forgotten  me,  until  her  self-possessed  elder 
sister,  in  an  audible  whisper,  begged  to  be  intro- 
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duced  to  Mr.  Frankland's  "  admirable  friend." 
My  reception  was  most  flattering  and  gracious,  and 
not  very  much  overdone  ;  for  the  Vanes  were  really 
well-bred  women,  and,  therefore,  not  apt  to  err  on 
the  side  of  excessive  condescension  to  inferiors. 

I  afterwards  found  that  the  Miss  Vanes  were  of 
the  class  of  universal  charmers.  They  had  been 
trained  to  the  business  of  pleading  ;  and,  in  ab- 
sence of  the  lord  or  lady,  appeared  as  desirous  of 
captivating,  in  their  several  turns,  the  child,  the 
chaplain,  the  butler,  the  gardener,  the  groom,  or 
the  old  house-dog  himself;  and  they  generally 
succeeded,  save  with  the  child  and  the  house-dog, 
with  whom  words  and  mock  caresses  were  not 
current  coin. 

The  young  ladies  were  now  gaily  rallying 
Frankland  on  his  irregular  attendance  at  church. 
They  were,  themselves,  so  far  exemplary,  that, 
if  no  friend  took  them  to  the  opera  on  Saturday 
night,  and  thus,  by  late  hours,  put  them  out  of 
good  looks,  they  never  neglected  the  fashionable 
service  on  Sunday.  Religion  is,  at  present,  made 
so  very  easy  and  accommodating  to  gentlefolks, 
not  to  say  amusing  and  attractive  to  the  fashiona- 
ble world,  that  it  is  unpardonable  if  any  large  por- 
tion of  it  remain  longer  either  skeptical  or  unre- 
generate.  I  understand  there  is  decided  improve- 
ment. Miss  Harriet  Vane  has  lately  exhibited, 
on  Sundays,  and  even  on  week  days,  when  in 
"serious  society,"  symptoms  of  a  decided  call. 
Her  emotion,  her  exultation,  her  delight,  may, 
therefore,  be  imagined,  when,  as  we  still  chatted, 
Lord  Tilsit's  servant  brought  his  lordship's  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Frankland.  "He  meant  to  ac- 
company her  to  church."  Of  the  three  sisters, 
each  was  excited  in  her  own  way. 

Helena  flushed  terrestrial  rosy-red,  with  gratified 
pride,  and  looked  to  Frankland  : — "  And  you  will 
go,  James?"  was  uttered  in  her  most  persuasive 
tones,  as  her  arm  slid  within  his.  Her  elder  sis- 
ter was  ever  alert  to  cover  her  blunders  : — "  And, 
if  I  have  leave,  I  will  remain  to  entertain  Mr. 
Richard  Taylor  until  your  return  ;  especially  as  1 
shall  have  all  those  potent  Russia  and  Morocco 
auxiliaries."     She  pointed  to  the  book-cases. 

"  Now,  pray  do,  Frankland,"  cried  the  still 
clinging  charmer;  "  go  with  us  to  church." 

"  Let  me  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any  devout  pur- 
pose," I  exclaimed.  "  I  am  going  to  church  my- 
self." This  was  an  evident  relief  to  the  ladies, 
though  another  bar  came  in  the  way  of  their  pious 
intentions,  as  Harriet  suddenly  recollected  that 
some  "  horrid  creature"  or  other  had  not  sent  home 
Mrs.  Frankland's  bonnet ;  and  the  esprit  plumes  of 
that  which  she  had,  had  suffered  in  the  dews  and 
rains  of  the  honeymoon.  This  was  whispered 
among  them.  There  was,  moreover,  neither  car- 
riage-room nor  pew-room  for  more  than  four  per- 
sons ;  and  Miss  Vane  showed  her  sisterly  affection 
and  ber  prudence,  by  forcing  her  bonnet,  with  her 
seat,  upon  her  married  sister.  "  His  lordship  would 
be  so  disappointed  if  srie  and  Mr.  Frankland  did 
not  accompany  him  to  hear  the  dean  preach.  Hel- 
ena withdrew  to  attire  herself,  and  soon  returned. 

"  Let  me  see  you  soon,"  said  Frankland, 
shaking  hands — "  very  soon.  This  is  but  an  ab- 
rupt meeting." 

"Oh,  do  come  to  see  us  again,  soon!"  cried 
Helena ;  "  and  I  shall  sing  for  you  as  long  as  ever 
you  please. — But  his  lordship  has  got  into  the  car- 
riage." 

We  were  now  all  in  the  entrance  hall,  and  Miss 
Harriet,  who  had  taken  her   place,   jumped   out 
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again,  and  running  to  her  sister  Caroline,  whis- 
pered, "His  lordship  means  to  request  the  free- 
dom of  asking  his  friend,  the  dean,  to  eat  a  mor- 
sel of  dinner  with  us  in  the  evening,  as  he  leaves 
town  early  to-morrow,  and  they  have  business,  I 
suppose.  Attend  you  to  that,  Caroline,  he  begs, 
and  don't  tease  Frankland  and  Helena.  His  gen- 
tleman will  do  all  that  is  requisite,  and  obtain  from 
the  — —  Club  House  whatever  you  choose  to  or- 
der. The  dean  is,  his  lordship  says,  as  to  gour- 
mandiie,  moderate,  but  rather  fastidious." 

"  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  your  discretion,  Car- 
oline," cried  his  lordship  from  the  carriage,  "  and 
of  your  savoir  vivre." 

"  I  shall  be  proud  to  merit  your  lordship's  good 
opinion."  Slap-bang,  up  went  the  steps,  and  the 
carriage  rolled  off,  leaving  me  half  ensconced  be- 
hind a  pillar  of  the  hall,  wondering  where  my  hat 
was  to  be  looked  for;  and  Miss  Caroline  already 
brooding  hospitalities  towards  a  dean  whose  voice- 
was  potential  alike  in  church,  state,  court,  and 
university. 

The  church  bells  were  now  all  ringing,  car- 
riages were  rolling  along;  and,  in  this  quarter, 
even  a  few  pedestrians,  chiefly  smart  female  ser- 
vants, might  be  seen.  I  had  probably  been  ob- 
served coming  out  of  the  house  ;  for,  within  a  few 
yards  of  it,  1  was  arrested  by  a  young  girl  whom 
I  had  long  known  as  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
tradesman  in  our  lane;  and  who,  I  understood, 
had  lately  obtained  the  rank  of  apprentice  in  the 
establishment  of  a  fashionable  French  milliner. 
Though  the  traces  of  late  hours  were  already  vis- 
ible in  Mary  Coxe's  pale  sharp  features,  she  had 
still  the  tiptoe  springy  step  and  alert  look  of  her 
class.  She  attempted  to  conceal  her  bandbox  un- 
der her  shawl,  as  an  offence  to  the  church-goers, 
while  evidently  glad  to  meet  one  who,  she  hoped, 
would  assist  her  vain  search  for  Mrs.  Frankland. 

"Madame  Royet,"  she  told  me,  "was  so 
afraid  to  disappoint  that  lady,  as  it  was  a  new  fam- 
ily, and  three  or  four  ladies ;  but  she  was  always 
so  busy  before  Sundays,  now  that  the  town  was 
filling  so  fast.  There  were  five  and  twenty  young 
ladies  in  the  establishment,  journey-women  and 
apprentices,  and  they  had  been  up  every  night  for 
three  weeks,  till  four  in  the  morning,  and  all  night 
on  Saturdays  :  dresses  were  so  required  for  church 
and  the  park." 

"  Then  you  will  go  home  and  have  a  good  long 
sleep  now,  Mary,  which  you  seem  to  want,"  said 
I,  pointing  out  Frankland's  house  in  the  distance. 

"  No,  indeed."  And  it  came  out  in  explana- 
tion, that,  after  the  repeated  vigils  of  these  tea- 
stimulated  handmaids  of  fashion  and  fashionable 
piety,  an  hour  or  two  must  be  stolen  from  the 
Sunday  to  repair  their  own  wardrobe,  and  improve 
it  with  such  fragmentary  finery  as  might  enable 
them  also  to  visit  the  scene  of  exhibition — to  re- 
gale their  eyes  with  the  sight  of  their  past  labors, 
and,  if  girls  of  taste,  genius,  and  invention,  to  ob- 
tain ideas  for  novel  performances. 

Poor  things  !  a  dray-horse,  or  a  coal-heaver  re- 
quired less  strength  of  constitution  than  the  dam- 
sels on  Madame  Royet's  staff,  at  this  busy  season. 
The  little  girl  of  whom  I  speak,  soon  became 
sickly,  consumptive,  and  distorted  in  the  spine, 
and  dropped  into  the  grave  before  she  was  twenty, 
still  regretting  to  me,  on  her  death  bed,  that  Mrs. 
Frankland  had  the  misfortune  to  have  gone  out  on 
that  day  ;  as  she  was,  when  inspected  in  the  Park, 
found  all  so  handsome,  save  that  ugly  Bath-made 
bonnet !     It  was  consolation,  when  I   confirmed 
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Mary's  protestations  of  the  bells  being  still  ring- 
ing, when  she  was  near  the  house  ;  and  that,  if 
Mrs.  Frankland's  patience  had  been  equal  to  Mad- 
ame's  punctuality,  the  bonnet  might  have  been  in 
time  for  church  and  park,  and  the  disgrace  pre- 
vented. To  Madame,  this  might  only  be  sorrow 
at  the  loss  of  a  dozen  orders  for  bonnets  similar  to 
the  one  worn  by  a  pretty  new  face  ;  but  to  poor 
dying  Mary,  making  ornaments  for  herself  as  she 
sat  up  in  bed,  it  was  "stuff  of  the  conscience," 
that  a  lady  whom  Mr.  Richard  Taylor  knew 
should  have  been  so  very  unfortunate,  and  she 
concerned. 

I  know  not  what  has  tempted  me  into  this  di- 
gression on  the  female  laborers  in  the  London 
fashion-factories.  Thinking  of  them,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Cowper  included  women  in  the  gen- 
eral term,  when  he  exclaimed — 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart — 
It  doth  not  feel  for  man  ! 

What  a  blessing  to  Helena  Frankland,  as  well 
:as  to  little  Mary  Coxe,  had  both  females  been 
oarly  taught  to  discern  and  cleave  to  the  universal 
.  constituents  of  real  happiness.  Thus,  what  had 
prevented  the  curvature  of  Mary's  spine,  might 
haply  have  averted  the  distortion  of  Helena's 
mind. 

Months  passed — it  was  the  height  of  the  Lon- 
don season — and  I  saw  little  of  Frankland,  and 
heard  much  more  than  I  wished.  When  we 
chanced  to  meet,  though  his  kindness  was  undi- 
minished, there  was  restraint  upon  our  intercourse, 
which  soon  made  it,  from  being  stiff,  become  pain- 
ful. Each,  in  relation  to  the  other,  was  laboring 
under  the  load  of  a  reserve  of  thought,  completely 
destructive  of  the  comfort  and  freedom  of  friendly 
intercourse,  especially  as  neither  could  treat  the 
opinions  the  other  formed  of  his  conduct  and  sen- 
timents with  indifference.  Our  way  of  life,  be- 
sides, lay  every  day  farther  apart.  The  beauty 
and  musical  talent  of  his  wife,  the  attractions — 
perhaps  I  might  say,  the  allurements — of  her  sis- 
ters, his  own  celebrity,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
fresh  vogue  and  combined  force  of  the  various 
agremens  of  his  house,  made  it  the  resort  of  many 
of  the  better  order  of  fashionable  people,  as  well 
as  of  the  host  of  the  frivolous  ;  and  of  persons  dis- 
tinguished by  merit  and  accomplishment,  eminent 
in  the  professions,  in  the  arts,  in  literature,  and  in 
public  life,  whom  it  was  pride  and  pleasure  to  en- 
tertain and  to  meet,  but  for  the  one  dreadful  re- 
flection, how  or  where  was  all  this  to  end,  to  a 
man  without  fortune,  without  large  professional 
income,  and  placed  in  the  most  expensive  capital 
in  the  world. 

An  interesting  class  of  persons  whom  one  was 
sure  to  meet  at  Mr.  Frankland's  evening  parties 
were  foreigners — accomplished  men,  generally  of 
liberal  opinions — some  of  them  refugees,  Italians, 
Poles,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  Belgians  and  natives 
of  America — whose  presence,  it  was  alleged,  I 
never  could  resist,  even  when  I  set  my  face  the  most 
determinedly  against  both  fashionable  parties  and 
what  Miss  Vane  called  prudential  dinners.  These 
were  the  dinners  which  that  lady,  in  her  wisdom, 
began  to  make  her  sister  barter  against  the  expec- 
tation of  increasing  professional  employment  for 
her  husband.  The  great  man,  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Vane,  though  he  countenanced  the  young 
couple,  was  nearly  as  powerless  in  this  respect  as 
were  Mrs.  Frankland's  songs,  with  her  sisters' 
blandishments,  and  her  husband's  dinners,  to  boot. 


It  was  painful  to  me  to  hear  that  Frankland's 
professional  business  was  falling  off,  at  the  very 
time  when  increase  became  so  necessary  to  him. 
To  this  many  small  causes  contributed,  against 
which  his  great  abilities  and  new  connections 
offered  no  counterpoise.  His  locality,  the  dissi- 
pation of  time  and  thought  attendant  on  his  mode 
of  life,  and  perpetual  and  torturing  mental  anxiety, 
were  gradually  disqualifying  him  for  his  diminish- 
ing duties;  and  the  shrewd,  professional  men, 
who  seldom  refused  to  assist  at  Miss  Caroline 
Vane's  "prudential  dinners,"  affected  to  believe, 
that  Frankland,  devoted  to  literature,  and  politics, 
and  engaged  in  fashionable  life,  could  have  no 
serious  desire  to  fight  his  way  into  practice  as  a 
barrister. 

No  one  could  exactly  tell  what  his  views  might 
be.  It  was  no  one's  concern;  and,  in  London, 
there  are  so  many  dashing  families,  whose  means 
are  mysteries,  that  this  case,  even  to  the  gossip- 
ing inquirers,  made  but  one  more  of  the  sort. 

Frankland,  about  this  time,  became  more  closely 
connected  with  a  new  set  of  acquaintances.  Though 
official  duty  absolved  Lord  Tilsit  from  all  social 
ceremonies,  save  with  personages  in  high  station, 
and  though  he  never  appeared  at  Mrs.  Frank- 
land's  evening  parties,  he  sometimes  saw  the 
family,  with  his  other  connexions,  in  private  ;  and 
Frankland,  in  spite  of  the  bad 'odor  of  his  liberal- 
ism, was  often  invited  to  his  friendly  dinners. 
There  he  met  with  one  or  two  individuals,  already 
well  known  to  him  by  character,  as  rising  politi- 
cians upon  the  thriving  side  : — under-secretaries, 
second-rate  speakers  in  parliament,  and  noted  par- 
tisan writers.  Arrogance  was  no  part  of  his 
proud  nature  ;  and  I  believe,  he  rated  himself  too 
justly  to  be  overpowered  by  their  civilities  and 
flatteries,  yet  the  candid  and  favorable  apprecia- 
tion of  an  able  adversary  must  ever  be  peculiarly 
grateful  to  a  generous  mind.  If  Frankland  re- 
tained his  original  repugnance  to  the  opinions  of 
these  gentlemen,  his  aversion  to  their  personal 
characters  abated  by  intimacy.  It  is  not  possible 
to  retain  strong  dislike  to  those  with  whom  one 
voluntarily  meets  every  day  in  pleasant  society. 
Frankland,  who  was  prevailed  with  to  join  one 
of  their  social  and  literary  clubs,  forgot  that  ho 
had  so  lately  haughtily  regarded  the  men  with 
whom  he  now  associated,  as  hollow  trimmers  or 
interested  sycophants  of  power,  some  of  them 
adding  the  meanness  of  the  place-hunter  to  the 
malignity  of  the  bigot  or  the  rabid  frenzy  which 
marks  the  conscious  renegade.  Compliments  were 
now  frequently  paid  to  his  talents  in  their  party 
journals;  and  hopes  were  expressed  of  him, 
which  begot  fear  among  those  old  friends  on 
whom  he  began  to  look  coldly,  and  who  were 
gradually  falling  off,  in  doubt  and  perplexity, 
though  no  decided  act  yet  gave  color  to  their  sus- 
picions. 

It  could  scarcely  be  laid  to  Frankland's  charge, 
that  his  wife's  unmarried  sisters,  the  fair  relations 
of  Lord  Tilsit,  had  obtained,  through  his  lord- 
ship's interest  and  the  kindness  of  the  dean,  pen- 
sions less  unjustifiable  in  principle  than  many  that 
are  granted,  and  not  large  in  amount.  But  the 
ladies  lived  in  his  family,  and  one  of  the  Liberal 
journals,  upon  this  circumstance,  commenced  a 
series  of  attacks,  which,  I  fear,  enabled  Frank- 
land  to  palliate  to  himself  the  contempt  he  was 
beginning  to  avow  for  the  whole  liberal  party  ;  as 
if  the  ill-nature  of  all  the  editors  in  the  world, 
and  the  fierceness,  envy,  or  mean-mindedness  of  a 
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few  vulgar  partisans,  could  bring  disgrace  upon 
the  public  principles  which  they  supported,  often, 
indeed,  with  suspicious  honesty  and  singularly 
bad  taste.  In  the  same,  or  some  similar  quarter, 
it  was  soon  afterwards  asserted  that  Frankland 
was  the  author  of  an  article  in  a  high  Tory  peri- 
odical publication,  which  contained  an  elaborate 
defence  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  Duke  D'An- 
gouleine  upon  the  liberties  of  Spain.  His  "bril- 
liant and  pointed  style"  was  pretended  to  be  re- 
cognized ;  and  passages  were  contrasted  with  what 
were  known  to  be  bis  earlier  writings,  in  proof 
against  him  ;  while  the  ministerialists  were  sneer- 
ing!)' congratulated  upon  gaining  the  disinterested 
and  faithful  lawyer.  His  intimacy  with  some 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  French  embassy 
made  the  proof  positive.  The  amount  in  snuff- 
boxes or  Napoleons  received  from  the  French 
court  was  hinted  at — not  specified. 

At  another  time,  he  might  have  despised  these 
attacks  ;  but  Frankland,  sensitive  to  the  intense 
extreme  which  makes  life  misery,  now  suffered 
under  that  perpetual  fever  of  the  mind,  when 
every  trifle  irritates  and  inflames.  In  a  paroxysm 
of  fury,  his  eyes  darting  maniacal  fires,  while  the 
cold  perspiration  burst  over  his  high,  pale  fore- 
head, I  saw  him  tear  asunder  the  miserable  printed 
sheet,  which  he  dashed  into  the  fire.  In  the  next 
instant,  the  recoil  of  his  feelings  filled  him  with 
indignant  shame  at  having  been  moved  by  so  un- 
worthy a  cause,  and  at  thus  betraying  his  feel- 
ings. 

"These  reptiles  of  the  press,"  he  exclaimed, 
forcing  a  bitter  smile — "these  cold,  creeping, 
slimy,  venomous  things — are,  of  themselves, 
enough  to  disgust  any  man  with  the  cause  they 
pretend  to  advocate.  The  Tories  are,  at  least, 
persons  of  high  and  gentlemanly  feelings." 

"  Some  of  them,"  was  my  reply  ;  "  nor  are 
their  journals  a  whit  less  capable  of  lying  a  little 
and  slandering  a  good  deal,  than  those  of  their 
neighbors.  Much  depends  on  the  spectacles 
through  which  a  man  reads  this  sort  of  things." 

Frankland  was  in  the  mood  to  find  a  sneer, 
even  in  this  pointless  remark.  He  quivered  as  he 
regarded  me ;  but  I  had  sufficient  presence  ef 
mind  to  look  quite  unconscious,  and  his  better  part 
of  man  prevailed.  I  have  read,  in  some  forgotten 
German  author  or  another,  an  essay  upon  the 
Demoniacal  Element  in  the  human  mind.  I  am 
afraid  that,  in  high-toned  spirits,  there  is  always 
a  liberal  infusion  of  what  my  author  would  have 
considered  this  principle,  ready  to  be  called  forth 
by  causes  more  slight  than  those  which  were 
pressing  upon  my  friend.  In  him  it  began  to  be 
strongly  developed.  He  was  now  near  the  close 
of  his  first  year  of  married  life,  occupying  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  society,  without  anything  like 
adequate  professional  employment ;  at  the  end  of 
bis  narrow  means,  and  involved  in  the  most  har- 
assing kind  of  debts — not,  indeed,  what  the  world 
would  term  very  large  in  amount,  but  more  tortur- 
ing in  their  consequences  than  if  the  hundreds 
had  been  thousands.  His  original  error  had  been 
the  acceptance,  or  rather  the  occupation  of  the 
mansion  with  which  Lord  Tilsit  had  dowered  his 
wife,  as  a  home  to  her  whole  family.  But,  per- 
haps, it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  Frankland, 
in  the  honeymoon,  spent,  as  the  newspapers 
echoed  for  a  month,  "  at  Coombe  Abbey,  the  de- 
lightful seat  of  Lord  Tilsit,  in  Devonshire,"  could 
tell  his  Helena,  that  the  town  residence  now  be- 
longing to  her,  of  which  she  prattled  with  affec- 


tionate gaiety,  as  our  house,  our  new  home,  where 
life  was  to  open  in  joy,  and  flow  on  in  endless 
felicity, 

And  all  go  merry  as  a  wedding  bell — 

was  not  a  fit  dwelling  for  them  ;  that  their  safe, 
humble  home  must  be  selected  among  those  of  her 
husband's  rank  and  professional  standing;  and 
that  years  on  years  must  revolve,  and  find  her  at 
a  distance  from  the  privileged  localities  where 
Helena  doubted  not  that  she  was  to  reign. 

Like  too  many  men  of  liberal  feelings  and  noble 
natures,  Frankland  was  not  one  of  nice  calcula- 
tion. Of  money  he  never  had  possessed  much, 
and  what  lie  had,  passed  through  his  fingers  like 
counters,  with  no  check,  save  that  high  integrity 
which  had  hitherto  limited  his  wants,  so  as  to  en- 
sure the  avoidance  of  those  pecuniary  meannesses, 
which  to  a  man  of  his  temper,  would  have  been 
unendurable. 

The  impropriety  and  imprudence  of  establishing 
himself  in  Berkeley  Square,  had  certainly  crossed 
Frankland's  mind;  but  his  new  female  relatives 
expatiated  so  prudently  upon  the  advantages  of 
what  they  called  "  starting  well,"  and  the  indelica- 
cy of  not  appropriating,  and  yet  making  profit  of 
Lord  Tilsit's  magnificent  marriage  gift  of  the 
house,  that  I  suppose  no  decided  opposition  was 
made  to  the  scheme  which  was  to  keep  their 
"sweet  Helena  out  of  some  low  quarter  where 
nobody  would  visit  her."  Before  Frankland  was 
well  aware  of  what  he  was  about,  he  therefore 
found  himself  established  in  a  splendid  residence, 
completely  furnished,  and  yet  wanting  many  things  ; 
without  a  shilling  of  income,  save  the  precarious 
gains  of  his  pen  and  his  profession,  and  the  main 
dependence  of  a  set  of  women  whom  I  cannot  call 
of  extravagant  habits,  considering  that  they  had 
been  fostered  in  luxury  not  the  less  craving  and 
insatiate  in  its  demands  that  it  had  often  been 
meanly,  if  not  furtively,  indulged.  It  was  their 
notions  that  were  false  and  perverted — their  whole 
scheme  and  scale  of  life  that  was  radically  over- 
charged and  evil  ;  for,  I  believe,  its  details  were,  in 
many  points,  managed  by  Miss  Caroline  Vane, 
with  vigilance  and  economy  which  bordered  upon 
meanness. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  while  persons  of  the 
middle  class  were  exclaiming  against  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  Franklands,  the  order  of  serving-men 
and  maids  were  railing  at  the  shabbiness  and 
stinginess  of"  the  people  in  Lord  Tilsit's  house," 
where  the  poor  servants  never  saw  wine,  and  were 
stinted  of  their  beef  and  beer.  Want  of  economy 
— if  by  economy  we  mean  making  the  most  out  of 
a  given  income — is,  after  all,  not  the  prevailing 
fault  of  the  age.  The  error  lies  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  scale — in  the  endless  number  of  the 
wants  to  be  supplied  : — that  dangerous  error, 
which  ties  down  and  narrows  the  mind  to  a 
wretched  and  paltry  system  of  perpetual  pinching 
and  farthing  calculation,  the  object  of  which  is  not 
prudent  saving  to  gain  money  or  ease  of  mind, 
but  to  attain  the  power  of  ostentatious  expense 
in  some  other  direction  of  vanity  or  imaginary  ne- 
cessity. 

Involved  and  struggling  on  in  this  pernicious 
system,  from  my  soul  I  pitied  a  man  with  the  feel- 
ings of  Frankland,  even  when  I  blamed  him  the 
most.  Distinguished  above  his  fellows  by  force 
of  intellect,  his  volition,  like  that  of  nine  tenths  of 
all  mankind,  was,  to  his  understanding,  as  a  dwarf 
to  a  giant.     With  the  clearest  perception  of  moral 
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rectitude,  the  warmest  admiration  of  the  free,  the 
manly,  and  the  independent  in  thought  and  action, 
he  wanted  strength  of  will  to  cleave  to  that  prin- 
ciple which  is  the  foundation-stone  of  all  those  vir- 
tues— that  principle,  without  which  Marvel  had, 
perhaps,  been  a  court  parasite,  and  Milton  a  hire- 
ling churchman. 

Why  do  we  not  at  once  remove  the  standard  of 
the  truly  noble  in  character  from  the  mind's  ca- 
pacities of  thought,  to  its  power  of  resolution  and 
fortitude  in  action  or  in  resistance !  Why  not  at 
once  dethrone  the  proud  usurper,  intellect,  and 
instal  virtue  in  what  ought  to  be  her  own  high 
place !  Why  not  proclaim  goodness  as  the  su- 
preme on  earth,  and  genius  as  not  more  than  her 
noblest  minister'? — The  indulgence,  the  tender 
charity,  with  which  it  is  thought  graceful  to  judge 
the  errors  and  vices  of  men  of  genius  and  of  dis- 
tinguished ability,  are  they  not  treason  against  the 
best  interests  of  man?  But  leaving  this  grand 
moral  revolution — which  might  place  a  gray-haired 
peasant  above  a  court  preacher  ;  and  a  poor  arti- 
san, who,  under  the  temptation  of  a  bribe  at  a 
borough  election,  disdained  to  betray  his  country 
or  belie  his  conscience,  above  a  Burke — I  must 
return  to  my  friend. 

Alas  !  that  he  also  should  have  afforded  so  re- 
markable an  instance  of  the  moral  frailty  which 
the  world  has  so  often  had  to  lament  in  its  master 
minds — the  minds,  whose  scope  of  thought  and  of 
imagination  seems  too  often  only  to  widen  the 
range  of  trial  and  temptation,  while  it  communi- 
cates no  corresponding  power  of  resistance  ! 

The  facilities  of  credit  which  London  affords  to 
the  thoughtless  might  have  been  pleaded  as  excuse 
for  Helena,  but  not  for  the  carelessness  of  Frank- 
land.  Exhibiting  a  specious  exterior,  and  con- 
nected with  a  powerful  family,  credit,  the  bane  of 
so  many  persons  setting  out  in  life,  had  been 
pressed  upon  the  young  couple  by  their  different 
tradesmen.  Milliners,  jewellers,  perfumers,  mu- 
sic-sellers, confectioners,  mercers,  upholsterers, 
and  an  attendant  host,  besides  the  more  humble 
butcher  and  grocer,  competed  for  the  custom  of 
the  celebrated  barrister,  who  had  married  the  niece 
of  Lord  Tilsit,  and  lived  in  a  house  whence  each 
had  drawn  so  much  good  money.  The  servile 
eagerness,  the  absolute  fatuity,  with  which  many 
London  tradesmen  offer  credit,  almost  deserves  the 
punishment  it  so  often  brings.  The  self-compla- 
cence, the  good-natured  vanity  of  Helena,  were 
gratified  in  obliging  those  most  obliging,  assidu- 
ous, respectful  people,  who,  having  had  "  the 
honor  of  supplying  Lord  Tilsit's  family,"  so  earn- 
estly solicited  her  orders.  It  was  a  pleasant  and 
matronly  pastime,  to  drive  out  with  her  mother  or 
her  sisters,  after  a  long  luxurious  morning  of 
music,  and  gratify  those  kind  creatures  by  order- 
ing quantities  of  the  pretty  things  with  which  they 
lempted  her.  She  had  also  got  the  very  common 
idea  that  married  women  are,  in  right  of  their  con- 
dition, entitled  to  elegancies  and  indulgences  de- 
nied to  spinsters,  unless  the  costly  articles  are  pre- 
sented to  the  young  ladies  by  their  family  or 
friends.  On  this  notion  she  acted  generously, 
both  to  herself  and  her  sisters,  abetted  by  the 
praises  of  her  weak  and  doating  mother,  and  un- 
checked, save  by  the  remonstrances  of  her  elder 
sister — a  worldly-minded  woman,  of  mean  and 
perverted  principles,  but  of  shrewd  sense — who 
soon  perceived,  that,  upon  this  system,  the  family 
must  hurry  to  the  end  of  the  game,  long  before 
any  of  them  had  obtained  time  to  play  the  advan- 


tageous part  her  ambition  had  forecasted.  This 
clever  woman,  in  her  progresses,  during  ten  years, 
among  great  houses,  had  learned  the  great  world 
well.  She  was  also,  I  believe,  affectionately 
attached  to  her  younger  sister,  and  proud  of  the 
talents  of  her  new  brother,  which  were,  in  her  cal- 
culations, the  means  to  an  end.  The  abilities  and 
reputation  of  the  husband  were  already  of  more 
consequence  with  Lord  Tilsit,  than  the  beauty  and 
fascinations  of  the  wife,  though  she  was  an  ac- 
knowledged favorite  with  her  noble  relative.  It 
was,  therefore,  clear  to  Miss  Vane,  that  the 
worldly  prosperity  of  the  whole  family  depended 
upon  the  useFrankland  made  of  his  powers;  and, 
in  her  whole  life,  the  idea  of  success  had  never 
once  occurred  to  her,  unconnected  with  patrons 
and  family  interest. 

But  Frankland  required  delicate  management. 
Something  might  be  made  of  his  passionate  mind 
by  irritation — nothing  by  flattery.  The  senseless 
insults  and  mortifying  suspicions,  to  which  his 
equivocal  situation  and  quick  feelings  gave  point, 
and  the  tears  into  which  she  could  at  any  lime 
throw  Helena,  by  scornfully  pointing  to  these  slan- 
ders in  the  newspapers,  were  more  powerful  aux- 
iliaries to  Caroline,  in  alienating  her  "  brother," 
as  she  affected  to  call  him,  from  the  perils  of  un- 
thriving  liberalism,  than  all  her  address.  It  ap- 
peared her  study,  to  find  out  whatever  could  be 
twisted  into  an  insinuation  against  him,  whether  in 
speech  or  print,  if  proceeding  from  what  she  pre- 
tended to  consider  his  party  ;  and  to  dwell  with 
exultation  upon  the  more  just  and  generous  appre- 
ciation which  his  political  opponents  made  of  his 
qualities.  And  Helena's  triumph  in  the  praise, 
and  wet-eyed  indignation  at  the  blame,  were  ever 
the  ready  medium  to  convey  the  desired  impression 
to  the  mind  of  her  husband,  which  had  first  been 
adroitly  given  to  herself.  Miss  Vane  would,  for 
example,  take  occasion,  in  the  hearing  of  Frank- 
land,  to  assure  me,  that  "  she  despised  this  vulgar 
malice,  as  much  as  her  brother  could  do,  for  his 
soul  ;  but  that  our  Radical  friends  ought  to  have 
some  mercy  upon  female  feelings.  Did  they  sup- 
pose that  wives  and  sisters  were  stocks  and  stones? 
To  a  creature  of  such  quick  sensibility  as  Helena, 
and  devoted,  as  she  was,  to  her  husband — living 
but  in  him — these  insinuations  against  his  honor 
were  absolutely  murderous.  And  directed  against 
such  a  man  !  To  what  splendid  account  might  his 
talents  and  eloquence  be  turned  !  How  mortify- 
ing to  see  him  so  neglected — his  faculties  running 
to  waste,  and  with  so  lovely  and  gifted  a  creature 
— and  soon,  probably,  other  dear  and  helpless 
beings  depending  upon  his  prospects,  which  she 
was  sorry  to  find  so  very,  very  far  from  satisfac- 
tory." And  now  the  whole  truth  came  out — "  If 
he  had  her  spirits,  he  would  make  himself  of  con- 
sequence to  one  party  or  another." 

This  was  first  plainly  said  one  morning  that  I 
called  by  the  particular  request  of  Frankland,  who 
had  sent  me  a  note,  saying  he  wished  to  see  me 
on  a  business  in  which  I  could  be  useful  to  him. 
The  hope  of  being  of  use  or  comfort  to  Frankland, 
grieved  and  angry  as  I  was  alternately  made  by 
the  reckless  course  he  was  pursuing,  was  motive 
enough  with  me  to  any  exertion  of  friendship.  My 
resentment  at  this  ill-judging  scheme  of  life,  strong 
when  I  saw  him  not,  could  never,  for  five  minutes, 
stand  against  his  bland  smile  and  the  witchery  of 
his  conversation. 

On  my  way  to  Berkeley  Square,  I  met  Jack 
Greene  with  a  face  of  remarkable  extension  and 
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gravity.  For  the  last  six  months,  he  had  almost 
lived  in  Frankland's  house,  enchanted  with  every- 
thing around  him,  and  in  love  with  all  the  three 
tedies  at  once.  When  informed  whither  I  was 
going,  he  requested  leave  to  walk  with  me  part  of 
the  way  ;  and  began — 

"  Great  favorite  as  you  are  with  Mrs.  Frankland 
and  the  young  ladies,  I  think  you  don't  so  often 
visit  Frankland  as  when  he  was  a  bachelor,  Mr. 
Richard." 

"  I  may  have  been  fearful  that  the  excessive 
kindness  and  blandishments  of  so  many  charming 
women  would  turn  my  head  and  make  a  fool  of 
me  : — I  never  could  resist  pleasant  female  flat- 
teries," was  my  pragmatical  reply. 

"  There   is   certainly   no   house  in  London   so 

attractive — save  for   one   consideration." He 

hesitated. 

"That  there  is  an  execution  in  it?  Is  that 
what  you  mean  ! — Or,  is  the  thing  so  wonderful? 
— has  there  been  only  one: ?" 

"You  always  delighted  in  a  startling  manner, 
Mr.  Richard.  I  did  not  mean  that  distressing 
affair — immediately  :  it  is,  I  fear,  one  of  the 
natural  consequences — one  of  the  concomitants  of 
a  course  of — of — " 

"  Shall  I  help  you  out — of  improvidence,  folly, 
infatuation — of  the  vanity  of  wives,  and  the  mis- 
taken indulgence  of  husbands.  Oh,  that  the 
world's  dread  laugh — that  hyena  laugh  ! — should 
have  power  over  a  mind  like  Frankland's  !" 

"  You  would  wrong  me  much,  sir,  if  you  sup- 
pose that  I  do  not  feel  to  the  depth  of  my  soul  for 
our  friend.  What  pity,  that,  with  his  liberal 
spirit,  fortune  has  not  done  him  more  justice — or 
that  his  means  are  not  more  ample.  But  it  is  a 
bad  affair — a  serious  affair  for  a  married  man.  I 
once  took  the  liberty  of  giving  a  hint  to  Frankland 
— by  letter,  for  I  durst  not  have  spoken  to  him — 
of  my  plan,  which,  I  have  reason  to  know,  the 
ladies  approve " 

"  And  what  did  your  conjoint  wisdom  propound  ! 
At  least,  I  hope  clever  Caroline  suggested  that 
you  should  lend  her  no  more  money  for  their 
housekeeping.  Why  did  you  not  say  so  to  her 
long  ago?  Do  you  imagine  your  facility  real 
friendship  either  to  Frankland  or  his  wife?" 

"'Twas,  at  least,  so  intended,"  returned  the 
good-natured  fellow,  with  an  air  of  blended  vexa- 
tion and  pique,  which  quite  disarmed  me  ;  "  and," 
he  continued,  in  a  more  impressive  tone,  "  to  see 
Frankland  and  his  charming  wife  so  distressed, 
breaks  my  very  heart — but  what  more  can  I  do  ?" 

"  Nothing — probably  you  have  done  too  much 
already,  when  one  considers  to  what  it  all  tends." 

"  And  yet  for  Frankland  ! — You  do  not  guess 
half  what  I  owe  him.  Last  year,  he  rescued  me 
from  being  plundered  and  degraded  by  others : 
now,  he  has  saved  me  from  making  a  fool  and  a 
villain  of  myself " 

"  Prevented  you,  perhaps,  from  marrying  his 
sister-in-law,  Harriet — from  deeply  injuring  an 
innocent  and  virtuous  girl,  to  whom  you  have  long 
been  engaged — and  making  yourself  wretched  for 
life.  Yes,  he  is  capable  of  the  noblest  ac- 
tions!"  

"And  you  know  it  all!  It  has  been  a  most 
perplexing  affair.  How  cautious  every  unmarried 
man  ought  to  be !  I  protest,  before  Heaven  ! 
nothing  was  farther  from  my  intention  than  making 
this  unhappy,  though,  to  me,  most  flattering  im- 
pression, upon  a  beautiful  and  too  susceptible 
girl." 


I  almost  laughed  aloud. 

"  If  half  my  fortune  could  atone  to  her  feelings 
for  this  cruel  mistake " 

"  The  half  is  very  good,  but  the  whole  would  be 
better.  Miss  Harriet  went  for  the  whole  hog — 
depend  on  it : — but  how  has  Frankland  crossed 
her  true  love? — He  is  still  himself,  and,  with  all 
his  faults,  a  glorious  being." 

I  was  already  aware,  from  different  sources, 
that  the  whole  Vane  family  would  have  winked 
hard  at  a  runaway  match  between  Harriet  and 
"  Dorsetshire  Laura's  lover."  Even  Mrs.  Frank- 
land,  who  perfectly  understood  the  nature  of  his 
engagements,  thought  it  "  more  eligible,  that 
poor  Jack  Greene,  one  of  their  own  set,  whom 
they  all  liked  so  much,  should  marry  Harriet, 
since  he  admired  her  so  excessively,  and  she  had 
so  warm  a  prepossession  for  him,  rather  than  the 
low  person  with  whom  he  had  had  some  boyish 
entanglement,  before  he  succeeded  to  the  fortune, 
which  ought  quite  to  alter  and  raise  his  views  in 
life.  Frankland  had  hurt  her  cruelly,  by  ill-judged 
interference  with  the  young  people,  who,  surely, 
could  best  manage  their  affairs  themselves." 

All  the  women  concerned,  as  if  by  intuition, 
had,  at  first,  felt  the  necessity  of  concealing  this 
affair  from  Frankland.  Miss  Caroline  even  acted 
so  dexterously,  as  to  leave  him  in  doubt  to  the 
last  whether  she  had  not  disapproved  of  Harriet's 
passion  and  Greene's  idiotic  involvement  in  the 
foolish  predicament  of  being  in  love  with  four 
women  at  once,  and  about  to  marry  the  one  he 
probably  liked  the  least. 

The  manner  in  which  Frankland  terminated 
the  affair  was  quite  characteristic.  Apprized  of 
what  was  impending,  he  ordered  Timothy  to  show 
Mr.  Greene  into  his  private  room  when  he  next 
visited  the  ladies ;  for  Frankland  was  now  so 
closely  engaged  with  his  pen,  as  seldom  to  join 
them  till  dinner-time.  Greene  informed  me  that, 
when  he  was  announced,  Frankland  pointed  to 
him  to  sit  down,  and  was  silent  until  he  had 
finished  his  page,  or  his  letter.  As  he  folded  his 
paper,  he  said,  "  I  have  been  so  busy  in  playing 
the  fool  myself,  Jack,  that  I  have  had  no  leisure  to 
attend  to  your  motions.  They  tell  rne  you  are  in 
love  with  my  wife  and  her  two  sisters — perhaps 
with  her  mother  also,  who  is  still  a  very  pretty*' 
woman  : — all  that,  however,  is  of  small  conse- 
quence ;  but  the  thing  looks  serious  when  marriage 
is  talked  of. 

"  You  shall  not  marry  Harriet  Vane.  Do  you 
hear  me  ?  I,  your  friend,  say  so  ;  and  you  may 
now  go  up  stairs  and  tell  the  ladies  as  much  ;  or 
let  me  do  it  for  you,  which  will  be  wiser. — You 
marvel  at  this  high  tone  from  a  man  who  owes 
you  so  much  money  ;  but  I  know  you  much  bet- 
ter than  you  do  yourself.  You  imagine  yourself 
in  love — and  so,  I  hope,  you  still  are — with 
Martha  Ashford.  Go  down  to  Dorsetshire,  and 
you  will  discover  it.  Try  if  that  true-hearted 
sensible  girl  will  still  accept  of  you.  But  tell  her 
first  how  your  friend  Frankland  has  plundered 
you,  though  he  would  not  permit  you  to  marry 
his  wife's  sister.  As  soon  as  you  are  married, 
come  back  here,  if  you  are  of  the  mind,  and  I 
shall  then  give  you  leave  to  be  in  love  with  my 
wife's  sisters  as  much  and  as  long  as  you  please." 

Greene,  half- frightened  by  the  peremptory  man- 
date, was,  nevertheless,  secretly  pleased,  I  believe, 
at  this  energetic  cutting  of  the  Gordian  knot  of 
the  silken  cord  so  skilfully  coiled  around  him.  He 
protested  his  honor,  his  innocence,  his  unappeas- 
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able  regret,  for  having  been  the  unconscious  means 
of  disturbing  the  serenity  of  a  lovely  woman, 
whom,  though  he  admired  excessively— who  could 
avoid  that  ? — with  his  engagement  and  early  at- 
tachment, he  could  not  hope  to  render  so  happy 
as  she  deserved  to  be.  But  how  was  it  to  be 
broken  to  her  ? 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  Frankland  had  replied. 
"  Since  one  woman,  at  least,  must  die  for  your 
love,  Jack,  'tis  heroic  in  me  to  say,  it  shall  be  my 
own  sister-in-law  whom  1  doom  to  the  sacrifice. 
And  now,  I  advise  you  to  be  off:  this  house  is  no 
proper  place  for  you." 

The  advice  had  been  acted  upon  ;  and  Greene 
confessed  to  me  how  much  he  felt  relieved  by  his 
friend's  decision,  and  how  sincerely  he  hoped 
Miss  Harriet  would  soon  forget  him.  His  vanity, 
I  perceived,  could  have  accepted  of  a  trifle  of  love- 
lornness. 

I  was  not  very  uneasy  on  the  score  of  Miss 
Harriet's  woe,  although,  when  I  was  shown  into 
the  back  drawing-room,  I  found  all  the  ladies  of 
the  family  assembled  save  Harriet,  who  had  "a 
bad  headache."  Mrs.  Frankland  and  her  mother 
were  seated  on  the  same  couch.  I  believe  they 
had  both  been  crying.  In  the  appearance  of  the 
former  there  was  a  painful  change  visible  to  me. 

Helena  was  apparently  near  the  term  of  her 
confinement ;  dispirited  and  languid  ;  and  not  so 
carefully  and  expensively  attired  as  it  was  her 
delight  to  be.  A  look  of  repining,  amounting 
almost  to  the  expression  of  discontent,  had  taken 
possession  of  her  lovely,  placid  features.  Her 
tones  were  drawling  and  querulous  ;  and  I  fancied 
her,  for  the  first  time,  very  like  her  mother  ;  yet 
I  could  not  regard  her  without  deep  interest. 
The  conversation  which  I  have  noticed  above, 
took  place.  Caroline  was  the  oracle  of  her  family  ; 
and  when  she  talked  of  the  use  to  which  Frankland 
might  apply  his  powers  if  he  were  placed  in  a 
more  favorable  position,  Helena  began  to  suspect 
that  her  husband  knew  less  of  the  necessary 
science  of  "getting  on  in  life"  than  her  accom- 
plished sister,  or  even  than  herself. 

"Have  you  seen  Mr.  Frankland  lately?"  she 
languidly  asked  of  me.  I  had  not.  "  Then  I 
fear  you  will  find  him  looking  wretchedly  ill.  He 
has  sold  his  horse,  and  takes  no  exercise." 

"  The  fag  of  business  and  the  fatigues  of  fash- 
ionable life  united,  will  tell,  even  in  a  single 
season  :  one  is  enough — but  both  are  the  deuce." 

"  Mental  anxiety,  too,"  added  Caroline,  gravely. 

"  He  wants  change  of  air  almost  as  much  as 
Dr.  Coddler  says  mamma  and  I  do,"  said  the 
wife,  peevishly.  "  Everybody,  at  this  season, 
goes  a  month  or  two  somewhere,  on  the  coast — to 
Brighton,  or  anywhere." 

"Hush,  Helena!"  said  her  sister.  "Poor 
Helena  is  nervous  this  morning." 

"  It  is  unfortunate,  when  professional  men 
marry  before  they  have  ascertained  their  pros- 
pects," said  their  mother,  in  a  tone  that  piqued 
me. 

"It  is,  ma'am. — Your  son-in-law  knew  better: 
his  prospects  were  well  ascertained,  hopeful — nay, 
brilliant." 

"  Would  to  Heaven,  that,  for  the  sake  of  my 
dear  child,  I  could  believe  you,  sir,"  returned 
the  old  lady,  almost  sobbing  with  anger;  and 
Helena  fairly  burst  into  tears. 

"  He  needed  but  fair  play,  time,  and  ease  of 
mind,  to  rise  to  the  head  of  his  profession,"  I 
said,  warmly  ;  "  but  a  lawyer,  of  all  men,  requires 


a  free  and  disengaged  mind.  To  leave  the  burden 
of  both  the  home  and  the  foreign  departments 
upon  him,  with  inadequate  ways  and  means  to 
boot,  is  somewhat  like  overtasking."  • 

"  No  young  people  could  have  started  with  such 
advantages,"  whined  the  old  lady;  "  my  daughter, 
so  caressed  by  everybody — always  so  great  a  favor- 
ite in  the  best  society.  A  handsome  house  in  so 
good  a  part  of  London,  without  costing  him  one 
sixpence,  and  the  countenance  of  Lord  Tilsit  and 
his  friends,  must  have  made  any  young  man's  for- 
tune, if  there  were  not  something  radically  wrong 
— I  cannot  tell  what,  I  am  sure  ;  but  the  conse- 
quences are  painfully  apparent  in  the  face  of  my 
dear  child.  Helena,  my  love,  had  you  not  better 
lie  down  for  an  hour  ! — You  will  be  out  of  voice 
as  well  as  looks  to-night." 

"  You,  who  are  so  prudent,  will  not  be  surprised 
at  my  mother's  natural  anxiety  for  those  young 
people,  Mr.  Richard,"  whispered  Caroline  ;  "  nor 
must  you  imagine  that  mamma  undervalues  Mr. 
Frankland  ; — far  indeed  from  that !" 

"With  Frankland's  splendid  genius,  and  our 
good  connexion  and  family  interest,  mamma  con- 
siders it  his  own  fault,  however,  that  he  does  not 
more  distinguish  himself,"  said  Helena.  "Mr. 
Rigby  and  every  one  says  so.  You  know  how 
much  it  has  been  our  ambition  that  Mr.  Frankland 

should  make  a  figure  in  life." "  And  then,"  I 

mentally  added,  "  his  beautiful  wife  might  have 
money  enough  to  purchase  ornaments,  give  private 
concerts,  and  be  generous  to  her  relations,  and 
kind,  indeed,  to  every  one  around  her,  if  it  cost 
her  no  sacrifice  or  exertion  of  body  or  mind." 

Pride  in  her  husband's  attainments  and  high 
character  might  have  been  an  auxiliary  to  the  tin- 
established  virtues  of  this  really  amiable  woman, 
had  his  qualities  not  been  found  thus  early  so 
utterly  unproductive  of  the  money  power — of  com- 
manding those  things  she  had  been  taught  to  con- 
sider the  absolute  necessaries,  as  well  as  the  chief 
enjoyments  of  life.  Genius  not  convertible  into 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  may  be  a  fine  thing 
enough  for  ladies  to  read  of  in  a  book  ;  and,  even 
to  men  of  the  world,  may  seem  noble  and  venera- 
ble, looking  back  through  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
or  through  the  dim  vista  which  shows  the  blind 
school-master,  John  Milton,  seated  at  his  organ  in 
his  mean,  obscure  dwelling  ;  but,  in  actual  con- 
temporary  life; really   Mrs.    Vane    "had   no 

opinion  of  geniuses  ;  those  geniuses  were  always 
poor  or  struggling,  and  often,  she  was  sorry  to 
say,  suspected  of  being  tainted  with  infidel  princi- 
ples.     Even    since    her    daughter    had    married 

Frankland,  Mr. had  got  a  silk  gown  ;  and,  it 

was  believed,  the  next  move  would  carry  him  to 
the  bench,  or,  at  all  events,  make  him  Solicitor- 
General." 

"The  great  drawback  with  Frankland  is  not 
being  in  parliament,"  cried  Helena,  raising  her- 
self with  some  vivacity.  "A  literary  man,  or  a 
lawyer,  people  who  know  the  world  well,  tell  me, 
is  nothing  in  society,  until  he  gets  into  parliament. 
We  all  hoped  he  would  make  a  great  figure  in 
public  life.     Did  not  you,  sir?" 

"  He  has  made  a  great  figure  already,  ma'am." 

"  So  great,"  cried  the  politic  Caroline,  "  that  it 
quickens  one's  ambition  for  him." 

"  And  he  might  have  been  in  parliament  before 

this  time,"   continued  Helena,   her   color   rising, 

"  but  for  some  extravagant  ideas  which  obstruct 
>) 

"  Hush,  dear  love  !"  interrupted  Caroline  :  "  you 
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agitate  yourself  too  much.  Do,  mamma,  make 
Helena  lie  down.  The  truth  is,  we  all  have  a 
prodigious  ambition  for  Mr.  Frankland  :  an  only 
brother,  and  the  sole  gentleman  among  so  many 
ladies,  is,  no  doubt,  a  person  of  vast  consequence 
to  us  ;  yet  I  revere  his  scruples — though  air  is  not 
more  free  than  Frankland  would  have  been,  rep- 
resenting the  borough  of  Trimmington." 

"  Save  on  a  very  few  points,  really  of  no  man- 
ner of  consequence  that  I  can  perceive,  and  rather 
understood  than  expressed,"  added  Helena.  "  In- 
deed, Mr.  Richard,  so  true  a  friend  as  you  must 
persuade  Frankland.  I  am  certain  he  has  the 
highest  respect  for  your  judgment,  which  would 
go  very  far  to  influence  him." 

"I  should  rejoice  to  see  Mr.  Frankland  in  par- 
liament, as  I  am  certain  no  man  is  better  able  to 
do  his  country  good  service  there." 

"I  was  sure  of  it!"  cried  Helena.  "Then 
we  must  make  a  joint  set  upon  him.  Greene  has 
pleaded  till  he  is  tired." 

"  Hear  me  out,  ladies : — Provided  he  come  into 
the  house  of  commons  with  those  principles  and 
views  which  have  hitherto  guided  his  political 
life,  and  on  which  alone  he  can  now  act  with 
honor  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  the  country." 

Mrs.  Frankland  sunk  silently  back  in  her  couch, 
with  a  look  of  haughty  chagrin  ;  and  her  mother, 
I  suppose,  suspended  her  projected  hospitable 
order  for  refreshments,  as  she  took  her  hand  from 
the  bell. 

"  This  is  all  misconception,  Helena,"  said  Car- 
oline, eagerly;  "  depend  on  it,  you  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard are  at  one  in  your  views  for  Frankland.  Give 
him  time  for  reflection.  And  I  must  not  have  you 
say  one  word  to  him,  sir,  on  this  subject ;  he  may 
fancy  we  women  have  been  attempting  to  get  you 
to  join  our  conspiracy;  and  you  know  the  gentle- 
man we  have  to  deal  with."  * 

Visiters  were  announced  in  the  front  drawing- 
room  ;  and  Caroline,  evidently  wishing  me  off, 
was,  however,  compelled  to  leave  the  field  free  to 
me,  enjoining  Helena,  soothingly  and  emphatically, 
to  keep  quiet,  and  hot  to  agitate  herself — to  have 
a  little  patience  and  all  would  be  well ;  it  was  all 
misunderstanding. 

Mrs.  Frankland  and  her  mother  were  simple 
women  compared  with  the  retreating  lady,  whose 
faculties  had  been  developed  by  so  early  and  ex- 
tensive an  intercourse  with  the  great  world.  Bit 
by  bit,  their  several  grievances  were  revealed  to 
me,  ill  anger,  in  sorrow,  or  in  involuntary  bursts 
of  weak  confidence.  Helena's  lingering  pride  in 
her  husband,  and  the  greater  delicacy  of  her  youth- 
ful mind,  acted  as  a  restraint ;  and  she  sometimes 
endeavored  to  check  her  mother,  who  volubly 
poured  forth  a  catalogue  of  female  grievances  and 
wrongs,  all  chargeable  upon  Frankland's  poverty, 
or,  perhaps,  his  integrity,  though  indirectly  laid  to 
his  temper  and  parsimonious  habits.  Such  charges 
would  have  astounded  himself.  The  old  lady, 
who  stood  in  considerable  awe  of  her  son-in-law 
when  he  was  present,  seemed  absolutely  to  re- 
joice in  an  opportunity  of  railing  at  him  to  his 
friend  and  before  his  wife  ;  feebly  opposed  by  Hel- 
ena's— "  Oh,  mamma  !  Stay,  mother  ! — Mamma's 
extreme  tenderness  for  unworthy  me  makes  her 
almost  unjust  to  my  husband.  It  is  all  the  fault 
of  his  position — indeed  it  is,  mother  !" 

I  resolved  to  hear  them  out,  and  to  learn  how 
unjust  and  contemptible  it  was  possible  for  women 
to  be. 

"And  whose  fault  is  that?"   exclaimed    Mrs. 


Vane,  with  an  inflamed  face.  "  What  keeps  him 
hanging  on  in  this  wretched  way,  which  makes 
you  so  miserable  ?  He  is  in  debt  to  everybody. 
An  execution  at  this  moment  in  his  house-^ " 

"Hush,  mamma!  for  Heaven's  sake!  Why 
expose  these  matters — even  to  a  friend." 

"  I  will  not  hush,  Helena! — let  Mr.  Frankland's 
friends,  let  all  the  world  know  the  condition  to 
which  he  has  brought  my  child  : — without  the 
merest  necessaries — destitute  of  every  comfort 
required  by  her  delicate  condition." 

Was  it  the  chosen  wife  of  Frankland  that  was 
thus  situated  !  Helena's  tears  accompanied  the 
woful  statement  in  profuse  floods.  She  reclined 
on  her  mother's  neck,  dissolved  in  tender  pity  for 
her  beautiful  self  and  her  unmerited  conjugal  afflic- 
tions, when  Timothy  announced  a  young  woman, 
from  a  cheap  baby-linen  warehouse  in  the  city, 
with  things  ordered  on  the  previous  day.  The 
mere  announcement  acted  as  a  counter-charm  with 
both  ladies ;  and,  though  Helena  at  first  peevishly 
refused  to  look  at  the  things,  or  to  admit  the  girl, 
her  mother's  curiosity  prevailed. 

I  now  expressed  my  belief  that  Frankland  had 
forgotten  me,  and  would  have  left  the  ladies  to 
their  consultation,  had  not  Helena,  whose  good- 
humor  partly  returned  at  the  sight  of  so  many 
pretty  articles  of  dress  for  ladies  and  babies,  en- 
treated me  to  remain  as  a  known  critic  in  work 
and  lace,  and  a  nice  chamber  counsel.  Grief  was 
now  forgotten  in  admiration.  Everything  was 
beautiful  !  some  few  articles  were  exquisite  ! — but 
the  perfection  of  all,  was  a  suit  of  baby-linen,  the 
exact  counter-part,  in  pattern  and  quality,  of  one 
Mrs.  Vane  had  seen  with  Lady  Amen's  youngest 
daughter,  who  had  married  the  city-banker,  and 
so — enviable  woman  ! — had  whatever  she  wished 
for,  like  the  lady  in  a  fairy  tale.  I  remarked  that, 
while  Helena  was  so  far  under  the  influence  of 
new  and  delightful  feelings  as  to  look  with  the 
fondest  longing  upon  the  baby  robes  and  little  caps, 
the  old  lady  cast  her  warmest  regards  upon  the 
laced  muslin  wrapping  gowns,  and  such  lady  caps 
as  would  ornament  her  child  ;  on  whom  she  fitted 
and  tried  them,  exactly  as  a  little  girl  may  with 
her  doll ;  quite  happy,  apparently,  and  entirely 
forgetful  of  debts,  executions,  and  the  character 
she  had  attributed  to  her  son-in-law.  I  was  divi- 
ded between  pity  and  contempt  for  beings  so  friv- 
olous ;  yet  it  was  impossible  to  resist  some  degree 
of  sympathy  with  their  evident  admiration  and  en- 
joyment, as  they  tumbled  over  the  goods,  coveting 
everything,  then  selecting,  and  then  dismissing 
the  girl,  to  prudently  calculate  the  cost — a  neces- 
sary precaution  now  that  Frankland  was  become 
"  so  stingy." 

The  affair  was  ultimately  concluded  by  the 
mother,  who  purchased  to  the  amount  of  some 
JG40  or  X50,  of  things  which  I  took  the  liberty 
of  thinking  very  trash,  including  a  couple  of  caps,, 
which  Helena  insisted  upon  keeping  for  mamma, 
appealing  to  me  if  they  were  not  exceedingly  be- 
coming to  that  worthy  lady.  Mrs.  Vane  certainly 
declined  them  :  but,  in  the  strife  of  affectionate- 
generosity,  yielded  to  the  daughter  ;  who  declared,, 
that,  if  mamma  refused  them,  she  would  have- 
none  of  those  other  "  mere  necessaries"  to  the 
wife  of  a  man  plunged  in  debt  and  difficulty,  and; 
struggling  for  the  very  means  of  daily  bread.  I 
am  ashamed  to  mention  the  wretched  trifles  in 
which  these  unthinking  women  showed  their 
power  to  involve,  and  so  far  to  dishonor,  the  mail; 
whom  the  one  loved  and  the  other  feared. 
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The  mother  carefully  arranged  the  new  pur- 
chases, while  a  packet  of  music  was  brought  for 
Helena,  which  placed  her  amiable  weaknesses,  at 
least,  in  a  more  captivating  light.  She  had  viewed 
"  the  mere  necessaries"  with  eager  pleasure,  and 
the  desire  to  appropriate  them  ;  but  in  the  music 
of  the  new  opera,  a  selection  from  which  was  to 
be  performed  by  herself  and  her  friends,  that  night, 
in  her  own  house,  there  was  inspiration  that  in- 
stantly kindled  her  passion  for  her  art ;  and,  ani- 
mated and  beautiful,  and  full  of  a  rapturous  en- 
joyment, forgetful  of  everything  around  her,  she 
played  and  sang  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  sometimes 
calling  on  us  to  admire — and  her  mother's  bravas 
never  failed — and  once  or  twice  charming  me,  by 
exclaiming,  involuntarily — "  How  I  wish  James 
were  here  ! — this  passage  is  for  him  !" 

But  he  came  not.  He  had  surely  forgotten  that 
I  was  in  the  house,  by  his  own  desire,  and  waiting 
his  leisure.  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  Tim- 
othy to  bring  me  to  his  recollection. 

"Frankland  is  become  the  most  absent  crea- 
ture," said  Helena,  throwing  herself  into  her  couch, 
exhausted  with  her  passionate  musical  fit.  "Writ- 
ing whole  mornings — six  and  eight  hours  on  end — 
taking  no  proper  exercise,  and  shunning  society. 
You  must  pardon  mamma,  though,"  she  whis- 
pered :  "  she  does  not  quite  understand  Mr. 
Frankland  ;  and  mothers  are  apt  to  be  exacting — 
for  pet  daughters,  you  know.  Caroline  has  much 
more  sense  than  all  of  us  together;  and,  from  the 
hour  I  married,  she  has  been  constantly  saying, 
that  Frankland  must  get  into  Parliament.  I  assure 
you,  Mr.  Richard,  I  shall  consider  no  man  my 
husband's  friend,  or  the  friend  of  his  family,  who 
says  otherwise."  This  was  said  with  energy 
quite  unexpected  in  Helena.     I  bowed. 

"  We  are  to  have  some  charming  people  here  to- 
night— and  one,  particularly,  who,  though  a  for- 
eigner, Caroline  thinks  may  be  useful  to  Mr. 
Frankland.  I  hope,  in  mercy,  I  shall  be  in  voice. 
Do  you  think  I  am  in  voice  to  day,  mamma!  I 
did  improve  in  my  last  air — " 

"  In  beautiful  Voice,  my  love  :  but  you  must  lie 
down." 

"  You  may  fancy  us  rather  gay  for  this  particu- 
lar time,"  observed  the  prudent  old  lady  ;  *'.  but, 
as  Mr.  Frankland,  from  some  crotchet,  has  posi- 
tively forbid  his  wife  to  sing  at  other  people's 
houses  for  the  last  month — even  at  Lord  Tilsit's — 
we  can  neither  lock  our  doors  against  those  who 
are  dying  to  hear  her  sing,  nor  debar  Helena  from 
the  only  pleasure  left  her — that  of  giving  pleasure 
to  her  friends  by  her  talent." 

"  The  only  pleasure  left  the  wife  of  Frank- 
land!"  I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  "Her  life 
should  be  all  pleasure." 

"  My  good  sir,  what  are  you  dreaming  of?" 

"  Of  a  new  earth,  madam." 

"It  cannot,  indeed,  be  this  one,  in  which  poor 
women's  trials  are  appointed,"  returned  the  old 
'lady,  smartly. 

"Mamma  is  thinking  now  of  Harriet,"  said 
Helena.  "  Mr.  Frankland  gave  us  all  so  terrible 
a  jobation  the  other  day,  for  allowing  that  good, 
.silly,  generous  creature,  Jack  Greene,  to  fall  in 
love  with  my  second  sister." 

"  It  was  too  bad,"  cried  the  old  lady,  redden- 
ing with  sudden  passion — "too,  too  bad — indeli- 
cate and  improper,  and  entirely  out  of  the  line  of 
^Mr.  Frankland's  duty  to  my  family.  Is  it  not 
enough  that  he  has  ruined  one  daughter,  without 
Tblasting  the  prospects  of  another?" 


"  Don't  say  so  for  me,  dear  mamma,"  returned 
the  daughter,  about,  however,  to  give  way  to 
tears.  "  But  it  was  inconsiderate,  indeed — cruel 
to  me,  was  it  not? — to  break  off  a  match  which 
my  mother  approved,  and  on  which  my  sister  and 
Mr.  Greene  had  set  their  hearts?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Richard  Taylor!"  whined  the  old 
lady,  her  handkerchief  at  her  eyes,  "  conceive  the 
situation  in  which  Mr.  Frankland's  high  perem- 
tory  temper  has  placed  me!  One  unhappy  child 
in  the  interesting  condition  of  dear  Helena,  and 
with  such  dark  and  melancholy  prospects  !  another 
dear  girl  wounded  in  her  tenderest  hopes." — 

"Mr.  Greene's  house  in  the  country  would 
always  have  been  a  pleasant  retreat  for  mamma," 
chimed  in  Helena,  "  while  Caroline  is  with  friends, 
whatever  should  become  of  wretched  ?ne."  It 
was  ever  me  with  these  ladies,  when  driven  off 
their  guard.  I  struggled  to  keep  down  my  indig- 
nation. Many  good  women,  of  "a  certain  con- 
dition," are  apt  to  be  scoundrels  in  matrimonial 
concerns  : — scoundrels,  if  not  so  young  as  to  be 
only  fools.  In  this  focus  is  concentrated  the 
whole  scoundrelism  which  the  other  sex  divide  and 
diffuse  through  all  the  avenues  to  fortune.  For 
them  there  are  the  sword,  the  pen,  the  bar, 
the  bench,  the  camp,  the  church,  the  desk,  the 
counter  :  the  ten  thousand  paths  of  success  are 
ever  open — while  the  poor  women  are  bound  to 
the  horns  of  the  altar.  And  this  melancholy  con- 
sideration has  always  made  me  judge  of  their 
lax  matrimonial  principles  and  equivocal  projects 
with  indulgence,  save  when  they  go  the  length  of 
downright  cheating  or  swindling.  I  am,  at  least, 
charitable  where  there  is  genteel  necessity  to  plead 
on  the  one  hand,  and  wealthy  temptation  upon  the 
other.  This,  to  be  sure,  of  Greene's  was  rather 
an  aggravated  case,  as  there  was  a  positive  en- 
gagement well  understood ;  but,  as  Mrs.  Vane 
said,  "  Dear,  prudent  Harriet  had  been  willing  to 
overlook  Greene's  foolish  entanglement,  though 
very  strict  in  her  ideas ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  with 
herself  that  no  young  lady  had  any  concern  with 
the  liaisons  a  gentleman  might  have  formed  before 
he  proposed  for  her.  It  was,  indeed,  extremely 
indelicate.  Harriet  would  have  been  no  daughter 
of  hers  if  she  could  have  endured  those  expla- 
nations about  the  Dorsetshire  young  person, 
which  Mr.  Frankland  took  pains  to  give  her,  but 
which  she  declined  to  hear. — And  now  my  daugh- 
ter vows  she  will  never  again  speak  to  Mr.  Frank- 
land  ;  and  I  cannot  condemn  her." 

The  disgust  I  felt  for  the  mother  was  fast  spread- 
ing to  the  daughter,  already  hopelessly  tainted  by 
her  vanity  and  her  worse  meanness  of  disposition  ; 
and  yet,  so  strangely  are  good  and  ill  blended,  that 
I  was  touched  by  the  lively  affection,  the  fond  ad- 
miration, (the  love  of  instinct  and  of  habit,)  which 
they  felt  for  each  other,  displayed  in  soothing  and 
coddling,  in  caresses  and  flatteries.  There  might, 
with  great  mutual  blindness,  be  an  alloy  of  selfish- 
ness in  this  affection — it  might  have  been  found 
incapable  of  any  heroic  sacrifice  :  but  its  warmth 
and  sincerity  were  beyond  all  doubt. 

The  time  was  wearing  so  rapidly  away — its 
flight  unmarked  by  Helena,  who,  after  her  rest, 
was  again  absorbed  in  rehearsing  her  music,  and 
making  experiment  of  her  voice — that  I  was  about 
to  leave  the  house  without  seeing  my  friend,  when 
Timothy  returned  to  announce  that  his  master 
would  receive  me  immediately  ;  and,  in  virtue  of 
our  old  ties,  Tim  whispered,  "  Massa  Printer's 
debil  boder  Massa  all  dis  morning." 
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I  was  aware  of  something  like  this,  and  also 
that  Frankland  was  every  day  rendered  more  un- 
fit, by  his  habits  of  life  and  distraction  of  mind, 
for  the  trifling  business  that  now  waited  his  ac- 
ceptance. Often  had  he  attended  in  the  courts 
upon  the  mornings  following  one  of  his  own  and 
his  wife's  late  parties,  nearly  without  employment, 
and  with,  I  am  sure,  an  aching:  head,  and  forebod- 
ing heart ;  sorrowing  or  maddening  over  the  head- 
long course,  circumstanced  as  he  was,  he  wanted 
force  of  character  to  arrest.  At  length,  he  came 
to  be  distracted  by  the  most  vulgar  exigencies  of 
the  passing  day  ;  finding  the  literary  labors  of  his 
long  morning — those  stimulating  and  exhausting 
toils,  consuming  to  a  mind  at  ease,  and  to  him,  at 
this  time,  murderous — insufficient  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  night. 

Frankland  was  doing  himself  injustice  in  every 
way — writing  in  haste,  and  far  below  himself,  im- 
pelled by  the  same  necessity  which  sets  to  work 
the  veriest  industrious  Grub  street  scribbler,  whom 
the  aristocracy  of  literature — that  most  arrogant 
and  senseless  of  all  aristocracies — ridicules  and 
despises.  The  spur  of  his  lofty  mind  was  as 
surely  the  ignoble  one  of  immediate  pecuniary 
emergency.  Papers,  the  fruits  of  long  labor,  and 
others,  the  bright  transcripts  of  his  mind  in  hap- 
pier times,  now  found  their  hurried  way  to  the 
journals.  Portions  of  the  long  projected  work — 
that  History  of  English  Literature  upon  which  he 
was  to  rest  his  reputation  among  men  of  letters, 
and  with  posterity — were  detached  from  the  main 
body  of  the  MS.  wherever  it  could  best  bear  mu- 
tilation, and  disposed  of,  in  such  instalments,  like 
inferior  wares,  by  this  spendthrift  of  his  own  wits. 
The  fruits  of  future  projected  labors  were  fore- 
stalled ;  his  genius  was  mortgaged  to  the  pub- 
lishers ;  and,  what  was  worse,  such  mortgages 
were  not  always  redeemed.  I  had  even  heard  of 
him  borrowing,  or,  more  properly,  trying  to  bor- 
row, small  sums  of  former  friends.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  such  things  creep  abroad,  even  in  the 
bustle  of  London  society  ;  and,  need  I  say,  with 
what  degrading  and  blighting  effect?  I  remarked, 
that  those  especially  who  refused  to  comply  with 
the  humiliating  request,  were  the  most  certain  to 
vindicate  their  own  prudence  and  better  conduct, 
by  its  gratuitous  exposure.  In  one  point  alone, 
Frankland,  up  to  this  moment,  stood  clear  : — in 
spite  of  the  many  insinuations,  sarcasms,  and 
slanders,  thrown  out  against  him  by  the  liberal 
press,  as  it  called  itself,  he  had  not  yet  done  one 
act,  written  one  sentence,  which  could  make  his 
friends  blush  or  his  enemies  triumph.  But,  alas, 
how  true  is  it,  that,  in  a  downward  course,  like 
Frankland's,  there  is  than  "  the  lowest  deep  a 
lower  deep,"  into  which  the  struggling  man  may 
be  precipitated  before  he  is  aware  of  his  danger. 

It  was  close  upon  the  dinner  hour  before  the 
tasked  author  had  been  able  to  accomplish  his 
business  ;  and  I  was  shown  to  a  chamber  near  the 
top  of  the  house,  where  sat  the  spectre  of  my  for- 
mer friend.     He  pressed  my  hand  in  silence. 

Another  man  might  have  apologized  and  talked 
"  about  and  about;"  but  this  was  not  Frankland's 
temper :  his  silence  was  moody  and  gloomy  for 
several  moments,  and  then  he  abruptly  said, 
"  You  have  seen  Helena — seen  her,  how  misera- 
bly changed  from  the  bright  creature  you  beheld 
last  year!  You  may  guess  one  cause  of  my 
misery — God  forbid,  that  any  man  should  be  able 
to  imagine  all  its  extent!     But  this  is  idle  talk." 

He  pulled  out  a  drawer,  look  from  it  a  roll  of 


written  papers,  and,  with  a  forced  and  ghastly 
smile,  continued — "  I  have  been  at  work  here,  you 
perceive  ;  an#you  must,  to-night  yet,  if  possible, 
dispose  of  the  fruits  of  my  labor.  The  story  of 
Johnson  composing  '  Rasselas,'  at  the  rate  of 
forty  pages  a-day,  in  order  to  bury  his  mother,  is 
pathetic  enough,  no  doubt;  but  we  have  got  be- 
yond all  that.  Johnson  was  a  poor  rogue  then — 
a  hackney  scribbler  ;  much  at  his  ease,  in  a  mean 
lodging,  working  for  only  bread  and  cheese,  with 
beer  to  it.  These,  sir,  are  the  compositions,  in 
prose  and  verse,  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Frankland, 
who  occupies  a  splendid  house  in  a  square — whose 
beautiful  wife  is  the  idol  of  the  fashionable  world 
— whose  musical  parties  have  been  the  most  at- 
tractive in  London.  Tell  your  chapman  all  this  : 
the  tale  will  prove  attractive — he  will  get  up  an 
advertisement  from  it,  for  the  morning  papers. 
And  you  may  heighten  the  pathos,  by  adding, 
that  this  romance  was  written  by  Frankland,  even 
more  rapidly  than  the  •  Prince  of  Abyssinia,'  to 
meet,  not  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  mother's 
burial,  but  of  a  wife's " 

The  reckless,  enforced  courage  of  despair  could 
stretch  no  farther.  He  started  up,  and  walked 
hurriedly  across  the  room,  his  hand  shading  his 
eyes  ;  nor  did  I  dare  to  address  him. 

"This  is  desperate  work,"  he  said,  seating 
himself  again — "  extreme  folly.  But,  somehow, 
the  tone  of  your  voice  unmanned  me.  You  com- 
prehend what  I  exact  of  your  friendship.  The 
sooner  I  obtain  the  money  the  better.  Poor  Hel- 
ena relies  upon  my  promise  of  this  morning,  to 
get  her  money  for  her  occasions.  The  necessity 
is  extreme  ;  and  that  execution  prevents  me  from 
raising  even  one  guinea,  though  upon  my  remain- 
ing books." 

The  worst  remained  to  be  said  ;  and  the  haughty 
spirit  struggled  and  writhed  before  utterance  was 
given  to  the  caution  not  to  carry  the  manuscripts 
to  two  different  publishers  named.  "  They  have 
advanced  me  small  sums.  I  am  in  arrear  with 
them.  You  are  aware  of  the  notions  of  trades- 
men ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  price  of  this  vol- 
ume is  sacred  and  urgent.  I  shall  soon  make  up 
to  them." 

I  struggled  to  suppress  the  commiserating  groan 
which  might  have  offended  the  pride  of  my  friend, 
and,  with  few  words,  accepted  the  office.  With- 
out going  home  to  dinner,  I  set  about  my  task. 
Despatch,  and  an  advantageous  or  fair  bargain, 
were  incompatible.  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  use 
Frankland's  name,  and  my  own  was  not  of  the 
kind  which  passes  current  with  booksellers  as  a 
voucher.  In  happy  time,  it  struck  me  to  employ 
the  agency  and  influence  of  Mr.  Rigby,  with 
whom  I  was  now  slightly  acquainted,  from  having 
met  him  once  or  twice  at  Mrs.  Frankland's  par- 
ties ;  and  I  left  the  MS.  at  his  house,  with  an  ex- 
planatory note.  Next  morning,  I  received  an  an- 
swer, expressive  of  the  highest  admiration  of  the 
work,  which  had  "enchained"  Mr.  Rigby  to  his 
library  chair  till  three  in  the  morning,  and  re- 
questing an  interview. 

I  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  real  author 
was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  Aristarch.  He 
carried  me  and  my  papers,  in  his  own  carriage,  to 
the  great  publisher,  who  requested  that  he  should 
dictate  the  terms.  They  were  liberal,  almost  to 
excess,  as  I  fancied  ;  though  my  conscious  igno- 
rance, or  perhaps  avarice  for  Frankland,  kept  me 
silent.  Before  two  o'clock,  I  treated  myself  with 
a  cab  to  Berkeley  Square,  charged  with  bills  and 
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cash,  amounting  to  a  full  third  of  the  price  which 
the  newspapers,  about  a  month  afterwards,  stated 
to  have  been  given  for  the  wonderful  forthcoming 
work,  which  was  to  astonish  the  fashionable  and 
political  world. 

One  might  have  imagined,  that  the  relief,  the 
actual  joy,  which  this  sum  carried  into  this  dis- 
tressed household — from  the  master,  who  could 
with  difficulty  conceal  his  emotion,  to  Timothy, 
who  instinctively  knew  and  participated  in  the 
general  satisfaction — one  might  have  been  assured, 
that,  though  frugality  and  self-denial,  which  re- 
quire long  and  painful  lessons,  might  not  all  at 
once  have  been  taught,  yet  that  great  caution 
would,  at  this  time,  have  been  used  in  dis- 
bursement. It  was  not  money  alone  that  was  to 
be  saved  here,  by  the  timely  exercise  of  those 
homely  virtues;  it  was  integrity,  peace  of  mind, 
future  well-being,  independence  in  public,  and 
honor  in  private  life. 

In  the  mean  while,  Helena,  imagining,  I  sup- 
pose, that,  my  looks,  or  the# extravagance  of  the 
cab,  boded  good,  had  followed  me  up  stairs  to  her 
husband's  temporary  study  ;  paler  than  ever,  from 
the  exhausting  musical  vigil  of  the  last  night,  and 
wrapt  in  the  invalid  shawl  which  alternated  with 
naked  shoulders.  I  could  with  difficulty  keep 
down  the  quick  feeling  of  disgust  with  which  I 
saw  the  eager  look,  the  joyful  flush  with  which 
this  beautiful  creature  regarded  the  money  I  had 
spread  upon  the  table.  I  hope  Frankland  was 
not  so  quick-sighted.  Her  joy  brimmed  over  upon 
me ;  and  then  she  descended  to  give  her  mother 
the  intelligence,  which  might  improve  that  lady's 
opinion  of  genius  and  of  her  son-in-law,  at  least 
for  a  few  days. 

When  we  had  talked  about  ten  minutes  longer, 
a  note  came  up  to  Frankland  from  Caroline,  sug- 
gesting that  the  execution  might  instantly  be 
taken  off  the  carriage.  Mrs.  Frankland 's  health 
required  air  and  exercise  ;  but  her  mother's  mat- 
ronly experience  had  refused,  for  the  last  month,  to 
intrust  her,  either  to  her  legs  in  the  square,  or  to 
the  worse  calamity  of  being  seen  in  a  hackney 
coach. 

The  carriage  was  set  free  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
the  most  urgent  debts  were  paid  ;  more  purchases 
were  made  of  "  merest  necessaries  ;"  a  sum  was 
laid  aside  to  repay  the  advances  of  the  booksellers 
and  private  loans :  and  many  prudent  acts  were 
projected,  before  I  took  leave. 

When  I  next  called,  I  found  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frankland,  with  Mrs.  Vane,  had  gone  to  Brigh- 
ton!  and,  in  a  fortnight  or  less,  the  newspapers 
announced  that  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Frankland,  after 
assisting  at  a  private  concert  at  the  Pavilion, 
where  the  Russian  and  Austrian  ambassadors, 
with  their  ladies,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  were 
present,  was  sent  home  suddenly  in  one  of  the 
royal  carriages,  and  prematurely,  but  safely  de- 
livered of  a  daughter !  Helena  was  destined  to 
create  sensations  in  the  great  world.  Princesses 
left  their  cards  at  her  lodgings ;  duchesses  sent 
baby-linen  and  caudle  cups,  to  supply  the  store  of 
"merest  necessaries"  left  behind  in  Berkeley 
Square  ;  and  one  of  the  elite  requested  to  stand 
god-mother  to  the  infant  Georgina. 

The  old  lady  was  in  ecstasy  :  Lord  Tilsit  sent 
down  compliments  and  corals  ;  and  Frankland, 
drinking  in  joy  from  the  soft  eyes  of  his  wife,  or 
bending  in  unutterable  tenderness  over  his  child, 
forgot  the  past,  and  strove  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
future.     He  now  made  himself  believe  that  it  was 


cruelty,  in  the  present  condition  of  his  wife,  to 
distress  her  with  the  details  of  our  plan  of  letting 
the  Berkeley  Square  house,  laying  aside,  for  the 
present,  Jack  Greene's  inauspicious  gift  of  the 
carriage,  and  being  contented  with  love,  and,  if 
not  a  cottage,  yet  a  very  small  house,  which  there 
was,  at  least,  a  fair  chance  that  the  exertions  of 
Frankland  might  maintain  in  comfort  and  honor, 
or,  at  all  events,  in  respectable — and,  therefore, 
with  all  the  wise  and  the  good — respected  poverty. 

With  what  dignified  philosophy,  with  what  ele- 
vated sentiment,  was  this  scheme  discussed,  in 
the  letters  which  he  wrote  me  from  his  wife's 
chamber,  during  her  confinement !  It  is  so  easy 
to  philosophize  on  paper — ay,  and  to  moralize. 
Yet  the  fashionable  eclat  of  the  moment,  and  his 
latent  ambition,  were  not  sufficient  to  wean  him 
from  the  sober  plan  of  which  his  natural  dignity  - 
of  mind,  and  the  recollection  of  former  agonies, 
made  him  more  and  more  tenacious.  He  em- 
ployed me  to  look  for  the  kind  of  house  that  would 
suit  him ;  and  informed  me  that  he  would  be  in 
town  in  the  following  week,  to  prepare  for  the 
reception  of  Helena,  before  he  made  her  aware 
of  his  purpose. 

I  was  better  pleased  that  he  should  negotiate 
with  his  wife  and  her  mother  at  a  distance  from 
them.  I  advised  him  at  once  to  cut-and-run  from 
the  world  in  which  he  was  so  inextricably  in- 
volved ;  and,  despising  the  cowardly  continental 
retreats  of  gay  spendthrifts,  to  fix  himself  at  once 
where  his  duties  and  his  future  interests  lay, 
whatever  mortification  false  pride  might  tempora- 
rily receive. 

If  proof  against  the  sullens,  Frankland  was  only 
too  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  smiles  and  tears, 
and  silent  looks  of  gentle  reproach  and  entreaty. 
He  was  also,  I  fully  believe,  already  anxious  to 
escape  from  thinking  too  closely  of  some  obvious 
points  in  his  wife's  character,  lest  his  judgment 
should  have  hurried  him  into  the  condemnation 
from  which  his  yearning  affection  shrunk.  He 
felt  himself  bankrupt  in  the  means  of  rendering 
his  wife  happy ;  and  this  consciousness  covered 
the  multitude  of  her  faults. 

From  Berkeley  Square,  immediately  upon  his 
arrival,  Frankland  wrote  down  to  Brighton.  His 
letters  afterwards  fell  into  my  hands.  I  do  not 
wish  to  screen  him,  nor  to  lessen  his  faults.  He 
had  been  much  to  blame.  To  him  judgment  and 
foresight  had  been  given  in  large  measure.  He 
knew  the  world  much  better  than  most  men  of  his 
age,  and  far  better  than  his  young  wife.  He  had 
none  of  her  peculiar  vanities  or  habits  to  contend 
against  ;  and,  before  God  and  man,  he  held  the 
right  and  the  power  to  control  her  tastes,  for  their 
mutual  comfort  and  benefit.  He  had  failed  in 
these  first  duties ;  and  now  he  took  the  whole 
blame  upon  himself,  of  what  was  past  and  irre- 
deemable ;  and,  passionately  appealing  to  her 
affection,  to  her  feelings,  as  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
he  implored  her  to  make  the  best  of  their  joint  lot ; 
and,  in  language  which  I  thought  far  too  strong, 
pathetically  lamented  the  untoward  fortune  which 
made  it  needful  that  she  should,  for  a  time,  live 
apart  from  those  circles  she  was  formed  to  enjoy 
and  to  grace. 

Frankland  waited  the  result  of  this  letter  with 
some  anxiety,  though  he  must  have  been  far,  in- 
deed, from  anticipating  the  blow  which  struck  him 
to  the  earth.  Helena  did  not  reply  to  her  hus- 
band herself.  She  was  alleged  to  be  so  much 
affected  by  his  communication  as  to  be  incapable 
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of  holding  a  pen  ;  but  her  sister  Caroline  per- 
formed the  office  of  amanuensis  in  her  best  style 
of  diplomacy,  and  Frankland,  though  with  a  great 
deal  of  circumlocution  and  verbiage,  was  distinctly 
informed,  "  That  his  wife  and  her  family  con- 
ceived it  a  duty  which  she  owed  to  herself  and  her 
unfortunate  infant,  and  even  to  her  husband  him- 
self, rather  than  submit  to  his  proposal,  to  resume 
the  profession,  in  prosecuting  which  she  had  been 
interrupted  by  a  marriage  contracted  with  very 
different  prospects  from  those  it  had  been  her  for- 
tune to  see  realized.  The  general  interest  and 
sympathy  excited  by  the  youth,  beauty,  and  mis- 
fortunes of  her  unhappy  sister,  (though  far  was 
she  from  blaming  any  one,  much  less  Mr.  Frank- 
land,)  made  it  probable  that  her  permanent  advan- 
tage might  not  have  suffered  much  by  the  delay 
which  had  made  her  known  to  a  wider  and  even 
higher  circle  of  patrons  and  admirers." 

All  that  Frankland  had  ever  encountered  was, 
with  his  peculiar  feelings,  as  dust  in  the  balance 
compared,  to  this.  I  could  not,  by  any  conjecture, 
divine  what  had  befallen  him,  when,  late  at  night, 
Timothy  brought  me  a  note,  containing  these  few 
hardly  legible  words  : — 

"  Once,  when  I  supposed  myself  dying,  I  en- 
treated you  to  come  to  me.  I  then  felt  that  life 
was  dear.  I  have  lived  to  know  that  there  are 
things  in  life  that  are  dearer  than  life.  They  are 
dealing  with  me  now."  He  did  not  even  request 
my  presence.  I  had  fears  for  a  duel  or  some 
dreadful  catastrophe  ;  for  I  knew  that  the  war  of 
impertinent  paragraphs  had  again  been  renewed 
against  the  Liberal  barrister,  from  the  date  of  his 
wife  having  obtained  the  honor  of  an  invitation  to 
the  Pavilion,  whither,  having  reluctantly  permitted 
her  to  go,  he  naturally  and  properly  accompanied 
her.     I  set  off  for  Berkeley  Square. 

One  or  two  ugly,  ill-omened  visages  met  me  in 
the  vestibule  ;  and  I  found  a  man  seated  in  the 
same  room  with  Frankland,  but  apart,  whom  I  at 
once  knew  to  be  a  bailiff.  Was  he  under  arrest  | 
— He  was  sunk  in  stupor  ;  but  recovered  himself 
so  far  on  my  appearance,  as  to  desire  the  man  to 
wait  without  the  door,  and  to  put  Caroline  Vane's 
letter,  of  four  close  pages,  into  my  hand. 

Heaven  forgive  me,  if,  at  the  first  blush  of  the 
affair,  my  heart  did.  bound  lightly,  as  I  whispered 
to  myself,  "  A  blest  riddance — could  he  but  think 
so  :  Frankland  required  something  like  this  to 
rouse  and  restore  him  to  himself."  What  folly  to 
conclude  of  his  feelings,  by  my  own  dispassionate, 
perhaps  disparaging  judgment  of  his  wife  !  For- 
tunately, I  had  too  much  delicacy  and  respect 
for  my  friend,  to  say  what  I  felt  and  thought 
of  her,  even  when  my  indignation  was  at  the 
height. 

I  returned  him  the  letter. 

"  It  is  all  hollow  and  false,  as  you  perceive," 
he  said  bitterly  ;  "  but  she  cannot  have  ratified  it ; 
you  know  her  facility,  her  gentle  submissiveness, 
and  the  fatal  power  those  women— her  mother's 
fondness,  and  her  sister's  art — have  over  her  reso- 
lutions." 

"And  may  I  crave  to  know  your  purpose  1" 

"Is  it  necessary  to  ask  it? — To  go  down  to 
Brighton — to  take  Helena's  determination  from 
no    lips   save    her  own — and   if   it    be    for  this 

"     His  color  became  livid,  his  eyes  glared 

upon  me  for  an  instant,  and  he  abruptly  turned 
away. 

"  But  you  perceive  in  whose  clutches  I  am,"  he 
added,  on  turning  back  :  "  arrested  at  the 'suit  of 


my  wife's  milliner.  Madame  Royet  would  have 
borne  everything,  save  the  affront  of  Mrs.  Frank- 
land  taking  her  Pavilion  dress,  on  credit,  from  a 
rival  house." 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony. 

"  Then,  I  presume,  you  cannot  go  down  to 
Brighton  until  this  arrest  is  withdrawn'?" 

"  It  needed  not  your  quick  wit  to  divine  that," 
he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  haughty  petulance,  which 
I  patiently  endured — giving  way  to  the  impatient 
sallies  of  the  chafed  spirit.  And,  in  a  little  while, 
he  added,  "  Heaven  forgive  me  !  I  seem  to  my- 
self, for  this  last  long  year,  as  if  struggling  and 
tossing  in  some  wild  dream;  but  'tis  one  from 
which  I  shall  never  awake  to  peace — never! — 
never .'" 

"  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  think  thus  gloomily. 
You  will  find  Mrs.  Frankland  exactly  what  you 
wish  to  make  her — get  her  but  once  away  from 
her  family.  'T  is  but  the  intervention  of  a  few 
more  days."  He  was  now  walking  slowly  about 
the  apartment,  apparently  insensible  of  my  pres- 
ence, with  the  fixed,  abstracted  gaze  of  a  man 
whose  whole  thoughts  are  bent  inward. 

I  could  only  guess  the  current  of  his  thoughts, 
from  hearing  him  murmur,  in  tones  that  thrilled 
me,  those  ever-memorable  words — 

"Alone  on  my  hearth — with  my  household  gods 
shivering  around  me!  Alone  on  my  hearth  ! — 
These  words  cling  to  my  brain  strangely  to-night," 
he  said,  at  last,  "  and  I  trifle  away  precious  time. 
Their  author  once  prophesied  that  temptation 
might  make  Frankland  a  scoundrel  :  but  he,  at 
least,  honored  me  by  thinking  I  should  be  the 
slave  of  a  noble  ambition — not  the  weak,  pitiful 
creature  of  chance  and  circumstance  ;  that,  with  a 
man's  choice  in  my  power,  I  should  act  the  part 
of  a  man — ay,  though  haply  a  base  one.  What 
has  my  course  been,  that  even  my  wife's  mother 
claims  the  right  to  despise  the  falterer,  the 
loiterer?" 

This  was  not  the  mood  in  which  a  man  may  be 
reasoned  with  ;  and  I  forebore  argument,  and  even 
consolation,  limiting  my  efforts  to  enabling  him  to 
set  off  on  his  journey  as  speedily  as  possible.  This 
was  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  the 
arrangements  were  not  completed  until  noon  the 
next  day.  I  was  informed  by  Timothy  that  his 
master  had  not  gone  to  bed,  but  continued  either 
walking  or  writing  all  night;  and,  indeed,  the 
night-guards  Madame  Royet  had  appointed  him, 
were  not  of  the  kind  that  shed  poppies  around  a 
man's  couch.  When  we  had  got  fairly  rid  of 
them,  I  took  upon  me  to  discharge  the  three 
female  servants,  and  left  Timothy  in  charge  of  the 
garrison  until  I  should  hear  from  Brighton. 

I  can  only  form  an  idea  of  the  scenes  which 
passed  there,  from  the  events  that  followed. 

The  real  purpose  of  his  wife's  family  must  have 
been  to  force  Frankland  into  their  own  terms, 
though  it  is  probable  that  Helena  was  not  privy  to 
the  design.  In  appearing  as  a  public  singer,  she 
imagined  herself  the  victim  of  overpowering  ne- 
cessity ;  which,  however,  was  not  without  its  con- 
solations, in  the  flattering  attention  which  it  drew 
upon  her,  and  the  sympathy  and  admiration  excited 
by  what  the  few  patrons,  let  into  the  secret,  were 
pleased  to  rave  about,  as  "  The  wonderful  sacri- 
fice, made  by  this  gifted  creature,  to  her  maternal 
tenderness  and  filial  devotion  !" 

How  falsely  are  human  actions  often  estimated  ! 
The  consequences  of  Frankland's  interview,  or 
rupture  with  his  wife,  opened  the  whole  female 
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world  in  full  cry  upon  the  monster!  who  had  even 
threatened  to  deprive  Mrs.  Frankland  of  her  infant, 
if  she  persisted  in  her  heroic  sacrifice.  He  was 
of  the  temper  to  hold  this  kind  of  censure  in  utter 
scorn  ;  but  the  toils  were  around  him,  and  tender- 
ness effected  what  neither  art  nor  hostility  could 
have  won. 

Frankland  had  just  returned  to  Berkeley  Square, 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow — having  first  taken  a 
long  farewell  of  his  wife — when  he  was  followed 
by  an  express  from  Brighton,  announcing  her 
dangerous  illness,  and  the  necessity  of  his  imme- 
diate return,  if  he  wished  to  see  her  in  life.  She 
might  have  been,  I  dare  say,  seriously  indisposed, 
though  not  in  quite  so  perilous  a  condition  as  had 
been  represented.  Frankland,  without  removing 
his  few  effects  from  that  fatal  home  he  had  re- 
solved to  abandon,  lost  not  an  hour  in  obeying  the 
summons.  Miss  Caroline  might,  perhaps,  by  this 
time,  have  seen  that  she  had  finessed  too  far. 
Lord  Tilsit  had  been  apprized  of  the  fracas,  and  of 
the  intentions  of  his  fair  cousin  ;  and  his  lordship 
appeased  the  angry  and  wounded  feelings  of 
Frankland  by  totally  condemning  what  he  called 
the  wild,  extravagant,  and  indecent  plan,  to  which 
neither  Mr.  Frankland,  nor  any  man  of  spirit,  could 
or  ought  to  submit ;  nor  could  he  perceive  the 
necessity  urged.  But,  allowing  it  to  exist,  he  still 
entirely  approved  of  Mr.  Frankland's  determina- 
tion. Pecuniary  difficulties  might  be  suffered  and 
surmounted — but  the  stigma  remaining  from  He- 
lena's scheme,  even  admitting  it  to  be,  on  trial, 
completely  successful,  would  be  indelible  to  her 
husband  and  her  family.  It  was  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  thought  of. 

Helena  could  only  shed  showers  of  tears,  lament 
her  hard  fate,  and  declare  her  willingness  to  sub- 
mit to  whatever  decision  her  husband  and  his  lord- 
ship thought  best.  The  latter  displayed  not 
merely  what  the  world  would  call  good  judgment, 
but  delicacy,  and  high  generosity,  in  mediating 
between  husband  and  wife.  Before  negotiating  at 
all,  he  insisted  upon  Helena  returning  to  her  home 
with  her  child,  and  leaving  her  mother,  though  the 
journey  and  cruel  separation  might  be  attended 
with  some  part  of  the  awful  consequences  which 
Mrs.  Vane,  in  the  agony  of  her  maternal  appre- 
hensions, predicted.  This  separation  of  families, 
in  the  case  of  the  mother  and  Harriet,  he  suggested 
should  be  final,  though  it  was  not  yet  necessary  to 
apprize  Mrs.  Frankland  of  the  impending  catastro- 
phe. Lord  Tilsit's  plans  were  warmly  seconded 
by  Caroline.  She  was  probably  so  far  in  his  con- 
fidence, or  rather  had  divined  so  much  of  what 
might  be,  as  now  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  her 
influence  into  Frankland's  scale. 

Caroline  accordingly  came  up  to  town  to  nurse 
her  sister ;  and  so  manoeuvred  as  to  be  able  to 
write  to  me,  before  I  had  once  seen  my  friend, 
"  begging  my  congratulations  on  the  felicitous  ad- 
justment of  Mr.  Fraakland's  numerous  disagree- 
ables. Lord  Tilsit  had  acted  more  like  a  tender 
father  than  anything  else  to  the  young  pair.  He 
was  the  real  author  of  the  solid  happiness,  which 
already  made  No.  —  seem  a  second  paradise.  I 
would  be  rejoiced  to  learn  that  our  long-cherished 
hopes  for  Franidand  were  about  to  be  realized. 
Though  averse  to  office,  he  had  at  length  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  nominated  a  candidate  for 
Trimmington,  and  with  every  chance  of  success." 
I  could  not  doubt  it ;  and  my  heart  shrivelled 
within  me,  as  I  learned  the  blasting  truth,  that  the 
high-minded  Frankland  had  been  so  completely 


subdued  to  the  level  of  his  fortunes,  as  to  enjoy 
temporary  relief  from  that  compromise  with  prin- 
ciple which  might  rescue  him  from  the  distract- 
ing pecuniary  involvements  of  the  last  year,  and 
which  restored  the  bloom  and  cheerfulness  of 
his  wife,  and  the  peace  and  brightness  of  his 
home. 

It  is  sometimes  unwise,  if  not  morally  unsafe,  to 
investigate  too  nicely  those  subtleties  and  sophis- 
tries by  which  the  acute  conscience-smitten  back- 
slider strives  to  stifle  his  inward  convictions,  and 
fortify  himself  in  wilful  error  ;  and  especially  so  if 
the  sinner  is  one  so  dear  and  still  so  valued  as  this 
man  was  by  me. 

I  durst  not  trust  myself  to  listen  to  Frankland's 
ingenious  and  seductive  fallacies  ;  though  I  was, 
perhaps,  mistaken  in  fancying  that  his  pride  would 
have  stooped  to  any  kind  of  vindication  or  apology 
for  his  conduct.  Besides  this  latter  impression,  I 
judged  it  best  to  leave  him  to  himself.  No  accu- 
ser, I  was  assured,  could  rise  up  in  condemnation, 
half  so  stern  as  that  which  lurked  within  his  own 
breast.  I,  therefore,  declined  the  repeated  invi- 
tations which  Mrs.  Frankland,  in  all  likelihood 
prompted  by  her  politic  sister,  sent  me  ;  for  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  intimated  that  my  reproachful 
presence  could  not,  at  this  time,  be  welcome  to 
Frankland. 

Of  the  notes  which  I  received  from  him  on 
trifling  matters  of  business,  connected  with  his 
book  and  other  things,  not  one  bore  the  slightest 
reference  to  his  change  of  prospects. 

The  new  member  for  Trimmington,  the  holder 
of  a  patent  place,  worth  about  j£800  a-year,  and 
called  j£1800  by  some  of  the  newspapers,  bore  his 
faculties  bashfully,  "though  the  place  was  one 
which  cost  the  country  nothing,"  his  new  friends 
averred  ;  as  Lord  Tilsit  had  been  so  liberal  as  to 
resign  it  in  Frankland's  behalf:  so  it  was  quite  a 
family  arrangement. 

It  was  not  mentioned  that  the  pluralist  peer  had 
been  actually  badgered  and  shamed  out  of  this  one 
office  ;  and  that,  having  no  younger  son,  he  dis- 
posed of  it  to  the  best  advantage,  by  making  it 
over  to  a  near  connexion,  likely  to  become  an  able 
retainer.  There  was  some  recollection  of  a  par- 
liamentary commission  having,  long  ago,  recom- 
mended that  particular  place  to  be  abolished  ;  but 
the  time  was  perhaps  not  yet  come.  And  I  began 
to  question  my  own  judgment  when  my  brother, 
my  sister  Anne,  and  poor  Jack  Greene  who  would 
have  admired  Frankland  in  the  galleys,  and  many 
other  sensible  and  prudent  friends — persons,  in 
private  life,  of  great  worth  and  the  strictest  integ- 
rity— unhesitatingly  congratulated  me,  on  Frank- 
land  and  his  lovely  wife  obtaining  so  comfortable 
an  addition  to  their  income,  by  the  generosity  of 
their  noble  relative.  "  Nothing  to  what  they 
may  look  for,  no  doubt  ;  but  a  good  begin- 
ning," said  my  brother  James.  "  How  kind  and 
considerate  !"  cried  the  ladies,  in  one  voice. 
It  did  them  so  much  good  even  to  hear  of  such 
things. 

"  Better  a  friend  at  the  court  than  a  penny  in 
the  purse,"  observed  my  sage  Nurse  Wilks,  when 
Timothy,  more  sleek  and  glossy-sable  than  for 
many  preceding  months,  came  to  gossip,  in  his 
broken  English,  of  his  master's  good  luck.  Was 
I  then  strait-laced  in  my  notions,  and  scrupulous 
overmuch  1  The  liberal  journals,  which  had 
fiercely  assailed  Frankland  during  the  heat  of  the 
election,  did  not  encourage  those  charitable  doubts. 
Day  by  day,  he  was  stigmatized  as  the  mean  de- 
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serter  of  his  early  principles,  the  base  hireling  of 
corrupt  power.  If  such  ribald  and  unscrupulous 
attacks  had  formerly  maddened  a  mind  supported 
by  the  proud  consciousness  of  integrity,  how  was 
it  now  with  the  conscience-wounded  man  ?  His 
own  heart  sent  up  no  voice  of  congratulation  when 
all  were  rejoicing  around  him  ;  and  the  compli- 
ments of  his  acquaintance  must  often  have  been 
felt  as  insult — the  cold,  shy,  averted  looks  of  old 
friends  as  intolerable  cutting  reproach. 

Soon  after  his  election,  Frankland  entirely  de- 
serted the  courts — from  being  unable,  I  believe,  to 
meet  those  oblique  regards  and  covert  sneers  which 
tell  the  deeper  that  a  man  is  not  entitled  to  notice 
or  resent  them.  The  admiration  which  he  met 
with  in  his  clubs  and  in  the  circles  of  his  new 
political  associates,  might,  at  first,  have  been  some 
compensation  for  what,  I  dare  say,  he  strove — 
and,  I  am  certain,  in  vain — to  think  the  injustice 
of  his  former  party  ;  but  his  high  mind,  wrenched 
from  its  original  bias,  never  again  found  its  own 
place.  He  had  forfeited  his  own  esteem  ;  he  had 
become  the  very  being  he  had,  from  boyhood, 
despised.  Whither  were  fled  those  noble  aspira- 
tions— that  generous  ambition  which  had  animated 
his  youth  ?  Though  he  might  attain  to  the  utmost 
summit  of  power,  what  he  had  been,  must  now 
forever  remain  recorded  against  him.  He  daily 
saw  himself  pictured  in  some  of  the  prosperous 
persons  around  him,  whose  odious  lineaments 
were  not  the  less  disgusting  for  the  fancied  resem- 
blance. 

Parliament  opened.  Frankland,  had  he  wanted 
feeling  as  much  as  certain  other  distinguished 
renegades,  possessed  better  taste  than  all  at  once 
to  blazon  his  desertion  of  the  national  standard, 
and  to  glory  in  his  shame.  We  have  seen  per- 
sons, who,  with  less  necessity,  have  acted  a  worse 
part — as  if  impatient  for  the  opportunity  of  a  bare- 
faced abandonment  of  their  principles — as  if  fear- 
ful of  being,  for  a  few  more  days,  suspected  of 
cherishing  some  lingering  regret. 

There  was  great  curiosity  to  see  how  Frank- 
land  was  to  shape  his  course  and  what  flying 
bridge  his  ingenuity  was  to  construct  to  carry  the 
patriot  decently  over  to  the  enemy's  lines.  Was 
he  to  feign  excessive  alarm — a  very  common  pre- 
text with  apostates? — And  whether  was  it  to  be, 
for  the  safety  of  the  church,  the  monarchy,  or 
which  other  of  our  venerable  institutions?  But 
night  after  night  passed,  and  he  gave  merely  a 
silent,  sullen  vote  with  the  division  to  which  he 
was,  hand  and  foot,  bound.  Was  he,  then,  to 
pocket  his  retaining  fee,  and  do  no  more  actual 
service  than  the  most  stolid  vociferator  of  Ay  or 
No  in  the  House?  Mrs.  Frankland  became  im- 
patient for  her  husband's  maiden  speech ;  his 
friends  astonished  at  his  silence  ;  Lord  Tilsit  dis- 
pleased by  the  failure  of  his  reasonable  expecta- 
tions from  the  champion  he  had  engaged.  Frank- 
land  spoke,  at  last,  in  a  frenzy-fit,  stimulated  to 
fury  by  the  indecent,  though  indirect  sarcasms 
levelled  at  him,  in  consequence  of  the  wretched 
pittance  lately  granted  to  his  sisters-in-law.  The 
spell  was  now  broken.  What  he  considered  an 
unprovoked  attack  produced  fierce  retort.  His 
chafed  spirit  heated  in  the  nightly  struggle,  the 
cheers  of  his  stanch  party-friends  acted  upon  his 
excitable  sympathies,  and  animated  a  contest, 
which,  if  not  for  right,  was  for  glory  and  mastery. 
He  soon  felt  his  power,  and  learned  to  take  a 
fierce  joy  in  its  abuse ;  unheedful  of  everything, 
so  that,  for  the  moment,  he  overwhelmed  his  ad- 


versary by  the  bitterness  of  his  invective  and  the 
blighting  of  his  scorn.  On  several  occasions,  he 
made  speeches  which  the  newspapers  of  his  party 
lauded  to  the  skies,  and  which,  also,  drew  forth 
the  compliments  of  his  rivals.  But  they  were  not 
exactly  upon  party  questions ;  and  it  became  a 
matter  of  dubiety  among  the  Tory  leaders,  before 
the  end  of  the  session,  if  Frankland  was,  after 
all,  a  safe  man.  A  useful  or  zealous  partisan  he 
had  not  yet  proved  himself,  though  he  had  re- 
ceived every  kind  of  encouragement.  His  new 
friends  feared  that  he  was  not  what  they  termed  a 
practical  man.  He  often  made  admissions  start- 
ling by  their  candor.  He  wandered  into  discus- 
sion of  constitutional  or  of  abstract  principles ; 
and  though  he  might,  sometimes,  wisely  abstain 
from  their  application,  he  had  no  talent  to  fashion 
his  doctrines  to  the  varying  hour.  In  short,  he 
made  his  political  sponsors  uneasy  ;  even  when 
holding  to  the  ignoble  condition  of  his  bond,  and 
voting,  night  after  night,  against  his  conscience. 
Liberality  of  sentiment,  so  native  to  his  mind  that 
it  seemed  involuntary  or  spontaneous,  and  not  to 
be  kept  down,  shook  the  confidence  of  the  party 
in  the  equivocal  partisan,  who  was  a  Liberal  at 
heart ;  and  pointed  the  sneers  of  those  who  con- 
gratulated themselves  upon  enjoying  the  benefit 
of  his  speeches,  while  his  votes  were  given  to  the 
other  side. 

Before  the  close  of  the  first  session,  it  was  fully 
ascertained  that,  though  Frankland  might  be  a 
formidable  enemy,  he  was,  save  for  his  simple 
vote,  and  the  celebrity  of  his  name  in  certain  town- 
circles,  almost  a  dead-weight  upon  his  new  friends. 
It  was  well  known  to  them  that  he  had  earnestly 
wished  for  some  responsible  situation,  to  improve 
his  straitened  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  espe- 
cially to  free  him  from  the  degrading  imputation  of 
being  a  bought  sinecurist ;  and  different  places  of 
moderate  emolument  fell  vacant,  which  were,  in 
turn,  refused  to  him  ;  either  from  rising  doubts 
among  the  higher  powers  of  how  far  dependence 
could  be  placed  upon  him  as  a  thick-and-thin  parti- 
san, or  from  other  arrangements.  It  must  soon 
have  become  evident  to  himself,  that,  however 
highly  he  might  be  considered  as  a  tool,  or  a  use- 
ful and  keen  instrument,  of  the  administration,  he 
must  not  aspire  farther.  He  was  neither  consti- 
tuted with  the  requisite  degree  of  callousness  and 
flexibility,  nor  yet  endowed  with  the  tact  and 
discretion  desirable.  He  had  forfeited  the  pure 
fame  of  his  youth  ;  and  he  lacked  the  intrepidity 
which  has  so  often  enabled  men  of  his  profession, 
in  like  circumstances,  to  vamp  up  a  false  reputation 
by  impudent  pretension,  and  maintain  it  by  bustle 
and  effrontery,  until  the  counterfeit  passed  current 
with  the  unthinking  world  for  the  real. 

It  was  from  this  period  that  Frankland  became 
thoroughly  miserable — his  life  a  burden  more  than 
he  was  able  to  bear;  distrusted,  as  he  imagined, 
by  every  party ;  baffled  in  that  path  of  perverted 
ambition  upon  which  his  indiscreet  involvements 
had  thrust  him  ;  degraded  before  the  world,  and 
lowered  in  his  own  esteem  ;  finding  the  wages  of 
his  disgrace  quite  inadequate  to  the  still  increasing 
wants  of  his  household  ;  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 
the  joint  cause  of  his  ruin,  altogether  incapable  of 
comprehending  why  "  Frankland  was  so  very 
wretched,  now  that  their  prospects  were  so  much 
improved,  would  he  only  exert  himself  a  little 
more." 

He  rallied  a  little  during  the  summer  and 
autumn   months,   which  he  spent  somewhere  in 
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the  country,  in  composition  ;  finding  at  once  relief 
to  his  spirits,  and  a  needful  addition  to  his  income, 
in  literary' occupation.  But  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment could  not  be  averted  by  Frankland's  reluc- 
tance to  enact  a  hateful  part.  Questions  were 
impending  which  left  no  refuge  for  temporizers. 
As  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  men  of 
his  party,  he  was  expected,  for  its  interests,  or  in 
it3  defence,  to  unsay  all  that  he  had  ever  main- 
tained ;  to  outrage  his  feelings  ;  to  belie  his  con- 
science ;  to  immolate  his  character  in  the  face  of 
the  disgusted  public,  and  that  with  his  own  suici- 
dal hand.  As  the  time  drew  near,  his  intellect 
must,  I  think,  have  become  partially  disordered  ; 
for  the  worst  part  of  madness  is  surely  already 
realized,  when  the  unfortunate  man  is  haunted  by 
the  horrible  apprehension  that  his  reeling  mind  is 
about  to  be  prostrated  beneath  the  accumulating 
load  of  a  misery  composed  of  so  many  struggling 
and  chaotic  elements. 

A  lamentable  change  was  now  wrought  upon 
his  temper,  which  became  fitful,  moody,  and  sus- 
picious— misanthropic  gloom  alternating  with  par- 
oxysms of  fury,  which  made  the  possessed  man  a 
terror  to  himself  and  all  around  him.  This  dis- 
tressing symptom,  was,  in  part,  and  I  believe 
rightly,  attributed  to  the  excessive  use  of  wine 
and  opiates,  to  which  he  had  become  fatally 
addicted  within  the  last  two  years — the  insidious 
slave  having,  during  this  long  interregnum  of 
his  reason,  become  the  imperious  master.  He 
had  been  seen  more  than  once  in  the  House  of 
Commons  under  this  destroying  influence.  The 
failure  of  his  mental  faculties  under  this  withering 
and  blight  of  the  heart,  and  freezing  up  of  all  that 
was  living  and  genial  in  the  spirit,  was  soon  pain- 
fully manifest  to  his  friends  ;  and,  at  what  might 
be  called  his  lucid  intervals,  tormentingly  so  to 
himself — to  whose  proud  mind,  raving  insanity 
itself  appeared  a  lighter  infliction  than  drivelling, 
maudlin  imbecility. 

Upon  a  certain  night,  about  the  middle  of  the 
session,  it  had  been  arranged  in  divan,  at  Tilsit 
House,  that  Frankland  was  to  open  an  important 
debate  in  introducing  a  ministerial  bill.  The  ques- 
tion involved  a  point  of  international  law  with 
which  he  was  known  to  be  well  acquainted,  and 
one,  at  the  same  time,  which  afforded  scope  for 
his  poetic  fire,  his  earnest  eloquence,  and  the 
range  of  apt  and  felicitous  illustration  over  which 
he  held  unrivalled  mastery.  His  really  friendly 
patron,  Lord  Tilsit,  who  now  well  knew  both  his 
strength  and  his  weakness,  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  enjoin  Caroline  Vane  to  keep  her  brother- 
in-law  in  proper  trim,  as  much  depended  that  night 
upon  his  self-possession,  and  the  cool  and  entire 
command  of  all  his  faculties.  Where  so  much 
was  at  stake,  the  esprit  de  famille  of  Miss  Vane 
would,  I  am  certain,  not  allow  her  to  be  negligent, 
and  Frankland  himself  had  a  double  motive  to 
play  his  part  well.  There  was  responsibility  and 
honor  connected  with  it ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  performed  his  task  was  to  be  the  vindication  of 
the  minister  with  the  public  in  doing  a  generous 
thing. 

It  had  been  suggested — partly,  perhaps,  in  com- 
passion, but,  quite  as  likely,  to  gratify  a  colleague, 
and  get  rid  of  an  incumbrance — that  Mr.  Frank- 
land,  this  bill  well  through,  should  obtain  a  judge- 
ship in  India.  Here  was,  at  last,  the  prospect  of 
ample  income,  sweetened  to  Helena  and  her  fam- 
ily, by  the  magic  title  of  "  My  Lady  :" — an  Indian 
judge  is  always  knighted. 


This  night  Frankland  hoped  might  be — nay,  he 
passionately  longed  that  it  should  be — his  final 
appearance  in  that  arena,  to  figure  in  which  had 
been  the  dream  of  his  highest  youthful  ambition. 
The  hope  of  long,  perhaps  interminable  exile, 
from  the  country  in  which  he  had  lately  suffered 
so  much,  came  to  his  withered  spirit  like  the  rush 
of  waters  to  the  parched  traveller  of  the  desert. 
It  had  already  made  him  a  new  man.  His  dor- 
mant sympathies  were  awakened ;  his  temper 
softened,  his  heart  melted  and  overflowed.  But 
once  more  he  was  to  appear  in  Parliament;  and, 
like  the  phoenix,  he  would  expire  in  purifying  and 
revivifying  fires;  and,  when  he  had  passed  away, 
the  memory  of  his  errors  might  surely  be  forgotten, 
and  men  think  of  him  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Though  he  had  been  for  months  more  or  less 
under  the  influence  of  fever,  he  seemed  in  better 
and  more  tranquil  spirits  on  this  evening.  He 
wrote  me  the  last  note  I  was  ever  to  receive  from 
him,  with  an  order  for  admission  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  a  request  that  I  would  come 
and  hear  his  last  speech  and  confession.  I  pre- 
sumed, that  he'intended  to  make  some  apology  or 
vindication  of  his  public  conduct.  He  informed 
me  of  his  Indian  prospects,  and  added  a  few  of 
those  touching  words,  which  made  my  heart  leap 
back  to  him,  as  the  heart  of  a  mother  may  cling  to 
and  yearn  over  her  sinful,  but  ever  beloved  child. 

I  was  afterwards  informed,  that  while  he  drank 
coffee  with  his  wife  and  her  sister,  he  talked  inces- 
santly of  India,  and  with  somewhat  of  the  light- 
heartedness  of  his  brightest  days.  He  took  what 
afterwards  became  a  memorably  affectionate  leave 
of  his  infant  daughter;  and,  turning  back,  advised 
Mrs.  Frankland  to  go  early  to  bed  as  the  house 
would  sit  late.  He  then  dispatched  Timothy 
with  some  volumes  necessary  for  reference  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  and  said  he  would  follow 
him.  Frankland  had  received  this  faithful  black, 
at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  as  a  legacy 
from  his  mother.  Timothy,  with  his  coxcombry, 
his  broken  English,  his  hilarity,  and  simple  good- 
heartedness,  was  a  favorite  w*ith  every  one,  from 
peevish  Mrs.  Vane  to  her  infant  grand-daughter  ; 
and  to  every  one  he  was  obliging — but  to  his 
master,  devoted,  with  what  looked  like  the  worship 
of  an  inferior  nature  to  some  protecting  beneficent 
intelligence.  No  degree  of  caprice,  or  harshness 
of  temper,  in  his  altered  master,  could  alienate 
the  affection  of  Timothy.  Mrs.  Frankland  might 
repine  and  complain  of  her  husband  ;  but  Timothy 
could  only  look  somewhat  grave  ;  or,  if  much 
pressed,  remark  that  "  Massa  hab  bery  much  to 
wex  him." 

Frankland  was  naturally  too  aristocratic  to  have 
endured  any  degree  of  sociality  in  a  white  servant : 
the  tie  which  connected  him  with  Timothy  for  so 
many  years  was  more  like  that  which  attaches  a 
man  to  his  faithful  dog,  than  the  bond  existing 
between  a  gentleman  and  his  domestic.  It  im- 
plied blind  fidelity  and  affection  upon  the  one  side, 
and  unlimited  protection  upon  the  other. 

Timothy  was  now  well  known  about  the  pur- 
lieus of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  party- 
colored  loungers  there,  as  Mr.  Frankland's  ser- 
vant— "  Frankland  the  Barrister,  the  famous 
rat;"  and  the  poor  fellow  had  been  subjected  to 
taunts  and  insults  from  the  Liberals  of  the  shoul- 
der-knot, upon  his  master's  apostasy,  which  the 
instinct  of  affection  alone  could  have  led  him  to 
comprehend  and  conceal.  Timothy  had  parried  or 
endured  these   attacks   with   all  the  temper  and 
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patience  he  could  muster,  until  this  evening,  when 
the  insolent  varlets  so  jostled  and  crowded  him  as 
to  throw  the  books  he  carried  into  the  mud,  while 
they  jeered  him  as  usual  with  his  master's  dis- 
honor. His  fervid  African  blood  was  raised  to 
the  boiling  pitch,  and  Timothy  was  skirmishing 
all  around,  in  a  kind  of  general  melee,  blood 
streaming  down  his  distorted  visage,  when  his 
master  came  up,  and  in  a  passionate,  and  what 
the  by-standers  considered  an  imperious  tone, 
demanded  who  had  dared  to  insult  his  servant ;  at 
the  same  time,  collaring  and  dragging  forward  a 
fellow,  whorn  he  supposed  the  ringleader  in  the 
assault.  There  was  now  a  general  rush  and 
tumult ;  and  the  negro,  blind  with  rage,  struck 
out  with  both  hands  at  a  man  dressed  like  a 
respectable  mechanic,  who,  he  blubbered,  was 
"  The  dam  rascal  say  Massa  Frankland  turn  him 
coat." 

The  mortal  pang  which  shot  through  the  proud 
heart  of  Frankland  may  be  imagined,  as  the 
crowd  raised  a  rude  laugh,  and  yelled  back,  in 
mockery,  the  words  employed  by  the  black. 
Insult  like  this  must  have  wound  to  frenzy  the 
sensitive  mind  of  a  man  of  proud  nature,  who, 
from  childhood,  had  been  taught  to  cherish  a 
feeling  of  personal  dignity,  morbid  in  its  delicacy 
and  excess.  His  pale,  haughty  countenance,  dis- 
torted by  passion,  and  his  contemptuous  and  defy- 
ing tone,  were  not  suited  to  the  humor  of  John 
Bull,  who  might  naturally  fancy  himself  entitled 
to  a  little  fun  at  the  expense  of  his  own  pensioner. 

Though  the  persons  nearest  at  hand  stood  off  in 
decent  respect,  the  yelling  and  hooting  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd  increased,  and  stones  were 
thrown,  not  at  Timothy,  but  his  master.  Frank- 
land  had  been  thus  baited  for  some  minutes,  before 
he  fell  into  a  fit  from  the  violence  of  his  over- 
wrought feelings.  The  savages  became  tame  on 
the  instant ;  and  he  was  carried  into  the  nearest 
coffee-house.  He  was  not  long  of  recovering 
sense,  and  the  recollection  of  his  position  and 
duties  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  bold  dissuasions  of 
Timothy,  the  innocent  cause  of  all  this  mischief, 
he  persisted  in  going  to  the  house  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, leaning  on  the  black,  staggered  out,  shiver- 
ing, as  the  poor  fellow,  in  his  affectionate  jargon, 
afterwards  informed  me,  as  if  in  an  ague  fit. 

The  speaker  was  already  in  the  chair ;  the 
members  were  fast  gathering ;  and  Lord  Tilsit's 
private  secretary  had  the  satisfaction  to  report,  by 
note,  to  his  employer,  then  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
that  Mr.  Frankland  was  in  his  place,  and  sitting 
very  quietly,  as  if  concentrating  his  ideas.  I  was 
already  at  my  post,  and  congratulated  myself  on 
being  able  to  tell  some  of  my  acquaintances  among 
the  reporters,  that  Mr.  Frankland  was  to  redeem 
himself  to-night. 

The  house  was  opened,  the  routine  business 
despatched — and  Frankland's  hour  was  come. 
He  seemed  still  buried  in  thought,  abstracted  or 
absent ;  and  one  of  the  ministerial  party  on  the 
bench  beside  him,  and  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  night,  hastily  pushed  by  and  whis- 
pered to  him.  He  rose,  and  commenced  with  the 
customary  words ;  but  in  a  low  and  tremulous, 
though  perfectly  distinct  voice  ;  the  tones  of  which 
struck  on  my  ear,  as  if  they  were  the  echo  of  the 
thrilling  whispers  of  his  exquisitely  modulated,  ora- 
torical speech.  There  was  a  deep  hush  through- 
out the  house.  He  suddenly  ceased.  Still  there 
was  unbroken  respectful  silence.  He  attempted 
again  and  again  to  resume  ;  but  appeared  spell- 


bound, or  as  if  his  faculties  had  suddenly  deserted 
him.  The  patience,  the  good-breeding — let  me 
give  it  the  true  name — the  humane  sympathy  of 
his  auditors  with  the  fallen  man,  were,  indeed, 
remarkable,  time  and  place  considered. 

There  were  some  muffled  encouraging  cheers, 
or  rather  murmurs;  and  the  winks  and  whispers 
about  his  suspected  condition,  were,  I  am  sure, 
not  meant  to  be  perceived  by  himself.  Lord 
Byron  has  somewhere  told  of  poor  Sheridan  talk- 
ing of  himself  and  his  misfortunes  until  he  at  mid- 
night would  shed  tears.  "  Perhaps  he  was  maud- 
lin," observes  his  lordship — "  and  does  not  this 
make  it  but  the  more  affecting1?"  I  forget  the 
words ;  but  the  sentiment  is  correct,  and  shows 
Byron  to  have  had  a  more  profound  sensibility 
than  I  can  discover  in  much  of  his  most  admired 
poetry. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  there  were  a  few 
men  who  could  feel  the  deeper  compassion  for 
Frankland,  that  he  was  thus  cast  down — he  who 
had  stood  so  high — who  had  shone  a  light  among 
his  fellows.  He  sat  down  for,  perhaps,  about 
ten  seconds,  as  if  to  recover  himself.  HE  alone 
who  has  breathed  upon  man,  and  from  the  dust 
created  the  living  spirit,  can  reckon  the  measure 
of  agony  which,  in  that  brief  space  of  time,  may 
be  sustained  by  the  immortal  essence.  I  was 
almost  paralyzed  myself  before  Frankland  feebly 
rose  and  again  repeated  by  rote  the  customary 
words — then  abruptly  stopped,  and,  after  a  thrill- 
ing pause,  whispered,  "  Gentlemen,  I  fear  I  have 
forgot  it  all,"  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears  ! 

While  I  breathe,  I  shall  from  my  soul  detest 
the  brutal  ruffian,  dishonoring  a  chivalrous  name, 
whose  vociferous  laugh,  preceding  the  words — 

"Maudlin,  by  Jove!"  set  the  house  into  a 
roar. 

Frankland,  on  the  instant,  raised  his  head,  drew 
himself  up  and  back,  and  regarded  the  unfeeling 
fox-hunter  with  a  look  which  no  one  who  beheld 
it  can  ever  forget. — His  high  spirit  burst  its 
earthly  tenement :  he  fell  forward — and  was  borne 
away. 

It  was  a  full  half  hour  before  I  could  trace 
whither  he  had  been  carried,  so  that  I  might 
follow  hirn.  I  was  shown  to  a  lock-up  chamber 
at  the  top  of  a  neighboring  coffee-house,  across 
the  threshold  of  which  lay  the  negro,  grovelling 
like  a  dog,  and  howling  in  his  despair.  I  passed 
over  his  prostrate  body  into  the  apartment. — 
Upon  a  long  table,  in  the  centre  of  it,  lay, 
stretched  in  his  clothes I  need  tell  no  more. 

I  turned  down  the  corner  of  the  napkin  which 
covered  the  face,  and  started  and  thrilled  to  be- 
hold the  very  lineaments  of  the  lofty  and  benign 
countenance  which  had  first  beamed  upon  me  in 
the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  seven  years  before,  and 
which  I  had  never  seen  since  then,  until  the  pres- 
ent hour. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Poetic  justice!  It  is,  indeed,  the  merest  chi- 
mera— a  mockery  for  rhymers  and  fictionists  to 
point  their  tales  withal.  Within  less  than  two 
years,  Mrs.  Frankland  became  the  wife  of  Lord 
Tilsit's  former  secretary — a  man  certainly  not 
"  of  genius,"  and  one  sufficiently  prudent  and 
beneficed  to  satisfy  even  the  desires  of  Mrs.  Vane. 
The  ladies  declare  that  Helena  is  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  a  finer  woman,  and  a  more  fashionable 
matron.     Her  house  is  still  in  Berkeley  Square. 

As  her  carriage  rolls  past  me,  if  in  a  quiet 
street,  she  will  smile  and  kiss  her  hand.     Once, 
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lately,  she  summoned  me  to  its  steps,  as  it  drew 
up  opposite  a  shop  in  Bond  Street;  and,  between 
the  whiles  that  the  cringing  shopmen  brought 
out  their  wares,  to  be  inspected  at  her  ease,  she 
said  many  kind  things,  and  flattering  things, 
almost  in  the  voice  of  her  sister  Caroline,  about 
my  friendship  for  Mr.  Frankland.  I  was  even 
affected  by  the  rush  of  tears  which  flowed  to  her 
"  violet  eyes,"  until  she  sighed,  "  Poor  Frankland 
and  I  would  have  been  so  happy,  save  for  those 
wretched  pecuniary  involvements! — Apropos,  you 
must  call  some  morning,  and  see  if  we  can  make 
nothing  of  his  masses  of  old  papers." 


There  is  a  certain  picturesque  churchyard  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  London,  to  which  I,  every 
spring,  for  the  last  five  years,  have  made  an 
Easter  SundayTmorning  pilgrimage.  Among  its 
numerous  monuments  and  tombstones,  is  one  plain 
white  marble  slab,  which  bears  this  simple  inscrip- 
tion : — 

JAMES    CHARLES    FRANKLAND,    ESQ., 

BARRISTER    AT    LAW, 

DIED    ON  7TH    APRIL,   182-.       AGED    THIRTY-TWO. 

THIS    STONE    IS    ERECTED    TO    HIS    MEMORY, 

BY  HIS  GRATEFUL  FRIEND, 

JOHN  GREENE. 


SUMMER    "WOODS. 

Come  ye  into  the  summer  woods ; 

There  entereth  no  annoy  ; 
All  greenly  wave  the  chestnut  leaves, 

And  the  earth  is  full  of  joy. 

I  cannot  tell  you  half  the  sights 

Of  beauty  you  may  see, 
The  bursts  of  golden  sunshine, 

And  many  a  shady  tree. 

There,  lightly  swung,  in  bowery  glades, 

The  honeysuckles  twine  ; 
There  blooms  the  rose-red  campion, 

And  the  dark-blue  columbine. 

There  grows  the  four-leaved  plant  "  true-love," 

In  some  dusk  woodland  spot ; 
There  grows  the  enchanter's  night-shade, 

And  the  wood  forget-me-not. 

And  many  a  merry  bird  is  there, 

Unscared  by  lawless  men  ; 
The  blue-winged  jay,  the  wood-pecker, 

And  the  golden-crested  wren. 

Come  down,  and  ye  shall  see  them  all, 

The  timid  and  the  bold  ; 
For  their  sweet  life  of  pleasantness, 

It  is  not  to  be  told. 

And  far  within  that  summer-wood, 

Among  the  leaves  so  green, 
There  flows  a  little  gurgling  brook, 

The  brightest  e'er  was  seen. 

There  come  the  little  gentle  birds, 

Without  a  fear  of  ill ; 
Down  to  the  murmuring  water's  edge, 

And  freely  drink  their  fill ! 

And  dash  about  and  splash  about, 

The  merry  little  things  ; 
And  look  askance  with  bright  black  eyes, 

And  flirt  their  dripping  wings. 

I  've  seen  the  freakish  squirrels  drop 

Down  from  their  leafy  tree, 
The  little  squirrels  with  the  old, — 

Great  joy  it  was  to  me  ! 

And  down  unto  the  running  brook, 

I  've  seen  them  nimbly  go  ; 
And  the  bright  water  seemed  to  speak 

A  welcome  kind  and  low. 

The  nodding  plants  they  bow  their  heads, 

As  if,  in  heartsome  cheer, 
They  spake  unto  those  little  things, 

"  'T  is  merry  living  here !" 


Oh,  how  my  heart  ran  o'er  with  joy  ! 

I  saw  that  all  was  good, 
And  how  we  might  glean  up  delight 

All  round  us,  if  we  would ! 

And  many  a  wood-mouse  dwelleth  there, 

Beneath  the  old  wood-shade, 
And  all  day  long  has  work  to  do, 

Nor  is  of  aught  afraid. 

The  green  shoots  grow  above  their  heads, 

And  roots  so  fresh  and  fine 
Beneath  their  feet,  nor  is  there  strife 

'Mong  them  for  mine  and  thine. 

There  is  enough  for  every  one, 

And  they  lovingly  agree  ; 
We  might  learn  a  lesson,  all  of  us, 

Beneath  the  green-wood  tree  ! 

Mary  Howitt. 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

Put  by  thy  work,  dear  mother, 

Dear  mother  come  with  me, 
For  I  've  found  within  the  garden, 

The  beautiful  sweet  pea ! 

And  rows  of  stately  hollyhocks 

Down  by  the  garden-wall, 
All  yellow,  white,  and  crimson, 

So  many-hued  and  tall! 

And  bending  on  their  stalks,  mother, 

Are  roses  white  and  red  ; 
And  pale-stemmed  balsams,  all  a-blow, 

On  every  garden-bed. 

Put  by  thy  work,  I  pray  thee, 

And  come  out,  mother  dear! 
We  used  to  buy  these  flowers, 

But  they  are  growing  here  ! 

Oh,  mother!  little  Amy  would 
Have  loved  these  flowers  to  see  ; — 

Dost  remember  how  we  tried  to  get 
For  her  a  pink  sweet  pea] 

Dost  remember  how  she  loved 
Those  rose-leaves  pale  and  sere? 

I  wish  she  had  but  lived  to  see 
The  lovely  roses  here  ! 

Put  by  thy  work,  dear  mother, 

And  wipe  those  tears  away ; 
And  come  into  the  garden 

Before  't  is  set  of  day ! 

Mary  Homtt. 
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The  Waif:  a  Collection  of  Poems.     Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.     Owen. 

This  is  a  pretty  little  American  selection  of 
what  are  called  fugitive  verses,  made  from  the 
works  of  English  and  American  writers,  dead  and 
living.  Herrick  and  Marvel,  Shelley  and  Thomas 
Hood,  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Francis  Quarles,  Love- 
lace and  Crashaw,  elbow  the  Willis  Clarks,  John 
Pierponts,  Robert  Emersons,  and  Philip  Freneaus, 
of  transatlantic  reputation.  We  presume  the  selec- 
tion to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  from 
the  very  pleasing  "  proem"  that  bears  his  name. 

We  can  the  less  understand  its  omissions.  Not 
a  line  from  Keats  or  Tennyson !  Mrs.  Hemans' 
Antique  Sepulchre  preferred  to  Keats'  Grecian 
Urn!  It  is  hanging  a  bad  copy  in  your  gallery, 
and  putting  a  noble  original  in  the  cellar.  And 
where  is  the  young  poet  whose  writings  have 
lately  brought  us  the  best  promise  we  have  had 
from  America?  Mr.  Russell  Lowell,  the  author 
of  a  Legend  of  Brittany  and  some  smaller  poems, 
seems  to  us  a  genuine  poet ;  and  with  workman- 
ship and  duration  in  him,  which  all  poets  in  posse 
have  not.  Yet  there  is  nothing  of  his  here.  Wc 
hope,  by  the  way,  to  have  an  early  opportunity  of 
speaking  of  Mr.  Lowell,  and  of  a  volume  of  very 
delicate  and  original  Conversations  recently  pub- 
lished with  his  name. — Examiner. 
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Perseverance. — All  the  performances  of  hu- 
man art,  at  which  we  look  with  praise  or  wonder, 
are  instances  of  the  resistless  force  of  perse- 
verance :  it  is  by  this  that  the  quarry  becomes  a 
pyramid,  and  that  distant  countries  are  united  by 
canals.  If  a  man  was  to  compare  the  effect  of  a 
single  stroke  of  a  pix-axe,  or  of  one  impression  of 
the  spade,  with  the  general  design  and  last  re- 
sult, he  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of 
their  disproportion  ;  yet  those  petty  operations, 
incessantly  continued,  in  time  surmount  the  great- 
est difficulties,  and  mountains  are  levelled,  and 
oceans  bounded,  by  the  slender  force  of  human 
beings. — Dr.  Johnson. 


Humanity. — True  humanity  consists  not  in  a 
squeamish  ear ;  it  consists  not  in  starting  or 
shrinking  at  tales  of  misery,  but  in  a  disposition 
of  heart  to  relieve  it.  True  humanity  appertains 
rather  to  the  mind  than  to  the  nerves,  and  prompts 
men  to  use  real  and  active  measures  to  execute 
the  actions  which  it  suggests. —  Charles  James 
Fox. 


An  electrical  telegraph  is  shortly  to  be  laid 
down  on  the  railway  between  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow. 
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a  soul's  WANDERINGS. 


My  soul  goes  forth  alone,  to  tread  once  more 

The  pathways  of  the  past ;  she  will  not  seek 
The  sunniest  heights  that  claimed  her  love  of 
yore : 
Her  thoughts  are  calmer  now,  her  hopes  more 
meek; 
But  like  a  wild,  leaf-buried  stream,  along 

A  quiet  valley  singing,  so  she  glides, 
To  the  faint  music  of  her  own  grave  song, 

Through  scenes  where  many  a  tranquil  pleasure 
hides. 

II. 

She  casts  away  the  chains  of  later  years, 

The  worldly  lore  that  time,  alas !  must  bring 
In  our  despite ;  she  flings  aside  all  fears, 

As  the  lark  shakes  the  raindrops  from  his  wing. 
Back  to  the  shadowy  land  of  childhood  now 

She  gaily  hastes,  and  once  again  arise 
Visions  of  rapture  from  the  earth  below, 

And  floods  of  gladness  greet  her  from  the  skies. 

in. 

She  is  a  child  again !     For  her  the  wind, 

The  sun,  the  clouds,  the  myriad  stars,  are  things 
Of  daily  wonder  still ;  she  yet  can  find 

A  hidden  music  in  each  sound  that  brings 
But  common  thoughts  to  us  ;  for  her  the  breath 

Stirring  the  autumn  leaves  has  power  to  lull 
The  very  thought  of  pain  and  grief;  and  death 

Is  but  a  shade  to  make  life  beautiful ! 

IV. 

She  is  a  child  again  !     The  sycamore 

Waves  its  green  boughs  around  her ;  far  away, 
Along  the  upland  slope,  the  ¥  May-trees"  pour 

Their  breath  upon  the  wind,  and  from  their  grey 
And  rugged  branches  fling  a  snowy  shower, 

As  if  to  mock  the  winter  that  is  passed  ;  the  bee 
Hums  in  the  gladness  of  the  noontide  hour, — 

The  voice  of  birds  flows  down  from  every  tree. 


My  soul  moves  onward  from  that  dreamy  land, 

Yet  bearing  thence  such  wealth  as  shall  not  fail 
To  cheer  her  after  hours.     I  see  her  stand 

To  gaze  once  more.     Oh,  Life,  how  dim  and 
pale 
Thy  later  glories  seem  to  that  one  glance 

Of  childhood,  when  at  last  we  feel  that  ne'er, 
Through    all    the   future   brings  of  change  and 
chance, 
We  can  again  be  all  we  have  been  there ! 

Tracer's  Magazine. 


GO   FORTH    INTO   THE   FIELDS. 

BY    WM.    J.    PABODIE. 

Go  forth  into  the  fields, 
Ye  dwellers  in  the  city's  troubled  mart! 
Go  forth  and  know  the  influence  nature  yields, 

To  soothe  the  wearied  heart. 

Leave  ye  the  feverish  strife, 
The  jostling,  eager,  self  devoted  throng  ; — 
Ten  thousand  voices,  waked  anew  to  life, 

Call  you  with  sweetest  song. 

Hark  ! — from  each  fresh  clad  bough, 
Or  blissful  soaring  in  the  golden  air, 
Glad  birds,  with  joyous  music,  bid  you  now 

To  spring's  loved  haunts  repair. 

The  silvery-gleaming  rills 
Lure,  with  soft  murmurs,  from  the  grassy  lea, 
Or,  gaily  dancing  down  the  sunny  hills, 

Call  loudly  in  their  glee  ! 

And  the  young  wanton  breeze, 
With  breath  all  odorous  from  her  blossomy  chase, 
In  voice  low  whispering  'mong  the  embowering 
trees, 

Woos  you  to  her  embrace. 

Go — breathe  the  air  of  heaven, 
Where  violets  meekly  smile  upon  your  way  ; 
Or  on  some  pine-crowned  summit,  tempest-riven, 

Your  wandering  footsteps  stay. 

Seek  ye  the  solemn  wood, 
Whose  giant  trunks  a  verdant  roof  uprear, 
And  listen,  while  the  roar  of  some  far  flood 

Thrills  the  young  leaves  with  fear ! 

Stand  by  the  tranquil  lake, 
Sleeping  'mid  rocky  banks  abrupt  and  high, 
Save  when  the  wild-bird's  wing  its  surface  break, 

Chequering  the  mirrored  sky  ; — 

And  if  within  your  breast, 
Hallowed  to  nature's  touch,  one  chord  remain, 
If  aught  save  worldly  honors  find  you  blest, 

Or  hope  of  sordid  gain— 

A  strange  delight  shall  thrill, 
A  quiet  joy  brood  o'er  you  like  a  dove  ; 
Earth's  placid  beauty  shall  your  bosom  fill, 

Stirring  its  depths  with  love. 

O,  in  the  calm,  still  hours, 
The  holy  Sabbath  hours,  when  sleeps  the  air, 
And  heaven,  and  earth,  decked  with  her  beauteous 
flowers, 

Lie  hushed  in  breathless  prayer  ; 

Pass  ye  the  proud  fane  by, 
The  vaulted  aisles,  by  flaunting  folly  trod, 
And,  'neath  the  temple  of  the  uplifted  sky, 

Go  forth  and  worship  God  ! 

Providence  Journal. 
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From  Jerrold's  Magazine. 
THE   HISTORY   OF   ST.    GILES   AND   ST.    JAMES. 
CHAPTER   XI. 

Some  nine  years  had  passed  since  young  St. 
Giles — the  fortunate  object  of  royal  mercy — was 
sent  from  England  a  doomed  slave  for  life.  For 
life  !  Hope,  so  far  as  man  can  kill  it  in  the  heart 
of  his  fellow,  was  dead  to  the  convict.  He  had 
sinned  against  the  law,  and  its  offended  majesty — 
for  such  was  and  is  the  phrase — denied  to  the 
offender  the  reward  of  better  conduct.  Man,  in 
the  loftiness  of  his  own  pure  thoughts,  in  the  be- 
setting consciousness  of  his  own  immaculate  worth, 
deems  his  criminal  brother  incapable  of  future 
qrood,  and  therefore  considers  only  the  best  security 
of  the  machine  ;  how  the  bones  and  muscles,  the 
brute  strength  of  the  engine  maybe  withheld  from 
further  mischief.  It  matters  little  to  the  guardian 
of  the  laws,  to  the  maker  of  statutes  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property,  what  aggravated  demon,  what 
pining  penitent  spirit,  yearning  for  better  thoughts, 
may. dwell  within  the  felon,  so  that  the  chain  at 
his  leg  be  of  sufficient  weight  and  hindrance. 
How  very  recent  is  it,  that  many  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  this  world  did  not  consider  a  part  of  their 
very  goodness  to  be  in  their  belief  of  the  incorri- 
gibility of  the  felon  !  It  was  to  make  too  familiar 
an  approach  to  their  respectability  to  suggest  the 
probability  of  amendment  in  the  doomed  thief.  It 
was,  in  a  manner,  to  hold  cheap  their  honesty,  to 
suppose  the  virtue  attainable  by  the  once  wicked. 
Human  arrogance  is,  assuredly,  never  so  pitiable 
as  when,  in  the  snug  belief  of  its  own  election,  it 
looks  upon  its  fellow,  in  this  world,  as  irrevocably 
lost.  But  then,  there  is  a  sort  of  virtue  that,  not 
particularly  shining  in  itself,  has  need  of  vice  to 
throw  it  out ;  just  as  the  lights  of  Rembrandt  owe 
their  lustre  to  the  shadows  about  them.  Con- 
sidered after  this  hard  fashion — and  full  well  we 
know  the  sort  of  worthy  people  who  will  shake 
their  heads  at  our  miserable  bitterness — yes,  bitter- 
ness is  the  word — there  is  a  kind  of  respectable 
man,  who,  although  he  may  disallow  the  obliga- 
tion, is  somewhat  indebted  for  his  respectability  to 
the  proved  rascal.  The  convicted  knave  is  the 
dark  tint,  to  his  little  speck  of  yellow  white  :  he  is 
lustrous  only  by  contrast.  And  after  this  short, 
uncharitable  essay  on  black  and  white,  we  resume 
our  history  ;  leaving  for  the  present  the  events  of 
nine  years  unregistered — nine  years  from  the  time 
that  young  St.  Giles  quitted  Newgate  for  the 
genial  clime  of  Botany  Bay. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  evening — "  last  of  the 
spring,  yet  fresh  with  all  its  green."  The  peace 
of  heaven  seemed  upon  the  earth.  An  hour  and 
scene  when  the  heart  is  softened  and  subdued  by 
the  spirit  of  beauty  ;  when  the  whole  visible  world 
seems  to  us  an  appointed  abiding-place  for  truth 
and  gentleness ;  and  it  is  with  hard  reluctance  we 
believe  that  tyranny,  and  woe,  and  wickedness 
exist  within  it.  One  of  the  happy  hours  that, 
sweet  in  the  present,  are  yet  more  delicious  in  the 
past ;  treasured  as  they  are,  as  somewhat  akin  to 
the  hours  of  the  world's  youth,  when  the  earth 
was  trod  by  angels. 

The  broad,  fat  fields  of  Kent  lay  smiling  in  the 
sun  ;  the  trim  hedges,  clothed  in  tender  green  ; 
the  budding  oaks,  the  guardian  giants  of  the  soil ; 
the  wayside  cottage,  with  garden-strip  brimming 
with  flowers ;  all  things  wore  a  look  of  peace  and 
promise.     A   young   gentleman,  plainly  habited, 


and  well  mounted,  rode  leisurely  along ;  but,  how- 
ever beautiful  the  scene  around  him,  it  was  plain, 
from  the  brooding,  melancholy  expression  of  his 
features,  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  quie- 
tude and  sweetness  of  external  nature ;  but  was 
self-concentrated,  buried  in  deep  thought.  The 
loosened  rein  lay  on  his  horse's  neck,  and  the 
rider,  apparently  unconscious  of  all  around  him, 
was  borne  listlessly  along,  until  the  road  opened 
into  a  patch  of  moor-land,  when  a  second  horse- 
man, at  a  sharp  trot,  overtook  the  idle  rider. 

"A  fine  night,  sir,  for  a  lazy  man,"  said  the 
stranger,  in  a  loud  and  somewhat  familiar  tone. 

"  And  why,"  answered  the  young  gentleman, 
in  a  peculiarly  soft  and  gentle  voice,  "  w'hy,  sir, 
for  a  lazy  man  V 

M  Oh  !  I  mean  there  's  a  sort  of  dreaminess  in 
the  air — a  kind  of  sleepiness,  if  I  may  say  it,  about 
the  night,  that,  to  folks  who  love  to  creep  about 
the  world  with  folded  arms  and  half-shut  eyes,  is 
the  very  time  for  'em.  You  know,  sir,  there  are 
such  people,"  said  the  man,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Possibly,"  replied  the  younger  horseman  ; 
who  then,  with  a  reserved  and  dignified  motion, 
urged  his  steed,  as  though  desirous  to  quit  himself 
of  his  new  companion.  The  stranger,  however, 
was  not  a  man  to  be  bowed  or  looked  away.  Af- 
fecting not  to  perceive  the  intention  of  the  youth, 
he  mended  his  pace,  and,  quite  at  his  ease,  resumed 
the  conversation. 

"  You  are  well  mounted,  sir,"  he  said,  casting 
a  learned  look  at  his  companion's  horse.  "  Strong, 
yet  lightly  built :  I  doubt  not  on  pressing  service, 
now,  she'd  carry  double — I  mean,"  added  the 
stranger,  with  an  odd,  familiar  glance,  "  I  mean 
with  a  pillion." 

"  I  can't  say,"  was  the  calm,  cold  answer;  but 
the  stranger  heeded  not  the  rebuff. 

"Oh,  yes !"  he  cried,  "  I  would  I  might  have 
the  richest  heiress  for  the  carrying  her  on  such 
horse-flesh  :  did  she  weigh  twenty  thousand 
weight,  your  mare  would  do  it.  An  heiress ! 
Or  a  fair  lady  who  'd  slip  her  white  wrists  from  a 
chain  that  galled  her."  The  young  man  looked 
suddenly  in  the  speaker's  face,  as  though  to  detect 
some  meaning  there  revealed  ;  but,  careless  and 
unabashed,  and  as  though  idly  giving  utterance  to 
idle  thoughts,  the  stranger  continued,  "  There  are 
such  poor  pining  things,  sir,  if  a  true  knight  knew 
where  to  find  'em :  there  are  distressed  ladies, 
who,  I  doubt  it  not,  would  trust  themselves  to  the 
back  of  your  mare,  even  though,  like  the  flying 
horse  I  've  read  of,  she  took  'em  to  the  moon. 
To  be  sure,"  said  the  stranger  with  a  slight 
chuckle,  "the  moon,  for  what  I  know,  would  be 
the  fittest  place  for  'em.  That 's  a  strange  nook, 
sir,  isn't  it?"  and  the  man  pointed  to  a  small, 
oddly-fashioned  house,  almost  buried  among  high 
and  gloomy  trees,  about  a  bow-shot  from  the  road. 
"  Small  as  it  is,  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  built  by 
twenty  different  builders,  and  every  one  trying  to 
do  something  odd  and  strange  on  his  own  account. 
A  queer  place,  and  a  queer  master,  if  all  be  true 
of  him."  At  these  words  the  young  man,  with  a 
confused  look,  stooped  to  pat  his  horse's  neck, 
saying  the  meanwhile,  "  Indeed  ?  and  what  is 
known  of  the  master  l"l 

"  Why,  there  are  twenty  stories  about  him  ;  but 
of  course  some  of  'em  can't  be  true.'  However, 
what 's  known  for  fact  is,  he  's  rich  as  the  Indies, 
and  moreover,  he 's  got  a  young  wife." 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  the  young  man,  with 
affected  carelessness.     "  Is  it  so  rare  a  matter  that 
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a  rich  old  man  should  buy  himself  a  young  help- 
mate ?" 

"Humph!  Helpmate's  a  pretty  word,  sir — a 
mighty  pretty  word  ;  but  the  help  that  three-score 
gets  from  three-and-twenty,  eh  !  No,  sir  ;  money 
in  this  marketing  world  of  ours  may  buy  much, 
but — flighty  and  frivolous  and  butterfly-like  as  the 
things  sometimes  are — it  can't  always  buy  a 
woman's  heart.  However,  this  it  can  purchase  ; 
it  can  buy  a  cage  to  put  the  poor  thing  in  ;  it  can 
buy  eyes  to  watch  her ;  hands  to  guard  her  ;  and 
so,  old  Snipeton  may  keep  his  pet-lamb  safe  from 
London  wolves — safe  as  his  parchments  in  his 
strong-box." 

"  You  seem,  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  with 
animated  looks,  "  you  seem  to  know  Mr.  Snipe- 
ton." 

"  Why,  sir,"  answered  the  stranger,  "I'm  of 
London  training,  London  habits  ;  have,  in  my  day 
— indeed,  who  has  not? — wanted  a  few  hundreds  ; 
and  is  not  Snipeton  a  man  of  benevolence — a  man 
of  profound  heart  and  deepest  money-bags?  Is  he 
not  ever  ready  to  assist  his  fellow-creatures  at  any 
thing  above  sixty  per  cent.?  Oh,  you  must  know 
Snipeton,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  familiar  laugh. 
"  Yes,  yes  ;  you  must  know  him." 

"  From  what  circumstance  do  you  gather  such 
belief?"  asked  the  young  man,  a  little  haughtily. 

"  Why,  you  live  a  London  life — oh,  yes,  sir, 
there  's  no  country,  hawthorn-look  about  you — you 
have  London  wants,  and  such  things  will  happen 
to  the  richest,  the  lordliest  of  us  ;  at  times  the  dice 
will  go  wrong — the  devil  will  shuffle  the  cards — 
and  then,  our  honor — yes  that 's  the  fiend's  name — 
our  honor,  willy-nilly  sends  us  to  some  such  good 
man  as  Ebenezer  Snipeton.  Why,  he  's  as  well 
known  to  the  bloods  of  London  as  Bridewell  's 
known  to  the  prentices." 

"And  pray,  sir,"  asked  the  young  man,  with 
some  effort  at  carelessness,  "  pray  do  you  know 
the  victim — I  mean,  the  usurer's  wife?" 

"I  can't  say  that,"  answered  the  stranger. 
"  And  yet  I  've  seen  her  before  she  wore  chains  ; 
seen  her  when  she  lived  with  the  old  man,  her 
father.     Ha!  sir,  that  was  a  bitter  business." 

"Pray,  tell  me,"  said  the  young  man.  "I 
know  not  wherefore  I  should  care  about  it,  and  yet 
there  is  an  interest  in  what  you  say  that — I  pray, 
tell  me,  sir." 

11  You  see,  her  father  was  a  worn-out,  broken 
merchant.  His  wife,  as  I  have  heard,  went 
wrong,  and  from  that  time  his  head  failed  him — 
he  grew  wild  and  reckless — losses  came  thick  as 
hail  upon  him,  and  then  Snipeton  came  to  his  as- 
sistance— yes,  assistance  is  what  he  called  it — and 
bound  him  round  and  round  with  bills  and  bonds, 
and  I  know  not  what,  and  made  him  all  his  own. 
Well,  in  good  time,  old  Snipeton  looked  upon  the 
girl — it  isn't  a  new  story  though  a  sad  and  wicked 
one — and  she  became  the  usurer's  wife,  to  save 
her  father  from  the  usurer's  fangs.  Pity  is  it  that 
she  did  so  ;  for  the  old  man  died  only  a  few  weeks 
after  the  wedding  that  made  his  child — kind,  af- 
fectionate thing  ! — a  slave  for  life.  'T  would  be  a 
pretty  world,  sir,  would  n't  it,  but  for  tricks  like 
these — and  they,  somehow,  take  the  bloom  off  it, 
don't  they?  Eh,  sir?  Good  night,  sir;"  and 
then  the  stranger  suddenly  clapped  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  galloped  onward.  Taking  a  bend  of 
the  road,  he  was  in  a  few  minutes  out  of  sight ; 
upon  which  our  solitary  traveller,  evidently  re- 
lieved from  an  irksome  companion,  turned  his 
steed,  and  slowly  retraced  his  way.     He   again 


relapsed  into  thought — again  suffered  his  horse  to 
wander  at  its  own  will  onward.  Thus  absorbed 
he  had  proceeded  a  short  distance  when  his  eye 
fell  upon  a  miserable  man,  seated  on  a  mile  stone. 
He  was  in  rags  and  almost  bare-foot,  and  there 
was  the  sharp  spirit  of  want  and  hunger  in  his 
features,  that  told  a  tale  of  many  sufferings.  He 
spoke  not — made  no  gesture  of  supplication — but 
looked  with  idle,  glazing  eye  upon  the  earth. 
This  object  of  desolation — this  poor  tatterdemalion 
wretch — suddenly  smote  our  traveller  into  con- 
sciousness;  and  with  a  kind,  compassionate  voice, 
he  accosted  him.  "My  poor  fellow,  you  seem  in 
no  plight  for  travel." 

"Bad  enough,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "bad 
enough ;  yet  hardly  as  bad  as  I  wish  it  was." 

"  Indeed  !  a  strange  wish !  Why,  I  take  it, 
human  strength  could  scarcely  bear  a  heavier  load 
of  wretchedness." 

"I  wish  it  couldn't  bear  it,"  said  the  man; 
"  I  'm  tired  of  it — heart  tired,  and  could  lay  down 
life  as  willingly  as  a  pack." 

"Where  do  you  come  from?"  asked  the  stran- 
ger. 

"  Oh,  sir  !  a  long  way  from  here — a  long  way  ; 
and  why  I  came  I  know  not :  I  was  a  restless 
fool,  and  might  have  died  where  I  was." 

"  And  where  are  your  friends?"  questioned  the 
traveller. 

"  God  only  knows,"  said  the  man  with  a  heavy 
groan  ;  "  I  don't." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  but  hope  for  better  times," 
said  the  traveller ;  and  at  the  same  moment, 
throwing  him  a  crown-piece,  the  youth  rode 
briskly  on. 

And  thus  unknown  to  one  another  did  St.  Giles 
and  St.  James  again  meet.  Again  was  St.  Giles 
an  outcast,  hiding  from  the  law  ;  for  he  had  es- 
caped from  his  far-off  place  of  bondage,  and  yearn- 
ing for  England,  for  the  lovely  land  in  which  he 
had  no  rightful  footsteps,  in  whose  abounding 
wealth  he  had  not  the  interest  of  a  farthing  ;  he 
had  dared  death  and  peril  in  many  shapes,  and 
hunger  and  all  variety  of  misery,  to  stand  once 
more  upon  his  native  soil.  He  knew  that,  if  dis- 
covered, the  hangman  would  claim  him  as  lawful 
prey ;  he  knew  that  he  must  hide  and  slink 
through  life  in  the  mere  hope  of  holding  life's  poor 
mockery  ;  and  yet,  he  had  slipped  his  chains,  had 
suffered  the  misery  of  a  thousand  deaths,  that  he 
might  once  again  behold  an  English  sky,  once 
again  tread  English  earth  !  Poor  wretch  !  how 
soon  did  hard  reality  disenchant  him  !  How  few 
the  days  he  had  passed  in  England,  yet  how  many 
the  terrors  that  had  encompassed  him !  The  land 
that  in  his  dreams  of  bondage  had  seemed  to  him 
a  paradise ;  the  very  men  who  in  his  hopeful  vis- 
ions had  promised  gentleness  and  protection  ;  all 
was  changed.  The  earth,  lovely  and  fruitful  to 
happy  eyes,  to  him  seemed  cursed  ;  and  all  men, 
to  his  thought,  looked  at  him  with  denouncing 
looks.  With  a  crushed  heart,  and  in  the  very 
recklessness  of  despair,  he  would  again  have  wel- 
comed the  chains  he  had  broken  from.  Again, 
and  again  too,  could  he  have  stretched  himself 
upon  the  earth  as  upon  a  bed,  and  rendered  up 
his  tired  and  hopeless  spirit  to  his  God.  And 
then  fierce  thoughts  of  vengeance  on  the  world's 
injustice  would  possess  him  ;  then  he  would  deem 
himself  as  one  sent  upon  the  earth,  missioned  for 
mischief;  a  mere  wretch  of  prey,  to  live  by  wrong 
and  violence.  And  thus,  with  the  demon  rising 
in  his  breast,  was  he  brooding,  when  St.  James 
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accosted  him.  But  when  the  young  man,  the 
child  of  fortune,  soothed  the  poor  outcast  with 
gentle  words  and  timely  relief,  the  sullen,  desper- 
ate wretch,  became  on  the  instant  penitent  and 
softened  ;  and  his  touched  heart  felt  there  was 
goodness  still  in  man,  and  beauty  in  the  world. 
The  thoughts  of  life  came  back  to  him  in  healthful 
strength  ;  for  his  jaded  spirit  had  drunk  at  the 
fountain  of  hope.  In  the  fervor  of  his  gratitude, 
he  felt  not  that  in  a  day  or  two  at  most,  the  sun 
might  see  the  misery  of  the  past  hour  again  upon 
him.  It  was  enough  that  he  had  the  means  of 
present  comfort ;  that  he  could  quench  the  fire  of 
hunger  ;  that  he  could  rest  his  travel-worn  body. 
With  this  glad  assurance  he  cast  about  his 
thoughts  for  a  place  of  refuge.  He  knew  not  the 
road  ;  knew  not  what  offered  as  he  advanced  ; 
but  he  remembered  that  he  had  passed  a  house  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  back,  and  retracing  his 
steps,  he  would  there  seek  refuge  for  the  night. 
Though  his  heart  was  lightened,  he  walked  with 
difficulty,  and  the  evening  closed  in  rapidly  about 
his  path.  It  was  a  calm  and  beautiful  night,  and 
the  clear  moon  rose  like  a  spirit  in  heaven.  Sud- 
denly St.  Giles  was  startled  by  the  sound  of 
horse's  feet;  in  an  instant  the  animal,  bearing  a 
rider  whose  outline  was  but  for  a  moment  visible, 
at  its  fullest  speed  passed  him  ;  a  minute,  and  the 
sound  of  hoofs  died  in  the  distance.  There  was 
something  strange  in  such  haste  ;  something  that 
fell  upon  St.  Giles  with  a  sense  of  evil  done  :  for 
a  time  he  paused,  asking  counsel  of  himself;  and 
then  his  sinking  vitals,  his  worn  and  wearied  body, 
claimed  his  instant  exertion,  and  again  he  pressed 
onward.  In  half-an-hour  he  arrived  at  the  wished- 
for  house.  Lights  shone  in  the  windows ;  there 
was  dancing,  and  the  voice  of  village  harmony 
was  loud  within.  Wherefore,  then,  did  St.  Giles 
pause  at  the  very  threshold?  Wherefore,  then, 
did  his  knees  feel  weak,  and  his  very  heart  sink 
numbed  and  dead,  as  he  saw  the  cheerful  light, 
and  heard  human  voices  clamoring  their  happi- 
ness? Wherefore  should  he  not  join  the  merry- 
makers ?  Alas  !  was  there  not  convict  written  in 
his  haggard  cheeks — felon  branded  on  his  brow? 
Would  he  not,  with  a  howl  of  triumph,  be  set 
upon  by  his  fellow-men,  and  like  a  wild  beast  es- 
caped from  a  cage,  be  carried  back  to  gaol  ?  His 
brain  swam  with  the  thought,  and  he  almost  fell 
to  the  earth.  "  Why,  what 's  the  matter,  mate  ?" 
said  a  countryman,  noting  St.  Giles'  hesitation, 
"  Why  don't  thee  step  in  ?  There  be  plenty  of 
room,  if  thee  have  the  cash,  though  it  be  crowded 
a  plenty." 

"  Thank  'ee  ;  I  was  a  going  in,"  said  St.  Giles  ; 
and  with  sudden  resolution  he  entered  the  house. 
Happily  for  him,  he  thought,  the  place  was 
thronged.  A  village-ball  was  held  up  stairs,  and 
the  house  throbbed  and  rocked  beneath  the  vigor- 
ous feet  of  the  dancers.  The  resources  of  the 
neighborhood,  however,  had  supplied  one  fiddle  to 
the  lower  room — tap-room  it  must  be  called,  inas- 
much as  there  were  ten  square  feet  of  a  sanded 
floor  that  passed  for  a  parlor — and  the  musician, 
the  village  tailor,  touched  by  Phcebus,  generously 
accommodated  his  instrument  to  the  various  keys 
and  many  variations  of  the  singers.  Shortly  after 
St.  Giles  entered,  the  ears  of  the  company  were 
engaged  by  the  patriotic  strains  of  the  barber  of 
the  hamlet,  who,  with  vigor  and  taste  happily 
mingled,  celebrated  in  good,  strong,  homely  verse 
the  magnanimity,  courage,  and  glory  of  the 
British  Lion  ;  an  animal  that  has,  in  its  day,  had 


as  many  fine  things  written  of  it  as  an  opera 
singer.  And  as  the  barber  sang,  fifty  throats 
joined  in  chorus,  declaratory  of  the  might  of  the 
aforesaid  British  lion,  and  evidently  claiming  a 
sort  of  partnership  in  its  greatness.  For  the  time, 
the  British  lion  was  to  them  a  very  intimate  rela- 
tion ;  and  they  celebrated  its  glories  as  though 
they  had  a  family  interest  in  them.  And  St.  Giles 
himself — to  his  passing  astonishment — piped  the 
praises  of  the  British  lion  !  The  outcast  vaga- 
bond, with  fear  pulling  at  his  heart,  had  slid 
among  the  company,  trembling  at  every  man's 
eye,  as  it  fell  upon  him  ;  but  soon  he  had  quaffed 
some  ale,  he  had  eaten  invigorating  bread  and 
cheese,  and  his  heart,  suffused  and  warm,  had  cast 
away  all  coward  thought,  and  in  the  fulness  of  its 
gratitude,  in  the  very  surprise  of  its  happiness, 
had  chirped  aloud  to  the  honor  of  the  British  lion  ; 
albeit  the  said  lion,  as  a  very  prominent  actor  in 
the  arms  of  England — as  the  typical  defender  of 
our  hearths  and  homes,  our  dearest  morals,  and 
sometimes  our  dearer  property — might  very  justi- 
fiably have  required  the  returned  convict  for  its 
dinner.  In  very  truth,  St.  Giles  was  the  lawful 
prey  of  the  defrauded,  cheated  British  lion  ;  and 
yet  St.  Giles,  in  the  ignorance  of  his  happiness, 
sang  to  the  praises  of  the  lion  as  though  the  royal 
beast  had  been  to  him  his  best  friend.  But  then 
St.  Giles  sang  as  a  patriot,  though  in  his  heart 
and  soul  he  might  feel  no  better  than  a  felon. 
Wicked,  hypocritic  St.  Giles !  In  all  history, 
did  ever  man,  in  higher  places,  too,  do  the  like? 

It  was  well  for  St.  Giles  that  he  had  fortified 
himself  with  a  cup  of  ale,  with  a  few  mouthfuls 
of  food,  ere  the  maiden  who  attended  to  the  wants 
of  the  visitors,  asked  him  for  the  requiting  coin. 
Otherwise  St.  Giles  had  felt  somewhat  abashed  to 
display  his  wealth  ;  the  furniture  of  his  pocket, 
and  his  outside  chattels,  in  no  way  harmonizing 
together.  The  crown-piece  would  have  confused 
St.  Giles  ;  as  to  eyes  sharpened  by  money — and 
what  a  whetstone  it  is  even  to  dullest  vision  ! — he 
felt  that  he  in  no  way  looked  like  a  man  to  be 
honestly  possessed  of  so  much  wealth.  Either  he 
would  have  thought  the  lawful  metal  of  the  coin 
might  be  questioned  ;  or  that  difficulty  overcome, 
his  rightful  claim  to  it  disputed.  And  then,  had 
he  out  with  the  truth,  who,  he  thought,  in  the 
narrowness  of  his  heart,  would  believe  him? 
What !  anybody  give  a  beggar  a  crown-piece  ? 
Then,  at  once,  believe  the  moon  coagulated  cream, 
or  any  other  household  substance.  But,  happily, 
we  say,  for  St.  Giles,  his  heart  was  suddenly 
warmed  ;  and,  therefore,  with  a  careless,  happy 
air,  never  suspecting  the  suspicions  of  others,  he 
laid  his  crown-piece  in  the  hand  of  the  attendant 
nymph — or  if  you  will,  bacchante  ;  and  she,  with 
all  the  trustingness  and  simplicity  of  her  sex, 
never  looked  at  St.  Giles  and  then  at  his  money — 
as  though,  as  is  sometimes  done,  comparing  the 
face  of  flesh  and  the  face  of  metal,  to  mark  if  they 
be  worthy  of  each  other — but  instantly  gave  the 
change,  with  a  blithe  "  thank'ee"  for  the  patron- 
age. Presumptuous  is  man  !  St.  Giles,  who, 
five  minutes  before,  felt  himself  wretched,  terrified 
at  the  thought  of  singing  in  the  tap-room  of  the 
Lamb  and  Star,  was  now  made  so  bold  by  his  hap- 
piness, that,  his  eyes  meeting  the  bright  orbs  of 
Becky,  full  and  swimming  as  they  were  with  satis- 
faction, and  her  little  plump  anatomy  swaying  to 
and  fro,  in  kindly  sympathy  with  the  dancers  up- 
stairs— St.  Giles,  we  say,  in  the  hardihood  of  his 
sudden  confidence,  laughed  and  chucked  Becky 
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under  the  chin.  And  Becky,  looking  not  more 
than  decently  ferocious,  bounced  lightly  round, 
cried,  "  Well,  I  'm  sure  !"  and  then,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  attended  the  call  of  another  cus- 
tomer. 

And  could  St.  Giles  so  soon  forget  that  he  was 
a  returned  convict,  as  with  slight  provocation  to 
chuck  the  maiden  of  the  Lamb  and  Star  under  the 
chin  ?     But  such  is  the  heart  of  man  ! 

When  the  clamor  of  the  room  was  at  its  high- 
est, a  young  man  sparkishly  drest  suddenly  looked 
in,  and  was  as  suddenly  greeted  by  the  merry- 
makers. A  loud  cheer  for  "  Master  Willis" 
shook  the  roof-tree.  The  new  comer  was  a  man 
of  about  five-and-twenty  ;  of  tall  and  well-knit 
frame,  with  large,  fresh-colored  features,  and  a 
profusion  of  black  hair  ;  the  very  man  to  kill  vil- 
lage hearts  by  dozens.  He  seemed  in  the  highest 
spirits  ;  indeed,  almost  unnaturally  gay.  There 
was  something  in  his  labored  vivacity  that  might 
have  awakened  the  attention  of  a  less  merry  audi- 
ence ;  a  hollo wness  in  his  loud,  roaring  laugh, 
that  hardly  seemed  of  mirth.  But  Master  Willis 
was  among  friends,  admirers  :  he  was  the  favorite 
of  the  men,  the  admired  of  the  women  ;  besides, 
he  rarely  failed,  on  occasions  such  as  the  present, 
to  play  the  patron.  Hence,  after  a  few  moments, 
in  which  his  hand  was  grasped  by  at  least  twenty 
humble  acquaintances,  he  gave  an  order  that  "  ale 
was  to  be  served  all  round."  This  largess  was 
hailed  with  new  acclamation.  When  it  had  sub- 
sided, Master  Willis,  with  a  significant,  killing 
look,  bade  all  his  friends  be  happy  together  ;  but 
that  for  himself,  why,  he  must  join  the  girls,  and 
have  a  dance  upstairs  !  This  gallantry  was  met 
with  another  burst  of  applause,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Master  Willis,  all  smiles  and  happiness,  dis- 
appeared. 

"  And  who  is  that  gentleman rt  St.  Giles  ven- 
tured to  ask  of  the  barber,  at  the  time  his  nearest 
neighbor. 

"Who  is  he?  Well,  where  did  you  come 
from?  Not  know  him  !  Where  were  you  born?" 
cried  the  barber. 

11 1  'm — I  'm  a  stranger  hereabouts,"  answered 
St.  Giles,  a  little  vexed  with  himself  for  his  un- 
timely curiosity. 

"  So  I  should  think,  not  to  know  Master  Willis. 
A  stranger !  Why,  I  should  take  you  for  a 
Frenchman,  or  an  outlandish  foreigner  of  some 
sort,  never  to  have  heard  of  him.  The  best  hand 
at  bowls  and  single-stick — the  best  hunter — the 
best  shot — the  best  everything.  Well,  you  do 
look  like  a  foreigner,"  said  the  barber,  glanc- 
ing at  St.  Giles  in  a  way  that  made  him  heart- 
sick. 

"I'm  a  true  Englishman,"  said  St.  Giles, 
"  though  I  've  been  some  years  out  of  the  coun- 
try." 

"  Ha  !  serving  your  king,  and  all  that?"  said 
the  barber.  St.  Giles  nodded.  "  Well,  like  a 
good  many  of  the  sort,  you  don't  seem  to  have 
made  your  fortin  by  it.  But  then,  I  suppose, 
you  've  got  a  lot  of  glory  ?  Now,  within  a  dozen 
or  two,  can  you  tell  us  how  many  Frenchmen 
you  've  killed  ?"  St.  Giles  winced  from  the  small 
grey  eyes  of  the  barber,  who,  as  though  conscious 
of  the  confusion  he  created,  pursued  his  queries 
with  growing  self-satisfaction.  "  You  can't  tell 
us  how  many, eh?  A  precious  lot  I  should  think, 
by  the  look  of  you.  Well,  if  all  over  you  don't 
smell  of  gunpowder  ;"  and  the  barber  affectedly 
held  his  nostrils,  to  give,  as  he  conceived,  ad- 


mirable point  to  his  wit.  St.  Giles  felt  his 
patience  fast  departing  ;  he  therefore  opened  his 
hands,  and  fixing  his  eye  upon  the  barber  again, 
leisurely  doubled  his  fists.  The  look,  the  gesture, 
was  instantly  understood  by  the  wag,  for,  imme- 
diately dropping  his  tone  of  banter,  he  became  most 
courteously  communicative.  "  But  you  was  ask- 
ing about  Master  Willis?  To  be  sure — as  a 
stranger,  it 's  nat'ral  you  should  n't  know.  Well, 
his  uncle 's  the  richest  farmer  a  hundred  miles 
about.  His  land  's  as  fat  as  butter,  and  Master 
Bob — we  call  him  Bob  here — will  have  every  inch 
of  it.  He's  a  wild  fellow,  to  be  sure.  Doesn't 
mind,  when  the  temper  's  on  him,  knocking  down 
a  man  like  a  bullock  ;  but  bless  you  !  no  harm  in 
him — not  a  bit  of  harm.  My  service  to  you,"  and 
quaffing  the  ale — Master  Willis'  liberal  gift — 
the  barber  moved  himself  away. 

The  time  wore  on,  and  St.  Giles,  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  made  drowsy  with  his  entertainment, 
dared  to  think  of  bed !  Yes ;  he  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  promise  himself,  that  night  at  least,  the 
shelter  of  a  roof.  "  My  good  girl,"  said  he,  in  a 
confidential  whisper  to  Becky,  "  can  I  sleep  any- 
where here  to-night?     Anywhere,  you  know?" 

"Why,  you  see,"  answered  Becky,  her  eyes 
instinctively  wandering  from  rag  to  rag,  as  worn 
by  St.  Giles,  "  why,  you  see,  the  missus  is  very 
particlar."  And  then  Becky,  despite  of  her, 
looked  dubiously  at  the  toes  of  St.  Giles,  indec- 
orously showing  their  destitution  to  the  world. 
Having,  quite  unconsciously,  counted  the  said 
toes,  and  assured  herself  there  were  ten  of  them, 
all  in  flagrant  want  of  shoe-leather,  Becky  re- 
peated, with  even  more  emphasis — "Very  par- 
ticlar." 

"  I  dare  say — she  's  right,  in  course,"  answered 
St.  Giles  ;  "  but  I  don't  want  nothing  for  nothing — 
I  can  pay  for  it." 

"Oh,  to  be  sure,"  said  Becky  quickly,  "it 
is  n't  money  ;  oh  no,  that 's  nothing,  but  it 's  the 
character  of  the  house  we  stand  upon.  Missus 
says  that  houses  are  like  Christians,  and  catches  bad 
characters  all  the  same  as  you  catch  the  small-pox 
or  anything  of  the  sort  from  them  as  have  'em. 
That 's  what  she  says,  and  I  dare  say  it 's  all  true." 

St.  Giles  made  no  answer;  but  a  deep,  heart- 
drawn  sigh  broke  from  him.  Becky  was  turning 
away,  when,  touched  by  the  sound,  she  suddenly 
looked  in  St.  Giles'  face — it  was  on  the  instant  so 
blankly  wretched — so  old,  so  hopeless  in  its  look 
— the  forced  smile  that  had  played  about  it  had  so 
quickly  vanished,  that,  unknown  to  herself,  with  a 
feeling  of  compassion  and  sympathy,  the  poor 
girl  caught  St.  Giles'  hand,  and  with  altered 
voice  said — "I  don't  think  missus  has  seen  you, 
and  as  we  're  so  busy  to-night,  she  may  n't  want 
to  look  at  you  ;  so  be  quiet  a  little  while,  and  I 
dare  say  I  can  get  you  some  nice  straw  in  the 
barn." 

"  Thank  'ee,"  said  St.  Giles—"  do,  God  bless 
you;"  and  he  pressed  the  girl's  hand,  and  her 
simple,  kindly  heart  was  melted  by  the  poor  fel- 
low's wretchedness,  and  with  twinkling  eyes  and 
a  smile  on  her  coarse,  broad,  honest  face,  she  left 
the  room.  In  a  few  minutes  the  door  was  opened, 
and  Becky  with  upraised  finger  stood  without. 
St.  Giles  immediately  obeyed  the  signal,  and  in 
brief  time  found  himself  on  his  way  to  bed,  pre- 
ceded by  Becky  with  a  lanthorn ;  for  the  moon 
had  gone  down,  and  the  night  was  pitchy  dark. 
"  I  've  brought  the  light,"  said  she,  "  for  fear  of 
the  dog.     He  killed  one  man,  or  as  good  as  killed 
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him,  for  he  never  got  over  it :  but  he  won't  bite 
nobody  when  he  sees  'em  with  me."  And  the 
conduct  of  the  dog  speedily  bore  out  the  character 
given  of  him;  for  though  with  grinning  teeth,  and 
a  low,  snuffling  howl,  he  walked  round  and  round 
St.  Giles,  Becky — even  as  Una  dominated  the  lion 
— held  Dragon  in  completest  subjection.  Although 
she  called  him  a  brute,  a  beast,  a  nasty  creature, 
and  twenty  other  names  of  the  like  prettiness, 
Dragon  with  a  patient  wagging  of  the  tail  bore 
them  all,  his  very  patience — what  a  lesson  for 
human  philosophy ! — turning  invective  into  com- 
pliment. "  Here  it  is,"  opening  the  barn-door. 
"  Here  's  straw  as  sweet  as  any  clover ;  and  there 
is  n't  many  rats,  for  they  was  hunted  only  a  month 
ago.  You  're  not  afeard  of  rats?  Bless  you, 
they  're  more  afeard  of  Christians  than  Christians 
should  be  afeard  of  them  ;  and  so  I  tells  missus ; 
but  for  all  that  she  will  squeal  at  'em.  Well, 
people  can't  help  what  they  call  'tipathies.  As 
for  me,  I  minds  rats  no  more  than  rabbits.  There, 
now,  up  in  that  corner  ;  and  if  there  is  n't  a  sack 
and  all  to  cover  you  !  Why  you  could  n't  sleep 
better  if  you  was  a  lord.  And  see  here.  Here  's 
a  bottle  with  some  beer,  and  some  bread  and 
cheese,  when  you  wake  in  the  morning.  I  'm 
always  hungry  when  I  wake  in  the  morning,  I 
am  ;  no  matter  what  time  I  goes  to  bed  :  but  that 
comes,  as  I  say,  of  having  a  clear  conscience,  and 
doing  no  harm  to  nobody.  There,  good  night — 
poor  soul!  God  be  with  you!"  And  with  this 
simple,  earnest  wish — this  little  wish,  that  like  the 
circle  of  the  universe  holds  within  it  all  things — 
did  the  kind,  the  gentle  drudge  of  a  way-side  pot- 
house send  the  convict  to  his  bed.  No  king  was 
ever  shown  to  tapestried  chamber  with  truer  wishes 
for  his  rest,  than  went  with  St.  Giles  to  his  straw. 
"  God  be  with  you,"  said  the  girl ;  and  the  words 


of  gentleness,  the  happy,  hopeful  tone  that  breathed 
in  them,  fell  like  balm  upon  the  felon's  heart ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  he  was  sunk  in  the  deep  happi- 
ness of  sleep ;  he  was  far  away  in  that  neutral 
region  of  life,  where  emperors  put  off  their  crowns 
— where  the  arrogance  of  earth  is  calm  and  harm- 
less— where  pride  and  ostentation  have  not  their 
blatant  trumpets  blown  before  them — where  the 
purple  of  Dives  is  cast  aside  on  the  same  heap 
with  the  rags  of  Lazarus — where  the  equality  to 
all,  that  death  shall  everlastingly  bring,  is  once  a 
day  rehearsed  by  all  men — where  life  is  simple 
breathing,  and  the  slave  loses  the  master. 

For  many  nights  had  St.  Giles  slept  in  the  open 
fields.  Ragged,  and  worn,  and  hunger-stricken, 
he  had  nevertheless  slept ;  and  only  when  the 
daylight  came  felt  for  a  time  his  sinews  cramped 
and  stiffened  with  the  dews  of  night.  Still  with 
the  sky  above  him,  no  more  sheltered  than  his 
neighbor  ox  or  sheep,  he  had  slept :  he  had — 
despite  of  fortune — cheated  misery  with  forgetful- 
ness.  Nature  for  a  time  had  blessed  him  as  she 
had  blessed  the  happiest  man.  Yet  sleep  had 
come  to  him  slowly,  reluctantly  ;  bodily  want  and 
suffering  would  for  a  time  refuse  its  sweet  oblivion. 
But  here  in  a  barn — with  fresh,  delicious,  odorous 
straw — with  roof  and  walls  to  hold  out  wind  and 
rain — St.  Giles  composed  himself  to  sleep  as  almost 
to  eternal  rest.  He  was  happy — profoundly  happy 
that  he  was  lodged  comfortably,  as  any  beast. 

For  an  hour — yes,  an  hour  at  least — had  St. 
Giles  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  rest,  when  he  was 
loudly,  roughly  awakened.  "Hallo!  you  vaga- 
bond— get  up,  and  answer  for  a  murder,"  bawled 
a  voice ;  and  St.  Giles,  leaping  to  his  feet,  saw 
the  barn  half-filled  with  people,  armed  with  sticks 
and  weapons  as  for  some  sudden  fray. 


BIRDS. 

Oh,  the  sunny  summer  time  ! 

Oh,  the  leafy  summer  time  ! 
Merry  is  the  bird's  life, 

When  the  year  is  in  its  prime ! 
Birds  are  by  the  water-falls 

Dashing  in  the  rainbow  spray ; 
Everywhere,  everywhere, 

Light  and  lovely  there  are  they ! 
Birds  are  in  the  forest  old, 

Building  in  each  hoary  tree ; 
Birds  are  on  the  green  hills ; 

Birds  are  by  the  sea ! 

On  the  moor  and  in  the  fen, 

'Mong  the  whortleberries  green  ; 
In  the  yellow  furze-bush, 

There  the  joyous  bird  is  seen  ; 
In  the  heather,  on  the  hill ; 

All  among  the  mountain  thyme  : 
By  the  little  brook-sides, 

Where  the  sparkling  waters  chime  ; 
In  the  crag ;  and  on  the  peak, 

Splintered,  savage,  wild,  and  bare, 
There  the  bird  with  wild  wing 

Wheeleth  through  the  air. 

Wheeleth  through  the  breezy  air, 
Singing,  screaming  in  his  flight, 

Calling  to  his  bird-mate, 
In  a  troubleless  delight ; 

In  the  green  and  leafy  wood, 

Where  the  branching  ferns  up-curl, 


Soon  as  is  the  dawning, 

Wakes  the  mavis  and  the  merle ; 
Wakes  the  cuckoo  on  the  bough  ; 

Wakes  the  jay  with  ruddy  breast ; 
Wakes  the  mother  ring-dove 
Brooding  on  her  nest ! 

Oh,  the  sunny  summer  time  ! 

Oh,  the  leafy  summer  time  ! 
Merry  is  the  bird's  life 

When  the  year  is  in  its  prime  ! 
Some  are  strong  and  some  are  weak ; 

Some  love  day  and  some  love  night ; 
But  whate'er  a  bird  is, 

Whate'er  loves — it  has  delight 
In  the  joyous  song  it  sings  ; 

In  the  liquid  air  it  cleaves ; 
In  the  sunshine  ;  in  the  shower ; 

In  the  nest  it  weaves ! 

Do  we  wake  ;  or  do  we  sleep  ; 

Go  our  fancies  in  a  crowd 
After  many  a  dull  care, — 

Birds  are  singing  loud  ! 
Sing  then  linnet ;  sing  then  wren  ; 

Merle  and  mavis,  sing  your  fill ; 
And  thou,  rapturous  skylark, 

Sing  and  soar  up  from  the  hill ! 
Sing,  oh,  nightingale,  and  pour 

Out  for  us  sweet  fancies  new  ! — 
Singing  thus  for  us,  birds, 

We  will  sing  for  you ! 

Mary  Howitt. 
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From  Hood'a  Magazine. 
THE   LATE    THOMAS    HOOD. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  we  have  insert- 
ed some  extracts  from  the  Literary  Gazette,  and 
from  the  Athenamm,  relating  to  the  author  whose 
melancholy  decease  has  given  rise  to  the  present 
tribute  of  respect  and  admiration. 

We  might  multiply  such  instances  of  laudatory 
notices  ad  infinitum.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
death  and  the  circumstances  of  so  distinguished  a 
member  of  the  republic  of  letters,  affords  a  fit  op- 
portunity for  some  serious  observations  on  the 
general  subject  of  the  state  of  literature  in  this 
country,  which  may  be  advantageously  advanced 
on  the  present  occasion.  But  first,  we  must  res- 
cue the  memory  of  Thomas  Hood  from  a  slight 
which  has  been  cast  on  it  by  some  who  have 
lightly  considered,  or  hastily  written,  on  the  char- 
acter of  his  literary  compositions. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Hood  misdirected  and 
wasted  his  talents  by  applying  them  to  subjects  of 
a  light  and  frivolous  character ;  that  he  was  a  joke- 
hunter  instead  of  an  instructor,  more  eager  to 
make  a  pun  than  to  point  a  moral.  In  a  word, 
instead  of  being  a  didactic  teacher,  he  was  merely 
a  facetious  writer. 

We  readily  admit  that  the  character  of  Mr. 
Hood's  writings  was  fun  and  laughter,  and  that, 
as  a  writer,  he  was  a  most  facetious  one ;  but  we 
deny  that  laughter  was  his  only  object.  He  amus- 
ed the  multitude  in  order  to  attract  their  attention  ; 
his  aim  was  to  make  mankind  wiser,  better,  hap- 
pier ;  and  he  made  use  of  his  wit  and  his  humor  as 
vehicles  wherewith  to  convey  his  wholesome  and 
more  lasting  lessons  of  morality.  The  light  laugh 
passed  away,  but  the  solid  truth  remained.  Thus 
many  imbibed  lessons  of  kindness  and  charity, 
who  would  have  turned  away  from  the  inculcator 
of  principles  presented  with  a  serious  aspect.  In 
truth,  Hood  was  most  serious  in  his  purpose  when 
he  was  most  comic  in  his  manner.  He  eschewed 
gravity,  as  runners  in  a  race  throw  off  the  heavy 
articles  of  their  apparel ;  and  the  light  clothing  of 
his  thoughts  enabled  them  to  be  wafted  into  places 
where  precepts  in  a  heavier  dress  would  have  failed 
to  penetrate.  Nothing  better  exemplifies  this  than 
his  "  Song  of  the  Shirt." 

The  hardship  inflicted  on  a  large  and  industri- 
ous portion  of  the  community  was  a  flagrant  op- 
pression ;  profound  thinkers  condemned  it ;  elabor- 
ate writers  dissected  it ;  enlightened  humanity  de- 
plored it ;  but  it  was  not  until  Hood  popularized  the 
exposure  of  the  wrong,  that  the  public,  with  one 
voice,  expressed  its  determination  to  put  it  down. 
The  comicality  of  this  moral  philippic  was  the 
secret  of  its  success.  It  was  the  bitter-sweet  of 
the  composition  that  tickled  the  palate  of  the 
public;  people  tasted  the  intellectual  food,  and 
those  who  had  resisted  the  injunctions  of  even 
Holy  Writ,  were  roused  to  their  sensibilities  by 
epigrammatic  couplets.  This  was  Hood's  excel- 
lence; he  knew  his  public;  he  looked  straight  to 
his  mark  ;  his  object  was  to  produce  the  effect ; 
a  thousand  writers  might  have  chosen  a  thousand 
different  ways  to  do  it;  he  chose  the  right  one; 
and  the  proof  of  his  judgment  is  the  success  of  his 
hit;  he  struck  the  right  nail  right  on  the  head, 
and  drove  it  home  at  a  single  blow. 

Hood  was  not  a  voluminous  writer  ;  if  his  works 
are  to  be  measured  by  the  foot  rule,  he  will  fifll 
short  of  many  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
epigrams  are  not  bulky  ;  that  their  brevity  is  their 
merit ;  and  that  two  and  forty  sixpences  go  to  a 


guinea.  Hood  has  expressed,  in  many  a  pithy 
sentence,  that  which,  with  a  little  professional 
dexterity,  might  be  diluted  into  an  essay.  But  he 
did  not  seek  to  fill  volumes,  but  to  fill  minds.  His 
endeavor  was  to  pemmicanize  ideas,  as  the  north- 
pole  explorers  did  provisions,  that  they  might  be 
carried  about  the  easier.  He  was  an  intellectual 
condensing-engine  of  vaporish  imaginings  into 
solid  apothegms.  The  original  bent  of  his  genius, 
perhaps,  was  towards  the  discursive  and  the  de- 
sultory ; — he  possessed  such  a  richness  of  imagina- 
tion, that  he  could  afford  to  be  profuse  where 
others  were  obliged  to  be  thrifty  of  their  resources ; 
but  he  could  control  at  will  the  exuberance  of  his 
fancy  to  strengthen  the  energy  of  his  wit :  this 
faculty  is  rare ;  it  is  more  than  a  tact ;  it  is  a 
power. 

It  has  been  said  that  that  man  is  a  benefac- 
tor to  his  country  who  has  caused  two  blades  of 
grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before.  If 
this  is  true  physically,  it  is  not  less  so  mor- 
ally; and  in  this  sense  Hood  was,  in  no  slight 
degree,  a  benefactor  to  his  country,  for  he  has 
caused  a  multitude  of  good  thoughts  to  spring  up 
where  few  existed  before.  He  was  the  discoverer 
of  a  new  sort  of  guano  to  fertilize  men's  minds, 
and  to  make  them  produce  larger  crops  of  good 
actions ;  or  rather  it  was  an  intellectual  compost 
that  he  invented,  and  the  materials  of  which  were 
satire  softened  by  kindliness,  and  ridicule  tempered 
with  good  feeling.  He  joked  mankind  into  being 
better ;  he  made  vice  so  comical  that  the  evil-dis- 
posed dared  not  to  indulge  in  their  bad  inclina- 
tions, from  the  dread  of  being  laughing-stocks. 
He  would  have  restrained  the  father  of  evil  him- 
self, if  he  could  have  got  at  him,  from  indulging  his 
malice  by  the  fear  of  his  ridicule.  Nothing  could 
stand  against  it  ;  the  foolish  and  the  wicked  could 
encounter  all  sorts  of  pains  and  penalties,  but  they 
could  not  bear  being  laughed  at ;  that  was  a  comi- 
cal sort  of  damnation  that  they  shrunk  from  ; 
themselves  furnished  their  own  caricatures ;  and  to 
be  gibbeted  on  high  as  the  supremely  ludicrous 
for  the  world  to  shoot  its  mirth  at,  was  a  climax 
of  suffering  too  pointed  to  be  endured  by  the  most 
audacious;  nobody  likes  to  be  "too  ridiculous." 
Thus,  in  an  age  of  reform,  Hood  was  one  of  the 
most  effectual  of  reformers.  He  placed  all  sorts 
of  vices  and  absurdities  in  Schedule  A,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  community  ;  if  they  do  not 
remain  there,  it  is  not  his  fault. 

Hood  then  has  performed  his  part  in  the  world 
well ;  and  in  all  his  writings,  let  it  never  be  forgot- 
ten, that  in  treating  of  the  duties  of  the  rich,  and 
in  advocating  the  cause  of  the  poor,  he  ever  up- 
held the  rights  of  the  one,  without  attempting  to 
foster  erroneous  prejudices  and  ill  will  against  the 
other;  for  his  aim  was  not  to  pull  down  the  rich, 
but  to  raise  up  the  poor.  He  has  turned  his  talent 
to  good  account ;  that  is,  to  the  good  account  of 
others ;  let  us  see  what  he  has  done  for  himself. 
This  is  a  serious  question  ;  there  is  nothing  comi- 
cal in  it  at  all ;  but  it  is  not  a  private  question,  it  is 
one  that  concerns  all  literary  men  especially,  as 
well  as  the  great  social  body  generally,  of  which 
they  form  an  influential  part ;  it  is  a  painful 
question,  but  it  is  one  which,  in  duty  to  his 
family  and  to  the  public,  cannot  be  passed  by  in 
silence. 

With  all  his  genius,  with  all  his  talents,  with 
all  the  sense  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  good 
that  he  has  done,  and  with  all  his  success,  Mr. 
Hood  has  died  a  poor  man.  His  success  has  been 
purely  literary  ;  in  point  of  money  he  has  failed ; 
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and  he  has  left  to  his  family  only  his  fame  for 
their  patrimony.  If  it  were  not  that  a  public 
announcement  has  been  made  of  this  painful  fact, 
we  should  shrink  from  exposing  it ;  but  as  the 
secret  has  been  revealed,  the  more  public  it  is  now 
made  the  better,  in  order  that  it  may  stand  the 
better  chance  of  being  remedied.  The  following 
are  the  terms  in  which  it  has  been  made  known  by 
those  who,  as  his  private  friends,  had  the  right 
to  initiate  such  a  proceeding  on  behalf  of  his 
family : — 

"  The  late  Thomas  Hood. — This  distinguished 
writer,  who  has  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
entertained  the  public  with  a  constant  succession 
of  comic  and  humoristic  works,  in  the  whole  range 
of  which  not  a  single  line  of  immoral  tendency, 
or  calculated  to  pain  an  individual,  can  be  pointed 
out,  whose  poems  and  serious  writings  rank  among 
the  noblest  modern  contributions  to  our  national 
literature,  and  whose  pen  was  ever  the  ready  and 
efficient  advocate  of  the  unfortunate  and  oppressed, 
(as  recently,  for  instance,  in  the  admirable  '  Song 
of  the  Shirt,'  which  gave  so  remarkable  an  im- 
pulse to  the  movement  on  behalf  of  the  distressed 
needlewomen,)  has  left,  by  his  death,  a  widow 
and  two  children  in  straitened  and  precarious  cir- 
cumstances, with  no  other  means  of  subsistence 
than  a  small  pension,  terminable  on  the  failure  of 
the  widow's  life,  barely  sufficient  to  supply  a 
family  of  three  with  common  necessaries,  and 
totally  inadequate  for  the  education  and  advance- 
ment of  the  orphan  children.  Even  this  scanty 
resource  has  been,  of  necessity,  forestalled  to  a 
considerable  extent  during  the  last  five  months,  in 
order  to  meet  the  heavy  sick-room  and  funeral 
expenses.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  family  has  been  set  on  foot.  The 
admirers  of  Thomas  Hood  throughout  the  country, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly 
testifying  their  recognition  of  his  genius  and  their 
sense  of  his  personal  worth." 

We  confidently  trust  that  such  an  appeal  will 
be  sufficient  to  interest  the  public,  whom  Thomas 
Hood  has  so  long  amused  and  instructed  ;  and 
that  it  will  have  the  effect  of  adding  something 
more  than  barren  laurels  to  the  universal  praise 
which  hallows  his  tomb. 

Let  the  public  do  honor  to  itself,  by  contributing 
to  the  comfort  of  those  who  inherit  his  name,  and 
whom  he  has  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  his  coun- 
try ;  and  while  the  memory  of  him  is  cherished  in 
our  hearts,  let  our  sense  of  his  merits  stimulate  us, 
if  not  to  generosity,  at  least  to  justice.  It  is  not 
charity  that  is  to  be  bestowed,  but  a  debt  that  is  to 
be  paid  ;  it  is  a  return  owing  to  him  and  to  those 
whom  he  has  left  behind  him ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  only  requires  to  be  suggested,  to  be 
gathered  in  abundantly.  But  the  question  does 
not  rest  here  ;  it  is  our  duty  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  literary  profession. 

The  great  defect  of  the  literary  profession  is, 
its  want  of  pecuniary  independence  ;  it  is  not  a 
money-making  profession.  During  the  lifetime 
of  its  professors,  it  is  at  best  but  a  precarious 
means  of  subsistence  ;  and  when  death  closes  the 
scene  of  their  privations  and  their  struggles,  then 
it  is  in  vain  that  the  immortality  of  their  works 
is  appealed  to  in  aid  of  the  mortal  wants  of  their 
survivors.  It  is  not  like  a  business  which  can  be 
carried  on  by  their  descendants.  The  source  of 
income  ceases  with  the  life  of  an  author.  But 
we  think  that  literary  men  are  themselves  to 
blame  in  some  degree  for  this  lamentable  position  ; 


and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  suggesting  some  remedy 
for  this  evil  that  we  venture  to  offer  these  observa- 
tions. The  remedy  that  we  suggest  is  prompted 
by  the  practice  of  those  of  another  profession, 
whose  lives  are  necessarily  held  by  a  precarious 
tenure  from  the  nature  of  their  avocation,  and 
from  the  effects  of  the  destructive  climate  to  which 
they  are  exposed  ;  we  allude  to  the  officers  of  the 
army  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
By  a  plan  formed  by  themselves,  it  is  the  estab- 
lished rule  for  all  officers  in  the  Indian  army  to 
subscribe  to  a  certain  fund  for  the  benefit  of  their 
widows  and  children.  The  reversionary  fund 
thus  secured  is,  in  most  cases,  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve for  their  families  a  provision ;  and  in  all 
cases  to  secure  them  from  the  horrors  of  absolute 
want,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  an  appeal 
to  public  charity.  Why  could  not  literary  men 
do  the  same?  In  the  Indian  army,  if  an  officer 
were  to  neglect  the  securing  of  this  provision  for 
his  family,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  which  would 
cause  him  not  only  to  lose  caste  among  his  associ- 
ates, but  which  would  draw  on  him  public  dis- 
esteem,  and  expose  him  to  be  pointed  at  as  one 
destitute  of  proper  feeling  and  regard  for  those 
whose  welfare  ought  to  be  the  principal  object  of 
his  exertions.  Thus  the  rule  has  become  impera- 
tive. That  its  practice  is  most  salutary  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all,  and  is  felt  most  convincingly 
by  those  who  are  benefited  by  its  institution. 
Why  should  not  literary  men  adopt  some  such 
system  in  their  own  case  ?  The  body  is  numer- 
ous, and  in  some  few  instances  prosperous  in  a 
worldly  sense,  and  comparatively  wealthy ;  so 
that  in  the  beginning  the  strong  might  help  the 
weak,  and  assist  in  the  preliminary  expenses  of 
the  establishment.  Such  an  institution  would 
relieve  literary  men  from  some  of  their  most  bitter 
prospections,  and  by  rendering  them  more  indepen- 
dent in  their  profession  would  help  to  render  them 
more  independent  in  their  works ;  at  once  raising 
them  in  their  own  opinions,  and  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public.  Such  an  institution  we  confidently 
believe  only  wants  some  one  to  begin  it ;  let  those 
who  have  most  leisure  and  means  ennoble  their 
names  by  being  the  founders  of  so  honorable  an 
association. 

We  have  only  one  word  more  to  say  in  reference 
to  the  gentleman  whose  name  forms,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  form,  the  title  of  this  magazine.  For 
some  time  past,  all  those  acquainted  with  the  cur- 
rent news  of  literature,  have  been  aware  that  Mr. 
Hood's  state  of  health  allowed  him  to  contribute 
but  little  to  its  pages  ;  his  genius  and  his  benevo- 
lence, however,  have  stamped  it  with  a  character 
which  has  caused  it  to  gain  some  favor  with  the 
public.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  the 
magazine  to  know,  that  every  endeavor  will  be 
made  to  carry  it  on  in  the  admirable  spirit  of  kind- 
ness to  all  men  in  which  it  was  projected  ;  and  the 
expression  of  opinion  which  has  been  elicited  by 
the  publication  of  the  last  number  leads  us  to  hope 
that  it  has  been  considered  as  an  earnest  of  the  de- 
sire of  its  present  conductors  to  preserve  the  tone 
of  kindness  and  independence  which  distinguished 
its  career  while  under  the  active  superintendence 
of  its  projector.  Its  founder  has  passed  away, 
but  his  spirit  will  still  breathe  in  its  pages. 

From  th«  Athenaum. 
THOMAS  HOOD 

"Can  Fulvia  die?"  There  are  people  in  the 
world  of  literature  as  of  social  intercourse,  who 
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seem  so  indispensable  to  us  that  time  must  elapse 
ere  we  can  believe  that  they  are  gone,  to  return 
no  more.  It  is  thus  we  feel  in  recording  the  death 
of  Thomas  Hood  ;  after  a  wasting  illness  of  many 
years'  slow  progress,  terminated  by  months  of 
extreme  debility  and  suffering,  cheerfully  borne. 
Often  and  familiarly  as  he  was  wont  to  talk  of 
death  and  the  things  of  the  grave,  there  seemed  a 
vitality  in  the  man  no  less  than  in  his  genius, 
which  makes  the  catastrophe  startling  as  it  is  sad. 

Thomas  Hood  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Hood,  the 
bookseller,  of  the  firm  of  Vernor  and  Hood.  He 
gave  to  the  public  an  outline  of  his  early  life,  in  the 
"Literary  Reminiscences"  published  in  Hood's 
Own.  He  was,  as  he  there  states,  early  placed 
"  upon  lofty  stool,  at  lofty  desk,"  in  a  merchant's 
counting-house ;  but  his  commercial  career  was 
soon  put  an  end  to  by  his  health,  which  began  to 
fail ;  and  by  the  recommendation  of  the  physicians 
he  was  "shipped,  as  per  advice,  in  a  Scotch 
smack,"  to  his  father's  relations  in  Dundee. 
There  he  made  his  first  literary  venture  in  the 
local  journals ;  subsequently  he  sent  a  paper  to 
the  Dundee  Magazine,  the  editor  of  which  was 
kind  enough,  as  Winifred  Jenkins  says,  "  to  wrap 
my  bit  of  nonsense  under  his  honor's  kiver,  with- 
out charging  for  its  insertion."  Literature,  how- 
ever, was  then  only  thought  of  as  an  amusement ; 
for,  on  his  return  to  London,  he  was,  we  believe, 
apprenticed  to  an  uncle  as  an  engraver,  and  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  one  of  the  Le  Keux. 
But  though  he  always  retained  his  early  love  for 
art,  and  had  much  facility  in  drawing,  as  the  num- 
berless quaint  illustrations  to  his  works  testify,  his 
tendencies  were  literary  ;  and  when,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  Scott,  the  London  Magazine  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey,  Mr. 
Hood  was  installed  in  a  sort  of  sub-editorship. 
From  that  time  his  career  has  been  open  and 
known  to  the  public. 

The  following  is,  we  apprehend,  something  like 
a  catalogue  of  Mr.  Hood's  works,  dating  from  the 
period  when  his  "  Odes  and  Addresses,"  written 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Reynolds,  brought  him  prominently  before  the 
public: — "Whims  and  Oddities;"  "National 
Tales ;"  "  The  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies" 
(a  volume  full  of  rich,  imaginative  poetry)  ;  "  The 
Comic  Annuals,"  subsequently  reproduced,  with 
the  addition  of  new  matter,  as  "  Hood's  Own  ;" 
"  Tylney  Hall ;"  "  Up  the  Rhine  ;"  and  "  Whim- 
sicalities :  a  Periodical  Gathering."  Nor  must 
we  forget  one  year's  editorship  of  "The  Gem," 
since  that  included  "Eugene  Aram's  Dream,"  a 
ballad  which  we  imagine  will  live  as  long  as  the 
language.  Of  later  days  Mr.  Hood  was  an  occa- 
sional contributor  to  Punch's  casket  of  mirth  and 
benevolence  ;  and  perhaps  his  last  offering,  "  The 
Song  of  the  Shirt,"  was  his  best — a  poem  of 
which  the  imitations  have  been  countless,  and  the 
moral  effect  immeasurable. 

The  secret  of  this  effect,  if  analyzed,  would  give 
the  characteristics  of  one  of  the  most  original  and 
powerful  geniuses  which  ever  was  dropped  by 
faery  into  infant's  cradle,  and  oddly  nursed  up  by 
man  into  a  treasure,  quaint,  special,  cameleon- 
colored  in  the  changefulness  of  its  tints,  yet  com- 
plete and  self-consistent.  Of  all  the  humorists, 
Hood  was  the  most  poetical.  When  dealing  with 
the  most  familiar  subjects,  whether  it  might  be 
a  sweep  bewailing  the  suppression  of  his  cry, 
or  a  mother  searching  through  St.  Giles'  for 
her  lost  infant,  or  a  Miss  KiUmansegg's  golden 


childhood — there  was  hardly  a  verse  in  which  some 
touches'  of  heart,  or  some  play  of  fancy,  c»id  not 
beckon  the  laughing  reader  away  into  far  other 
worlds  than  the  jester's.  It  is  true,  that  he  was 
equally  prone  to  vein  and  streak  his  noblest  poems, 
on  high  and  awful  themes,  with  familiar  allusions 
and  grotesque  similes  ;  and  this  union  of  what  is 
near  and  tangible  with  what  soars  high  and  sinks 
deep,  wrought  out  in  every  capricious  form  which 
a  gamesome  invention  could  suggest,  enabled  him 
from  time  to  time  to  strike  home  to  the  hearts  of 
every  one — the  fastidious  and  the  common-place 
— the  man  of  wit  and  the  man  of  dreams — of  all, 
we  should  say,  except  the  bigot  and  the  charlatan. 
To  these  Hood's  genial  sarcasms  must  have  been 
gall  and  wormwood,  directed,  as  they  were,  to  the 
noblest  purposes.  His  jokes  pierced  the  deeper, 
too,  inasmuch  as  they  were  poet's  jokes — clear  of 
grossness  or  vulgarity.  But  what  need  is  there 
once  again,  in  this  journal,  to  dissect  or  to  display 
the  gifts  of  one  whose  published  works  for  years 
furnished  out  its  richest  mirth  1 — nor  is  the  pres- 
ent the  time.  Our  lips  may  speak  of  the  wit 
which  death  only  could  exhaust,  and  the  humor 
which  sickness  could  not  daunt,  nor  hard  fortunes 
depress  into  silence ;  but  our  thoughts  are  fixed  on 
the  pall  which  hides  them  from  us  forever  ! 

As  little  can  we  attempt  any  portraiture  of  the 
man  :  more  original,  we  verily  think,  more  gifted 
when  met  in  the  private  social  circle  of  those  to 
whom  he  would  open  his  stores,  than  when  pre- 
senting himself  to  the  world  in  print.  The  service 
is  one  comprehending  too  many  mingled  recollec- 
tions to  be  borne  at  the  moment.  The  world  will 
presently  feel  how  much  poorer  it  is  for  Hood's 
withdrawal ;  and  then  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
remembrancers  and  memorialists.  Sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  regret ! 

From  Um  Literary  Gazette. 

Thomas  Hood  died  on  Saturday  morning. 
A  spirit  of  true  philanthropy  has  departed  from 
its  earthly  tenement ;  the  light  of  a  curious  and 
peculiar  wit  has  been  extinguished  ;  the  feeling 
and  pathos  of  a  natural  poet  have  descended  into 
the  grave  ;  and  left  those  who  knew,  admired,  and 
loved  these  qualities  to  feel  and  deplore  the  loss 
of  him  in  whom  they  were  so  preeminently  united. 

Yet  we  can  hardly  say  that  we  lament  his  death. 
Poor  Hood  !  his  sportive  humor,  like  the  rays 
from  a  crackling  fire  in  a  dilapidated  building, 
had  long  played  among  the  fractures  of  a  ruined 
constitution,  and  flashed  upon  the  world  through 
the  flaws  and  rents  of  a  shattered  wreck.  Yet, 
infirm  as  was  the  fabric,  the  equal  mind  was  never 
disturbed  to  the  last.  He  contemplated  the  ap- 
proach of  death  with  a  composed  philosophy,  and 
a  resigned  soul.  It  had  no  terrors  for  him.  A 
short  while  ago  we  sat  for  hours  by  his  bed-side 
in  general  and  cheerful  conversation,  as  when  in 
social  and  healthful  intercourse.  Then  he  spoke 
of  the  certain  and  unavoidable  event  about  to  take 
place  with  perfect  unreserve,  unruffled  calmness  ; 
and  the  lesson  and  example  how  to  die  was  never 
given  in  a  more  impressive  and  consolatory  man- 
ner than  by  Thomas  Hood.  His  bodily  sufferings 
had  made  no  change  in  his  mental  character.  He 
was  the  same  as  in  his  publications — at  times 
lively  and  jocular,  at  times  serious  and  affecting  ; 
and  upon  the  one  great  subject  of  a  death-bed 
hope,  he  declared  himself,  as  throughout  life, 
opposed  to  canters  and  hypocrites — a  class  he  had 
always  detested  and  written  against;  while  he 
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set  the  highest  price  upon  sincere  Christianity, 
whose  works  of  charity  and  mercy  bore  witness  to 
the   integrity  and   purity  of  the  faith  professed, 

"Our  common  friend,"  he  said,  "  Mrs.  E ,  I 

love  ;  for  she  is  a  truly  religious,  and  not  a  pious, 
woman."  He  seemed  anxious  that  his  sentiments 
on  the  momentous  question  should  not  be  misrep- 
resented ;  and  that  his  animosity  against  the  pre- 
tended should  not  be  misconstrued  into  a  want  of 
just  estimation  for  the  real. 

Another  subject  upon  which  he  dwelt  with  much 
earnestness  and  gratitude,  was  the  grant  of  a 
pension  of  100/.  a  year  to  his  wife.  "  There  is, 
after  all,"  he  observed,  "  much  of  good  to  counter- 
balance the  bad  in  this  world.  I  have  now  a  bet- 
ter opinion  of  it  than  I  once  had,  when  pressed  by 
wrongs  and  injuries,"  [of  these  he  spoke,  but 
they  are  not  for  public  notice.]  Two  autograph 
letters  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  relating  to  this  pen- 
sion, gave  him  intense  gratification,  and  were 
indeed  most  honorable  to  the  heart  of  the  writer, 
whose  warmth  in  the  expression  of  personal  solici- 
tude for  himself  and  his  family,  and  of  admiration 
for  his  productions,  (with  which  Sir  Robert  seemed 
to  be  well  acquainted,)  we  firmly  believe  imparted 
more  delight  to  the  dying  man  than  even  the 
prospect  that  those  so  dear  to  him  would  not  be 
left  destitute.  In  his  answer  to  the  minister's  first 
communication,  he  had  alluded  to  the  tendency  of 
his  writings  ever  being  on  the  side  of  humanity 
and  order,  and  not  of  the  modern  school,  to  sepa- 
rate society  into  two  classes,  the  rich  and  poor, 
and  to  inflame  hatred  on  one  side,  and  fear  on  the 
other.  This  avowal  appeared,  from  the  reply, 
which  acknowledged  its  truth,  to  have  been  very 
acceptable  to  the  premier,  from  whom  the  gift 
had  emanated. 

We  have  thought  that  these  particulars  might 
possess  an  interest  for  our  readers,  and  that,  at 
least  at  the  present  period,  a  list  and  notice  of 
Hood's  works,  so  well  and  so  generally  known, 
would  not  be  expected.  As  they  have  issued 
from  the  press  we  have  always  found  a  pleasure 
in  pointing  out  their  various  merits  and  beauties, 
the  idiosyncracy  of  their  humorous  features,  the 
touching  tenderness  of  their  more  natural  effusions. 
The  smile  and  the  sigh  were  ever  blended  to- 
gether ;  the  laugh  at  the  grotesque  idea  and  whim- 
sical imagination,  (rarely  seeing  objects  as  other 
people  saw  them,)  and  the  tear  which  must  flow 
over  such  pathetic  narratives  as  Eugene  Aram  or 
the  Old  Elm-Coffin.  Without  a  parallel  and 
original  as  Hood  was  in  the  ludicrous,  his  more 
enduring  fame  will  rest  on  the  exquisitely  humane 
and  simply  compassionate.  There  was  no  force 
or  affectation  in  his  efforts  to  serve  his  fellow- 
creatures — they  were  spontaneous  and  passionate  ; 
and  all  the  art  of  picturesque  and  descriptive 
power  bestowed  upon  them  was  but  appropriate 
and  congenial  ornament,  neither  covering  nor 
concealing  the  rich  stream  of  benevolence  which 
flowed  in  the  depths  below.  His  most  cynical 
sparklings  emanated  from  a  kind  heart ;  they  were 
fireworks  which  revolved  in  many  a  quaint  and 
brilliant  device,  but  burnt  or  injured  none.  He 
could  not  help  the  droll  conceit  and  dazzling 
sally ;  but  the  love  of  kind  predominated  through- 
out and  over  all. 

Mr.  Hood  was  the  son  of  the  respectable  pub- 
lisher and  bookseller  of  that  name,  long  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Vernor  and  Hood,  Poultry,  which  is 
seen  inscribed  on  many  a  title-page,  some  forty 


and  fifty  years  ago.  He  has  left  a  widow  and 
two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  both  inherit- 
ing much  of  his  talent ;  and  likely,  we  trust,  to  be 
more  prosperous  in  the  world  than  all  his  genius 
could  make  their  parent. 

"  Mr.  Hood's  funeral  is  appointed  to  take  place 
at  noon  to-day,  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery ;  and  a 
number  of  his  friends  will  assemble  there,  to  wit- 
ness the  last  deposit  of  his  remains  in  the  grave." 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
STANZAS  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THOMAS  HOOD. 
BY    B.    SIMMONS. 
I. 

Take  back  into  thy  bosom,  Earth, 

This  joyous,  May-eyed  morrow, 
The  gentlest  child  that  ever  Mirth 

Gave  to  be  rear'd  by  Sorrow. 
'T  is  hard — while  rays  half  green,  half  gold,. 

Through  vernal  bowers  are  burning, 
And  streams  their  diamond-mirrors  hold 

To  Summer's  face  returning — 
To  say,  We  're  thankful  that  his  sleep 

Shall  never  more  be  lighter, 
In  whose  sweet-tongued  companionship 

Stream,  bower,  and  beam  grew  brighter!! 


But  all  the  more  intensely  true 

His  soul  gave  out  each  feature 
Of  elemental  Love — each  hue 

And  grace  of  golden  Nature, 
The  deeper  still  beneath  it  all 

Lurk'd  the  keen  jags  of  Anguish  ; 
The  more  the  laurels  clasp'd  his  brow,. 

Their  poison  made  it  languish. 
Seem'd  it  that  like  the  Nightingale 

Of  his  own  mournful  singing,* 
The  tenderer  would  his  song  prevail 

While  most  the  thorn  was  stinging. 


So  never  to  the  Desert-worn 

Did  fount  bring  freshness  deeper,. 
Than  that  his  placid  rest  this  morn 

Has  brought  the  shrouded  sleeper. 
That  rest  may  lap  his  weary  head 

Where  charnels  choke  the  city, 
Or  where,  mid  woodlands,  by  his  bed 

The  wren  shall  wake  its  ditty  : 
But  near  or  far,  while  evening's  star 

Is  dear  to  hearts  regretting, 
Around  that  spot  admiring  Thought 

Shall  hover  unforgetting. 


And  if  this  sentient,  seething  world/ 

Is,  after  all  ideal, 
Or  in  the  Immaterial  furl'd 

Alone  resides  the  real, 
Freed  One  !  there  's  wail  for  thee  this  hour 

Through  thy  loved  Elves'  dominions  ;f 
Hush'd  is  each  tiny  trumpet-flower, 

And  droopeth  Ariel's  pinions ; 

*  In  his  beautiful  Ode  to  Melancholy ;  originally  pub- 
lished in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

t  See  his  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies,  a  poem  per- 
fectly unrivalled  for  the  intimate  sense  of  nature,  tender 
fancy,  and  pathetic  playfulness  displayed  in  it. 
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Even  Puck,  dejected,  leaves  his  swing,* 
To  plan,  with  fond  endeavor, 

What  pretty  buds  and  dews  shall  keep 
Thy  pillow  bright  forever. 


And  higher,  if  less  happy,  tribes — 

The  race  of  earthly  Childhood, 
Shall  miss  thy  Whims  of  frolic  wit, 

That  in  the  summer  wild-wood, 
Or  by  the  Christmas  hearth,  were  hail'd 

And  hoarded  as  a  treasure 
Of  undecaying  merriment 

And  ever-changing  pleasure. 
Things  from  thy  lavish  humor  flung, 

Profuse  as  scents  are  flying 
This  kindling  morn,  when  blooms  are  born 

As  fast  as  blooms  are  dying. 


Sublimer  Art  own'd  thy  control, 

The  minstrel's  mightiest  magic, 
With  sadness  to  subdue  the  soul, 

Or  thrill  it  with  the  Tragic. 
How,  listening  Aram's  fearful  dream, 

We  see  beneath  the  willow, 
That  dreadful  Thing,-}-  or  watch  him  steal, 

Guilt-lighted,  to  his  pillow.^ 
■Now  with  thee  roaming,  ancient  groves, 

We  watch  the  woodman  felling 
The  funeral  Elm,  while  through  its  boughs 

The  ghostly  wind  comes  knelling. $ 


Dead  Worshipper  of  Dian's  face, 

In  solitary  places 
Shalt  thou  no  more  steal,  as  of  yore, 

To  meet  her  white  embraces?! 
Is  there  no  purple  in  the  rose 

Henceforward  to  thy  senses? 
For  thee  has  dawn,  and  daylight's  close 

Lost  their  sweet  influences? 

*  "  Pity  it  was  to  hear  the  Elfins'  wail 

Rise  up  in  concert  from  their  mingled  "dread, 
Pity  it  was  to  see  them  all  so  pale 
Gaze  on  the  grass  as  for  a  dying  bed. 
But  Puck  was  seated  on  a  spider's  thread 
That  hung  between  two  branches  of  a  brier, 
And  'gan  to  swing  and  gambol,  heels  o'er  head, 
Like  any  Southwark  tumbler  on  a  wire, 
For  him  no  present  grief  could  long  inspire." 

Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies. 

t  Witness  the  terror  of  Aram  after  his  victim  lies  dead 
ibefore  him — (we  quote  from  memory.) 

"Nothing  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bone 

That  could  not  do  me  ill ! 
And  yet  I  fear'd  him  all  the  more 

For  lying  there  so  still ; 
There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look 
That  Murder  could  not  kill." 

Dream  of  Eugene  Aram. 

t  "  For  Guilt  was  my  grim  chamberlain 
Who  lighted  me  to  bed, 
And  drew  my  midnight  curtains  round 
With  fingers  bloody  red." 

Dream  of  Eugene  Aram. 

§  See  his  impressive  poem  on  The  Elm  Tree.  It  ap- 
peared, a  couple  of  years  back,  in  The  New  Monthly 
Magazine. 

||  "  Before  I  lived  to  sigh, 
Thou  wert  in  Avon,  and  a  thousand  rills, 
Beautiful  Orb !  and  so,  whene'er  I  lie 
Trodden,  thou  wilt  be  gazing  from  thy  hills. 
Blest  be  thy  loving  light,  where'er  it  spills, 
And  blessed  be  thy  face,  O  Mother  Mild !" 
Ode  to  the  Moon, published  likewise  in  Blackwood,  1829. 


No ! — by  the  mental  might  untamed* 
Thou  took'st  to  Death's  dark  porta], 
The  joy  of  the  wide  universe 
Is  now  to  thee  immortal ! 


How  fierce  contrasts  the  city's  roar 

With  thy  new-conquer'd  Quiet ! 
This  stunning  hell  of  wheels  that  pour 

With  princes  to  their  riot, — 
Loud  clash  the  crowds — the  very  clouds 

With  thunder-noise  are  shaken, 
While  pale,  and  mute,  and  cold,  afar 

Thou  liest,  men-forsaken. 
Hot  Life  reeks  on,  nor  recks  that  one 

— The  playful,  human-hearted — 
Who  lent  its  clay  less  earthiness, 

Is  just  from  earth  departed. 


From  Bentley's  Miscellany, 
ALLAN   CUNNINGHAM. 

Allan  Cunningham  !  The  name,  as  I  utter 
it,  with  a  mournful  solemnity,  revives — not  the 
dusty  regions  of  the  grim  metropolis — not  the 
saloons  of  art,  nor  the  aristocratic  bustle  of  the 
"private  view,"  nor  the  studio  of  Chantrey,  nor 
the  scarcely  less  complete  repose  of  the  fire-side 
of  Wilkie — no !  It  conjures  up  images  of  the 
sweet,  clear  Nith,  breaking  and  brackling  over  its 
stony  bed,  as  it  hastens  to  the  Solway,  laving,  as 
it  goes,  the  banks  whereon  Burns  wandered,  and 
where  the  youth  of  Cunningham  was  passed  in 
day-dreams  of  those  high  imaginings  which  be- 
speak an  old  age  of  celebrity. 

He  was  born  somewhere  in  Nithsdale  ;  I  can- 
not say  where.  I  don't  mean  to  be  a  biographer. 
I  hate  the  race  ! — an  egotistical,  self-seeking, 
mendacious  class  of  writers,  who  let  you  into  all 
that  you  do  not  want  to  know,  and  cheat  you  of 
those  vital  inquiries — those  researches  into  the 
heart — those  speculations  which  you  would  give 
worlds  to  answer.  Biographer  !  The  very  name 
implies  a  certain  portion  of  self-deception,  and  be- 
speaks a  wilful  blindness  to  defects,  or  a  depraved 
determination  to  do  what  is  called  justice  :  which 
justice  consisteth  in  disclosing  the  littlenesses,  the 
foibles  of  the  dead  man — ripping  up  his  every-day 
delinquencies,  or  candidly  revealing  his  pecuniary 
distresses.  Who  was  ever  satisfied  with  the 
biography  of  any  friend?  Who  ever  knew  the 
portrait  when  it  was  drawn  and  hung  up  for  the 
satisfaction  of  publishers  ?  Who  ever  did  not  wish 
that  the  loved  and  lamented  one  had  been  left 
alone  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  a  nameless  grave  ? 
Let  me  touch  on  one  or  two  bright  exceptions.  I 
do  not  deny  the  excessive,  odious  merits  of  Bos- 
well  ;  but  wish  you  to  know  men  as  they  are? 
Read  the  Life  of  Crabbe,  by  his  son  ;  or  of  Cow- 
per,  by  Southey.  There  stand  the  poets — not 
sitting  for  their  pictures  with  a  book  in  one  hand, 
a  ring  on  the  other — but  in  their  every-day 
dresses,  with  their  every-day  feelings,  their  mild, 
and  child-like  failings,  (the  weaknesses  of  angels' 
natures  wedded  to  mortality,)  their  sorrows,  their 
sympathies,  their  errors,  touched  with  a  true  but 
gentle  and  respectful  hand,  are  engraven  on  the 
memory  of  the  heart  forever — that  is,  if  you  pe- 
ruse the  volumes  slowly,  and  in  calm  moments — 
not  at  the  will  of  Hookham,  nor  of  Cawthorn — not 
under  the  ban  of  those  awful  ministers  to  intel- 
lect ;    no  :  half  a-sovereign  will  purchase  these 
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treasures  to  the  lovers  of  portraiture ;  don't  bor- 
row, don't  hire — have  them,  to  hold  and  to  keep, 
to  be  yours,  and  to  be  enjoyed  whilst  you  have 
eyes  to  read,  or  a  heart  to  feel. 

For  there  are  the  real  men — Cowper,  the  suf- 
fering, the  stricken,  the  delicately-vain,  the  some- 
what over-petted  idol  of  woman,  the  religious  en- 
thusiast, the  rigid  moralist,  the  weak,  the  erring, 
the  penitent,  stands  before  you.  You  behold  him 
in  his  season  of  hope — hope  chequered  with  many 
shadows.  You  fancy  you  hear  him  laughing  and 
causing  to  laugh  with  the  fair  cousins,  who — Lady 
Hesketh  the  one,  the  loved  and  lost  one  of  his 
heart  the  other — were  his  destiny ;  and  you  trace 
him,  with  an  intellect  more  and  more  frequently 
obscured,  reason's  light  nickering  more  and  more, 
until  at  last  all  is  dark.  Oh  that  a  fate  so  similar 
should  have  been  his,  the  noblest  of  all  modern 
prose-writers,  who  penned  the  domestic  romance 
of  Cowper's  history !  Oh  that  Southey's  age 
should  have  ended  in  the  gloom  of  that  intellectual 
night  which  his  magic  pencil  portrayed — a  saint- 
like sympathy  pervading  the  whole — when  he 
wrote  the  Life  of  Cowper.  There  is  one  passage 
(I  must  hasten  from  this  engrossing  subject) 
which,  let  any  who  has  never  known  the  mystery 
of  fond  and  hopeless  attachment,  read,  without 
tears.  I,  with  my  autumnal  hair,  my  grown-up 
nieces,  that  villanous  thing  that  would  even  call 
me  "  great  uncle,"  could  it  speak — even  1  cannot. 
It  is  the  true  tale  of  Cowper's  life  darkly  hinted 
forth  in  the  elegant  egotism  of  Hayley"s  narrative, 
but  told  with  simple  pathos  by  Southey.  The 
cousin  is  beloved — the  dire  malady,  hereditary 
perchance,  visits  the  poet.  The  first  fatal  attack 
of  insanity  blights  him  forever.  The  conscien- 
tious father,  Lord  Cowper,  forbids  the  engagement 
— the  lovers  separate.  Years  afterwards,  when 
all  intercourse  had  long  ceased,  when  those  once 
all-in-all  were  dead  to  each  other — dead,  but  with- 
out the  resignation  that  follows  real  death — when 
nothing  but  a  few  exquisite  lines,  written  with 
that  subdued  feeling  which  touches  more  than 
passionate  sorrow,  had  referred  to  the  mind  un- 
strung, the  jarring  chords  which  none  but  his 
Maker's  hand  could  restore — when  all  hope,  every 
wish  even,  perhaps,  again  to  meet,  were  gone — 
the  poet  receives  from  some  unknown  hand  the 
present  of  a  desk,  costly  and  commodious  ;  he 
guesses  the  giver  and  is  silent,  but  the  gift  spoke 
volumes  of  the  wounded  and  constant  heart 
"fixed  in  its  love,  though  hopeless,"  which  had 
chosen  this  means  of  considering  the  comforts  of 
the  library  of  one  who  was  never  supplanted  in  her 
remembrance  by  a  happier  lover.  No  !  the 
wounded  spirit,  the  humble  fortunes  of  the  poet 
were  never  saddened  by  her  choice  of  any  other 
being.  They  met  not!  a  tacit  agreement  that 
any  interview,  even  when  time  had  softened  all 
lights  and  shadows  of  their  destiny,  must  be  pain- 
ful, might  be  injurious,  was  never  broken — per- 
haps by  the  dead  father's  wise  decree — 

"And  she,  through  hopeless  years  of  doubt  and 
pain, 
Fixed  in  her  choice,  and  faithless,  but  in  vain," 

had  but  the  poor  consolation  of  knowing  that  her 
sister,  Lady  Hesketh 's  tenderest  cares  watched 
over  him — and  of  thinking  that  when  he  wrote 
upon  that  desk,  he  would  remember  her.  The 
father  was  right — the  event  proved  that  Cowper 
ought  never  to  have  married  ;  but  why  did  they 


not  meet  again,  when  the  calmness  of  a  friendship 
with  the  tenderness,  without  the  hopes  of  love, 
had  succeeded  to  the  impatient  fondness  of  youth ! 
I  leave  the  tribes  of  prudent  fathers  and  anxious 
mothers  to  answer  the  question. 

I  recur,  as  from  a  painful  dream,  to  the  remem- 
brance of  Cunningham.  In  the  south  of  Scotland, 
in  that  region  which  bears  the  name  of  Nithsdale, 
or,  as  the  native  pronunciation  has  it,  Niddesdale, 
he  was  born.  I  have  an  impression  that  his  father 
was  a  stone-cutter  in  Dumfries ;  but  the  family 
could  trace  their  descent  from  a  good  old  stock, 
arid  could  say,  with  Bishop  Watson,  that  their 
mere  ancestors  were  "  neither  hewers  of  wood, 
nor  drawers  of  water  ;"  for  that  exalted  Christian 
bishop  by  no  means  laid  aside  his  pride  of  birth  on 
the  altar  of  humility. 

I  cannot  expatiate  in  true  biographical  style,  if 
I  would,  on  Allan  Cunningham's  origin  ;  I  never 
thought  to  inquire  about  it.  He  was  the  last 
man  to  require  birth — the  last  on  whom  the  ad- 
ventitious gifts  of  fortune  could  cast  a  lustre. 
That  he  wandered  in  his  childhood — emerging 
from  the  town  of  Dumfries,  (or  dwelling,  I  have 
a  notion,  in  some  hill-side  farmer's  cot  during  a 
portion  of  his  youthful  days,)  to  where  the  lowly 
farmstead  of  Ellisland  is  immortalized  by  its  hav- 
ing once  been  tenanted  by  Burns,  is  certain.  He 
must  have  rambled  many  a  day — indeed,  I  have 
heard  him  describe  the  scene — to  a  secluded  seat, 
almost  overhanging  the  river  Nith,  which  Burns 
called  his  Hermitage,  and  in  whicb  many  of  the 
sonnets  of  that  poet  were  written.  It  is  now 
half  grown  over,  as  you  approach  it,  with  long 
grass,  and  the  lower  branches  of  trees  obscure  it ; 
and  I  almost,  defy  you,  without  a  guide,  to  find  the 
spot.  Beneath  it,  on  a  sort  of  plain,  around  which 
murmurs  the  Nith,  lies  a  fair  white  house,  seated 
in  what  is  called  the  Friar's  Carse,  or  (for  Cock- 
ney readers)  meadow.  The  Friar's  Carse  inhab- 
itants— for  so  the  place  is  called — were  Burns' 
nearest  neighbors  in  his  days  of  decline  and  com- 
ing ruin  at  Ellisland  ;  and  here,  too,  wandered 
Allan  Cunningham — and  these  local  associations, 
and  these  woodland  haunts  gave  to  the  rising 
poet  the  food  for  his  fancy,  whilst  they  furnished 
also  to  him  whose  sun  was  well-nigh  set,  the 
library  of  the  book  of  Nature.  Retiring  from 
Ellisland,  Burns  would  shelter  himself  from  the 
cares  of  his  unsuccessful  farm,  in  the  Hermitage  ; 
and  for  hours,  nought  but  the  mournful  sympho- 
nies of  the  wood-pigeon,  or  the  thrush's  noon-day 
song,  would  disturb  the  reveries  of  a  mind  over 
which  sorrow  held  its  poetic  sway.  And  here, 
too,  the  youthful  hopes  and  the  virtuous  affec- 
tions of  Allan  Cunningham,  were  indulged  in  pen- 
sive, but  not  mournful  rambles,  as  his  tall  and 
majestic  figure  might  be  seen  some  Sabbath  even- 
ing, perchance,  emerging  from  a  winding  path, 
and  standing  by  the  river  side. 

The  Friar's  Carse  has  been  immortalized  for  ai 
reason  even  nobler  than  its  proximity  to  Ellisland. 
Its  last  tenant  has  given  to  its  unpretending  fea- 
tures, its  low  site,  its  simple  and  sylvan  beauties,, 
an  interest  to  every  compassionate  heart.  I  must, 
first  expatiate  one  little  minute  on  the  Friar's; 
Carse.  Its  present  proprietor  is  Mrs.  Crichton,. 
the  highly  estimable  widow  of  Dr.  Crichton,  who- 
long  was  the  neighbor  of  Burns  at  Ellisland.  Dr. 
Crichton  died,  and  bequeathed  to  his  widow  a. 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  employed  as  her- 
judgment  directed,  in  any  charitable  work.  After 
much  deliberation,   she  established   the  Criohtoni 
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Institution — a  lunatic  establishment  for  the  unfor- 
tunate of  all  classes.  It  stands  upon  a  hill  above 
Dumfries ;  the  rich  pay — the  poor  are  received 
gratuitously  ;  but  all  are  soothed,  relieved,  if  pos- 
sible— all  are  benefited  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
munificence  which  framed  the  Institution.  A 
kindly  spirit  dwelt  in  that  Friar's  Carse,  whereon 
Burns  perhaps  may  have  gazed  from  his  Hermit- 
age, with  a  somewhat  of  that  soured  and  mistaken 
spirit  of  which  his  great  mind  was  susceptible. 
He  felt  his  inferiority  of  station.  Allan  Cunning- 
ham rose  above  it.  The  place,  therefore,  nour- 
ished two  poets.  It  is  full  of  what,  in  publishing 
parlance,  would  be  called  "  their  remains."  The 
most  touching  memento  of  Burns  lies,  however, 
in  the  house  in  which  he  died,  in  Dumfries.  I 
rather  think  they  have  named  the  street,  Burns 
street.  You  leave  the  heavy,  over-loaded  church- 
yard, full  of  vulgar  monuments  of  baillies  and 
burgesses,  and  proceed,  asking  some  matron  with 
unwashed  hands,  to  show  you  the  way  into  a 
narrow  street.  A  bare-footed  girl  assures  you 
"she  is  living  there" — "she  kens  the  verra 
hoose."  You  follow  her,  and  turn  into  a  dwelling 
wherein  that  incomprehensible  sensation  of  in- 
finite dirt  around  about  you,  in  the  air,  on  the 
floor,  on  the  clothes  and  person  of  every  one,  is 
coupled  with  the  remembrance  of  Burns.  I  won- 
der with  what  sensations  Allan  must  have  seen 
the  spot ! 

To  me  it  was  indescribably  mournful.  I  as- 
cended three  low  steps,  and,  sooner  than  I  expect- 
ed, stood  in  the  room  where  Burns  died.  It  is  a 
small,  low  apartment,  corresponding  to  one  sim- 
ilar in  size  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  narrow  pas- 
sage. A  bed  (unmade,  of  course,  though  it  were 
noon-day)  stood  in  one  corner — not  the  poet's 
bed.  Of  him,  not  a  vestige  remains,  save  one  : — 
not  a  stick  of  his  is  left — not  a  chair — not  a  drink- 
ing-cup — not  a  table — not  even  a  footstool,  or  a 
door-mat.  Nothing  is  there  in  that  house  of  dirt 
and  wretchedness  except  one  thing,  that  he  ever 
touched,  looked  upon,  or  spoke  of.  The  bell 
which  he  was  wont  to  ring,  and  a  dirty  cord  by 
which  it  is  sounded,  still  are  there.  It  is  enough. 
No  matter  what  object  recalls  to  you  the  dead  ; 
perhaps  the  simpler  the  better.  I  looked  at  the 
bell — its  occupation  gone — for  the  present  occu- 
pants of  that  house  are  below  the  ringing  bells. 
I  could  fancy  the  poet's  emaciated  hand,  as  he 
stretched  it  out  from  his  death-bed,  to  summon 
aid  to  the  often  repeated  wants  of  the  broken- 
hearted invalid.  I  dared  not  to  sound  it.  It 
would  have  struck  upon  my  ear  like  a  knell ;  but 
the  mute  remembrance  spoke  to  my  fancy  of  long, 
weary  hours  of  slow  consuming  disease,  in  that 
chamber  so  close  upon  the  street — so  near  to  the 
inhuman  sounds  of  Scottish  female  voices — so 
humble — so  comfortless,  and  now,  so  loathed,  if 
;not  forgotten.  I  gave  the  shoeless  lass,  who 
.•stared  at  me  with  all  her  eyes,  a  sixpence  with  a 
; grudge,  and  quitted  the  house,  repeating  with  a 
groan  his  own  mournful  words  : — 

v"  Apart  let  me  wander,  apart  let  me  muse — 
How  quick  Time  is  flying,  how  quick  Fate 

pursues ! 
!How  long  we  have  lived,  and  how  long  lived  in 

vain ! 
How  little  of  life's  scanty  space  may  remain !" 

I  wandered  down  by  the  quay,  passing  through 
rthe  foreign-looking  streets  of  the  town  in  disgust. 
'Could  not  the  good  burgesses  of  Dumfries  for 
jpity's  sake  have  bought  up  the  humble  furniture, 


once  the  poet's — the  bed  which  his  creditors  threat- 
ened to  take  from  beneath  him  as  he  lay  dying — 
the  old  arm-chair  of  his  wife !  Would  not  some 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  have  done  it  all,  and  have 
left  the  last  hour  of  Nature's  darling  as  it  was 
when  his  excellent  widow  sank  to  rest,  cherishing 
her  fond  pride  of  him  to  the  last?  I  am  answered 
— they  did  not  so ;  and  the  best  and  most  touching 
memento  of  a  great  man — his  daily  habitation,  his 
books,  his  chair,  his  Bible — are  dispersed,  Heaven 
knows  where !  whilst  a  lumbering  monument, 
which  he  would  have  spurned  and  satirized  had  he 
been  alive,  rises  within  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Michael's. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  Allan  Cunning- 
ham bore  some  slight  resemblance  to  Burns  in 
countenance.  I  do  not  believe  it :  they  resembled 
each  other  only  in  the  fervent  and  innate  poetic 
feeling — only  in  the  simple  tastes  and  lowly 
origin.  Nature,  through  his  ancestry,  endowed 
Allan  Cunningham  with  a  powerful,  stalwart 
frame — a  body  that  would  have  borne  armor  with 
ease — a  chest  broad — an  arm  strong — limbs  that 
seemed  made  for  immortality,  or  at  all  events, 
for  old  age.  I  lived  to  see  him  lay  his  hand  on 
that  arm  of  iron,  and  say,  with  faltering  voice — 
"  My  arm — I  cannot  use  it  now  !" 

In  the  essential  characteristics  of  their  minds, 
Burns  and  Cunningham  differed  entirely.  Burns 
was  a  creature  of  self-indulgence — Allan,  of  prin- 
ciple, and  consequent  wholesome  restraint.  The 
romance  of  Burns'  fancy  was  fevered  and  sullied  by 
passion  ;  the  purity  of  Cunningham  was  the  same 
in  the  season  of  his  youth  as  in  the  chastened  period 
of  his  hallowed  and  respected  age.  In  fact,  although 
they  have  often  absurdly  been  compared,  there  is 
no  parallel  to  be  drawn  between  these  two  men, 
either  in  character  or  in  genius.  In  genius,  indeed, 
Burns  was  one  of  the  few,  Cunningham  of  the 
many.  Burns  was  of  the  few  who  are  lent  for  a 
while  to  irradiate  theiT  century — to  blaze,  burn, 
expire.  Allan,  one  of  the  many,  endowed  with 
high  poetic  taste,  but  not  with  the  genius  that 
rushes,  like  the  torrent,  over  every  point  and  pin- 
nacle of  craggy  rocks,  leaving  such  an  impression 
on  the  mind  as  never  dies.  Cunningham  was 
like  the  gentler  Scottish  hum,  the  streamlet  whose 
clearness  scarcely  hides  the  green  moss  as  it  flows 
with  a  delicious  sound,  making  the  banks  verdant 
as  it  passes,  descends  the  miniature  cascade,  flows 
on,  and  is  forgotten. 

To  his  powerful  frame,  a  head  of  suitable  pro- 
portions was  Nature's  gift  to  Cunningham.  An 
ample  forehead,  deep-set,  thoughtful  eyes,  that 
beamed  with  kindness  when  he  spoke,  broad, 
Scottish  cheeks,  homely,  yet  characteristic  fea- 
tures, an  unelevated  nose,  a  mouth  wide  and  smil- 
ing— these  were  the  lineaments  of  the  poet.  I 
have  sometimes  thought,  as  I  looked  at  him  from 
the  length  of  a  drawing-room,  a  crowd  of  London 
men  with  their  canes  and  chapeaux,  and  of  London 
bare  shoulders  and  ringlets  intervening,  that  he 
had  the  air  of  an  old  covenanter,  and  might  have 
emerged  just  then,  and  been  in  good-keeping  with 
the  place,  from  the  Souter's  Hole  in  Crickop 
Linn,  the  scene  of  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  supposed 
escape,  and  the  scene,  too,  of  many  a  meeting, 
and  many  a  preaching  of  the  poor  covenanters, 
when  they  clung  to  the  rocks,  and  were  fired  upon 
by  English  troopers.  There,  indeed,  should  Allan 
have  been  placed,  his  fine  bald  head,  the  locks 
combed  down  on  either  side,  as  he  wore  them,  his 
form  riding  amid  the  dark  crevices  of  those  over- 
grown rocks,  or  bending  above  the  winding  stream 
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wearing  its  way  into  deep  and  tortuous  channels 
as  it  wanders.  There,  where  Walter  Scott,  led 
by  the  accomplished  owner  of  the  Linn,  long 
roused,  stood  apart — noted  the  minutiae  of  the 
place  in  his  mind,  and  again  and  again  reviewed 
the  singular  windings  of  the  Linn ;  and,  finally, 
placed  in  the  Souter's  Hole,  or  seat,  whence  the 
Souter,  or  cobbler,  preacher  of  the  covenanters, 
used  to  harangue  his  congregation,  clothing  the 
sides  of  the  chasm — there  he  placed  Balfour  of 
Burleigh  in  his  cavern.  The  very  curved  tree  by 
which  he  climbed,  bends  still  over  the  Linn — for 
taste,  the  love  of  nature,  the  love  of  history,  have 
preserved  the  Crickop  Linn  to  the  remembrance 
of  Scott,  of  his  covenanters,  of  Balfour  of  Bur- 
leigh, and  even  of  Allan  Cunningham. 

For  here,  his  footsteps  must  also  have  lingered. 
'Tis  not  a  day's  journey,  nor  half  a  day's  from 
Dumfries  :  and  to  such  scenes,  that  form,  and  that 
face,  and  the  mind  which  animated  them,  were  far 
better  adapted  than  the  saloons  of  London. 

Do  not  mistake  me  ;  I  mean  not  that  Allan  Cun- 
ningham did  not  grace  the  drawing-room — he  did. 
Amid  all  that  was  frivolous,  much  that  seemed  like 
heartlessness,  much  that  was  over-fine,  much  that 
was  tame,  his  calm  countenance  and  imposing  stat- 
ure rose  in  wholesome  contrast.  It  reminded 
you  that  something  there  was  stable — that  all  was 
not  folly.  It  was  like  viewing  an  ancient,  well- 
built  tower,  that  had  stood  the  work  of  time,  and 
could  stand  the  brunt  of  future  ages,  amid  a  crowd 
of  gimcrack  villas,  every  angle  of  which  announced 
premature  decay.  In  deportment,  Allan  was 
staid,  dignified,  and  not  without  condescension. 
His  was  the  manly  bearing  of  conscious  intellect. 
There  was  no  assumption  ;  there  was  no  subservi- 
ency. I  defy  any  man  to  have  insulted,  or  looked 
him  down,  any  woman,  even  though  she  be  of  the 
half-aristocratic  breed,  which  is  ever  insolent,  to 
have  said  a  pert  thing  to  him.  Nature  had  enno- 
bled him ;  he  was  not  merely  a  gentleman  ;  at  her 
bidding  he  was  something  more.  I  have  seen 
him  in  the  crowds  of  Kensington  Palace,  where 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  lent  his  royal  grace  to  charm 
and  to  enliven  even  the  dull  and  proud,  stand  like 
an  isolated  oak  amid  a  thicket  of  saplings.  I  have 
detected  the  littleness  of  passing  as  a  mere  ac- 
quaintance, the  helpmate  of  Chantrey;  but  he  was 
not  long  isolated.  "  Come  here,  Allan,"  said  the 
duke  to  him  one  evening,  passing  his  arm  through 
that  of  the  poet ;  the  crowd  drew  back — the  prince 
of  the  blood  and  the  son  of  the  stone-cutter  passed 
on  ;  but  Allan's  calm  and  innate  dignity  received 
no  shock.  His  eye  glistened,  as  it  ever  did  when 
a  kind  thing  was  said  or  done  ;  but  his  covenanter- 
looking  head  could  carry  the  intoxicating  draught 
of  royal  favor,  and  feel  no  ill  effects. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Allan  Cunningham  was 
when  I  visited  Chantrey's  studio  with  two  wilful 
cousins  of  mine,  now  grave  mamas.  They  vowed 
they  would  be  introduced  to  him  ;  I  washed  my 
hands  of  the  transaction.  They  declared  that  I 
should  introduce  them  ;  I  protested  I  could  not — I 
had  never  seen  him.  They  were  young,  hand- 
some, and  determined.  What  could  I  do?  As 
we  entered  the  gallery,  out  spoke  the  elder  to  the 
attendant  of  the  chamber,  "  Pray  is  not  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, the  poet,  here?"  The  man  hesitated; 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  "Yes,  ma'am,  Mr. 
Cunningham.  Do  you  wish  to  see  him?"  "  Tell 
him,"  cried  my  younger  torment,  hanging  on  my 
left  arm,  "some  ladies  from — whose  name  shall 
we  say?"  looking  at  me. — "  Oh!— from  Mr.  Wil- 


kie — wish  to  see  him."  Hereupon  ensued  a  par- 
ley :  "  My  dear ,  how  can  you?     Suppose  he 

should  not  know  Mr.  Wilkie;  besides,  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  use  Wilkie's  name."  "  Hush !" 
cried  L ,  (I  won't  betray,  even  to  her  daugh- 
ters, the  grave  matron  who  would  be  shocked  if  the 
very  youngest  of  them  were  to  do  the  like,) 
"Hush!  Who  is  this  grave  man  in  a  pinafore 
coming  towards  us?" 

Covered  with  a  sort  of  apron,  or  pinafore,  such 
as  good  old-fashioned  cooks  used  to  put  on  while 
cooking,  a  small  chisel  in  his  hand,  his  face  wear- 
ing a  puzzled  look,  and  emerging  from  behind  a 
half-finished  monument,  came  forth  Allan  Cun- 
ningham. There  was  that  in  his  manner  which 
rebuked  assurance;  but  as  I  muttered,  blushing 
for  my  own  weakness,  blushing  for  the  effrontery 
of  my  fair  cousins,  the  name  of  Wilkie,  his  coun- 
tenance relaxed  into  a  smile.  "Ah!  Wilkie? 
He's  away  to  Scotland,"  was  his  answer.  Pos- 
sibly he  might  have  been  away  to  New  Zealand — 
I  had  not  seen  him  for  these  three  months. 
"  These  ladies,"  I  muttered  in  reply,  "  were  so 
desirous  of  seeing  you,  Mr.  Cunningham  ;"  he 
bowed  his  stately  head  slightly.  "  There  are 
some  very  pretty  things  here,"  he  returned  in  his 
broad  Scotch — the  broadest  Scotch — a  Scotch  never 
diluted  by  the  slightest  approach  to  English — a 
Scotch  just  intelligible,  and  that  is  all. 

He  led  us,  as  he  spoke,  to  some  of  the  unfinished 
productions  of  Chantrey.  As  we  conversed,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  my  companions  broke  forth  ; 
and  as,  inch  by  inch,  we  betrayed  that  we  had 
gone  partly,  only,  to  see  the  sculpture,  chiefly  to 
see  the  poet,  he  warmed  into  friendliness.  The 
fame  of  a  poet  was  nearest  to  his  heart.  His 
occupation  under  Chantrey,  by  no  means  an  uncon- 
genial one,  as  I  have  understood,  could  not  alienate 
the  early  rambler  over  the  classic  scenes  of  Ellis- 
land  from  his  true  love.  Exquisite  are  Cunning- 
ham's early  productions  ;  and  when  I  knew  him 
he  was  still  a  poet. 

The  acquaintance  thus  fraudulently  formed,  be- 
came one  of  those  which  never  languished,  although 
often  interrupted.  Worthy  of  being  born  in  Niths- 
dale,  worthy  of  dwelling  in  the  same  country 
whence  Lucy  Countess  of  Nithsdale  issued  forth, 
the  heroine  of  domestic  life,  at  the  peril  of  death, 
to  rescue  her  lord,  Cunningham  had  a  steady, 
constant,  Scottish  heart.  The  English  may  be 
warmer  than  the  Scotch,  but  they  are  more  capri- 
cious. Cunningham  was  always  the  same — at 
least  to  me ;  his  name  is  coupled  in  my  memory 
with  that  of  L.  E.  L.,  of  Wilkie,  and  Chantrey, 
and  many  of  less  note,  but  of  pleasant  memory. 
One  touch  more ;  let  me  rub  up  my  palettes  for 
the  last  shades,  and  then  let  the  memory  of  this 
good  man  rest,  as  far  as  my  pen  is  concerned,  un- 
molested. 

I  have  described  his  appearance ;  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe  his  expression  of  countenance  : 
it  is  far  more  difficult  to  give  any  notion  of  his  con- 
versation. It  was  not  brilliant,  but  emphatic  and 
original ;  never  overbearing  in  argument,  yet  he 
knew  how  to  maintain  his  point  with  Scottish 
determination.  He  never  said  a  discourteous 
thing ;  he  never  uttered  a  vulgar  remark.  Re- 
ligion, virtue,  sincerity  were  never  outraged  with 
impunity  in  his  presence.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  felt  quite  easy  with  Allan  Cunningham. 
Perhaps,  to  speak  humanly,  partly  because  he  was 
so  tall.  I  felt  I  was  looked  down  upon.  I  always 
entertained  a  deep  respect,  not  only  for  his  intel- 
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lect,  but  for  his  height.  Conversation,  like  a 
bhuttlecock,  rebounds  from  battledore  to  battledore, 
when  the  players  are  well  matched  ;  but  could  not 
act  upon  a  church  steeple.  Another  drawback 
was,  not  only  that  Scotch  accent,  but  that  Scotch 
mind.  Our  North-o'-the-Tweedites  have  no  notion 
themselves,  good  folk,  how  uncommonly  unlike 
they  are  to  English  people.  Beginning  the  world 
upon  porridge,  instead  of  bread  and  milk,  the  same 
dissimilarity  goes  on  through  life.  They  are  en- 
dowed with  extra  powers  to  pronounce  those  hard 
names  which  drive  one  mad,  and  with  ears  framed 
to  understand  each  other  when  they  speak  their 
head-cracking  language.  They  are  lovers  of 
anecdote,  and  even  of  long  stories;  and  it  requires 
an  apprenticeship  to  listen  to  them  with  effect. 
When  I  say,  therefore,  that  Allan's  discourse  was 
peculiarly  Scotch,  I  need  no  further  describe  it. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  Chantrey's 
studio  ;  we  spoke  of  L.  E.  L.  "I  loved  her,"  he 
said  with  emphasis ;  "  Mrs.  Cunningham  had  a 
vast  respect  for  her  too."  His  voice  faltered,  his 
speech  was  even  then  slightly  impaired  by  a  shock 
of  that  malady  which  laid  that  tall  form  low — his 
arm,  his  left  arm,  was  enfeebled.  The  axe  was 
laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree — his  days  were  num- 
bered. "  Puir  lassie!"  he  said,  the  tears  moist- 
ening his  eyes,  "  why  did  she  go?"  He  uttered 
the  words  with  that  deep  feeling  with  which  her 
fate  inspired  all  who  were  worthy  of  remembering 
her.  The  gallery  was  silent,  the  hour  was  early, 
there  was  something  solemn  in  his  tones.  Little, 
to  speak  generally,  was  Allan  Cunningham  shaken 
by  the  attack  which  had  paralyzed  his  arm  ;  his 
form  was  still  erect.  Wilkie  was  then  living ;  he 
had  heard  from  him; — he  was  "well."  In  a 
year  or  more  that  gallery,  so  silent  then,  was  still 
as  death  ;  for  Death,  pointing  to  the  unfinished 
works,  said,  "Stop  there!"  Chantrey  had  been 
summoned  by  imperative  decree;  Wilkie  was  no 
more. — Cunningham,  ere  yet  the  marbles  had  re- 
ceived their  last  touches  from  his  hands,  ere  he 
had  obeyed  the  behest  of  his  friend  that  all  should 
be  completed,  had  yielded  up  his  spirit  at  his 
Maker's  call. 


THE   MAIDEN  S   HOME. 

Now  listen,  gentle  Mother,  and  unto  you  I  '11  tell 
The  happy,  happy  home,  where  I  full  fain  would 
dwell ! 


A  pretty  Cottage  Ornee,  with  a  pretty  little  hall ; 
A  pretty  little  drawing-room,  prettier  than  all ; 
A  dainty  little  porch,  entwined  with  ivy  round  ; 
A  dainty  little  trellis,  a-reaching  to  the  ground  ; 
A  fairy-footed  page,  to  open  me  the  door, 
All  dressed  in  blue,  and  silver,  with  buttons  full  a 

score ! 
A  darling  little  dog,  to  gambol  on  the  lawn  ; 
A  darling  little  pony,  a  kitten,  and  a  fawn  ; 
A  lovely  little  garden,  to  spend  the  summer  hours, 
A-tending  of  the  gay  and  beautiful  young  flowers ! 


In  a  pleasant  tower  at  noontide,  where  a  streamlet 

onward  flows, 
The  music  of  its  little  voice  will  lull  me  to  repose. 


When  slumbers  light  steal  o'er  me,  I  '11  dream  of 

olden  days ; 
When  joying  in  the  greenwood,  there  sported  elfin 

fays ! 
When  bright  and  lovely  ladies,  eaak  with  her  own 

true  knight, 
Full  oft  would  go  a-riding,  on  palfreys  fleet  and 

white. 
The  little  bells  a-tinkling,  the  voices  full  of  mirth  ; 
The  knightly  plumes  all  waving,  while  gladsome 

smiles  the  earth  ! 
When  onward,  and  still  onward,  the   cavalcade 

draws  near, 
I  '11  start,  awake,  and  listen,  and  there  '11  fall  upon 

mine  ear, 
Not  the  tinkling  of  the  little  bells,  but  the  waters 

as  they  pass — 
Not  the  waving  of  the  knightly  plumes,  but  the 

wind  that  stirs  the  grass. 
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THE   CHRISTIAN'S   DAY. 

BY    MISS    ANNA   MARIA    PORTER. 

WAKING    IN    THE   MORNING. 

Lord,  let  my  thoughts  on  angel  wings, 

At  waking  rise  to  thee, 
Ev'n  ere  the  lark  at  "  heaven's  gate  sings" 

Her  hymn  of  ecstasy ! 
And  as  the  light  through  night's  dark  stole, 

Increaseth  more  and  more, 
May  brighter  ardors  in  my  soul 

Thy  providence  adore ! 

WALKING    OUT   INTO   THE   FIELDS. 

While  drinking  in  the  healthful  air, 

While  gazing  round  on  earth  and  sky  ; 
Lord,  let  my  heart  the  influence  share, 

Which  nerves  my  frame  and  fills  mine  eye , 
Let  rapture  wake  the  grateful  glow, 

Till  thou  alone  my  worship  be  ! 
Since  all  that  Nature  can  bestow 

Of  bliss  or  beauty,  flows  from  thee. 

TAKING   REFRESHMENT. 

As  oft  I  brake  my  daily  bread, 

Or  plentiful  or  scant, 
Oh  !  may  I  ne'er  forget  to  spread 

The  board  of  humbler  want ! 
And  as  my  temperate  cup  I  take 

With  fervent  gratitude, 
May  that  glad  act  the  memory  wake 

Of  Christ's  atoning  blood  ! 

GOING    TO    REST. 

When  slumbers  soft  as  noiseless  snow 

Descend  upon  mine  eyes, 
Lord,  let  me  sink  to  rest  as  though 

I  never  more  should  rise  ! 
Let  thy  blest  Spirit,  from  my  breast, 

The  world,  and  sin,  have  driven, 
So  that  if  death  these  lips  have  pressed, 

My  soul  may  wake  in  heaven ! 
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From  the  United  Service  Magazine. 
CURSORY   REMARKS    ON   ST.  HELENA   TACTICS. 
BY  MAJ.  JACKSON,  HALF-PAT  ROYAL  STAFF  CORPS. 

Whilst  Napoleon  Bonaparte  wielded  the  power 
of  France,  we  libelled,  caricatured,  combated, 
and,  in  a  political  sense,  feared  him;  but  from 
the  moment  that  he  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner 
of  war,  we  respected  fallen  grandeur  in  his  per- 
son, notwithstanding  the  grievous  injuries  which 
his  insatiable  ambition  had  inflicted  upon  us ;  and 
had  it  been  possible  for  the  Prince  Regent  and  his 
government  so  far  to  forget  what  the  public  secu- 
rity demanded  at  their  hands,  as  to  trust  in  the 
word  of  one  who  had  never  willingly  been  ruled 
by  any  law  save  that  of  expediency,  he  would  have 
been  received,  as  he  desired,  "  comme  Themistocle 
sur  les  foyers  du  peuple  Britannique,"*  and  might 
have  dwelt  at  Hart  well  or  Holyrood,  as  exiled 
Bourbon  sovereigns  have  done. 

Hence,  when  the  Count  de  Montholon,  in  his 
letter,  published  last  month  by  the  United  Service 
Magazine,  speaks  of  the  hatred  evinced  towards 
Napoleon  by  Englishmen,  we  may  regard  the  ac- 
cusation rather  as  a  signal  that  the  count  still  holds 
to  a  cause  in  which  he  has  gained  an  honorable  and 
lasting  fame,  and  added  lustre  to  a  name  long 
since  historical  in  France,f  than  as  recording  his 
private  opinion.  But  on  all  sides  it  is  far  too  com- 
mon for  public  men  to  maintain  a  language  in 
debate,  on  the  hustings,  in  newspapers,  &c,  at 
variance  with  their  real  thoughts ;  and  possibly 
the  passage  alluded  to,  as  well  as  others  contained 
in  his  letter,  will  be  looked  upon  as  giving  expres- 
sion to  sentiments  acceptable  at  this  moment  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  French,  and  are,  therefore,  on 
our  side  of  the  channel  at  least,  to  be  placed  in 
the  above  category. 

Goldsmith's  disabled  soldier  is  made  to  exclaim, 
"  I  hate  the  French,  for  they  are  a  nation  of 
slaves,  and  wear  wooden  shoes,"  and  probably 
many  of  his  class  cherish  a  similar  feeling,  for 
reasons  not  less  valid.  But  although  Bonaparte 
touched  us  in  a  sensitive  part  when  he  so  impoli- 
ticly taunted  us  with  being  a  nation  of  shopkeep- 
ers ;  yet  we,  as  a  people,  sought  not  to  gratify  our 
sorely  wounded  pride  by  anything  so  futile  as 
hating.  No,  we  wisely  united,  heart  and  hand, 
to  pull  down  the  scorner  from  his  throne,  and 
show  that  we  could  successfully  compete  both 
with  him  and  his  famed  legions,  even  in  the  wick- 
ed and  perilous  trade  by  which  he  had  so  rapidly 
risen,  whilst  many  powerful  states  were  in  an 
equally  brief  space  reduced  to  bankruptcy. 

But,  since  it  pleased  Divine  Providence  that 
Britain  should  so  signally  foil  him  in  some  of  his 
most  favorite  enterprises,  it  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived that  a  bitter  enmity  towards  everything 
English  was  deeply  imprinted  on  the  heart  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.  The  destruction  of  the  Egyp- 
tion  expedition,  and  of  his  grand  projects  further 
east,  was  the  fruit  of  Nelson's  victory  of  the  Nile  ; 
while  that  of  Trafalgar  annihilated  the  naval  power 
of  France.  It  was  British  energy  and  British 
bayonets  that  wrested  the  Peninsula  from  his  iron 
grasp ;  whilst  British  gold — thanks  to  our  shop- 
keeping — enabled  the  armies  of  Germany  to  lake 
the  field  and  conquer.  Finally,  he  was  beaten  in 
person,  and  driven,  as  a  fugitive,  to  seek  for  per- 

*  Letter  of  Napoleon  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England. 

1 1  think  I  have  read  in  French  history  that  a  De  Mon- 
tholon was  chancellor  to  the  chivalric  king  who  wrote 
from  Pavia  that  all  was  lost  save  honor. 
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sonal  safety  on  board  an  English  man-of-war,  by  a 
British  general.  Yea,  verily,  we  may  feel  satis- 
fied that  Napoleon  hated  us  with  a  concentrated 
essence  of  Corso-Franco  hatred  ! 

When  I  penned  a  few  remarks  favorable  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  which 
appeared  in  the  number  of  this  Magazine  for 
March,  1844,  I  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  a  feeling 
that,  circumstanced  as  I  had  been  with  respect  to 
Sir  Hudson,  it  was  no  more  than  my  duty  to 
record  an  honest  opinion  of  his  private  worth  and 
public  merits,  in  opposition  to  the  continuous 
stream  of  calumny  and  invective  which  had  pressed 
heavily  upon  him  during  so  many  years.  I  ad- 
vanced as  facts  nothing  that  I  did  not  believe  to  be 
correct;  nor  did  I  seek  to  shield  myself  from 
attack  on  the  part  of  Sir  Hudson's  opponents, 
either  by  writing  anonymously,  or  by  softening 
the  tone  which  a  spirit  of  truth  is  entitled  to 
assume,  especially  when  its  object  is  to  vindicate- 
the  memory  of  a  calumniated  and  venerated  friends 
Writing,  however,  as  I  did,  chiefly  from  recol- 
lection, it  is  very  possible  that  I  may  uncon- 
sciously have  fallen  into  error  on  some  points ;  as, 
for  instance,  where  I  mentioned  the  circumstance 
of  General  de  Montholon  having  dined  with  the 
governor  previous  to  leaving  St.  Helena.  The 
count's  emphatic  declaration  that  he  never  accepted 
any  invitation  from  him  is  sufficient  to  convict  me 
of  a  mistake  ;  but,  although  the  count  declined  the 
proffered  civility,  General  Bertrand,  and  the  other 
persons  who  composed  Napoleon's  suite  appeared' 
at  the  governor's  board. 

The  count  must  pardon  me  if  T  cannot  also  ad- 
mit that  I  have  been  in  error  on  another  point  of 
infinitely  more  importance;  viz.,  the  attributing- 
most  of  the  Longwood  complaints  and  proceedings 
to  a  desire  of  awakening  public  sympathy  in  Eu- 
rope. Napoleon,  he  asserts,  complained  only  of 
"real  grievances."  It  then  becomes  a  question, 
what  constituted  a  real  grievance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ex-emperor !  Doubtless  he  viewed  it  as  a  real 
grievance  to  be  a  prisoner  at  St.  Helena — to  be 
precluded  from  corresponding  with  his  friends, 
save  through  the  medium  of  the  governor — to  be 
deprived  of  the  services  of  Count  de  Las  Cases, 
because  the  count  only  violated  an  essential  regu- 
lation— to  have  his  chosen  medical  attendant 
removed  for  merely  becoming  a  dangerous  agent 
in  his  behalf.  No  one  can  blame  Napoleon  for 
striving  to  get  rid  of  such  grievances  by  every  fair 
and  proper  endeavor ;  but  why  add  to  those  en- 
deavors a  systematic  and  malignant  abuse  of  the 
functionary  deputed  to  carry  out  measures  which, 
his  government  deemed  absolutely  necessary,  not 
alone  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  important  prison- 
er, but  also  that  he  should  thereby  be  debarred 
from  the  means  of  keeping  up  an  influence  in 
France  most  injurious  to  that  country,  by  prevent- 
ing its  return  to  order  and  tranquillity  under  the 
Bourbons. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  an  anxious  and  difficult 
duty  to  perform,  from  which  little  credit  could  be 
derived,  while  it  necessarily  exposed  him  to  all  the 
obloquy  that  party  spirit  could  devise.  He  ac- 
cepted the  employment  with  reluctance,  and,  as  I 
firmly  believe,  arrived  at  St.  Helena  determined 
to  acquit  himself  of  his  hard  task  in  a  way  that 
should  be  at  once  satisfactory  to  his  countrymen 
and  conciliatory  towards  Napoleon.  But  an  angel 
from  above  could  not  have  pleased  the  latter  when 
surrounded  by  so  many  "real  grievances;"  and 
the  animosity  he  had  nourished  in  secret  against 
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the  distinguished  admiral  who  carried  him  out 
to  the  island,  was  speedily  transferred  to  the 
shoulders  of  his  successor,  who,  on  his  part, 
strove  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  mollify  the 
ebullitions  of  the  fiery  exile's  impatient  nature, 
and  reconcile  him  to  a  state  of  things  for  which 
time  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  hold  in  store  a 
satisfactory  remedy. 

But  all  the  governor's  well-meant  efforts  were 
thrown  away  ;  and,  while  the  little  hornet's  nest 
at  Long  wood  envenomed  every  island  transaction, 
Napoleon's  friends,  or  what  for  the  nonce  was  the 
same  thing,  the  opponents  of  ministers  in  both 
houses  of  parliament  arraigned  his  conduct  on  ex- 
parle  statements.  Newspapers  of  the  same  political 
bias  were  not  backward  in  their  outpourings  of  ran- 
cor in  a  similar  strain  ;  nor  were  pamphlets  want- 
ing condemnatory  of  his  every  act  and  deed.  Con- 
scious of  rectitude  in  all  his  intentions,  the  governor 
ihimself  replied  not  otherwise  to  these  attacks  than 
1»y  pursuing  a  steady,  upright,  though  vigilant 
course.  It  so  chanced,  however,  that  a  highly- 
gifted  individual,  whose  subsequent  writings  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  literature,  sojourned  at 
St.  Helena  for  many  weeks,  when  returning  home 
from  the  Isle  of  France  ;  his  acute  mind  speedily 
Tendered  him  master  of  the  true  position  of  affairs 
connected  with  Longwood,  and  on  reaching  Eng- 
land he  published  a  brief  pamphlet,  which,  as  well 
as  I  can  recollect,  was  entitled  "  Facts  illustra- 
tive of  the  treatment  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  St. 
Helena."  But  its  eminently-talented  author  must 
have  penned  his  facts  under  the  influence  of  a 
troubled  stomach  in  the  course  of  his  homeward 
voyage.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
their  publication  made  little  impression  ;  had  they, 
however,  been  less  diluted  by  salt  water,  they 
could  at  best  have  been  "  only  one  halfpennyworth 
of  bread  to  the  intolerable  quantity  of  sack"  pour- 
ed forth  by  the  adverse  side.  Still  the  intention 
was  honorable  to  Mr.  Hook,  as  evincing  both 
good  feeling  and  a  love  of  justice  ;  and  it  must  be 
matter  for  regret  by  Sir  Hudson's  friends,  that  his 
witty  and  otherwise  powerful  pen  was  not  stayed 
until  he  could  devote  all  the  time  and  attention  to 
the  preparation  of  his  pamphlet  that  its  subject 
required.  It  is  equally  creditable  to  the  memory 
of  this  distinguished  writer — placing  him  far 
above  the  ordinary  race  of  wits — that  the  friend- 
ship, based  on  esteem,  which  he  conceived  for  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  was  of  no  ephemeral  kind,  but  lasted 
till  his  death  ;  and  "  Hook's  corner"  at  the  Athe- 
naeum was  the  attractive  spot  to  which  the  ex- 
igovernorwas  irresistibly  drawn  in  his  latter  years, 
and  where  the  sayings  of  the  wit  in  a  measure 
•compensated  to  hirn  for  the  doings  of  the  world. 

I  have  too  great  a  regard  for  the  reader's 
patience  to  enter  into  a  reply,  seriatim,  to  the 
Count  de  Montholon's  recent  remarks,  as  it  would 
involve  a  vast  deal  of  tiresome  repetition,  not  only 
of  my  own  scribblings,  but  of  what  others  have 
written  on  the  vexata  questio  of  St.  Helena  ;  be- 
sides, it  is  quite  true,  as  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  subject  is  devoid  of  interest  at  the  present  day, 
save  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  drawing  out  this  paper  to  an  unwarranta- 
ble length,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  5th  and 
6th  chapters,  in  volume  9,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Life  of  Napoleon  ;  to  chapters  29,  30,  and  31,  in 
the  second  volume  of  Staff-Surgeon  Henry's  well- 
written  and  interesting  work,  entitled  Events  of  a 
Military  Life.  He  will  also  find  some  very  curi- 
ous, and  I  believe  authentic,  matter,  in  a  paper 


which  appeared  in  the  numbers  of  the  United 
Service  Magazine  for  October  and  November, 
1843.  These  publications  will  be  found  to  bear 
out  my  views  of  Napoleon's  policy,  which,  in  the 
expressive  words  of  the  poet,  was  to— 

11  Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  offend 
Our  enemy,  our  own  loss  how  repair  ; 
How  overcome  this  dire  calamity  ; 
What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope  ; 
If  not,  what  resolution  from  despair." 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  touched 
on  by  the  Count  de  Montholon,  upon  which 
I  shall  hazard  a  few  words.     He  tells  us  that, 

"  The  most  subtle  ingenuity  cannot  palliate  the 
inhumanity  of  measures  like  the  removal  of  Dr. 
O'Meara,  in  1818,  and  the  refusal  to  permit  Dr. 
Stokoe  to  replace  him  in  attendance  upon  the  em- 
peror, who,  ill  as  he  was,  was  thus  for  a  whole 
year  deprived  of  the  care  of  a  physician." 

Now,  if  the  admission  be  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation to  General  de  Montholon,  I  can  assure  him 
that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  heartily  regretted  that  he 
was  led  to  take  the  step  of  removing  Mr. 
O'Meara;  indeed,  it  was  the  greatest  and  only 
mistake  of  any  consequence  that  he  committed  at 
St.  Helena,  and  reminds  me  of  Talleyrand's 
Machiavelian  mot  suggested  by  the  most  atrocious 
act  of  the  first  consul's  power — "  C'e'tait  pire 
qu'un  crime,  c'&ait  une  faute."  Instead  of  send- 
ing him  from  the  island  to  roam  at  large  in  Europe 
as  the  accredited  agent  of  Napoleon,  and  the  sys- 
tematically inveterate  traducer  of  his  own  conduct 
and  measures,  he  had  only  to  have  shut  him  up  in 
Longwood,  with  the  ban  of  the  Admiralty  on  his 
head,  to  render  him  perfectly  innoxious  ;  while 
his  medical  services  would  have  been  useful  to  the 
French  establishment.  It  is  very  true  that  this 
proceeding  would  not  have  stifled  the  "  Voice 
from  St.  Helena,"  which  was  raised  afterwards, 
but  it  would  have  prevented  the  main  "  real  griev- 
ance." To  say  that  Napoleon  was  for  a  whole 
year,  when  ill,  deprived  of  the  care  of  a  physician, 
may  sound  very  unfeeling  ;  but  can  any  one  truly 
assert  that  he  ever  allowed  himself  to  be  guided 
by  the  medical  advice  of  Mr.  O'Meara !  Besides, 
during  the  whole  of  the  year  in  question,  one  of 
the  ablest  medical  gentlemen  we  had  on  the  island, 
was  not  only  attached  to  Longwood,  but  actually 
lived  in  the  house  ;  but  some  very  weighty  argu- 
ments having  failed  to  corrupt  his  integrity,  he 
could  be  of  no  use  for  Bonaparte's  purposes. 
Was  the  governor,  we  may  ask,  to  send  thither 
one  doctor  after  another  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  charmer  and  the  chink  of  his  gold  until  the 
right  man  appeared  1  On  Mr.  O'Meara's  de- 
parture, the  surgeon  applied  for  in  the  name  of 
Napoleon  was  immediately  sent,  and  three  days 
afterwards  Admiral  Plampin  happily  discovered 
that  Longwood  arts  had,  even  in  this  brief  period, 
been  sufficient  to  turn  his  head,  and  make  him 
irretrievably  commit  himself.  He  was  conse- 
quently withdrawn,  and  in  the  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor Sir  Hudson  Lowe  very  properly  selected 
for  the  important  post  a  gentleman  of  high 
character  and  superior  talents,  as  mentioned 
above. 

The  Count  de  Montholon  scoffs  at,  without  in 
express  terms  denying,  the  fact,  that  Napoleon, 
when  on  his  death-bed,  charged  Count  Bertrand 
with  some  conciliatory  message  to  the  governor. 
My  authority  for  the  circumstance  was  Sir  Hudson 
himself,  who  spoke  of  it  to  me  but  a  very  few 
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months  before  he  died :  as  well  as  I  can  remem- 
ber his  words,  they  were  that  Count  Bertrand  had 
given  utterance  to  language  expressive  of  regret 
at  many  things  which  had  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  communications  between  Longwood  and 
himself,  and  he  understood  from  the  count  that,  in 
saying  this  much,  he  was  obeying  the  commands 
of  Bonaparte.  Perhaps  the  following  passage 
from  Mr.  Henry's  book  may  be  considered  as 
throwing  some  light  on  the  affair  ;  and,  whether 
it  do  so  or  not,  comment  upon  it  would  be  super- 
fluous : — 

"  Two  days  after  the  final  obsequies,  an  officer 
of  the  66th  and  myself  were  taking  our  favorite 
ride  towards  Sandy-bay  Ridge,  when  we  met  the 
Bertrands  and  General  Montholon  going  to  Plan- 
tation House ;  and  that  being  a  novel  direction  for 
this  party  to  take,  we  turned  to  accompany  them 
as  far  as  the  gate.  Madame  Bertrand  informed 
me  that  their  object  in  visiting  the  governor,  was 
to  convey  to  him  the  emperor's  last  request,  that 
the  past  might  be  forgotten,  and  that  a  reconcili- 
ation should  take  place  between  the  parties. 
Such  was  their  story,  and  we  found  afterwards 
that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  although  doubting  its 
truth,  acted  on  the  supposition  that  such  had  been 
the  dying  wish  of  Napoleon.  The  tale  was  too 
evidently  got  up  from  interested  motives,  and  too 
inconsistent  with  the  inveterate  Jiostility  Bonaparte 
had  manifested  towards  the  governor  to  the  last, 
to  be  very  credible.  The  man  who  could,  in  the 
near  approach  of  death,  deliberately  pension  the 
assassin  of  his  greatest  enemy  in  his  will,  was  not 
likely  to  act  so  amicably.  However,  the  story 
answered  its  purpose — peace  was  made  between 
the  suite  of  Napoleon  and  Sir  Hudson  and  Lady 
Lowe.  The  party  lunched  at  Plantation  House, 
and  dined  there  the  day  after,  when  the  elite  of 
the  island,  the  garrison,  and  the  fleet,  were 
asked  to  meet  them  ;  and  several  subsequent 
large  parties  were  made  for  them,  both  in  the 
country  and  at  the  governor's  residence  in  town." 

The  latter  part  of  the  above  extract  shows  that 
every  attention  was  paid  to  the  persons  composing 
Napoleon's  suite  the  moment  they  were  at  liberty 
to  accept  of  civilities  from  the  governor  and  prin- 
cipal officers  at  the  station  ;  which  civilities  would 
have  been  rendered  with  eagerness  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  dreary  and  monotonous 
existence  at  Longwood,  had  it  been  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  the  chief  personage  that  har- 
mony and  good  feeling  should  prevail.  In  their 
intercourse  with  the  French,  our  officers,  of  every 
grade,  were  always  anxious  to  pay  them  every 
mark  of  respect  due  to  their  social  rank  and  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  had  placed  them  in 
so  interesting  a  situation.  We  generally  used  the 
imperial  title  when  speaking  to  them  of  Napoleon 
— a  delicacy  which  they  felt  and  appreciated  ;  the 
offensive  one  of  General  being  only  employed  in 
official  correspondence  and  communications. 

For  my  own  part,  notwithstanding  that  I  have 
deemed  it  incumbent  on  me,  as  already  stated,  to 
deliver  my  sentiments  with  freedom  in  reference 
to  the  tactics  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  how- 
ever much  I  may  have  censured  the  spirit  which  I 
conceive  to  have  actuated  him,  I  am  yet  capable 
of  making  large  allowances  for  a  man  who,  after 
performing  such  great  actions,  and  running  so 
wonderful  a  career,  was  doomed  to  end  his  day3 
in  a  way  that  must  have  excited  the  compassion 
of  his  most  bitter  enemies ;  moreover  as  a  sol- 
dier, and  somewhat  acquainted  with  his  great  ex- 


ploits, my  utmost  admiration  of  his  military  genius 
could  not  be  withheld,  even  after  making  large  de- 
ductions for  the  exaggeration  of  the  French  writ- 
ers, who  have  treated  of  his  brilliant  campaigns. 
Studying  these  as  recorded  in  the  pages  of  Dumas 
and  Jomini,  while  seated  at  a  window  that  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  abode  which  contained  the 
victor  of  so  many  celebrated  fields — the  conquerer 
of  so  many  countries — I  have  pondered  on  this 
line  of  the  poet : 

"  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

When,  too,  I  have  chanced  to  cross  his  path  in 
the  grounds  of  Longwood,  habited  in  the  plain, 
neat  uniform  of  the  chasseurs  of  the  Imperial 
Guards,  and  decorated  with  no  ornament  save  the 
sparkling  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  on  his  breast, 
walking  between  Generals  Bertrand  and  De  Mon- 
tholon, who  were  always  hat  in  hand  on  such  oc- 
casions, I  have  doffed  my  own  to  him  with  as 
much  respect  as  if  I  had  encountered  him  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  And  if  my  feeble  pen 
has  sometimes  presumed  to  trace  harsh  epithets 
in  conjunction  with  his  name,  it  has  been  from  no 
desire  to  insult  the  memory  of  the  dead  lion,  but 
simply,  that,  in  reviewing  his  conduct  whilst  in 
exile,  I  am  sometimes  apt  to  forget  that  "  the 
loftiest  and  proudest  beings  of  mere  humanity  are 
like  the  image  which  the  Assyrian  monarch  be- 
held in  his  dream — blended  of  various  metals, 
uniting  that  which  is  vile  with  those  which  are 
most  precious ;  that  which  is  frail,  weak,  and  un- 
substantial, with  what  is  most  perdurable  and 
strong." 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that,  as  an  avowed  parti- 
san of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  a  subordinate  actor 
under  his  authority,  my  arguments  will  be  more 
narrowly  scrutinized  and  sifted  than  if  I  were 
wholly  unconnected  with  St.  Helena  occurrences, 
and  could  look  as  an  unbiassed  spectator  on  the 
little  scene  of  action  without  having  participated  in 
the  fray  ;  and  hence  I  am  led  to  appeal  to  the 
sentiments  of  men  differently  circumstanced,  who, 
from  their  superior  ability,  are  also  more  compe- 
tent to  generalize,  and  to  deduce  right  conclusions 
from  conflicting  evidence.  Amongst  such  I  know 
of  none  wlrose  views  are  entitled  to  greater  re- 
spect than  the  brilliant  and  philosophical  author 
of  the  History  of  Europe — one  of  the  most  capti- 
vating works  of  the  age — who  assuredly  cannot 
be  accused  of  any  unfavorable  bias  against  Napo- 
leon. Mr.  Alison  thus  delivers  himself  on  the 
subject  of  his  St.  Helena  treatment : — 

"  A  great  impression,  accordingly,  was  made 
upon  the  world  by  the  publication  of  the  St.  He- 
lena Memoirs,  in  which  were  interwoven  exagge- 
rated statements  of  the  indignities  to  which  he  was 
said  to  have  been  subjected,  with  the  interesting 
disquisitions  and  profound  reflections,  which  will 
perhaps  add  as  much  to  his  fame,  with  the  think- 
ing portion  of  mankind,  as  bis  great  military 
achievements  will  with  the  enthusiastic  and  enter- 
prising. But  while  all  must  regret  that  it  should 
have  been  necessary,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
act  with  even  seeming  harshness  towards  so  great 
a  man,  yet  justice  can  see  nothing  to  condemn  in 
the  conduct  of  the  British  government  in  this  par- 
ticular, whatever  it  may  do  as  to  a  want  of  cour- 
tesy in  the  governor  of  the  island.  It  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  peace  of  the  world  to  prevent  his 
escape  ;  and  the  expedition  from  Elba  had  shown 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  either  on  hia  pro- 
fessions or  his  treaties.     Detention   and   gecure 
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custody,  therefore,  were  unavoidable  ;  and  every 
comfort  consistent  with  these  objects  was  afforded 
him  by  the  British  government.  He  was  allowed 
the  society  of  the  friends  who  had  accompanied 
him  in  his  exile  ;  he  had  books  in  abundance  to 
amuse  his  leisure  hours  ;  saddle-horses  in  profusion 
were  at  his  command ;  he  was  permitted  to  ride 
several  miles  in  one  direction  ;  champagne  and 
burgundy  were  his  daily  beverage ;  and  the  bill 
of  fare  of  his  table,  which  is  given  by  Las  Cases 
as  a  proof  of  the  severity  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, would  be  thought  the  height  of  luxury  by 
most  persons  in  a  state  of  liberty.  If  the  English 
government  had  acted  towards  Napoleon  as  he 
did  to  others  who  opposed  him,  they  would  have 
shot  him  in  the  first  fortress,  as  he  did  the  Due 
d'Enghien  or  Hofer,  or  shut  him  up  in  an  Alpine 
fortress,  as  he  did  Cardinal  Pacca." 

Perhaps  I  may  be  told,  that  in  strict  justice  I 
ought  to  have  also  quoted  from  Mr.  Alison  a  preced- 
ing remark  unfavorable  to  Sir  H.  Lowe  ;  but  it  so 
happens  that  in  the  margin,  opposite  to  the  remark 
in  question,  the  following  observation  has  been 
pencilled  by  an  unknown  hand  : — "  Recent  dis- 
closures afford  strong  reasons  for  a  different 
judgment;"  and  as  the  volume  before  me  is  one 
belonging  to  the  first  edition,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  new  one  about  to  appear  will  be  found  more 
in  accordance  with  what  I  believe  to  be  the  gene- 
ral opinion  now  entertained  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's 
character. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  terminate  this  paper 
with  an  extract  from  Sir  Walter  Scott — his  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  which 
contains  a  lesson  to  us  all : — 

"  In  closing  the  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  we 
are  called  upon  to  observe,  that  he  was  a  man 
tried  in  the  two  extremities  of  the  most  exalted 
power  and  the  most  ineffable  calamity  ;  and  if  he 
occasionally  appeared  presumptuous  when  sup- 
ported by  the  armed  force  of  half  the  world,  or  un- 
reasonably querulous  when  imprisoned  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  St.  Helena,  it  is  scarce  within  the 
capacity  of  those  whose  steps  have  never  led  them 
beyond  the  middle  path  of  life,  to  estimate  either 
the  strength  of  the  temptations  to  which  he 
yielded,  or  the  force  of  mind  which  he  opposed  to 
those  which  he  was  able  to  resist." 
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ROYAL    ARTILLERY. 

At  this  time,  when  all  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  so  much  anxiety, 
and  from  the  very  great  probability  there  is  just 
now  of  an  eruption  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  a  few  remarks  from  a  person  who 
served  in  Canada  during  part  of  the  last  war,  and 
remained  several  years  in  that  country,  when  he 
visited,  on  duty,  every  military  post  in  both  prov- 
inces, and  had  particular  opportunities  of  making 
observations,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

When  the  last  war  with  the  States  broke  out, 
all  the  disposable  British  troops  were  engaged  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  those  under  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost,  the  Governor  of  the  Canadas,  were  very  few 
indeed,  and  they  dispersed  over  some  thousand 
miles  of  frontier.  Ihe  force  consisted  only  of 
two  regular  regiments  of  the  line,  41st  and  49th, 


and  some  provincial  and  fencible  corps  just  raised. 
The  militia  were  quite  unorganized,  and  some 
among  them  were  considered  a  little  disaffected  ; 
but  this  last  number  was  small. 

The  gallant  and  lamented  General  Brock  was 
the  first  to  set  the  example  by  commencing  hos- 
tilities. He,  with  one  wing  of  the  49th,  part  of 
the  41st,  and  a  few  unorganized  militia,  made  a 
dash  from  York,  and  captured  Detroit.  He  was 
following  up  his  success  in  other  parts  when  death 
put  an  end  to  his  career  in  the  moment  of  victory  ; 
and  thus  fell  a  man  universally  beloved  and  es- 
teemed by  all  parties. 

Soon  after  this  a  war  of  extermination  was 
waged  along  the  frontiers.  A  party  of  Americans 
crossed  the  Niagara  river  at  Fort  George,  near 
where  it  falls  into  Lake  Ontario,  and  set  fire  to 
the  village  of  Newark,  as  it  was  then  called — 
Niagara  at  present. 

It  was  in  the  most  inclement  season  of  the  year, 
the  beginning  of  February,  the  ground  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  thermometer  several  degrees 
below  zero,  when  the  American  general,  M'Lure, 
and  his  myrmidons,  crossed  the  river.  Arriving 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  gave  the 
inhabitants  notice  that  in  two  hours  they  would 
commence  burning,  and  that  they  might  do  the 
best  they  could  in  that  time.  What  were  the 
poor  people  to  do?  All  the  young  men  and 
horses  were  away  towards  Burlington,  fifty  miles 
off;  there  was  nobody  but  old  men,  women,  and 
children.  Some  were  sick  in  bed — two  women 
had  actually  been  confined  that  very  night — yet 
off  they  must  go.  No  house  or  village  near. 
Through  the  Black  Swamp  lay  their  road.  About 
four  miles  off  were  some  farms ;  here  the  poor 
creatures  crept,  but  there  was  not  accommodation 
for  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  village.  Some  of 
them  had  to  go  more  than  twelve  miles  before 
they  could  get  shelter.  Their  road  was  well  illu- 
minated ;  for  the  burning  houses  shone  brightly 
on  the  white  snow. 

This  act  was  not  long  being  avenged ;  and  the 
American  villages  of  Buffalo,  Lewiston,  and 
Blackrock,  soon  shared  their  fate. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  events  which  occurred  during  the  last  war, 
though  we  may  have  to  revert  to  them  occasional- 
ly, but  more  to  use  them  as  examples  of  what  have 
happened,  and  might  occur  again  in  the  event  of 
hostilities.  We  will,  therefore,  take  a  cursory 
view  of  the  defences  of  the  province  in  the  first 
instance,  beginning  at  Quebec,  as  below  this  the 
security  of  the  St.  Lawrence  must  be  trusted  to 
our  never-failing  wooden  walls. 

The  position  of  Quebec  and  its  works  are  so 
strong,  and  the  country  so  difficult  of  access,  that 
there  is  not  the  least  probability  of  its  being  at- 
tacked by  American  troops  ;  and  the  river  may  be 
considered  perfectly  secure  from  aggression  till  we 
come  to  the  Montreal  district. 

The  southern  part  of  the  district  of  Montreal  is 
one  most  vulnerable  point,  and  has  always  been 
the  seat  of  war  since  the  earliest  period  that  Euro- 
pean arms  have  been  used  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

This  frontier  is  intersected  for  a  considerable 
distance  by  a  navigable  river  and  lakes,  of  which 
Lake  Champlain  is  the  most  important  and  re- 
markable in  history.  On  a  small  island,  Isle  Aux 
Noix,  we  have  a  considerable  fortification,  which 
would  prevent  shipping  from  going  up  the  River 
St.  John's  to  Chambly,  which  was  an  important 
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post  during  the  last  war,  and  head-quarters  for  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  a  force 
of  field-artillery.  But  though  we  may  hold  those 
points,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  seize  upon 
the  Crown  Point.  In  the  event  of  a  war  it  must 
become  British  by  right  of  conquest  and  tenure  ; 
for  without  it  we  lose  the  command  of  this  lake, 
which  is  so  important  an  object  in  Canadian  war- 
fare. It  was  the  want  of  this  that  caused  our 
misfortune  on  this  lake  in  1814,  and  made  our 
army,  composed  at  that,  time  of  the  best  soldiers 
in  the  world,  retire  before  a  few  half-disciplined 
Americans.  Had  Commodore  Downie  succeeded, 
the  success  would  have  been  complete ;  but,  inde- 
pendent of  the  loss  sustained  by  his  death,  it  was 
next  to  impossible  he  could  have  been  victorious. 
His  vessel  was  quite  new,  badly  found,  worse 
manned,  and  his  cannon  of  different  calibres.  The 
crew  was  principally  composed  of  Canadians,  who 
mostly  spoke  French,  and  the  few  English  sailors 
there  were  could  not  be  understood  by  them ;  be- 
sides, they  were  all  strangers  to  each  other.  The 
business  on  the  lake  was  soon  decided,  and  the 
troops  ordered  to  retire.  This  last  there  was  not 
the  least  occasion  for,  at  least,  not  till  the  fort  was 
destroyed.  This  will  be  borne  out  by  Generals 
Brisbane,  Power,  and  Robinson ;  and  last,  not 
least,  the  American  General  Macomb  told  the 
writer  of  this  article  that  he  was  just  about  giving 
orders  to  his  men  to  retreat,  and  was  never  more 
astonished  in  his  life  than  when  he  heard  the 
British  bugles  sound  one,  and  saw  them  com- 
mence to  move  off.  This  retreat  of  eighteen 
miles  caused  the  light  company  of  the  76th  to  be 
entirely  cut  off*  and  made  prisoners,  their  captain 
killed,  several  others  killed  also,  and  more  ord- 
nance stores  and  ammunition  lost  than  in  both  the 
retreats  from  Talavera  and  Burgos,  besides  an 
immense  quantity  of  men  who  deserted. 

This  country  must  be  well  known  to  many  offi- 
cers now  serving  in  Canada,  as  it  was  pretty  near 
the  scene  of  the  late  rebellion.  This  is  an  advan- 
tage ;  because,  in  the  case  of  another  fix  with 
Brother  Jonathan,  this  ground  is  likely  to  be  again 
the  scene  of  conflict. 

We  will  now  return  to  Montreal.  During  the 
last  war  this  was  quite  an  open  place,  without  any 
fortification  whatever.  Soon  after,  the  island  of 
St.  Helens  was  purchased  by  our  government,  and 
strongly  fortified.  It  is  not  quite  a  mile  from  the 
city  of  Montreal,  and  serves  not  only  to  quarter 
our  troops  out  of  town,  but  also  defends  the  ship- 
ping. The  river  is  navigable  so  far  from  the 
ocean  for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen  ;  and  in 
the  summer  there  is  daily  steam-communication 
from  and  to  Quebec ;  though  it  was  not  till  the 
close  of  the  war  that  the  second  steamer  was 
built.  Above  St.  Helens  the  river  expands  to  a 
great  width,  forming  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
across  to  Longueil  and  La  Prairie.  Above  this 
are  very  formidable  rapids;  and  goods,  &c,  are 
now  transported  to  Lachine,  a  distance  of  seven 
or  eight  miles,  by  canal.  Formerly  everything 
was  carried  over  in  small  Canadian  carts.  The 
scenery  from  this  point  is  most  beautiful  ;  above 
Isle  Perault  the  Uttowa  falls  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  banks  above  this  are  well  defended, 
as  there  are  some  very  strong  rapids  between  this 
and  Coteau  du  Lac,  which  is  a  considerable  work. 

From  the  Uttowa  a  canal,  called  the  Rideau 
Canal,  has  been  formed  since  the  war;  so  that 
stores,  &c,  may  be  forwarded  to  Kingston  with- 
out being  exposed  along  the  frontier  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  before. 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  Americans  should  have 
allowed  us  to  pass  stores,  as  we  did,  in  open  boats, 
during  the  whole  war.  Not  only  common  stores 
were  sent  up  this  way  to  Kingston,  but  the  whole 
frame  of  a  frigate,  the  Psyche,  which  had  been 
built  in  England,  and  sent  out  in  pieces  to  Quebec 
or  Montreal,  there  unloaded,  and  sent  by  carts  to 
Lachine ;  from  thence  they  were  embarked  in 
batteax,  and  sent  up  the  river  to  Prescott  or  Fort 
Wellington,  where  an  immense  raft  was  made. 
A  battalion  of  marines,  and  two  light  guns,  under 
an  officer  of  artillery,  were  placed  upon  it,  and 
taken  through  the  Lake  of  One  Thousand  Islands 
to  Kingston,  where  the  raft  was  taken  to  pieces 
and  formed  into  a  frigate,  without  the  loss  of  any 
material  part.  So  particular  were  our  government 
at  home  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  equip 
the  ship  fully  for  sea,  that  they  even  took  the  pre- 
caution of  sending  out  staves  for  water-casks,  on 
the  fresh  Lake  of  Ontario !  And  a  merchant  in 
Kingston  was  able  to  recognize  his  own  private 
mark  upon  some  of  the  timber,  which  he  had  sent 
to  England  from  Canada  some  time  previous. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  event  of  another 
war,  our  people  at  home  will  learn  a  lesson  from 
past  experience,  and  be  a  little  more  careful. 

This  frigate  cost  government  one  million  of 
pounds  sterling ! 

This  raft  has  run  away  with  us  to  Kingston 
before  our  time,  so  we  must  return  again  to  Coteau 
du  Lac.  From  here  the  river  is  not  easily  crossed 
by  any  number  of  boats,  on  account  of  the  rapids  ; 
yet  there  are  some  important  points  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

Where  the  45°  of  latitude  strikes  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  the  spot  where  the  United  States  come 
first  upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  close  to  the  Indian  vil- 
lage of  St.  Regis,  nearly  opposite  our  town  of 
Cornwall.  And  from  this  point  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
determined  that  the  boundary-line  between  the 
British  and  the  Americans  should  be  the  centre  of 
the  water-communication,  as  far  as  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  and  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  south  of 
the  river  Columbia,  in  about  42°  of  north  latitude, 
— that  is,  the  river  ;  where  the  exact  boundary  may 
be  we  in  our  ignorance  cannot  pretend  to  decide 
at  present. 

The  Scotch  settlement  of  Glengarry  is  near  this 
place.  Here  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  was 
always  conspicuous,  as  they  raised  a  most  effec- 
tive corps  of  light  infantry,  which  was  highly  dis- 
tinguished during  the  war. 

Near  Glengarry  is  an  island  which  is  very  im- 
portant, and,  owing  to  some  blunder  among  our 
commissioners  for  the  survey  of  the  boundary  line, 
it  was  given  over,  by  a  decision  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  to  the  Americans.  This  island  lies  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  mainland,  or  nearest 
island  north,  but  then  the  water  is  very  shallow 
on  the  British  or  north  side — we  remember  stick- 
ing in  the  mud  in  an  unarmed  gun-boat — while  on 
the  other  side  there  is  plenty  of  water  to  float  a  fri- 
gate. Our  surveyors  were  not  ordered  to  sound 
the  depths  of  the  streams  ;  and,  as  it  appeared  that 
the  channel  was  wide  enough,  the  island  was 
given  over  without  the  least  remark.  Though 
many  of  the  people  on  the  adjacent  shores  were 
aware  of  this  blunder,  we  never  heard  of  its  being 
rectified. 

In  the  event  of  another  war,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  transport  going  round  by  the  Rideau 
canal,  it  would  not  be  of  so  much  consequence  as 
formerly,  yet  it  might  be  important,  in  the  event 
of  wishing  to  push  troops  up  in  a  hurry,  and 
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should  be  taken  possession  of  immediately.  A 
detachment  of  the  gallant  sons  of  the  Highlanders 
could  always  hold  it ;  as  no  doubt  they  have  the 
proper  blood  in  their  veins.  At  all  events  the  mat- 
ter should  be  investigated  without  loss  of  time. 

For  about  thirty  miles  above  this  the  river  keeps 
pretty  full  of  rapids,  till  within  a  short  distance  of 
Prescott,  a  small  village  near  Fort  Wellington. 
This  work  was  constructed  during  the  last  war. 
It  was  very  badly  planned  from  the  first,  being 
only  a  square,  without  flanks  or  ditch.  It  had  a 
strong  blockhouse  in  the  centre,  into  which  if  the 
garrison  should  have  been  driven  they  might  have 
been  all  roasted.  The  outer  works,  or  surround- 
ing parapet,  only  served  to  mount  a  few  guns  on, 
to  keep  the  American  village  of  Ogdensburgh  in 
order.  The  river  here  is  very  narrow,  not  much 
above  eight  hundred  yards  across.  The  village 
of  Prescott,  being  at  the  foot  of  the  steam  naviga- 
tion from  Kingston,  may  rise  to  some  importance. 
Immediately  above  this  it  widens  again  into  the 
Lake  of  One  Thousand  Islands. 

During  the  last  war  there  were  two  small  posts 
at  Gananoqui  and  Cataraqui,  Indian  villages,  but 
as  the  Americans  could  at  any  time  run  over 
through  the  islands,  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  have  some  small  works  here ;  and  they  also 
served  as  harbors  to  the  gun-boats  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  running  constantly  among  these 
islands. 

The  Lake  of  One  Thousand  Islands  contracts 
rapidly  before  coming  to  Kingston.  Passing  be- 
tween an  island  and  some  high  land,  Lake  Ontario 
lies  in  wide  expanse  before  you.  Turning  sharp 
to  the  right,  the  traveller  has  a  view  of  the  town 
of  Kingston,  lying  close  to  the  water's  edge  ;  on 
the  hill  immediately  on  his  right,  which  he  has 
just  come  round,  stand  the  high  towers  of  Fort 
Henry.  At  the  foot  of  this  is  a  deep  bay  running 
up,  in  which  is  the  dockyard  ;  this  is  again  pro- 
tected by  a  fort  au  pleine  d'eau,  mounting  eight  or 
nine  guns,  32  and  24-pounders. 

Fort  Henry  contains  two  larjje  stone  towers, 
capable  of  mounting  two  heavy  guns  on  top  of  each, 
besides  smaller  ones  in  the  sides  ;  so  that,  in  case 
the  outer  fort  might  be  carried,  the  garrison  could 
maintain  themselves  inside.  There  are  good  stone 
barracks,  and  the  works  are  well  reveted  with 
stone,  mounting  several  guns.  It  is  quite  inac- 
cessible, except  on  the  land  side,  and  there  it  could 
only  be  carried  by  a  regular  siege;  but,  being 
situated  on  a  rocky  point,  it  would  be  no  easy 
matter  for  an  enemy  to  make  his  approaches. 

The  dockyard  is  at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  upon 
the  low  land  of  Fort  Frederick,  as  described 
above  ;  a  large  arm  of  the  lake  runs  between  this 
and  the  town,  about  six  hundred  yards  across,  and 
extends  five  or  six  miles  into  the  country.  On 
the  shore  abovs  the  town  are  two  small  forts,  Mis- 
sissaqui  and  Gurney's  Points,  capable  of  holding 
three  or  four  heavy  guns  each.  A  small  island, 
called  Snake  Island,  about  three  miles  up  the 
lake,  is  fortified  ;  it  has  a  block-house  and  one  or 
two  guns.  It  having  an  extensive  view  of  the 
lake,  can  always  make  signals  to  the  town  and  other 
works  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  though  it 
could  not  do  much  itself  to  prevent  a  fleet  entering 
the  bay.  A  chain  of  block-houses  and  a  stockade, 
round  the  land-side  of  the  town,  finishes  the 
defence  of  Kingston. 

During  the  last  war  this  was  the  great  arsenal 
for  the  Upper  Lakes.  A  stranger  might  have 
almost  fancied  himself  near  Portsmouth.     In  the 


bay  there  lay  the  St.  Lawrence,  98  guns,  carrying 
120,  in  her  stern  she  had  10  guns,  to  keep  small 
craft  from  lying  under  it ;  the  Regent,  44 ;  the 
Psyche,  26  ;  the  Montreal,  26  ;  Niagara,  12  ;  and  a 
large  store-ship,  or  transport,  besides  schooners  and 
gun-boats.  When  the  ships  were  in  harbor  there 
was  all  the  stir  and  bustle  common  to  such  scenes  ; 
there  were  hundreds  of  ship-carpenters  in  the 
dockyard,  with  all  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
riggers,  sailmakers,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  The 
peace  came,  these  ships  were  all  laid  up  in  ordi- 
nary, and  most  probably  by  this  time  they  have  dis- 
appeared altogether ;  as  they  were  built  of  unsea- 
soned timber,  it  is  not  probable  they  could  have 
held  together  all  this  time. 

The  Americans  had  a  similar  establishment  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  about  twenty  miles  up  the  lake. 
They  had  about  the  same  number  of  ships  as  we 
had,  though  none  so  large  as  the  St.  Lawrence. 
They  used  to  cruise  across  the  mouth  of  the  Bay 
of  Kingston  every  Sunday  evening,  while  the  St. 
Lawrence  was  building,  bragging  that  as  soon  as 
she  was  ready  they  would  meet  our  fleet  outside 
the  Ducks  (islands  so  called.)  At  last  the  St. 
Lawrence  was  launched,  and  ready  for  sea  ;  she 
sailed,  and  all  the  fleet  with  her,  one  wing  of  the 
90th  Regiment  on  board,  acting  as  supernumerary 
marines — they  were  to  be  left  at  Niagara,  if  they 
got  there.  Great  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Kings- 
tonians  awaiting  the  event — not  a  soul  was  in 
their  beds  after  daylight — the  fleet  sailed — the 
people  cheered — and  anxiety  was  depicted  in 
every  countenance.  Every  noise  that  was  heard 
was  taken  for  a  gun  ;  everybody  started  at  the 
least  sound  ;  but  no  gun  was  heard  till  the  garri- 
son-gun at  sunset.  The  fleet  passed  the  Ducks, 
but  no  Brother  Jonathan  was  there — he  either  for- 
got to  come  out,  or  did  not  choose.  He  never 
assigned  any  reason.  So  in  a  few  days  our  fleet 
returned,  after  throwing  in  provision  and  supplies 
to  our  forces  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  neither 
saw  or  heard  of  the  enemy. 

Some  months  previous  to  this  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost  had  made  an  attack  on  Sackett's  Harbor, 
which  succeeded  in  every  point  except  one  ;  there 
a  small  blockhouse  still  held  out.  Our  troops  had 
landed  with  but  little  resistance,  the  Americans 
were  retreating,  we  could  have  had  their  dock- 
yard in  flames  in  five  minutes;  but  no,  our  com- 
mander ordered  the  men  to  retire  and  reembark, 
without  setting  fire  to  the  dockyard,  or  doing 
the  least  injury  to  anything.  There  was,  how- 
ever, the  extraordinary  scene  of  two  hostile  armies 
back  to  back  ! 

There  was  a  gallant  little  affair  further  up  the 
lake,  at  Oswego,  where  a  small  dockyard,  stores, 
&c,  were  destroyed. 

The  shores  of  Ontario  are  mostly  precipitous 
clay  banks,  till  they  come  near  Toronto ;  the 
country  round  is  now  well  settled,  and  there  are 
some  flourishing  villages,  such  as  Coburgh  and 
Hamilton,  scattered  along  them,  though  there  is 
no  harbor  or  place  of  any  importance  till  arriving 
at  Toronto.  Here  is  a  considerable  bay,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  the  city  ;  it  is  shallow,  and  only 
admits  small  vessels.  There  is  a  fort  upon  the 
rising  ground  within  the  bay,  too  far  from  the 
town  to  be  of  any  service  to  it  in  case  of 
need. 

The  American  troops  effected  a  landing,  and 
the  British  troops  evacuated,  the  magazine  blow- 
ing up  just  as  they  were  about  to  take  possession  ; 
the   American   general  and  several  of  his  men 
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being  killed,  the  rest  reembarked,  and  the  British 
troops  gallantly  returned  from  a  distance,  and  kept 
possession. 

At  the  back  of  Toronto,  there  is  a  considerable 
settlement,  which  extends  up  Yonge  street,  about 
seventy  miles  back  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron, 
at  Penetanguishene  and  Nottawasaga ;  these  were 
important  naval  posts  during  the  last  war.  The 
country  then  was  not  even  surveyed  ;  in  this  dis- 
trict now  there  is  a  flourishing  settlement  almost 
all  the  way. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  more  classical  ground, 
on  the  Niagara  frontier.  The  mouth  of  the  river 
lies  about  twenty-three  miles  nearly  south  of 
Toronto.  On  its  right  bank  is  the  American  fort 
of  Niagara  ;  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in 
this  country,  having  been  built  hy  the  French,  on 
their  first  settlement,  as  a  defence  against  the 
Indians.  It  is  a  very  large  and  strongly-built  edi- 
fice, the  walls,  especially  near  the  lower  part, 
being  extremely  thick  ;  it  is  three  stories  high, 
and  guns  are  mounted  on  the  top  ;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble, if  they  were  of  heavy  calibre,  that  their  own 
firing  would  injure  the  building.  This  is  sur- 
rounded by  some  modern  fortifications  and  bar- 
racks, and  altogether  makes  a  very  respectable 
fort ;  it  completely  commands  the  entrance  of  the 
river. 

It  was  carried  by  a  gallant  coup  de  main  last 
war.  A  party  of  the  100th  Regiment,  under 
Major  Hamilton,  crossed  the  river  about  two  miles 
up,  where  there  was  a  bend  ;  they  disembarked, 
and  caught  the  party  relieving  an  advanced  sentry. 
They  had  left  the  gate  open  behind  ;  they  were 
made  to  give  the  countersign — an  officer  and  a 
few  men  dashed  on  and  secured  the  gate — the 
guard  was  seized  before  they  could  give  the 
alarm.  The  soldiers  were  mostly  in  bed — they 
made  but  little  resistance — in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  whole  business  was  finished — and  the  fort  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  British  till  the  close 
of  the  war. 

In  the  event  of  hostilities,  something  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  must  be  done  ;  at  all  events,  Fort  Ni- 
agara must  be  British. 

The  old  Fort  George  stood  some  hundred  yards 
higher  up  the  river  ;  it  was  a  low  square  fort, 
without  tower  or  blockhouse  of  any  description, 
except  low,  log,  loop-holed  barracks.  This  fort 
was  so  admirably  placed,  that  it  could  be  enfiladed 
upon  every  face  by  the  enemy's  shot ;  but  he 
never  seemed  to  have  skill  enough  to  place  his 
artillery  so  as  to  annoy  the  people  in  the  fort  ; 
indeed,  he  never  tried,  but  with  a  few  light  guns 
he  would  have  made  the  place  too  hot  to  be 
tenable.  The  remains  of  General  Brock  were 
interred  in  one  of  the  bastions,  and  were  the 
means  of  preserving  the  fort  for  some  years,  till  a 
beautiful  monument  was  erected  for  him  on 
Queenston  Heights,  near  where  he  was  killed. 
This  monument  was  afterwards  defaced  and  partly 
thrown  down  by  a  Yankee  blackguard,  named 
Lett. 

The  Mississaqui  Fort  was  built  during  the  war  ; 
it  consisted  of  a  strong  tower  of  brickwork,  with 
guns  on  the  top,  and  was  surrounded  by  an  earthen 
star  fort,  which  had  several  guns  mounted  in  it, 
but  it  was  far  too  confined  to  be  of  much  use,  and 
there  was  scarcely  accommodation  for  a  few  ar- 
tillerymen within  its  inclosure. 

It  was  discovered  soon  after  the  war,  when  the 
guns  in  Fort  George  were  ordered  to  fire  upon  the 
building  in   Fort   Niagara,   that    a  tweuty-four- 


pounder  had  no  effect  upon  the  building  at  six 
hundred  yards  !  The  reason  was  the  powder  had 
been  so  long  in  store  that  its  strength  was  all 
gone.     What  state  is  it  in  now ! 

From  these  forts  the  country  runs  pretty  level 
as  far  as  Queenston.  Here  it  rises  abruptly  about 
three  hundred  feet,  into  what  is  commonly  called 
"  the  Mountain."  This  is  a  table-land,  which  runs 
all  round  the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  Lake 
Erie  is  situated  on  this,  and  running  down  into  the 
Niagara  river  or  strait,  falls  over  about  seven  miles 
above  Queenston,  and  causes  the  far-famed  cata- 
ract. The  river  can  be  crossed  as  far  up  as 
Queenston  ;  but  here  it  becomes  too  rapid,  and 
cannot  be  again  till  about  two  miles  above  the 
falls,  where  the  Welland  or  Chippewa  river  runs 
into  the  Niagara. 

This  was  a  point  of  some  importance,  and  this 
river  was  crossed  by  a  bridge,  defended  by  a  tite 
du  pont.  The  main  road  from  Fort  George  to 
Fort  Erie  passed  through  it,  and  there  was  no 
good  road  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  right ; 
indeed,  there  was  none  of  any  importance,  except 
merely  to  farm  houses. 

The  Welland  Canal  has  been  constructed  since 
the  war ;  it  runs  from  this  river  to  the  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario,  at  St.  Catherine's,  a  consider- 
able village  now.  During  the  war,  there  were 
not  above  three  or  four  houses  and  a  small 
church. 

Fort  Erie  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Ni- 
agara river ;  it  consisted  of  two  strong  stone 
buildings,  inclosed  within  an  earthen  rampart. 
This  was  garrisoned  by  two  or  three  companies, 
commanded  by  a  major.  Some  Americans  came 
over,  and  summoned  the  place,  which  he  gave  up 
without  hesitation  :  it  required  a  regular  siege 
to  get  it  again.  This  occurred  about  the  period 
when  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  other  vessels  went 
up  the  lake. 

When  the  Americans  found  we  were  about  in- 
vesting the  place,  they  in  one  night  threw  up  a 
breastwork  from  the  fort,  to  connect  a  small  hill 
(Snake  Hill)  about  a  mile  off,  which  was  imme- 
diately on  the  lake  shore,  and  prevented  us  from 
turning  their  flank,  or  getting  between  them  and 
the  water. 

After  it  was  considered  that  a  respectable  breach 
had  been  formed  in  the  mud  bastion,  dispositions 
were  made  for  a  general  attack.  The  8th  Regi- 
ment and  De  Watteville's  were  sent  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Snake  Hill  ;  the  others  to  storm  the 
breach,  and  be  in  reserve.  The  flints  were  taken 
out  of  the  muskets,  and  the  troops  moved  to  the 
attack  with  the  bayonet.  The  light  company  of 
the  8th  succeeded  in  getting  in  ;  but  as  the  Ameri- 
cans did  not  choose  to  give  them  time  to  fix  their 
flints,  they  had  no  opportunity  to  open  a  fire  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Americans,  which  would  have 
driven  them  away  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Yankees  drove  them  out.  An  explosion  taking 
place  on  the  breach, just  as  our  troops  had  es- 
tablished themselves  there,  nearly  a  whole  com- 
pany was  destroyed,  and  the  Americans  remained} 
masters  of  their  fort ;  all  because  the  flints  had; 
been  taken  out  of  the  muskets. 

Why  Fort  Erie  should  have  been  thought  wor- 
thy of  a  regular  siege  is  inexplicable  ;  had  the 
British  moved  up  sharply  after  the  business  of 
Lundy's  Lane,  near  the  falls  of  Niagara,  they 
might  have  been  up  nearly  as  soon  as  the  Ameri- 
cans  ;  at  all  events,  they  would  not  have  given, 
them  time  to  establish  themselves,  and  they,  might. 
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have  been  driven  at  once  into  the  lake,  or  other- 
wise annihilated,  without  all  the  trouble,  expense, 
and  loss  of  men  and  time  attendant  on  a  siege. 
Soon  after,  the  Americans  retired  across  the 
water,  without  saying  anything,  and  there  was 
not  a  single  American  soldier  in  the  province  in 
1814. 

The  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane  was  fought  some 
time  before  ;  it  did  not  commence  till  afternoon, 
and  was  a  sad  confused  piece  of  business.  An 
American  gun  was  limbered  up  to  a  British  lim- 
ber, and  vice  versa.  The  Glengarry  regiment  had 
been  skirmishing  in  front,  and  were  coming  in 
again,  when  a  British  regiment  taking  them,  from 
their  dark  uniforms,  for  Americans,  fired  a  volley 
into  them,  and  did  them  more  injury  than  trie  ene- 
my had  all  night.  So  much  for  the  system  of 
night  attacks.  It  still  remains  a  matter  of  doubt 
to  whom  the  victory  belonged,  both  parties  claim- 
ing it ;  but  the  British  may  be  considered  as  vic- 
tors in  this  case,  as  they  remained  on  the  ground, 
and  allowed  the  Americans  to  move  off  unmo- 
lested in  the  course  of  next  day,  and  make  them- 
selves as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit in  Fort  Erie. 

Lake  Erie  is  about  two  hundred  miles  long  from 
Buffalo  to  Amherstberg  ;  it  is  of  no  great  depth, 
and  vessels  can  anchor  in  any  part.  The  site  of 
the  fort  is  well  chosen,  as  it  commands  the  en- 
trance into  the  river.  About  twelve  miles  higher 
up  is  an  important  point,  affording  a  good  shelter 
under  Point  Abino,  when  the  wind  will  not  per- 
mit of  vessels  running  into  the  river,  which,  ex- 
cept Buffalo,  is  the  only  harbor  at  this  end  of  the 
lake.  About  halfway  up  the  lake,  the  Ouse,  or 
Grand  River,  falls  into  it.  This  was  made  a  naval 
station,  and  served  as  a  winter-harbor  for  our 
ships.  There  is  also  good  shelter  under  Long 
Point.  We  had  a  redoubt  near  here,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect vessels  between  Long  and  Turkey  Points,  this 
also  being  the  most  probable  place  for  the  enemy 
to  land,  as  it  is  easy  of  access,  and  a  flourishing 
settlement  running  for  some  distance  back,  might 
be  a  temptation  to  them. 

In  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  are  some  important 
islands,  one  in  particular,  Put-in-bay  Island,  so 
called  from  the  beautiful  harbor  it  contains,  where 
a  large  fleet  may  lie  perfectly  secure  while  wait- 
ing for  a  wind  up  or  down.  This  lake  never 
freezes  all  across,  though  it  does  for  a  considera- 
ble distance,  at  least  thirty  miles  below  Amherst- 
berg. 

We  lost  a  fleet  there  of  several  vessels,  after  a 
gallant  action,  in  which  Captain  Barclay,  the  com- 
mander, lost  his  arm.  It  arose  from  the  same 
cause  as  the  failure  on  Lake  Champlain — want  of 
sufficient  equipment  and  good  crews. 

Soon  after,  two  beautiful  schooners,  the  Ne- 
wash  and  Tecumseth,  of  one  hundred  tons  each, 
were  built,  and  some  smaller  craft ;  one  of  the  lat- 
ter was  commanded  by  the  famous  African  travel- 
ler, Captain  Clapperton. 

The  town  of  Amherstberg  is  situated  upon  the 
Ibanks  of  the  Detroit.  There  is  a  fort  above  the 
'town  ;  it  was  never  completed,  which  is  an  ad- 
vantage, as  it  was  most  injudiciously  placed.  Im- 
imediately  opposite  the  town  of  A  mherstberg  is  the 
"Island  of  Bois  Blanc  ;  this  is  the  place  for  the 
fort,  as  it  commands  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
both  channels.  It  was  very  near  sharing  the  fate 
■  of  the  island  near  Glengarry,  as  the  Americans 
■claimed  it,  saying  that  the  channel  was  between  it 
iand  Amherstberg.     This  is  the  most  frequented 


one,  but  nevertheless,  there  is  sufficient  water  on 
the  other  side,  as  well  as  a  greater  width.  In  this 
case  we  were  fortunate  ;  but,  in  the  event  of  war, 
this  island  must  be  fortified  immediately,  with  a 
battery  at  each  end  ;  by  this  means  the  lake  will 
be  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  party  wanting  the 
island,  as  no  vessel  can  pass  it  up  or  down,  and 
the  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower 
lakes  will  be  destroyed. 

About  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  higher  up  are 
the  towns  of  Sandwich  and  Windsor  ;  the  Ameri- 
can city  of  Detroit  is  immediately  opposite  the  lat- 
ter place.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  places  in  this 
country,  having  been  settled  by  the  French  soon 
after  Montreal.  There  is  a  fort  here,  but  it  is 
badly  placed,  having  been  intended  only  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  Indians  ;  it  has  but  a  poor  com- 
mand over  the  river,  it  is  some  distance  back,  and 
stands  high,  yet  it  serves  as  a  depot  for  arms  and 
troops,  from  which  they  could  easily  be  trans- 
ported up  or  down  the  lakes,  or  sent  across  to 
plunder  on  the  Canadian  shores. 

Detroit  formerly  belonged  to  the  British  by  con- 
quest; but  by  a  subsequent  treaty,  it  was  given, 
with  Fort  Niagara  and  some  other  places,  to  the 
Americans,  in  1791. 

Lake  St.  Clair  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  De- 
troit; it  is  so  very  shallow,  that  vessels  of  100 
tons  burthen  find  some  difficulty  in  getting  through 
it,  as  they  stir  up  the  mud  the  greatest  part  of  the 
way.  The  river  Thames  empties  itself  into  it ; 
some  of  the  best  land  in  the  province  is  on  the 
banks  of  this  river.  At  Chatham  there  is  reserved 
ground  for  building  a  fort  on,  at  a  point  where  the 
river  branches  off.  There  was  some  skirmishing 
here,  when  General  Proctor  retired  from  Amherst- 
berg and  Sandwich.  Tecumseth,  the  great  Indian 
chief,  was  killed  on  the  occasion  ;  his  loss  was 
severely  felt  at  the  time,  as  he  possessed  abilities 
of  the  highest  order.  It  would  far  exceed  our 
limits  to  enter  into  details  here. 

The  river  St.  Clair  joins  the  lake  of  that  name 
with  Lake  Huron.  It  is  a  fine  rapid  stream.  The 
Americans  have  a  fort  on  it,  at  the  entrance  into 
Lake  Huron,  and  we  had  one  nearly  opposite. 

Lake  Huron  may  safely  be  called  one  of  the 
great  lakes,  from  its  extent  and  depth.  There  are 
many  fine  islands  upon  it,  especially  Michilimacki- 
nac,  St.  Joseph's,  and  Drummond  Island. 

The  first  is  a  very  old  settlement,  and  was  taken 
possession  of  by  our  fur-traders,  as  a  depot.  It 
belongs  to  the  United  States  ;  we  took  it  from 
them  last  war,  and  kept  possession  of  it  till  the 
close. 

St.  Joseph's  was  made  a  British  settlement  after 
Mackinac  was  given  over  to  the  Americans,  and 
we  always  kept  a  garrison  there  ;  but  finding  that 
Drummond  Island,  though  a  poor  barren  rock,  was 
more  advantageous  as  a  military  post,  we  took 
possession  of  that  also,  and  withdrew  the  garrison 
from  the  more  fertile  place  of  St.  Joseph's.  After 
being  at  considerable  expense  in  fortifying  it,  im- 
proving the  harbor,  building  barracks,  &c,  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Boundary  Line  discovered 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Americans  ;  and  we  were 
obliged  to  give  it,  and  all  our  improvements,  to 
Brother  Jonathan.  No  doubt  he  will  now  avail 
himself  of  them. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  navigation  from  Lake 
Erie,  as  the  rapids  of  the  Sault  Ste  Marie,  be- 
tween Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  intervene.  The 
distance  is  not  very  great,  but  the  difficulties  of  the 
channel  are  loo  many  to  be  easily  made  navigable, 
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and  it  was  not  thought  of  in  the  former  wars,  as 
this  point  seemed  to  put  a  limit  to  our  proceeding 
further ;  but  now  we  may  say  we  are  only  half- 
way, as  we  have  to  break  new  ground  before  we 
can  get  upon  the  debatable  land  of  Oregon. 

Before,  however,  leaving  Lake  Huron,  we  must 
also  remark  the  ports  of  Penetanguishine  and 
Nottawasaga.  These  have  been  already  men- 
tioned as  lying  nearly  north  of  Toronto  about  sixty 
or  eighty  miles.  The  country  is  well  settled,  and 
troops  and  stores  could  be  more  easily  conveyed  to 
this  part,  for  the  service  of  Lake  Huron,  than  in 
any  other  way,  and  communication  kept  up  better 
with  head-quarters,  whether  at  Toronto  or  Niaga- 
ra, as  information  could  be  quickly  transmitted 
via  Yonge  Street  (the  name  of  the  road,  about 
seventy  miles  long)  ;  besides,  there  is  good  winter 
accommodation  for  the  ships  at  these  places. 

Little  is  known  beyond  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron  to  any  but  the  fur-traders  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  The  writer  of  these  articles  hav- 
ing often  fallen  in  with  these  people,  gained  some 
hearsay  knowledge  of  this  country. 

The  first  place  where  the  traders  put  up  at  is 
Fort  William,  a  station  built  by  the  North-west 
Company,  where  they  received  the  furs  from  the 
hunters  and  traders,  and  stored  the  goods  they 
received  from  Montreal  and  the  Canadas,  embark- 
ing the  furs  here  again  for  those  places. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  denied  the  right 
of  the  North-west  Company  to  trade  or  hunt  in 
certain  districts,  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  for  years.  As  the  people  in  this  distant 
region  considered  themselves  almost  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  laws,  they  determined  to  bring  the 
matter  to  an  issue  vi  et  armis.  On  the  reduction 
of  some  foreign  regiments,  De  Meuron's  and  De 
Watteville's,  the  two  rival  companies  enlisted 
several  of  the  men,  who,  with  some  of  their  offi- 
cers, went  up  to  the  North-west  Territory,  as  it 
was  then  called  ;  and  the  business  did  not  finish 
without  some  bloodshed.  Fort  William  was  sur- 
prised, the  principal  partner  of  the  North-west 
Company  and  some  others  taken  prisoners,  and 
carried  down  to  Canada.  Between  war  and  law, 
the  North-west  Company  was  obliged  to  coalesce, 
and  formed  one  company,  under  the  title  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

It  will  remain  to  be  seen  what  steps  our  govern- 
ment will  pursue  as  to  taking  possession  of  the 
Oregon  Territory,  and  of  keeping  the  Americans 
from  it ;  but  the  distance  is  so  great,  that  this 
cannot  be  effected  without  some  difficulty.  For 
in  the  first  place,  let  us  suppose  troops  on  Lake 
Huron,  there  are  no  means  of  transporting  them 
across  Lake  Superior  ;  and  even  if  there  were, 
how  are  they  to  be  conveyed  to  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  through  a  country  without  a 
house  or  the  least  accommodation  for  them !  All 
their  provisions  would  have  to  go  with  them,  and 
there  are  no  beasts  of  burden  fit  for  the  service. 
Pemican  is  bad  food  for  English  soldiers.*  Sup- 
posing these  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  it  would 
take  near  a  whole  summer  to  move  a  regiment  to 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — say  nothing  of 
getting  them  over.  This  scheme  must  be  aban- 
doned. The  other  way  of  getting  to  the  Oregon, 
via  Cape  Horn,  is  so  tedious  that  it  would  be  next 

*  Pemican  is  dried  meat,  chopped  up,  and  mixed  with 
grease  ;  it  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  fur-traders. 


to  impossible  to  think  of  doing  anything  in  an 
efficient  manner  on  that  side. 

There  is  nevertheless  an  effective  body  to  be 
got  on  the  spot,  viz.,  the  Traders,  and  their  chil- 
dren the  Bois  Brules,  or  half-breeds.  The  coun- 
try has  plenty  of  them,  and  they  being  loyal 
British  subjects,  there  would  be  nothing  wrong  in 
employing  them  ;  and  a  few  officers  going  out  to 
organize  them  a  little,  a  most  effective  force  could 
be  raised  in  a  short  time.  They  are  already 
accustomed  to  the  climate  and  inured  to  hardships. 
The  Americans  that  Mr.  Polk  sympathizes  with 
so  much,  are,  no  doubt,  people  of  pretty  much  the 
same  class,  though  he  would  make  them  appear 
as  innocent  as  Arcadian  shepherds.  We  well 
know  "  the  real  nater  of  the  genewine  kreeter ;" 
and  as  it  may  be  taken  as  a  matter  beyond  the 
slightest  doubt  that  they  are  fellows  who  will  not 
stick  at  trifles,  why,  therefore,  should  we  be  scru- 
pulous about  employing  the  means  in  our  power  to 
protect  the  property  which  they  would  deprive  us 
of?  Depend  upon  it,  if  it  was  not  worth  having, 
they  never  would  have  thought  of  taking  it :  and 
if  it  is  good  for  them,  it  is  equally  so  for  us.  It  is 
also  most  certain  that  there  is  no  advantage,  how- 
ever mean,  that  they  will  not  take  against  us  ;  and 
if  we  wish  to  prosper  in  this  business,  we  must  not 
be  particular  as  to  the  means  we  may  employ. 
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Why  are  springs  enthroned  so  high, 
Where  the  mountains  kiss  the  sky? 
'T  is  that  thence  their  streams  may  flow, 
Fertilizing  all  below. 

Why  have  clouds  such  lofty  flight, 
Basking  in  the  golden  light  ? 
'Tis  to  send  down  genial  showers 
On  this  lower  world  of  ours. 

Why  does  God  exalt  the  great? 
'T  is  that  they  may  prop  the  state ; 
So  that  toil  its  sweets  may  yield, 
And  the  sower  reap  the  field. 

Riches,  why  doth  he  confer  ? 
That  the  rich  may  minister, 
In  the  hour  of  their  distress, 
To  the  poor  and  fatherless. 

Does  He  light  a  Newton's  mind? 
'T  is  to  shine  on  all  mankind. 
Does  He  give  to  Virtue  birth  ? 
'Tis  the  salt  of  this  poor  earth. 

Reader,  whosoe'er  thou  art, 
What  thy  God  has  given,  impart. 
Hide  it  not  within  the  ground  ; 
Send  the  cup  of  blessing  round. 

Hast  thou  power  ? — the  weak  defend  ; 
Light? — give  light :  thy  knowledge  lend  ; 
Rich? — remember  him  who  gave  ; 
Free? — be  brother  to  the  slave. 

Called  a  blessing  to  inherit, 
Bless — and  richer  blessings  merit  : 
Give — and  more  shall  yet  be  given  : 
Love,  and  serve — and  look  for  heaven. 
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From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 
THE    CRUSADE   AND    THE    CURSE. 

The  National  Intelligencer  quoted  some  days 
ago  an  article  of  ours  on  the  crusade  against 
Mexico,  and  the  "  Union,"  in  transferring  it  to  its 
columns,  remarks  : 

"  The  facts,  then,  are  these  :  the  London  Times 
was  taking  the  part  of  Mexico  against  our  own 
country.  It  sought  to  encourage  Mexico,  even 
into  war,  by  telling  her  that  she  might  worst  us  in 
the  campaign  ;  that  she  need  not  dread  an  inva- 
sion ;  that  we  had  not  more  troops  than  were 
necessary  to  garrison  our  own  posts  ;  we  had  none 
to  spare  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico.  Was  it  not 
right  in  us  to  expose  the  blunder  into  which  the 
London  Times  had  fallen !  to  warn  the  British 
ministers,  to  warn  Mexico  herself,  against  the  con- 
sequences of  acting  upon  these  erroneous  views? 
to  entreat  Great  Britain  not  to  meddle  with  us ; 
not  to  stimulate  Mexico  to  hostilities  ;  not  to  force 
us  to  take  California,  and  therefore  not  tempt  us  to 
keep  it !  Was  the  spirit  or  the  temper  of  our 
article,  in  attempting  to  prevent  war,  with  all  the 
injuries  it  would  bring  on  Mexico,  wrong?  Was 
it  wrong  in  us  to  tell  the  London  Times  that, 
though  we  might  not  have  regular  troops  enough, 
yet  volunteers  would  start  up  on  the  first  sound  of 
the  bugle  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
sufficient  to  overrun  Mexico,  occupy  the  halls  of 
Montezuma,  and  conquer  the  valleys  of  California? 
Whose  spirit,  then,  is  the  best,  and  the  most 
pacific — his,  who,  seeing  the  blunder  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,  sought  to  correct  it,  and  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  provoking  a  war,  and  sketched 
out  the  resources  of  a  free  and  enterprising 
people,  or  the  London  Times,  who  would  en- 
courage Mexico  to  plunge  into  war,  by  the  hope 
of  impunity  and  the  prospect  of  success?" 

Let  us,  on  this  question  of  peace  or  war,  waive 
all  minor  matters.  The  Union  need  not  fear  the 
loyalty  of  any  party,  if  conflict  comes  with  any 
foreign  nation.  Americans  will  be  Americans  in 
that  hour.  Oppose  its  coming — regret  it — dread 
it :  all  this  may  be  with  a  portion  of  them.  But 
there  will  be  no  fear,  no  division,  when  the  hour 
is  :  we  shall  all  move  together  as  one  man — as  one 
party.  Nor  should  the  Union  trouble  itself  about 
the  London  Times.  That  journal  neither  sways 
the  British  public,  nor  speaks  for  the  British  min- 
istry. And  if  it  did  both,  the  Official  misunder- 
stands the  real  drift  of  its  articles  about  Mexico, 
if  we  read  them  aright.  But  let  the  Times  go.  It 
was  not  the  reference  to  that ;  it  was  not  the 
notice  of  any  blunders  committed  by  that  journal ; 
it  was  not  for  any  of  the  suggestions  thrown  out 
by  the  Union,  that  we  were  lead  to  speak  and 
write  as  we  did  ;  it  was  the  apparent  seeming 
purpose  of  the  Official,  strongly  backed  by  its  lead- 
ing friends,  to  keep  alive  the  war  spirit  of  the 
land  ;  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people  un- 
necessarily, we  had  almost  said  ivantonly,  against 
foreign  powers ;  to  encourage  a  preparation  for 
conflict ;  to  bring  about,  in  short,  such  conflict 
even  while  pacific,  in  part,  in  speech,  and  preten- 
sion. This  it  was  we  dreaded,  both  for  the  pres- 
ent and  for  the  future,  and  this  alone.  And  this 
dread  is  in  nowise  diminished  by  the  explanatory 
article  of  the  Union  ;  for  that  assigns  as  the  reason 
why  it  spoke  as  it  did  the  purpose  to  "entreat 
Great  Britain  *  *  not  to  force  us  to  take  Cali- 
fornia, and,  therefore,  not  to  tempt  us  to  keep  it." 
Why  should  Great  Britain  force  us  to  do  wrong  ? 


Why  tempt  us  to  excess — to  a  boundless  ambition 
for  conquest?  But  we  shall  pass  by  all  these 
matters,  and,  if  the  Union  (to  whose  general  fair- 
ness and  gentlemanly  bearing  we  bear  cheerful 
testimony)  will  lend  us  its  ear  for  a  few  moments, 
we  will  give  some  of  the  causes  for  our  anxiety  on 
this  important  subject. 

1.  The  social  position  of  the  West,  as  it  knows, 
is  somewhat  peculiar.  From  a  variety  of  causes 
the  ambition  with  all  to  be  first,  to  get  up  in  the 
world,  is  as  hot  as  ever  inflamed  or  afflicted  the 
human  breast.  The  competition  in  trade — the  in- 
tense, fierce  energy  with  which  business  and  labor 
are  driven  for  money — not  for  its  sake  simply,  but 
for  the  power  it  gives,  and  the  rank  it  confers — 
these  things  are  as  marked  upon  the  face  of  our 
society  as  the  foam  on  the  storm-beaten  wave. 
What  climate  stops  our  adventurers?  What 
peril,  by  land  or  sea,  disheartens  or  damps  their 
efforts?  What  scheme,  however  mighty,  or  bold, 
alarms  their  fears  or  retards  their  action  ?  For 
self-advancement,  for  social  power  and  position, 
they  will  brave  anything  and  everything — disease, 
privation,  famine,  even  death  itself.  This  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  social  temper  of  the  west. 

2.  Our  political  ambition  is,  if  possible,  bolder 
and  more  reckless  than  our  social  ambition.  We 
have  been  educated  in  strife.  We  love  it,  and 
look  for  it,  as  a  necessary  aliment  of  life.  The 
people  enter  into  it,  indeed,  as  if  it  were  all  in  all 
to  them,  and  consequently  party  is  carried  into 
everything,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  rules  every- 
thing. For  proof  of  this  we  need  only  look  at  the 
gigantic  undertakings  by  western  states — their 
failure — the  manner  in  which  that  failure  was  met 
by  them — and  the  character  of  their  legislators,  at 
home  and  at  Washington.  The  latter  considera- 
tion alone  will  explain  all  we  would  say.  For  one 
of  the  most  alarming  symptoms  we  have  noticed 
is,  the  character  of  the  representation,  as  a  whole, 
sent  by  the  west  to  their  home  legislatures  and  to 
congress.  It  is  young,  inexperienced,  reckless, 
ignorant,  coarse,  revolutionary  in  spirit,  and,  in 
part,  infidel  at  heart.  It  scrambles  for  office  by  • 
using  the  most  polluting  means,  and,  when  in 
office,  puts  itself  in  market  for  higher  advance- 
ment, or  a  surer  position,  with  the  most  corrupt 
effrontery.  Let  it  not  be  said  here  that  any  party 
in  the  west  lacks  the  necessary  virtue  or  intelli- 
gence to  prevent  this  state  of  things.  They  do 
not.  They  have  enough  of  both,  under  a  proper 
self-control,  to  meet  any  crisis  in  a  wide  and  wise 
spirit,  and  to  do  for  the  country  what  the  country 
might  need  in  it.  But  they  have  been  carried 
away,  maddened  and  blinded  by  party  excess 
and  political  ambition,  and  they  have  thus  im- 
pulsively sacrificed,  so  far  as  they  could  sacri- 
fice them,  their  immediate  interests  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state  and  nation,  for  the  present  and 
future. 

3.  Our  location — the  very  natural  advantages 
we  enjoy — give  a  vigor,  an  energy  to  human  life, 
which,  with  these  operating  causes,  surround  us 
with  peril.  No  man  can  be  great  without  rever- 
ence, a  love  of  home,  steadiness  and  patience. 
No  nation  can  be  great  or  permanent  without  these 
same  qualities.  Look  at  the  west,  with  this  view, 
geographically.  There  is  hardly  a  spot,  distant 
or  near,  which  may  not  be  reached  in  a  few  days. 
If  the  wayfarer  stands  on  the  wharf  at  Cincinnati, 
he  knows,  as  he  hears  the  escape  of  steam,  that 
he  may  be  at  the  Balize  or  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony ere  he  is  missed  almost  from  home  ;  and 
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every  boy  knows  it  too  ;  all  know  that  Texas  is 
within  a  short  distance,  and  Oregon  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  our  travel.  Is  there  excitement,  greater 
opportunity  for  gain,  surer  or  more  rapid  advance- 
ment, socially  or  politically,  in  these  or  other  dis- 
tant sections,  they  are  off — off,  though  we  have 
civilization  and  millions  of  acres  inviting  their 
settlement — off,  though  they  quit  home  and  the 
kindred  of  home.  We  have  freedom  of  will,  free- 
dom of  action,  and  the  vigor  and  energy  conse- 
quent thereupon,  in  their  wildest  form,  to  be 
within  the  compass  of  legal  restraint.  But  we 
have  not  reverence,  content,  love  of  home,  a 
6teady,  regular  industry,  that  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose and  of  habit  so  essential  to  safe  progress 
and  a  safe  stability,  in  the  individual  or  the 
nation. 

Now,  taking  these  views  of  our  social  and  po- 
litical position — of  the  natural  and  necessary  influ- 
ence arising  from  our  location — we  do  dread,  as 
every  thinking  man  must  dread,  any  move  on  any 
question,  at  home  or  abroad,  which  may  feed  the 
fire  of  excitement  among  us,  and  fan  into  an  in- 
tenser  flame  the  passion  for  more  rapid  individual 
advancement,  or  for  wider  empire.  We  can  work 
through  all  difficulties,  if  this  one  peril  may  be 
shunned.  We  can  work  through  them  trium- 
phantly, and,  with  the  great  qualities  of  soul  we 
possess,  attain  the  highest  pitch  of  human  great- 
ness, if  this  one  evil  does  not  bear  us  down  and 
crush  us.  We  know  what  a  spirit  of  conquest  has 
wrought  out  ever  for  other  nations.  We  know 
how  man  has  fallen — how  whole  people  have  been 
shackled  and  slain — whenever  and  wherever  this 
infernal  thirst  for  acquisition  has  been  let  loose 
and  made  the  central  principle  of  action.  Nor 
shall  we  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule.  For  let 
this  principle  fire  the  west — let  it  prepare  the 
people  of  the  west  to  answer  the  bugle's  blast 
summoning  them  to  the  field  with  the  watchword 
"  Ho  !  for  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas  and  the 
mines  of  Mexico — for  California  and  the  Pacific !" 
and  its  spirit  would  sweep  with  the  fury  of  the 
hurricane  through  our  valley,  leaving  its  track 
marked,  sooner  or  later,  by  desolation  and  death. 
We  dread  it.  It  seems,  as  we  look  upon  it,  and 
sounds,  as  we  hear  it,  while  moving  steadily  on, 
and  slowly  marshalling  its  force,  as  the  very 
plague-spot  and  death-knell  of  our  home  and  hopes 
— of  our  freedom. 

Let  not  the  editor  of  the  Union,  because  of  the 
still  life  he  has  led  in  Virginia,  think  we  indulge 
in  excess  of  speech  in  referring  to  the  energy  of 
the  west.  None  of  us  realize  its  extent.  We 
know  what  it  has  done,  but  we  know  not  what  it 
may  do.  The  second  child  born  in  Cincinnati 
lives,  and  has  not  seen  the  middle  age  of  life  ;  yet 
now  the  city  has  near  eighty  thousand  inhabitants  ! 
The  old  pioneer  who  settled  here  when  Ohio  was 
a  wide  wilderness,  walks  among  us  hearty  and 
strong,  if  his  locks  be  whitened  with  the  winter 
a  green  old  age  ;  yet  he  moves  amid  a  throng  of 
two  millions  of  souls,  and  beholds  improvements 
which  the  elder  states  of  the  world  do  not  possess. 
And  the  first  child  born  of  American  parents  west 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  who  knew  Washing- 
ton as  a  surveyor  on  the  banks  of  the  Kenawha, 
when  the  whole  northwest,  with  immaterial  ex- 
ceptions, was  in  possession  of  the  savage,  is  yet 
alive,  and  scarce  numbers  her  four-score  years  and 
ten  ;  yet  in  her  day  she  has  witnessed  the  growth 
of  an  empire — the  peopling  of  the  mighty  valley 
between  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ! 


And,  above  all,  let  him  not  suppose  we  overrate 
the  danger  of  centralizing  and  imbedding  this 
energy  with  a  love  of  conquest,  of  self-aggrandize- 
ment. If  he  does,  he  will  cry  peace  when  there 
is  no  peace.  And  this,  experience — our  experi- 
ence— may  teach  him,  and  all  of  us.  Look  at 
Georgia.  Who  would  have  supposed — what 
patriot  would  have  admitted — that  a  land  lottery 
scheme,  with  judicious  reports  set  afloat  at  the 
right  time  about  gold  regions  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try, could  have  induced  the  Legislature  to  plan, 
and  the  people  to  sanction,  and  the  courts  to  up- 
hold, a  legalized  plunder  of  the  property  of  the 
Cherokees — a  property  recognized  and  held  sacred 
by  solemn  treaties  with  government,  from  Wash- 
ington's day  to  the  very  hour  it  was  foully  seized1? 
Each  male  inhabitant  of  Georgia  had,  through  the 
lottery,  a  piece  of  land  secured  to  him  in  that 
country,  and  the  temptation  could  not  be  resisted. 
The  Cherokees  were  made  outcasts  before  the  fell 
spirit  of  acquisition,  and  the  home  of  the  Indian 
was  usurped  by  the  white  man.  Look,  too,  at  the 
west.  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
are  for  war — for  war  with  Mexico,  for  war  with 
Great  Britain,  "  because  the  honor  of  the  country 
demands  it."  Yet  they  stand  branded  with  the 
infamy  of  Repudiation  !  The  love  of  excitement, 
of  adventure,  of  plunder ;  a  bold  recklessness  of 
spirit,  and  a  determination  to  follow  out  whatever 
impulse  may  be  uppermost ;  a  thirst  for  acqui- 
sition— what  but  these  causes,  chiefly,  could  make 
these  states  trample  under  foot  their  own  honesty, 
and  clamor  for  human  blood  1  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  on  this  point?  If  so,  look  once  more  at  the 
far  west,  when  the  cry  was  "  Freedom  for  Texas  ! 
Mexico,  her  mines  and  her  churches!"  and  see 
how  there  flocked  around  the  standard-bearer  of 
that  cause,  on  our  very  soil,  thousands  of  our 
youth,  and  how  Texan  independence  was  won — 
not  by  a  home  force,  but  by  American  arms. 

No,  no  !  We  neither  exaggerate  the  energy 
of  the  west,  nor  the  dangers  which  beset  the  west 
from  a  wrong  application  of  that  energy.  Preven- 
tion is  our  only  safe  means  of  cure,  and  our  prayer 
should  be,  deliver  us  from  temptation.  For,  we 
repeat  again,  once  start  the  ball,  once  fire  the 
public  mind,  once  whet  the  common  appetite  for 
plunder  and  for  conquest,  and  we  shall  have — not 
Texas  alone — not  Mexico  in  addition — but  Cali- 
fornia, and  whatever  else  our  strong  arm  may 
grasp,  until  it  be  shorn  or  shattered,  as  it  must  be 
in  the  end,  by  over-tasked,  unnatural,  corrupt 
effort.  We  crave  peace,  then,  if  peace  may  be 
honorably  had.  We  crave  the  spirit  of  peace,  and 
a  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  as  the  fixed  feel- 
ing and  living  principle  of  the  nation.  For  the 
sake  of  the  west ;  for  its  steady  growth  and  its 
true  happiness  ;  for  the  sake  of  the  union  and  its 
stability  ;  for  the  sake  of  human  progress,  we 
crave  all  this :  and  we  would  have  the  Official  at 
Washington,  and  the  leading  press  on  both  sides, 
and  the  people  everywhere  say  nothing,  do 
nothing,  uphold  no  man  and  sustain  no  policy, 
which  would  enkindle  unnecessarily  a  war-spirit, 
stimulate  improperly  the  desire  for  acquisition,  01 
feed  in  any  way,  or  for  any  end,  a  thirst  of  adven- 
ture, of  excitement,  of  conquest. 


Highly  Appropriate. — Ireland,  we  under- 
stand, at  the  dictation  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  is 
about  to  repudiate  the  shamrock,  and  instead  of  it 
to  assume,  for  a  national  emblem,  the  aspen,  as 
typical  of  eternal  agitation. 
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It  is  a  subject  for  regret,  rather  than  surprise, 
that  the  enormpus  sacrifice  which,  even  fettered 
and  hampered  as  he  is,  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  made 
of  party  interests  and  feelings,  has  met  with  so 
scanty  a  return.  He  has  paid  what,  from  him, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  exorbitant  price  for  Irish 
conciliation.  But  Ireland  is  not  conciliated — he  is 
only  laughed  at,  and  told  to  "  bid  again."  The 
sole  result  as  yet  of  his  efforts  to  subdue  Irish 
discontents  has  been  to  revive  into  a  fiercer  flame 
then  ever  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  repeal 
agitation,  and  turn  the  sullen  alienation  of  recent 
months  into  the  haughty  defiant  furor  of  the 
"  repeal  year."  As  for  the  "  great  difficulty,"  it 
looks  just  now  greater  than  at  any  previous  period 
since  Sic  Robert  Peel  began  to  take  it  in  hand. 
The  premier  has  nearly  gone  the  whole  round  of 
political  expedients,  and  has  found  them,  one  and 
all,  unavailing.  His  tools  break  in  his  hands.  The 
do-nothing  policy  and  the  policy  of  coercion  by 
strain  and  twist  of  law  have  been  severally  ex- 
hausted. Coercion  by  "new  powers"  is,  we  re- 
joice to  see,  again  expressly  disclaimed  ;  and  the 
only  residuary  alternative,  conciliation,  has  pro- 
duced results  on  the  first  trial  the  very  reverse  of 
encouraging.  England  and  Scotland  are  outra- 
geously exasperated ;  Ireland  is  obstreperously 
and  ostentatiously  ungrateful. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the  par- 
ticular and  immediate  causes  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
failure  in  his  recently  well-meant  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate Catholic  Ireland  through  her  priesthood  ; — 
such  as  the  foolish  and  un6tatesmanlike  talk  about 
the  "small  cloud,"  and  the  still  more  foolish  and 
unstatesmanlike — the  unconstitutional  and  insolent 
bravado  with  which  Mr.  Macaulay  worse  than 
spoiled  the  effect  of  his  otherwise  so  admirable 
speech  on  the  Irish  Church.  It  is  true  that  these 
two  oratorical  escapades — the  one,  by  flattering  the 
repealers  into  the  most  exorbitant  notion  of  their 
power,  the  other  by  irritating  them  into  the  asser- 
tion and  display  of  that  power — have  served  as 
the  occasions  of  that  alarming  reaction  which  the 
torpid  repeal  agitation  has  exhibited  during  the 
past  few  weeks.  But  the  real  cause  of  the  minis- 
terial failure  lies  deeper.  We  fear  that  it  is  per- 
manent and  incurable.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with,  we 
verily  believe,  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  is 
disabled  by  his  party  connexions  and  by  the  mem- 
ories with  which  his  name  is  associated,  from 
effectually  conciliating  Ireland.  Conciliatory  mea- 
sures at  his  hands  do  not,  and  cannot  conciliate ; 
for  they  are  void  of  the  grace  of  kindness  and  the 
dignity  of  justice.  Conciliation  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel  means  boons.  It  can  never  take  any  higher 
character  than  that  of  concession;  and  no  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  was  ever  yet  successfully 
governed  by  mere  concession.  Concession  is  good 
when  it  is  regulated  by  some  intelligible  principle  ; 
when  it  is  but  another  name  for  justice ;  when  it 
is  made  promptly  and  in  full  to  the  whole  extent 
of  what  justice  requires.  But  concession  merely 
as  concession— concession,  having  visibly  no  higher 
aim  than  that  of  making  a  noisy  people  quiet,  and 
a  turbulent  people  tame  ;  concession — tardily  and 
reluctantly  adopted,  in  obedience  to  overpowering 
external  necessities,  and  measured  by  the  standard 
of  the  expediencies  of  the  hour — can  serve  no 
other  purpose  than  to  provoke  new  and  larger 
demands.     Concession  of  any  sort,  and  on  almost 


any  ground,  is,  no  doubt,  infinitely  better  than 
coercion,  where  there  are  real  wrongs  to  redress, 
and  genuine  discontents  to  satisfy.  But,  as  a 
principle  or  maxim  of  government,  "  concession" 
is  an  absurdity.  Acts  of  concession,  for  simple 
concession's  sake,  are  mere  "  boons  for  misbeha- 
vior"— premiums  on  discontent.  They  may  in- 
dicate the  agreeable  virtue  of  an  easy  temper ; 
but  they  betray  the  fatal  vice  of  a  want  of  pur- 
pose. The  statesman  who  practically  avows  him- 
self ready  and  willing  to  give  "  anything:  for  a 
quiet  life,"  rewards  and  invites  disquiet.  Nobody 
thanks  him  for  doing  what  he  says  he  had  rather 
not  do,  but  cannot  help  doing.  He  buys  and  begs 
off  the  enemy  for  to-day  ;  but  the  enemy  will 
come  again  and  try  his  fortune  to-morrow.  He 
tells  all  malcontents,  that  their  only  chance  is  in 
making  him  excessively  uncomfortable ;  that  his 
favors  begin  and  end  with  his  fears.  He  gives 
agitators  a  direct  interest  in  creating  and  awaiting 
those  dangerous  emergencies  which  constitute  the 
expediencies  by  which  they  profit.  The  "con- 
cession" policy  is  essentially  uncertain  and  undis- 
criminating.  It  is  shapeless  and  limitless.  It 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  just  and  the  un- 
just, the  reasonable  and  the  unreasonable.  You 
can  never  tell  what  a  "  concession"  statesman 
will  do,  or  not  do,  till  you  have  tried.  If  he 
yields  a  little  to  a  "small  cloud,"  there  is  no 
knowing  but  he  may  yield  everything  to  a  hurri- 
cane ;  and  it  is  worth  while  making  or  waiting 
for  the  hurricane.  We  do  not  undertake  to  say 
whether  the  ruling  powers  of  Conciliation  Hall 
really  believe  that  they  can  get  repeal  from  the 
present  government.  But  certainly  they  have 
every  reason,  so  far  as  the  public  character  and 
acts  of  the  premier  are  concerned,  to  think  that 
they  can.  At  all  events,  it  is  worth  trying,  for 
the  sake  of  the  boons  and  windfalls  that  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  mean  while. 

We  have  no  pleasure  in  writing  thus  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  of  the  undoubtedly  well-meant 
policy  which  he  has  recently  adopted.  Most 
gladly  would  we  have  witnessed — most  gladly 
would  we  now  witness — the  falsification  of  every 
opinion  we  have  at  any  time  expressed,  as  to  his 
incapability  of  conciliating  Ireland  to  the  empire. 
Little  as  we  can  respect  his  general  character  as  a 
public  man,  we  must  respect  the  motives  by  which 
he  has  been  actuated  in  his  late  unpopular  mea- 
sures. Whatever  he  may  have  been  in  time  past, 
and  may  still  be  in  reference  to  other  matters, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  is  honest  now 
in  this  matter.  His  recent  public  acts  we  regard 
as  among  the  most  creditable  of  his  life.  He  has 
sacrificed  consistency  with  past  party  professions, 
in  order  to  be  consistent  with  present  imperial 
necessities.  He  has  broken  his  party  to  pieces 
for  the  good  of  the  empire.  He  has  felt  as  an 
imperial  statesman,  rather  than  as  a  parliamentary 
politician.  Yet  we  cannot  but  own  that  his  hu- 
miliating failure  is  perfectly  well  merited.  It 
seems  hard,  indeed,  that  a  public  man  should  be 
punished  for  his  good  deeds,  derided  for  a  merito- 
rious conversion,  branded  "  hypocrite"  and  "  apos- 
tate" for  one  of  the  sincerest  things  that  man  ever 
did,  and  fail  most  conspicuously  where  he  meant 
most  honestly.  This  does  not,  however,  strike  us 
as  quite  the  true  way  of  stating  the  case.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  suffers  now,  not  for  present  honesty, 
but  for  past  dishonesty.  He  is  undergoing  the 
retribut.on  due  to  the  political  sins  of  many  years, 
sins  which  have  hitherto  had  only  pleasant  and 
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profitable  consequences.  It  would  hardly  be  de- 
sirable, for  the  interests  of  public  morality — 
whether  desirable  or  not,  it  is  not  possible — that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  slide  softly  and  gracefully 
into  virtue,  without  paying  some  penalty  for  the 
vices  of  a  lifetime ;  especially  as  he  is  in  the 
actual  fruition  of  his  ill-gotten  earnings.  Political 
amnesties,  with  "  no  questions  asked,"  would  not 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  our  parliamentary  and 

?ublic  morals.  The  difficulty  which  Sir  Robert 
'eel  now  encounters  in  his  efforts  to  do  right,  is  a 
difficulty  which  he  has  made  for  himself.  The 
passions  and  prejudices  which  so  fatally  obstruct 
and  thwart  him,  are  the  passions  and  prejudices 
by  which  he  helped  himself  into  office.  The  Ire- 
land which  is  the  "  chief  difficulty"  of  the  anxious 
and  baffled  minister,  was  the  chief  facility,  the 
most  valued  political  capital,  of  the  unscrupulous 
ex-ministerial  party  leader.  That  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  honest  men  to  help  hirn  to  conquer  his  diffi- 
culty, does  not  constitute  any  reason  for  blinking 
the  fact  of  its  origin.  If  it  be,  as  it  would  seem, 
that  this  able,  accomplished,  enlightened,  and 
well-meaning  statesman,  has  absolutely  disabled 
himself  from  performing,  or  even  usefully  at- 
tempting, the  task  of  reconciling  Ireland  to  the 
British  empire,  he  only  bears  the  penalty  due  to  a 
lifetime  of  trimming  and  trickery. 

For  ourselves — feeling  no  other  sympathy  with 
Irish  repealers  than  that  anxious  desire  for  justice 
to  their  much  wronged  country,  which  is  con- 
sistent with  a  strong  aversion  to  their  particular 
mode  of  seeking  it — and  utterly  abominating  the 
anti-Irish  and  anti-Catholic  bigotries  that  have 
lately  expressed  themselves  with  so  disgraceful  a 
bitterness  on  this  side  of  the  channel — we  cannot 
but  allow  that  the  conduct  of  the  agitators  in  both 
countries,  is  deserving  of  very  large  allowances. 
Nor  do  we  feel  in  the  least  disposed,  even  yet,  to 
despair  of  witnessing  the  successful  solution  of 
the  problem  of  binding  together,  in  living  union, 
countries  which,  after  all,  are  plainly  made  for 
each  other — which  have  the  same  essential  inter- 
ests, and  must,  without  incredible  folly  and  per- 
versity on  one  side,  or  both,  share  in  perpetuity 
the  same  social  and  political  fortunes. 


From  Tail's  Magazine. 
AMERICAN    POETRY.* 

This  is  a  slight  book  in  its  exterior  form,  and 
the  frame-work  of  the  intention  of  it  is  slighter  still, 
The  American  writer,  Mr.  Cornelius  Mathews,  is 
the  secretary  of  the  Author's  Copyright  Protection 
Club  in  New  York  ;  and  is  known  in  his  own 
country  by  the  "  Motley  Book,"  "  Puffer  Hop- 
kins," and  humorous  prose  works  of  the  like 
order,  indicating  a  quick  eye,  and  a  ready  philoso- 
phy in  the  mind  that  waits  on  it ;  generous  sympa- 
thies towards  humanity  in  the  mass,  and  a  very 
distinct  and  characteristic  nationality.  He  has 
written  also  a  powerful  fiction  called  "  Behemoth." 
The  small  volume  before  us  consists  of  poems ; 
and,  both  for  their  qualities  and  their  defects,  they 
are  to  be  accounted  worthy  of  some  respectful 
attention. 

To  render  clearer  the  thought  which  is  in  us, 
we  pass  to  general  considerations.  The  contrast 
between  the  idea  of  what  American  poetry  should 
be,  and  what  it  is,  is  as  plain  as  the  Mississippi  on 
the  map.  The  fact  of  the  contrast  faces  us.  With 
abundant   flow   and    facility,    the   great   body  of 

*  "  Poems  on  Man  in  his  various  aspects  under  the 
American  Republic."  By  Cornelius  Mathews.  New  York. 


American  verse  has  little  distinct  character  of  any 
kind,  and  still  less  national  character.  There  is 
little  in  it  akin  to  the  mountains  and  rivers,  the 
prairies  and  cataracts,  among  which  it  arises. 
This  sound  from  the  forests  is  not  of  them.  It  is 
as  if  a  German  bullfinch,  escaped  from  the  teach- 
er's finger  into  the  depth  of  the  pines,  sate  singing 
his  fragments  of  Mozart,  in  learned  modulation, 
upon  a  rocking,  snowy  branch.  And  we  find  our- 
selves wondering  how,  in  the  great  country  of 
America,  where  the  glory  of  liberty  is  so  well 
comprehended,  and  where  nature  rolls  out  her 
waters  and  lifts  her  hills,  as  in  attestation  of  a 
social  principle  worthy  of  her  beauty — the  poetry 
alone  should  persist  in  being  lifeless,  flat,  and  imi- 
tative, as  the  verse  of  a  court-rhymer  when  he 
rests  from  the  bow  of  office  among  the  fens  of  Es- 
sex. It  is  easier  to  set  this  down  as  a  fact,  (and 
the  American  critics  themselves  set.  it  down  as  a 
fact,)  than  to  define  the  causes  of  it.  And  the 
fact  of  the  defective  nationality  of  the  literature 
of  a  young  country,  suggests  the  analogy  of  an- 
other fact — the  defective  individuality  attributable 
to  many  a  young  writer ;  and  the  likeness  may  be 
closer  than  the  mere  analogy  expresses.  Nation- 
ality is  individuality  under  the  social  and  local  as- 
pect ;  and  the  nationality  of  a  country's  literature 
is  the  individuality  of  the  writers  of  it  in  the  aggre- 
gate. It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  "  wild 
oats"  sown  in  literature  by  the  youthful  author  as 
by  the  youthful  nation,  is,  generally  speaking,  as 
barely  tame  as  any  stubble  of  the  fields.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  bustling  practicalness  in  both  cases, 
which  hinders  that  inner  process  of  development 
necessary  to  the  ulterior  expression.  Perhaps  the 
mind,  whether  of  the  nation  or  of  the  man,  must 
stand,  before  the  cream  rises.  However  this  may 
be,  we  have  given  utterance  to  no  novel  form  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  American  poetry  in  the 
mass.  And  let  no  one  mistake  that  opinion.  We 
do  not  forget — how  should  we  ? — such  noble  names 
as  Longfellows  may  nobly  lead,  as  Whittiers  may 
add  honor  to ;  we  believe  the  beautiful  prophecy 
of  beauty  contained  in  the  poems  of  Lowell.  But 
in  speaking  of  these  poets,  we  do  not  speak  of 
poetry  in  the  gross :  and  in  speaking  even  of  some 
of  these,  the  English  critic  feels  unawares  that  he 
would  fain  clasp  the  hand  of  an  American  poet, 
with  stronger  muscles  in  it,  and  less  softened  by 
the  bath.  Under  which  impression  we  are  all  the 
readier,  let  our  readers  understand,  to  meet  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Mathews,  while  it  presents  to  us  the 
slender  volume  called  "Poems  on  Man,  in  his 
various  aspects  under  the  American  republic." 

The  volume  is  "  dedicated  to  the  hopeful  friends 
of  humanity,  by  their  servant,  the  author."  It 
consists  of  short  poems  in  various  metres,  and  with 
no  connecting  link  beyond  the  association  sug- 
gested in  the  reader's  mind — descriptive,  as  the 
title  indicates,  of  the  different  ages  and  conditions 
of  men  in  the  republic  ;  and  remarkable,  as  we 
have  hinted,  for  their  very  defects.  For  the 
poems  are  defective  precisely  in  that  with  which 
the  verse-literature  of  the  country  overflows — we 
mean  grace  and  facility.  They  are  not  graceful, 
but  they  are  strong.  They  give  no  proof  of 
remarkable  facility  in  composition  ;  and  we  are 
tempted  sometimes  to  think  of  the  writer,  that  he 
is  versed  better  in  sympathy  and  aspiration,  than 
in  rhythms  and  rhymes.  His  verses  are  occasion- 
ally incorrect,  and  are  frequently  rugged  and  hard. 
His  ear  is  not  "  tuned  to  fine  uses,"  and  his  hand 
refuses  to  flatter  unduly  the  ear  of  his  audience. 
But  he  writes  not  only  "  like  a  man,"  but  like  a 
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republican  and  an  American.  Under  this  rough 
bark  is  a  heart  of  oak  ;  and  peradventure  a  noble 
vessel,  if  not  a  Dodonaean  oracle,  may  presently 
be  had  out  of  it.  The  wood  has  a  good  grain,  the 
timber  is  large  of  size  ;  and,  if  gnarled  and  knotted, 
these  are  the  conditions  of  strength,  and  perhaps 
the  convulsions  of  growth  ;  it  is  thus  that  strong 
trees  grow,  while  slim  grasses  spring  smoothly 
from  the  ground.  And  the  thoughtful  student  of 
the  literature  of  America  will  pause  naturally  and 
musingly,  at  sight  of  this  little  book,  and  mark  it 
as  something  "  new  and  strange,"  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  soil. 

Here  is  "  The  Child,"  with  which  Mr.  Ma- 
thews' illustrations  of  life  begin,  and  in  which  the 
views  of  life  are  brighter,  because  higher,  than 
those  of  Gray's  celebrated  ode  : — 

"  Calm  in  thy  cradle  lie,  thou  little  child, 
Thy  white  limbs  smoothing  in  a  patient  sleep, 
Or  gambolling  when  thou  wakest  at  the  peep 
Of  the  young  day — as  clear  and  undefiled 
As  thou  !  around  thy  fresh  and  lowly  bed, 
Look  up  and  see  how  reverent  men  are  gathered. 

They  watch  the  quiet  of  thy  deep  blue  eye, — 
Where  all  the  outward  world  is  born  anew, — 
Where  habit,  figure,  form,  complexion,  hue, 

Rise  up  and  live  again  in  that  pure  sky  ; 

At  every  lifting  of  thine  arms,  they- feel 
The  ribbed  and  vasty  bulk  of  empire  shake, 
And  from  the  fashion  of  thy  features,  take 

The  hope  and  image  of  the  common  weal. 

See!   through   the   white  skin   beats  the  ruddy 
tide! 
The  pulses  of  thine  heart,  that  come  and  go, 
Like  the  great  circles  of  the  ocean-flow, 

And  dash  a  continent  at  either  side. 

Thou  wield 'st  a  hopeful  empire,  large  and  fair, 
With  sceptred  strength  :  about  thy  brow  is  set 
A  fresh  glad  crown,  with  dewy  morning  wet, 

And  noonday  lingers  in  thy  flaxen  hair  ! 

Kingdom,  authority,  and  power  to  thee 

Belong;   the   hand  that  frees,  the  chain  that 

thralls, 
Each  attribute  on  various  man  that  falls, 

Strides  he  the  globe,  or  canvass-tents  the  sea ; 

The  sword,  the  staff,  the  judge's  cap  of  death, 
The  ruler's  robe,  the  treasurer's  key  of  gold, 
All  growths  the  world-wide  scope  of  life  may 
hold, 

Are  form'd  in  thee,  and  people  in  thy  breath. 

Be  stirr'd  or  still,  as  prompts  thy  beating  heart ! 
Out  of  thy  slumbering  calmness  there  shall  climb 
Spirits  serene  and  true  against  the  time 

That  trumpets  men  to  an  heroic  part. 

And  motion  shall  confirm  thee,  rough  or  mild, 
For  the  full  sway  that  unto  thee  belongs, 
In  the  still  house,  or  'mid  the  massy  throngs 

Of  life, — thou  gentle  and  thou  sovereign  child." 

And  thus  he  exhorts  "  The  Citizen  :"— 


"  Feel  well,  with  the  poised  ballot  in  thine  hand, 
Thine    unmatched    sovereignty  of    right   and 
wrong. 

'T  is  thine  to  bless  or  blast  the  waiting  land, 
To  shorten  np  its  life,  or  make  it  long. 

Who  looks  on  thee,  not  hopeless  should  heboid 
A  self-deliver'd,  self-supported  man; 


True  to  his  being's  mighty  purpose,  true 
To  a  wisdom-blessed,  a  God-given  plan. 

Nowhere  within  the  great  globe's  skyey  round, 
Canst  thou  escape  thy  duty,  grand  and  high ; 

A  man  unbadged,  unbonneted,  unbound, 
Walk  to  the  tropic,  to  the  desert  fly. 

A  full-fraught  hope  upon  thy  shoulder  leans, 
And  beats  with  thine  the  heart  of  half  the  world. 

Ever  behind  thee  walks  the  shining  past, 

Before  thee  burns  the  star-stripe,  high  unfurl'd." 

In  "The  Merchant,"  we   have   these  high 
trading  speculations : — 

"  Undimm'd  the  man  should  through  the  trader 
shine, 

Nor  show  the  soul  disabled  by  the  craft. 
Slight  duties  may  not  lessen  but  adorn — 

The  cedar's  berries  round  the  cedar's  shaft. 
The  pettiest  act  will  lift  the  doer  up, 

The   mightiest  cast   him   swift  and  headlong 
down  ; 
If  one  forgets  the  spirit  of  his  deed, 

The  other  wears  it  as  a  living  crown. 

A  grace,  be  sure,  in  all  true  duty  dwells ; 

Humble  or  high,  you  always  know  it  thus; 
For,  beautiful  in  act,  the  foregone  thought 

Confirms  its  truth,  though  seeming-ominous. 
Pure  hands  and  just  may  therefore  well  be  laid 

On  duties  daily  as  the  air  we  breathe  ; 
And  heaven,  amid  the  thorns  of  harshest  trade, 

The  laurel  of  its  gentlest  love  may  wreathe." 

"The  Reformer"  is  addressed  with  no  bland 
conservative  argument;  and  the  readers  of  Tait 
will  think  the  following  language  strong  and 
spirited  enough  : — 

"  Seize  by  its  horns  the  shaggy  past, 

Full  of  uncleanness." 
Yet  the  poet  counsels  patience  and  prudence — 
"  Wake  not  at  midnight  and  proclaim  it  day, 
When  lightning  only  flashes  o'er  the  way  ! 
Pauses  and  starts,  and  strivings  toward  an  end, 
Are  not  a  birth,  although  a  god's  birth  they  por- 
tend. 
Be  patient,  therefore,  like  the  old  broad  earth 
That  bears  the  guilty  up,  and  through  the  night 
Conducts  them  gently  to  the  dawning  light — 
Thy  silent  hours  shall  have  as  great  a  birth  !  " 

The  volume  concludes  with  "  The  Poet,"  as 
the  great  knot  in  whom  all  the  ends  of  life  are 
tied  fast ;  while  the  ends  of  the  world  look  to  him 
for  the  just  vocal  expression  of  all  that  is  suffered 
and  acted  beneath  the  sun. 

"  There  sits  not  in  the  wildernesses'  edge, 

In  the  dusk  lodges  of  the  wintry  north, 
Nor  crouches  in  the  rice-fields'  slimy  sedge, 

Nor  on  the  cold  wide  waters  ventures  forth, — 
Who  waits  not,  in  the  pauses  of  his  toil, 

With  hope,  that  spirits  in  the  air  may  sing ! 
Who  upwards  turns  not,  at  propitious  times, 

Breathless,  his  silent  features  listening — 
Tn  desert,  and  in  lodge,  on  marsh,  and  main, 
To  feed  his  hungry  heart,  and  conquer  pain. 


To  strike,  or  bear,  to  conquer,  or  to  yield, 
Teach  thou  !  O  topmost  crown  of  duty,  teach 

What  Fancy  whispers  to  the  listening  ear, 

At  hours  when  tongue,  nor  taint  of  care,  im- 
peach, 
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The  fruitful  calm  of  greatly  silent  hearts  ! 

When  all  the  stars  for  happy  thoughts  are  set, 
And  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  soul 

All  blessed  powers  of  joyful  truth  are  met. 
Though  calm  and  garlandless  thou  mayst  appear, 
The  world  shall  know  thee  for  its  crowned  seer. 

Mirth  in  an  open  eye  may  sit  as  well, 

As  sadness  in  a  close  and  sober  face  ! 
In  thy  broad  welcome,  both  may  fitly  dwell, 

Nor  jostle  either  from  its  nestling-place. 
Tears,  free  as  showers,  to  thee  may  come  as  blest 

As  smilings,  of  the  happy  sunshine  borne  ; 
And  cloaked  up  trouble,  in  his  turn  caressed, 

Be  taught  to  look  a  little  less  forlorn  ! 
Thy  heart-gates  mighty,  open  either  way, 
Come  they  to  feast,  or  go  they  forth  to  pray." 

However  the  reader  may  be  inclined  to  be  criti- 
cal (and  perhaps  he  will  be  more  inclined  than 
the  critic)  upon  these  extracts — however  he  may 
be  struck  by  the  involutions  and  obscurities  which 
to  some  extent  disfigure  them — he  will  yet  be  free 
to  admit,  that  the  reverence  for  truth,  the  exulta- 
tion in  right,  the  good  hope  in  human  nature, 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  this  little  book, 
and  that  the  images  of  beauty  which  mingle  with 
the  expression  of  its  lofty  sentiment,  are  not  cal- 
culated, when  taken  together,  to  disturb  the  vision 
and  prophecy  of  such  among  us  as  are  looking  at 
ihis  hour  towards  America,  as  the  future  land  of 
freemen  in  all  senses,  and  of  poets  in  the  highest 
of  all. 


From  Tait's  Magazine. 

Recollections  of  Military  Service  in  1813,  1814, 
and  1815,  through  Germany,  Holland  and 
France ;  including  some  details  of  the  Battles  of 
Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo.  By  Thomas  Mor- 
ris, late  Sergeant  of  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  73d 
Regiment  of  Foot.  London  :  James  Madden  & 
Co. 

As  a  counterpoise  to  the  many  boasts  of  the 
intellectual  superiority  of  the  French  soldier,  it 
was  lately  remarked,  that  this  country  produced  a 
greater  number  of  books  written  by  men  in  the 
ranks,  than  France.  The  answer  was  most  tri- 
umphant, and  most  humiliating  to  the  justice  and 
humanity  of  this  country  :  it  was,  that  when  men 
distinguish  themselves  to  the  same  extent  in  the 
French  army,  they  soon  cease  to  belong  to  the 
ranks,  and  obtain  commissions.  We  have  three 
grades  in  our  army :  the  haute  noblesse,  who  officer 
the  household  troops,  and  receive  all  the  com- 
mands that  are  not  given  as  rewards  to  transcen- 
dent merit ;  the  middle  classes,  who  receive  the 
subordinate  commissions  in  the  ordinary  regi- 
ments; and  the  third,  the  unhappy  private,  who 
knows  that  if  he  unite  the  science  of  a  Marlbo- 
rough to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Wolfe,  his  chances 
of  being  rewarded  by  an  ensign's  commission  are 
about  a  thousand  to  one.  The  middle  orders  in 
the  army  are  loud  in  their  complaints  about  the 
overshadowing  of  the  higher  aristocracy  ;  but  this 
is  an  outcry  in  which  we  can  have  little  sympathy, 
while  the  claims  of  meritorious  services  in  the 
ranks,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  claims  of  the 
country  to  buy  such  services  at  a  remunerating 
price,  are  so  wofully  neglected.  We  know  not, 
indeed,  a  more  touching  illustration  of  the  cheer- 
less, hopeless  destiny  of  the  British  common  soldier, 
than  the  number  of  meritorious  works  that  have 


come  from  the  ranks  of  the  British  army.  Ex-ser- 
geant Morris  is  a  clear  and  pleasing  writer,  though 
he  tells  us  that  he  belongs  to  the  despised  class  of 
Cockneys.  His  style,  we  presume,  is  entirely  his 
own.  We  have  no  farther  right  to  suppose  that 
it  has  been  polished  by  other  hands,  than  if  he  had 
located  his  dignity  Sergeant's  Inn,  instead  of  the 
73d  regiment.  Lieutenant-General  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry  will  write  a  hundred  books  ere  he 
can  produce  one  written  with  so  much  good  taste, 
and  of  which  the  composition  will  be  so  like  that 
of  a  well  educated  man.  We  extract  the  follow- 
ing calm  and  sensible  remarks  on  the  subject  we 
have  alluded  to  above. 

"  History  furnishes  but  few  instances  of  such  en- 
tire devotion  and  enthusiasm,  as  was  exhibited  by 
the  French  soldiers  towards  their  darling  lead- 
er ;  even  the  dreadful  reverses  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  on  their  disastrous  retreat  from 
Russia,  were  not  sufficient  to  wean  their  affections 
from  the  emperor  :  they  were  still  willing  to  fight 
for  him — to  die  for  him.  One  of  the  old  French 
guard  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  attended  by 
an  English  surgeon ;  who,  while  probing  for  the 
ball,  endeavored  to  elicit  from  the  man  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  he  was  tired  of  his  general. 
1  No,  no,'  said  the  veteran,  '  cut  on— cut  deeper 
yet;  and  still  you'll  find  the  emperor!'  If  we 
seek  a  reason  for  such  extraordinary  attachment, 
we  shall  find  it  in  that  constant  attention  of  Napo- 
leon to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  his  men  ;  his  iden- 
tity with  them  in  all  their  dangers ;  his  prompt, 
profuse,  but  impartial  distribution  of  rewards  ;  his 
throwing  open  to  the  meanest  soldier  the  road  of 
promotion  to  the  highest  honors ;  so  that  every 
man  had  a  strong  incentive  to  good  conduct. 
When  officers  were  killed  or  disabled,  the  vacan- 
cies were  filled  up  from  among  the  men  who  had 
been  serving,  who  could  sympathize  with  their 
comrades  in  their  dangers  and  privations ;  and 
while  they  had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  their 
authority,  their  conduct  towards  the  men  was  kind 
and  affectionate.  No  man,  however  elevated  in 
rank  or  connexion,  had  any  chance  of  promotion, 
but  by  passing  through  the  various  grades,  com- 
mencing with  the  lowest. 

"  But  how  different  the  practice  in  the  British 
army ! — where,  as  soon  as  vacancies  occur  in  a 
regiment,  they  are  filled  up  frequently  by  mere 
boys,  just  from  school ;  who,  though  they  may 
have  acquired  some  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war,  know  nothing  of  its  practice  ;  and  who, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  fatigues  and  hardships  the 
men  have  undergone,  have  no  kindly  feeling  to- 
wards them. 

"  When  I  joined  the  army,  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  imagine,  that  by  good  steady  conduct,  or  by 
some  daring  act  of  bravery,  I  should  be  fortunate 
enough  to  gain  a  commission  ;  but  I  very  soon  dis- 
covered the  fallacy  of  this  expectation.  I  certainly 
have  known  two  or  three  instances  in  which  com- 
missions have  been  bestowed  as  the  reward  of 
merit ;  but  such  cases  are  '  like  angels'  visits, 
few  and  far  between.'  Indeed,  according  to  the 
present  constitution  of  our  army,  to  obtain  a  com- 
mission places  the  individual  in  a  worse  position, 
especially  in  what  are  termed  the  '  crack  regi- 
ments;' the  aristocratic  officers  of  which  send 
every  man  to  '  Coventry,'  who  cannot,  like  them- 
selves, boast  gentle  blood,  and  whose  private 
purse  is  not  sufficiently  well  filled  to  support  all 
the  luxuries  and  extravagance  of  the  mess  table. 
Besides,  how  is  it  possible,  supposing  a  deserving 
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non-commissioned  officer  is  promoted  to  a  commis- 
sion in  such  regiments  as  the  10th  or  11th  Hus- 
sars, that  he  can  provide  his  equipments,  which  I 
believe,  under  the  most  economical  arrangement 
amount  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

"  The  man  who  obtains  a  commission  by  merit, 
in  the  British  army,  is  placed  in  a  most  unpleasant 
and  unenviable  position.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Duke  of  York  gave  a  commission  to  a  deserving 
sergeant  of  the  Guards,  who  waited  on  him  after- 
wards, requesting  to  be  unmade,  describing  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  slighted  by  his  brother 
officers,  who  positively  refused  to  associate  with 
him.  The  duke  told  him  to  go  back  and  take  no 
notice,  but  he  would  try  to  alter  the  case.  The 
colonel  received  orders  to  have  the  regiment 
ready,  on  a  day  named,  for  the  duke's  inspection. 
The  day  came ;  the  regiment  fell  in  ;  the  duke 
arrived  and  inspected  them  ;  and  afterwards,  as 
they  were  standing  at  ease,  the  duke  called  out 
the  new-made-officer,  and  walked  arm-and-arm 
with  him,  in  front  of  the  parade,  for  at  least  half  an 
hour,  the  other  officers  looking  on  with  the  utmost 
astonishment.  After  the  duke's  departure,  the 
ex-sergeant  found  a  marked  difference  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  brother  officers  towards  him  ;  and  for 
the  future  they  were  very  anxious  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  an  officer,  who  appeared  to  be 
such  an  especial  favorite  with  the  duke." 

His  manner  of  noticing  a  well-known  incident 
in  the  field  of  Waterloo,  shows  that  the  author  is, 
in  his  heart,  every  inch  a  soldier,  and  knows 
both  what  should  be  done,  and  what  abstained 
from,  by  the  disciplined  man  at  arms. 


From  Tait's  Magazine. 
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No  new  narratives  more  attractive  have  yet  been 
embodied  in  this  series  than  the  translations  before 
us — "The  Soldier  of  the  Foreign  Legion,"  and 
"  The  Prisoners  of  Abd-el-Kader."  Next  to 
listening  to  the  veteran  soldier,  by  a  winter's 
hearth,  telling  the  exciting  tale  of  his  past  adven- 
tures, of  his  "  hair-breadth  'scapes  in  the  imminent 
deadly  breach,"  and  seeing  him 

"  Shoulder  his  crutch,  and  show  how  fields  were 
won," 

is  reading  the  rapid  unvarnished  narrative  of  the 
genuine  old  campaigner.  Here  we  have  a  brace 
of  them.  Clemens  Lamping,  a  young  lieutenant 
in  the  Oldenburg  service,  who  thought  it  better  to 
be  engaged  on  any  side  than  inactive  when  fight- 
ing was  going  forward,  went  to  win  his  spurs 
under  Espartero,  but  coming  too  late,  passed  over 
as  a  volunteer  to  Africa,  to  join  the  new  crusade 
against  the  infidels.  In  this  service  he  remained 
for  above  two  years,  during  which  he  made  the 
discovery  that  the  war  was  not  quite  so  holy  as  he 
had  imagined. 

The  second  contributor  to  the  volume  is  M.  De 
France,  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  navy,  who 
suffered  a  captivity  of  five  months  among  the 
Arabs,  and  whose  adventures  are  translated  in  an 
abridged  form.  The  translator  is  Lady  Duff  Gor- 
don, whose  felicitous  version  of  the  Amber  Witch 
of  Meinhold  must  be  familiar  to  many  of  our 
readers.  The  Amber  Witch  is  a  story  which  has 
been  described  as  of  the  school  of  De  Foe,  though 
it  is  more  closely  allied  to  that  of  John  Gait.  The 
knowledge  which  the  translator  possesses  of  the 
Scottish  language,  and  her  frequent,  skilful,  and 


happy  use  of  Scottish  phrases  and  idioms,  give  the 
story  in  its  English  dress  an  air  of  verisimilitude, 
for  which  one  looks  in  vain  even  in  the  great 
majority  of  original  fictions.  Her  new  translation, 
though  we'll  executed,  does  not  admit  of  this 
delightful  feature,  which  makes  Meinhold's  tale 
more  resemble  a  native  than  a  translated  story, 
and  which  only  requires  the  substitution  of  north- 
ern names  and  localities  to  make  it  completely 
Scottish. 

In  the  French  in  Algiers,  Lieutenant  Lamping's 
narrative  is  not  taken  up  until  he  is  fairly  in  Africa. 
He  was  first  engaged  in  the  expedition  against 
Thaza,  a  fortress  belonging  to  Abd-el-Kader,  on 
the  borders  of  the  desert,  and  afterwards  in  laying 
waste  the  plains  of  Chellif  with  fire  and  sword. 

"  It  was  exactly  harvest  time.  In  order  to  cut 
off  from  the  Bedouins  all  means  of  existence,  it 
was  of  course  necessary  to  drive  away  their  cattle 
and  to  burn  their  corn.  Before  long  the  whole 
plain  looked  like  a  sea  of  fire." 

This  painful  and  exhausting  duty,  which  sent  a 
third  of  the  troops  to  the  hospital,  being  accom- 
plished, our  volunteer  of  the  Foreign  Legion  got 
into  comfortable  quarters  at  Coleah,  and  first  had 
leisure  to  look  about  on  the  strange  new  country 
he  had  entered. 

"  Coleah  is  a  true  Arab  town,  which  stands  on 
the  south-eastern  declivity  of  the  Sahel  range  of 
mountains,  in  a  charming  little  nook,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  water. 

"  We  are  only  twelve  leagues  from  Algiers  and 
about  three  from  the  sea,  the  proximity  to  which 
makes  the  place  extremely  healthy.  The  constant 
sea-breeze  renders  the  heat  even  of  this  season 
quite  tolerable. 

"  At  our  feet  is  stretched  the  vast  plain  of  the 
Metidja,  bounded  by  the  blue  hills  of  the  lesser 
Atlas  range.  We  are  quartered  in  a  fortified 
camp  outside  the  town,  onasmall  eminence  which 
commands  it.  Of  course,  all  the  gates  of  the  town 
and  the  market-place  are  guarded  by  our  troops. 
My  leisure  hours,  which,  indeed,  are  not  too 
many,  are  generally  passed  in  sauntering  about 
the  streets. 

11  The  inhabitants  of  Coleah  are  pure  descendants 
of  the  Moors,  and  still  retain  some  traces  of  their 
former  confinement ;  you  must  not  confound  them 
with  the  Bedouins  and  Kabyles,  who  always  have 
been,  and  still  are,  the  lowest  in  point  of  civiliza- 
tion. I  have  nowhere  found  the  Arab  so  polished 
and  so  attractive  as  at  Coleah,  not  even  at  Algiers 
and  Oran  ;  in  those  towns  their  intercourse  with 
the  French  has  called  forth  all  their  rapacity,  and 
spoiled  the  simplicity  of  their  manners.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  in  all  these  towns  near  the 
sea  the  Spanish  language  is  still  spoken,  of  course 
in  a  most  corrupt  dialect ;  a  proof  that  some  con- 
nexion with  Spain  has  constantly  existed — often, 
no  doubt,  a  very  reluctant  one  on  their  parts  :  as 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  who  conquered  great 
part  of  this  coast.  To  me  this  is  very  welcome, 
as  it  enables  me  to  talk  with  the  Arabs.     *     *     * 

"  All  my  spare  time  is  passed  in  the  Arab  coffee- 
house, the  resort  of  the  fashion  and  aristocracy  of 
Coleah,  and  I  have  already  succeeded  in  making 
some  acquaintances.  I  have  even  obtained  marks 
of  evident  goodwill  from  them  by  my  earnest  and 
sympathizing  attention  to  their  singers  and  story- 
tellers, who  never  fail  to  attend  the  best  coffee- 
houses. 

"  The  clerk  of  the  Hakim  (the  chief  magistrate) 
is  a  great  friend  of  mine.     He  is  an  exceedingly 
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well-informed  man,  and  with  you  he  would  be 
called  '  Mr.  Secretary.'  He  knows  the  whole 
Koran  by  heart,  besides  a  host  of  Persian  poems. 

"  Like  every  man  of  sense  he  is  exceedingly 
modest,  lamenting  his  ignorance,  and  inquiring 
diligently  into  our  European  habits  and  manners." 

The  Hakim  administered  justice  in  a  very  sum- 
mary way,  the  bastinado  saving  that  world  of  talk 
and  investigation  which  delays  its  progress  in 
European  states.  Lieutenant  Lamping  obtained 
considerable  knowledge  of  native  manners  while  at 
Coleah,  though  there  may  be  little  that  is  quite 
novel  in  his  descriptions  to  diligent  readers  of 
travels.  The  Hakim  of  Coleah  appears  to  have 
been  a  favorite  with  him  ;  and  he  is  indeed  a  line 
specimen  of  the  Arab  noble. 

"  The  Hakim  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Emir, 
and  is  very  rich  :  the  sheath  and  handle  of  his 
yataghan  are  of  pure  gold,  and  his  horses  the 
finest  I  ever  saw.  He  is  the  ideal  of  a  noble 
Arab — terrible  to  his  enemies,  hospitable  and  mu- 
nificent to  his  friends,  and  especially  charitable  to 
the  poor.  I  have  seen  him  during  the  great  fast, 
when  the  Mahomedans  may  eat  nothing  till  after 
sunset,  call  together  some  thirty  beggars  every 
evening  before  his  door,  bring  them  food,  and 
wait  upon  them  himself,  with  the  help  of  his  three 
grown-up  sons. 

"  The  beggars  feasted  upon  kuskussu  (porridge 
made  with  barley  meal)  and  baked  mutton,  with 
great  dignity  and  grace  ;  and  when  they  were 
satisfied  they  rose,  kissed  the  Hakim  on  the  shoul- 
ders and  cheeks,  and  departed.  The  most  contra- 
dictory qualities  are  often  united  in  the  Arab 
nature — harshness  and  benevolence,  cruelty  and 
generosity,  rapacity  and  munificence :  we  should 
beware  how  we  condemn  them  without  further 
knowledge  of  their  character,  and  we  must  on  no 
account  measure  them  by  our  Christian  and  Euro- 
pean standard. 

"  The  great  fast  of  the  Mahomedans,  which 
lasts  forty  days,  began  a  few  days  ago.  During  all 
this  time  the  Arabs  eat  nothing  during  the  whole 
day,  and  are  especially  enjoined  by  the  Prophet  to 
be  constant  in  devotion  and  to  give  freely  to  the 
poor  : — and  the  Arab  is  a  very  strict  observer  of 
all  his  religious  duties.  Three  times  a  day,  at  the 
hours  of  sunrise,  mid-day,  and  sunset,  the  loud 
voice  of  the  marabout,  or  priest,  is  heard  from  the 
minaret  of  the  mosque,  summoning  the  faithful  to 
prayer. 

"  The  moment  the  Arab  hears  the  call  of  the 
marabout  he  throws  himself  upon  the  earth, 
wherever  he  may  chance  to  be,  and  touches  the 
ground  with  his  brow,  then  rising  again,  he 
stretches  his  arms  toward  heaven,  with  his  face 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Mecca.  His  white  flow- 
ing bernouse  and  his  long  beard  give  him  a  vener- 
able and  patriarchal  air.  Thus,  surely,  did  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  worship  their  God.  The 
Arab  has  no  hesitation  in  performing  his  devotions 
in  the  presence  of  the  crowd,  and  is  totally  without 
either  the  false  shame  or  the  religious  hypocrisy 
of  an  European. 

*  *  *  "  The  Arab  is  great  and  admirable  at 
the  hour  of  death.  I  have  seen  many  Arabs  die, 
but  never  did  I  see  one  beg  his  life  or  utter  any 
unmanly  complaint.  When  his  hour  is  come,  he 
recommends  his  soul  to  Mahomed,  and  dies." 

The  women  naturally  attract  some  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  volunteer,  and  we  gladly  follow  him 
over  one  native  threshold,  which  in  those  lax 
times  he  was  permitted  to  cross. 
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"  The  fair  sex  is  not  altogether  fair  here,  at  least 
in  my  opinion.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  Arab 
women  have  graceful  figures  and  regular  features, 
but  they  want  those  essential  requisites  of  beauty 
— a  soul  and  individual  expression.  They  are  all 
exactly  alike,  and  their  faces  express  but  two 
passions — love  and  hate  ;  all  nicer  shades  of  feel- 
ing are  wanting.  How,  indeed,  would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  acquire  intellectual  or  bodily 
cultivation,  when  the  greater  part  of  their  time  is 
spent  seated  cross-legged  grinding  corn  in  a  hand- 
mill,  or  asleep? 

"The  married  women  are  seldom  seen  out  of  their 
houses,  and  then  only  closely  veiled.  The  young 
girls,  on  the  contrary,  are  to  be  found  every  morn- 
ing at  sunrise  outside  the  gate  of  the  town,  stand- 
ing by  the  fountain,  at  which  they  assemble  with 
stone  jars  on  their  shoulders,  to  fetch  water  for 
the  day's  consumption.  This  truly  eastern  scene- 
calls  to  mind  Rebecca  at  the  well,  drawing  water 
for  her  father's  flocks. 

"  If  a  stranger  asks  a  daughter  of  the  town  to* 
give  him  a  draught  of  water,  {alma,)  the  maiden, 
reaches  him  the  jar  with  a  kindly  nod  ;  but  when* 
he  has  slaked  his  thirst  she  pours  away  the  remain- 
der, and  draws  fresh  water,  for  the  lips  of  the- 
infidel  have  polluted  it. 

"  The  Arab  women  wear  a  white  woollen  gar- 
ment confined  under  the  breast  by  a  girdle,  and  at 
white  cloth  twisted  round  the  head.  Their  orna- 
ments generally  consist  in  rings  in  their  ears  and 
on  their  ankles,  which  are  invariably  naked.  One 
cannot  deny  the  efficiency  of  this  graceful  manner 
of  calling  attention  to  the  beauty  of  their  feet, 
which  are  truly  exquisite.  These  rings,  among 
women  of  the  lower  class,  are  of  silver ;  among 
those  of  the  higher  class,  (and  here,  as  in  every 
other  country,  there  are  distinctions  of  class,)  they 
are  of  gold. 

"  A  few  days  ago  my  friend  Ben  Jussuf  invited 
me  to  go  with  him  to  his  house.  I,  of  course, 
seized  with  joy  this  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in 
his  domestic  circle. 

"  He  knocked  at  the  door,  which  is  invariably 
kept  shut  by  day  and  by  night  in  all  Arab  houses  : 
a  woman  shortly  appeared  and  inquired  who  was 
there ;  at  Ben  JussuPs  answer  the  door  was 
opened,  but  when  the  woman  saw  me  with  her 
husband  she  instantly  concealed  her  face,  and  was 
about  to  run  away  ;  my  friend,  however,  com- 
manded her  to  remain.  She  was  his  wife  ;  and 
besides  her  he  had  two  others,  who  were  seated 
cross-legged  in  the  court,  one  of  them  grinding 
corn  in  a  hand-mill,  the  other  combing  the  hair  of 
a  boy  about  five  or  six  years  old.  I  should  have 
guessed  them  all  three  to  be  at  least  forty,  but 
Ben  Jussuf  assured  me  that  they  were  all  under 
five-and-twenty ;  their  faces  and  figures  were 
withered,  and  the  bloom  of  youth  quite  gone, 
their  eyes  alone  still  retained  their  fire.  At 
twenty  the  Arab  women  begin  to  fade,  and  at 
thirty  they  are  old  matrons. 

"  They  all  seemed  to  live  in  perfect  harmony, 
and  the  manner  of  the  women  towards  their  lord 
and  master  was  obliging  even  to  servility.  To 
judge  by  appearances,  it  must  be  easier  to  keep 
house  with  three  wives  than  with  one ;  perhaps 
the  rule  '  divide  et  imfera1  holds  good  in  love  as 
well  as  in  politics.  I  must  however  confess  that 
I  do  not  envy  the  Mahomedan  gentlemen  their 
frigid  joys  ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  find  much  satis- 
faction in  them  themselves. 

"  The  women  here  are  mere  slaves  ;   of  that 
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chivalrous  homage  paid  by  the  Spanish  Moors  to 
their  women  no  traces  are  left  save  in  the  songs 
and  poems  of  the  Arabs. 

"  The  children  are  educated  by  women  up  to  their 
seventh  year." 

ARAB    COFFEE-HOUSES. 

"  All  Arabs  of  any  education  or  wealth  assemble 
at  the  coffee-house.  To  them  it  supplies  the  place 
of  theatres  and  concerts,  balls  and  tea-parties. 
There  they  spend  the  whole  day,  sometimes 
staying  till  past  midnight.  The  coffee-house, 
like  almost  all  other  houses  in  the  south,  is  built 
round  a  square  court  paved  with  white  marble, 
in  the  middle  of  which  plays  a  fountain.  Round 
the  court  are  two  rows  of  pillars  supporting  the 
women's  apartments  ;  the  rooms  all  look  into  the 
court :  on  the  outside  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
high  dismal  walls ;  for  the  Arab  does  not  choose 
that  inquisitive  eyes  should  peer  into  his  holy  of 
holies. 

"  The  vine  or  ivy  is  generally  trained  up  the 
house  so  as  to  shade  the  whole  court,  and  keep  out 
the  oppressive  rays  of  the  sun.  Under  this  natural 
arcade  the  sons  of  Ishmael  sit  on  soft  carpets, 
lazily  splashing  with  their  naked  feet  in  the  water 
which  flows  from  the  fountain  over  the  marble 
floor. 

"  Here  they  imbibe  coffee,  sherbet,  songs,  and 
tales  :  in  short,  it  is  a  foretaste  of  Paradise.     The 

•  coffee  is  not  bad,  only  that  they  drink  it  black,  and 
have  the  bad  taste  to  reckon  the  grounds  the  best 
part  of  the  coffee.  Before  the  slave  hands  one  the 
cup,  he  stirs  it  with  a  reed,  for  fear  the  dregs  should 
sink  to  the  bottom. 

"  The  Arab  is  a  passionate  lover  of  music  and 
poetry  :  the  coffee-houses,  are,  therefore,  never 
without  their  poets  and  story-tellers.  Their  songs 
are  monotonous,  and  they  accompany  them  with 
the  mandoline,  as  in  Andalusia.  Coleah  possesses 
the  best  story-teller  and  singer  in  all  Africa;  so 

•  celebrated  for  the  melody  of  his  voice  as  to  be 
called  the  second  Hafiz. 

"  I  must  confess  that  fame  has  not  said  too  much 
in  his  favor.  His  name  is  Soft ;  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  leg  in  an 
encounter  with  the  Hadjutes,  and  since  that  time 
he  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  singing  and 
poetry.  I  never  saw  an  Arab  whose  countenance 
wore  so  noble  an  expression,  or  whose  features  so 

•  clearly  reflected  the  feelings  of  his  soul.  He  does 
not  usually  come  to  the  coffee-house  till  after  sun- 
set :  as  soon  as  he  is  seated  the  Arabs  place  them- 
selves in  a  half-circle  round  him,  with  their  eyes 
attentively  fixed  upon  him.  After  striking  a  few 
notes  on  the  mandoline,  he  began  one  day  to  recite 
a  ballad  of  the  great  deeds  and  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Moorish  kings.  It  was  always  the  same 
measure,  the  same  tune,  sung  now  in  a  louder, 
now  in  a  lower  tone,  and  one  would  have  expected 
its  monotony  to  weary  the  hearers  ;  but  not  so, 
the  longer  one  listened  the  more  fascinating  it 
became.  First  he  sang  the  conquest  of  Spain,  the 
battle  of  Xeres,  and  the  death  of  Don  Rodrigo. 
He  then  struck  the  cords  of  the  mandoline  more 
loudly,  and  sang  the  victories  of  Abd-el-Rahman, 
and  the  pomp  and  glory  of  Cordova,  till  the  eyes 
of  his  hearers  glistened.  By  slow  degrees  the 
notes  became  softer,  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
sang  the  death  of  the  Abencerrages,  and  the 
shameful  flight  of  Boabdil,  the  last  king  of  Grana- 
da. The  sounds  of  his  mandoline  died  away,  the 
Arabs  hung  their  heads  upon  their  breasts,  and  the 
pipes  fell  from  their  hands. 


"  The  unfeigned  grief  of  the  Moors  touched  me 
to  the  heart.  I  told  my  friend  Ben  Jussuf,  who 
sat  next  to  me,  that  I  had  visited  the  scenes  of 
their  former  greatness,  the  palace  of  their  kings — 
the  Alhambra,  and  the  mosque  of  Cordova,  the 
Kaaba  of  the  west. 

"  Scarcely  had  he  told  this  to  the  others,  when 
they  crowded  round  me,  begging  me  to  tell  all  I 
had  seen,  and  I  thus  became  an  involuntary  story- 
teller, with  Ben  Jussuf  for  my  interpreter.  I  gave 
them  an  account  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
mosque  of  Cordova,  its  thirteen  hundred  columns, 
and  the  tombs  of  their  kings.  I  described  to  them 
the  Alhambra,  the  marble  lions  who  keep  watch 
at  the  palace  gates,  the  splendid  hall  where  the 
Abencerrages  held  their  feasts,  and  where  they 
were  barbarously  murdered.  I  told  them  that  I 
myself  had  seen  the  traces  of  their  noble  blood, 
which  time  itself  had  been  unable  to  efface  from 
the  polished  marble  floor. 

"  Overcome  by  the  remembrance  of  the  tragical 
fate  of  their  most  heroic  race,  the  Arabs  covered 
their  faces  with  their  bernouses.  '  Young  man,' 
said  the  Hakim,  kissing  my  forehead,  '  thank  the 
Prophet  that  he  hath  vouchsafed  to  thee  the  sight 
of  these  marvels.' 

"  After  a  pause  the  Hakim  said,  '  Friend  Sofi, 
know  you  not  some  pleasant  story  which  may  dis- 
sipate the  melancholy  of  our  comrades,  who  still 
sit  with  drooping  heads?'  and  Sofi,  without  fur- 
ther entreaty,  began  the  following  tale. 

"'Far  beyond  Milianah,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mina,  there  once  lived  an  Emir,  on  whom  Allah 
had  bestowed  every  blessing.  His  life  was  pure 
and  blameless.  He  gave  the  fourth  part  of  all  he 
possessed  to  the  poor,  and  the  hour  of  prayer  was 
more  welcome  to  him  than  the  hour  of  feasting,'  " 
&c.  &c.     *     *     *     *     * 

This  tale  has  a  fine  moral.  We  are  not  sure 
but  that  the  lieutenant,  like  many  of  his  readers, 
has  a  warmer  sympathy  with  the  brave  Kabyles, 
who  unceasingly  descended  from  the  mountains  to 
annoy  or  attack  the  invaders,  than  with  the  French 
under  whom  he  served.  Having  given  an  account 
of  a  furious  attack  made  at  Dschigeli  by  the 
Kabyles,  which  compelled  the  French  to  retire 
within  their  walls  and  ditches,  after  some  of  their 
number  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  he  thus 
proceeds : — 

"  A  few  days  ago  they  attacked  us  with  unusual 
fury  and  pertinacity.  Some  time  before  sunrise 
we  saw  a  large  party  of  Kabyles  coming  down 
from  the  mountains  :  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
the  place  swarmed  with  white  bernouses.  Every 
blockhouse  was  attacked  at  the  same  moment. 
Our  well-directed  fire  was  insufficient  to  keep  off 
an  enemy  which  pressed  upon  us  in  dense  masses, 
and  in  a  moment  they  were  close  under  the  walls. 
Here  they  could  no  longer  do  us  any  damage  with 
their  shots ;  but  in  their  rage  they  threw  huge 
stones  over  the  walls  upon  our  heads.  We  made 
a  rapid  retreat  into  our  blockhouses,  and  barri- 
cadoed  the  doors.  In  one  moment  the  Kabyles 
climbed  the  outer  walls,  and  attempted  in  their 
blind  fury  to  storm  the  blockhouses.  Some  of 
them  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  throw  the  cannon  over 
the  walls ;  and  they  now  had  the  worst  of  the 
fight. 

"  The  half  of  our  party  who  were  in  the  upper 
story  removed  a  plank,  which  was  left  loose  for  the 
purpose,  and  poured  their  fire  down  upon  the 
heads  of  the  Kabyles,  while  some  cannoneers  who 
were  with  us  threw  a  number  of  hand-grenades, 
of  which  we  had  good  store,  among  them.    This 
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was  rather  more  than  they  could  hear,  and  they 
dispersed  in  all  directions,  yelling  fearfully  ;  they, 
however,  carried  off  their  dead  and  wounded,  for 
the  Mohamedan  never  leaves  his  comrades  in  the 
hands  of  the  foe. 

"  They  did  not  repeat  their  visit  for  several  days 
after  this. 

"  The  Kabyles,  who  are  a  strong  and  coura- 
geous race,  inhabit  fixed  dwellings,  and  employ 
themselves  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  cattle 
breeding.  They  always  fight  on  foot,  armed  with 
a  yataghan  and  a  long  rifle,  which  will  carry 
almost  as  far  as  our  wall  pieces. 

"  They  hardly  ever  attack  by  night,  for  one  of 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran  is — neither  to  wander 
nor  to  wage  war  by  night,  and  this  they  pretty 
scrupulously  obey  ;  and  indeed  they  are  altogether 
far  better  Mohamedans  than  we  are  Christians. 

"  I  need  not  add  that  on  these  occasions  every 
one  does  his  duty,  for  each  fights  for  that  which 
he  most  values,  namely,  his  head.  He  who  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  Kabyles  is  born  under  no 
lucky  planet — his  head  is  instantly  cut  off,  and 
borne  away  as  a  trophy. 

"  The  commandant  marched  up  into  the  moun- 
tains one  night  with  the  whole  garrison,  to  chastise 
the  Kabyles  for  their  insolence.  We  started  at 
midnight,  under  the  guidance  of  some  Arabs  who 
knew  the  country,  and  marched  without  stopping 
and  in  deep  silence,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  until 
just  before  daybreak,  when  the  crowing  of  cocks 
and  the  baying  of  dogs  gave  us  notice  that  we  were 
close  upon  a  tribe.  We  were  ordered  to  halt,  and 
two  companies  with  a  few  field-pieces  were  left 
behind  on  an  eminence. 

"  After  a  short  rest  we  started  again,  and  the 
first  glimmer  of  light  showed  the  huts  of  the  tribe 
straight  before  us.  An  old  Kabyle  was  at  that 
moment  going  out  with  a  pair  of  oxen  to  plough ; 
as  soon  as  he  saw  us  he  uttered  a  fearful  howl  and 
fled,  but  a  few  well-directed  shots  brought  him 
down.  In  one  moment  the  grenadiers  and  volti- 
geurs,  who  were  in  advance,  broke  through  the 
hedge  of  prickly  pear,  which  generally  surrounds 
a  Kabyle  village,  and  the  massacre  began.  Strict 
orders  had  been  given  to  kill  all  the  men,  and  only 
to  take  the  women  and  children  prisoners  ;  for  we 
followed  the  precept  of  '  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth.' 

"  A  few  men  only  reeled  half  awake  out  of  their 
huts,  but  most  of  them  still  lay  fast  asleep ;  not 
one  escaped  death.  The  women  and  children 
rushed,  howling  and  screaming,  out  of  their  burn- 
ing huts  in  time  to  see  their  husbands  and  brothers 
butchered.  One  young  woman  with  an  infant  at 
her  breast  started  back  at  the  sight  of  strange  men, 
exclaiming,  •  Mohamed  !  Mohamed  ! '  and  ran 
into  her  burning  hut.  Some  soldiers  sprang  for- 
ward to  save  her,  but  the  roof  had  already  fallen 
in,  and  she  and  her  child  perished  in  the  flames. 

"  We  then  returned  with  our  booty,  and  it  was 
high  time,  for  other  tribes  of  Kabyles  came  flock- 
ing together  from  every  side,  attracted  by  the  noise. 
We  were  forced  to  retreat  in  such  haste  that  we 
left  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle  behind.  The  fire 
of  the  companies  we  had  stationed  in  our  rear  with 
the  field-pieces  at  last  gained  us  time  to  breathe. 
We,  however,  had  but  few  killed  and  wounded. 

11  A  few  days  after,  a  deputation  was  sent  by 
the  survivors  with  proposals  for  the  exchange  of 
the  women  and  children  against  cattle,  which  was 
accepted.  It  is  a  point  of  honor  with  the  Kabyles 
not  to  leave  their  women  and  children  in  the  ene- 


my's hands.  They  most  conscientiously  ransomed 
even  the  old  women,  whom  we  would  willingly 
have  given  them  gratis.     *     *     * 

"  The  day  before  yesterday  we  had  a  hot  en- 
counter with  the  Kabyles,  after  a  fashion  truly 
Homeric,  in  defence  of  our  oxen.  Our  company 
was  ordered  to  escort  the  cattle,  which  are  nume- 
rous, to  the  water. 

"  The  incessant  heat  had  already  dried  up  all 
the  fountains  and  springs  within  the  line  of  the 
blockhouses,  so  that  we  were  forced  to  drive  the 
cattle  beyond  it  to  a  stream  which  flows  from  the 
mountains,  and  never  fails.  We  advanced  as  usual 
en  tiralleurs  to  cover  the  watering  place  ;  but  we 
had  scarcely  reached  the  further  side  of  the  stream 
when  we  were  greeted  on  all  sides  by  yells  and 
bullets.  The  Kabyles  had  hidden  themselves  in 
the  brushwood  close  by,  and  occupied  an  eminence 
opposite  to  us.  In  order  to  make  use  of  our 
strongest  weapon,  the  bayonet,  which  is  much 
dreaded  by  the  Kabyles,  we  advanced  up  the  hill 
with  level  bayonets,  and  took  it  at  the  first  attack. 
But  scarce  had  we  reached  the  top  when  we 
received  a  heavy  fire  from  all  sides,  the  Kabyles 
having  surrounded  us  in  a  semicircle.  In  a  mo- 
ment we  had  several  killed  and  wounded,  and 
were  forced  to  retreat  faster  than  we  had  advanced, 
the  Kabyles  pressing  furiously  on  our  rear.  The 
commanding  officer  exclaimed,  '  Sauvez  lex  lies- 
sis  !  Sauvez  les  blesses ! ' 

"  A  non-commissioned  officer  close  beside  me 
had  been  shot  through  the  jaw  ;  he  had  completely 
lost  his  senses,  and  was  reeling  round  and  round 
like  a  drunken  man.  I  seized  him  under  the  arm, 
and  dragged  him  towards  the  nearest  blockhouse 
into  which  the  company  retreated.  We  were  the 
very  last,  and  the  Kabyles  yelled  wildly  close 
behind  us,  while  their  bullets  whistled  in  our  ears  ; 
I  was  not  hit,  however,  and  succeeded  in  bringing 
my  charge  safely  home,  conscious  of  having  done 
my  duty  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  man.  We  had  but 
just  reached  the  blockhouse  when  the  Commandant 
Superieur  came  up  with  a  reinforcement  of  several 
companies,  and  sent  us  all  out  again  to  rescue  the 
cattle,  which  by  this  time  had  all  but  fallen  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  The  beasts  were  so  deeply 
engaged  in  the  noble  occupation  of  drinking  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  remove  them  from  the 
spot. 

"  We  now  repulsed  the  Kabyles,  and  at  length 
the  horsemen  succeeded  in  driving  off  the  cattle. 
After  this  we  came  to  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding 
with  the  enemy  to  leave  each  other  in  peace  at  the 
stream,  for  they  too  had  to  water  their  cattle  there, 
and  might  have  been  seriously  incommoded  by  us 
from  the  blockhouse. 

"  This  was  my  first  battle  in  the  open  field,  and 
I  cannot  say  that  it  made  much  impression  upon 
me.  My  imagination  had  pictured  the  terrors  of 
the  scene  so  vividly  to  me  that  the  reality  fell  far 
short  of  it," 

Such  are  fair  specimens  of  this  animated  and 
truthful  narrative  ;  and  such  is  the  war  waged  in 
1840  for  the  conquest  of  Algiers.  This  was  not 
the  last  attack  of  the  Kabyles  to  which  the  volun- 
teer was  a  witness.  He  afterwards  got  to  the  city 
of  Algiers,  with  its  strangely  mixed  population 
and  singular  architecture.  We  can  give  but  one 
feature  of  this  picture  : — 

"The  habits  of  the  Jews  differ  but  little  from 
those  of  the  Arabs,  and  one  may  still  perceive  that 
they  are  children  of  the  same  forefather.  But  the 
sons  of  Ishmael  now  seem  disposed  to  consider 
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themselves  as  the  lawful  descendants  of  Abraham, 
and  to  treat  the  Jews  as  bastards.  The  Jews  are 
distinguishable  from  the  Arabs  by  their  gayer 
clothes,  and  the  unveiled  faces  of  their  women. 
The  Jewesses  are  far  more  beautiful  than  the  Arab 
women,  because  they  are  not  treated  a3  mere 
domestic  animals,  and  therefore  have  an  air  of 
greater  refinement.  Their  dress  is  simple,  but 
pleasing,  usually  a  blue  or  brown  garment  confined 
under  the  breast  with  a  girdle ;  their  long  black 
hair  is  held  together  by  a  circlet  of  gold  or  silver, 
or  by  a  ribbon  ;  their  arms  and  feet  are  bare. 
Their  deep  jet-biack  eyes  are  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful ;  and  though  their  intense  brilliancy  is  some- 
what softened  by  the  long  silken  eye-lashes,  yet 
wo  to  him  who  looks  too  deeply  into  them.    *  *  * 

"  After  satisfying  my  curiosity  here,  I  went  into 
the  lower  town,  and  on  turning  down  a  fresh  street, 
I  was  met  by  the  sound  of  a  mandoline  and  of 
singing,  accompanied  by  peals  of  laughter,  which 
issued  from  the  second  story  of  one  of  the  houses ; 
the  songs  were  Arab,  the  laughter  might  be  Arab, 
French,  or  German,  I  knew  not  which,  but,  at  all 
events,  it  was  most  hearty.  Of  course  I  walked 
in,  ascended  the  stairs,  and  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  mixed  company  of  Arabs,  Jews, 
Frenchmen,  and  Italians,  all  seated  together  on 
cushions  against  the  walls  of  a  spacious  room. 

"  On  a  sort  of  platform  near  the  window  sat  two 
Arabs  singing,  with  two  Arab  girls  beside  them 
accompanying  their  songs  on  the  mandoline.  They 
were  at  that  moment  singing  a  love  song,  the  con- 
stant burden  of  which  was,  '  Nanina;'  the  whole 
company  was  in  the  most  joyous  mood.  Every 
man  had  one  or  more  bottles  of  wine  before  him, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  all  drunk  repeated 
bumpers.  I  was  astonished  at  this  wonderful 
advance  in  civilization  and  good  fellowship.  On 
either  side  of  me,  I  saw  Arabs  filled  with  wine, 
and  Arab  women  with  unveiled  faces,  returning 
the  wanton  glances  of  Christians  with  still  more 
wanton  eyes.  Truly  this  change  does  honor  to 
the  French. 

"  I  sat  down  by  an  Arab  soldier  of  the  French 
allied  cavalry,  whose  burning  cheek  betrayed  that 
he  had  transgressed  the  commandment  of  the 
Prophet.  He  immediately  drank  to  me  in  the 
most  familiar  manner,  saying,  with  a  laugh, 
'  Scherap  bueno,jaule.'  (The  wine  is  good,  com- 
rade.) 'BuenoS  answered  I,  for  it  was  generous 
Spanish  wine,  such  as  is  chiefly  drunk  here.  He 
then  asked  me,  in  broken  French,  whether  the  wo- 
men of  Europe  were  equal  to  its  wine.  As  in 
duty  bound,  I  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  and 
deseribed  to  him  the  charms  and  the  excellence  of 
my  countrywomen,  until  my  Arab  friend  seemed 
well  inclined  to  visit  Europe.  But  when  I  told 
him  that  Allah  bestowed  but  one  wife  on  us  Euro- 
peans, he  shook  his  head,  saying,  •  Macasch.'' 
(Nay,  nay.)" 

Some  idea  of  the  military  operations  of  the 
French  may  be  obtained  from  the  side  glances 
afforded  by  the  narrative ;  but  to  us  this  does  not 
appear  its  most  interesting  feature. 

M.  A.  De  France,  with  the  narrative  of  his  cap- 
tivity, occupies  much  more  of  the  volume  than  the 
Oldenburg  lieutenant ;  nor  have  we  read  any  nar- 
rative of  the  kind  that  either  gives  more  informa- 
tion, or  has  more  power  over  the  reader's  feelings, 
since  that  of  Lieutenant  Eyre  and  Lady  Sale. 
Here  the  principal  personage,  the  central  figure,  is 
ever  Abd-el-Kader,  occupying  the  ground  of  Ma- 
liommed  Akbar  Khan  in  the  perilous  adventures  of 


our  captive  countrymen  in  Afghanistan.  But  the 
comparison  of  the  Arab  with  the  fierce  Affghan  is 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  When 
snatched  away  a  prisoner,  by  the  dash  of  an  Arab 
party,  the  Frenchman  appears  to  have  been  in 
awful  trepidation.  He  was  carried  to  Ab-el- 
Kader's  camp,  and,  for  a  part  of  the  way,  some- 
what in  the  fashion  of  Mazeppa's  ride,  and,  as  "  a 
dog  of  a  Christian,"  suffered  many  indignities. 
The  camp  was  then  close  to  the  town  of  Kaala. 

"  Abd-el-Kader's  camp  stood  in  a  grove  of  fig- 
trees,  on  the  road  from  Mascara  to  Mostaganem, 
and  the  tracks  of  the  wheels  of  the  French  artillery 
were  still  visible  in  the  very  midst  of  it.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  first  tent  my  guards  forced  me  to  dis- 
mount, and  in  a  moment  I  was  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  Arabs  of  every  age  and  both  sexes,  shout- 
ing and  screaming,  '  Son  of  dog,'  '  Dog  of  a  Chris- 
tian,' '  Cut  off  his  head,'  &c,  with  the  usual  ac- 
companiment of  blows  and  spitting. 

"  Presently  the  chaous  came  to  my  rescue,  and 
by  dint  of  vigorous  blows,  they  at  last  succeeded 
in  delivering  me  from  the  hands  of  these  savages, 
and  conducted  me  to  Abd-el-Kader's  tent.  My 
first  reception  in  the  camp  had  not  been  of  a  kind 
fitted  to  dispel  the  fears  with  which  I  went  into 
his  presence.  But  as  soon  as  Abd-el-Kader  saw 
the  pallor  of  my  face,  he  smiled,  and  motioned  me 
to  sit,  saying,  '  As  long  as  thou  art  with  me  fear 
neither  insult  nor  ill  usage.' 

"  Imboldened  by  this  gracious  reception,  I  asked 
him  for  something  to  drink,  as,  thanks  to  my 
guards,  I  had  not  drank  since  the  day  before. 
Abd-el-Kader  immediately  ordered  me  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  tent  which  served  as  a  storehouse, 
and  there  I  received  a  melon,  some  grapes,  white 
bread,  and  water.  The  melon  was  so  good,  the 
water  so  cool,  and  Abd-el-Kader's  manner  had 
been  so  humane,  that  my  hopes  and  my  appetite 
revived.  After  devouring  the  melon  and  drinking 
a  whole  jar  of  water,  I  was  again  led  into  the  sul- 
tan's presence.  His  tent  is  the  most  magnificent 
in  the  camp  ;  it  is  thirty  feet  long  and  eleven  feet 
high  ;  the  inside  is  lined  with  hangings  of  various 
colors,  covered  with  arabesques  and  crescents,  in 
red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow.     ****** 

"  I  will  now  endeavor  to  describe  a  man  of 
whom  at  present  very  little  is  known.  From  all 
that  I  had  heard,  I  expected  to  find  a  bloodthirsty 
barbarian,  always  ready  to  cut  off  heads  :  my  ex- 
pectations were  false  indeed. 

"  Abd-el-Kader  is  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  very  small  ;  his  face  is  long  and  deadly  pale, 
his  large  black  eyes  are  soft  and  languishing,  his 
mouth  small  and  delicate,  and  his  nose  rather 
aquiline;  his  beard  is  thin,  but  jet  black,  and  he 
wears  a  small  mustachio,  which  gives  a  martial 
character  to  his  soft  and  delicate  face,  and  becomes 
him  vastly.  His  hands  are  small  and  exquisitely 
formed,  and  his  feet  equally  beautiful ;  the  care  he 
takes  of  them  is  quite  coquettish  :  he  is  constantly 
washing  them,  and  paring  and  filing  his  nails  with 
a  small  knife  with  a  beautifully-carved  mother-of- 
pearl  handle,  which  he  holds  all  the  while  as  he 
sits  crouching  on  his  cushions  with  his  toes  clasped 
between  his  fingers. 

"  His  dress  is  distinguished  by  the  most  studied 
simplicity ;  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  gold  or  em- 
broidery on  any  part  of  it.  He  wears  a  shirt  of 
very  fine  linen,  the  seams  of  which  are  covered 
with  a  silk  braid  terminating  in  a  small  silk  tassel. 
Over  the  shirt  is  a  haick,  and  over  the  haick  two 
white  bernouses ;    the  uppermost  garment  is  a 
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black  bernouse.  A  few  silk  tassels  are  the  only 
ornaments  about  his  dress ;  he  wears  no  arms  in 
his  girdle,  his  head  is  shaved,  and  covered  by 
three  or  four  skull-caps  one  within  the  other,  over 
which  he  draws  the  hood  of  his  bernouse. 

"  Abd-el-Kader's  father,  who  died  about  two 
years  ago,  was  a  marabout  called  Mahadin,  who, 
by  means  of  his  fortune,  his  intelligence,  and  his 
character  for  sanctity,  had  acquired  very  great 
fame  and  influence  among  the  Arabs." 

The  Sultan  continued  to  be  much  kinder  to  his 
prisoners  than  were  those  about  him.  He  had 
generous  qualities  which  are  rarely  found  among 
his  countrymen,  and  tastes  differing  essentially  from 
theirs. 

"  The  Sultan  is  said  to  be  a  most  tender  hus- 
band ;  and  his  conduct  proves  the  truth  of  the 
report,  for  he  has  not  a  single  concubine.  His 
wife  is  very  pretty  :  her  tall,  slender  figure  is  seen 
to  great  advantage  under  the  graceful  folds  of  her 
haick,  which  is  girded  round  her  middle  with  a  red 
worsted  cord.  The  Arabs  usually  like  large  fat 
women,  but  Abd-el-Kader's  taste  is  different. 
Though  often  absent  from  his  wife  for  three  or 
four  months  at  a  time,  his  attachment  to  her  re- 
mains unchanged.  Even  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ouet  Mina  he  frequently  sent  her  presents  of  fruit, 
butter,  honey,  and  other  rarities.  He  has  had 
one  daughter  by  her  ;  and  though  it  was  asserted 
that  she  was  delivered  of  a  boy  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  French  entered  Mascara,  I  do  not  believe 
it ;  for  if  Abd-el-Kader  really  had  a  son  I  am  sure 
the  Arabs  would  have  told  me  so.  During  the 
night  -the  thirty  negroes  keep  watch  round  the 
tent,  that  nothing  may  disturb  the  repose  of  Abd- 
el-Kader  and  his  wife  ;  and  during  their  absence 
from  the  camp,  a  guard  of  foot-soldiers  supplies 
their  place  around  the  Sultan's  tent." 

There  are  many  piquant  small  traits  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  captivity,  which  establish  to  what 
nation  the  author  belongs ;  and  the  entire  narra- 
tive is  full  of  interest  and  entertainment ;  a  really 
pleasant,  as  well  as  valuable  addition  to  popular 
books  of  travels. 
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[The  principle  of  protection,  by  high  duties,  does 
not  appear  to  be  held  by  any  leading  politicians  in 
the  British  parliament.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
electoral  bodv  is  «n  constituted  as  to  ''»"  the  agri- 
cultural interest  a  very  great  preponderance  over 
all  other  classes,  the  following  sketch  of  a  recent 
debate  appears  to  be  decisive  of  the  question — the 
corn  laws  are  to  give  way.  So  far  as  American 
interests  are  concerned,  this  has  been  practically 
done  already,  by  the  admission  into  Canada,  and 
thence  into  England,  of  our  bread  stuffs  at  a  very 
low  rate  of  duty. 

We  copy  from  Bell's  Messenger  of  31st  May. 
Lord  Harwick  was  disposed  to  go  much  further 
than  Lord  John  Russell.] 

According  to  the  notice  given  before  the  holi- 
days, that  on  the  26th  of  May,  Lord  John  Russell 
would  introduce  nine  resolutions  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  house,  under  which  resolutions  he 
would  take  a  general  view  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  country,  under  the  four  heads  of  "  Protective 
Duties,"  "Parochial  Settlement,"  "Coloniza- 
tion," and  the  "  Education  of  the  Poor,"  these 
resolutions  were  introduced  on  Monday  evening, 
and  one  of  the  fullest  houses  of  the  session  assem- 


bled to  receive  and  discuss  them.  As  the  present 
extraordinary  relation  of  the  two  political  parties 
is  such  as  almost  to  confuse  and  confound  them 
into  one,  like  tin  and  led  melting  together  in  the 
same  crucible,  the  two  metals  having  no  other  ap- 
parent difference  than  that  the  one  is  a  kind  of  thin 
stratum  or  lamina  of  the  other,  the  greatest  inter- 
est was  excited  to  see  and  hear  the  result  of  a  de- 
bate in  which  there  was  to  be  a  conflict  without 
opposition,  and  a  division  of  votes  without  any 
difference  of  opinion.  The  nine  resolutions  were 
accordingly  proposed,  and  the  conservative  party 
listened  with  an  anxious  and  painful  anxiety  which 
we  have  seldom  seen  on  other  occasions  ;  not,  in- 
deed, so  much  as  regarded  the  mere  single  result 
of  the  division,  but  most  anxiously  as  respected 
the  language  and  sentiments  which  might  fall 
from  Sir  R.  Peel  during  the  debate.  In  plain 
words,  an  opinion  was  very  generally  current,  and 
we  think  one  very  well  founded,  that  everything 
is  verging  towards  a  coalition  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and 
his  immediate  adherents,  the  gentlemen  now  bear- 
ing office,  with  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  whig 
party  ;  and  it  was  thence  expected  that  Sir  R. 
Peel  would  so  enlarge  the  expression  of  his  own 
new  free-trade  principles  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, as  still  further  to  advance  this  very  forward 
wooing  and  courtship  of  an  opposite  party  now 
almost  won  into  wedlock.  If  he  should  not  in- 
deed fully  "  pop"  the  question,  it  was  at  least 
imagined  that  his  words  would  be  so  significant, 
that  the  ring  might  be  ordered  and  the  wedding- 
cake  prepared. 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  Lord  John  himself 
concurred  in  these  expectations  of  the  tory  mem- 
bers of  the  house,  and  that  he  is  of  the  same  will- 
ing mind,  as  regards  this  coalition,  with  Sir  R. 
Peel  himself.  "  Let  not  these  gentlemen,"  he- 
said,  addressing  himself  to  Sir  J.  Tyrell  and  tha 
agricultural  members,  "let  them  not  imagine, 
that  if  they  should  propose  a  vote  of  a  want  of 
confidence  in  her  majesty's  ministers,  that  I  should 
support  it.  What  I  have  now  to  consider  is,  how 
I  can  best  carry  out  the  measures  which  are  con- 
formable to  my  own  principles,  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  whig  party.  Now  I  know  that  the 
best  present  mode  of  carrying  out  these  principles 
is  to  leave  the  present  party  in  power,  and  thus  to 
leave  all  measures  founded  on  these  principles  to 
be  proposed  and  carried  out  by  the  right  honorable 
baronet.  I  will  not,  indeed,  dispute,  but  fully  ad- 
mit, that  there  is  some  justice  in  the  other  com- 
plaint ot  the  member  for  Essex  (Sir  J.  Tyrell,) 
that  he  had  expected  a  very  aitferei.C.  line  of  con- 
duct from  the  language  of  Sir  R.  Peel  whilst  in 
opposition  ;  that  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  right  honorable  baronet  was  then  in 
favor  of  protection,  and  against  the  principles  of 
free  trade." 

The  reader  will  be  here  pleased  to  observe  with 
some  attention  the  words,  "the  language  of  Sir 
R.  Peel  whilst  in  opposition. "  Coming  from  the 
mouth  of  Lord  John  Russell,  what  was  this  but  to 
say  that  Sir  R.  Peel  is  in  opposition  no  longer  ; 
that  he  is  now  a  part,  a  section,  and  division,  of 
Lord  John's  own  whig  party,  and  that  he  should 
have  his  confidence  and  cooperation  as  such  ;  that 
he  would  trust  him  to  carry  out  all  the  whig 
measures,  and  would  continue  to  support  him  as 
the  best  and  most  effectual  instrument  of  carrying 
out  and  accomplishing  the  whig  system?  But, 
what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  is  not  this  the 
true  and  actual  state  of  parties !     With  the  single 
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exception  of  the  existing  corn-law,  that  of  the 
sliding  scale  instead  of  the  fixed  duty,  and  even 
the  principle  upon  which  this  protection  rests 
almost  daily  denounced  by  Sir  R.  Peel  himself, 
and  every  session  practically  limited,  what  is  the 
present  system  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  but  a  succession  of 
whig  measures,  and  all  of  them  carried  out  against 
his  own  party  by  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the 
whigs  ?  Has  he  not  effectually  rebuilt  the  totter- 
ing and  dilapidated  edifice  of  the  whig  party  ? 
Has  he  not  reunited  all  its  fragments,  and  given  it 
a  strength  and  union  which  it  has  never  possessed 
since  its  dissolution  under  Lord  Melbourne?  In 
brief  words,  under  a  conservative  leader,  are  we 
not  now  in  the  full  career  of  whig  principles 
carried  out  into  practice  ;  and  when  Sir  R.  Peel 
ha3  already  thrown  overboard  so  many  of  his 
former  avowed  principles,  and  understood  pro- 
fessions and  engagements,  is  it  reasonably  to  be 
expected  that  he  will  long  suffer  himself  to  be 
hampered,  as  he  now  obviously  considers  it,  by 
his  remaining  obligations  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
est ?  We  have  ourselves  not  a  moment's  depend- 
ence upon  Sir  R.  Peel  for  anything  connected 
with  the  religion  and  existing  institutions  of  the 
country.  He  is  a  disciple  of  liberalism  at  heart, 
and  is  only  using  the  conservative  party  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  value  of  their  votes,  to  keep  him  in 
power.  In  the  first  bad  harvest  and  high  price  of 
corn  under  scarcity  he  will  abandon  the  agricul- 
turists, and  adopt  the  system  of  free  trade  in  its 
fullest  extent.  There  will  then  be  a  coalition  and 
a  division  of  offices  between  whigs  and  tories,  and 
we  shall  see  a  state  of  confusion  for  which  too 
many  of  us  are  but  little  prepared. 

But  that  we  may  not  appear  to  do  injustice  to 
Sir  R.  Peel,  let  us  look  to  his  own  speech,  and  to 
the  summary  of  his  own  principles  with  which  he 
concluded  the  debate. 

"  I  have  been  pursuing,"  he  says,  "  a  cautious 
and  gradual  course  for  the  abolition  of  protective 
duties,  and  I  think  that  this  object"  (observe,  the 
abolition  of  protective  duties)  "  will  be  most  success- 
fully obtained  by  pursuing  such  cautious  and  grad- 
ual course.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  cautious  and  grad- 
ual course,  the  government,  according  to  Sir  J. 
Tyrell,  has,  indeed,  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the 
agricultural  interest.  I  do  not,  indeed,  know 
whether  Sir  J.  Tyrell  is  authorized  to  speak  as  the 
organ  of  this  interest,  but  if  it  be  so,  I  will  still 
not  purchase  back  the  confidence  of  this  interest 
by  uttering  the  slightest  expression  of  repentance 
for  the  course  which  I  have  pursued.  It  has  been 
further  said  that  the  government  has  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  its  supporters  without  gaining  that  of 
its  opponents  ;  but  to  this,  also,  I  have  to  repeat, 
that  be  it  so  or  not,  I  will  not  utter  one  expression 
of  regret  for  having  proposed  the  measures  which 
have  brought  on  this  want  of  confidence." 

Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  extraordinary 
than  the  spectacle  which  the  house  of  commons 
exhibited,  on  Wednesday  night,  whilst  Sir  R.  Peel 
was  speaking.  It  was  at  once  curious  and  amus- 
ing to  observe  the  eagerness  with  which  he  alter- 
nately addressed  himself  to  the  two  actual  sections 
of  his  party  ;  to  the  whigs  under  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, and  to  the  agricultural  members  and  inde- 
pendent conservatives  (independent,  we  mean,  of 
office)  under  Sir  J.  Tyrell.  Turning  to  his  whig 
allies,  he  professed  his  concurrence  in  all  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  that  respectable  portion  of  his 
party.     Addressing   himself  to  Lord  John,    "  I 


fully  admit,"  h»says,  "  all  the  principles  involved 
in  your  second  and  third  resolutions."  Now  ob- 
serve, first,  that  these  are  the  very  words  of  Sir  R. 
Peel  ;  and  secondly,  let  us  read  the  two  resolu- 
tions, which  Sir  R.  Peel  so  fully  admits.  They 
also  are  verbatim  as  follows  : — 

Second  Resolution, — "  That  those  laws  which 
impose  duties  usually  called  protective,  tend  to 
impair  the  efficiency  of  labor,  to  restrict  the  free 
interchange  of  commodities,  and  to  impose  on  the 
people  unnecessary  taxation." 

Third  Resolution, — "  That  the  present  corn-law 
tends  to  check  improvements  in  agriculture,  pro- 
duces uncertainty  in  all  farming  speculations,  and 
holds  out  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  pros- 
pects of  especial  advantages  which  it  fails  to  se- 
cure." 

Such  are  the  two  resolutions  to  the  principles 
of  which,  Sir  Robert  Peel  says,  he  fully  accedes. 
He  next  turns  to  Sir  J.  Tyrell,  and  adds  the  words 
which  we  have  above  quoted  in  our  preceding  ex- 
tract. Again,  we  say,  how  can  the  conservative 
members  in  the  house  retain  their  confidence  in 
this  man  ?  how  are  they  justified  in  any  expecta- 
tion that  he  will  retain  the  corn-laws  against  the 
first  difficulty  which  he  may  encounter ?  He, 
indeed,  never  makes  a  speech  in  the  house  upon 
the  subject  in  which  he  does  not  repeat  his  princi- 
ples of  free  trade  ;  and  in  which  he  does  not  assert 
his  own  concurrence  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
that  "  all  protective  duties  are  in  themselves  evils," 
and  only  admits,  in  favor  of  their  tolerated  and 
temporary  continuance,  "  that  the  retrocession 
from  any  such  course  requires  the  utmost  consider- 
ation." Observe  that  these  were  Sir  Robert's 
very  words  in  the  debate  on  Wednesday,  and  ob- 
serve also  the  following  passage,  which  we  also 
give  in  his  own  word3 — "I  believe  that  success 
will  ultimately  be  better  attained  by  a  due  con- 
sideration," &c.  Success  in  what?, why,  in  the 
total  abolition  of  this  system  of  protective  duties, 
both  as  regards  corn  and  all  commodities  what- 
ever. 

It  is  true  that  he  says,  that  the  mighty  interests 
concerned  require  and  merit  a  due  consideration. 
But  then  the  term  he  uses,  "  success,"  and  the 
only  possible  meaning  of  that  word,  the  total  abo- 
lition of  the  corn-law,  and  all  other  protective 
duties  whatever,  necessarily  runs  over  the  whole 
sentence,  and  exhibits  beyond  all  question  what  is 
passing  in  his  mind,  namely,  his  meditated  total 
abolition  of  the  protective  system  altogether,  both 
as  regards  corn  and  all  commodities  and  manufac- 
tures. Indeed,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  he  gives 
it  thi3  express  meaning  himself,  when,  turning  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  he  says,  "  At  any  rate,  we 
have  gone  thus  far." 

Such  is  Sir  R.  Peel  as  regards  the  corn-law ; 
and  addressing  ourselves  to  our  own  immediate 
friends,  the  conservative  party,  and  particularly 
to  the  agricultural  gentlemen,  we  must  again  say, 
can  you  trust  such  a  man  ?  Has  not  the  time  ar- 
rived, in  which,  as  regards  your  own  interests,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  you  to  consider  what  you 
may  reasonably  expect  of  him  under  any  change 
of  seasons,  and  not  only  under  a  change  of  seasons, 
but  under  any  of  those  fortuitous  events,  which 
may  daily  be  cast  up  under  the  shifting  circum- 
stances of  men  and  new  excitements  of  the  public 
mind?  In  a  word,  is  it  not  now  time  for  every 
section  of  the  conservative  party  to  look  around 
them  for  a  new  man  ? 
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From  the  United  Service  Journal. 
THE   DUKE   OF   WELLINGTON. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  in  every  new  edition 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Dispatches,  a  proof 
of  the  good  sense  of  the  people  which  has  caused 
so  great  a  demand  for  them,  and  of  the  diligence 
of  the  editor  in  continually  searching  about,  and 
providing  for  us  additional  stores  of  instruction. 
Our  obligation  to  him  being  so  great,  and  fre- 
quently acknowledged  by  us,  we  are  confident  that 
he  will  take  in  good  part  our  saying  that  we  think 
there  is  still  some  room  for  improvement. 

1.  We  should  be  glad  if  he  were  more  liberal 
in  annexing  short  notes.  When  any  person  is 
frequently  mentioned,  we  desire  to  know  some- 
thing more  about  him  than  can  be  learnt  from  the 
dispatches  themselves,  and  especially  the  occasion 
of  his  quitting  this  earthly  scene,  if  he  have 
already  reached  the  end  of  his  course.  The 
editor  has  given  some  notes  of  this  kind  ;  but  not 
enough.  Also,  many  of  the  dispatches  having 
necessarily  been  written  in  a  great  hurry,  some 
obscurities  were  unavoidable,  which  might  be  use- 
fully elucidated,  and  mistakes  as  to  matters  of 
fact,  more  or  less  important,  rectified  ;  care  being 
taken  not  to  meddle  with  any  statements  respect- 
ing which  there  is  room  for  reasonable  doubt 
whether  they  are  mistakes  or  not ;  for  to  do  that 
would  involve  the  editor  in  endless  controversy. 
But  there  are  some  mistakes  undeniable.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  dispatch  from  Waterloo,  the  duke 
says  that  the  enemy  collected  his  army,  with  the 
exception  of  the  3d  corps,  on  a  range  of  heights 
in  our  front;  but  it  is  certain  that  Grouchy  had 
with  him  the  4th  corps,  and  a  considerable  force 
of  cavalry,  as  well  as  the  3d  corps.  Again,  he 
says  that  the  attack  on  Hougomont  began  about 
10  o'clock ;  but  it  really  began  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  later.  Also,  one  or  two  names  are  men- 
tioned with  praise  which  might  safely  be  marked 
as  not  entitled  to  that  honor. 

2.  Accurate  maps  of  the  scenes  of  the  opera- 
tions would  be  very  useful,  on  a  small  scale,  so  as 
not  to  add  much  to  the  expense  or  to  the  size  of 
the  volumes,  which,  in  the  edition  now  proceeding 
through  the  press,  are  already  larger  than  is  con- 
venient. 

3.  We  hope  that  the  editor  will  reconsider  his 
system  of  putting  so  many  Hanks  for  names.  In 
general  they  seem  to  be  put  with  the  view  of 
sparing  the  feelings  of  the  persons  meant,  or  of 
their  family  and  friends ;  and  certainly  blanks  are 
sometimes  proper  and  effective  for  the  purpose  : 
but  often  the  veil  is  so  flimsy  that  it  may  be  re- 
moved by  reference  either  to  another  dispatch  or 
to  contemporary  histories.  Thus,  in  letters  dated 
April  10,  15,  18,  1812,  a  reproof  is  addressed  to  a 
general  not  named ;  but,  by  turning  to  Napier's 
History,  we  find  that  it  is  Victor  Alten.  It  is 
probable  that  the  officers  who  meet  at  the  military 
clubs  are  able,  by  their  several  contributions,  to 
fill  up  nearly  all  the  blanks ;  that  is,  those  can  fill 
them  up,  from  whom  chiefly  the  person  affected 
would  be  desirous  to  have  his  name  concealed, 
while  useless  trouble  is  given  to  the  great  mass  of 
ordinary  readers,  respecting  whom  he  is  probably 
unconcerned  whether  they  know  his  name  or  not. 
And  if  a  person  be  the  subject  of  painful  remarks, 
the  difference  to  his  feelings  is  very  trifling  be- 
tween having  his  name  certainly  known,  and  the 
consciousness  that  people  have  the  means  of 
knowing  it ;  for,  in  the  latter  case,  he  is  sure  to 
imagine  that  they  do  know  it. 


In  some  cases  the  putting  a  blank  seems  to  be  a 
mere  whim.  Thus,  early  in  April,  1815,  some 
letters  are  addressed  to  the  Allied  General  who 
was  then  commanding  on  the  Rhine  and  Meuse. 
What  good  reason  there  could  be  for  withholding 
his  name,  Kleist,  is  inconceivable.     Again,  June 

15,  a  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Emperor  of . 

As  there  were  only  two  emperors  among  our 
allies,  our  guess  lies  within  a  narrow  compass ; 
but  the  substance  of  the  letter  plainly  relieves  us 
from  all  need  of  guessing.  Probably  half,  at 
least,  of  the  whole  number  of  blanks  might  be 
filled  up  without  any  additional  detriment  to  the 
persons  concerned. 

On  examining  these  massive  volumes,  the  reflec- 
tion cannot  but  occur  to  us  what  a  force  of  mind 
must  have  been  exerted  in  the  mere  composition 
of  them.  But,  to  gain  an  adequate  idea  of  that 
mind,  we  must  consider  that  almost  every  letter 
implies,  separate  from  the  writing  of  it  and  to 
which  it  refers,  a  great  deal  of  action ;  inquiring, 
discussing,  travelling,  fighting.  Merely  to  write 
the  letters  would  surpass  the  ability  of  most  men  ; 
but  there  was  much  to  be  done,  as  well  as  written. 
Moreover,  these  letters  (with  very  few  exceptions) 
are  all  on  public  business,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  many  of  those  written  by  another  hero,  for 
the  recent  publication  of  which  we  are  so  greatly 
indebted  to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  The  duke  must 
have  written  hundreds  of  private  letters,  the  pub- 
lication of  some  of  which  is,  no  doubt,  reserved 
for  a  future  generation.  Let  it  be  further  consid- 
ered that  the  volumes  of  letters  already  published 
form  but  a  small  part  of  those  which  he  must  have 
written  on  public  business.  The  last  thirty  years 
supply  a  field  which  is  yet  unbroken  ; — during  the 
whole  of  which  time  he  has  been  incessantly  oc- 
cupied with  affairs  of  the  greatest  importance. 
When  all  these  are  published,  as,  in  due  time, 
they  will  be,  what  a  vast  monument  they  will 
form  to  the  glory  of  one  man  ! — thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty  volumes.  The  world  will  be  saturated  with 
wisdom  ;  or  is  it  to  be  feared  that  what  Goldsmith 
says  may  remain  true,  "  that  books  will  never 
teach  the  world?"  Let  us  hope  that  all  public 
functionaries,  civil  and  military,  will  study  well 
these  models,  and  learn  from  them  both  how  to 
act  and  how  to  write ;  so  that  we  may  not  have 
to  mourn  again  over  our  brave  countrymen  con- 
signed, through  folly  and  imbecility,  a  pitiable 
prey  to  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  barbarians ; 
nor  have  the  common  sense  of  mankind  offended 
by  bombastic  proclamations.  Let  us  hope  that 
our  excellent  officers,  having  these  perfect  models 
before  them,  will  not  only  fight  well,  as  usual,  but 
be  careful  not  to  cast  a  shade  on  the  brilliance  of 
their  exploits,  by  giving  any  other  than  a  plain 
and  concise  account  of  them. 

The  first  of  the  letters  contained  in  these  vol- 
umes having  been  written  long  after  the  writer 
had  entered  the  army,  they  do  not  acquaint  us 
with  any  particulars  respecting  his  early  youth. 
The  arming  of  the  hero  for  battle,  though  a  com- 
mon subject  of  poetical  description,  can  spidora. 
form  part  of  a  narrative  which  confines  itself  to» 
the  truth.  To  ascertain  the  circumstances  of  pre- 
paration which  have  fitted  him  for  his  future  ex- 
ploits, is  not  permitted  us.  For  we  cannot  repro- 
duce past  time,  nor  go  back,  as  we  fain  would,  to. 
observe,  fold  by  fold,  the  bracing  on  of  his  armor, 
and  watch  in  its  progress  of  equipment,  and  for 
the  first  time  led  forth,  that  chariot  which,  drawn, 
by  steeds  of  immortal  race,  will  claim  the  admira- 
tion of  future  ages. 
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The  early  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  not 
an  exception  to  this  remark  ;  a  veil  hangs  over  it 
which  cannot  be  entirely  removed.  We  may 
readily  believe  what  is  commonly  said,  that  few 
were  able  to  discern  at  that  time  any  indications  of 
his  future  greatness. 

His  service  in  the  field  began  (1794)  in  Holland, 
under  the  Earl  of  Moira  and  the  Duke  of  York. 
If  we  wish  to  be  made  fully  sensible  of  the  value 
of  a  good  commander,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
compare  the  management  of  the  war  at  that  time, 
and  its  results,  with  that  which  at  a  later  period 
led  to  very  different  results  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

In  1797  he  arrived  in  India  ;  and  from  that  time 
the  commencement  of  his  glory  is  to  be  dated.  Of 
all  the  volumes  of  dispatches,  those  which  relate 
to  India  are,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  for  the 
proofs  which  they  afford  of  great  ability.  Every 
page  of  them  impresses  us  with  the  conviction 
that  we  have  before  us  a  man  of  consummate  judg- 
ment, integrity,  and  indefatigable  activity. 

In  Indian  warfare  the  chief  difficulty  consists  in 
bringing  the  enemy  to  action.  Their  marauding 
armies  have  commonly  sense  enough  to  avoid 
meeting  anything  like  an  equal  English  force  in 
the  open  field ;  they  hover  about  at  a  distance 
with  large  masses  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  and 
decline  to  fight  except  with  a  great  advantage  of 
position  and  superiority  of  numbers.  The  duke, 
in  his  dispatches,  explains  the  only  way  there  is 
of  overmatching  them;  viz.,  by  making  rapid 
marches,  pursuing  them  closely,  and  so  hindering 
them  from  plunder  and  forage.  This,  after  a 
time,  compels  them  either  to  disperse  or  halt ;  if 
they  choose  the  latter,  then,  if  they  be  attacked 
with  skill  and  promptitude,  the  result  will  proba- 
bly be  such  as  the  duke  invariably  obtained.  The 
union  of  discipline,  skill,  and  bravery  seldom  fails 
to  baffle  the  impetuosity  of  ill-directed  and  unor- 
ganized force.  But  the  attack  must  be  made  with 
unflinching  resolution,  else  total  destruction  fol- 
lows :  as  the  duke,  after  one  of  his  desperate 
affrays  with  them,  says,  "If  the  troops  had  not 
behaved  admirably,  not  one  of  us  would  have 
quitted  the  field."     (Sept.  11,  1800.) 

In  the  management  of  civil  affairs,  also,  there  is 
peculiar  difficulty  with  the  chiefs  of  that  country. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  exceedingly  crafty 
and  treacherous ;  so  that  there  is  need  of  great 
sagacity  to  determine  when  it  is  safe  to  trust  them, 
(or,  rather,  advisable  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
trusting  them,)  and  when  nothing  will  avail  but 
open  enmity.  The  ability  of  the  duke  was 
equally  conspicuous  in  this  part  of  his  duty  as  in 
the  military  ;  and  his  career  in  India,  extending 
over  a  period  of  eight  years,  was  a  continued  series 
of  success,  both  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet ;  so 
that  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  of  a  great  com- 
jmander  in  ancient  times,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
.determine  whether  he  handled  the  sword  or  the 
ipen  with  better  effect. 

After  his  return  to  England,  in  1805,  he  passed 
tthree  years  of  comparative  tranquillity.  Compara- 
tive we  say  ;  for  during  that  time  he  was  engaged 
:  in  an  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  toss- 
ing about  near  the  Goodwin  Sands  in  a  tempestu- 
ous winter;  and  in  the  expedition  (1807)  to 
Copenhagen.  He  was  also  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
But  in  1808  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  opened  to 
him  a  new  scene  of  service  and  glory.  The  task 
assigned  to  him  was  truly  arduous — to  expel  the 
^French   from   that  country.     They  were   almost 


incalculable  in  number,  brave,  well  disciplined, 
and  commanded  by  able  generals,  all  acting  under 
the  direction  (though  too  remote  to  be  perfectly 
efficient)  of  a  man  who  in  military  skill  has  never 
been  surpassed.  To  wrest  from  them  so  many 
fortresses,  and  drive  them  from  a  country  supply- 
ing so  many  strong  positions,  was  an  undertaking 
which,  at  the  outset,  appeared  to  many  to  be 
hopeless.  In  obtaining  means  for  accomplishing 
it,  the  duke  had  great  difficulties  to  struggle  with. 
The  war  itself  and  the  whole  management  of  it 
were  sure  to  be  condemned  by  the  party  at  home 
hostile  to  the  ministry ;  the  support  which  he 
received  from  the  ministry  was  often  tardy  and 
irresolute ;  his  allies  were  perpetually  harassing 
him  by  their  arrogance,  jealousy,  and  cupidity  ; 
his  own  army  was  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
audacious  adventurers,  whom  nothing  but  severe 
discipline  could  keep  fit  for  service.  What  a  task 
was  imposed  on  the  commander  of  such  an  army  ! 
acting  under  the  direction  of  such  a  government ; 
having  so  many  factious  detractors  at  home  ;  such 
vexatious  allies  ;  and  against  so  powerful  and 
skilful  an  enemy.  In  that  contest  what  instances 
were  exhibited  of  patience,  courage,  and  of  all  the 
virtues  !  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  scenes  of 
desolation,  massacre,  and  of  every  kind  of  woe! 
Surely,  nothing  can  exculpate  the  wanton  authors 
of  such  scenes  ;  nothing  reconcile  others  to  witness 
them,  but  that  necessity  which,  through  the  pravity 
of  human  passions,  is  sometimes  imposed  upon 
men  of  repelling  grievous  injustice  by  arms,  when 
all  other  means  of  redress  have  been  tried  in  vain. 

Of  the  difficulties  which  beset  this  country  dur- 
ing those  eventful  years,  we,  now  looking  back 
upon  the  contest,  and  aware  of  its  triumphant  ter- 
mination, are  unable  to  form  an  adequate  estimate. 
To  us  the  previous  gloom  is  dissipated  by  the  light 
reflected  from  the  brilliance  of  the  final  issue. 
But  during  the  contest,  and  especially  to  those 
actively  engaged  in  it,  the  case  was  different ;  to 
them  the  toil  and  anxiety  of  each  passing  day 
were  aggravated  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  morrow. 
"What  will  all  this  end  in?  Our  lives  in  con- 
stant jeopardy,  shall  we  be  spared  to  see  whether 
our  efforts  have  not  been  all  in  vain?"  But  dan- 
ger would  cease  to  be  danger,  labor  to  be  grievous, 
if  a  safe  and  peaceful  haven  were  beforehand 
known  to  await  us. 

After  having,  in  the  Peninsular  War,  enlarged 
and  fully  established  his  military  reputation,  the 
return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  crowning  it  with  a  completion  the 
most  glorious  that  could  be  wished  or  imagined. 
The  campaign  of  1815  was  most  decisive  ;  and  it 
was  attended  with  this  peculiar  distinction  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  that  it  was  the  only  occasion 
on  which  he  met  Bonaparte  in  person.  And  so 
happily  were  his  skill  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops 
favored  by  a  concurrence  of  those  circumstances 
which  are  beyond  human  control,  that  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  single 
blow.  As  he  wrote  a  few  days  after  the  battle, 
"Our  victory  of  the  18th  seems  to  have  settled 
Boney."  The  dispatch  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  operations  of  those  few  days  is  a 
wonderful  specimen  of  clearness  and  simplicity, — 
especially  considering  the  circumstances  of  haste 
and  tumult  in  which  it  must  have  been  written. 
And  not  less  do  the  other  dispatches,  contained  in 
the  last  volume,  deserve  the  attentive  study  of  all 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  management  of  great 
affairs.     In   particular,  the  judgment  and  equity 
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which  he  displayed  on  the  following  points  deserve 
notice ;  and  the  more  because  the  course  which 
he  advised  regarding  them  was  opposed  to  the 
opinion  of  some  men  of  high  authority  and  repute  : 
— 1st,  his  promptitude  in  declaring  to  the  French 
that  the  allies  would  insist  on  the  reestablishment 
of  the  Bourbon  government,  as  the  only  sure 
guarantee  of  peace  :  2ndly,  his  indignant  rejection 
of  the  "  foul  proposition"  that  Bonaparte  should 
be  put  to  death  :  3rdly,  the  happy  union  of  firm- 
ness and  moderation  with  which  he  acted  towards 
the  French  people  ;  firmness  in  prescribing  just 
limits  to  their  territory,  and  in  demanding  from 
them  a  restitution  of  the  booty  which  Bonaparte 
during  his  many  successful  campaigns  had  amassed 
in  Paris ;  and  moderation,  as  shown  in  the  great 
pains  he  took  to  protect  their  country  from  pillage, 
and  from  acts  of  destruction  to  which  some  of  the 
allies,  impelled  by  a  spirit  of  revenge,  were  much 
inclined.  On  these  and  all  other  matters  that  were 
submitted  to  him,  his  ability,  justice,  and  energy, 
were  truly  admirable. 

To  compare  one  great  man  with  another  is  often 
invidious ;  and  in  attempting  it,  writers  are  apt  to 
affect  greater  refinement  and  subtlety  of  discrimi- 
nation than  the  truth  justifies.  Nevertheless, 
between  any  two  men  there  are  some  points  of 
resemblance  or  contrast,  so  plain  as  to  be  recog- 
nized by  all  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving them ;  as  between  the  duke  and  the 
great  commander,  whom  to  have  worsted  in  battle 
is  the  circumstance  of  highest  glory  in  his  life. 
Both  of  them,  in  ability,  were  beyond  the  common 
order  of  men  ;  but  in  their  principles,  temper,  and 
manners  they  were  very  different.  And  so  also 
was  the  course  of  their  fortune.  The  one  began 
with  nothing,  and  ended  nearly  as  he  began  ;  but, 
in  the  interval,  he  raised  himself  to  a  height  of 
power  greater  than  any  other  man  has  ever  at- 
tained. The  other  did  not  begin  with  nothing  ; 
for  he  had  considerable  advantages  of  birth ;  but 
by  his  ability  and  activity  he  rose  to  a  great  height, 
which  he  has  uniformly  maintained.  His  sound 
and  cautious  judgment  has  guarded  him  against 
great  reverses.  To  Napoleon,  the  chief  cause  of 
his  misfortunes  was  the  very  same  principle  which 
had  largely  contributed  to  his  elevation,  viz.,  a 
conceit  that  he  had  a  right  to  rule  all  mankind, 
and  that,  if  they  submitted  to  him,  it  would  be  for 
their  benefit.  This  was  the  mainspring  of  his 
actions  ;  and  to  carry  his  conceit  into  effect  he 
cared  little  about  the  destruction  of  two  or  three 
millions  of  men,  whom  he  found  unwilling  to  have 
their  lives  and  property  dependent  on  the  caprice 
of  one  man.  Supposing  his  intentions  to  have 
been  ever  so  beneficent,  he  did  not  sufficiently  con- 
sider that  it  was  impossible  for  others  to  be  certi- 
fied of  it — and  hence  his  downfall ;  a  result  the 
most  suitable  that  could  happen  to  a  man  who,  in- 
tent on  imposing  laws  on  all  other  men,  was  un- 
willing to  submit  to  any  law  himself.  The  suc- 
cess of  such  a  man,  acting  without  any  kind  of  re- 
straint, is  sometimes  extraordinary ;  but  the  mel- 
ancholy end  of  his  grandeur  is  happily  calculated 
to  protect  mankind  against  a  frequency  of  such 
adventurers.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  reflect  on 
the  dangers  of  the  course,  and  its  uncertain  issue. 
In  that  path  to  fame  which  leads  through  scenes 
of  bloodshed,  there  is  need  of  extraordinary  fortune 
as  well  as  genius.  Many  who  seemed  likely  to 
accomplish  great  things  have  been  suddenly  inter- 
cepted by  fatal  casualties.  At  Toulon,  an  English 
bayonet  had  nearly  put  an  end  to  Bonaparte  at  the 


beginning  of  his  career.  If  he  had  fallen  on  that 
occasion,  the  world  would  never  have  known  how 
greatly  the  future  course  of  its  affairs  was  affected 
by  the  stroke  of  that  moment ;  the  assailed  and 
the  assailant  would  have  remained  in  equal  ob- 
scurity. 

The  duke's  military  career  being  brought  to  a 
triumphant  close,  the  subsequent  part  of  his  life 
has  still  been  constantly  occupied  with  public  busi- 
ness. During  the  first  twelve  years,  while  Lord 
Liverpool  was  prime  minister,  his  station  in  the 
government  was  not  very  prominent ;  neverthe- 
less, during  that  time  he  was  intrusted  with  some 
important  missions,  and  he  had  a  seat  in  the  cabi- 
net. The  retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool  opened  the 
way  for  new  arrangements  and  many  unfortunate 
events.  The  matter  first  to  be  determined  was 
whether  the  duke  or  Mr.  Canning  was  to  be  pre- 
dominant in  the  new  administration.  They  were 
very  different  from  one  another,  not  so  much  in 
their  political  opinions  as  in  personal  character. 
Mr.  Canning,  with  great  abilities,  was  of  a  plausi- 
ble and  insinuating  turn ;  he  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  support  of  a  person  who  exercised 
great  influence  over  the  sovereign  at  that  time ; 
he  was  a  brilliant  orator,  and  dexterous  in  the  use 
of  all  the  arts  of  persuasion  ;  but  in  his  manner  of 
acting  there  was  a  tendency  to  parade  and  trickery ; 
he  was  also  of  obscure  origin ;  altogether,  just 
such  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  could  not 
brook  as  a  superior.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
ambition  of  Mr.  Canning's  mind  was  too  great  for 
the  strength  of  his  body  :  the  labors  and  anxieties 
unavoidably  connected  with  high  office,  and  aggra- 
vated by  contention  with  so  formidable  an  adver- 
sary, soon  brought  him  to  a  premature  grave. 
This  opened  the  way  for  the  duke's  advancement 
to  the  highest  station  in  the  government,  which  he 
held  about  three  years. 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  his  administra- 
tion were  the  emancipation  (as  it  was  called)  of  the 
Catholics,  and  his  opposition  to  parliamentary  re- 
form. 

The  merits  of  his  policy  with  regard  to  these 
two  measures  will  forever  remain  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute ;  nor  will  abundance  of  arguments  be  want- 
ing on  either  side.  In  cases  of  so  much  difficulty 
no  course  can  be  found,  except  in  the  midst  of  op- 
posite perplexities.  Nor  can  even  the  results 
which  may  arise  from  the  course  taken  ever  deci- 
sively prove  whether  it  was  the  best  that  could  be 
taken  or  not :  omniscient  wisdom  alone  can  deter- 
mine that  question.  For  when  the  choice  lies 
between  two  modes  of  action,  each  of  which  is 
plainly  attended  with  great  difficulties,  we  are  not 
able,  after  trying  one  of  them,  to  revert  to  our 
original  position,  and  then,  by  trying  the  other,  so 
determine  the  question  of  preference.  We  can 
only  try  one  of  them  ;  and,  whatever  the  result  be 
of  that,  we  are  debarred  by  the  intervening  change 
of  circumstances  from  comparing  it  with  the  result 
which  would  have  ensued  from  the  other  mode  ; — 
that  must  remain  forever  a  subject  of  mere  conjec- 
ture, in  forming  which  there  will  be  large  scope 
for  confident  assertion  on  either  side,  when  the 
disputants  know  that  they  cannot  be  confuted  by 
actual  experiment. 

Human  wisdom  finds  its  exercise  in  comparing 
and  choosing.  In  order  to  gain  one  advantage,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  forego  another ;  to  avoid  one 
ill  we  must  submit  to  another.  In  judging  of  po- 
litical measures,  to  point  out  ills  which  have  resulted 
from  any  course  that  has  been  taken,  is  not  a  suf- 
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ficient  ground  of  condemnation  ;  for  they  may  be 
less  than  what  would  have  resulted  from  any  other 
course.  As  when  a  limb  is  amputated,  great  ills 
follow — pain,  and  the  loss  of  the  limb  ;  but  these 
must  often  be  undergone  to  avert  greater. — It 
may  seem  frivolous  to  use  so  many  words  in  urg- 
ing these  obvious  considerations ;  but  though  they 
be  obvious,  they  are  not  sufficiently  attended  to  ; 
there  is  scarcely  a  man  who  does  not,  through 
disregard  of  them,  commit  frequent  injustice  in 
forming  his  opinion  of  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  duke,  we  may 
include  under  that  term  his  writings  and  speeches. 
His  writings  are  of  inestimable  value.  Besides 
the  excellence  of  the  matter,  the  style  is  a  perfect 
model  for  imitation,  free  from  all  bombast  and 
verbiage.  If  he  had  studied  Aristotle,  Horace, 
and  all  the  other  arbiters  of  taste,  with  the  ut- 
most care,  he  could  not  have  followed  their  pre- 
cepts more  faithfully  than  he  was  led  to  do  by  the 
innate  excellence  of  his  own  judgment.  Both  as 
to  matter  and  style,  they  ought  to  be  read  again 
and  again  by  all  who  are  intrusted  with  any  kind 
of  public  business.  In  speaking,  he  is  less  suc- 
cessful, being,  latterly  at  least,  indistinct  and  hes- 
itating, so  as  to  make  the  matter  itself  sometimes 
appear  feeble  and  inconsequential ;  and  though, 
from  his  intuitive  sagacity  and  great  experience,  it 
be  admitted  that  he  seldom  fails  to  arrive  at  the 
right  result,  it  is  not  apparently  by  any  regular 
steps  of  reasoning  that  he  does  so,  and  on  that  ac- 
count he  is  ill  qualified  to  support  his  opinions  by 
argument,  and  so  recommend  them  to  the  under- 
standing of  others.  He  is  apt  also  to  utter  em- 
phatic sentences  in  too  comprehensive  terms, 
without  stating  the  necessary  limitations,  which 
defect,  if  he  were  speaking  to  captious  adversa- 
ries, would  lay  him  open  to  misconstruction. 
Happily  his  character  is  of  so  great  weight  as  to 
secure  in  general  for  what  he  says  a  candid  inter- 
pretation :  even  his  political  opponents  are,  for  the 
most  part,  willing  to  accept  what  be  plainly 
means,  rather  than  cavil  at  the  abrupt  and  discon- 
nected language  in  which  his  thoughts  are  some- 
times expressed. 

It  may  be  observed  as  a  striking  peculiarity  of 
his  despatches,  that  no  reference  is  ever  made  in 
them  to  any  other  than  human  agency.  The  pop- 
ular feeling,  encouraged  by  some  high  examples, 
is  probably  in  favor  of  the  contrary  practice  ;  but, 
for  our  part,  we  recognize  in  this  omission  another 
proof  of  his  upright  and  excellent  judgment. 
Such  references  have,  no  doubt,  sometimes  been 
made  with  perfect  sincerity  ;  but  sometimes  also 
by  the  most  wicked  of  mankind,  and  sometimes 
by  both  the  contending  parties  on  the  same  occa- 
sion ;  in  which  case  they  appear  profane  and  ri- 
diculous. Though,  therefore,  the  consciousness 
of  a  superintending  Providence  cannot  be  too 
strongly  felt,  and  for  a  man  to  think  himself  inde- 
pendent of  it  is  a  proof  of  great  presumption. and 
ignorance,  yet  the  expression  of  it  in  public  de- 
spatches is  better  omitted.  For  if  it  be  proper  in 
one  case,  it  is  proper  in  all ;  and  compliance  with  the 
custom  would  reduce  it  to  a  mere  formality — in 
some  cases  would  tempt  to  an  impious  hypoc- 
risy. 

It  remains  that  we  advert  to  the  qualities  of 
mind  in  which  his  able  and  upright  conduct  must 
have  originated.  When  we  claim  for  any  man 
the  character  of  greatness,  there  are  some  essential 
qualities  which  we  ought  to  have  good  ground  for 


ascribing  to  him — such  as  integrity,  ability,  forti- 
tude, diligence.  And  these  have  been  undeniably 
exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, to  a  degree  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
surpassed.  But  if  we  were  called  upon  to  specify 
those  qualities  in  his  character  which  are,  we  will 
not  say  the  most  valuable,  (for  those  above  men- 
tioned are  the  most  valuable,)  but  the  most  dis- 
tinctive, we  should  be  inclined  to  select  the  follow- 
ing. 1.  His  freedom  from  undue  exaltation  by 
success  and  the  consequent  applause  which  is 
perpetually  greeting  him.  The  respect  paid  to 
him  during  his  long  life  has  been  probably  the 
most  cordial  and  permanent  ever  bestowed  on  any 
individual.  And  as  he  never  appears  to  be  unduly 
exalted  by  it,  so  neither  has  he  ever  courted  it  by 
any  alluring  arts.  He  has  never  assumed  a  spe- 
cious show  of  affability,  nor  sought  popularity  by 
an  ostentatious  display  of  munificence,  by  pro- 
claiming his  name  in  the  lists  of  large  contributors 
to  public  subscriptions,  and  the  like.  However 
inclined  he  may  be,  and  we  have  no  doubt  is,  to 
be  bountiful,  he  does  not  permit  others,  intrusive 
deputies  from  distant  towns,  to  prescribe  to  him 
the  occasions  of  exercising  his  benevolence.  He 
knows  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  exceed- 
ingly pestered  by  public  subscriptions  ;  that,  in- 
stead of  each  parish  or  district  managing,  well  its 
own  affairs,  reforming  its  own  condition,  relieving 
the  poor  resident  within  it,  there  is  an  interchange, 
between  districts  the  most  remote  from  one  another, 
of  importunate  applicants  eager  to  assume  the 
direction  of  other  people's  bounty  ;  and  by  a  com- 
bined system  of  public  addresses,  advertised  lists 
of  subscribers,  and  other  artful  devices,  they  are 
often  very  successful  in  levying  contributions  on 
the  vanity,  timidity,  and  ignorance  of  the  rest  of 
the  community.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  being 
"  one  of  the  few  who  do  not  meddle  with  other 
people's  business,"  has  given  little  encouragement 
to  such  men  ;  and  if  he  do  not  approve  of  their 
pragmatical  zeal,  he  has  shown  a  proper,  and, 
we  may  say,  his  natural  and  habitual  firmness  in 
not  allowing  himself  to  be  cajoled  or  bullied  by 
them. 

2.  His  conformity  to  ordinary  usages  ;  in  his 
habits,  manners,  dress,  and  the  like,  he  affects  no 
singularity  ;  his  style  of  living  is  worthy  of  his 
name  and  station — not  profuse,  but  noble  and  lib- 
eral. As  that  mode  of  thinking  which  is  denoted 
by  the  words  oddity,  singularity,  eccentricity,  is  a 
sure  sign  of  something  unsound,  of  a  screw  being 
loose  in  some  part  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
mind  performs  its  functions,  so  entire  freedom 
from  it  is  a  sign  of  the  contrary. 

3.  His  uniform  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his 
country.  He  has  been  not  less  strict  in  observing 
order  and  discipline  himself  than  in  enforcing  them 
upon  others.  Acts  of  vigor  beyond  the  law  (coups 
d'ttat,  as  the  French  call  them)  are  quite  foreign 
to  his  mode  of  extricating  himself  from  difficulties. 
If  the  sovereign  or  the  people  have  ever  appeared 
unmindful  of  his  transcendent  claims  to  their  grat- 
itude, never  on  any  such  occasion  has  he  betrayed 
any  petty  resentment,  or  allowed  a  word  to  escape 
him  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and  judgment 
of  others,  and,  we  may  add,  with  his  own  dignity. 
He  has  always  acted  as  if  he  were  fully  sensible 
that  gratitude,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  volun- 
tary, and  that  his  own  opinion  and  will  are  not  fit 
to  determine  either  the  degree  or  manner  in  which 
it  ought  to  be  bestowed.  In  particular,  when  he 
found  himself,  for  a  time,  ejected  from  power  by 
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the  prevailing  clamor  for  parliamentary  reform,  he 
did  not  seek  a  sullen  retirement,  or  resign  himself 
to  despair ;  his  vigilant  attention  to  public  affairs 
continued  without  abatement.  And  happily  his 
life  has  been  so  far  prolonged  as  to  allow  him  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  people  gradually  recur  to 
a  more  temperate  and  reasonable  frame  of  mind,  so 
that  the  latter  years  of  his  life  are  passed,  as  a 
great  part  of  the  preceding  have  been,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  highest  influence,  and  of  his  sovereign's 
and  his  country's  favor. 

4.  His  sociability,  and  aptitude  for  intercourse 
with  other  men.  He  could  not  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  transacting  business  with  others,  with- 
out being  temperate  and  conciliatory — not  per- 
verse and  crotchety,  not  self-willed  and  overbear- 
ing. How  many  instances  might  be  mentioned 
of  men  whose  great  talents  have  been  rendered 
nugatory  by  their  incapacity  for  acting  in  concert 
with  other  men  ! — their  great  strength  being  ren- 
dered unavailing  by  the  want  of  discretion,  as  that 
of  the  Homeric  giant  was  by  the  want  of  sight. 

5.  The  candor  conspicuous  in  all  his  opinions 
and  conduct.  There  is  indeed  one  kind  of  candor 
in  which  he  is  deficient — that  spurious  kind  of  it 
which  prompts  to  a  ready  acknowledgment  of  the 
faults  of  one's  own  friends.  The  duke  has  al- 
ways been  very  backward  in  this  kind  of  candor. 
Whenever  he  has  seen  his  friends  hard  pressed  by 
difficulties  (arising  from  any  other  cause  than 
wilful  neglect,  or  peculation,  or  manifest  imbe- 
cility,) that,  he  has  thought,  was  the  very  time 
when  they  stood  in  need  of  his  help  ;  on  such  occa- 
sions, far  from  leaving  them  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
by  their  enemies,  he  is  sure  to  be  foremost  in 
throwing  his  shield  over  them  and  sharing  their 
danger. 

6.  In  his  military  character,  the  most  remarka- 
ble quality  was  perfect  self-possession  ;  insomuch 
that  all  who  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  him 
in  the  most  critical  moments  concur  in  testifying 
that  it  was  impossible  to  learn  from  his  counte- 
nance, voice,  or  action,  whether  the  affair  in  hand 
was  trifling  or  important,  quite  safe  or  extremely 
dangerous. 

During  all  his  campaigns  there  is  one  happy 
circumstance  very  remarkable  in  his  personal  his- 
tory, viz.,  the  uniform  excellence  of  his  health. 
Almost  all  his  generals,  one  after  another,  ap- 
plied to  him  for  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill 
health  or  other  causes,  thereby  increasing  the 
burden  on  their  commander;  but  he,  though  he 
had  to  sustain  a  weight  of  labor  and  care,  far 
greater  than  any  of  them,  never  failed  ;  day  after 
day,  without  intermission  during  so  many  years, 
he  came  forth  equal  to  the  duty  which  lay  before 
him.  To  encounter  successfully  the  immense  mass 
of  business  through  which,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  he  has  had  continually  to  force  his  way, 
there  was  need  of  an  extraordinary  combination 
of  natural  energy  of  mind,  uninterrupted  good 
health,  and  strict  habits  of  punctuality  and  me- 
thodical arrangement ;  in  the  last  of  which,  among 
his  other  eminent  qualities,  it  is  well  known  that 
he  has  never  been  surpassed. 

Adverting  to  the  fact  that,  during  the  whole  of 
his  life,  the  duke  has  been  in  constant  intercourse 
with  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  world,  we 
shall  do  well  to  infer  from  this  the  propriety 
of  exercising  caution  and  forbearance  in  judging 
of  the  political  measures  recommended  by  such  a 
man.  Let  us  compare  our  situation  with  that  of 
the  duke  in  respect  to  all  those  qualities  which 


render  men  competent  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
on  matters  of  great  political  importance.  His 
natural  ability,  the  education  he  received  in  his 
youth,  his  great  experience — in  any  of  these  re- 
spects how  few  can  pretend  to  be  equal  to  him ! 
Let  the  comparison  be  made,  for  instance,  with 
regard  to  the  policy  proper  to  be  adopted  in  the 
government  of  Ireland.  The  duke  was  born  in 
that  country,  and  has  passed  many  years  in  it ;  he 
is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  history,  habits,  and 
feelings  of  the  people  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  family 
in  it,  of  any  distinction,  with  the  members  of 
which  he  is  not  well  acquainted ;  he  possesses 
also,  in  common  with  the  other  members  of  the 
government,  private  sources  of  information  as  to 
the  designs  and  means  of  the  agitators  and  leading 
parties  in  that  country.  Yet  what  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  men  declaiming  on  the  folly  or 
tyranny  manifested  by  him  and  his  colleagues  in 
their  government  of  .that  part  of  the  empire?  To 
say  in  behalf  of  such  men  that  they  have  a  right 
to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  ministers,  for  that  min- 
isters, like  other  men,  are  fallible,  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient excuse.  They  have  not  a  right  to  judge, 
unless  they  have  reasonable  grounds  for  their 
judgment.  Ministers  are  fallible :  but  the  thing 
chiefly  to  be  lamented  is,  that  a  great  number  of 
petulant  murmurers  are  not  sufficiently  sensible  of 
their  own  fallibility.  For  if  a  man  of  great  natural 
ability,  carefully  educated,  and  of  vast  experi- 
ence, be  fallible,  surely  the  ill-educated,  both  des- 
titute of  knowledge  and,  for  the  most  part,  of 
ability  and  leisure  to  acquire  it,  must  be  still  more 
fallible.  To  express  opinions  with  the  utmost 
confidence  on  subjects  of  which  they  have  little  or 
no  knowledge — what  can  be  said  of  such  a  prac- 
tice, but  that,  while  they  are  ever  ready  to  dis- 
parage and  accuse  their  rulers,  the  only  thing  they 
make  plain  is  their  own  conceit,  ignorance,  and 
folly  ? 

But  let  us  forbear  from  enlarging  further  on  this 
subject,  lest,  in  our  praise  of  this  great  man,  we 
incur  the  risk  of  assuming  a  tone  of  extravagance. 
Let  us  avoid  this  error,  mindful  of  the  remark 
made  by  a  sagacious  historian,  that  panegyrics  on 
great  men  are  usually  most  abundant  when  a  de- 
cline has  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  their  vir- 
tues ;  the  praise  of  virtue,  and  even  pleasure  in 
contemplating  it,  being  unfortunately  compatible 
with  the  practical  neglect  of  it. 

Moreover,  in  praising  such  men  with  the  view 
of  recommending  them  as  models  for  imitation, 
what  need  of  any  urgent  vehemence?  Let  us  not 
doubt  that  our  countrymen  will  have  good  hearts 
of  their  own.  Far  distant,  we  hope,  is  the  day 
when  England,  in  her  sons,  shall  have  to  rely  on 
that  sickly  kind  of  virtue  which,  not  inbred,  but 
imitative  merely,  and  sustained  by  extrinsic  appli- 
ances, shall  need  to  be  perpetually  nursed  and  fos- 
tered by  exhortation  and  example.  It  was  not  so 
with  those  bright  luminaries,  "  placed  in  the  moral 
firmament  by  a  potent  hand,"  whom  we  are  accus- 
tomed most  to  admire.  In  the  day  of  Plassy, 
from  which  our  Eastern  empire  dates  its  origin  ; 
again  on  that  memorable  day  which  gave  occasion 
equally  for  our  triumph  and  grief,  when  the  ene- 
my, who  had  been  long  pursued  and  sought  and 
waited  for,  were  at  length  seen  without  possibility 
of  further  escape  from  conflict ;  and  on  that  other 
day,  no  less  memorable,  when  the  formidable  line, 
marshalled  by  no  ordinary  hand,  stood  opposite, 
awaiting  the  signal  from  their  "  mighty  Para- 
mount," and  the  moment  was  come,  on  which 
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manifestly  hung  the  fate  of  many  generations  in 
many  nations;— on  those  occasions,  England's 
great  commanders  did  not,  we  may  be  sure,  stop 
to  consider  what  had  been  done  at  any  former 
time  by  others  in  the  like  circumstances  ;  their 
own  hearts  sufficiently  prompted  them  ;  and  their 
brave  followers,  even  of  the  lowest  rank,  on  hear- 
ing words  of  encouragement  addressed  to  them, 
cried,  "  Do  not  speak  to  us,  we  know  our  duty." 
And  as  no  nation  or  individual,  whose  laudable 
aim  it  may  be  to  run  a  high  course  of  greatness 
and  glory,  can  accomplish  that  aim  without  having 
many  battles  to  fight,  great  difficulties  and  dangers 
to  encounter ;  so  it  is  certain  that  those  difficulties 
and  dangers  will  be  insurmountable  except  by  in- 
nate strength  of  mind,  sometimes,  it  may  be,  kin- 
dled into  action  by  the  record  of  deeds  wrought 
by  former  men  of  renown,  but  chiefly  to  be  estab- 
lished and  perfected  by  self-culture  and  by  com- 
munion with  a  higher  influence,  suggestive  and 
auxiliar  to  our  original  nature.  In  minds  so  con- 
stituted and  improved,  assuring  themselves  on  a 
foundation  which  cannot  be  shaken,  and  thence 
"  gathering  a  force  and  faith  which  human  nature 
in  itself  cannot  attain,"  those  virtues  happily  will 
flourish  which  are  the  sure  defence  of  nations — a 
strict  sense  of  duly,  the  highest  appeal  which 
Nelson  himself  could  think  of  as  fit  to  be  addressed 
to  men  whose  bravery,  he  knew,  little  needed  any 
incentive — steadfast  principles  of  justice  and  honor, 
which,  while  they  impress  on  the  patriot's  heart  a 
respect  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others, 
render  him  inflexible  in  maintaining  his  country's 
cause  against  oppression  and  wrong,  incapable 
alike  of  being  seduced  by  the  wiles  of  the  aggres- 
sor, or  intimidated  by  his  menaces  and  power. 
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It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  fine  autumn  day 
that  I  entered  (some  twenty  years  since)  the  park- 
gates  of  Hawthorn  manor,  on  a  visit  to  its  owner, 
Sir  David  Moncrieffe.  I  had  passed  the  last  well- 
trimmed  clump  of  trees  that  garnished  the  sweep 
to  the  house,  and  had  reached  the  solemn-looking 
portico,  before  I  could  actually  make  up  my  mind 
to  resign  a  very  execrable  humor  in  which  I  had 
been  indulging  for  the  greater  part  of  my  route. 
I  had  been,  to  say  the  truth,  ruthlessly  seduced 
from  my  most  comfortable  quarters  in  Wales,  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  a  long-promised,  but  little- 
coveted  visit.  Sir  David,  although  an  unexcep- 
tionable host,  still,  as  a  companion,  (or  rather  its 
representative,)  was  a  very  unspeakable  bore. 
Like  many  others  of  his  station  and  disposition,  he 
reposed  in  complete  fancied  security  upon  the  heir- 
loom dignities  of  his  ancestors  ;  fully  convinced 
that,  together  with  their  revenues  and  estates, 
they  had  bequeathed  to  him  the  additional  lustre 
acquired  by  their  virtues  and  their  talents.  Cold, 
formal,  and  of  a  very  bordered  intellect,  the  morta1 
enemy  of  a  jest,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  stig- 
matizing as  the  effervescence  of  a  l^v.-ored  mind, 
from  the  simple  circumstan'-,  of  his  inability  to 
comprehend  it,  he  w>:  unely  to  attract  more  ill- 
natured  critic'0:*,  man  he  would  have  otherwise 
done,  f-.ai  nis  position  in  society,  which  laid  him 
iuore  open  to  notice  and  remark.  Lady  Moncrieffe 
it  would  puzzle  me  to  describe,  were  it  not  for  the 
thousand  and  one  veritable  copies  to  be  discerned 


in  every  ball-room  in  the  parish  of  St.  James ! 
Forty  decidedly,  but  most  certainly  neither  fair 
nor  fat,  she  united,  in  her  own  attenuated  person, 
the  respective  and  collective  attributes  of  a  faithful 
wife,  an  anxious  but  not  too  affectionate  mother,  a 
"  charming"  acquaintance,  and  an  impossible 
friend.  Their  daughter  I  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve a  very  worthy  personage — not  pretty,  but 
with  a  fine  figure,  and  an  acknowledged  classical 
head  and  arm  ;  she  paid  the  very  natural  penalty 
due  from  the  child  of  such  parents,  by  being, 
mentally  and  morally,  their  type  and  image.  Cold- 
hearted  and  proud,  but  neither  so  dull  as  Sir 
David,  nor  so  precise  as  her  mamma,  she  would 
pass  muster  as  a  fine-looking  girl,  and  a  third-rate 
partner  for  a  Polka  or  Cellarius. 

These,  and  many  other  similarly  unfortunate 
circumstances,  I  revolved  in  my  mind  as  I  was 
dressing  for  dinner;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  they 
did  not  materially  conduce  to  my  mental  tranquilli- 
zation.  Whether  the  house  was  full  or  empty,  I 
was  ignorant.  I  fancied  to  have  heard  Sir  David 
speak  of  other  children  ;  but,  whether  they  ex- 
isted in  the  shape  of  four  red-haired,  ill-shaped 
boys,  and  five  blue-eyed,  red-armed  girls,  or  the 
converse,  was  a  mystery.  On  entering  the  draw- 
ing-room, I  was  welcomed  en  ami  defamille,  and 
was  presented,  with  some  form,  to  a  younger  Miss 
Moncrieffe,  whom  I  had  not  met  in  London,  and 
whom  I  consequently  imagined  to  be  of  tender 
years,  and  proportionate  attributes.  One  thing, 
however,  I  was  forced  to  concede,  and  that  before 
I  had  even  heard  her  voice — namely,  that  she  was, 
in  the  least  hacknied  sense  of  the  word,  a  very 
beautiful  girl.  She  appeared  about  seventeen  ; 
although,  from  a  certain  grave  and  thoughtful  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  she  might  have  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  few  years  older.  She  was  some- 
what below  the  middle  size,  and  exquisitely 
formed.  A  profusion  of  black  hair,  braided  in  two 
wide  bands,  shaded  a  brow,  smooth  and  polished 
as  some  marble  counterfeit.  Her  eyes  were  of  the 
same  color,  large,  liquid,  and  expressive  ;  still  I 
fancied  I  could  discover  a  pained  and  restless  mo- 
tion in  them  at  times,  which  lent  a  peculiar  and 
ill-defined  expression  to  her  countenance.  Her 
nose  and  mouth  were  delicately  formed,  and  in  the 
latter  might  be  recognized  the  index  of  a  firm  and 
resolute  determination  of  purpose.  Her  figure 
was  quite  in  keeping  with  so  fair  a  face  ;  being 
full,  supple,  and  graceful  in  all  its  movements, 
and  set  off  to  great  advantage  in  that  most  beauti- 
ful of  dresses,  plain  white,  devoid  of  the  slightest 
ornament.  I  paid  some  well-merited  compliments 
to  Lady  Moncrieffe,  and  expressed  my  hope  that 
the  world  would  not  be  denied  much  longer  the 
privilege  of  assisting  at  so  fair  a  debut.  Th«  sub- 
ject did  not,  however,  appear  pleasing  to  ner  lady- 
ship ;  who  forthwith  commen'*^  a  severe  cross- 
examination  of  me,  rela**  ,e  to  town,  and  its  now 
scanty  inmates.  T.  uad  not  been  near  London  for 
the  last  siv  v.eeks  ;  still,  to  admit  the  fact,  would 
be  t.o  destroy  all  hopes  of  establishing  a  successful 
conversation  with  so  determined  a  gossip  as  Lady 
Moncrieffe.  I  continued,  therefore,  to  invent  all 
kinds  of  sayings  and  doings  supposed  to  be  perpe- 
trated by  whoever  might  or  might  not  be  in  town, 
until  dinner  was  announced.  Oh  !  the  social  hor- 
rors of  that  stately  banquet  of  four  !  I  will  simply 
say,  that  both  my  hosts  were  vastly  civil  and 
attentive  ;  Miss  Diana  Moncrieffe  most  wearisome  ; 
and  Miss  Blanche  Moncrieffe  (for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  younger  sister)  a  very  silent  but  not 
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inattentive  spectator  of  all  that  passed.  There  are 
few  things  which  have  not  an  end  ;  and,  an  hour 
afterwards,  I  reentered  the  drawing-room.  Miss 
Blanche  Moncrieffe  was  seated  at  the  piano,  and 
was  producing  a  succession  of  sad  and  measured 
chords,  which  appeared  quite  in  keeping  with  her 
apparently  melancholy  and  singular  disposition. 
A  common-place  topic  of  conversation  was  not 
wanting  ;  and  we  were  soon  deep  in  the  discussion 
of  the  relative  merits  of  Mazurka,  Cellarius,  and 
Polka.  She  had  never  been  in  town,  she  said, 
and  therefore  gave  a  very  humble  opinion  upon 
such  important  subjects.  Nay,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  she  drew  her  judgment  chiefly  from  the 
descriptions  of  her  sister,  and  the  periodical  budget 
of  music  from  Willis'.  I  soon  discovered  that,  if 
she  could  not  dance,  she  could  play  with  singular 
beauty  and  effect. 

"Are  you  grave  or  gay?"  she  asked,  with 
a  smile  ;  "  like  you  a  sad  song,  or  a  sprightly 
bolero  ?" 

I  pressed  to  hear  her  sing.  If  I  had  previously 
admired  her  playing,  I  was  scarcely  prepared  to 
hear  such  a  beautiful  flow  of  song  as  now  broke 
from  her  lips.  Hers  was  that  quiet  and  unpre- 
tending art,  which  owes  its  charm  rather  to  taste 
than  execution.  As  she  proceeded,  her  eyes 
turned  towards  the  ceiling,  and  a  tear  just  trem- 
bling on  their  lashes,  I  could  not  help  associating 
her,  in  all  her  proud  beauty,  with  the  fair  one 
whose  griefs  she  was  so  melodiously  reciting. 
The  evening,  now  paling  into  twilight,  lent  a 
mournful  character  to  the  occasion,  and  she  had 
ceased  some  seconds,  before  I  could  find  words 
to  thank  Miss  Moncrieffe  for  the  rich  treat  she 
had  afforded  me.  I  apologized  for  being  so  lost 
in  my  delicious  reverie  as  to  be  guilty  of  such  in- 
gratitude. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  "you  have  paid  me 
the  richest  compliment  I  could  covet — that  of 
silent  approbation.  When  men  crowd  round  the 
piano,  with  their  many  expressions  of  enthusiastic 
delight,  I  am  ill-natured  enough  to  regret  having 
wearied  myself  in  the  service  of  so  many  profess- 
ing ingrates.  I  have  known  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  what  even  the  word  music  means,  exhaust 
a  world  of  pretty  praise  upon  a  song,  howbeit  ex- 
clusive panegyrists  of  a  dinner  or  a  horse.  The 
critic  who  is  the  highest  in  his  admiration,  I  am 
generally  inclined  to  fancy  the  lowest  in  the  gamut 
of  musical  discrimination." 

As  she  spoke,  she  burst  into  a  lively  Spanish 
air,  the  words  of  which  I  could  just  imagine  to  be 
of  a  somewhat  coquettish  tendency,  as  Miss  Mon- 
crieffe would  occasionally  allow  her  dark  eyes  to 
flash  upon  me  for  a  moment,  but  withdrew  them 
as  instantaneously  I  expressed  my  regret  at  my 
inability  to  appreciate  the  full  beauty  of  her  song, 
from  my  ignorance  of  the  language,  but  added  my 
belief  that  the  words  must  be  of  a  very  seductive 
nature,  judging  from  the  partial  translation  dis- 
cernible in  her  features.  "  To-morrow,"  she  re- 
plied, "  you  shall  have  the  English  ;  I  now  and 
then  dabble  in  pen  and  ink,  as  well  as  in  oils, 
water-colors,  and  worsteds  ;  and,  if  you  are  on 
good  behavior,  you  shall  have  access  to  my  studio  ; 
but  beware  of  the  enchantments  of  the  presiding 
spirit,"  she  added,  laughing,  as  she  rose  to  make 
the  tea.  I  am  sadly  afraid  that  I  must  have  ap- 
peared, to  less  unsuspecting  eyes  than  those  of 
Blanche,  to  stand  at  that  moment,  in  tolerable 
need  of  the  advice  ;  and  I  turned  away,  to  fasten 
a  common-place  conversation  upon  the  fair  Diana, 


who  was  perpetrating  some  odious  crochet  work  or 
other  in  one  of  the  windows. 

I  was  reading  the  advertisement  sheet  of  the 
"  Times"  the  next  morning  in  the  conservatory, 
after  breakfast,  and  speculating  as  to  whether 
Miss  Blanche  Moncrieffe  was  likely  to  remain  in 
her  room  until  luncheon-time,  when  the  subject  of 
my  thoughts  stood  before  me.  "  I  am  come  to 
redeem  my  promise,"  she  said  ;  "I  am  bound  in 
honor  to  assist  in  the  amusement  of  my  father's 
guests  ;  besides,  I  am  curious  to  see  whether  you 
have  any  legitimate  claims  to  the  title  of  a  kindred 
spirit.  At  present,  I  know  nothing  more  of  you 
than  that  you  can  sit  upon  your  chair  at  dinner, 
use  your  knife  and  fork  like  a  gentleman,  and  not 
appear  too  attentive  to  what  is  placed  before  you. 
How  successfully  you  can  enact  the  part  of  a 
carpet-knight  remains  to  be  proved.  Will  you 
come  and  see  the  lion's  den?"  "  I  wish,"  I  re- 
plied, as  I  rose  to  follow  her,  "that  Miss  Mon- 
crieffe could  exercise  a  small  portion  of  her  en- 
chantments upon  herself;  I  can  assure  her  that  1 
find  it  very  difficult  to  forget  the  charm  produced 
upon  me  by  her  singing."  "Oh!  yes,  I  recol- 
lect you  praised  my  piano,  and  said  you  were  fond 
of  music.  But  it  was  more  than  half  dark,  and  1 
firmly  believe  that  you  were  asleep  the  greater 
part  of  the  time.     But  here  we  are  at  my  sanctum 

,"  and  she  threw  open  the  door  of  a  room 

leading  out  of  the  conservatory,  where  we  had 
been  standing. 

There  is  more  of  a  mesmeric  connection  (call  it 
what  you  will)  between  the  mind  of  a  man  and  the 
objects  by  which  he  chooses  himself  to  be  sur- 
rounded, than  most  people  are  inclined  to  fancy. 
A  man  is  known,  says  the  proverb,  by  his  com- 
panions ;  and  nothing  in  life  can  be  more  true ; 
but  I  would  rather,  if  I  were  anxious  to  arrive  at 
any  one's  character,  take  an  observant  walk 
through  his  room  in  his  absence,  and  I  think  I  can 
venture  to  predict  that  I  would,  in  less  than  five 
minutes,  undertake  to  describe  the  naturcl  of  its 
occupant.  If  I  had  not  then  been  aware  of  the 
many  graces  of  mind  and  disposition  with  which  I 
felt  Blanche  Moncrieffe  to  be  endowed,  the  ar- 
rangement of  that  little  sitting-room  would  have 
lain  open  her  character  to  me  at  the  earliest  view. 
The  first  thing  I  became  aware  of,  on  entering, 
was  the  presence  of  the  choicest  and  most  fragrant 
flowers.  A  stand  of  geraniums  and  heliotropes 
was  just  visible  through  the  half-closed  windows, 
opening  to  the  ground.  A  harp  stood  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  and  a  piano  in  another,  whilst  a 
third  was  occupied  by  an  easel  and  its  attendant 
apparatus.  The  walls  were  covered  by  a  profu- 
sion of  pictures,  the  greater  part  from  the  hands  of 
the  oldest  masters,  and  relieved  here  and  there  by 
the  paler  colors  of  a  modern  copy  of  no  inferior 
merit.  The  table  was  loaded  with  books  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  from  the  hasty  glance  I  was 
enabled  to  take,  of  all  languages  also.  Half- 
covered  by  a  piece  of  music,  I  perceived  an  un- 
finished manuscript,  which,  in  my  vanity,  I  took 
for  granted  to  be  the  promised  translation  of  the 
Spanish  song.  An  exquisite  little  spaniel  was 
basking  in  the  sun  before  one  window,  and  a 
canary  bird  was  perched  upon  a  work-frame  in 
the  other.  I  will  leave  to  upholsterers  and  French 
novelists  to  describe  the  pattern  of  the  carpet,  cur- 
tains, and  paper,  the  make  of  the  chairs  and  tables, 
and  other  minute  details,  which  I  assure  the  reader 
did  full  justice  to  the  taste  and  beauty  of  Miss 
Moncrieffe.     When  I  had  completed  my  survey,  I 
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turned  my  eyes  upon  the  fair  mistress  of  these 
assembled  luxuries,  and  felt  that  so  lovely  a  tenant 
did  indeed  complete  the  picture.  With  all  the 
exuberant  enthusiasm  of  romance,  I  mentally  de- 
termined that  the  narrow  limits  of  that  little  room 
would  indeed  enclose  a  precious  world.  Byron 
has  expressed  (perhaps  in  choicer  terms)  a  similar 
idea  with  regard  to  the  sea ;  but  I  question  very 
much  whether  mine  would  not,  of  the  two,  prove 
the  more  "desirable  tenement."  Blanche  had 
thrown  herself  back  in  a  most  inviting-looking 
arm-chair,  her  head  slightly  bent,  her  hand  caress- 
ing the  dewy  nose  of  her  favorite,  and  her  tiny  feet 
crossed  upon  a  footstool,  the  velvet  softness  of 
which  scarcely  marked  their  impress.  "  What 
think  you  of  my  den?"  she  asked  at  length; 
"  have  I  lured  you  with  false  promises,  or  do  you 
find  it  as  snug  as  I  would  have  you  to  fancy  it?" 
I  replied  by  putting  into  the  best  English  I  could 
find  the  ideas  I  have  described  above,  and  added, 
that  I  feared  my  curiosity  would  be  but  little 
allayed  by  a  first  visit.  She  would  be  sorry,  she 
said,  that  I  should  be  tempted  to  draw  a  hasty  con- 
clusion of  her  character,  which,  in  truth,  she 
doubted  to  be  sufficiently  distinguished  to  strike  at 
first  glance.  "  I  generally  pass  my  day  here," 
she  continued  ;  "  my  sister  and  myself  are  so  little 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking  and  feeling — our  tastes, 
customs,  and  avocations  are  so  very  dissimilar, 
that  we  seldom  meet  but  at  the  dinner-hour :  in- 
deed, our  estrangement  is  often  a  subject  of  deep 
regret  to  me,  although  I  feel  that  no  part  of  the 
fault  is  to  be  imputed  to  myself."  I  hinted  at  the 
advantage,  under  these  circumstances,  of  possess- 
ing so  affectionate  a  mother,  not  that  I  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  maternal  susceptibilities  of  Lady 
Moncrieffe,  but  because  I  was  anxious  to  discover 
if  she  felt  her  lady-mamma's  cold  demeanor, 
which  I  had  noticed  more  than  once  the  previous 
evening.  Blanche,  however,  took  no  further  no- 
tice of  my  remark  than  by  looking  very  grave, 
whilst  I  fancied  I  could  trace  the  formation  of  a 
tear  in  either  eye.  "And  now,"  she  said,  "I 
have  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons  for  being  left 
alone  with  Bijou  and  Fiddle — a  letter  to  write  ;  so 
farewell,  and,  after  what  I  have  said,  do  not  feel 
in  the  least  degree  flattered  if  I  ask  you  to  renew 
your  visit." 

I  took  Blanche  at  her  word  ;  and  many  were 
the  mornings  spent  together  in  that  pleasant  little 
room,  in  conversations  upon  grave  subjects,  (for 
Miss  Moncrieffe  was  not  always  disposed  to  be 
gay,)  in  readings  selected  principally  from  Shak- 
speare  and  Wordsworth — her  favorite  authors — or 
in  disquisitions  upon  ideal  subjects,  light  as  the  air 
from  whence  they  sprang,  and  into  which,  when 
discussed,  they  resolved — but  betraying,  on  the 
part  of  Blanche,  at  every  turn,  the  graces  of  a 
polished  mind,  and  of  a  strong  natural  taste  for  the 
generous  and  refined.  And  often,  as  I  read  the 
while  she  worked  or  painted,  have  I  detected, 
from  her  flushed  cheek,  her  moistened  eye,  and 
swelling  bosom,  how  deeply  her  sensibility  was 
awakened,  and  how  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  ful- 
lest sympathy  in  the  interest  created  by  the  ideal 
fictions  of  the  brain.  At  times  would  she  appear 
unusually  excited,  nay,  far  more  so  than  the  occa- 
sion or  subject  would  seem  to  warrant.  Now 
would  she  drop  her  needle  or  her  pencil,  and  gaze 
for  minutes,  with  averted  face,  on  vacancy — now, 
beg  of  me  to  close  the  book,  and  invite  discussion 
upon  some  passage  which  had  struck  her  as  I  read. 

And  /.'•— as,  day  by  day,  I  discovered  the  foun- 


tain of  some  fresh  spring  of  goodness  and  beauty 
of  mind — as  each  moment  initiated  me  into  some 
new  trait  of  noble  character — and,  as  the  more  I 
gazed  upon  so  fair  a  picture,  the  more,  in  all  its 
lights  and  shades,  I  felt  its  charm — what  could  I 
feel?  I  could  not,  if  I  would,  dissemble  how 
admiration,  friendship,  love — each  by  turn,  and 
blended  into  one,  were  rousing  a  passion  within 
me,  which  no  reason  might  hope  to  quell.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  all  the  delirium  of  the  most  gilded  of 
day  dreams,  I  drew  long  draughts  from  the  ecstatic 
chalice,  and  never  thought,  how,  waking,  I  might 
dash  it  from  my  lips  forever ! 

I  was  glad  to  perceive  that  no  suspicion  of  my 
attachment  was  discernible  in  the  remainder  of 
the  family.  Blanche  was  very  young ;  as  they 
said,  almost  a  child.  For  myself,  I  should  not 
then,  as  now,  have  heard  my  age  discussed  with 
composure.  I  was,  to  say  the  truth,  nearly  ap- 
proaching that  sear  and  yellow  leaf  portion  of 
life,  which  men  and  women  (the  latter  emphat- 
ically) call  mature  age.  I  believe  I  had  once  been 
tolerably  good-looking ;  I  know  that  I  was  a 
Welch  baronet  with  twelve  thousand  a  year ;  and, 
if  the  mind  of  Blanche  was,  in  the  least  degree, 
likely  to  be  attracted  by  such  baubles,  I  might  not 
have  been  without  hope  on  that  score.  Still  there 
is  to  mothers  a  certain  degree  of  security  attaching 
to  persons  of  my  peculiar  age  ;  and  it  was  to  this 
feeling  that  I  ascribed  the  perfect  indifference 
with  which  Lady  Moncrieffe  saw  the  very  intimate 
footing  upon  which  I  had  established  myself  with 
her  youngest  daughter. 

I  had  entered  Blanche's  sitting-room  one  morn- 
ing rather  earlier  than  my  wont,  and  found  it  un- 
tenanted by  its  fair  mistress.  I  was  about  to 
retire,  when,  glancing  round  the  room,  a  half-fin- 
ished sketch  caught  my  eye.  It  was  that  of  a  man 
in  the  prime  of  life  ;  and,  for  one  moment,  I  felt 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  delicate  touches  of 
Blanche's  pencil,  which  I  had  so  often  and  so 
justly  admired.  As,  however,  I  continued  to  gaze 
upon  the  picture,  my  delight  may  readily  be  im- 
agined, when,  in  the  hitherto  hateful  features,  I 
recognized  my  own  portrait.  With  all  the  impet- 
uosity, and  some  little  of  the  coxcombry  of  my 
nature,  I  hurried  at  once  to  a  conclusion.  I  was 
beloved.  I  had  not  then  hoped  in  vain  ;  and  that 
pure  and  generous  bosom  reciprocated  the  feelings 
I  had  so  long  sought  to  restrain,  but  which  now 
burst  forth  with  fresh  and  uncontrollable  ardor  at 
this  delicate  and  innocent  manifestation  of  affection. 
The  anxious  aspirations  of  weeks  I  saw  before  me 
realized  in  the  delirious  ecstasy  of  the  moment ; 
and,  as  I  mused  upon  the  varied  events  of  my 
troubled  life,  I  felt  an  inward  thrill  of  healing  con- 
solation in  the  thought  that  one*  so  pure  and  fair 
had  deemed  me  not  unworthy  of  her  love. 

A  light  footstep  approached,  and  Blanche  stood 
before  me.  Upon  seeing  the  picture  in  my  hand, 
she  became  deadly  pale.  She  was  greatly  and 
visibly  agitated.  "  Nay,"  said  she,  "  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  trespass  in  my  absence.  You  should  be 
aware  that,  of  all  the  aversions  of  artists,  a  pre- 
mature criticism  of  their  performances  is  the  great- 
est. Return  me  that  picture,  Sir  pharles,"  she 
added,  as  the  slightest  shadow  in  the  world  passed 
over  her  brow.  She  was  evidently  piqued  at  the 
discovery  of  the  sketch  ;  and,  womanlike,  thought 
to  veil  the  affair  by  a  little  subterfuge.  "  I  had 
not  intended  you  to  see  the  portrait,  until  it  was 
finished,"  she  continued;  "I  have  been  work- 
ing very  hard  to  get  it  ready  before — before  you 
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left.  You  have  been  talking  of  running  away  for 
the  last  week  ;  and  you  recollect  that  I  promised 
you  a  specimen  of  my  art."  This  was  true  in 
substance ;  but  I  smiled  to  myself,  as  I  reflected 
that  the  miniature  was  more  likely  to  remain  in 
some  secret  receptacle  of  Blanche's  boudoir,  than 
to  travel  back  with  me  to  Wales.  "  I  must  plead 
guilty,"  I  said,  "to  a  slight  indiscretion  in  thus 
so  unceremoniously  invading  your  dominions.  I 
should  have  respected  your  absence,  believe  me, 
but  that  my  eye  fell  upon  this,  and  my  vanity  was 
not  proof  against  the  temptation.  If  Miss  Mon- 
crieffe  will  allow  me,  I  will  attempt  to  expiate  my 
crime  by  giving  an  actual  sitting,  when  I  can  fin- 
ish reading  the  play  we  commenced  yesterday." 
She  assented,  and  prepared  in  silence  the  opera- 
tions of  the  palette.  She  appeared  ill  at  ease  ;  and 
I  remarked  that  her  hand  trembled,  and  that  her 
bosom  heaved  with  an  emotion  that  was  fast  over- 
coming her  usually  calm  self-possession.  For  my- 
self I  was  scarcely  more  composed.  I  had  arrived 
at  the  crisis  of  my  fate.  I  was  determined  to 
seek  an  explanation,  and  was  revolving  in  my  own 
mind  the  most  eligible  mode  of  opening  the  sub- 
ject. I  took  up  the  book,  and  sat  down  opposite 
to  Blanche.  Never,  I  suppose,  did  two  people 
come  into  contact,  with  the  vowed  ostensible  ob- 
ject of  social  intercourse,  who  presented  a  more 
preoccupied,  and  (I  speak  for  myself)  eminently 
foolish  appearance.  As  for  Blanche,  she  appeared 
to  be  painting  more  from  memory  than  sight,  so 
studiously  did  she  avoid  my  eye  ;  whilst  I,  on  the 
contrary,  perpetually  found  my  attention  wander- 
ing from  the  pages  before  me  to  my  fair  artist, 
whose  look,  however,  (and  then  but  for  a  moment,) 
I  only  once  succeeded  in  meeting.  I  tried  to  read. 
The  words  stuck  in  my  throat.  Lines  were 
skipped  ;  sentences  transposed  ;  and  to  an  unbiassed 
and  unromantic  auditor,  Shakspeare  would  have 
seemed  to  have  written  incomparable  nonsense.  I 
closed  the  book ;  and,  in  one  short  moment,  had 
poured  out  a  hurried  but  passionate  exposition  of 
all  the  varied  hopes  and  fears  that  had  so  long  been 
master  of  me.  As  I  proceeded,  poor  Blanche's 
face  was  bent  more  closely  over  her  task  ;  her 
hand  still  feigned  to  be  occupied  in  its  work,  but 
I  could  see  that  she  was  tracing  idle  figures  upon 
the  paper  that  supported  it.  I  was  by  her  side, 
had  made  prisoner  of  that  little  hand,  and  gently 
removed  the  brush.  Her  eyes  were  raised  to  mine, 
timidly  at  first,  and  not  without  a  tear ;  her  rosy 
lips  just  parted  to  articulate  that  low  and  hesitat- 
ing "yes"  which  I  saw  rather  than  heard,  and 
ratified  by  a  burning  kiss. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  delirious  enjoyment  of 
that  moment,  I  can  even  now  well  recollect  having 
experienced  a  feeling  I  could  ill  define — a  sort  of 
gnawing,  palpitating  doubt — unwelcome  as  an 
unbidden  guest,  and  which  I  strove  in  vain  to 
master  or  dispel.  "You  will  not  go  away,  dear 
Charles,"  said  Blanche  at  length,  as  she  suf- 
fered my  arm  to  encircle  her  tendril  waist ; 
"  promise  me  that  you  will  not  leave  me  ;  surely 
you  need  not  be  travelling  back  so  soon  to  that 
dreadful  Wales."  "That  dreadful  Wales  is 
likely  to  prove  your  future  home,  my  dearest 
love,"  I  replied,  as  I  kissed  away  the  tear  forming 
in  her  eye ;  listen — I  will  obtain  Sir  David's  consent 
this  very  day  ;  run  away  to-morrow,  just  to  settle 
some  troublesome  law  business  ;  and,  before  the 
week  be  out,  return  to  the  side  of  my  Blanche." 
It  was  then  agreed  that  I  should  see  Sir  David, 


and  ask  the  hand  of  Blanche  ;  and  full  of  joy  and 
hope,  we  parted. 

It  had  ever  been  with  a  feeling  of — I  had  almost 
said  fear — that  I  entered  that  dark  and  gloomy 
library.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  it 
was  with  an  unusual  degree  of  nervous  excite- 
ment that  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  soon  found 
myself  tete-a-tete  with  Sir  David.  A  presage 
of  coming  evil,  growing  ever  more  and  more 
ominous,  and  present  to  the  imagination,  weighed 
upon  my  mind.  And  yet  what  had  I  to  fear? 
Had  I  not  just  parted  with  Blanche !  Was  not 
my  kiss  yet  warm  upon  her  brow?  Did  not  her 
last  words  still  ring  in  my  ear?  Away,  then, 
with  such  idle  fancies.  Man  is  ever  apt  to  be 
over-anxious  ;  most  frequently,  too,  in  the  hour  of 
victory  and  success.  In  five  minutes  I  had  laid 
before  Sir  David  a  clear  and  faithful  picture  of  my 
hopes,  our  hopes,  and  had  asked  the  hand  of  his 
youngest  daughter.  He  looked  surprised,  violently 
so,  nay,  for  a  dull  and  impassive  man,  almost  over- 
come. Still  I  was  in  some  sort  prepared  for  a 
similar  demonstration,  as  I  knew  he  had  long  been 
building  upon  the  hope  of  my  allying  myself  with 
his  cherished  first-born,  the  more  experienced 
Diana.  At  length  he  spoke,  and  in  his  most  mea- 
sured and  formal  tones.  "Sir  Charles  Sinclair, 
your  position  in  society  demands  an  explicit  answer 
from  me  to  the  question  you  have  just  put  to  me. 
I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  honor  you  have  intended 
my  family  in  making  this  offer,  and  I  flatter  my- 
self that  the  benefit  conferred  by  a  similar  match 
would  have  been  mutual.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Miss  Blanche  Moncrieffe  would  appreciate — you 
say  she  does  appreciate — the  feelings  which 
prompt  you  ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  my  duty  to 
tell  you  that  there  are  very  decided  obstacles  to 
your  union."  I  started,  and  was  about  to  inter- 
rupt him  ;  but  he  made  a  motion  with  his  hand  to 
prevent  my  speaking.  "  In  what  I  am  now  about 
to  communicate,"  he  proceeded,  "Sir  Charles 
Sinclair  will,  I  trust,  consider  the  feelings  which 
must  sway  me,  and  respect  them  accordingly. 
Nothing  but  an  actual  necessity  would  ever  induce 
me  to  reveal  what  must  in  some  degree,  compro- 
mise my  family ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that,  as  a 
man  of  honor,  you  will  duly  respect  my  confidence. 
It  is  now  some  years  since  Miss  Blanche  Mon- 
crieffe has  been  subject  to  what  we  at  first  imagined 
to  be  a  temporary  depression  of  spirits,  but  which, 
subsequently,  proved  to  be  an  entire  radical  mental 
derangement.  Not  that  she  is  actually  mad — God 
forbid  that  I  should  say  so — but,  although  her  be- 
havior is,  for  the  most  part,  as  you  have  seen, 
most  calm  and  collected,  nay,  not  open  to  the 
least  suspicion,  still  (her  grandmother,  Lady 
Honoria,  was  precisely  the  same)  her  life,  of 
whatever  duration  it  may  be,  is  likely  to  prove 
nothing  else  than  a  constant  succession  of  doubt 
and  anxiety.  At  least,  so  say  the  medical  men  ; 
and  I  conclude  them  to  be  the  best  informed  upon 
the  subject." 

I  had  listened  in  utter  silence  to  this  cold  and 
heartless  harangue ;  and,  by  the  time  that  Sir 
David  had  concluded,  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  utter  a  word,  so  thoroughly  crushed  and  over- 
whelmed did  I  feel.  Let  those  who  can,  picture 
to  themselves  what  I  suffered.  If  that  hard  old 
man  had  shown  me  his  daughter  dead  before  me, 
I  could  have  borne  that,  rather  than  to  hear  of 
Blanche,  the  young,  the  fair,  the  talented,  thus 
early  enclosed  in  so  hideous  and  living  a  tomb.    I 
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could  not  weep — I  could  not  think — my  brain  was 
racked  by  the  sense  of  what  had  just  fallen  upon 
my  ear — words  never  to  be  recalled — words  of 
such  fearful  import.  I  pictured  to  myself  Blanche 
as  I  had  known  her,  from  the  earliest  days  of  our 
acquaintance  to  the  present,  when  that  acquaint- 
ance, with  all  its  train  of  hallowed  remembrances, 
chastened  joys,  and  cherished  feelings,  must  cease 
at  once  and  forever.  Again  I  drew  an  awful 
vision  of  the  future,  to  which  the  recital  I  had 
just  heard  lent  the  most  gloomy  colors,  and  the 
most  fearful  materials.  I  was  roused  from  my 
reverie  by  the  cold  voice  of  Sir  David,  inquiring 
if  I  had  any  further  commands  for  him,  as  he  had 
several  letters  of  importance  to  write.  I  bowed 
in  silence,  and  rushed  from  the  room  into  the 
park.  How  long  I  wandered  there  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  it  was  dusk  when  I  reentered  the  house — that 
house  where  I  had  known  so  much  of  happiness, 
henceforth  to  be  so  sad  a  blank !  I  could  recog- 
nize her  window  ;  nay,  I  fancied  that  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  waving  of  a  handkerchief  from  the 
casement.  Was  it  a  mocking  welcome,  or  should 
I  accept  it  as  the  last  farewell  of  my  poor  Blanche  ! 
I  had  arrived  (not  without  a  pang)  at  the  resolu- 
tion of  not  again  seeing  her.  The  interview  would 
be  too  painful.  What,  indeed,  could  I  say?  At 
one  time  I  thought  that  I  would  write  to  her  ;  but 
I  had  held  the  pen  some  time  before  I  discovered 
that  the  subject  was  equally  unapproachable  on 
paper.  One  thing  was  certain — I  must  leave  the 
house,  and  that  immediately.  I  could  not  meet 
Blanche  again,  gaze  on  those  loved  and  well- 
known  features,  and  shut  my  eyes  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  that  festering  sore  that  rankled  deep 
beneath.  I  sat  down,  accordingly,  and  penned -a 
hasty  epistle  to  my  host,  pleading  sudden  and 
urgent  business  as  an  excuse  for  my  departure, 
and  entreating  him  to  offer  my  best  apologies  to 
the  ladies.  If  those  few  cold  and  matter-of-fact 
lines  ever  met  Blanche's  eye,  what  could  she 
have  thought  of  me?  Without  a  word,  without  a 
look,  to  leave  her,  after  I  had  so  newly  vowed  her 
eternal  affection,  seemed  only  to  require  that  well- 
turned  note,  to  complete  the  hypocrisy  and  heart- 
lessness  of  my  conduct.  Still,  that  I  acted  from 
the  best  and  most  considerate  motives,  and  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  I  was  sparing  us  both 
much  bitter  anguish,  my  conscience,  startled  how- 
beit  by  an  unfading  regret,  must  be  my  witness. 

Next  week  found  me  reestablished  in  town, 
striving — how  futilely — to  forget  the  past,  and  (I 
would  hope  with  more  success)  to  live  not  the 
less  wisely  for  it.  Few  knew  me ;  I  was  an 
altered  man.  In  one  short  week,  the  snows  of 
years  had  gathered  on  my  head,  the  gripe  of  age 
bowed  my  back,  and  grief  drawn  rude  lines  across 
my  brow.  And  Blanche  !  had  she  a  heart?  One 
day  the  following  paragraph  in  the  newspaper  ar- 
rested my  eye  : — "  Suddenly,  at  Hawthorn  Manor, 
Blanche,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  David  and 
Lady  MoncriefFe." 

The  Standard  publishes  entire  the  new  treaty 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  concluded 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  which  was 
signed  on  Thursday.  It  consists  of  a  preamble 
and  ten  articles.  The  preamble  states,  that  the 
present  convention  is  substituted  for  those  of  1831 
and  1833  ;  which  are  declared,  by  the  tenth  article, 
to  be  suspended  during  ten  years,  for  which  the 
present  convention  is  to  endure  ;  and  unless  again 
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put  in  force,  by  agreement,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  abrogated. 
This  is  the  arrangement  under  the  present  treaty 
France  and  Great  Britain  are  to  maintain  each  a 
naval  force  on  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-six  cruisers,  sailing-vessels,  or 
steamers  :  the  two  forces  to  act  in  concert  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  Treaties  for  that 
purpose  are  to  be  negotiated  with  chiefs  of  the 
country ;  each  party  to  the  treaty  reserving  the 
right  to  disallow  any  treaty  concluded  separately 
by  the  officers  of  the  other  party ;  and  if  force  be 
necessary  to  put  any  such  treaty  in  execution, 
neither  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  re- 
course to  it  without  consent  of  the  other.  The 
mutual  right  of  search  under  the  treaties  of  1831 
and  1833,  shall  cease  to  be  executed  within  three 
months  after  the  present  treaty  is  put  in  operation  ; 
which  is  to  be  within  six  months ;  but  as  the  flag 
borne  by  a  ship,  although  prima  facie  evidence  of 
its  nationality,  is  not  to  be  accounted  sufficient  in 
all  cases  to  prevent  its  verification,  any  difficulty 
is  to  be  prevented  by  instructions  which  have  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  powers,  and  which  are  to 
be  given  to  the  officers  of  the  naval  squadrons. 
The  treaty  concludes  with  a  pledge  that  the  two 
contracting  parties  will  continue  to  cooperate  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  until  that  traffic 
be  abolished.  It  is  understood  that  the  ratifica- 
tions are  to  be  exchanged  within  ten  days. 
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God  might  have  bade  the  earth  bring  forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small, 
The  oak-tree  and  the  cedar-tree, 

Without  a  flower  at  all. 

We  might  have  had  enough,  enough 

For  every  want  of  ours, 
For  luxury,  medicine,  and  toil, 

And  yet  have  had  no  flowers. 

The  ore  within  the  mountain  mine 

Requireth  none  to  grow  ; 
Nor  doth  it  need  the  lotus-flower 

To  make  the  river  flow. 

The  clouds  might  give  abundant  rain. ; 

The  nightly  dews  might  fall, 
And  the  herb  that  keepeth  life  in  man, 

Might  yet  have  drunk  them  all. 

Then  wherefore,  wherefore  were  they  made, 

All  dyed  with  rainbow  light, 
All  fashioned  with  supremest  grace 

Upspringing  day  and  night : — 

Springing  in  valleys  green  and  low, 

And  on  the  mountains  high, 
And  in  the  silent  wilderness 

Where  no  man  passes  by  ? 

Our  outward  life  requires  them  not — 
Then  wherefore  had  they  birth? — 

To  minister  delight  to  man, 
To  beautify  the  earth  ; 

To  comfort  man — to  whisper  hope, 

Whene'er  his  faith  is  dim, 
For  who  so  careth  for  the  flowers 

Will  much  more  care  for  him ! 

Mary  HowitL 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

In  the  death  of  General  Jackson,  we  felt,  with 
the  whole  nation,  that  one  important  element  of 
our  national  strength  was  gone.  His  loss  is  as 
great  to  us,  as  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton will  be  to  England.  In  both  cases  there  is  no 
apparent  successor  to  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 
To  get  away  from  all  party  feelings  we  have  but 
to  imagine  war  against  the  United  States,  and 
then  estimate  the  effect  of  a  call  for  volunteers 
from  Andrew  Jackson  ! 

He  has  succeeded  in  everything : — and  imme- 
diately after  his  death  comes  to  us  the  news  of  the 
assent  of  the  Texian  Congress  to  annexation — 
which  unanimously  votes  "  a  nation's  thanks"  to 
him. 

There  is  one  point  of  his  character  to  which  the 
hearts  of  almost  all  Americans  may  gladly  revert 
with  unmixed  praise  : — his  determination  to  uphold 
the  Union.  On  this  point  he  was  indeed'  a 
"  second  Washington." 

A  life  of  unbroken  success  is  crowned  by  a  death 
which  shows  no  sign  of  failing  vigor,  and  is  bright 
with  the  Hope  of  Immortality  derived  from  an  un- 
shaken confidence  in  the  Redeemer ! 


Reader,  fail  not  to  peruse  the  article  called  The 
Palimpsest;  and  while  you  are  interested  in  the 
wonderful  power  of  art  in  calling  to  the  surface  of 
the  parchment  the  successive  records  which  have 
been  erased  to  make  room  for  new  thoughts,  you 
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will  be  startled  by  the  transition  to  that  yet  unfelt 
process  which  is  to  restore  to  your  own  memory 
all  the  sinful  past.  Imagination  shudders  at  the 
picture  of  the  effect  of  that  flood  of  light  upon  an 
unblinded  conscience  !  "In  the  hour  of  Death, 
and  in  the  day  of  Judgment,  Good  Lord  deliver 


There  is  so  much  to  love  in  the  poetry  of  Camp- 
bell, that  it  is  not  without  great  reluctance  we  have 
printed  the  Personal  Recollections.  We  heard 
many  years  ago  that  he  had  debased  himself  by 
intemperance  and  habitual  profaneness.  Of  the 
latter  it  was  told  us  in  England  as  a  specimen, 
that  in  a  conversation  on  the  British  Constitution, 
he  said  that  he  was  "  against  all  Lords — from  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  down." 


So  many  people  love  the  character  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Brethren,  that  we  were  glad  to  get  the  arti- 
cle on  their  Settlement  and  School. 


The  alternative  between  the  General  Endow- 
ment of  all  religious  societies  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment," and  its  abandonment  of  all  connection 
with  any  of  them  (including  necessarily  the  whole 
education  of  the  people) — is  to  be  the  great  question 
for  years  to  come  in  our  Fatherland. 


Some  years  ago  we  read,  in  a  "Friend's" 
house,  a  tract  which  undertook  to  prove  that 
American  Independence  could  have  been  attained 
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without  war.  We  at  first  thought  it  a  good  joke, 
— but  as  we  read  on,  were  entirely  convinced.  If 
any  of  our  readers  can  send  us  a  copy,  we  should 
be  thankful,  wishing  to  reprint  it  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  Irish  Repeal. 


From  the  Britannia. 
BRITISH    NAVAL    DEFENCES. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  13  June,  Sir  C. 
Napier  called  the  attention  of  the  government  to 
the  state  of  the  defences  of  our  ports  and  naval 
arsenals,  and  also  the  harbors  for  the  protection  of 
the  mercantile  marine.  He  pointed  to  the  vast 
resources  of  the  French,  and  contended  that  in 
case  of  a  war  they  might  make  a  sweep  of  all  the 
maritime  ports  of  England,  or  even  successfully 
accomplish  an  invasion,  on  account  of  the  unde- 
fended nature  of  our  coasts  and  harbors.  He 
therefore  earnestly  impressed  upon  the  govern- 
ment, the  necessity  of  forming  harbors  of  refuge, 
and  of  placing  our  ports  and  frontier  towns  in  a 
complete  state  of  defence.  He  was  sure  that  the 
house  would  willingly  grant  a  large  sum  for  the 
purpose. 

Sir  R.  Peel  could  not  enter  into  the  matter,  as 
he  had  received  no  notice.  Sir  C.  Napier  might 
think  it  his  duty  to  point  out  our  weak  position, 
but  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  state  how  far  it  agreed  with  him. 
He  could  not  act  upon  the  principle  of  not  enjoy- 
ing the  advantages  of  peace  while  they  were  at 
peace  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  admitted  the  pos- 
sibility of  war,  and  thought  every  precaution  ought 
to  be  taken.  Upon  this  principle  the  government 
ihad  acted  ;  but  he  did  not  like  to  enter  into  a  par- 
tial consideration  of  the  question.  He  doubted  the 
policy  and  prudence  of  representing  this  country  to 
be  in  a  defenceless  state.  The  government  had 
authorized  some  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  coast,  and,  when  they  made 
their  report,  the  government  would  consider  what 
steps  ought  to  be  taken.  The  subject  had  receiv- 
ed, and  was  receiving,  the  deep  attention  of  the 
government,  but  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  pro- 
pose any  large  grant  of  money  without  any  speci- 
. fied  purpose. 

Lord  Palmerston  defended  the  course  taken  by 
Sir  C.  Napier.  He  was  surprised  that  Sir  R.  Peel 
could  gravely  assert  that  anything  which  Sir  C. 
Napier  had  mentioned  was  new  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. If  Sir  R.  Peel  had  not  obtained  information 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  defences  of  foreign 

■  countries,  he  had  not  performed  his  duty.  He 
(Lord  Palmerston)  was  not  new  to  office,  and  he 
always  was  in  possession  of  such  information.  Sir 
C.  Napier  did  not  mean  to  inculpate  the  govern- 
ment, but  to  draw   their  attention  to  matters  of 

■  essential  importance.  The  best  way  to  maintain 
the  friendship  of  foreign  powers  was  to  be  in  a 
state  of  defence.  He  did  not  undervalue  the  im- 
portance of  political  friendships  and  relations  with 
foreign  countries,  but  the  proper  policy  was  to  be 
prepared  for  war.  The  question  of  expense  was 
nothing;  and  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had 
said  upon  one  occasion  that  a  very  large  expendi- 
ture  was   sometimes    the    best   economy.      The 

.French,  while  discussing  the  question  of  the  forti- 


fications, never  took  that  point  into  consideration. 
The  late  budget  of  France  was  so  disproportioned 
with  that  of  England,  that  he  did  not  think  it  con- 
sistent with  the  continuance  of  amicable  relations. 
The  extension  of  steam  navigation  and  of  railways 
had  almost  deprived  England  of  the  advantage  of 
her  insular  position,  and  we  ought  to  be  placed  in 
a  position  to  repel  sudden  attack.  The  govern- 
ment ought  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible  to  under- 
take some  of  the  proposed  works.  He  thought  the 
government  might  have  devoted  the  fruit  of  the 
auction  duties  to  the  purpose.  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  his 
opinion,  had  passed  a  sarcasm  upon  his  own  gov- 
ernment when  he  said  that  no  one  had  asked  for 
the  repeal  of  these  duties,  and  yet  had  neglected 
to  apply  the  produce  of  them  to  such  important 
objects.  He  hoped  the  year  would  not  pass  with- 
out the  commencement  of  works  upon  some  har- 
bor of  refuge.  The  French  government  had  set 
a  good  example.  They  had  expended  upwards  of 
fourteen  millions  for  their  fortifications,  and,  al- 
though France  was  not  so  rich  as  England,  no  one 
had  begrudged  the  money. 

Captain  Harris  thought  some  proportion  ought. 
to  be  maintained  between  the  forces  of  France  and 
England.  He  wished  to  see  harbors  of  refuge 
commenced,  and  was  sorry  to  hear  that  they  were 
not  to  be  begun  this  year. — Mr.  Darby  hoped  that 
no  delay  would  take  place. — Mr.  G.  Wood  im- 
pressed upon  the  government  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering this  question  of  the  harbors  of  refuge. 
He  hoped  there  would  be  a  vote  this  session  for 
this  purpose.  He  considered  it  essential  for  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  this  country. — Colonel 
Wood  (Middlesex)  expressed  an  opinion  that  this 
country  was  not  adequately  provided  with  troops 
in  case  of  war.  France  could  now  concentrate  a 
vast  body  of  troops  upon  Boulogne  or  any  other 
port.  This  country  was  quite  unprovided  ;  and  in 
case  of  sudden  war  we  should  be  placed  in  confu- 
sion and  some  degree  of  jeopardy.  There  ought 
to  be  a  militia  force.  It  was  incumbent  upon  the 
government  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  defences 
of  the  country. 


French  Station  near  China. — A  French 
journal,  the  Chronicle,  gives  some  details  of  an 
attempt  made  by  the  government  to  establish  a 
French  station  in  the  China  seas : — 

"  The  French  government,  which  has  been  look- 
ing out  with  great  anxiety,  but  in  vain,  from  its 
costly  embassy  to  China,  seems  at  last  in  the  fair 
way  of  making  a  conquest  which,  for  microscopic 
importance,  will  almost  rival  that  of  the  dominions 
of  Queen  Pomare.  The  murder  of  a  young  mid- 
shipman belonging  to  M.  de  Lagrene's  expedition, 
by  the  natives  of  the  island  of  Basilau,  in  the 
China  seas,  has  been  made  the  pretext  for  the 
seizure  of  that  island.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  course  of  conquest,  like  that  of  another  well- 
known  passion,  never  did  run  smooth.  Difficulties 
have  already  arisen  which  are  not  stated,  but  which 
lead  the  Constitutionnel  to  anticipate  another  case 
of  disavowal.  We  think,  too,  that  this  island  of 
Basilau  is  one  which  the  Spaniards  lay  a  claim  to, 
as  belonging  to  the  Philippine  Islands  ;  but  Spain 
is  now  itself  in  the  hands  of  France,  and  no  doubt 
its  rights  will  be  treated  with  sovereign  contempt." 


SPACE   AND    TIME. 
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Ambitious  man — placed,  as  Richter  says,  "  in 
the  centre  of  immensities,  in  the  conflux  of  eterni- 
ties"— has  lately  displayed  his  anxiety  to  mark 
the  progress  of  his  knowledge  by  measuring  them 
in  all  directions.  Girt  with  the  vast  oceans  of 
time  and  space,  he  has  cast  forth  his  sounding 
lines,  he  has  erected  his  watch-towers,  to  span  and 
fathom  the  abysses  that  surround  him ;  and, 
weighing  his  spherule  of  a  world  against  the  uni- 
verse, and  his  span  of  life  against  eternity,  has 
exhausted  the  powers  of  his  arithmetic  in  en- 
deavors to  discover  how  much  less,  and  how  many 
times  shorter,  were  the  sensible  than  the  real,  the 
contents  and  the  containing. 

His  success  has  been  consistent  with  the 
audacity  of  the  attempt.  Hitherto,  "  all  that  we 
know,  is  nothing  can  be  known."  The  answer 
which  the  universe  has  returned  to  our  painful 
questionings  has  been  given  only  in  negatives. 
We  calculate  series  of  years,  whose  sum  tran- 
scends the  powers  of  imagination,  to  conceive  the 
period  of  their  lapse — but  time  is  longer  than  they  ; 
and  myriads  of  millions  of  miles — but  space  is 
wider  than  them  all !  The  units  of  extent  and 
duration  which  nature  places  within  our  reach, 
aided  as  our  calculations  are  by  the  wondrous 
powers  of  mathematical  analysis,  are  far  too 
minute  to  enable  us,  with  any  approach  to  cer- 
tainty,' to  complete  the  measurement  even  of  the 
phenomena  least  removed  from  our  ken. 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  astonishing  extent  to 
which  our  instruments  can  penetrate  and  measure, 
the  sense  of  the  profundity  of  those  abysses  to 
reach  which  their  powers  are  vain,  will  be  won- 
derfully increased.  For  example — in  our  calcu- 
lations of  space,  the  condition  of  our  earth  as  a 
planet  enables  us  to  view  the  stars  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  an  orbit  whose  diameter  is  186  millions 
of  miles.  Yet  in  calculating  our  triangles,  even 
with  this  enormous  base,  we  find  only  that  the 
angle  thereby  formed  at  the  fixed  stars,  while  ab- 
solutely inappreciable  in  regard  to  most  of  them, 
is  about  one  second  of  a  degree  in  the  instance  of 
a  double  star  distinguished  as  u  u  in  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Centaur.  Now  as  the  second  of  a  de- 
gree in  a  circle  of  575  yards  radius  will  have  a 
chord  of  only  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  the  distance  of 
the  star  thus  measured  will  be  more  than  80,000,- 
000,000,000  miles.  Of  the  stars  whose  angle  (or 
parallax)  is  not  appreciable,  we  can  say  only  that 
they  are  more  distant  still.  And  if  we  assume,  as 
probability  entitles  us  to  do,  that  the  diminished 
light  of  the  stars  arises  not  from  their  size,  but 
their  remoteness,  we  must  multiply  the  figures 
given  above  some  thousands  of  times  before  we 
have  reached  the  lowest  limit  of  the  distance  at 
which  many  myriads  of  telescopic  stars  are  placed 
in  space.  And  this  refers  only  to  the  visible 
firmament ;  beyond  the  range  of  our  telescopes, 
are  we  to  conceive  that  the  universe  is  blank  and 
unpeopled? 

With  regard  to  time,  our  powers  of  mensuration 
are  even  more  limited  :  having  no  certain  quantity 
given  us  to  form  the  basis  of  our  computations  of 
duration,  such  as  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit 
constitutes  in  space,  we  are  therefore  compelled 
to  grope  our  way  through  the  darkness  of  dead 
ages,  by  the  uncertain  guidance  of  an  estimate  of 
probabilities.  Thus,  when  we  ascertain  the  com- 
paratively minute  changes  that  have  passed  over 
the  surface  of  our  planet  since  the  commencement 


of  recorded  history,  we  are  able  to  estimate,  ap- 
proximatively,  the  period  that  must  have  elapsed 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  vast  and  repeated 
catastrophes  which  have  visited  the  earth  since  the 
deposition  of  the  earliest  strata. 

Or  when  we  calculate  the  time  that  has  lapsed 
without  producing  any  new  or  strange  develop- 
ments of  animal  life,  (with  certain  exceptions, 
very  minute  in  themselves,  and  occurring  among 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  animated  nature-,)  we  are 
furnished  with  an  index  to  the  extent  of  the  period 
wherein  could  have  been  born  and  extinguished 
the  various  tribes  of  animals,  so  different  in 
form,  habit,  and  constitution,  which  have  suc- 
cessively inherited  their  portion  of  the  all-nourish- 
ing earth. 

Here,  too,  we  find  only  the  lowest  limit,  the 
period  than  which  we  know  the  actual  lapse  can- 
not have  been  less ;  but  how  much  greater,  we 
have  no  means  of  learning.  It  may  not  be  beyond 
our  hope  to  succeed  in  calculating,  with  some  ap- 
proach to  accuracy,  the  duration  of  the  periods 
during  which  each  successive  creation  was  per- 
mitted to  exist.  But  the  time  involved  in  the  con- 
vulsions by  which  they  were  overwhelmed,  or  the 
birth-throes  that  built  up  the  materials  of  the  new 
earth,  when  again  allowed  to  repose  and  vivify,  or 
the  eras  of  lifeless  chaos  that  may  have  inter- 
calated between  the  destruction  and  the  formation, 
must  remain  forever  undiscovered. 

Not  many  years  have  passed  since  the  inquiries 
into  subjects  such  as  these  would  have  been  de- 
nounced as  irreverent,  not  to  say  impious,  in  their 
audacity  of  speculation  ;  and  this  not,  at  the  time, 
without  reason.  In  almost  every  department  of 
research,  a  period  is  at  one  time  or  other  passed 
through  during  which  the  progress  is  associated 
with  skepticism,  and  the  establishment  of  science 
appears  to  involve  the  shaking  of  the  foundations 
of  faith.  But  this  is  only  a  transient  phenomenon. 
It  is  not  more  certain  that  the  philosophy  of  Socra- 
tes, the  astronomy  of  Galileo,  or  the  geology  of 
Hutton,  contradicted  and  weakened  the  principles 
of  the  religion  professed  at  their  respective  eras, 
than  that  philosophy  when  its  vision  becomes 
clear,  and  science  when  its  discoveries  are  de- 
veloped, have  lent  and  will  lend  to  religion  the 
most  efficacious  support. 

Nor  are  the  effects  of  such  studies  upon  the 
minds  of  their  disciples,  in  the  end,  less  excellent. 
The  consequences  of  venturing  upon  speculations 
of  this  vast  and  mysterious  character  may  at  first 
be,  sometimes  to  bewilder,  sometimes  to  dazzle  the 
intellectual  vision  ;  a  blinded  vanity  of  its  own 
capacity  and  achievements  may  by  times  invade  the 
mind,  which  may  even  dare,  in  the  insanity  of  its 
pride,  to  arraign  the  councils  of  the  Supreme  ! 
But  these  are  mists  that  will  ere  long  become 
cleared  away  ;  and  no  pride  can  linger  with  us 
after  we  are  once  able  to  lift  our  thoughts  from  the 
difficulties  of  the  search  to  the  awful  sublimities 
of  the  discovery.  While  struggling  amid  the 
steep  intricacies  of  the  upward  path,  natural 
enough  is  it  for  us  to  feel  elated  at  the  perse- 
verance or  skill  we  exert  in  forcing  our  passage, 
and  to  triumph  without  reserve  at  every  conquest 
over  difficulty — at  each  chasm  that  we  have  over- 
leaped— at  every  precipice  that  we  have  scaled — 
till  we  reach  and  pause  upon  the  summit ;  and 
then,  standing  face  to  face  with  Infinity,  we  find 
all  other  emotion  extinguished  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing awe  which  attends  the  manifestation  of  Om- 
nipotence. 

"  In  the  beginning,"  is  the  favorite  period  for 
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our  theory-makers  to  lay  the  scene  of  their  inge- 
nious world-dramas.  Having  then  free  scope  to 
select  the  materials  of  their  future  earth,  and  to 
arrange  them  in  the  order  proper  for  obeying  the 
supposed  influences  that  are  to  organize  them  into 
a  shapely  and  habitable  sphere,  with  unlimited 
time  at  their  command,  and  a  tabula  rasa  for  their 
successive  developments  of  secular  phenomena  and 
animal  life — it  would  be  wonderful  if  they  did  not 
succeed  in  constructing  systems  almost  without 
number,  each  of  which  should  be  at  least  coherent 
and  plausible,  till  the  next  one  arose  to  overturn 
it !  When  the  framers  condescended  to  particu- 
lars, and  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  multiform 
and  often  contradictory  appearances  of  nature  with 
the  theoretical  necessities  of  their  respective  sys- 
tems, the  task  became  one  of  much  greater  diffi- 
culty. The  startling  hypotheses  to  which  they 
had  recourse  in  their  anxious  attempts  at  "  ac- 
counting for"  what  the  evidence  of  their  senses 
would  not  let  them  contradict — the  violent  con- 
vulsions summoned  without  stint  to  explain  the 
existence  of  every  inconvenient  anomaly — will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  Between  Descartes'  vortices, 
and  Whiston's  comets — between  Neptunians  and 
Vulcanians,  between  the  "  Catastrophists"  and  the 
"  Uniformitarians" — a  din  of  strife  arose,  in  which 
the  voice  of  real  science  was  not  seldom  drowned, 
while  the  combatants  who  had  ranged  themselves 
under  her  banners  fought  for  victory  instead  of 
truth. 
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A    CHAPTER    ON   EYES. 

[Concluded  from  Vol.  5,  p.  503.] 

If  it  be  so  difficult  a  task  to  overcome  spherical 
aberration  in  optical  instruments — if  Cartesian 
lenses,  peripheral  diaphragms,  and  all  the  appan- 
age of  compound  glasses,  are  the  somewhat  re- 
condite means  had  recourse  to  in  our  compara- 
tively imperfect  optical  instruments — what  are  we 
prepared  to  expect  in  that  most  perfect  of  all  opti- 
cal contrivances,  the  eye?  Why,  we  shall  find 
the  very  same  contrivances  as  have  originated  in 
human  skill,  only  elaborated  and  perfected  beyond 
the  power  of  human  means  to  accomplish.  Let 
us  examine  the  organ  in  its  details.  The  first 
coating  or  investment  of  the  eye,  anteriorily,  is 
the  cornea.  We  beg  pardon  of  the  anatomist, 
who  will  stoutly  maintain  the  existence  of  an- 
other ;  our  description  is  for  the  many,  and  there- 
fore we  will  term  the  cornea  the  first  or  most  an- 
terior coat.  This  cornea,  then,  although  not 
generally  called  so,  is  in  point  of  fact  a  lens,  com- 
posed of  a  transparent  horny  substance  of  great 
refrangibility.  Immediately  posterior  to  the  cornea, 
is  a  small  cavity  filled  with  a  liquid  termed  the 
aqueous  humor,  in  the  midst  of  which,  and  cross- 
ing it  transversely,  is  a  diaphragm  called  the  iris, 
having  an  aperture  in  its  middle  termed  the  pupil. 
Now  it  needs  no  great  amount  of  consideration  to 
prove  to  us,  immediately,  that  the  aqueous  hu- 
mor, placed  as  it  is  between  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  cornea,  and  anterior  face  of  the  crystalline 
body,  is  itself  a  lens ;  still  less  consideration  is  re- 
quired to  show  us  the  analogy  existing  between 
the  iris,  with  its  pupil,  and  the  black  diaphragm 
with  its  central  hole  in  telescopes.  How  much 
more  beautiful,  however,  is  the  contrivance  of 
nature — how  superior  beyond  comparison  to  the 
clumsy  instrument  of  man's  ingenuity  !     The  cen- 


tral aperture,  or  pupil,  not  only  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  obviating  spherical  aberration,  by  cutting 
ofFthose  rays  of  light  which  would  otherwise  pass 
through  the  edges  of  the  crystalline  lens,  but  it  is 
enabled,  by  means  of  a  beautiful  mechanical  con- 
trivance, to  be  more  or  less  dilated,  and  thus  to 
admit  of  greater  or  smaller  amounts  of  light. 
Every  one  is  aware  of  the  painful  sensation  expe- 
rienced on  first  emerging  from  a  dark  room  into 
the  glare  of  day  ;  the  eyes  ache,  the  eyelids  close 
involuntarily,  and  for  some  seconds  all  objects  are 
seen  dim  and  indistinct.  Just  as  much  difficulty 
of  vision,  although  less  pain,  is  experienced  by 
the  converse  circumstances ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
going  from  light  into  comparative  darkness.  Af- 
terwards, the  eyes  in  some  measure  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  ena- 
ble us  to  distinguish  objects  which  were  previ- 
ously invisible.  Now  all  this  is  explicable  on 
considering  the  structure  of  the  iris  and  dilatable 
pupil,  which  latter,  when  the  light  is  strong,  con- 
tracts, and  permits  but  a  small  amount  of  it  to 
enter  ;  and  when  the  light,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
weak,  dilates  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  order  that 
every  dilated  ray  may  be  turned  to  account.  This 
beautiful  mechanism  is  most  markedly  visible  in 
those  animals  which  seek  their  prey  in  the  dusk  ; 
for  instance,  in  the  cat,  which  has  pupils  of  an 
oblong  shape,  capable  of  being  contracted  into  a 
mere  line  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  pow- 
erful light. 

On  looking  at  the  diaphragm  of  a  telescope, 
which  is  perforated  by  a  little  hole,  and  which 
corresponds  to  the  iris  in  an  eye,  we  observe  that 
it  is  studiously  colored  dark,  as  is  the  interior  of 
the  telescope  ;  now  here,  again,  the  optician  has 
most  closely  followed  nature  ;  the  eye  is  supplied 
with  just  such  another  dark  pigment,  the  use  of 
which  is  obviously  that  of  interrupting  and  absorb- 
ing all  those  rays  of  light  which  being  irregular  or 
defective,  from  any  cause,  do  not  conduce  to  the 
formation  of  a  distinct  image.  A  word  or  two 
about  this  term,  ray  of  light,  which  has  been  and 
is  now  considerably  abused.  It  is  usual  in  optical 
books,  and  indeed  necessary  to  a  proper  explana- 
tion of  their  diagrams,  that  the  action  of  light,  i.  e. 
in  straight  lines,  should  be  indicated  by  straight 
lines,  which  have  been  termed  rays,  or  radii; 
now  if  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light  be  true,  the 
term  ray,  as  applied  to  a  succession  of  particles  in 
a  straight  line,  is  intelligible  enough  ;  but  if  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light  be  the  true  one,  then 
the  term  ray  must  be  considered  to  express  a  mere 
quality  of  action  in  straight  lines,  and  nothing 
more.  The  term,  however,  despite  of  our  criti- 
cisms, must  still  be  used  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, notwithstanding  that  to  unthinking  per- 
sons it  may  convey  an  idea  that  is  not  exactly 
true. 

After  all  the  preparation  which  light  has  un- 
dergone, by  permeating  the  various  optical  media 
in  the  eye  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  it  at 
length  falls  on  the  retina  or  expanded  nervous 
web ;  not  in  an  indefinite  blaze,  but  depicting 
some  form  in  all  its  proper  hues  and  lineaments  of 
outline.  Here  our  comprehension  of  the  sense  of 
vision  ceases  ;  we  can  recognize  the  object  painted 
on  the  retina,  it  is  true,  but  the  subtle  mechanism, 
or  rather  vitality,  by  which  the  sense  of  vision  is 
aroused,  we  cannot  tell ;  all  this  is  veiled  in  most 
inscrutable  mystery !  As  sound  is  known  to  be 
the  result  of  vibrations  in  elastic  media,  and  as 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light  assumes  that  this 
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subtle  agent  is  the  result  of  vibrations  also,  it  has 
been  almost  taken  for  granted,  by  many  physiol- 
ogists, that  it  is  through  the  meshwork  of  the 
retina  being  thrown  into  vibrations  that  the  imme- 
diate sense  of  vision  results ;  but  every  one  who 
looks  at  the  soft  and  pulpy  retina  and  optic  nerve, 
must  be  sensible  that  they,  of  all  tissues,  are 
least  likely  to  be  susceptible  of  vibrations.  To 
this  it  may  be  said,  that  the  crude  idea  of  vibra- 
tions in  a  tense  string  or  column  of  air  is  not  here 
meant;  but  then  we  may  say  again,  very  justly, 
that  no  other  idea  of  vibration  is  intelligible.  In- 
deed, here,  as  in  regard  to  all  the  other  senses,  we 
find  that  inscrutable  darkness  hovers  over  the  last 
link  which  joins  them  to  the  sensorium.  We 
have  hitherto  considered  the  eye  merely  in  rela- 
tion to  its  power  of  recognizing  objects,  but  it  is 
subservient  to  many  other  purposes  than  this  ;  for 
instance,  the  faculty  of  sight  enables  us  to  judge 
of  size,  of  the  quality  of  solidity,  and  of  distance. 
Every  one  knows  that  a  large  object,  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  eye,  will  subtend  on  the 
retina  an  angle  no  larger  than  a  small  object 
placed  nearer  the  eye ;  such  being  the  natural 
consequence  of  some  primary  optical  laws.  Nev- 
ertheless, a  large  body  at  a  distance  conveys  to 
the  sensorium  an  idea  of  a  corresponding  nature, 
notwithstanding  the  small  angle  which  it  sub- 
tends. Now  this,  although  a  very  useful  quality 
of  the  eye,  is  not  considered  a  primary  one, 
but  is  merely  the  result  of  judgment  matured  by 
years. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  even  practice  enables 
us  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  distances.  It  has 
been  considered  referable  to  the  fact  of  the  differ- 
ent amount  of  convergence  and  divergence  of  the 
optic  axes;  for  the  perfect  vision  of  near  bodies, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  axes  of  the  eyes  con- 
verge, and  vice  versa.  Possibly  an  acquired  con- 
sciousness of  this  may  be  the  means  which  nature 
employs  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  distances. 

Not  only  have  our  eyes  to  judge  of  distances, 
but  also  to  accommodate  themselves  to  distances. 
Every  one  is  aware  that  optical  instruments  have 
to  be  adjusted  to  distance.  Now  in  the  eye,  at 
least  the  eye  of  mammalia,  how  this  adjustment  is 
effected  is  not  so  clear.  Around  the  eye-balls  are 
found  six  muscles,  of  which  four  are  straight  and 
two  oblique ;  now  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
straight  muscles,  by  exerting  pressure  on  the  eye- 
ball, were  capable  of  increasing  in  anterio-poste- 
rior  diameter;  and,  conversely,  by  relaxing  from 
pressure,  were  capable  of  giving  rise  to  an  oppo- 
site condition.  In  these  assumed  changes  some 
physiologists  have  thought  they  recognized  the 
provision  in  question  ;  others,  however,  maintain 
that  the  recti  muscles  can  by  no  means  exercise 
such  action,  and  that  there  must  consequently  be 
some  other  provision.  They  are  more  inclined  to 
think  that  the  difference  of  elongation  (if  any) 
effected  on  the  eyeball  may  be  occasioned  by  the 
varying  pressure  of  the  oblique  muscles.  Then 
comes  a  class  of  physiologists  who,  denying  the 
truth  of  either  of  these  hypotheses,  suggest  that 
the  lens  itself  may  alter  in  shape,  by  a  mechan- 
ism, which  they  endeavor  to  indicate;  but  even 
their  explanation  is  not  very  satisfactory  ;  and  so 
we  may,  if  we  are  honest,  simply  state  the  plain 
fact  that  we  are  in  total  ignorance  of  the  means 
nature  has  recourse  to  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  end  alluded  to,  so  far  as  regards  the  eyes  of 
many  animals.  Nevertheless,  in  the  eyes  of 
birds  a  simple  and  beautiful  provision  is  recogniz- 


able. Let  us  consider,  first,  the  necessities  of 
birds  in  this  respect ;  their  rapid  flight  renders  it 
indispensable  that  an  object  situated  at  ever-vary- 
ing distances  from  their  eye  should  be  seen  with 
equable  clearness ;  and  it  would  appear  from  our 
previous  examination  of  the  eyes  of  a  mammal, 
that  in  the  latter  class  no  remarkable  provision  to 
this  end  exists.  In  the  bird  the  case  is  different ; 
we  find  a  specific  organ,  of  beautiful  simplicity 
and  efficacy,  adapted  to  render  a  prey  no  less  dis- 
tinct when  the  feathery  pursuer  darts  down  upon 
it  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  than  when  viewed 
from  a  stationary  eminence.  The  provision  to 
which  we  allude  is  called  the  marsupium,  or  pec- 
ten,  a  little  mass  of  spongy  substance,  which  the 
anatomists  call  erectile  tissue,  and  which  is  situ- 
ated in  the  posterior  part  of  the  vitreous  humor. 
This  little  piece  of  mechanism  is  usually  flaccid, 
but  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  under  certain  exigencies  of  the  animal 
not  exactly  controllable  by  the  will,  it  can  be  in- 
jected full  of  blood,  in  which  case  the  whole  mass 
of  vitreous  humor  must,  of  course,  be  expanded, 
and  the  lens  pressed  further  forwards.  No  more 
simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  beautiful  ar- 
rangement can  be  imagined. 

Although  the  eyes  of  mammalia,  including  our- 
selves, are  in  their  normal  state  capable  of  adapting 
themselves  to  distance,  yet  in  some  persons  there 
exists  a  manifest  defect  in  regard  to  this  quality. 
Who  has  not  watched  some  aged  individual  hold- 
ing a  book  or  newspaper  far  away  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  characters  more  distinct !  It  seems  strange 
that  so  curious  a  means  should  be  had  recourse  to 
in  order  that  perfect  vision  may  result,  yet  the 
reason  becomes  perfectly  evident  on  examination  : 
this  defect  is  presbyopia,  or  far  sight.  Again, 
who  has  not  observed  the  not  uncommon  defect  of 
myopia,  or  near  sight?  a  condition  of  things  which 
requires  for  perfect  vision  that  objects  shall  be  held 
ridiculously  close  to  the  eye.  These  defects  may 
be  stated  in  general  to  arise  from  one  of  two 
causes :  either  from  an  abnormal  alteration  of 
shape  in  the  eyeball,  or  in  an  alteration  of  the 
refractive  property  of  its  contained  humors.  The 
influence  of  the  first  mentioned  cause  has  been  cer- 
tainly overrated  ;  for  although  in  old  age  the  cor- 
nea, and,  indeed,  the  eyeball  generally,  are  cer- 
tainly flatter  than  usual,  and  consequently  pres- 
byopia must  to  a  certain  extent  be  the  result,  yet 
the  alteration  of  shape  is  frequently  less  consider- 
able than  the  amount  of  the  defect  would  appear 
to  indicate.  With  regard  to  myopia,  the  objection 
is  still  more  valid  ;  for  in  childhood  the  eye  is 
generally  more  convex  than  at  any  other  period, 
and  yet  children  are  not  so  frequently  found  to  be 
near  sighted  as  are  persons  already  advanced  in 
youth,  or  approaching  the  middle  of  life.  It 
appears  more  reasonable,  then,  to  suppose  that 
both  myopia  and  presbyopia  are  conditions  refer- 
able to  alteration  in  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  the  humors,  and  to  a  want  of  the 
power  of  adjustment,  rather  than  to  any  mechani- 
cal alteration  in  the  form  of  the  eye's  refracting 
media. 

To  whatever  cause,  however,  either  near  or  long 
sightedness  may  be  owing,  the  defect  can  be  reme- 
died by  proper  glasses  ;  presbyopia  requiring  con- 
vex lenses,  and  myopia  concave  ones. 

Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  potency  of 
lenses  in  imparting  a  due  amount  of  refrangibility 
to  the  eye,  than  the  optical  appliances  used  after 
an  operation  for  cataract.     This  disease  is  3imply 
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an  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens  or  its  capsule,  in 
consequence  of  which  defect  it  is  impossible  for 
light  to  pass  through  and  impinge  upon  the  retina. 
Now  this  transparent  or  crystalline  lens  is  merely 
put  in  the  eye  to  cause  a  proper  amount  of  refrac- 
tion, so  that  rays  of  light  may  converge  at  a  focus 
on  the  retina.  We  have  seen  that  the  amount  of 
refractive  property  preserved  by  the  lens  in  various 
animals  differs  very  much,  as  indeed  does  the 
refractive  property  of  every  other  transparent  por- 
tion of  the  eye.  What  would  be  the  effect,  then, 
of  cutting  up  and  extracting  the  lens,  so  that  it 
might  no  longer  be  an  impediment  to  the  entrance 
of  these  rays?  or  if  extraction  should  be  deemed 
impracticable  or  inexpedient,  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  depressing  it  or  thrusting  it  aside,  beyond 
the  axis  of  vision  ?  These  were  bold  suggestions 
at  first,  but  they  have  been  very  successfully  car- 
ried out  in  performing  the  operation  for  cataract. 
After  this  operation,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the 
eye  operated  upon  must  be  very  deficient  in  refrac- 
tive power ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  supplying 
this  quality  by  means  of  lenses,  which  are  found  to 
be  all-sufficient. 

Ck>sely  connected  with  the  property  just  men- 
tioned is  the  quality  of  judging  regarding  the 
distance  of  an  object.  This,  too,  is  the  result  of 
practice,  as  a  very  interesting  case  has  proved. 
A  boy,  blind  from  his  birth,  was  operated  on  and 
restored  to  sight  by  Cheselden.  At  first  every- 
thing appeared  to  him  on  the  same  plane — he  had 
no  idea  whatever  of  distance — gradually,  how- 
ever, the  faculty  manifested  itself,  and  he  saw  like 
other  people. 

There  has  been  among  physiologists  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  means  we  have  of  judging  of  the 
solidity  of  an  object,  and  the  result  of  this  discus- 
sion seems  to  be  an  opinion  th,at  this  knowledge  is 
acquired  by  consideration  of  the  different  perspec- 
tive projections  under  which  different  sides  of  a 
solid  are  painted  on  the  retina. 

Having  alluded  to  a  specific  peculiarity  in  the 
eye  of  a  bird,  let  us  now  regard  it  in  a  general 
sense,  in  order  that  we  may  contrast  it  with  the 
eye  of  a  class  of  animals  living  under  precisely 
different  conditions — we  allude  to  fishes.  Every 
one  has  noticed  the  bead-like  appearance  of  the 
interior  of  a  fish's  eye,  when  boiled.  This  bead- 
like substance,  opaque  after  the  application  of 
heat,  is  the  crystalline  lens  ;  and  it  will  be  observed 
to  be  nearly  circular — very  different,  then,  to  the 
crystalline  lens  of  terrestrial  animals.  It  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  optical  form,  that 
rays  of  light  passing  through  it  must  converge  to 
a  much  shorter  focus  than  had  the  lens  been  flat- 
tened. The  cornea,  too,  is  flattened,  and  indeed 
the  whole  eye  presents  anteriorly  a  very  com- 
pressed appearance.  Now  the  reason  of  all  this  is 
obvious  enough.  Water,  the  medium  in  which 
these  animals  live,  is  of  much  greater  refractive 
power  than  air,  so  that  the  difference  between  its 
refractive  power  and  that  of  the  aqueous  and 
vitreous  humors  is  but  inconsiderable.  Hence, 
Nature  has  nearly  dispensed  with  the  aqueous 
humor  in  a  fish's  eye,  merely  having  supplied 
enough  to  suspend  the  iris.  The  vitreous  humor, 
indeed,  is  present,  but,  for  the  reason  just  explain- 
ed, its  potency  is  very  inconsiderable;  hence  the 
necessity  which  exists  for  an  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  the  crystalline  lens.  The  sphere  of 
vision  in  a  fish  being  exceedingly  circumscribed, 
there  can  be  no  necessity  for  any  provision  adapt- 
ing the  eye  to  various  distances,  neither  do  we  find 


such  to  exist.  As  light,  in  permeating  so  dense  a 
medium  as  water,  must  necessarily  be  impeded, 
and  stifled  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  would  seem 
desirable  that  the  ocular  apparatus  of  fishes  should 
be  adapted  to  admit  a  large  quantity  of  luminous 
rays.  Accordingly  we  find  a  very  large  pupil  in 
those  animals,  but  it  is  usually  immovable,  no 
provision  having  been  made  for  guarding  against 
a  painful  glare  of  light.  Generally,  the  pupil  of 
fishes'  eyes  is  round,  but  in  some  cases  the  form  is 
curiously  modified  :  in  the  rays,  for  instance,  a 
broad  veil  hangs  before  the  pupillary  opening  ; 
and  in  one  case,  namely,  the  Anableps,  there  are 
two  pupils  to  each  eye.  As  it  is  very  necessary 
that  the  transparency  of  the  cornea  should  not  be 
impaired  by  dust  or  dirt,  Nature  in  most  animals 
has  provided  glands  for  the  secrelion  of  a  purifying 
liquid — tears,  in  fact.  We,  and  other  mammalia, 
possess  a  tear-secreting  gland  in  the  outer  angle 
of  each  eye,  which  constantly  emits  a  supply  of 
moisture  that  is  distributed  equally  by  means  of 
the  motion  of  the  eyelids.  Birds  are  still  better 
furnished  in  this  respect,  each  eye  having  two 
glands,  one  of  which  secretes  the  tears,  and  the 
other  a  peculiar  fluid  of  greater  viscidity.  Birds 
also  have  three  eyelids  to  each  eye,  two  of  which 
are  very  much  like  our  own  ;  but  the  third,  called 
the  nictitating  membrane,  does  not  exist  in  mam- 
malia, although  a  comparative  anatomist  will  pro- 
claim that  he  has  discovered  its  rudiments.  This 
nictitating  membrane,  unlike  the  other  eyelids, 
stands  and  acts  transversely  :  it  is  moreover  trans- 
lucent, and  occasionally  the  animal  looks  at  objects 
through  it,  as  when,  for  instance,  the  eagle  looks 
at  the  sun.  Every  provision,  then,  we  see  taken 
in  the  bird's  eye  to  keep  the  organ  bright  and 
clear,  that  acuteness  of  vision,  so  indispensable  to 
the  animal,  may  not  be  impaired.  Clearly,  how- 
ever, tear-secreting  glands  would  have  been  totally 
superfluous  in  fishes,  surrounded  as  those  animals 
are  by  a  fluid  which  keeps  their  eyes  bright  and 
moist.  Accordingly  they  are  absent,  for  Nature, 
although  ever  beneficent,  never  takes  trouble  in 
vain. 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  eyes  of  various  ani- 
mals, and  in  considering  their  different  powers  of 
adaptation  to  various  exigences,  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  varying  amounts  of  light  which 
are  necessary  to  produce  complete  vision  in  differ- 
ent classes  of  beings.  The  owl,  the  cat,  and  the 
bat,  can  see  with  an  amount  of  light  that  would 
constitute  all  but  perfect  darkness  to  a  fish — such 
is  the  different  structure  of  their  visual  organs. 
Hence  arise  in  the  mind  involuntary  speculations 
as  to  the  smallest  amount  of  light  which  may  give 
rise  to  vision  in  certain  beings,  and  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light  presents  itself  to  our  imagination 
in  all  its  fascinations.  We  involuntarily  draw 
comparisons  between  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
of  acoustics  ;  and  regarding  them  both  as  referable 
to  a  series  of  vibrations,  we  begin  to  surmise  that 
our  eyes,  as  well  as  our  ears,  may  only  be  adapted 
to  receive  certain  impressions  from  contracted  por- 
tions of  a  very  extended  scale.  From  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  eye's  refracting  media,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  that  all  objects  are  depicted  in 
an  inverted  position  in  the  retina;  hence  arose  the 
celebrated  proposition,  Why  do  ice  see  things  up- 
right ? — in  answer  to  which,  people  were  long 
accustomed  to  say,  rather  foolishly,  Because  we 
learned  to  see  in  infancy.'  The  fact  is,  that  so  long 
as  all  things  are  seen  upside  down — even  our  own 
noses — in  short,  every  possible   thing   whatever, 
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there  evidently  can  arise  no  idea  of  incongruity,  and 
the  wonder  ceases. 

The  question  has  been  much  agitated  too — 
Why  we  see  single,  having  two  eyes? — and  with 
results  about  as  profitable  as  succeeded  that  cele- 
brated proposition  of  the  Sorbonne — how  many 
angels  could  stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle  !  Per- 
haps the  fairest  and  the  most  satisfactory  way  to 
answer  the  question  about  seeing  double  would  be 
by  asking  two  others  :  Why  do  we  not  feel  double, 
having  two  hands?  or  why  do  we  not  hear  double, 
having  two  ears? 

We  must  not,  in  our  little  disquisition  upon 
eyes,  forget  to  allude  to  that  disagreeable  obliquity 
of  vision,  commonly  termed  asquint.  The  muscles 
which  surround  the  eyeball,  and  regulate  its  move- 
ments, are  intended  naturally  to  balance  each 
other's  action.  Occasionally,  however,  one  be- 
comes paralyzed,  is  rendered  incapable  of  duly 
acting,  and  then  the  force  of  the  other  preponder- 
ating, the  eyeball  has  a  tendency  to  be  drawn  to 
one  side.  Well,  what  is  the  remedy  which  natu- 
rally suggests  itself?  Why,  simply  this  : — to 
separate  the  opposing  muscle,  to  cut  it  in  half, 
when  immediately  the  balance  of  adjustment  is 
effected,  and  the  squinting  ceases.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  a  frequent  consequence  of 
this  operation  is  a  disagreeable  projection  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  which,  although  it  has  ceased  to 
squint,  nevertheless  obtrudes  itself  in  a  very  un- 
seemly manner.  A  perfect  eye  should  of  course 
be  capable  of  recognizing  any  color  ;  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  The  late  Dr.  Wollaston, 
for  example,  was  unable  to  distinguish  violet,  and 
only  became  sensible  of  the  imperfection  by  chance. 
Individuals  differ  greatly  in  their  perception  of  the 
harmony  of  colors.  How  different  the  choice  of 
persons  in  regard  to  agreeable  mixtures  of  various 
tints!  A  lady  of  good  taste  may  venture  on  an 
admixture  of  strong  colors  in  her  apparel,  and  she 
will  take  care  that  one  shall  be  complementory  to 
another,  when  harmony  will  be  the  result ;  but  a 
lady  not  possessing  this  intuitive  feeling  for  color, 
will  either  make  a  disagreeable  admixture,  or,  if 
more  prudent  and  sensible  of  her  want  of  feeling 
in  this  respect,  will  confine  herself  to  neutral  tints, 
which  present  no  gay  appearance,  but  which  can 
prove  offensive  to  no  one.  Although  this  harmony 
of  coloring  is  in  a  manner  intuitive,  it  is  far  from 
being  a  subject  of  caprice,  being  explicable  accord- 
ing to  the  well  known  rule,  that  colors  to  be  agree- 
able should  be  complementory  to  each  other  ;  that 
is,  taken  together  they  should  form  white  light. 

And  now,  after  this  very  rambling  disquisition 
on  eyes,  concocted  during  the  smoky  glimmering 
of  our  midnight  lamp,  sundry  dim  and  dusky 
figures  begin  to  hover  before  our  own  visual  or- 
gans. We  wipe  our  spectacles,  and  trim  our  lamp, 
and  think  awhile  what  next  we  shall  say.  A 
crowd  of  topics,  optical,  anatomical,  and  vital,  rush 
into  our  brain,  all  thrusting  themselves  forward, 
and  each  claiming  preeminent  importance.  We 
hesitate  awhile,  put  on  our  spectacles  again,  and 
begin  to  write,  but  our  eyes  admonish  us,  that  in 
describing  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  others,  we 
are  somewhat  forgetting  the  interests  of  our  own. 
The  genius  of  sleep,  too,  spreads  his  dusky  wing 
over  our  paper — for  a  moment  we  combat  him,  and 
bid  him  begone  ;  but  now  the  flame  of  our  lamp 
shoots  up  in  an  almost  supernatural  way,  and 
leaves  nothing  but  an  ascending  wreath  of  smoke — 
so  despite  ourselves,  and  all  our  good  intentions, 
we  needs  must  end. 


Ill 

Printing  Ink  for  Fine  Work. — We  dis- 
charge an  agreeable  duty  in  directing  attention  to 
great  improvements  made  by  Messrs.  Parsons  and 
Fletcher,  of  Paternoster-row,  in  the  important 
article  of  printing  ink ;  and  in  referring  such  of 
our  readers  as  are  interested  in  the  subject  to  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  woodcuts  contained 
in  this  number  of  the  Art  Union — all  of  which  are 
printed  from  ink  of  their  manufacture.  Those 
who  know  how  much  of  the  effect  of  wood-en- 
gravings must  depend  upon  the  printing,  will 
heartily  rejoice  to  learn  that  science,  skill,  and  ex- 
perience have  been  combined  to  insure  successful 
results — as  far  as  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
ink  is  concerned.  And,  in  truth,  this  is  more 
than  "  half  the  battle  ;"  for  many  a  beautiful  work 
has  been  thoroughly  marred  by  the  use  of  a  de- 
fective material,  while  inferior  performances,  if 
colored  with  a  brilliant  black,  have  been  looked 
upon  as  fine  examples  of  art.  Now-a-days  there 
are  few  works  published  without  some  embellish- 
ments of  the  kind  referred  to  ;  the  presses  of  Eng- 
land, Germany,  France,  and  Belgium  issue  every 
day  thousands  of  woodcuts ;  it  was  high  time, 
therefore,  that  to  improve  the  ink  was  an  object  of 
careful  thought  and  study. — Art  Union. 

The  Napoleon  Museum. — We  lament  to  learn 
that  this  wonderful  collection  is  about  to  be  broken 
up  and  distributed  :  it  is  advertised  for  public  sale. 
We  have,  therefore,  paid  it  a  last  visit — to  mourn 
over  the  separation  of  so  many  thousands  of  inter- 
esting relics,  the  collection  of  which  was  a  labor 
of  amazing  industry,  zeal,  energy,  and  enterprise! 
It  was  commenced  and  completed  by  an  English 
gentleman  named  Sainsbury — to  whom  it  still  be- 
longs. He  began  his  work  by  purchasing  a  few 
prints,  thence  went  to  pictures,  thence  to  memo- 
rials of  every  sort  and  kind — the  authenticity  of 
which  was  proved  beyond  the  hazard  of  contro- 
versy. It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  its  present 
state  it  contains,  in  addition  to  10,000  MSS.,  8 
marbles,  60  paintings,  70  miniatures,  60  enamels, 
20  gold  orders,  900  coins  and  medals,  10  swords 
and  daggers,  1300  volumes  of  books,  130  draw- 
ings, 30  carvings,  3000  engravings,  100  bronzes. 
The  examination  of  the  assemblage  has  been  a 
rare  treat ;  unhappily  it  has  ceased — most  prob- 
ably forever;  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  single  person  will  be  again  the  possessor  of 
the  store.  Still,  there  are  few  evils  unaccompa- 
nied by  good  :  the  sale  will  enable  many  persons 
to  obtain  a  single  relic — to  be  valued  as  a  precious 
acquisition  ;  for  Napoleon  is  now  a  history ;  all 
asperities  associated  with  his  name  have  been 
rubbed  down  by  time,  while  there  endure  respect 
and  admiration  for  a  marvellous  man. — Art  Union. 


Frederika  Bremer. — A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Express,  writing  from  Stockholm, 
says  that  Frederika  Bremer,  the  charming  author 
of  the  "Neighbors,"  and  the  rest  of  that  series 
of  beautiful  works  descriptive  of  Swedish  life  and 
manners,  is  about  to  visit  the  United  States.  She 
will  leave  about  the  first  of  August,  and,  coming 
by  way  of  England,  expects  to  spend  a  year  in 
this  country.  The  writer  hopes  she  will  be  well 
received,  as  she  has  "a  passionate  admiration" 
for  our  Republic  and  its  free  institutions.  She 
will  be  well  received  for  her  own  worth,  her 
lovely  character,  her  beautiful  writings.  There 
needs  no  condition  precedent  to  ensure  her  a  wel- 
come.— Evening  Post. 
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From  the  Polytechnic  Review. 
ON   SENSATION   IN   PLANTS. 

The  deeper  are  the  inquiries  made  into  the 
structure  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  the  more  the 
laws  by  which  organic  and  inorganic  life  is  car- 
ried on  are  studied,  the  more  we  are  struck  with 
the  singular  order  that  exists  in  creation,  and  the 
more  confident  do  we  feel,  as  fresh  links  are  dis- 
covered of  the  chain,  that  there  is  a  gradual  ascent 
from  the  least  perfected  up  to  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  objects  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
as  existing  upon  our  globe.  The  physiologist,  as 
he  examines  the  various  kinds  of  matter  under  the 
three  great  groups  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdom,  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that,  although  the  distance  from  man  down  to  the 
lowest  of  organized  beings  is  immense,  the  transi- 
tion is  perfected  by  distinctions  almost  impercepti- 
ble, and  that  there  is  "  quoddam  commune  vincu- 
lum," which  binds  all  together,  throughout  the 
scale  of  being,  in  one  harmonious  economy.  The 
distinctions  between  animal  and  vegetable  life  at  first 
appear  so  obvious  as  to  demand  but  little  attention. 
The  great  minds  that  have  been  occupied  in  arrang- 
ing and  classifying  the  objects  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, have,  however,  acknowledged  the  difficul- 
ties that  attend  a  definition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
beings,  and  have  been  sorely  puzzled  to  say  where 
the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  The  anatomist, 
as  he  examines  vegetable  structure  in  its  more  per- 
fect condition,  finds  the  most  extraordinary  resem- 
blance to  that  formation  which  exists  in  animal 
life.  He  discovers  a  cellular  and  a  vascular  tis- 
sue, dermoid  coverings,  a  circulation  of  a  nutritive 
fluid,  a  digestive  apparatus,  a  respiratory  system, 
and,  above  all,  he  is  astonished  at  the  complicated 
machinery,  so  perfect,  so  admirably  adapted  for 
various  ends,  which  the  reproductive  system  ex- 
hibits. Here,  perhaps,  exist  a  more  extraordinary 
series  of  changes  upon  which  the  world  at  large  is 
dependent  than  is  found  in  any  other  of  the  won- 
derous  phenomena  which  it  is  so  delightful  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining.  The  reproduction  of 
vegetable  beings  is  a  contrivance  inimitably  adapted 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind  ;  it  furnishes  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  so  that  we  may  in  due  time  enjoy 
them,  at  the  same  time  that  it  keeps  up  the  chain 
of  existence  of  beings  similar  to  itself.  In  its 
mysterious  organization,  there  are  certain  un- 
doubted resemblances  to  what  occur  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  highest  orders  of  animals ;  and  he 
who  understands  the  apparatus  and  its  functions, 
sees  what  similarity  exists  in  conception  and  evolu- 
tion between  them.  He  finds  that  the  same  laws, 
the  same  organs,  the  same  duties  are  performed, 
that  the  economy  of  generation  in  vegetables  bears 
the  closest  analogy  to  that  by  which  man  himself 
is  brought  into  being.  Each  step  that  we  take  in 
our  investigation  confirms  the  conclusion,  that 
from  man  down  to  the  weed  on  the  seashore,  there 
is  a  regular  gradation,  and  that  the  study  of  the 
humblest  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  the  highest  in 
the  scale.       ^ 

The  peculiar  care  which  some  plants  exhibit 
for  the  distribution  of  their  seeds  has  been  advanc- 
ed as  proof  of  some  innate  sensitive  energy.  We 
observe  the  arachis  hypogsea,  which  derives  its 
trivial  name  from  the  circumstance  that  it  hides  its 
seeds  in  the  ground  ;  the  flowers,  hanging  on  long 
peduncles,  trail  with  the  branches  upon  the 
ground  ;  as  the  other  parts  of  the  fructification  de- 
cay, the  germ  insinuates  itself  into  the  earth,  and 


there  the  pericarp  is  formed  and  brought  to  matu-- 
rity.  Some  plants,  like  the  ruinus  communis,  or 
castor  oil,  as  if  aware  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
nutriment  for  Us,  young  immediately  within  the 
neighborhood  of  the  parent  tree,  cause  their  seeds 
to  be  thrown  by  an  elastic  spring  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  the  sound  of  the  bursting  the  integu- 
ment may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  The 
onopordum  acanthum  has  been  noticed  for  its 
maternal  care  of  its  young  seeds ;  when  the  petals 
have  fallen  off,  the  calyx  closes  in  over  them, 
firmly  embracing  them,  and  retaining  them  until 
the  proper  period  arrives  when  they  are  fit  for 
germination  ;  they  are  then  suffered  to  drop  and 
find  their  way  into  the  subparent  soil.  In  most 
of  those  plants  which  have  no  seed  vessels,  there 
seems  to  be  a  provision  by  which  the  plant  con- 
verts either  its  corolla  or  its  calyx  into  a  cradle,  in 
which  its  young  is  to  be  taken  care  of  and  watched 
over  until  it  can  be  safely  deposited  in  the  earth. 
Botanists  have  especially  pointed  to  the  cyclamen 
for  the  singular  care  with  which  her  seeds  are 
lodged  by  her  in  the  ground.  Scarcely  has  the 
anther  shed  its  pollen  when  the  peduncles  on 
which  the  germs  are  deposited  twist  themselves 
spirally  downwards  until  the  seed  vessels  come  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  earth  ;  and  those  who 
have  attended  to  the  phenomena  assert  that  they 
actually  penetrate  it  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
these  future  plants.  Those  who  would  see  col- 
lected together  a  number  of  most  curious  facts 
which  illustrate  the  subject,  and  who  would  feel 
interested  in  the  question,  whether  volition,  irri- 
tability, and  sensation  are  present,  will  find  that, 
amongst  our  English  botanists,  Darwin  has  enter- 
ed into  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  a  true 
love  of  science  begets,  nor  has  the  great  founder 
of  botanic  science,  Linnaeus,  passed  unheeded  by 
these  wonderful  phenomena,  which,  whilst  they 
excite  the  most  lively  curiosity,  serve  as  additional 
proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  Him  who  created  all. 
Amongst  others  who  devoted  attention  to  the  pro- 
bability of  sensation  in  vegetables,  and  whose 
little  work  is  written  with  great  and  acute  powers 
of  reasoning,  must  be  enumerated  Dr.  Tupper. 
His  essay  was  but  short,  but  it  was  a  source  of 
scientific  enjoyment  to  those  who  perused  it.  He 
arrives  at  the  conclusion,  after  a  vigorous  investi- 
gation, that  vegetables,  like  animals,  are  endued 
with  sensation  of  such  kind  and  in  such  degree  as 
is  best  adapted  for  their  own  existence.  With 
this  idea  all  will  be  willing  to  concur  who  have 
discussed  the  matter.  The  author  of  "  The 
Sketches  of  the  Physiology  of  Vegetable  Life" 
has  likewise  brought  together  a  mass  of  curious 
information,  gleaned  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
and  asks  the  following  question,  to  which  no  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  offered;  "Will  it  be  too 
daring  to  predict  that  the  variety  of  wonderful 
phenomena,  which  hourly  present  themselves  to 
our  view,  in  the  study  of  vegetable  economy, 
will  in  a  short  time  be  universally  ascribed  to  the 
same  power  of  volition  which  we  unhesitatingly 
grant  to  animals  of  the  most  inert  nature?" 

Amongst  the  subjects  which  the  vegetable  phy- 
siologist has  already  studied,  but  of  which  he  is 
yet  incapable  of  offering  decisive  opinions,  is  the 
nature  of  the  nervous  and  the  muscular  power 
with  which  some  of  them  are  endowed.  That 
there  are  plants  which  possess  the  power  of  mo- 
tion, has  been  known  to  us  from  the  earliest  time 
of  observation  on  their  nature  and  habits,  the  mi- 
mosa sensitiva,  with  its  extraordinary  power  of 
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collapse,  the  contraction  of  the  leaves  of  the  glu- 
cine,  of  the  cassia,  and  of  several  of  the  papiliona- 
ceous class,  the  faculty  of  motion  of  leaves  of  the 
hedysarum  gyrans,  the  dionaea  muscipulas,  the 
drosera,  all  exhibit  phenomena  which  prove  that 
they  are  imbued  with  the  property  which  induces 
portions  of  the  system  to  contract  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  stimulus,  and  which  more  especially  is 
found  to  exist  in  muscular  fibre  ;  that,  again,  many 
plints  seek  the  light,  spread  out  their  leaves  to 
the  sun,  sleep  at  particular  periods,  and  exhibit 
sensation  which  belongs  to  the  nervous  system. 

The  instinctive  economy  of  vegetables  has  been 
asserted  by  some  physiologists,  and  numerous 
have  been  the  curious  examples  which  from  time  to 
time  have  been  excited  ;  and  that  they  obey  certain 
innate  impulses,  which  teach  them  to  seek  the  best 
means  for  carrying  out  their  existence  and  for  the 
reproduction  of  beings  similar  to  themselves.  The 
science  of  electro-galvanism  is  likely  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  irritability  of  vegetables,  and  to 
show  whether  any  of  them  actually  possess  a  mus- 
cular tissue  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  this 
stimulus.  From  the  first  observations  of  Galvani 
to  the  present  moment,  although  few  experiments 
have  been  lately  tried,  it  was  shown  that  galvan- 
ism has  a  striking  power  of  exciting  the  irritabil- 
ity of  muscular  fibre,  and  even  after  life  has 
ceased,  phenomena  of  the  most  singular  character 
have  been  exhibited.  The  spasms,  the  convul- 
sions, and  the  contortions  which  have  followed 
upon  trials  of  its  power  have  shown  how  decided 
is  its  influence.  Whether  this,  action  be  upon 
the  imperceptible  nervous  fibrillae  disseminated 
throughout  the  tissue  has  not  yet  been  ascertained, 
for  the  effects  have  been  visible  wherever  muscu- 
lar fibre  has  been  exposed  to  its  action.  The  power 
of  electro-galvanism  has  lately  been  tried  upon 
the  seeds  of  plants,  and  its  effects  are  as  yet  not 
sufficiently  ascertained ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  agent  will  induce  germination  to 
take  place  much  more  rapidly,  and  that  in  agri- 
culture it  may  be  found  useful. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  vegetable  structure 
was  first  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  galvanic 
pile ;  and  when  first  investigations  upon  that 
branch  of  philosophy  were  commenced,  great  ex- 
pectations were  entertained  that  we  should, 
through  such  means,  arrive  at  some  degree  of 
proof  that  plants  possessed  sensation.  Amongst 
others,  Wildenow  anticipated  such  a  result.  Un- 
fortunately the  progress  of  that  branch  of  knowl- 
edge was  suspended  during  the  long  war,  and 
those  who  had  commenced  with  ardor  and  zeal  ex- 
periments which  astonished  the  world  laid  them 
aside  for  subjects  of  apparently  more  immediate 
interest.  Amongst  those  who  thus  distinguished 
themselves  was  Humboldt,  but  he  has  not  resumed 
the  experiments  and  the  speculations  into  which 
he  had  entered.  His  observations  did  not  lead  to 
any  decisive  results,  for  he  was  not  successful  in 
many  of  his  trials,  and  that  he  had  occasional  rea- 
son to  believe  that  some  plants  were  subject  to  the 
power  of  galvanism,  if  he  found  others  to  resist  it 
altogether  ;  and  Giulo,  of  Turin,  found  somewhat 
different  results  upon  the  same  species  of  plants. 

This  ingenious  philosopher  conducted  a  series 
of  experiments  which  showed  that  several  plants 
were  highly  susceptible  to  galvanic  influence. 
Amongst  these,  especially,  were  some  of  those 
whose  irritability  had  been  the  theme  of  general 
observation.  Thus  he  was  able  to  show  a  striking 
effect  upon  the  mimosca  pudica,  the  sensitiva  and 


the  asperata ;  but  no  such  susceptibility  was  visi- 
ble in  the  hedysarum  gyrans.  There  appeared  to 
him  this  striking  difference  between  the  effect  of 
galvanic  action  upon  animals  and  upon  plants — 
that  the  effect  was  instantaneous,  the  contractions 
immediate,  upon  animals,  and  that  it  was  almost 
consentaneous  with  the  application  ;  whilst  in 
plants  it  occurred  after  some  time  had  elapsed, 
then  languidly,  and  that  the  fibres  appeared  as  if 
affected  consecutively.  We  have,  however,  not 
sufficient  data  afforded  us  by  Giulo  to  enable  us  to 
know  with  what  species  of  animals  he  drew  his 
comparison  with  the  action  he  produced  on  these 
plants.  As  far  as  our  limited  experiments  have 
yet  proceeded,  we  must  confess  that  we  have 
seen,  as  yet,  little  probability  of  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  what  is  termed  muscular  fibre,  as  de- 
veloped upon  the  most  sensitive  leaf;  for  we  have 
seen  little  or  no  susceptibility  to  galvanic  action 
excepting  in  the  mimosa.  As  the  spring  advances, 
and  as  our  conservatories  furnish  us  with  occasion 
to  examine  the  subject,  we  shall  not  lose  the  op- 
portunity, as  it  will  lead  to  the  solution  of  ques- 
tions in  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  interested  ; 
and  whatever  adds  even  triflingly,  to  the  sum  of 
our  knowledge,  may  become  useful  to  some  inqui- 
rer into  the  vegetable  world.  Some  of  the  beauti- 
ful fictions  of  mythology  teach  us  that  our  forests 
abound  with  lovely  and  accomplished  nymphs 
bound  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  and  that  he  who 
frees  them  from  their  enchantment  becomes  gifted 
with  more  than  mortal  endowment,  and  becomes 
possessed  of  the  superior  being  he  has  enfranchised. 
From  this  allegory  the  inference  may  be  drawn, 
that  each  portion  of  the  vegetable  world  shuts  up 
some  secret  of  science,  which,  becoming  known, 
gives  to  its  possessor  power  over  his  fellow-be- 
ings, and  an  intellectual  gratification,  which  is 
one  of  the  dearest  possessions  he  can  enjoy. 

John  Baptist  Stiglmaier. — This  celebrated 
artist  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  appointment 
of  inspector  of  the  Royal  Foundry  at  Munich.  He 
was  born  at  Fiirstenpeldlriick,  near  Munich,  in 
1791,  and  was  the  son  of  a  farrier.  His  taste  for 
art  arose  from  his  visits  to  the  neighboring  clois- 
ter, the  frescoes  and  statues  of  which  he  copied 
while  yet  carrying  barefooted  the  milk-can,  whence 
it  was  his  daily  office  to  distribute  the  produce  of 
the  dairy.  His  father,  being  persuaded  to  culti- 
vate his  disposition  for  art,  apprenticed  him  to  a 
goldsmith  at  Munich,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  should,  in  his  leisure  hours,  attend  the  academy 
of  which  Leprieur  was  then  the  director,  and  by 
whom  he  was  soon  distinguished.  As  a  medallist 
and  a  sculptor  the  works  of  Stiglmaier  rank  very 
high ;  and  his  skill  and  experience  in  bronze  cast- 
ing are  exhibited  in  the  numerous  works  which  he 
has  executed  in  metal — among  which  are  many  of 
his  own,  as  also  many  of  the  most  excellent  of 
Schwanthaler's  productions — as  the  twelve  gilded 
statues  in  the  throne-room  at  Munich  ;  the  statues 
of  General  Becker,  Jean  Paul,  Mozart,  the  Mar- 
grave Frederick  of  Brandenburg,  &c,  &c.  ;  and, 
after  works  of  Thorwaldsen,  the  statues  of  Schil- 
ler, of  the  Elector  Maximilian  I.,  &c.  He  died 
immediately  after  the  casting  of  the  statue  of 
Gothe.  Being  confined  to  his  bed,  and  extremely 
anxious  about  the  progress  of  the  work,  he  re- 
ceived from  time  to  time  information  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  casting,  and  sustained  himself  until 
the  successful  completion  was  announced  by  his 
nephew,  Ferdinand  Miller. — Art  Union 
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From  the  Polytechnic  Review. 
THE       ATMOSPHERIC      PRINCIPLE      FOR      RAIL- 
WAYS. 

The  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  headed 
by  Viscount  Howick,  have  made  a  report,  which, 
both  for  the  interesting  facts  which  it  includes, 
and  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  reference  to 
the  future  prospects  of  railway  undertakings,  is 
deserving  of  marked  attention.  The  question  was 
one  which  appears  to  have  excited  a  warm  interest 
amongst  the  members  of  the  committee  them- 
selves, who  divided  four  times  upon  various  pas- 
sages in  the  report ;  Mr.  H.  Hind  having  been  in 
two  cases  the  only  dissentient,  and  in  a  third  only 
associated  with  two  other  members  against  nine. 

The  recent  report  against  the  Northumberland 
Atmospheric  Railway  by  the  committee  of  which 
Viscount  Worsley  was  the  chairman,  would  be 
of  a  nature  to  lead  some  persons  to  believe  that 
the  atmospheric  principle  was  discountenanced  by 
those  best  able  to  judge  of  the  matter  upon  practi- 
cal grounds.  This  is  an  error  which  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  remove.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  majority  of  the  committee  in  question 
were  strongly  impressed  with  the  merits  and 
claims  of  the  atmospheric  principle,  and  that  it 
was  only  upon  the  consideration  that  the  proposed 
Northumberland  line  was  a  link  in  an  important 
chain  of  railway  communication  already  estab- 
lished, that  they  were  led  to  their  decision  of  giv- 
ing the  preference  to  the  already  established  loco- 
motive principle.  And  even  with  this  considera- 
tion to  influence  their  judgment,  they  were  nearly 
two  hours  in  deliberation  before  their  decision  was 
announced. 

This  circumstance,  connected  with  the  strong 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  atmospheric  princi- 
ple itself,  adds  considerable  weight  in  its  favor ; 
and  we  candidly  declare  our  belief  that  the  abstract 
principle  of  atmospheric  propulsion  is  such  as, 
with  the  improvement  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
must  hereafter  to  a  very  great  extent  supersede  the 
present  mode  of  railway  communication.  We 
will  not  here  refer  in  detail  to  any  of  the  recent 
inventions  in  connexion  with  this  subject ; — as  the 
improved  communicating  medium  of  Mr.  Pilbrow, 
and  the  improved  exhausting  system  for  the  more 
speedy  production  of  the  necessary  vacuum,  by 
Mr.  Nasmyth  ;  but  we  cannot  help  expressing  a 
belief  that  the  promptness  with  which  these  im- 
provements have  been  offered  to  us,  and  the  fertil- 
ity of  invention  which  they  prove  to  exist  amongst 
our  practical  engineers,  lead  us  to  anticipate,  with- 
in a  very  brief  period,  the  removal  of  many  of  the 
objections  which  are  at  present  urged  against  the 
principle  of  atmospheric  railway  communication, 
particularly  as  relates  to  short  local  traffic,  which, 
in  many  instances,  is  of  the  most  important  and 
lucrative  character.  With  these  observations,  we 
now  proceed  to  give  at  length  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  this  subject. 

REPORT. 

Your  committee  have  given  their  best  attention 
to  this  interesting  subject.  Adverting  to  the  great 
number  of  railway  bills  now  in  progress,  they  con- 
sider that  one  of  the  most  practical  results  of  this 
inquiry  would  be  lost  if  their  report  were  delayed 
until  after  these  bills  had  passed  through  com- 
mittee, and  a  decision  had  already  been  made  on 
their  comparative  merits. 

Your  committee  have  endeavored,  therefore,  to 
present  to  the  house,  with  as  little  delay  as  is 


consistent  with  the  due  discharge  of  their  duty, 
the  evidence  which  they  have  taken,  and  the 
opinions  to  which  they  have  come,  and  they  trust 
that  their  labor  may  not  prove  altogether  useless 
to  the  committees  that  have  to  decide  on  the  par- 
ticular railway  schemes  now  pending. 

The  house  are  aware  that  a  railway  on  the 
atmospheric  principle  is  already  in  operation  be- 
tween Kingstown  and  Dalkey  in  Ireland. 

The  first  object  of  your  committee  was  to  make 
a  full  inquiry  into  the  result  of  this  experiment. 
From  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Bergin,and  Mr.  Vignoles, 
gentlemen  officially  connected  with  the  Kingstown 
and  Dublin  and  Kingstown  and  Dalkey  Railways, 
they  received  the  fullest  and  frankest  evidence  on 
all  the  points  connected  with  their  management. 
Your  committee  had  also  the  advantage  of  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Armagh,  whose  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  acquirements  render  his  testi- 
mony particularly  valuable  on  the  theoretical  mer- 
its of  such  an  invention. 

From  this  evidence,  and  from  that  of  Mr. 
Samuda,  it  appears  that  the  Dalkey  Line  has  been 
open  for  nineteen  months,  that  it  has  worked  with 
regularity  and  safety  throughout  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature,  and  that  the  few  interrup- 
tions which  have  occurred  have  arisen  rather  from 
the  inexperience  of  the  attendants,  than  from  any 
material  defect  of  the  system. 

Your  committee  find,  moreover,  that  high  ve- 
locities have  been  attained  with  proportional  loads 
on  an  incline  averaging  1  in  i  15,  within  a  course 
in  which  the  power  is  applied  only  during  one 
mile  and  an  eighth. 

These  results  have  been  displayed  under  circum- 
stances which  afford  no  fair  criterion  of  what  may 
be  expected  elsewhere ;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
curves  on  the  line,  which  would  have  been  con- 
sidered objectionable,  if  not  impracticable,  for 
locomotive  engines,  there  are  alleged  to  exist  de- 
fects in  the  machinery  and  apparatus,  occasioned 
partly  by  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  partly  by 
mistakes  inseparable  from  a  first  attempt,  which 
very  seriously  detract  from  the  efficiency  of  the 
power  employed,  for  the  remedy  of  which  pro- 
vision has  been  made  in  the  experiments  now  in 
progress. 

These  are  important  facts.  They  establish  the 
mechanical  efficiency  of  the  atmospheric  power  to 
convey  with  regularity,  speed,  and  security,  the 
traffic  upon  one  section  of  pipe  between  two  ter- 
mini ;  and  your  committee  have  since  been  satis- 
fied, by  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Brunei,  Cubitt, 
and  Vignoles,  that  there  is  no  mechanical  diffi- 
culty which  will  oppose  the  working  of  the  same 
system  upon  a  line  of  any  length.  They  are  fur- 
ther confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Dalkey  and  Kingstown  directors,  who  have  at 
this  moment  before  Parliament  a  proposition  to 
extend  their  atmospheric  line  to  Bray. 

In  addition  to  the  witnesses  already  mentioned, 
your  committee  have  had  the  advantage  of  hear- 
ing the  objections  urged  by  Messrs.  Nicholson, 
Stephenson,  and  Locke  against  the  adoption  of 
the  atmospheric  principle,  and  the  grounds  of 
their  preference  for  the  locomotive  now  in  use. 

Your  committee  must  refer  the  house  to  the 
valuable  evidence  given  by  these  gentlemen.  It 
will  be  seen  that  great  difference  of  opinion  exists 
between  them  and  the  other  witnesses  to  whom 
your  committee  have  before  referred,  both  in  their 
estimation  of  what  has  already  been  effected,  and 
in  their  calculations  of  future  improvement. 
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But  without  entering  upon  all  the  controverted 
points,  your  committee  have  no  hesitation  in  stat- 
ing, that  a  single  atmospheric  line  is  superior  to  a 
double  locomotive  line  both  in  regularity  and 
safety,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  collisions  impossible, 
except  at  crossing-places,  and  excludes  all  the 
danger  and  irregularity  arising  from  casualties  to 
engines  or  their  tenders.  Now  the  importance  of 
these  considerations  will  be  best  estimated  by  a 
reference  to  the  return  of  accidents  for  15  months, 
appended  to  this  report.  It  will  there  be  seen 
that  there  have  been  during  that  period  14  col- 
lisions upon  the  road,  and  13  accidents  to  engines, 
which  would  altogether  have  been  avoided  on  the 
atmospheric  system,  and  that  these  casualties  en- 
tailed the  loss  of  11  lives,  as  well  as  the  serious 
injury  of  45  persons.  From  the  other  20  acci- 
dents, common  to  both  systems,  resulted  only  four 
deaths,  and  two  persons  injured.  There  is  cer- 
tainly one  case  in  which  the  engine  passed  unin- 
jured over  cattle  lying  upon  the  road,  together 
with  its  entire  train  ;  but  then  against  this  secu- 
rity derived  from  the  advantage  of  weight  in  sur- 
mounting obstacles,  must  be  set  the  great  danger 
to  which  the  engine-driver  and  stoker  are  ex- 
posed, standing  as  they  do  upon  an  open  plat- 
form. 

Your  committee  desire  also  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  a  peculiarity  of  the  atmos- 
pheric system  which  has  been  adduced  by  the  ob- 
jectors to  prove  how  unsuited  it  must  be  profitably 
to  carry  on  a  small  and  irregular  traffic  ;  namely, 
that  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  expenses  of 
haulage  on  the  atmospheric  principle  are  constant, 
and  cannot  be  materially  reduced,  however  small 
the  amount  of  the  traffic  may  be.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  a  serious  objection  to  the  economy  of  the 
atmospheric  system  under  the  circumstances  above 
alluded  to.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  ex- 
penses do  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  trains,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
companies  adopting  the  atmospheric  principle  to 
increase  the  amount  of  their  traffic  by  running  fre- 
quent light  trains,  at  low  rates  of  fare  ;  by  which 
the  convenience  of  the  public  must  be  greatly  pro- 
moted. Upon  an  atmospheric  railway  the  moving 
power  is  most  economically  applied,  by  dividing 
the  weight  to  be  carried  into  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  light  trains.  By  locomotive  engines,  on 
the  contrary,  the  power  is  most  conveniently  ap- 
plied by  concentrating  the  traffic  in  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  heavier  trains.  The  rate  of  speed  at  which 
trains  of  moderate  weight  can  be  conveyed  on  an 
atmospheric  line,  makes  comparatively  little  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  conveyance  ;  whilst  the  cost 
of  moving  trains  by  locomotive  engines  increases 
rapidly  with  the  speed. 

Now  when  it  is  considered  that  we  surrender 
to  great  monopolies  the  regulation  of  all  the  arte- 
ries of  communication  throughout  the  kingdom, 
that  it  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  their  view 
of  their  interest  when  we  shall  travel,  at  what 
speed  we  shall  travel,  and  what  we  shall  pay,  it 
becomes  a  material  consideration,  in  balancing  the 
advantages  ensured  to  the  public  by  rival  systems, 
to  estimate  not  so  much  what  they  respectively 
can  do,  but  what,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own 
emolument,  they  will  do. 

The  main  objections  of  the  opponents  of  the 
atmospheric  system  seem  to  rest,  1st,  on  the  sup- 
posed increased  expense  of  the  atmospheric  ap- 
paratus over  and  above  the  saving  made  in  the 
construction  of  the   road  ;    2d,  on  the  inconven- 


ience and  irregularity  attending  upon  a  single 
line.  With  reference  to  the  last  point,  your  com- 
mittee felt  it  their  duty  to  direct  their  first  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  security,  and  they  have 
already  stated  that  there  is  more  security  in  a 
single  atmospheric  line  than  in  a  double  locomo- 
tive. They  may  further  observe,  that  they  find 
the  majority  of  the  engineers  who  have  been  ex- 
amined are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  any  ordinary 
traffic  might  be  carried  on  with  regularity  and 
convenience  by  a  single  atmospheric  line. 

Mr.  Brunei  has  proposed  to  double  the  line  in 
those  places  where  trains  are  intended  to  meet ; 
and  he  has  further  shown  that  in  a  hilly  country, 
with  long  planes  of  sufficient  inclination  to  allow 
of  the  descent  of  trains  by  the  unaided  power  of 
gravity,  it  might  be  possible  to  effect  this  object 
without  the  expense  of  the  tube. 

With  respect  to  expense,  and  to  some  other  con- 
tested points,  your  committee  do  not  feel  them- 
selves competent  to  report  a  decided  opinion.  It 
would  scarcely  be  possible  at  the  present  time  to 
institute  a  fair  comparison  of  a  system  which  has 
had  fifteen  years  of  growth  and  development, 
with  another  which  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  That 
comparison  would,  after  all,  be  very  uncertain  ;  it 
must  depend  much  on  details  of  which  we  are 
ignorant ;  much  on  scientific  knowledge  which  we 
do  not  possess. 

There  are,  however,  questions  of  practical  im 
portance,  having  reference  to  the  present  state 
of  the  railway  bills  before  the  house,  to  which 
your  committee  consider  themselves  bound  to  ad- 
vert. 

There  is  a  doubt  raised  in  the  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  whether  the  atmospheric  system 
has  been  sufficiently  tested  to  justify  the  prefer- 
ence of  a  line  which  can  only  be  worked  on  the 
atmospheric  system,  or  which  presents  gradients 
less  favorable  than  a  competing  line  for  the  use  of 
the  locomotive  engine. 

If  it  were  practicable  to  suspend  all  railway 
legislation  until  the  result  of  the  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, and  of  the  Epsom  and  Croydon  atmospheric 
lines  were  known  ;  it  would  be  perhaps  the  most 
cautious  and  prudent  course  to  wait  that  result ; 
but  such  a  course,  independent  of  all  considera- 
tions of  expediency,  is  evidently  impracticable. 
Your  committee  venture  therefore  to  express  their 
opinion  to  the  house,  that  in  deciding  between 
competing  lines  of  railway,  those  which  have  been 
set  out  to  suit  the  atmospheric  principle  ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  open  to  valid  objection  merely 
on  account  of  their  having  gradients  too  severe  for 
the  locomotive,  nor  should  they  be  tested  in 
comparison  with  other  lines  solely  by  the  degree 
of  their  suitableness  to  the  use  of  the  locomo- 
tive. 

No  doubt,  in  matters  like  these  experience  alone 
can  decide  the  ultimate  result,  but  your  committee 
think  that  there  is  ample  evidence  which  would 
justify  the  adoption  of  an  atmospheric  line  at  the 
present  time.  All  the  witnesses  they  have  ex- 
amined concur  in  its  mechanical  success.  Mr. 
Bidder  says,  "  I  consider  the  mechanical  problem 
as  solved,  whether  the  atmosphere  could  be  made 
an  efficient  tractive  agent.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  that ;  and  the  apparatus  worked,  as  far 
as  I  observed  it,  very  well.  The  only  question  in 
my  mind  was  as  to  the  commercial  application  of 
it."  Mr.  Stephenson  admits  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  gradients,  (1315,)  and  under  certain 
circumstances  of  traffic  without  reference  to  gradi- 
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ents,  (1204,)  the  atmospheric  system  would  be 
preferable. 

While  your  committee  have  thus  expressed  a 
strong  opinion  in  favor  of  the  general  merits  of  the 
atmospheric  principle,  they  feel  that  experience 
can  alone  determine  under  what  circumstances  of 
traffic  or  of  country  the  preference  to  either  system 
should  be  given. 

April  22,  1845. 


A    MEMORY    OF    THOMAS    HOOD. 
BY   MRS.  S.  C.  HALL. 

The  past  winter  has  been  one  of  dismal  heavi- 
ness to  us,  for  it  has  been  so  to  many  dear  friends  ; 
a  cold  bleak  "  season" — each  month  surpassing  its 
predecessor  in  the  number  of  its  bereavements, 
until  we  have  asked  each  other,  "  Is  the  cup  of 
sorrow  yet  unfilled?  "  All  through  February  and 
March  the  dull  boom  of  the  death-bell  mingled 
with  the  snow-wreath  and  rose  above  the  storm, 
while  the  frost-bound  earth  echoed  the  clank  of  the 
mattock  and  the  spade.  We  do  not  speak  of  the 
simple  hearts,  near  and  dear,  whom  death  found 
as  fittest  for  immortality — ripest  for  the  sickle — 
but  of  others,  known  to  the  world  about  us,  who 
have  been  taken  "home"  in  the  flower  of  their 
days  ;  and  more  especially  of  one,  just  gone,  whose 
gentle  spirit  passed  away  while  nature  was  recruit- 
ing— resuming  her  leaves  and  flowers,  and  wear- 
ing once  again  a  happy  look  of  plenteousness  and 
peace. 

First,  from  over  the  sea,  came  news  of  the  death 
of  one  who,  if  longer  spared,  would  have  achieved 
a  much  higher  reputation  than  she  had  yet  won — 
for  her  mind  was  evidently  gaining  strength,  and 
her  views  of  life  and  knowledge  of  literature  were 
expanding.  One  of  our  contemporaries  has  said, 
that  Mary  Ann  Browne  was  "  spoiled  at  first  by 
over-praise  ;"  overpraised  the  girl-poet  might  have 
been,  but  none  who  have  read  what  she  has  writ- 
ten as  Mrs.  James  Gray  could  have  deemed  her 
"  spoiled" — for  all  her  later  works  evince  care  and 
thought,  and  much  genuine  refinement;  and  her 
last  small  volume  of  poems — "  Sketches  from  the 
Antique" — supply  evidence  of  higher  hopes  and 
holier  aspirations  than  belong  to  the  "spoiled" 
children  of  the  Muses.  Her  short  life,  though 
uneventful,  was  chequered  and  of  uneven  course — 
as  literary  lives  always  are  in  England — but  she 
was  a  loving  and  a  beloved  wife,  esteemed  by  those 
who  knew  her  as  a  kind  and  amiable  woman,  and 
one  of  rare  industry.  I  found  it  hard  to  believe 
that  death  had  taken  her  from  the  new-born  infant 
that  nestled  in  her  bosom  ;  that  the  grave  had  closed 
over  the  laughing  girl  I  had  seen  but  as  yesterday 
— her  rich  brown  curls  clustering  round  her  throat, 
and  her  eyes  luminous  with  mirth. 

But  heavier  sorrows  followed.  There  are  few, 
indeed,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  light  and 
graceful  literature  of  our  country — who  cull  the 
simple  and  natural  flowers  so  plentifully  scattered 
in  their  paths — to  whom  the  name  of  Laman 
Blanchard  is  unknown  :  his  ready  and  eloquent 
pen  could  indite  a  sonnet,  point  an  epigram,  tell 
a  story,  or  lend  interest  to  an  essay,  while  slower 
spirits  were  wondering  and  pondering  what  they 
had  to  write  about. 

His  name  was  a  pleasant  watchword,  a  guaran- 
tee that  something  was  to  follow — racy  and  fanci- 
ful. His  wit,  rather  genial  than  caustic,  and  so 
abounding  that  it  brightened  everything  it  played 
about,  was  checked  only  by  a  sensitive  desire  to 


avoid  giving  pain  ;  even  where  to  censure  became 
a  duty,  this  tenderness  in  his  nature  was  apparent 
in  his  writings  :  he  frequently  stopped  short  of  his 
ohject  lest  he  might  inflict  a  wound.  Of  late,  few 
articles  bore  his  name  in  periodical  works ;  and 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  mighty  mech- 
anism that  scatters  "leaders,"  "criticisms,"  and 
"reviews," — "opinions"  of  all  kinds  on  all  sub- 
jects to  guide  the  multitude, — little  imagine  what 
volumes  have  passed  down  the  stream  of  time — 
written  for  "  the  day,"  by  this  man  of  many  labors, 
but  upon  which  the  power  of  the  throbbing  brain 
had  been  lavishly  expended. 

Sixteen  years  ago  we  knew  him  ;  ever  as  a  poet, 
buoyant  with  youth  and  hope — his  purpose  fixed, 
his  independence  unflinching — with  the  dreamy, 
ardent  temperament  of  a  genuine  "  child  of  song," 
yet  turning  himself  to  the  direst  and  hardest  duty 
work,  and  laboring  at  everything  that  did  not  com- 
promise the  principles  with  which  he  set  out  in 
life— fighting  his  way  with  a  brave  heart  and  a 
bright  eye,  known  only  to  be  loved,  and  imparting 
as  much  pleasure  to,  as  he  received  from,  literary 
society.  Many  are  the  happy  and  profitable  hours 
we  have  passed  together  ;  his  ready  sympathy  at- 
tracting confidence  that  was  never  betrayed.  Alas  ! 
his  wife  became  the  victim  of  a  distressing  malady  ; 
and  his  sensitive  nerves  were  ill  able  to  endure 
long  midnight  watching,  relieved  only  by  midnight 
labor — the  coin  with  which  genius  purchases  bread. 
She  died  some  months  ago,  and  to  all  but  him  her 
death  seemed  a  mercy.  From  that  time,  however, 
his  light  of  life  either  blazed  or  flickered,  as  it  was 
excited.  He  rose  up,  and  went  about,  and  wrote, 
when  he  could,  but  fancied,  and  perhaps  truly, 
that  he  could  not  write  as  he  had  done.  The  fact 
was,  his  mind  required  repose — a  total  absence 
from  labor — it  craved  rest ;  but  how  is  the  pro- 
ducer of  periodical  literature  to  find  rest  ?  People 
tell  you  "not  to  be  excited,"  "not  to  overwork 
yourself."  Ah  !  they  cannot  see  underneath  the 
gay  draperies  that  society  folds  around  the  form — 
they  cannot  see  the  chains  that  bind  us  to  the  gal- 
ley. A  terror  that  he  should  be  unable  to  provide 
for  his  children  took  hold  of  our  poor  friend — 
seized  him  by  the  brain  through  the  heart ;  his 
eyes  became  affected — to  all  appearance  they  were 
as  bright  as  ever,  but  he  could  not  endure  the  light, 
and  continued  to  suffer  intensely  ;  his  imagination 
appeared  to  retain  its  power  after  his  reason  had 
given  way ;  and  thus  was  the  fountain  of  life  ex- 
hausted at  one-and-forty  !  The  eloquent  and  ten- 
der poet — the  man  with  many  real  friends,  yet 
dying  in  harness  which,  if  one  ready  hand  had 
unbuckled  for  a  time,  might  have  been  worn,  after 
a  brief  rest,  in  honor  for  many  years  !  Not  but  he 
was  difficult  to  manage  ;  loath  to  owe  any  debt  save 
to  his  own  exertions  ;  and  proud,  as  all  right-think- 
ing men  must  be — of  the  independence  that  had 
won  the  respect  and  friendship  of  the  intellectual 
and  the  true;  and  it  was  hard,  when  you  saw  his 
bright  face,  or  heard  his  pleasant  words,  to  think 
of  him  and  sorrow — the  sure  suggestion  was,  that 
he  would  be  better  by-and-by.  Ah  !  it  was  a 
mournful  termination  to  such  a  life. 

And,  after  he  was  laid  in  his  grave,  the  bells 
tolled  on  ;  another  and  another  passed  away — 
names  highly  honored  in  Art — Calcott,  Smirke, 
Phillips,  the  gentle  and  highly-gifted  Duncan ; 
and  now  one  whose  name  has  long  been  a  house- 
hold word,  but  whose  death  has  been  anticipated 
for  months,  nay,  for  years — the  noble  poet — yet, 
strange  to  say,  better  known  as  the  annual  "jester" 
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—Thomas  Hood.  Truly,  the  man  who,  year  after 
year,  furnished  abundant  food  for  mirth,  and  yet 
could  imagine  "The  Plea  of  the  Midsummer 
Fairies,"  "The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram,"  and 
depict  such  realities  as  "  The  Song  of  the  Shirt" 
and  "The  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  must  have  been 
formed  in  no  common  mould  !  He,  too,  is  gone 
"  home  !" 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  met  him  was  at  one 
of  the  pleasant  soirees  of  the  painter  Martin  ;  for  a 
moment  I  turned  away — as  many  have  done — dis- 
appointed, for  the  countenance,  in  repose,  was  of 
melancholy  rather  than  of  mirth  ;  there  was  some- 
thing calm,  even  to  solemnity,  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  face,  which,  in  public,  was  seldom  relieved 
by  the  eloquent  play  of  the  mouth,  or  the  occa- 
sional sparkle  of  the  observant  eye  ;  and  it  was  a 
general  remark  among  his  acquaintances,  that  he 
was  too  quiet  for  "  the  world."  There  are  many 
wit-watchers  to  be  found  in  society,  who  think 
there  is  nothing  in  a  man,  unless,  like  a  sounding- 
board,  he  make  a  great  noise  at  a  small  touch, — 
who  consider  themselves  aggrieved,  unless  an 
"author"  open  at  once  like  a  book,  and  speak 
as  he  writes  ;  this  vulgar  notion,  like  others  of  the 
same  stamp,  creeps  into  good  society,  or  what  is 
so  considered,  and  I  have  seen  both  Hook  and  Hood 
"  set,"  as  a  pointer  sets  a  partridge,  by  persons 
who  glitter  in  evanescent  light  simply  by  repeating 
what  such  men  have  said.  Mr.  Hook,  perhaps, 
liked  this  celebrity — this  sitting  and  staring,  this 
lion  hunt — so  different  from  the  heart-worship  paid 
to  veritable  greatness.  Mr.  Hood  did  not :  he  was 
too  sensitive,  too  refined,  to  endure  it ;  the  dislike 
to  being  pointed  at  as  the  "  man  who  was  funny" 
kept  him  out  of  a  crowd,  where  there  were  always 
numbers  who  really  honored  his  genius,  and  loved 
him  for  his  gentle  and  domestic  virtues.  It  was 
only  among  his  friends  that  his  playful  fancy  flour- 
ished, or  that  he  yielded  to  its  influence  ;  although, 
strictly  speaking,  "social"  in  all  his  feelings,  he 
never  sought  to  stimulate  his  wit  by  the  false  poi- 
son of  draughts  of  wine  ;  nor  was  he  ever  more 
cheerful  than  when  at  his  own  fireside  he  enjoyed 
the  companionship  of  his  dear  and  devoted  wife. 
He  was  playful  as  a  child  ;  and  his  imagination, 
pure  as  bright,  frolicked  with  nature,  whom  he 
loved  too  well  ever  to  outrage  or  insult  by  slight 
or  misrepresentation.  And  yet  he  was  City  born, 
and  City  bred — born  in  the  unpoetic  district  of 
"  the  Poultry  ;"  though  born  as  it  were,  to  letters, 
for  his  father  was  a  bookseller;  and  the  son  was 
remarkable  for  great  vivacity  of  spirits,  and  prone 
to  astonish  good  citizens,  guests  at  his  father's,  no 
less  than  his  fellow-pupils  when  at  school,  by  the 
shrewdness  and  brilliancy  of  his  observations  upon 
topics  of  which  it  was  thought  he  knew  nothing. 
He  finished  his  education  at  Camberwell ;  and,  even 
at  that  early  age  being  in  very  precarious  health, 
was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  a  sea  voyage  upon 
his  constitution.  The  sea  suited  him  not.  I  can 
well  imagine  its  boiling  turbulence — its  fitfulness 
— its  glittering  brightness,  and  its  fearful  storms 
finding  no  sympathy  in  the  gentle  bosom  of  the 
author  of"  The  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies." 

He  passed  some  years,  on  his  return,  with  rela- 
tives in  "Bonny  Dundee;"  and,  manifesting  a 
great  talent  for  drawing,  was  apprenticed  to  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Robert  Sands,  an  engraver.  But  he 
trifled  with  the  pencil,  while  he  labored  with  the 


pen  ;  his  future  destiny  was  pointed  out  by  the 
light  of  genius.  And  what  rare  talents  did  he  not 
possess,  blended  with  the  gentleness  and  kindli- 
ness of  the  sweetest  of  poetic  temperaments — how 
full  his  sympathies ! — how  honest  his  heart — how 
great  and  true  in  all  things  !  Although  his  exist- 
ence was  a  long  disease  rather  than  a  life,  he  was 
free  from  all  bitterness  and  harshness  of  spirit, 
feeling  intensely  for  the  sufferings  of  others  ;  he 
was  in  every  way  unselfish  ;  prone  to  the  very  last 
to  turn  his  own  sad  sufferings  into  jests,  and  forc- 
ing those  who  wept  over  his  agony,  fierce  as  it 
was,  (until  the  last  dull  sleep  which  continued  from 
the  Tuesday  to  the  Saturday  of  his  death,)  to 
smile  at  the  wittiness  of  his  conceits,  mingling  as 
they  did  with  a  touching  consciousness  of  his  sit- 
uation, and  the  solemn  belief  in  that  hereafter 
which,  in  all  faith  and  humility,  we  believe — to 
the  full  extent  of  knowledge — he  now  enjoys. 

But  what  a  sad  picture — and  by  no  means  a  sol- 
itary one — do  the  last  months  of  this  great  man's 
life  display  !  "  The  Song  of  a  Shirt"  was  knock- 
ing at  every  heart  in  Great  Britain,  while  its  au- 
thor was  panting  for  breath,  and  trying  to  enlist 
the  forces  of  his  friends  in  the  launch  of  the  Maga- 
zine that  still  bears  his  name.  And  his  friends 
stood  by  him  :  they  gathered  willingly  beneath  the 
banner,  which,  had  it  been  raised  by  a  strong  arm 
instead  of  one  trembling  with  pain  and  the  un- 
steadiness of  departed  health,  would  have  battled 
the  breeze  nobly  and  waved  for  years  triumphantly 
above — as  a  shelter  to — his  home.  A  little  longer, 
and  the  difficulties  of  his  position  increased  ;  one 
illness  succeeded  another,  and  "  l'Envoi"  at  the 
end  of  each  "  periodical  labor"  induced  the  mingled 
smiles  and  tears  of  his  admirers.  He  wrote  wit 
while  propped  by  pillows  ;  and  the  chapters  of  a 
novel — doomed  to  remain,  like  his  life,  a  great 
fragment — were  produced  between  the  intervals 
and  beatings  of  heart  disease. 

Alas !  what  those  endure  who  write  for  hread  ! 
But  it  is  all  over  with  him  now  :  the  gold  has  been 
refined  and  the  crucible  is  broken  ;  the  toilworn 
body  has  been  bowed  in  death  that  the  soul  might 
escape  into  life  ;  the  mortal  cerements  have  been 
burst ;  the  winged  child  is  borne  into  the  true  life 
— the  life  of  eternity  !  Those  who  loved  him 
best  rejoice  at  his  release  from  labor — never  remu- 
nerated in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  it  gave — 
never  in  a  way  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
enormous  profit  it  produced — seldom,  perhaps, 
thought  of  by  those  whose  hearts  it  opened.  Lat- 
terly his  dear  friends  had  been  agonized  by  his 
terrible  lament,  "I  cannot  die — I  cannot  die!" 
Such  friends  were  thankful  to  lay  him,  on  the  10th 
of  May,  in  a  calm  grave  at  Kensal-green.  It  will 
not,  we  are  sure,  be  long  before  a  monument  is 
raised  to  his  memory  ;  and  there  are  hearts  enough 
in  England  to  remember  that  his  widow  and  two 
children  have  but  the  hundred  a  year  to  subsist 
on — bestowed  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  whose  letter,  in 
words  which  did  him  honor,  conveyed  the  request 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  make  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  one  whose  works  and  whose  char- 
acter he  had  long  admired  and  appreciated.  In 
this  generous  wish  and  hope  he  was  destined  to 
be  disappointed — but 

Honor  and  glory  to  a  great  statesman  with  a 
good  heart!  Such  men  are  worthy  almoners  of 
genius ! 
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The  most  effectual,  probably  the  only  useful 
means  of  putting  down  the  slave-trade,  is  the 
establishment  of  settlements  upon  the  coasts  for 
the  civilization  and  christianization  of  the  Afri- 
cans. 

If  Great  Britain  should  put  down  the  most  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  do  this  which  has  ever  been 
made,  in  order  to  force  her  trade,  what  shall  we 
think  of  her  sincerity?  We  commend  the  fol- 
lowing articles  to  our  readers. 


From  the  Colonization  Herald. 

A  Crisis. — Liberia,  after  having  encountered 
the  perils  incident  to  the  first  period  of  colonial 
settlement,  and  overcome  the  obstacles  interposed 
by  ignorant  barbarians  and  slave-traders,  is,  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  tenor  of  various  statements,  now 
to  be  subjected  to  other  and  unlooked-for  attacks, 
threatening  her  political  integrity  and  her  very 
existence  as  a  separate  and  legally  organized 
state.  Safe  from  the  aggressions  of  the  native 
tribes,  both  by  her  ability  to  repel  their  incursions 
and  by  a  still  stronger  power,  that  of  obvious  and 
active  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  opening  for 
them  a  legal  commerce  with  the  civilized  world — 
while  to  the  latter  she  has  clearly  exhibited  her- 
self as  the  nursery  of  freemen  of  the  African 
race,  the  land  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed  and 
wronged  of  this  race  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  secure  home  for  the  Missionaries  of  the 
Cross — Liberia  had,  it  was  thought,  irresistible 
claims  on  all  Christendom  for  sympathy,  for  coun- 
tenance, for  support.  Most  of  all,  had  she  a 
right  to  look  for  satisfactory  manifestations  of  this 
nature,  from  the  government  and  people  of  that 
country  which  took  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  legis- 
lative enactments  and  subsequent  treaties  with 
other  powers,  for  the  cessation  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  which,  at  a  later  period,  abolished  the  tenure 
of  property  in  slaves  in  all  the  West  India  Islands. 

Great  Britain,  with  an  apparent  intentness  of 
purpose  to  extinguish,  if  possible,  the  nefarious 
traffic  in  slaves,  along  the  entire  coast  of  Africa, 
has  even  risked  the  harmony  that  ought  ever  to 
subsist  with  the  other  great  powers,  by  her  urgent 
endeavors  with  France  and  the  United  States  to 
have  the  right  of  search  reciprocally  allowed. 
At  this  very  time,  in  conformity  with  a  formal 
agreement  between  her  and  our  own  country,  an 
American  squadron  is  kept  continually  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  with  a  view  to  the  repression  and 
final  destruction  of  the  slave-trade.  Everywhere 
and  at  all  times,  she  has  proclaimed  herself  to  be 
the  friend  of  Africa,  for  the  better  protection  of 
whose  people  she  has  incurred  immense  expense 
in  the  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  for  whose 
civilization  she  has,  ostensibly  at  least,  fitted  out 
more  than  one  costly  expedition.  It  is  true  that 
all  these  plans  and  efforts  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  unsuccessful,  but  still  the  single-minded 
philanthropists,  throughout  the  world,  were  gen- 
erally disposed  to  give  her  the  credit  of  honesty 
of  intention  and  a  sincere  desire  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  sons  of  Africa  wherever  found. 
Into  the  question  of  her  sincerity  generally,  it  is 
not  our  intention  at  the  present  time  to  inquire. 
We  fairly  examined  it  in  its  chief  bearings  some 
time  back,  with  a  single  eye  to  truth  and  justice, 
and  in  no  inimical  spirit  to  Great  Britain.     The 


results  were  not  flattering  to  her,  and  the  argu- 
ment was  displeasing  to  some  of  our  friends,  as  it 
was,  we  fear,  painful  to  some  of  her  own  people, 
between  whose  generous  instincts  and  large  be- 
nevolence and  the  tortuous  and  too  often  selfish 
course  of  their  government,  we  should,  however, 
always  admit  a  broad  contrast.  Is  not  the  remark 
unhappily  too  true  when  applied  to  nearly  all  gov- 
ernments? The  time  is  speedily  arriving  when 
the  sincerity  of  our  own  will  be  tested,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  colonies  of  American  negroes  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa. 

But  to  revert  to  the  painful  position  in  which 
Liberia  is  now  placed  by  the  declarations  of  the 
British  government  through  the  commanders  of 
its  squadrons  on  the  coast.  These  are  to  the 
effect,  that  the  laws  and  regulations  established 
by  the  people  of  Liberia  through  the  legitimate 
organ  of  a  regularly  framed  government,  based 
on  the  best  and  generally  received  principles  of 
religious  freedom,  equity  and  social  order,  are 
void  and  of  no  avail,  as  far  as  they  are  intended  to 
apply  to  commercial  intercourse  between  British 
vessels  and  subjects  and  the  natives,  either  within 
the  limits  of  Liberia  proper,  or  in  places  under 
her  recognized  protection  and  control.  The  plea 
is,  that  Ihe  government  of  Liberia  is  not  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States,  but  that  it  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  society,  which,  as  it  has  no  large 
powers  of  its  own,  so  neither  can  it  confer  them 
on  the  colony.  For  the  broad  and  equitable  view 
of  this  question,  we  refer  our  readers  to  some 
remarks  on  our  first  page,  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society  ;  but  we 
content  ourselves  just  now  with  exposing  the  ex- 
treme inconsistency  of  the  British  government  in 
its  new  and  hostile  attitude  to  the  government 
and  people  of  Liberia. 

It  is  not  pretended  by  the  British  government  or 
traders,  that  commerce  shall  be  carried  on  pro- 
miscuously with  the  people  of  West  Africa,  or 
that  it  is  competent  for  the  captain  or  supercargo 
of  a  vessel  to  land  and  sell  his  goods  and  mer- 
chandise to  the  natives,  at  any  part  of  the  coast 
he  may  choose,  without  the  consent  of  the  princes 
or  head  men  of  the  tribe.  On  the  contrary,  the 
latter  personages  are  always  propitiated  by  pres- 
ents, which  are,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  duties  on 
the  goods  subsequently  sold  to  the  natives,  if  not 
on  the  products  which  these  latter  bring  in  barter. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive,  however,  that  as  each  ves- 
sel must  make  its  own  terms,  which  will  vary 
with  the  tribe  or  people,  and  the  avarice  and  ca- 
price of  the  chief,  even  at  the  same  place,  the 
agreement  made  in  the  case  of  one  trader  will  be 
no  precedent  for  his  immediate  successor ;  and  as 
there  are  constant  changes  in  the  princes  or  head 
men,  owing  to  war  and  treason,  forbidding  the 
certainty  of  adequate  protection  to  the  vessel  and 
crew  even  at  the  very  time  at  which  the  agree- 
ment is  made,  commerce  carried  on  in  this  way 
must  be'  liable  and  is  really  subjected  to  continual 
fluctuations,  alike  detrimental  to  the  regular  trader 
and  the  permanent  interests  of  the  natives  them- 
selves. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  substitution,  for 
this  irregular  and  uncertain  fashion  of  trade,  of  a 
regular  and  uniform  system,  in  the  shape  of  import 
duties  levied  by  an  organized  government,  as  that 
of  Liberia  confessedly  is,  would  be  hailed  with 
satisfaction  by  every  civilized  state,  and  especially 
by  Great  Britain,  whose  efforts  have  been  for  a 
long  time  ostensibly  directed  to  the  civilization  of 
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Africa,  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  pro- 
moting which  is  regular  commerce.  Least  of  all, 
should  we  expect  that  this  better  state  of  things 
would  be  objected  to  by  the  commanders  of  British 
cruisers,  whose  special  mission  to  the  African 
coast  is  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave-trade, 
when  it  is  known  that  an  indispensable  condition 
for  its  entire  suppression  is  the  success  of  the  sys- 
tem of  colonization  on  that  coast,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  well-ordered  governments,  like  that 
of  Liberia  at  the  present  time. 

The  subject  is  ,one  of  vital  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Liberian  commonwealth,  and  it  has 
naturally  elicited  opinions  and  views  from  the  con- 
ductors of  the  press,  which  might  be  expected 
from  their  intelligence  and  patriotism.  To  some 
of  these,  as  contained  in  the  Liberia  Herald,  and 
transferred  to  our  columns  under  the  present  date, 
we  recommend  a  careful  perusal.  We  have  in 
reserve  an  able  article  on  the  subject  from  Africa's 
Luminary,  which  we  hope  to  place  before  our 
readers  in  our  number  for  July. 


From  the  Liberia  Herald. 

Our  Affairs. — Our  last  letters  from  America 
present  us  with  encouraging  prospects  in  regard 
to  African  Colonization.  Colonization  appears  to 
be  attracting  somewhat  more  of  attention  than  was 
given  to  it  the  three  or  four  years  last  past,  and 
the  attention  now  paid  to  it  is  of  a  more  favorable 
character.  Connected  with  this,  however,  is  a  fact 
of  which  the  people  of  these  colonies  should  never 
lose  sight ;  and  that  fact  is,  that  cautiousness 
should  ever  be  observed  in  placing  reliance  upon  a 
cause  which  depends  for  its  onward  movement 
upon  a  foreign  popular  favor.  Such  are  the  fickle- 
ness and  versatility  of  the  multitude — such  their 
anxiety  and  burning  for  something  new  and  strik- 
ing that  many  regard  them  unworthy  and  unsafe 
arbiters  of  even  their  own  destinies.  The  object 
of  ardent  pursuit  to-day,  will  likely  be  among  the 
forgotten  of  the  morrow.  Colonization  should  not 
take  these  irregular  and  spasmodic  impulses  as  the 
prelusive  movements  of  a  regular  and  abiding 
force,  but  should  regard  them  as  indicating  for  the 
time,  the  direction  of  the  public  mind,  whose  most 
striking  characteristic  is  ceaseless  change.  Whilst 
we  should  ever  close  our  minds  against  the  entrance 
of  the  conceit  which  would  affect  to  disdain  the 
sympathy  and  aid  of  others,  let  us  remember  that 
to  expect  to  be  made  "a  people"  solely  by  the 
efforts  of  others,  or  even  to  desire  it,  would  prove 
defacto  that  we  are  unworthy  of  the  boon  we 
desire.  A  name  and  &  place  are  among  Heaven's 
brightest  gifts,  and  Heaven  rarely  bestows  its  ben- 
isons  upon  the  enervate  and  irresolute.  While 
therefore  we  should  never  be  insensible  to  the 
efforts  of  our  friends  abroad,  nor  to  any  indications 
of  a  favorable  public  regard  for  our  cause  and  con- 
dition, but  receive  with  grateful  hearts  every  emo- 
tion of  sympathy,  let  us  yet  recollect  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day  are  to  be  borne  by  us. 

The  lesson  fraught  with  the  greatest  blessing  to 
us  we  have  yet  to  learn.  The  bone  and  sinew  are 
ours — others  can  only  advise  the  direction  of  their 
movement.  The  eager  anxiety  and  the  numerous 
inquiries  on  the  arrival  of  letters  from  America,  to 
know  what  the  society  is  doing,  indicate  too 
truly,  we  fear,  an  unworthy  and  unmanning  reliance 
on  the  efforts  of  others  ;  while  the  great  objects  to 
which  our  friends  abroad  direct  our  attention  as  the 


certain  highway  to  independence,  because  they 
involve  in  their  accomplishment  difficulty  and 
labor,  are  too  systematically  neglected. 

That  we  have  recently  made  some  improve- 
ments, and  that  there  have  been  some  develop- 
ments of  capacity  among  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  these  have  not  been  commensurate  with  our 
opportunities.  The  present  position  of  the  col- 
ony, is  one  exceedingly  perplexing  and  anomalous  ; 
and  as  if  past  annoyances  to  which  the  colored  man 
has  been  everywhere  subjected,  are  not  sufficient, 
foreigners  are  now  wielding  this  anomaly  greatly 
to  our  disadvantage.  We  have  long  seen  the 
probability  of  this  difficulty,  but  would  not  allow 
ourselves  to  believe  we  should  soon  be  plunged 
into  it.  Professing,  as  the  English  do,  so  much 
philanthropy  and  so  extended  and  high-toned  be- 
nevolence, we  hoped  everything  from  them  ;  but 
Commodore  Jones'  last  letter  to  the  governor  has 
dispelled  the  illusion,  and  warns  us  that  we  have 
most  to  fear  where  once  we  had  indulged  the  most 
pleasing  expectations.  His  diplomatic  communi- 
cation contains  one  sentence  which,  we  presume, 
would  find  a  place  in  a  correspondence  with  no 
people  on  earth,  except  Liberians.  It  is  a  kind 
of  genteel  braggardism — of  diplomatic  gasconade 
over  a  prostrate  victim  from  whom  nothing  is  to 
be  apprehended.  We  have  compared  the  style 
and  spirit  of  this  communication  with  the  commo- 
dore's correspondence  with  American  command- 
ers on  this  station,  and  we  can  find  no  escape  from 
the  conviction,  that,  when  penning  this  letter,  he 
kept  distinctly  before  his  eye  the  resources  of  the 
people  he  was  addressing. 

It  is  clear  we  cannot  exist  if  the  British  main- 
tain the  position  assumed  by  the  commodore,  as 
we  shall  be  exposed  to  incursion  by  every  British 
trader  that  comes  to  the  coast — to  which  if  we 
dare  oppose  resistance,  we  shall  feel  the  full  ven- 
geance of  all-powerful  England. 

But  until  it  be  denied  that  we  are  men,  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  we  have  certain  rights — among 
these,  the  right  to  breathe  God's  free  air — to  pur- 
chase land  from  its  rightful  owners,  to  dig  that 
land  and  eat  its  fruits — to  govern  ourselves  on  that 
land,  and  to  adjust  the  conditions  on  which  others 
shall  come  among  us.  These  are  altogether  dis- 
tinct, in  our  opinion  at  least,  from  international 
rights.  The  former  are  founded  on  the  unavoida- 
ble wants  of  our  common  nature — that  is,  they  are 
the  gift  of  God,  and  therefore  cannot  be  conferred 
by  any  people  on  another  ;  the  latter  is  founded  on 
conventional  agreement — the  former  is  necessary 
to  our  existence,  the  latter  not. 

It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  these  rights,  by  our  industry,  perse- 
verance, good  order  and  virtue.  By  clearing 
away  these  primitive  forests  and  developing  the 
rich  resources  of  the  unreclaimed  country — by  re- 
covering these  semi-savage  tribes  around,  us  from 
their  barbarism  and  tutoring  them  in  the  arts  and 
manners  of  civilized  and  Christian  life,  we  will 
exhibit  a  claim  to  be  let  alone,  which  no  people 
who  have  any  respect  for  justice,  will  dare  to  dis- 
regard. 

We  are  aware  that  we  are  exposing  ourself  by 
attempting  to  awaken  the  people  to  a  perception 
of  their  condition,  and  by  calling  on  them  to  pre- 
pare against  a  premature  end.  Our  well-meant 
endeavors  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  have  been 
traduced,  and  our  sincerest  motives  impugned. 
We  heed  it  not.  We  feel  strong  in  the  rectitude 
of  purpose.     Already  we  are  stigmatized  in  Amer- 
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ica  as  having  attempted  a  revolution  in  the  colony 
and  to  get  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  colony  by  England  without  consulting  the 
society.  The  charge  is  too  ridiculous  for  Vindi- 
cation— but  if  it  needs  any,  we  leave  it  to  be 
made  by  the  people  of  Liberia.  When  the  proper 
time  arrives  to  speak  out,  we  trust  we  shall  not  be 
wanting  in  courage  to  do  so. 

Since  the  above  article  has  been  in  type,  we 
have  received  an  article  on  the  above  subject 
from  the  pen,  not  of  a  Liberian.  The  name  of 
the  gentleman  would  ensure  the  article  a  candid 
consideration  ;  but  it  speaks  for  itself.  We  are 
gratified  to  perceive  the  striking  accordance  be- 
tween the  writer's  views  and  our  own  on  the 
subject. 

The  Liberian  colonies  occupy  at  this  moment  a 
position  at  once  very  interesting  and  very  critical. 
The  great  experiment  which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  Colonization  Society  to  make,  has  been  made 
and  has  proved  successful.  Against  all  the  obsta- 
cles presented  by  the  want  of  ample  means,  the 
mismanagement  of  agents,  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  African  climate,  the  previous  character  of 
those  who  have  emigrated,  and  the  prejudices  and 
passions  of  Americans  at  home,  it  has  success- 
fully contended  ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  set- 
tled, that  people  of  color  from  the  United  States, 
may  be  brought  to  the  coast  and  settled  at  an  ex- 
pense of  time,  money,  life  and  labor  not  much 
greater  than  would  attend  their  emigration  from 
New  England  to  the  more  distant  western  states. 
We  have  called  this  a  great  experiment ;  the 
term  is  well  applied  ;  it  is  great  in  every  point  of 
view  ;  great  as  to  the  emigrants ;  for  it  has  raised 
them  from  a  degraded  and  servile  position  to  the 
elevation  and  dignity  of  freemen,  with  the  means 
of  indefinite  improvement  in  intellect,  morals,  and 
religion  ;  great  as  to  the  race;  for  it  points  out  to 
them  a  sure  asylum  from  the  indignities  and  evils 
which  fall  so  heavily  upon  them  in  A  merica ; 
great  as  to  the  continent ;  a  little  one  may  become 
a  strong  nation  ;  colonies  are  the  roots  from  which 
nations  and  kindreds  and  people  and  tongues 
have  sprung  and  must  spring.  Who  can  tell  how 
near  the  time  may  be  when  nations  may  find  it 
expedient  at  least,  to  send  back  to  their  ancestral 
land,  those  who  were  taken  from  it  by  their 
fathers'  hand  ?  The  question  as  to  what  must  be 
done  with  the  descendants  of  Africa  in  the  lands 
of  the  whites,  presses  closer  and  closer  every  day 
and  every  hour;  it  must  be  both  met  and  an- 
swered, and  it  may  be  so  answered,  as  that  emi- 
grants shall  flock  to  these  shores  like  as  doves  to 
their  windows.  He  shows  little  thought  and  wis- 
dom, then,  who  turns  with  disdain  from  the  con- 
sideration of  these  Liberian  colonies. 

The  society  has  done  all  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected  of  it ;  it  has  planted  the  colonies  and 
continues  yearly  to  add  to  their  inhabitants ;  but 
the  prosperity  of  these  settlements  must  be  de- 
pendent mainly  on  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  colonists  themselves  ;  a  truth  which  cannot  be 
too  frequently  repeated.  Everything  depends  on 
the  industry,  intelligence  and  moral  character  of 
the  Liberians  themselves.  Circumstances  render 
it  quite  probable  that  it  may  soon  be  necessary  for 
these  colonies  to  assume  another  character ;  as 
they  increase  in  population  and  importance,  it  will 
become  more  and  more  requisite  that  they  should 
assume  some  definite  political  position.  Either  as 
recognized  colonists  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica>  or  as  an  independent  state.  They  cannot  long 
continue  as  mere  settlements  under  the  protection 
of  the  Colonization  Society ;  that  society  having 
of  itself  no  independent  political  rights,  can  con- 
fer none  upon  these  colonies  ;  and  these  colonists 
cannot  long  expect  to  find  their  laws  respected  by 
men  of  other  nations  ;  because  their  political  char- 
acter is  not  one  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations. 
As  colonies  of  the  United  States,  their  position 
would  be  definite,  and  their  laws  respected  and 
obeyed ;  but  there  is  hardly  the  remotest  proba- 
bility that  that  government  will  ever  recognize 
them  as  such  ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  that 
nation.  It  remains,  therefore,  as  the  only  alter- 
native, that  at  some  no  distant  period  these  colo- 
nies must  govern  themselves;  whether  this  event  is 
desired  by  the  colonists  or  not,  whether  it  is  upon 
the  whole  desirable  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence  ; 
the  event  itself  may  be  looked  upon  as- certain. 
How  vastly  important  is  it  then  that  every  man  in 
this  colony  should  remember  contianally  that  the 
prosperity  of  his  country  depends  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent upon  his  own  intelligence,  industry  and  good 
conduct ;  that  if  this  colony  is  to  be  prosperous 
and  happy,  it  must  be  because  you  my  friend,  and 
your  children,  deserve  to  be  so  ;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  is  to  be  a  feeble,  failing,  wretched 
settlement,  it  must  be  simply  because  you  and 
those  around  are  lazy  and  worthless.  Think  of 
this — act  as  though  it  was  in  your  mind,  always, 
and  these  colonies  will  yet  grow  up  and  prosper  to 
be  a  blessing  to  mankind. 


The  Greek  Slave,  by  Hyam  Power. — The 
statue  of  the  Greek  slave,  now  exhibiting  at 
Messrs.  Graves  and  Co.,  in  Pall  Mall,  holds 
promise  of  making  a  new  era  in  revived  art.  It 
is  by  an  American  artist,  hitherto  unknown  to 
fame,  and  is  of  such  excellence  as  at  once  to 
stamp  him  as  a  genius  of  the  very  highest  order. 
The  figure,  which  is  perfectly  nude,  is  represented 
as  standing  in  the  slave-market,  resting  slightly 
with  the  right  hand  upon  a  post.  The  other 
hand,  which  is  connected  with  the  former  by  a 
chain,  (an  incident  not  historically  true,)  hangs  in 
the  front  of  the  person.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  figure  is  graceful,  and  life-like,  with  a  not  too 
servile  following  of  the  classic  models.  In  detail, 
its  execution  is  perfectly  masterly,  the  anatomical 
dovelopment  aiming  rather  at  expression  than 
mere  form.  The  back  and  loins,  in  particular, 
are  of  an  exquisite  roundness  and  finish,  to  place 
them  in  a  rank  with  the  best  works  of  the  an- 
cients. The  head  is  a  model  of  classic  dignity  ; 
the  expression  of  mingled  disgust  and  shame 
being  worthy  of  the  hand  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  Greek  cap  and  the  drapery,  which  is  gathered 
round  the  post,  are  a  marvel  of  execution.  If  we 
could  venture  to  be  critical  about  anything  in  the 
entire  work,  it  would  be  with  regard  to  the  left 
hand,  the  disposition  of  which  is,  perhaps,  some- 
what artificial.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  one 
need  have  little  hesitation  in  declaring  that  we 
have  here  the  finest  work  of  sculpture  that  has 
been  produced  by  any  artist  of  the  age.  We  un- 
derstand that  it  has  been  executed  for  a  Mr. 
Grant,  of  Devonshire,  and  therefore  sincerely 
hope  that  it  may  remain  in  the  country.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  same  artist  has,  amongst  other 
works,  an  Eve,  which  is  considered  by  those  who 
have  seen  it  even  to  excel  the  work  now  described. 
— Polytechnic  Review. 
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From  the  Metropolitan. 
&ECOLLECTIONS    OF    THE    MORAVIAN    SETTLE- 
MENT  AND    SCHOOL   AT    FULNECK. 

Fulneck  stands  on  an  eminence  formerly  called 
"  Lamb's  Hill,"  about  six  miles  from  Leeds;  the 
estate  was  purchased  by  the  Moravians  nearly  a 
century  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  set- 
tlement similar  to  those  belonging  to  their  fra- 
ternity in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, where  youth  are  educated  far  from  the 
contaminating  scenes  of  life,  and  where  those 
who  seek  retirement  from  the  follies  of  the  world, 
find  seclusion  and  repose.  The  principal  build- 
ings, including  the  schools,  form  an  imposing 
range,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  chapel. 
There  are  separate  choir-houses  for  the  single 
brethren,  single  sisters,*  widowers,  and  widows, 
&c.  In  the  front  of  the  whole  is  a  broad  grav- 
elled terrace,  fringed  by  a  hedge  of  rose-trees,  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  which  is  incredible.  The 
view  from  this  terrace  is  extremely  romantic ;  for 
some  distance  the  land  is  cultivated  as  flower  and 
kitchen  gardens.  Beyond  these  gardens,  and  near 
the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  left,  is  a  copse,  called 
the  "  wood" — then  the  valley  with  its  green 
fields,  bounded  by  a  stream  of  the  purest  water. 
The  ground  now  rises  abruptly  to  a  great  height, 
and  is  covered  with  majestic  woods ; — on  the  ex- 
treme summit  is  the  seat  of  Colonel  Plumbe,  and 
the  village  of  Tong ;  and  there  too  is  the  spire  of 
its  sweet  church  just  peeping  above  the  trees. 

We  reached  Fulneck  in  July,  18 — ,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Reichel, 
then  head-master  of  the  schools,  and  Sunday 
afternoon  lecturer  at  the  chapel.  As  the  ages  of 
those  who  formed  our  party  varied,  we  were  at 
once  separated,  and  placed  in  rooms  according  to 
our  years. 

The  boys'  school  consisted  of  eight  rooms,  each 
containing  about  sixteen  young  gentlemen,  and 
two  single  brethren,  who  alternately  superintended 
the  pupils  when  not  engaged  in  the  classes.  These 
classes  were  regulated  by  our  proficiency  and  the 
nature  of  the  studies,  which  changed  every  hour. 
I  cannot  too  strongly  express  my  admiration  of 
this  excellent  arrangement,  since  it  enabled  me, 
without  weariness  or  langor,  to  pursue  an  exten- 
sive course  of  study,  comprising  the  classics, 
French,  mathematics,  history,  music,  drawing,  &c. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  boys'  sleeping-hall,  a 
large  room  which  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
building  appropriated  to  the  school,  and  contained 
between  one  and  two  hundred  beds.  It  was  usual 
for  us  to  meet  there  on  the  evening  prior  to  Easter 
Sunday.  A  piano-forte  was  taken  for  the  occa- 
sion to  one  end  of  this  immense  room  ;  over  it  was 
suspended  a  lantern,  which  threw  a  dim  light  on 
a  splendid  painting  of  a  dead  Christ  removed 
from  the  brethren's  house.  When  all  had  assem- 
bled, we  stood  for  a  few  minutes  in  front  of  the 
picture.  Then  the  full-toned  piano,  accompanied 
by  a  French  bugle,  broke  the  silence  with  one  of 
those  airs  which  for  ages  have  been  used  in  the 
Moravian  church.  This  ceased  for  a  moment, 
and  we  heard  the  sweet  melody  whispering  round 
that  vast  hall,  the  whole  of  which  was  in  dark- 
ness, save  the  spot  where  we  were  gathered. 
Again  we  mused  on  the  painting,  and  were  almost 
startled  by  the  breathless  quiet  of  the  place  :  the 

*  The  well-known  "Moravian  needle-work"  is  by 
these  sisters. 
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music  recommenced,  and  we  sang  that  fine  old 
hymn, 

"  Met  around  the  sacred  tomb, 
Friends  of  Jesus,  why  those  tears  t" 

This  was  generally  followed  by  an  anthem  suited 
to  the  occasion. 

The  next  morning  found  us  assembled  by  five 
o'clock  in  the  chapel,  joined  by  an  immense  crowd. 
The  service  opened  with  a  voluntary  on  the  organ 
— the  congregation  rose— the  Rev.  C.  F.  Ramftler 
entered,  followed  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Reichel,  Rev. 
Mr.  Ray,  &c,  chanting  as  they  walked,  "The 
Lord  is  risen  indeed  !"  On  reaching  their  places 
the  litany  commenced,  the  responses  to  which  were 
sung  by  the  choir  and  congregation.  On  arriving 
at  the  part  which  refers  to  the  church  triumphant, 
all  adjourned  to  the  burial-ground,  and  there  fin- 
ished the  service  in  the  open  air. 

Those  only  who  have  witnessed  it,  can  form 
any  notion  of  its  solemnity.  The  congregation 
formed  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the 
officiating  clergyman.  The  sun  had  just  risen, 
and  was  lighting  up  that  splendid  scenery,  and 
the  mists  of  the  night  were  rolling  rapidly  away. 
In  the  distance  covering  the  opposite  hill,  were 
magnificent  woods,  swept  by  a  clear  crystal  stream  ; 
over  us  the  birds  of  the  morning  carolled  their 
early  matins,  and  then  soared  into  high  heaven. 
It  was  in  such  a  scene  we  offered  this  thrilling 
petition  to  heaven's  God  : 

"  Mm. — And  keep  us  in  everlasting  fellowship 

with   our  brethren and  our   sisters * 

who  have  entered  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  and 
whose  bodies  are  buried  here ;  also  with  the 
servants  and  handmaids  of  our  church,  whom 
thou  hast  called  home  within  this  year  ;  and  with 
the  whole  church  triumphant ;  and  grant  that  we- 
may  finally  rest  with  them  in  thy  presence  from 
all  our  labors.     Amen." — Con. 

'^They  are  at  rest  in  lasting  bliss, 
Beholding  Christ  their  Saviour  : 
Our  humble  expectation  is 
To  live  with  Him  forever !" 

This  verse  was  sung  by  the  vast  assembly,  led  by 
horns,  trombones,  and  other  wind  instruments, 
and  echoed  along  that  beautiful  valley,  and  min- 
gled with  the  hum  of  bees,  the  ripple  of  the 
waters,  the  wild  music  of  the  birds,  and  it  may 
be,  with  the  minstrelsy  of  unseen  spirits. 

These  were  high  and  happy  days — days  of 
jubilee.  In  the  afternoon  was  a  "love-feast," 
similar  to  the  agapa?  of  the  primitive  church, 
when  tea  and  cakes  were  distributed  to  the  con- 
gregation, and  an  address  was  delivered  from  the 
text  for  the  day  ;t  the  service  being  enlivened  by 
a  selection  of  sacred  music  from  Handel,  and 
others.  I  have  since  witnessed  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  other  bodies,  and,  although  it  has  been 
mine  to  minister  at  the  altar  of  another  com- 
munion, I  must  confess  that  I  have  met  with 
nothing  so  solemn,  yet  elegantly  chaste,  as  these 
services  of  the  Brethren's  Church. 

Besides  the  great  festival  of  Easter,  the  Pas- 
sion-week is  kept  very  sacred.  It  is  usual  to 
assemble  in  the  morning  and  evening  of  each  day, 
when  a  portion  from  the  "  Narrative"  is  read, 
and  hymns  bearing  on  the  subject  of  our  Saviour's 

*  Here  are  mentioned  the  names  of  those  who  de- 
parted into  rest  since  the  preceding  Easter. 

t  Selected  from  "  Daily  Words  and  Doctrinal  Texts, 
published  annually  for  the  use  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum." 
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sufferings,  sung.  Christmas-eve,  Christmas-day, 
Whit-Sunday,  Palm-Sunday,  and  what  are  termed 
"Memorial"  and  "Choir"  days,  were  always 
devoted  to  religious  services.  These  days  were 
ushered  in  with  rejoicing,  and  anticipated  with 
delight.  We  were  generally  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing by  sweet  strains  of  music  issuing  from  the 
choir,  who  perambulated  the  terrace  at  an  early 
hour.  The  German  airs  of  this  ancient  church 
were  admirably  suited  to  produce  a  devotional 
tone,  a  calmness  and  quiet  of  which  strangers  can 
form  no  idea ;  the  romantic  and  beautiful  scenery, 
the  simple  and  innocent  manners  of  the  place,  its 
entire  seclusion  from  the  noisy  world,  the  taste 
with  which  these  affairs  were  conducted,  all 
tended  to  imbue  the  mind  with  sentiment  and  with 
tenderness. 

On  Christmas-eve,  for  instance,  everything  was 
in  keeping ;  the  only  sound  heard  in  the  village 
was  that  of  the  chapel-bell,  summoning  us  to 
worship.  Every  part  of  the  neat  yet  imposing 
edifice,  with  the  large  chandeliers,  &c,  had  been 
previously  decorated  by  the  sisters  with  festoons 
of  evergreens,  intermingled  with  ingenious  and 
beautifully  cut  devices  in  paper,  &c.  The  pulpit 
was  similarly  adorned.  Immediately  in  the  front 
of  it,  fringed  with  fir,  holly,  and  various  kinds  of 
winter  flowers,  was  a  scroll  bearing-  the  inscription 
"unto  us  a  child  is  born."  Precisely  at  five 
o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  organ  pealed  forth  a  tale  of 
harmony — the  congregation  rose — the  clergy  en- 
tered, and  the  choir  performed  the  Christmas 
anthem.  Tea  was  then  handed  round  ;  and  chil- 
dren's voices  were  heard  singing  that  touching 
molody— 

"  Christ  the  Lord — the  Lord  most  glorious, 
Now  is  born — Oh,  shout  aloud  !"  &c. 

Sometimes  the  soft,  sweet  voices  of  the  girls 
alone  accompanied  the  fine  swell  of  the  organ  ; 
anon  the  boys  joined  the  chant,  and  then  the 
whole  congregation  followed  in  full  chorus.  After 
;a  short  pause,  the  minister  spoke  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  the  choir  performed  several  anthems  ; 
the  benediction  was  then  pronounced,  and  the 
meeting  separated. 

The  Moravians,  in  common  with  some  other 
churches,  hold  an  interesting-  service  on  the  last 
night  of  every  year.  At  Fulneck,  this  service 
was  extremely  solemn.  The  only  time  I  remem- 
ber to  have  been  present  on  such  an  occasion,  was 
on  the  evening  of  December  31,  18 — .  There 
was  a  love-feast  at  nine,  and  a  second  meeting  at 
eleven,  p.  M.  A  full  choir  always  attended  :  that 
evening  the  year  closed  while  the  Rev.  C.  F. 
Ramftler  was  addressing  the  audience.  At  the 
very  instant  of  midnight,  his  voice  was  drowned 
by  the  organ,  accompanied  by  trombones,  horns, 
flutes,  and  other  instruments.  The  effect  was 
startling — the  congregation  rose  en  masse,  and 
sang  the  usual  hymn  to  the  146th  tune  : 

"  Now  let  us  praise  the  Lord 

With  body,. soul,  and  spirit, 
Who  doth  such  wondrous  things 

Beyond  our  sense  and  merit ; 
Who,  from  our  mother's  womb 

And  earliest  infancy, 
I  Hath  done  great  things  for  us — 

Praise  him  eternally,"  &c. 

We  then  received  the  benediction,  and  departed. 
*  Ah,  we  were  happy  then,  and  blithely  and  with 


light  hearts  did  we  reciprocate  good   wishes  for 
"  a  happy  new  year." 

These  solemn  festivals,  as  well  as  the  "  memo- 
rial days,"  attracted  great  numbers  of  persons, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  Brethren 
from  a  considerable  distance.  Bishops  Foster 
and  Moore,  the  late  Rev.  C.  I.  Latrobe,  author  of 
"  Travels  in  South  Africa,"  and  secretary  to  the 
missions,  James  Montgomery,  Esq.,  the  poet, 
himself  a  Moravian,  and  educated  at  Fulneck,* 
Drs.  Chalmers  and  Thompson,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Martyn,  from  Pertenhall,  near  Bedford, 
were  amongst  the  many  who  visited  the  place. 
The  latter,  though  a  clergyman  of  the  English 
church,  officiated  at  the  children's  meeting  and  at 
the  evening  services.  His  son  was  a  pupil  in  the 
school. 

The  afternoons  of  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
were  entirely  devoted  to  recreation ;  sometimes 
they  were  spent  in  the  "  Baker's  field,"  where 
we  played  at  cricket,  hologne,  and  other  games. 
The  other  fields  between  the  woods  and  the  oppo- 
site hill,  on  the  brow  of  which  stand  the  buildings 
of  Fulneck,  are  called  "  the  bottoms,"  and  here, 
in  the  quiet  evenings  of  summer  and  the  lovely 
mornings  of  spring,  we  used  to  ramble,  or  amuse 
ourselves  with  angling  for  an  odd  kind  of  fish 
which  are  numerous  here,  commonly  called  "  bull 
heads  ;"  and  occasionally  we  succeeded  in  catch- 
ing excellent  trout.  When  the  heat  was  oppres- 
sive, we  betook  ourselves  to  the  woods,  and  gath- 
ered posies  of  wild  flowers,  or  constructed  arbors 
on  the  banks  of  the  stream.  These  arbors  were 
large  enough  to  accommodate  three  or  four  of 
us,  and  assumed  every  variety  of  shape.  The 
floors  were  covered  with  dried  leaves  and  moss  ; 
a,*?d  here  we  assembled  in  little  parties,  according 
to  the  friendships  contracted  amongst  us.  During 
the  Midsummer  vacation,  18—,  the  few  boys  that 
remained  erected  a  large  arbor  in  "  the  wood"  at 
the  foot  of  the  gardens,  where  we  retired  during 
the  day,  either  to  listen  to  some  interesting  book, 
or  to  a  tale  of  chivalry  and  romance. 

One  was  a  young  Scotch  laird,  who  had  gathered 
many  a  legend  from  the  old  Highlanders,  amongst 
whose  cottages  he  used  to  wander  for  the  purpose 
of  listening  to  their  songs  and  traditions,  wild  as 
their  own  mountains,  in  the  fastnesses  of  which 
they  dwelt.  J F certainly  was  an  extra- 
ordinary genius.  He  often  kept  us  listening  for 
hours  to  his  tales  of  second  sight  and  other  super- 
stitions collected  by  him  amongst  this  interesting 
people  :  and  then  his  admiration  of  the  works  of 
Burns  and  of  Ossian  was  unbounded.  O,  with 
what  enthusiasm  did  he  read  and  we  listen  to  the 
fine  yet  simple  songs  of  the  Scottish  bard  !  The 
"Hallow-e'en,"  "John  Barleycorn,"  and  the 
"Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  were  especial  favor- 
ites. We  were  also  greatly  interested  in  an 
article  on  Snow  Storms,  in  Blackwood's  Edin- 
burgh Magazine.  F read  it  with  much  feel- 
ing, and  described  in  splendid  style  the  rugged 
scenery  of  those  Highland  passes.  On  such  sub- 
jects John  was  always  at  home.  He  was  the 
last  of  an  ancient  clan.  His  ancestors  must  have 
been  men  of  great  courage  and  daring;  at  any 
rate,  the  young  laird  recited  manya  stirring  inci- 
dent, and  described  many  a  sanguinary  fray  in 
which  his  clansmen  had  triumphed  over  southern 

marauders.     And  then  F was  himself  a  poet, 

and  of  no  mean  order  for  his  age.     On  one  occa- 
sion, when,  as  was  usual  on  the  anniversary  of 
*  See  his  "  Fulneck  Revisited." 
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the  birth  of  the  principal,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Reichel, 
the  rest  of  us  selected  and  appropriated  a  verse  or 
more  from  the  hymn-book,  the  young  poet,  spurn- 
ing the  idea  of  borrowing  from  another,  wrote,  as 
nearly  as  my  memory  serves  me,  the  following 
couplet : 

"  While  others  send  you  hymns,  I  pray 
That  we  may  have  a  holy  day !  " 

I   forget    whether   the    request   was    granted. 

Poor  John  F ,  I  wonder  what  has  been  his 

fate  !  Perhaps,  like  me,  he  is  now  recurring  to 
the  days  we  spent  together  in  the  romantic  seclu- 
sion of  dear,  happy  Fulneck.  I  have  preserved  a 
few  of  his  compositions,  which  are  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  youthful  genius. 

Another  name  which  I  record  with  interest,  is 
that  of  the  late  John  Thompson,  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Edinburgh.  This  youth 
commenced  music  at  the  same  time  with  myself, 
but  soon  left  me  at  a  remote  distance.  His  com- 
positions were  really  extraordinary.  I  have  known 
the  boys  fling  aside  their  books  during  "  prepara- 
tion hour"  to  listen  while  T practised  on  the 

piano.  Indeed,  who  could  study  while  his  )  as- 
ter-hand swept  the  chords  in  harmony  with  some 
scene  which  had  occurred  in  our  reading,  or  con- 
versation, or  adventure  during  the  day.  One 
afternoon  in  class,  Mr.  Fredlizius  had  given  us, 
instead  of  the  "English  Reader,"  a  volume  of 
Scott's  "  Old  Mortality."  The  part  selected  was 
that  which  describes  the  journey  of  old  Mause, 
Cuddie,  and  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Kettledrummle,  with 
the  battle  and  death  scene  of  Claverhouse.  The 
effect  of  this  narrative  was  only  equalled  by  the 
music  of  the  evening,  when  our  young  associate 
worked  us  up  to  pure  enthusiasm.  I  was  not 
wrong  when  I  settled  it  in  my  own  mind  that  John 
Thompson  was  destined  for  eminence.  He  after- 
ward filled  the  professor's  chair  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

Another  of  my  schoolfellows  whose  powers 
were  early  developed  was  W.  Nelson,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  resident  families.  Nelson  was  in  the 
same  drawing  class  with  me,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Fredlizius,  in  the  second  room.  Even  then  his 
talents  were  surprising.  On  one  occasion,  when 
set  to  copy  a  metzotint  from  Morland,  Nelson  did 
it  so  accurately,  that  every  likeness  was  most  cor- 
rectly preserved  ;  in  fact,  but  for  the  superior 
freshness  of  the  copy  to  that  of  the  original,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other.  The  metzotint  was  large,  and  the 
painting  from  which  it  was  taken  amongst  the  best 
of  Morland's  productions.  Nelson  is  now  a  cele- 
brated artist,  and  has  published  several  works  of 
great  merit ;  one  of  them  consists  of  a  series  of 
masterly  sketches  of  Kirkstall  Abbey. 

To  the  foregoing  I  may  add  the  names  of  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Latrobe,  author  of  "  Church  Psalmo- 
dy," &c,  &c,  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Earl  of  Mountsandford  ;  the  Rev. 
John  James  Montgomery,  (nephew  of  the  poet,) 
and  the  Rev.  George  Traneker,  both  presbyters 
of  the  Moravian  church. 

To  me  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  believe  that  this 
simple  sketch  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who 
will  feel  interested  in  these  imperfectly  recorded 
memorials  of  their  boyish  days  ;  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  unnatural  to  omit  the  name  of  our  univer- 
sally-beloved tutor,  the  Rev.  W.  Edwards,  in 
whose  "  room"  it  was  my  happiness  to  reside,  and 
under  whom  it  was  my  high  privilege  to  study  the 


classics,  in  company  with  G.  Traneker,  C.  Slater, 
H.  Percy  Chrichton,  and  the  young  count,  Henry 
Reuss.  Neither  of  us,  I  am  persuaded,  will  easily 
forget  the  mental  treat  we  enjoyed  when  reading 
the  Orations  of  Cicero,  and  Virgil's  account  of  the 
descent  of  iEneas  to  the  infernal  regions.  In 
Greek  we  read  with  great  zest  the  poems  of  Ana- 
creon,  Lucian's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  and  a  few 
of  the  books  of  Homer's  Iliad.  Mr.  Edwards 
rendered  these  studies  extremely  interesting  by 
critical  comments  and  historical  details.  He  was 
a  great  man,  and  as  amiable  as  he  was  great. 
About  this  time  he  published,  in  conjunction  with 
James  Montgomery,  Esq.,  of  Sheffield,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  German  of  Crantz's  "  History  of  Green- 
land," in  two  vols.  8vo.,  unquestionably  the  most 
able  and  elaborate  work  which  has  appeared  on 
the  subject  of  that  northern  region. 

Childhood  has  its  friends,  and  I  had  mine.     One 

of  them,  F B ,  sleeps  peacefully  in  the 

Moravian  burial  ground  at  Bristol,  the  other  was 
of  a  respectable  family  in  Leith  ;  but  I  have  now 
lost  all  trace  of  him.  I  am,  however,  reminded 
of  a  remarkable  affair  with  which  he  was  associ- 
ated. One  of  the  tutors  resident  in  the  third  room 
being  far  advanced  in  a  consumption,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  for  him  wholly  to  occupy  the 
room  No.  5.    As  the  symptoms  became  dangerous, 

Mr.  was  recommended  to  try  his  native 

air,  and  left,  accordingly,  for  Clifton.  One  Wed- 
nesday evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  my  friend 
Smith  had  occasion  to  pass  the  room  No.  3,  where 

Mr. was  formerly  located,  when   he  saw  a 

figure  resembling  Mr. standing  at  the  door. 

Being  startled,  S turned  away,  but  imme- 
diately looked  again  in  the  same  direction  ;  the 
figure,  however,  had  disappeared.    Another  young 

gentleman,    W P ,  had   seen  a  similar 

figure  at  the  door  of  the  fifth  room.  The  report 
spread  with  rapidity,  not  only  through  both  schools, 
but  through  the  whole  settlement.  Some  ridi- 
culed the  thing  ;  others  would  have  it  that  it  had 
been  got  up  purposely  ;  but  it  was  very  evident 
that  more  believed  than  doubted  the  report.  The 
Thursday's  post  was  watched  with  great  anxiety, 
but  it  brought  no  intelligence  which  could  throw 
any  light  on  the  matter.  On  the  Friday  morning 
we  went  as  usual  to  the  religious  instruction  meet- 
ing, and  on  entering  the  prayer-hall  of  the  Single 
Brethren's  house  were  struck  with  the  manner  of 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  Ramftler,  who,  though  always 
serious,  now  appeared  unusually  so.  It  was  too 
evident  that  he  had  something  important  to  com- 
municate. At  length  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
letter  with  an  account  of  the  death  of  poor  Mr. 

,  which  had  taken  place  the  same  hour  this 

circumstance  occurred  at  Fulneck.  Strange  as 
this  may  appear,  it  is  still  strictly  true  ;  and  if  the 
writer  be  considered  superstitious  for  giving  credit 
to  that  which  was  the  topic  of  general  conversa- 
tion at  the  time,  he  must  not  be  supposed  to  coun- 
tenance the  host  of  absurdities  which  are  afloat 
touching  the  reappearance  of  the  departed.  He 
is  a  believer  in  such  things,  certainly,  and  this  be- 
lief has  been  forced  upon  him  ;  nor  does  he  see 
that  it  interferes  in  any  way,  either  with  religious 
or  moral  obligation.  Indeed,  who  feels  not,  both 
in  reference  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  the  bound- 
less and  mysterious  future,  that  while  in  this 
chrysalis  stage  of  our  being  we  possess  merely  a 
few  outlines  of  truth  ?  To  fill  these  outlines  up 
will  be  the  employment  of  another  and  more  per- 
fect existence. 
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Good  Mr.  Ramftler  seized  the  opportunity  of 
impressing  our  young  minds  with  the  importance 
of  preparation  for  that  great  change  which  awaits 
even  the  youngest;  and  with  affection  and  fervor 
peculiarly  his  own,  commended  us  to  the  benison 
and  guardianship  of  the  children's  Friend.  Peace 
to  his  ashes  !  He  is  now  in  possession  of  the  re- 
ward promised  to  the  faithful  pastor. 

The  funeral  horns*  were  sounding  mournfully 
from  the  turret  of  the  chapel  when  we  left  the 
prayer-hall,  announcing  to  the  fraternity  the  de- 
parture of  a  brother  to  his  rest.  We  at  once  re- 
tired to  our  respective  rooms,  where  the  frequent 
tear  spoke  more  eloquently  than  words,  of  the 
affection  which  existed  between  ourselves  and  the 
tutors,  one  of  whom  was  now  lost  to  us  forever. 

This  occurrence  may  be  said  to  have  predis- 
posed us  for  the  long  winter  evenings  of  the  ap- 
proaching Christmas  holidays.     We  spent  them  in 

the  fourth  room,  where  Mr.  H m  was  left  in 

charge  of  us  during  the  vacation.  The  weather 
was  extremely  severe,  and  there  was  a  very  deep 
fall  of  snow.  In  the  day  time  we  amused  our- 
selves with  skating  on  the  Beck  and  Tong  Pond  ; 
we  also  built  an  immense  snow  house,  and  a 
colossal  snow  figure  on  the  gravel  walk.  But  the 
days  were  nothing  when  compared  with  those  long 
but  glorious  evenings  when  emphatically  we  sat 
down  together  to  the  "  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul."  Years  have  passed  since  then,  and 
I  have  mingled  with  many  a  party,  and  have 
joined  the  circles  of  the  talented  and  the  wealthy, 
but  never  have  I  known  anything  equal  to  these 
evenings  at  Fulneck.  We  were  then  in  life's 
early  morning,  and  although  mine  had  been 
clouded  by  the  removal  of  a  mother  the  tenderest 
and  the  best,  yet  the  clouds  seemed  for  a  little  to 
break  away  and  the  sunlight  of  peace  rested  on  my 
spirit.  This  was  pure  enjoyment ;  this  was  tem- 
porary repose ;  here  sorrow  was  forgotten  for 
awhile  ;  I  was  happy,  and  who  could  be  other- 
wise !  Around  that  blazing  fire  we  became  con- 
scious of  emotions  and  sensations  to  which  we  had 
hitherto  been  strangers. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  after  our  return  from 
tea  that  we  could  be  said  to  have  commenced  the 
amusements  of  the  evening.  The  shutters  were 
then  closed,  the  fire  replenished,  the  candles 
lighted,  a  clean  pipe  well  filled  prepared  for  our 
worthy  tutor,  and  then  he  let  us  do  just  as  we 
liked.  Really  he  was  an  excellent  person  ;  he 
entered  so  kindly  into  our  feelings,  and  seemed  to 
anticipate  our  every  wish.  I  fancy  I  see  him  now. 
He  had  a  noble  forehead,  and  a  generous,  open- 
hearted  countenance.  I  believe  he  enjoyed  the 
scene  as  much  as  we  did  ;  at  any  rate  he  joined  us 
at  a  game  of  forfeits,  and  verily  some  fine  fun  we 
had.  By  and  by,  however,  the  forfeits  had  to  be 
called,  and  the  penalties  awarded.     One  boy  was 

*  It  is  customary  at  Fulneck,  immediately  after  a  de- 
cease, for  a  few  of  the  brethren  to  assemble  in  the  bell- 
lower  or  turret  of  the  chapel,  and  there  to  perform  a 
requiem  for  the  dead,  or  a  selection  from  the  splendid 
I  une  book  of  the  Moravian  church.  When  this  occurs  at 
night,  the  effect,  at  all  times  solemn,  is  extremely  touch- 
in?.  I  once  heard  it  during  an  evening  ramble  in  the 
adjacent  valley ;  the  strain  was  soothing  yet  melan- 
choly ; 

"And  yet  'twas  sweet,  'twas  passing  sweet." 

For  an  account  of  the  funerals  the  reader  may  consult 
a  volume  recently  published,  entitled,  "Poems  of  a 
Traveller,"  by  my  early  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Hartley, 
A.M.,  church  missionary  in  Greece,  formerly  one  of  the 
tutors  at  Fulneck. 


sent  to  the  burial  ground  at  the  remote  end  of  the 
village,  to  gather  a  branch  from  the  clump  of  fir 
trees  which  stand  at  the  very  foot  of  the  cemetery, 
and  mark  the  grave  of  a  suicide.  It  was  of  no  use 
to  offer  an  objection — that  would  have  betrayed 
cowardice.  I  was  sentenced  to  fetch  something 
from  the  box  room,  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  next 
to  the  fifth  room.  It  was  a  dark  and  stormy 
night,  and  the  wind  howled  mournfully  in  that 
long,  dreary  passage,  and  the  doors  leading  to  the 
back  of  the  building  were  creaking  dismally.  I 
trembled  and  faltered  ;  but  it  would  not  do  ;  so  on 
I  went  and  brought  back  the  trophy  and  redeemed 
the  pledge  ; 

"  And  then  the  Christmas  tale  went  round 
Of  goblin,  ghost,  and  fairy," 

till  we  almost  fancied  the  creaking  of  a  door  the 
shriek  of  an  imprisoned  spirit,  and  every  foot-fall 
the  tread  of  an  apparition.  And  then  that  old 
sleeping  hall,  now  lighted  with  only  one  lantern, 
and  the  dreamy  gloom  which  hung  over  every  part 
of  it  except  the  portion  where  our  little  circle  re- 
posed ;  was  it  astonishing  that  we  jumped  into  bed 
only  half  undressed,  or  that  our  little  quilts  soon 

entirely  covered  us  ?     John  F ,  however,  could 

not  rest  even  here  ;  a  ghost  scene  was  got  up, 
but  all  was  soon  quiet,  and  we  slept  in  forgetful- 
nes8. 

One  evening  Mr.  H proposed  that  we  should 

read  a  singularly  talented  book  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe. 
We  listened  to  it  with  breathless  intensity.  Talk 
of  enjoying  it !  we  revelled  in  its  horrors.  It  was 
altogether  so  different  to  any  work  we  had  met 
with  before  ;  and  then  the  adventures,  the  hair- 
breadth escapes  of  the  leading  characters,  and 
their  happiness  at  the  close,  it  made  us  happy 
too ;  and  yet  we  were  very  young  to  enter  into 
such  sensations,  and  to  sympathize  with  such 
scenes.  This  is  a  popular  notion,  but  an  erroneous 
one.  I  believe  there  was  as  much  and  as  perfect 
feeling  in  that  youthful  group  as  amongst  an  equal 
number  of  persons  far  older  than  ourselves.  Our 
next  work  was  the  Antiquary,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott ;  this,  with  the  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  by 
Hogg,  were  the  only  other  books  I  remember  as 
having  been  read  these  holidays. 

A  taste  for  stirring  adventure  having  naturally 
been  excited  by  these  Christmas  "  noctes,"  an  ex- 
cursion was  planned  to  the  grave  of  the  famous 
Robin  Hood,  the  Rob  Roy  of  the  north,  and  an 
early  day  in  the  following  spring  was  selected  for 
the  purpose.  Our  route  laid  through  a  fine  country 
to  the  great  northern  road  between  Huddersfield 
and  Bradford.  I  remember  passing  a  magnificent 
avenue  of  firs,  which  line  the  road  for  some  dis- 
tance. The  scenery  reminded  me  of  Hampshire. 
At  length  we  reached  Kirklees  Park,  the  seat  of 
Sir  George  Armytage,  Bart.  The  house  as  you 
approach  it  has  an  imposing  appearance  ;  we  were, 
however,  principally  interested  in  tracing  some 
vestiges  of  the  abbpy  where  this  celebrated  outlaw 
and  "  Little  John"  and  their  lawless  companions 
temporarily  sojourned,  and  where  Robin  himself 
died.  Right  or  wrong,  we  fixed  upon  a  certain 
spot  as  its  site,  and  then  rested  for  awhile  in  the 
shade  of  some  wide-spreading  trees  which  stand 
between  the  house  and  the  adjoining  thicket. 

The  notes  of  the  cuckoo  invited  us  to  the  woods  ; 
the  bluebells  and  the  primroses  enamelled  the 
pathway,  and  we  followed  its  leading  till  we  ar- 
rived at  a  spot  where,  without  much  effort,  it  was 
easy  to  imagine  oneself  in  some  forest  shut  out 
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from  the  dwellings  of  man.  We  had  not  wandered 
far  before  the  sky  was  clouded,  and  suddenly  a 
shower  began  to  fall.  Sheltered  by  that  dense 
foliage,  we  listened  to  the  large  rain-drops  as  they 
pattered  amongst  the  branches  waving  high  over 
our  heads,  but  we  felt  them  not.  Presently  the 
sun  burst  forth  again,  and  one  of  its  stray  yet 
beautiful  beams  rested  on  the  grave  of  the  outlaw  ! 
We  were  silent  as  we  drew  near  to  it ;  for  there 
is  something  about  the  sepulchre,  whether  it  be  in 
the  crowded  city,  or  canopied  by  the  gorgeous 
edifice,  or  in  one  of  the  vast  solitudes  of  nature, 
which  hushes  and  solemnizes  the  spirit,  creating 
an  undefinable  emotion,  something  which  identifies 
us  with  the  fate  of  the  departed,  and  whispers  of 
the  moment  when  our  ashes  will  be  blended  with 
those  of  the  sleepless  multitude  over  whose  dust 
we  are  constantly  treading. 

Robin  Hood's  grave  is  in  the  thickest  of  the 
wood,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  footpath,  and  is 
only  to  be  distinguished,  amongst  the  brambles 
which  luxuriate  around  it,  by  the  iron-rails  placed 
for  its  protection.  These  are  interwoven  with  the 
clematis,  the  wild  rose,  and  the  ivy.  The  place 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  visited  of  late  ;  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
shrubs  by  which  it  was  blockaded.  Within  the 
railing  were  two  large  stones ;  one  said  to  be  the 
original  which  first  marked  the  grave ;  it  bore 
traces  of  an  inscription,  now  illegible — this  was 
replaced  about  a  century  ago  by  the  present  stone, 
which  has  the  following  inscription,  copied  verba- 
tim from  the  ancient  one  : — 

"  %ear  unberneab  fits  laftl  stean 
lai*  robert  earl  of  Jljurctingtuti 
near  arctr  tier  aj  bie  sa  jjeufl 
an  pijil  fcauln  im  robin  fteuU 
stcfc  utlato*  aj  bt  an  ij  men 
bil  enrjlanii  ntbr  si  arjen. 
©biit  24  feal  befeerabria  1217." 

Shortly  after  this  we  made  another  excursion  to 
the  kindred  settlements  of  Mirfield  and  Gomersall, 
wiiere  we  were  received  with  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness. The  route  up  Tong-lane,  through  the  vil- 
lage and  away  to  Gomersall,  presents,  on  a  fine 
May  morning,  a  scene  equal  to  anything  I  have 
met  with  in  any  part  of  the  country  ;  and  then  the 
simplicity  and  the  quiet  which  pervade  these  Mo- 
ravian settlements  give  to  them  a  primitive  aspect, 
and  invest  them  with  an  interest  which  cannot  be 
appreciated  by  any  who  have  not  visited  them. 
They  are  green  oases  in  the  vast  desert  of  humani- 
ty, to  which  the  heart  clings  with  tenacious  fond- 
ness. Long  years  have  passed  since  the  days  of 
which  I  write,  but  I  still  love  to  recur  to  the  me- 
mory of  these  times.  The  only  objection  is  we 
were  too  happy — we  knew  trouble  only  by  recollec- 
tion or  by  name.  Even  the  tedium  and  drudgery 
of  school  exercises  were  done  away  with  by  the 
blandness  and  the  skill  of  the  teachers,  whom  we 
feared  not  as  tyrants,  but  loved  as  friends.  The 
innocence  of  the  place,  however,  did  anything  but 
fit  us  for  the  roughness  and  uncongenialities  of 
future  life.  The  susceptible  and  warm-hearted, 
while  cherishing  sympathies  productive  of  the  most 
exquisite  sensations,  dreamed  not  that  they  were 
dangerous— leading  to  trains  of  thought  too  fine 
for  contact  with  common  things,  and  creating 
agony  the  most  intense,  and  sorrow  the  most  bitter" 
Still  the  taste  was  cultivated  and  the  intellect  im- 
proved, while  the  higher  and   the  holier  require- 


ments of  religion  were  so  brought  before  us,  that 
we  longed  to  hear  more  of  its  sacred  mysteries. 
If  I  understand  it  as  exemplified  amongst  the  Mo- 
ravians during  my  residence  at  Fulneck,  religion 
was  genuine,  unostentatious,  unobtrusive  principle, 
unalloyed  by  the  cant  of  fanatics,  or  by  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  vulgar,  and  as  such,  could  not  but 
produce  lasting  impressions  on  minds  just  begin- 
ning to  expand  and  to  put  forth  their  powers. 
The  very  beauties  of  nature,  when  pondering  in 
those  sylvan  solitudes,  summoned  up  the  spirit  of 
early  and  pure  feeling — the  beautiful  and  congenial 
services  of  the  temple  led  that  feeling  up  "  to 
nature's  God."  Peaceful,  happy  days !  surely  I 
am  not  the  only  one  oppressed  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  little  improvement  I  made  of  them ; 
nor  can  mine  be  the  only  spirit  which  would  gladly 
shake  off  the  defilement  it  has  since  contracted  in 
the  great  world. 

"  Oh  mihi  praeteritos  referat  si  Jupiter  annos  !" 


Fom  the  Art-Union. 


PARQUETAGE. 
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We  this  month  present  a  lithograph  contain- 
ing twelve  different  patterns  of  parquetage,  or 
inlaid  wood  flooring,  constituting  the  first  set  of  a 
series  of  designs  in  plain  and  colored  woods,  to  ap- 
pear in  this  and  succeeding  numbers  of  the  Art- 
Union* 

The  print  exhibits  the  manufacture  only  in  its 
simplest  and  plainest  forms  :  the  prints  intended  to 
follow  will  be  colored  in  imitation  of  the  various 
woods  employed,  and  will  consist  of  the  richest 
and  most  complicated  designs.  The  introducer 
into  England  of  the  inventions  which  facilitate  the 
production  of  these  designs  in  parquetage,  is  Mr. 
Steinitz,  whose  establishment  is  at  No.  10,  Ber- 
ners-street,  Commercial-road  East,  where  we  have 
been  favored  with  permission  to  inspect  the  means 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  numerous  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  parquet  existing  at  the  manu- 
factory ;  after  having  examined  the  examples 
laid  down  by  him  in  the  galleries  of  rooms  at 
Lloyd's. 

Wood  flooring  laid  down  in  patterns — called 
parquet  by  our  French  neighbors — the  term  we 
adopt — is,  of  course,  of  ancient  use  ;  and  had  we 
not  improvements  to  announce,  uniting,  as  we 
have  convinced  ourselves,  solidity  and  embel- 
lishment with  cheapness,  no  useful  end  could 
be  answered  in  thus  calling  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  well  known  that  oak  floorings  laid  down  in 
patterns,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex, 
are  in  common  use  in  France,  and  were  so  an- 
ciently in  our  own  country — beautiful  remnants  of 
which  exist  in  many  of  the  mansions  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  These  floor- 
ings of  the  present  day  in  France  are  often  very 
costly,  and  constitute  not  unfrequently  the  richest 

*  Of  the  designs  in  the  plate  which  accompanies  these 
remarks — No.  1  is  a  parallel  plain  wainscot,  tongued  and 
grooved,  laid  down  without  any  nails  being  visible. — 
2.  The  same,  oblique.— 3.  The  same,  zigzag.— 4.  Gate 
pattern.— 5.  Zigzag  pattern,  in  two  kinds  of  oak. — 6. 
Gate  pattern,  oblique.— 7.  Star  pattern.— 8.  Chessboard 
pattern,  plated  in  different  directions  of  the  grain  of  the 
wood.— 9.  Diamond  pattern,  dark  and  light  oak.— 10. 
Triangle  pattern,  dark  and  light  oak.— 11.  Diamond  gate, 
plated  or  solid.— 12.  Citadel  pattern,  in  oak  and  teak. 
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feature  of  the  salons  in  which  they  appear,  being 
waxed  and  polished  with  as  much  care  as  is  be- 
stowed upon  the  most  valuable  articles  of  furniture 
among  ourselves.  The  indispensability  of  carpets 
to  our  ideas  of  comfort,  contents  us  with  a  flooring 
of  Baltic  timber  which  is  not  seen  ;  but  there  are 
yet  circumstances  under  which  flooring  cannot  be 
thus  covered  ;  and  we  submit  that  a  floor  of  orna- 
mental design,  laid  down  at  a  price  little  exceed- 
ing that,  of  the  most  ordinary  materials  fitted  in  the 
commonest  style,  must  be  more  desirable  than 
inch-and-a-half  or  two-inch  deal,  that  will  harmo- 
nize in  nowise  with  any  class  of  ornament.  The 
wood-floorings  in  France  have,  of  late  years,  be- 
come much  richer  in  design  than  formerly,  from 
the  introduction  of  variously  colored  exotic  woods. 
In  the  palaces  of  Italy,  luxury  in  this  respect 
reached  its  climax  centuries  ago  in  the  adaptation 
of  those  marble  floorings  which  can  never  be  ex- 
celled. If  our  climate  were  much  more  propitious 
than  it  is,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  adopt  anything 
heavier  than  wood  to  our  ordinary  contract  brick 
dwellings,  which  form,  perhaps,  the  extremity  of 
an  architectural  sliding  scale  whereof  the  Tuscan 
palaces  supply  the  other,  whence  we  may  select 
as  an  example  the  Pitti  Palace — literally  a  pile  of 
rocks  paved  throughout  with  blocks  of  polished 
marble. 

We  cannot  contemplate  such  a  change  as  the 
dismissal  of  carpets  in  our  ordinary  dwellings,  and 
the  substitution  generally  of  inlaid  flooring  for 
apartments  of  habitual  use  ;  but  we  have  to  ob- 
serve that  in  this  country,  more  than  any  other  in 
the  world,  there  are  rooms  devoted  to  public  busi- 
ness, being  the  property  of  the  public,  which  can- 
not be  carpeted,  and  to  which  an  inlaid  flooring 
would  constitute  a  finishing  ornament.  Besides 
these,  are  countless  public  institutions,  on  the  im- 
provement and  embellishment  of  which  money  has 
been  unsparingly  lavished,  and  of  which  the  miser- 
able deal  flooring  sorts  very  ill  with  the  ornament 
of  the  rest.  For  libraries  and  ball-rooms  in  the 
mansions  of  the  wealthy,  nothing  could  be  more 
suitable,  inasmuch  as  it  could  be  laid  down  in  any 
taste  of  any  color.  A  small  portion  has,  as  we 
have  intimated,  been  laid  down  on  one  of  the  stair- 
cases of  the  Royal  Exchange.  This  is  entirely  of 
oak,  and  a  simple  design  ;  but  the  effect  is  much 
superior  to  that  of  merely  plain  oak,  and  incom- 
parably richer  than  any  other  wood  flooring  that 
could  be  laid  down,  with  a  view  to  actual  dura- 
bility. To  the  grain  of  deal,  dust  more  readily 
attaches  itself  than  to  that  of  any  other  wood  ; 
oak,  we  know,  especially  rejects  it;  hence,  even 
a  plain  oak  floor,  covered  with  carpeting,  as  har- 
boring less  dust  than  deal,  conduces  not  only  to 
preservation  of  furniture,  but,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  to  that  of  the  health  of  persons  of 
delicate  constitutions  ;  and  such  plain  oak  flooring 
may  be  adapted  at  little  more  cost  than  that  of 
deal. 

This  parquetage  has  been  already  laid  down  to 
some  extent ;  but,  not  being  yet  sufficiently 
known,  it  has  not  been  employed  in  proportion  to 
its  value.  Many  architects  have  caused  to  be  laid 
down  plain  wainscot,  or  a  simple  ornamental  floor- 
ing, with  a  rich  border  in  colored  woods ;  and 
others  have  covered  the  centre  with  armorial  bear- 
ings, surrounded  by  a  pattern  border,  the  carpet 
covering  only  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  being 
removed  upon  occasions.  The  introducer  has  laid 
down  one  floor  with  the  flags  of  all  nations,  the 


effect  of  which  is  highly  imposing.  This  requires 
some  explanation  witli  regard  to  the  limited  range 
of  colors  in  wood,  and  the  variety  necessary  to  ex- 
ecute works  of  this  nature.  The  natural  wood 
supplies  every  color  except  blue  and  green  ; — 
these  are  obtained  by  staining  the  wood,  which  is 
made  to  receive  the  color  so  perfectly  through  its 
entire  substance  that  it  may  be  planed  without 
any  change  of  tone.  A  primary  object  of  the  in- 
troducer has  been  to  secure  the  wood  against  warp- 
ing or  shrinking  ;  this  is  effected  by  a  chemical 
process  of  seasoning  that  renders  the  wood  as  fit 
for  use  as  if  it  had  been  kept  for  a  number  of  years 
for  the  attainment  of  the  same  object.  The  woods 
usually  employed,  in  addition  to  oak,  are  ma- 
hogany, cedar,  coralvvood,  satinwood,  rosewood, 
maple,  ebony,  limetree,  and  purplewood.  The 
ordinary  method  on  the  continent  of  laying  down  a 
parquet  is  by  drawing  the  pattern  on  the  floor  pre- 
pared to  receive  it,  and  then  proceeding  to  lay  it 
down  piece  by  piece  until  the  whole  is  completed. 
On  the  contrary,  at  this  establishment  the  thin 
plates  of  wood  are  fitted  on  stout  oak  compart- 
ment frames,  in  squares,  diagonals,  or  in  any  other 
form  according  to  design,  and,  thus  framed,  are 
laid  down  with  certainty  and  solidity,  with  a  sur- 
face as  even  as  that  of  a  mahogany  table,  and  with 
the  joinings  perfectly  close  and  firm.  These  oak 
frames  are  one  inch  and  one  eighth  in  thickness, 
and  the  plates  of  the  valuable  exotic  woods  are  of 
the  thickness  of  a  quarter  to  three  eighths  of  an 
inch.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  a 
technical  description  of  the  processes  of  seasoning, 
cutting,  &c,  &c,  through  which  the  wood  passes 
before  it  is  ready  to  lay  down  ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  advert  to  the  methods  of  preparation,  inas- 
much as  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  means  em- 
ployed at  this  establishment,  whereby  the  price  of 
this  kind  of  flooring  is  fixed  in  their  prospectus  at 
a  rate  so  low.  In  order  to  make  this  intelligible, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that,  whereas  in 
France  and  elsewhere  the  plates  of  wood  are  pre- 
pared by  hand,  here  the  tardy  office  of  the  hand 
is  rapidly  performed  by  a  numerous  set  of  cir- 
cular saws,  and  finished  by  being  planed  by  a 
lathe. 

The  object  of  the  introducer  is,  of  course,  to 
make  his  useful  and  very  beautiful  manufacture 
more  extensively  known,  by  so  submitting,  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  such  matters,  the  vari- 
ous examples,  as  to  make  the  design  and  purpose 
more  clearly  understood  than  any  merely  written 
description  could  do. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plan  will  be  ere 
long  in  very  extensive  use.  Mr.  Steinitz  has 
already  introduced  it  into  Windsor  Castle,  where 
there  are  two  rooms  thus  adorned  ;  arrangements 
are  in  progress  for  its  introduction  into  some  im- 
portant public  buildings,  and  into  the  mansions  of 
several  of  our  nobility. 

After  the  publication  of  the  series,  of  which 
we  here  give  the  commencement,  a  main  object 
of  the  introducer  will  be  attained — inasmuch  as 
the  system  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively  known 
throughout  England  ;  inquiries  will  thus  be  made  ; 
information  will  be  consequently  obtained  ;  and 
the  beautiful  process  cannot,  we  think,  fail  to  be 
very  generally  adopted — not  alone  in  the  palaces 
of  the  great,  but  in  the  dwellings  of  persons  of 
comparatively  limited  means,  who  study  the  true 
refinements  which  are  the  best  luxuries  of  life. 
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From  Tait's  Magazine. 

Insect  Life.  By  David  Badham,  M.D.,  late  Rad- 
cliffe  Travelling  Fellow  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  &c,  &c.  Small  octavo,  pp.  171.  Ed- 
inburgh :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  straight-forward  and  un- 
pretending character  of  this  little  volume  may  not 
tend  to  make  its  real  merits  overlooked- — for  they 
are  great.  For  one  thing,  it  is  as  entertaining  as 
a  fairy  tale.  The  habits,  tricks,  and,  shall  we 
say,  passions  or  weaknesses  of  his  pismires,  bees, 
and  beetles  are,  from  the  lively  style  of  the  writer, 
rendered  quite  as  diverting  as  the  history  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lilliput.  This  is  a  merit,  inde- 
pendently of  the  scientific  knowledge  displayed  in 
the  treatise,  and  one  which  enhances  its  other 
claims.  The  volume  furnishes  abundance  of 
tempting  extracts  ;  we  must  be  content  with  one  or 
two  on  some  of  the  habits  of  insects. 

"  The  Pinnaphylax  is  a  small  crab,  naked  like 
Bernard  the  Hermit,  but  is  furnished  with  good 
eyes,  and  lives  in  the  same  shell  with  the  Pinna. 
When  they  want  food,  the  Pinna  opens  its  shell 
and  sends  its  faithful  ally  to  forage  ;  but  if  the 
cancer  sees  the  polypus,  he  returns  immediately 
to  the  arms  of  his  blind  hostess,  who  by  closing 
the  shell  avoids  the  fury  of  the  enemy.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  forager  has  procured  a  booty, 
he  brings  it  to  the  opening  of  the  shell,  when  it  is 
admitted,  and  they  divide  the  prey. 

"  In  an  Italian  forest  I  once  came  upon  a  piece 
of  foot-path,  covered  for  several  feet  with  swarms 
of  ants,  evidently  occupied  in  something  in  which 
they  had  a  common  interest,  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  war.  A  detachment  of  the  '  Formica  rufi- 
collis,'  which  wore  a  dark  uniform  with  a  red 
collar,  was  coming  forth  from  the  grass  in  which 
their  encampment  lay  ;  they  made  for  a  large 
chestnut-tree,  upon  which  a  considerable  number 
of  black  ants,  (Formica  pubescens,)  insects  of 
three  times  their  stature,  were  posted,  and  taking 
measures  to  receive  them.  There  appeared  to  be 
so  much  ferocity,  and  so  much  purpose,  in  the 
manoeuvres  on  both  sides,  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  be  interested  while  looking  on.  Having 
stopped  some  time  to  observe  them,  I  saw  several 
of  the  besieged  party,  as  soon  as  any  one  of  them 
took  a  prisoner,  carrying  him  up  in  his  mouth  to  a 
Tarpeian  height,  and  then  let  him  drop  on  the 
plain  below.  The  red-necked  ants,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  immense  force  completely  surrounded  the 
enemy's  position,  and  stood  ready  with  their  jaws 
open  to  seize  any  straggler  from  above,  who  was 
sure  to  meet  with  no  quarter  when  the  fortune  of 
war  had  placed  him  in  their  power.  Many  of 
the  episodes  in  this  heroic  poem  were  curious 
enough  ;  and  among  the  most  so  were  those  pro- 
duced by  my  interfering,  and  amusing  myself  by 
backing  the  reluctant,  and  placing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  enterprising.     #     *     *     # 

"I  once  observed  a  settlement  of  small  black 
ants  (Formica  picea)  occupied  in  carrying  supplies 
along  the  most  frequented  path  of  a  garden.  As, 
in  looking  out  of  a  window  at  the  proceedings  of  a 
mob,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  any  individuals  who 
distinguish  themselves,  I  had  occasion,  being 
favorably  placed,  to  notice  the  proceedings  of  two 
ants  in  particular,  charged,  jointly,  with  a  load  too 
large  for  their  strength.  This  industrious  couple, 
in  meeting  others  who  (as  is  their  well-known 
habit)  would  have  been  proud  to  join  them,  went 
out  of  their  way  to   avoid  receiving   assistance, 


which,  to  all  appearance,  would  have  been  very 
seasonable — foolish  ants !  But  they  soon  re- 
covered their  character  for  sagacity.  Arrived 
near  the  entrance  of  their  warehouse,  they  de- 
posited the  object  which  had  cost  them  so  much 
labor,  and  went  foward  to  reconnoitre  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  hole  which  was  to  receive  it.  After 
looking  down  for  some  time,  and  seeing  that  it 
would  do,  they  fetched  the  burden  to  the  edge  of 
the  pit,  went  down,  and  dragged  it  after  them — 
sagacious  ants  !  They  must  have  agreed  to  assure 
themselves  of  the  size  in  the  first  instance. 

"One  day,  later  in  the  season,  a  body  of  the 
same  ants  was  gathered  together  under  a  parsley 
plant  four  feet  high,  of  which  the  slender  stalk 
was  heavily  charged  with  seed  ;  the  seed  was  fall- 
ing fast,  and,  as  it  fell,  they  rolled  it  oft' to  a  place 
of  security,  with  most  obvious  regularity  and  every 
appearance  of  attention.  But  the  operation  was 
much  more  curious  than  it  at  first  appeared  ; — the 
seeds  did  not  fall  spontaneously  ;  they  were 
gathered  by  a  party  stationed  on  the  branches  of 
the  plant,  who  stripped  it  as  men  gather  apples. 
One  ant  was  working  away  for  nearly  half  a 
minute  before  his  mandibles  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting an  individual  seed  sufficiently  loosened  to  drop 
it  to  his  colleagues  below  ;  at  least  twenty  others 
were  similarly  occupied  ;  and,  as  the  seeds  fell, 
away  they  went.  One  seed  alone,  in  a  particular 
instance,  remaining  attached  to  its  stalk,  the  ant 
that  took  it  oft",  as  if  perceiving  that  there  was 
no  more  labor  to  transact  on  the  spot,  in  place 
of  throwing  it  down  to  his  companions  as  before, 
kept  possession  of  it,  and  made  his  way  with  it  to 
the  ground.     *     *     *     * 

"  A  friend,  on  whose  perfect  accuracy  I  can 
rely,  gives  his  experience  of  the  sagacity  of  ants 
in  the  following  interesting  recital  : — In  a  villa 
near  Geneva  his  bedroom  was  overrun  with  ants. 
After  looking  about  to  find  from  whence  they 
came,  he  one  day  discovered  that  a  rod  of  iron, 
which  was  in  immediate  communication  with  the 
garden  under  his  window,  was  the  means  by 
which  they  gained  access  to  his  dormitory.  From 
this,  therefore,  he  repeatedly  shook  them  for  some 
days,  killing  a  great  many,  until  at  last  not  one 
was  any  longer  to  be  seen  on  the  iron  rod  as  here- 
tofore ;  still  they  infested  the  premises.  One 
night,  happening  to  go  to  the  balcony  to  look  at 
the  moon,  which  was  at  its  full,  and  shining  very 
brightly,  he  was  struck  by  a  sparkling  appearance 
on  the  iron  rod,  and  on  examining  it  he  found  it 
covered  by  myriads  of  ants.  Alarmed  at  the 
death  of  so  many  of  their  tribe,  and  warned  by 
those  who  had  escaped,  they  must,  he  thinks, 
have  taken  counsel  together,  and  knowing  the 
hour  at  which  he  was  not  likely  to  be  in  the  way 
to  molest  them,  have  agreed  to  change  their 
early  habits,  and  burglariously  to  enter  the  premi- 
ses after  dark. 

"  It  will  be  said  that  none  of  these  acts  can  be 
attributed  to  instinct,  for  this  power  executes  uni- 
formly and  blindly  the  same  perpetual  task  ; 
whereas  here  the  conduct  of  the  individual  is 
adapted  to  circumstances.  If  so,  he  acts  with  un- 
derstanding ;  for  it  is  the  characteristic  of  that 
faculty  that  it  deals  with  what  is  contingent,  and 
regulates  the  selection  of  means  according  to 
emergencies.  Some  persons  speak  of  insect-in- 
telligence in  a  way  which  leads  me  to  suspect  that 
they  mean  something  more  by  the  word  than  the 
understanding,  as  insects  manifest  it;  they  cling 
to  it  as  a  formula  for  charming  away  certain  diffi- 
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culties  which  beset  the  question.  But  if  insects 
are  intelligent,  they  must  possess  that  intelligence 
which  the  higher  animals  also  possess  ;  for  there 
is  but  one  understanding  as  there  is  but  one  sensi- 
bility, and  the  operations  of  the  one,  like  that  of 
the  senses  which  minister  to  the  other,  are  defined 
and  limited  by  the  same  rules  in  all  cases.  The 
data  may  be  different ;  the  vividness  of  the  faculty 
may  be  unequal  ;  but  its  starting-point,  its  ways 
and  means,  and  the  results,  will  be  the  same  in 
every  class  which  partakes  of  it.  Now,  when  the 
dog  occasionally  startles  us  by  his  conduct,  which 
seems  to  bear  the  stamp  of  reason,  why  do  we  re- 
sist the  conclusion  which  circumstances  seem  to 
force  upon  us?  Is  it  because  we  do  not  think  a 
few  instances  sufficient?" 

In  brief,  Dr.  Badham  is  skeptical  about  what  is 
termed  insect-intelligence ;  and,  relating  several 
wondrous  stories  of  the  apparent  understanding  of 
flies,  ants,  &c,  he  yet  shows  that,  when  in- 
vestigated, they  are,  after  all,  not  so  very  won- 
derful. 


From  Fraser'a  Magazine. 
THE    SISTER   ANGELS. 

Beautiful  thought !  as  we  wander  on 
Through  dark  and  stony  fields  of  strife, 

A  guardian  angel  travels  too, 
Sowing  his  Eden-seed  on  life. 

And,  sweet  to  think,  that  angel  sees 
In  cloudless  light  our  Father's  face  ;* 

Breathing  sometimes  in  mortal  eyes 
A  faint  reflection  of  the  grace. 

From  Heaven  two  humbler  friends  are  sent, 
With  staff  and  lamp  our  path  to  guide ; 

Faith's  ling'ring,  hopeful  eye,  may  trace 
Blessing  and  Trial  side  by  side. 

Idly  the  musing  scholar  marks 

The  sunless  figures  on  a  dial ; 
In  vain  Truth's  text  we  strive  to  read, 

Save  on  the  shaded  face  of  Trial. 

Blessing  and  Trial  ever  travel 

Time's  road  of  pleasure  and  alarm  ; 

Blessing  on  Trial  a  lustre  throwing, 

While  Trial  on  Blessing  sheds  a  charm. 

Sometimes  Blessing,  sometimes  Trial, 
About  the  pilgrim's  step  is  seen  ; 

One  leaves  a  summer  glow  to  cover 
Her  sister  with  its  golden  sheen. 

When  the  twilight  shutter  whispers 

That  Trial  the  threshold-stone  hath  crost, 

The  mild-eyed  angel,  Blessing,  sprinkles 
Her  precious  spikenard  on  the  lost. 

Some  sweet  and  holy  comfort  rises, 
The  mourners'  room  a  perfume  fills  ; 

And  the  dear  face,  by  faith  transfigured, 
Illumines  all  our  tearful  ills. 

The  faint  eye  droops  before  thy  glory, 
Oh,  dazzling  mystery  of  Love  ! — 

That  we  from  thorns  should  pluck  our  roses, 
From  flood  and  tempest  hail  our  dove ! 

They  who  to  lonely  seas  go  down, 

Where  merchant-galleys  groan  and  reel, 

And  the  fierce  billow,  thund'ring  past, 
Hisses  against  the  smoking  keel : — 

Rare  visions  oft  they  gaze  on  ;  tinging 
The  surge  that  drives  th'  wand'rer  home, 

*  St.  Matthew,  xviii.  10. 


A  purple  light  the  wafer  colors, 
Painting  a  rainbow  in  the  foam.* 

So  when,  from  Fortune's  low'ring  hills, 
With  fire  and  cloud  the  blast  descends, 

And  Hope's  vexed  ship  from  wave  to  wave, 
Like  some  tost  pine-tree  shrieks  and  bends, 

Blessing's  white  footstep  trembles  o'er 
The  swelling  storm  of  fear  and  night, 

And  in  the  foaming  track  of  Trial 
Kindles  a  rainbow  of  delight. 

Nor  sea  alone,  but  sounding  forest, 

Vapory  hill-top,  flow'ring  glade, 
Their  blessing  find  in  summer  sun, 

Their  trial-hour  in  winter  shade. 

And,  look,  those  shades  are  only  curtains, 
Let  down  by  Nature  fold  on  fold, 

To  light  with  clearer  beam  the  pageant 
Crowding  her  wondrous  stage  of  gold. 

Blame  not  the  poet,  then,  if  gazing 
On  stream  and  wood,  in  joy  or  gloom, 

He  learns  from  grass  or  flower  the  lesson, 
That  sun  and  rain  wake  richest  bloom. 

Full  well  he  knows  the  veil  of  Trial 

O'er  life's  dark  theatre  is  drawn, 
That  Blessing's  sunny  wings  behind, 

May  flush  the  darkness  into  dawn. 

For  Blessing's  smile  is  sweetest  when 
Her  sister's  wintry  shade  she  breaks  ; 

And  even  Trial  to  hearts  grows  dear, 

When  Blessing  dries  her  streaming  cheeks. 

Though  green  the  spot  where  Blessing  pitches 
Her  radiant  tent  by  fount  or  wood, 

With  brightest  zone  she  comes  to  meet  us, 
In  wither'd  bower  where  Trial  stood. 

March  15,  1845.  R.  A.  Willmott. 

Note. — Mr.  Le  Bas,  the  late  Principal  of  the  East 
India  College,  has  a  beautiful  passage  on  angels  in  oue 
of  his  Discourses  : — "  Our  holy  faith  tells  us  that  heaven 
is  peopled  with  the  friends  and  guardians  of  man  ;  that 
heaven  is  agitated,  if  I  may  so  speak,  by  perpetual  sym- 
pathy with  what  is  passing  here  below.  The  blessed 
ministers  of  God  are,  doubtless,  dwelling  in  secure  and 
unutterable  bliss.  But  the  very  life  of  their  joy  consists 
in  this,  that  they  behold  the  face  of  our  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  ;  and  from  them  the  glorious  splendor  of  his 
countenance  is  reflected  back.  So  that  we  may  conceive 
the  realms  of  light  to  be  filled  with  resemblances,  faint 
and  imperfect  though  they  be,  of  the  supreme  and  con- 
summate Goodness.  And  hence  it  is  that  these  children 
of  light,  these  images  of  the  Divine  love,  are  incessantly 
bending  forward  from  their  abodes  of  glory,  and  turning 
with  watchful  looks  towards  us,  who,  by  our  natural 
birth,  are  the  heirs  of  sorrow  and  corruption." 

A  collection  of  eighty-four  life-size  portraits 
of  North  American  Indians,  the  representatives 
of  eighteen  different  tribes,  is  exhibited  at  the 
Cosmorama  Rooms,  Regent  street.  These  pic- 
tures are  all  taken  from  the  life,  by  Mr.  Inman,  an 
American  painter;  and  they  are  the  originals  from 
which  the  prints  were  copied  for  a  large  work  just 
completed  of  portraits  and  biographies  of  Indian 
chiefs.  The  variety  of  physiognomies  and  costumes, 
and  the  characteristic  traits  of  a  race  of  savages  fast 
becoming  extinct,  render  this  exhibition  curious 
and  interesting.  The  influence  of  European  blood 
in  improving  the  race  is  strikingly  apparent  in  the 
countenances  of  the  half-breeds;  whose  open,  ele- 
vated, and  intelligent  looks,  contrast  with  the  con- 
tracted, prone,  and  heavy  aspect  of  the  natives  of 
Indian  parentage. — Spectator. 

*  Of  this  phenomenon  a  description  may  be  found  in 
any  popular  book  on  science. 
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From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THOMAS   CAMP- 
BELL,   ESQ. 

My  first  meeting  with  Campbell  was  accidental. 
It  was  at  one  of  the  Polish  balls  at  Guildhall, 
given  annually  in  the  decline  of  the  year,  when  the 
Irish  tail  have  emigrated  to  Boulogne — when 
English  members  of  parliament  have  paid  their 
bills,  and  city  silk  mercers  are  plethoric  with  the 
extortions  of  the  season  ;  and  I  had  gone  more  in 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  a  literary  friend,  who 
had  rendered  himself  not  a  little  distinguished  by 
his  advocacy  of  the  cause,  than  from  any  ardent 
wish  to  be  present  at  what  I  was  half  inclined  to 
think  an  absurd  mummery  of  unsentimental  burgh- 
ers on  the  one  side  and  expatriated  rascals  on  the 
other.  My  enthusiasm  for  the  Poles  had  been 
always  strong,  though  a  little  softened  down  by 
the  specimens  one  sees  of  them  in  London  ;  and  I 
detested  their  imperial  tyrant,  but  still  I  had  little 
sympathy  for  those  annual  gatherings  of shopkeep- 
ing  fashionables  and  mountebank  patrons  of  a 
brave  nation — for  the  benevolence  and  biscuits, 
the  humanity  and  coffee-swilling  exquisitely  blend- 
ed, which  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  believes  to  be  the 
perfection  of  philanthropy.  In  the  course  of  much 
multifarious  scribble,  1  had  written  a  very  youth- 
ful diatribe  against  Nicholas,  which  had  given 
pleasure  to  some  of  the  friends  of  Poland,  and  as 
the  committee  seem  to  be  in  the  condition  of 
drowning  men,  who  catch  eagerly  at  straws,  so 
the  veriest  nonsense  gives  them  much  contentment, 
provided  it  contains  a  thrust  at  the  northern  bear, 
and  a  puff  about  their  immortal  demigod,  Koscius- 
ko. So  many  compliments  had  been  paid  to  me 
on  the  excellence  of  my  composition,  that  I 
thought  myself  in  courtesy  bound  to  go,  and  go  I 
did,  though  not  without  many  an  innate  shudder 
at  the  approaching  meeting  with  the  tallow  chand- 
lers and  pork  sellers,  and  the  greasy-fisted  Cla- 
rindas  of  the  city, 

I  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  the  room,  when 
there  suddenly  came  up  to  the  spot  in  which  I  and 
my  friend  stood,  a  small  thin  man,  with  a  remark- 
ably cunning  and  withered  face,  eyes  cold  and 
glassy,  like  those  of  a  dead  haddock,  a  brown  wig 
neatly  fitted  on,  a  blue  coat,  not  of  the  newest, 
with  brass  or  gilt  buttons,  and  a  buff  waistcoat. 
He  had  no  gloves,  and  his  hands  were  coarse  and 
wrinkled.  His  eyebrows  were  thick  and  slightly 
grey,  and  though  the  lines  of  the  face  denoted  an 
inner  man  of  much  sagacity  and  shrewdness,  their 
outward  expression  was  the  most  vacant  and  un- 
meaning in  the  world  ;  and  it  was  painful  to  look 
and  think  how  heartbroken  must  be  the  spirit  that 
animated  so  cold  and  cynical  a  countenance.  The 
wan  light  of  the  features  was  to  the  purple  fire  of 
youth  and  heartiness  what  the  dull  and  misty  ex- 
halations of  the  fens  are  to  the  enchanting  lustre 
of  the  stars.  There  was  something  remarkably 
mean  and  vulgar  in  his  face ;  the  lips  were  thin 
and  the  reverse  of  juicy  or  joyous  ;  but  the  brow 
was  good,  though  not  high,  or  indicative  of  great 
mental  power ;  and  he  came  into  the  room  with 
more  of  a  smirk  than  became  a  person  of  his  years, 
and  with  an  evident  contempt  for  the  company 
which  he  was  about  to  join.  He  singled  out  my 
friend  immediately,  apparently  glad  to  find  a  gen- 
tleman present,  approached  and  accosted  him  ;  and 
when  the  first  greetings  were  over,  the  former 
electrified   me   by  introducing  me   as  "  a  distin- 


guished friend  of  Poland,"  to  Mr.  Thomas  Camp- 
bell. 

I  was  quite  unprepared  for  this.  I  had  never 
seen  Campbell  before,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
picture,  on  which  I  had  often  gazed  with  delight, 
had  given  me  the  idea  of  a  noble  and  eminently 
handsome  looking  man — one  of  the  gallant  cava- 
lier minstrels  of  old,  who  were  equally  beloved 
by  the  muses  and  the  ladies ;  and  wonderful 
indeed  was  the  contrast  between  this  imaginary 
portrait  and  the  miserable  dwarf  who  stood  beside 
me,  and  in  whose  brow  I  recognized  the  stiffness 
of  some  humble  Scotch  dominie,  rather  than  the 
fine  courtesy  of  a  great  English  poet  who  had 
moved  in  the  highest  circles,  and  in  the  highest 
had  been  a  luminary.  I  was  so  astonished,  indeed, 
that  I  could  scarcely  mumble  out  an  ordinary  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction  at  the  introduction,  and  we 
three  stood  for  almost  a  minute  in  as  awkward  a 
posture  as  possible. 

We  first  talked  about  the  company.  Campbell 
looked  about,  and  gave  that  cynical  smile  which  I 
have  so  often  seen  playing  over  his  countenance. 
"  Patrons  of  Polish  bravery  and  gallantry,"  said 
he,  with  a  curl  of  the  lip.  "They  come  here 
from  their  counters  and  shopboards  to  gratify  their 
own  vanity,  and  not  to  assist  the  brave  men  of 
Warsaw.  In  an  hour  you  will  overhear  in  every 
circle  where  two  or  three  young  and  old  women 
are  met — '  Did  you  see  the  lord?  '  '  I  danced  with 
Lord  Stuart.'  •  Look  at  that  impudent  thing,  Miss 
Jones,  how  she  is  staring  at  cousin  Mary  waltzing 
with  the  lord.'  In  a  word,  all  their  talk  will  be 
about  a  lord,  and  in  particular  the  lord  who  gets 
up  this  ball.  If  there  were  not  a  live  lord  at  the 
bottom  of  this  gathering,  the  gathering  would 
never  grow  to  its  present  size.  Englishmen  love 
two  things  more  than  any  people  in  the  world — a 
lord  and  a  bully ;  and  they  will  truckle  to  both  in 
proportion  as  they  are  lorded  over  and  bullied." 
He  then  said  to  me,  "Have  you  ever  been  here 
before?"  I  said  "No,"  and  added  that  my  opin- 
ions of  the  company  were  nearly  in  accordance 
with  his  own.  "  The  hall  is  a  fine  one,"  he 
replied.  "  We  shall  have  a  concert  to-night — 
plenty  of  Italian  singing."  This  was  said  with 
an  inimitable  sneer.  I  asked  him  whether  he  did 
not  like  Italian  music.  "Just  as  much,"  he 
replied,  "  as  I  like  Italian  poetry — a  sweetmeat 
thing  of  sugar  and  trash,  pleasant  to  taste,  but 
no  one  ever  enjoyed  a  meal  of  it."  I  ventured  to 
name  Dante  Alighieri.  "He  was  a  man,"  said 
Campbell ;  "  but  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
I  never  read  a  line  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  I 
am  too  indolent.  It  is  a  schoolboy  task,  and  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  sitting  down  to  Nonnus  or 
Aristotle,  as  to  Dante.  To  understand  the  latter, 
would  require  more  labor  than  the  pleasure  would 
be  worth.  His  grand  thoughts  may  be  golden 
apples  of  song,  but  they  must  be  got  by  vanquish- 
ing a  dragon.  I  have  often  flitted  about  Dante, 
and  stolen  a  glimpse  of  his  treasures,  but  nothing 
more.  I  like  the  man's  life,  and  I  think  his  poetry 
a  picture  of  a  stern,  hard-headed  minstrel's  thick- 
coming  fancies.  Some  of  the  finest  lines  Lord 
Byron  ever  wrote,  are  contained  in  the  prophecy 
of  Dante. 

•  'T  is  the  doom 
Of  spirits  of  my  order  to  be  rack'd 
In  life  ;  to  wear  their  hearts  out,  and  consume 
Their  days  in  endless  strife,  and  die  alone  : 
Then  future  thousands  crowd  around  their  tomb, 
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And  pilgrims  come  from  climes  where  they  have 

known 
The  name  of  him,  who  now  is  but  a  name  ; 
And  wasting  homage  o'er  the  sullen  stone, 
Spread  his,  by  him  unheard,  unheeded  fame.' 

"  Byron  wrote  these  with  a  bottle  of  gin  under 
his  vest."  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  ever 
looked  into  the  translation  of  Dante,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gary.  He  answered  with  scorn — "  Cary  was 
a  good-for-nothing  beef-devouring  parson,  who 
could  not  appreciate  Dante.  I  would  rather  break 
stones  than  read  his  horrible  halting  verses.  For 
a  man  who  cares  for  poetry,  Dante  is  worth  learn- 
ing Italian  for — better  worth  the  toil  of  acquiring 
a  new  language,  than  that  most  lugubrious  and 
dull  jester,  Cervantes,  to  read  whom  in  the  origi- 
nal, poor  old  Lord  Camden  devoted  his  dotage.  I 
have  not  read  a  book  these  twenty  years,  nor  had 
the  heart  to  read  it."  I  asked  him,  did  he  not 
think  there  was  a  resemblance  between  Byron  and 
Dante,  and  might  not  that  account  for  the  superior 
spirit  of  the  former's  song,  whenever  the  illustri- 
ous ministrel  of  Florence  was  mentioned  1  He 
answered,  "  there  was  a  slight  resemblance — a 
very,  very  slight  resemblance.  Dante  was  in  heart 
and  soul  a  gentleman ;  Byron  was  in  heart  and 
soul  a  blackguard,  immensely  vain,  vulgar,  bully- 
ing, ignorant,  and  mendacious.  Even  in  the  affair 
of  their  wives,  see  how  differently  the  two  men 
behaved.  Dante  had  the  misfortune  to  be  wedded 
to  one  of  the  vilest  shrews  in  Italy.  She  led  him 
a  dog's  life — a  life  of  the  most  odious  domestic 
tyranny  ;  she  was  a  firebrand,  a  fury,  a  breathing 
Alecto.  Yet  Dante  never  once  alludes  to  the 
matter,  and  his  works  are  as  silent  about  her  as  if 
she  had  never  existed."  "  Nay,"  cried  I,  "  don't 
you  remember  the  line  in  the  Inferno,  canto  xvi., 
in  which  one  of  the  damned  souls,  Jacopo  Rus- 
ticci,  says — 

•  La  fiera  moglie,  piu  ch'  altro,  mi  mioce. 

More  than  aught  else  my  furious  wife  annoys  me.' 

This  has  been  generally  supposed  to  allude  to 
Dante's  own  wife."  "  I  never,"  replied  Camp- 
bell, "  heard  the  remark  made,  and  I  never  heard 
of  the  line  before,  and  I  believe  Dante  to  have  been 
too  fine  a  gentleman  to  allude  to  it.  He  would 
never  have  done  so  mean  a  thing,  nor  would  he 
have  descended  still  lower,  and  written  a  satire 
upon  a  chambermaid — the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Charl- 
ment.  Byron,  who  did  this,  reviled  his  wife  in  a 
hundred  different  ways — in  squibs,  in  the  papers, 
epigrams  here  and  there,  and  finally  in  the  Donna 
Inez  of  Don  Juan.  All  his  songs  about  his  do- 
mestic sorrows  were  mere  humbug  ;  he  wanted  to 
impose  on  the  public  and  get  them  on  his  side  : 
had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  shown  the  demon 
within  him.  If  ever  a  man  was  inspired  by  diabol- 
ism, it  was  Lord  Byron.  Madame  de  Stael  said 
of  him,  '  C'est  un  demon,''  and  she  knew  him  well. 
Everything,  they  say,  has  two  handles ;  Lord 
Byron  always  laid  hold  of  the  worst.  I  will  tell 
you  a  story  illustrative  c/f  this.  Once  at  Lord 
Holland's,  where  Mackintosh,  Horner,  Lord  Gow- 
er,  and  many  others  were  present,  I  happened  to 
stand  for  some  time  in  one  of  the  saloons  with 
Lord  Byron.  He  had  got  a  letter  from  Madame 
de  Stael  a  few  days  before,  in  which  the  baroness 
had  been  fantastically  complimentary  on  a  note  to 
the  Bride  of  Abydos,  highly  laudatory  to  herself, 
and  returned  his  lordship's  praises  with  interest. 
Lord  Byron  brought  this  note  in  his  pocket,  and 


had  the  miserable  bad  taste  to  show  it  about  to  the 
company,  and  to  extol  Corinne  above  all  Greek  and 
Roman  fame.  I  was  rather  disgusted,  and  as  I 
was  sure  his  lordship  had  never  read  a  line  of  the 
novel,  I  gave  him  a  character  of  it,  by  no  means 
eulogistic,  but  true.  Lord  Byron  seemed  to  think 
it  envy  or  pique,  or  I  know  not  what,  for  he  said — 
'  Mr.  Campbell,  you  would  not  say  so  if  you  had 
got  a  note  of  this  kind,'  holding  it  up.  '  Don't 
you  think  flattery  a  delightful  incense?'  Soon 
after,  Lord  Holland  brought  iuto  the  room  a  censer 
filled  with  some  composition  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  service,  and  see- 
ing us,  he  said,  '  here,  I  have  brought  you  some 
incense.'  'Carry  it  to  Lord  Byron,'  said  I ;  '  he 
is  used  to  it.'  He  was  dreadfully  annoyed.  He 
assumed  one  of  his  terrible  scowls,  and  did  not 
resume  his  good  temper  for  the  rest  of  the  night ; 
nor  did  he  speak  to  me  for  a  long  while  after. 
Dante  had  none  of  this  small,  paltry  moodiness ; 
yet  there  was,  as  you  say,  a  kind  of  resemblance. 
Dante  was  in  love  with  Beatrice,  the  object  of  a 
hopeless  passion  ;  Byron  loved,  or  pretended  to 
love  (for  in  truth  he  loved  nothing  but  himself) 
Miss  Chaworth,  afterwards  Mrs.  Musters,  who 
died — as  a  poet's  mistress  should  die  (this  was 
said  with  a  bitter  sneer) — in  a  mad-house.  Both 
were  unfortunate  in  marriage  ;  both  were  kicked 
out  of  their  native  places,  politics  having  had  as 
much  to  do  with  the  expulsion  of  Dante,  as  libels 
on  the  Prince  Regent,  and  their  subsequent  reac- 
tion through  the  press,  had  to  do  with  the  exile  of 
Lord  Byron  ;  both  were  fond  of  military  glory,  but 
Dante  fought  in  the  field,  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to 
foot,  giving  and  getting  many  a  hard  knock  ;  By- 
ron, like  a  carpet  warrior,  hid  himself  in  a  barrack 
at  Missolonghi,  and  never  fired  a  shot  or  brandished 
a  sword  in  anger  in  his  life.  Both  were  men  of 
unrestrained  passions,  and  banished  to  hell  or  pur- 
gatory such  individuals  as  annoyed  them  ;  the  first 
committing  his  persecutors  to  the  eternal  flames 
of  hell ;  the  last  manacling  down  poor  Doctor 
Southey,  in  his  notorious  and  abominable  Vision 
of  Judgment." 

All  this  was  delivered  slowly  and  gravely,  with- 
put  the  least  animation  or  life.  All  the  words 
were  perfectly  studied,  and  every  sentiment  seemed 
well  weighed  before  delivery.  The  information 
conveyed  was  slight,  but  it  nevertheless  aroused 
curiosity,  and  attracted  attention  to  hear  Campbell 
speak  thus  of  his  great  cotemporary.  I  subse- 
quently found  that  this  was  not  his  habit — that  it 
was  only  on  rare  occasions  and  to  very  few  he 
spoke  in  this  way,  and  that  it  was  not  until  certain 
magical  causes  intervened  that  his  tongue  let  out 
any  of  the  treasures  of  his  brain.  He  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  icy-hearted  man  that  ever  lived, 
wrapping  himself  up  in  selfishness  as  in  a  robe 
which  he  rarely  laid  aside,  thoroughly  indifferent 
to  the  opinion  of  this  person  or  to  the  comfort  of 
that,  or  to  any  earthly  thing  but  his  own  beloved 
ease.  So  early  as  1806,  only  four  years  after  his 
first  arrival  in  London,  a  pension  of  .£184  a-year, 
payable  out  of  the  Scotch  excise,  was  conferred 
upon  him  at  the  instance,  it  is  said,  of  Fox,  who 
did  not,  however,  live  to  carry  his  wishes  into 
effect.  His  successors,  who  wanted  to  enrol  a 
rhymer  in  their  pay,  fulfilled  the  secretary's  inten- 
tions, and  for  thirty-eight  years  the  poet  drew  his 
annuity  with  a  precision  worthy  of  a  retired  states- 
man. To  one  of  Campbell's  few  wants,  this  was 
a  perfect  competence,  and  it  rendered  him  always 
independent  of  booksellers.     He  dined  at  home 
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perhaps  less  than  any  man  in  London,  for  to  the 
last  his  company  was  courted  by  the  highest  and 
noblest  in  the  land.  He  was  like  a  grand  temple 
old  and  ruined,  but  some  breathings  of  the  divinity 
still  lingered  round  it,  and  rendered  it  sacred  in 
men's  eyes. 

During  the  whole  of  our  conversation  I  took  the 
most  accurate  notice  of  the  poet.  My  first  impres- 
sions were  all  strengthened  on  further  examina- 
tions. I  do  not  think  that  he  possessed  much 
original  genius,  but  he  had  been  a  hard  worker, 
and  he  polished  to  the  utmost  perfection  the  scanty 
droppings  of  golden  ore  which  brightened  the 
stream  of  his  intellect.  Years  before  his  death  it 
had  been  completely  exhausted,  and  he  was  but 
the  "  shade  of  a  hero  who  had  been."  He  spoke 
mechanically,  more  because  he  was  expected  to 
say  something,  than  from  any  apparent  pleasure  in 
delivering  his  opinion.  He  sometimes  indulged  in 
a  grim  smile,  but  a  hearty  burst  of  laughter,  I  am 
persuaded,  never  crossed  his  countenance.  It  was 
not  made  indeed  for  a  laughing  animal,  for  the 
extreme  thinness  of  the  lips  rendered  it  unpleasing 
to  look  at.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey,  whom  money  could  almost  induce  to  do 
anything,  absolutely  refused  to  portray  Camp- 
bell's face  in  marble.  In  vain  did  Lord  Holland 
and  various  other  lords  and  ladies  importune  the 
sculptor — in  vain  were  the  most  tempting  offers 
made  to  him.  Chantrey  obstinately  refused  to 
model  the  poet,  and  posterity  will  be  ignorant  for- 
ever of  the  real  appearance  of  Campbell,  except 
from  Maclise's  picture  and  this  typographical 
sketch.  Maclise  has,  however,  scarcely  done 
justice  to  the  consummate  meanness  and  cunning 
of  the  features.  In  Fraser's  Magazine  there  is  an 
etching  of  Campbell — a  good  resemblance,  but  too 
noble  in  the  formation  of  the  head.  The  bard  is 
represented  in  the  last  stage  of  ebriety.  "That 
infernal  vagabond,  Chantrey,"  said  Campbell, 
."  would  have  parted  with  his  own  soul  for  money, 
but  he  would  not  carve  my  bust.  He  thought  the 
latter  more  precious  than  the  first." 

The  inundation  of  company  separated  us  for 
some  time,  and  when  we  again  met  it  was  in  a 
private  room  to  which  my  friend  had  the  privilege 
of  entree,  and  where  champagne  was  flowing 
about  in  delightful  abundance.  Campbell  stood  in 
a  corner  with  a  flask,  not  of  champagne,  but  of 
potent  brandy  by  his  side,  and  of  this  he  had  evi- 
dently made  many  deep  potations,  I  never  saw  a 
man  who  appeared  to  enjoy  his  drink  with  more 
intense  satisfaction  than  Campbell  ;  he  drained 
glass  after  glass  slowly  and  solemnly  as  if  he 
loved  to  prolong  the  pleasure  of  swallowing  it, 
and  reminded  me  of  that  famous  epicure  who 
wished  his  throat  were  as  long  as  a  crane's  for  the 
purpose  of  greater  gratification  at  his  meals.  Yet 
did  not  the  spirit  of  brandy  infuse  any  lustre  into 
the  careworn  countenance  before  me.  It  had  a 
contrary  effect,  making  it  more  stupid  than  before 
— giving  to  the  eye  the  wandering,  imbecile  ex- 
pression so  painful  to  contemplate.  I  stood  by 
him  for  some  time  before  he  appeared  to  recollect 
me.     At  length  he  said  : — 

"  I  like  your  enthusiasm  about  Dante."  (I  don't 
remember  that  I  had  expressed  any.)  «'  What  do 
you  think  of  Petrarch?"  I  said,  I  had  not  read 
many  of  the  sonnets,  but  was  rather  disappointed 
with  those  which  I  had  read  ;  they  were  mere 
boudoir  trifles.  "You  are  right,"  he  replied, 
"quite  right;  Petrarch  was  a  detestable  donkey, 
and  though  I  have  edited  his  memoirs  I  say  it. 


The  fellow  must  have  been  mad,  or  a  fool,  or  a 
liar.  The  latter  is  the  most  probable.  There 
really  was  no  such  person  as  Laura.  She  is 
throughout  a  type  of  the  laurel  for  which  he 
panted,  and  all  the  romance  about  his  hopeless 
passion  is  rank  falsehood  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  It  is  more  charitable  to  him  to  suppose 
him  a  liar  than  the  puling  ass  we  must  believe 
him  to  be,  if  we  credit  the  story  of  his  love  for 
this  fat  woman  with  a  large  family  for  such  a 
number  of  years.  1  don't  mean  to  cast  any  reflec- 
tion on  Petrarch  for  this  device.  Our  own  Cow- 
ley, who  was  a  perfectly  virtuous  man,  adopted 
a  similar  deceit,  and  pretended  to  all  the  world 
that  he  was  dying  for  love.  Nor  did  he  confine 
his  particulars  on  the  subject  to  lie-creating  poetry, 
but  he  put  them  forth  in  plain  matter  of  fact  prose. 
I  have  never  read  the  love  poems  of  either,  with- 
out repeating  from  Homer  : — 

Buax  idi  ovls  Ovsige. 
"  A  dream — a  cold  and  sickly  dream  of  pas- 
sionate feelings  and  hopes.  The  late  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Petrarch.  I 
once  saw  the  copy  of  that  poet  which  belonged  to 
her  grace,  and  oddly  enough,  some  reference  in  it 
made  a  note  to  my  essay  on  English  poetry.  I 
shall  show  it  to  you  some  time  or  other."  Soon 
after  Campbell  showed  me  the  note  in  question, 
and  said  that  the  references  to  Spenser  and  Surrey 
were  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  duchess.  The 
note  was  as  follows  : — 

"  In  one  of  Spenser's  hymns  on  love  and  beauty 
he  breathes  this  platonic  doctrine  : — 

■"  '  Every  spirit  as  it  is  most  pure 


And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light, 
To  it  the  fairer  body  doth  procure 
To  habit  in,  and  it  more  fairly  dight 
With  cheerful  grace  and  amiable  sight ; 
For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take, 
For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make.' 

"  So  also  Surrey  to  his  fair  Geraldine  : — 

"  '  The  golden  gift  that  nature  did  thee  give, 
To  fasten  friends  and  feed  them  at  thy  will, 
With  form  and  favor  taught  me  to  believe 
How  thou  art  made  to  show  her  greatest  skill.' 

"  This  last  thought  was  probably  suggested  by 
the  lines  in  Petrarch,  which  express  a  doctrine  of 
the  Platonic  school,  respecting  the  idea  or  origin 
of  beauty : — 

"  '  In  qual  parte  del  ciel',  in  quale  idea 
Era  1'  esempio  onde  natura  tolse, 
Quel  bel  viso  leggiadro,  in  che  ella  volse 
Mostrar  quagghl,  quantd  lassi  potea.'  " 

I  repeated  to  him  Lord  Byron's  opinion  of 
Petrarch.  "  I  detest  the  Petrarch  so  much  that  I 
would  not  be  the  man  even  to  have  obtained  his 
Laura,  which  the  metaphysical,  whining  dotard 
never  could."  I  did  this  designedly,  as  I  really 
wished  to  hear  as  much  of  Campbell  and  Lord 
Byron  as  I  possibly  could.  He  swelled  up. 
"What  could  the  ruffian,"  said  he,  "know  of 
Petrarch  ?  When  he  wrote  that  opinion  he 
scarcely  knew  Italian  from  high  Dutch.  After- 
wards, to  be  sure,  when  he  picked  up  his  Italian 
paramour,  he  learned  to  lisp  the  language,  but 
Lord  Byron  never  knew  anything.  He  was  right 
in  this  opinion — right  by  accident,  as  many  an 
ignorant  man  is.  I  once  called  at  his  house  in 
Bennet-street.      He  was  lying   in  bed  at  three 
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o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  spelling  over  Virgil. 
He  turned  to  me  every  minute,  asking  me  the 
meaning  of  the  plainest  words.  At  first  I  thought 
it  was  affectation  and  ventured  to  tell  him  so.  He 
assured  me  it  was  not  so,  that  his  ignorance  was 
real,  not  simulated — "only  for  my  boy  Hobby 
(this  was  the  name  he  always  called  Hobhonse)  I 
should  get  into  a  thousand  scrapes.  He  tells  me 
everything  classical.  Langhorne's  Plutarch  and 
Baker's  Livy  do  the  rest.  Had  you  been  a  lord, 
Mr.  Campbell,  at  ten  years  of  age,  you  would 
have  been  just  as  great  a  dunce." 

Campbell's  broad"  Scotch  accent  surprised  me  a 
good  deal.  I  had  thought  that  the  society  in 
which  he  moved  would  have  smoothed  away  the 
Caledonian  roughness  from  his  tongue,  but  it  was 
not  so.  He  spoke  like  a  man  freshly  imported 
from  the  savage  wilds  of  the  highlands.  He  was 
born  in  Glasgow,  July  27th,  1777,  and  was  the 
tenth  child  of  his  father,  who  was  sixty-seven 
years  old  at  the  time,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety.  His  mother  also  was  a  Campbell.  Who- 
ever looked  in  the  poet's  face  would  have  known 
him  at  the  first  glance  to  be  a  Scotchman,  but  he 
looked  more  like  a  pedlar  or  an  exciseman  than  a 
worshipper  of  the  Nine.  I  asked  him  how  old  he 
was  when  he  published  the  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
"  In  my  twenty-second  year,"  said  he. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  whether  there 
were  any  truth  in  a  story  which  Allan  Cunning- 
ham had  published  respecting  him.  On  his  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow 
University,  he  proceeded  to  his  native  town  to  be 
installed.  It  was  a  deep  snow  when  he  reached 
the  College-green  ;  the  students  were  drawn  up  in 
parties  pelting  one  another ;  the  poet  ran  into  the 
ranks,  threw  several  snow-balls  with  unerring 
aim,  then  summoning  the  scholars  around  him  in 
the  hall,  delivered  a  speech  replete  with  philoso- 
phy and  eloquence.  Campbell's  lips  quivered 
with  rage.  "  Cunningham,"  said  he,  "was  the 
most  infernal  liar  that  ever  left  Scotland." 

I  asked  him  whether  he  had  seen  much  of 
Sheridan.  "Yes,"  said  he,  "and  drank  much 
with  him.  It  was  glorious.  His  intoxication  was 
like  the  madness  of  the  Sibyl,  something  wonder- 
ful and  grand  and  splendid.  He  was  the  only 
man  I  ever  saw  who  was  truly  great  in  his  cups. 
Byron  was  the  most  wishy-washy,  disgusting 
creature  in  the  world  when  he  had  swallowed  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  claret :  but  Sheridan — oh,  he 
was  superb  !  The  School  for  Scandal  is  but  a 
faint  reflection  of  what  he  spoke.  In  fact,  Sheri- 
dan spoke  a  comedy  every  night.  His  sarcasms 
were  awful.  I  have  seen  the  rich  whig  lords 
tremble  before  this  magnificent  animal  like  an  in- 
fant in  the  presence  of  a  giant.  Sheridan  knew 
his  power  over  them,  and  never,  unless  highly 
provoked,  abused  it.  Poor  Lord  Holland  shrank 
to  a  mere  pigmy  in  his  presence.  I  once  dined 
with  Sheridan,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  Curran. 
The  first  of  the  three  was  indubitably  the  first  in 
everything.  He  did  not  perhaps  speak  as  much 
poetry  as  Curran,  but  in  every  other  quality  of 
conversation  and  mind  he  out-topped  him.  Curran 
was  a  jester  like  Foote  and  Quin — his  gestures 
were  highly  arch  and  dramatic,  and  his  humor 
owed  not  a  little  of  its  success  to  his  queer  monkey 
face  which  was  capable  of  the  strangest  transfor- 
mations, and  was  never  at  rest.  It  shifted  per- 
petually like  the  scenes  in  a  pantomime.  He  was 
as  great  a  jester  as  Scarron,  and  indulged  much 
in  quaint  fantastic  humor ;  like  the  clown  in  the 


show,  he  cared  not  how  he  made  you  laugh.  But 
Sheridan  was  always  a  gentleman  and  finished 
courtier,  and  never  forgot  the  elegant  refinement 
which  he  had  learned  at  the  prince's  parties.  I 
once  got  a  letter  from  Madame  de  Stael,  telling 
me  she  was  very  ill,  and  confined  to  bed,  and  beg- 
ging me  to  call  to  her  and  talk  to  her.  I  went, 
wrapped  up  in  one  of  my  old  plain  coats,  expect- 
ing a  philosophic  tete  a  tete  with  the  author  of 
Corinne.  When  I  went  up  stairs,  I  was  shown 
into  a  drawing-room  magnificently  lighted  up,  and 
beheld  the  Stael  resplendently  dressed,  lounging  on 
a  crimson  sofa.  Two  or  three  people  of  fashion 
were  present.  I  started  back  with  horror  and 
affright,  (like  the  man  in  the  iEneid  who  had 
trodden  on  a  serpent,)  conscious  of  my  old  coat 
and  uncurled  wig,  but  the  baroness  beckoned  to 
me,  seated  me  by  herself,  and  made  me  the  lion 
of  the  party.  I  was  never  so  confused  in  my  life. 
In  about  an  hour,  who  should  walk  into  the  room, 
fully  attired  in  a  magnificent  court  suit,  breeches, 
buckles,  sword  and  cocked  hat,  &c,  &c,  but 
Sheridan,  who  afterwards  told  me  that  he  had  got 
a  note  precisely  similar  to  mine.  I  was  thunder- 
struck, and  the  Stael  was  nearly  as  surprised  at 
the  apparition  as  I  was  sixty  minutes  before  to 
find  myself  in  the  middle  of  the  party.  We  left 
Madame  de  Stael's  together  and  supped  at  a 
tavern  in  Covent  Garden,  where  we  remained  until 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  in  the  middle 
of  June,  and  Sheridan  walked  home  to  his  resi- 
dence, with  his  long  sword  clattering  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  his  cocked  hat  rather  awry  on  his  head, 
followed  by  a  large  mob  of  admirers,  and  pelted 
with  cabbage  stumps  and  the  offal  of  the  streets. 


A  few  days  after  the  ball,  I  met  Campbell 
accidentally  in  Regent-street.  He  had  an  old 
faded  umbrella  under  his  arm,  and  looked  the 
picture  of  melancholy  destitution  :  his  coat  thread- 
bare, his  yellow  gloves  soiled  and  wrinkled  from 
wear,  a  woe-begone  expression  of  face  that  almost 
made  one  weep.  When  I  approached  him,  he 
scarcely  seemed  to  recognize  one  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  I  mentioned  my  name,  that  a  gleam  of  con- 
sciousness illuminated  his  countenance.  He  put 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  into  my  hand  in  the  coldest 
possible  way,  and  seemed  anxious  to  pass  on. 
Suddenly,  the  friend  who  had  introduced  me  to 
him  on  the  former  evening,  came  up,  and  Camp- 
bell was  obliged  to  stay  a  moment  to  return  his 
salute.  This  brief  interval  decided  the  fact  of 
our  acquaintanceship.  Had  he  passed  away,  as 
he  had  evidently  intended  at  first,  I  should  per- 
haps have  never  again  taken  the  liberty  of  address- 
ing him,  and  he  would  have  forgotten  the  fact  of 
my  existence  ;  but  the  brief  conversation  that 
ensued,  terminating  in  an  invitation  to  dinner, 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  acquaintance — it  cannot 
be  called  friendship.  For  Campbell  was  one  of 
those  men  who  was  nobody's  friend  but  his  own. 
I  never  saw  any  one  who  so  entirely  acted  on  the 
motto — "Every  man  for  himself."  He  did  not 
care  a  straw  for  any  human  being,  nor  did  any 
human  being  (except,  perhaps,  his  niece)  care  a 
whiff  of  tobacco  for  him.  If  his  life  should  ever 
be  written,  it  will  be  a  cold,  dull,  commonplace 
memoir  of  dates  and  statistics ;  a  catalogue  of  his 
publications,  and  the  exact  amount  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  which  they  brought  in  ;  of 
quarrels  with  this  bookseller,  and  rows  with  that 
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critic  ;  of  the  number  of  old  wigs  which  he  left 
behind  him  at  his  death,  and  of  the  tobacco-pipes 
which  he  used  during  the  year;  a  list  of  his  vari- 
ous blue  coats  and  yellow  waistcoats,  with  the 
number  of  gilt  buttons  on  each  ;  a  few  scraps  of 
memoranda,  with  exceedingly  bitter  and  sarcastic 
sketches  of  his  nearest  friends  ;  a  file  of  upholster- 
ers' bills,  and  butchers'  accounts,  and  brandy  mer- 
chants' items  ;  but — alas  !  that  it  should  be  said — 
nothing  sentimental,  nothing  romantic,  nothing 
breathing  of  the  poet,  or  of  the  muses.  It  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  even  the  most  brilliant 
fancy  to  write  enthusiastically  or  warmly,  or  even 
admiringly,  of  Thomas  Campbell.  Those  only 
can  do  it  who  never  knew  him,  or  who  are  men- 
tioned in  his  will.  Such  a  work  as  Moore's  Life 
of  Byron,  which  is  really  a  romance  of  wondrous 
beauty,  could  never  be  written  on  the  bard  of 
Hope.  The  imagination  freezes  even  to  think  of 
him  !  He  was  as  unpoetical  a  creature  as  a  dry 
old  mummy,  disentombed  from  an  Egyptian  cata- 
comb ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  possible  to  create  a 
poetical  interest  for  one  as  for  the  other. 

Campbell  was  more  unfortunate  in  creating  this 
feeling  of  thorough  indifference  about  himself  and 
his  works,  than  poets  usually  are.  Much  of  it, 
doubtless,  was  owing  to  his  coldness  and  misan- 
thropy of  manner  ;  much  to  his  frog-like  figure  ; 
much  to  his  faded  and  lack-lustre  appearance, 
which  involuntarily  inspired  contempt.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  as  you  looked  at  him,  "  this 
man  has  no  heart.''''  And  then  his  language  was 
habitually  that  of  sneer,  sarcasm,  abuse,  and  con- 
tempt of  everybody  and  everything.  What  he 
might  have  been  in  the  company  of  dukes  and 
duchesses,  I  know  not,  never  having  seen  him  in 
such  society  ;  but  what  he  was  in  the  society  of 
men  of  his  own  rank  and  station,  I  know  as  well 
as  any  person  on  earth.  If  we  were  to  judge  of 
him  by  the  way  in  which  I  once  saw  him  treat  the 
amiable  and  perfect  Lord  Ashley,  Campbell  was 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places  the  same.  His  lord- 
ship and  I  sat  talking  together  in  the  embrasure 
of  a  large  bow  window  just  before  dinner.  Camp- 
bell passed  and  made  a  stiff  bow.  Lord  Ashley 
in  the  kindest  manner  went  up  to  the  bard  and 
saluted  him.  He  took  him  by  the  hand,  but  the 
icy,  contemptuous  way  in  which  his  advances  were 
received,  made  him  immediately  return  to  where  I 
sat.  A  second  of  time  elapsed,  and  Campbell 
seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  having  ever  seen  or 
known  of  such  a  person.  And  this  was  in  the 
height  of  Lord  Ashley's  popularity  on  the  factory 
question,  when  his  name  was  in  every  paper  and 
his  praise  on  every  lip. 

We  met  at  dinner — a  quiet  dinner  in  a  quiet 
street — a  room  plainly  furnished  but  brilliantly 
lighted  up — a  blazing  fire  that  warmed  the  heart 
of  the  spectators — a  delicious  air  of  comfort  (that 
truly  English  word)  pervading  the  entire  apart- 
ment. It  had  its  effect  even  upon  Campbell,  who 
rubbed  his  hands  over  the  fire  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  pass  the  even- 
ing pleasantly.  I  remarked  that  he  was  neatly 
attired.  The  old  dandy  shone  out  in  a  particu- 
larly well-made  coat  and  wig,  and  reminded  me  of 
Lord  Byron's  account  of  him  in  one  of  his  diaries. 
"  Campbell  looks  well,  seemed  pleased,  and  dress- 
ed to  sprucery.  A  blue  coat  becomes  him  ;  so 
does  his  new  wig.  He  really  looked  as  if  Apollo 
had  sent  him  a  birth-day  suit,  or  a  wedding  gar- 
ment, and  was  witty  and  lively." 

I  hold  that  man  to  be  a  fool  who  talks  much  at 


dinner,  at  least  for  the  first  half  hour.  Of  this 
opinion  were  we  three,  for  we  sat  in  silence,  and 
sensibly  swallowed  our  soup  and  fish  without 
making  any  other  use  of  our  tongues  than  that  of 
taste.  Nor  did  we  plunge  into  discourse  until  an 
enlivening  glow  was  first  diffused  through  us  by 
the  electric  flame  of  old  golden  sherry,  which  had 
a  delicious  oiliness  and  flavor  that  were  particularly 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Campbell.  Our  Amphytryon 
was  a  man  of  taste,  discretion,  and  epicureanism, 
and  I  know  nobody  who  gives  better  dinners  on  a 
small  scale,  or  is  a  more  perfect  judge  of  what  a 
luxurious  repast  should  be.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Campbell's  likings  and  dislikings, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  poet  beamed 
forth  in  uninterrupted  good  humor,  hilarity,  and 
pungency  of  conversation. 

We  talked  of  Hazlitt.  "  Of  all  the  false,  vain, 
selfish  blackguards,"  said  Campbell,  "that  ever 
disgraced  human  nature,  Hazlett  was  the  falsest, 
vainest,  and  most  selfish.  He  would  have  sacri- 
ficed a  million  of  men,  had  he  the  power  to  do  so, 
to  procure  even  one  moment's  enjoyment  for  him- 
self. He  would  worm  himself  into  your  confi- 
dence only  to  betray  you,  and  commit  the  basest 
act  of  ingratitude  without  a  blush  or  sigh  for  its 
commission.  I  remember  when  I  edited  the  New 
Monthly,  Hazlitt  used  to  write  occasionally  for  it. 
Somehow  he  got  acquainted  with  Northcote,  the 
sculptor  fellow — a  conceited  old  booby,  to  be  sure, 
but  still  a  respectable  man,  as  it  is  said,  well  to  do 
in  the  world,  puffed  up  a  good  deal  with  absurd 
vanity,  and  seduced  by  Hazlitt  into  the  charming 
belief  that  his  reminiscences  were  worth  remem- 
bering and  being  remembered.  Well,  he  per- 
suaded this  old  stone-cutting  donkey  to  invite  him 
once  a  week  to  his  house,  and  got  liberty  from  him 
to  retail  his  weekly  gossip  for  the  edification  of 
the  million.  I  published  some  of  his  papers  in  the 
Magazine  ;  they  were  pungent ;  they  satisfied  the 
prurient  curiosity  of  old  maids  and  gossips  ;  they 
sold  remarkably  well,  and  Northcote  began  to 
fancy  himself  a  second  Johnson.  One  morning 
before  I  was  up,  I  received  a  letter  from  this  old 
fool,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  insertion   in  the 

table  talk  of  some  horribly  severe  remarks  on 

and .     He   swore   by  everything   that    men 

believe  and  disbelieve,  that  he  had  never  spoken 
as  was  represented  ;  that  Hazlitt  was  betraying 
and  belying  him,  and  that  henceforward  '  the  black- 
guard penny-a-liner'  should  be  excluded  from  his 
house.  I  was  rather  amazed  at  this.  The  fact  is, 
I  did  not  care  a  rush  what  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zine, so  that  it  told  and  sold;  and  as  Hazlitt  put 
his  name  to  the  nonsense,  I  did  not  suppose  he 
would  dare  to  fabricate  anything.  Northcote, 
however,  asserted  that  he  had,  and  to  pacify  the 
old  fool  I  wrote  him  a  letter,  assuring  him  that 
Hazlitt  should  never  again  write  a  line  for  the 
New  Monthly.  One  expression  which  I  used, 
excited  Hazlitt's  rage  to  an  extent  scarcely  credi- 
ble— '  the  infernal  Hazlitt. '  Oh!  how  he  foamed 
and  swore  when  he  read  this.  But  I  did  not  value 
his  passion  at  a  button  ;  though  I  admit  I  kept 
out  of  his  way  for  a  week,  as  I  was  told  he  in- 
tended to  assault  me.  There  is  not  a  more 
degraded  or  disagreeable  office  for  a  literary  man 
of  any  position,  than  to  edit  a  magazine.  It  is  a 
constant  round  of  Billingsgate  and  fighting  with 
his  publisher,  and  an  uninterrupted  series  of  lies 
and  sneaking  statements  to  the  various  contribu- 
tors. Booksellers  are  queer  fellows.  John  Mur- 
ray was  the  prince  of  booksellers." 
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We  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  once  toasted 
Bonaparte's  health  at  a  publisher's  dinner,  and 
celebrated  him  as  a  friend  to  literature  1  On  being 
asked  in  what  way  he  showed  his  friendship, 
Campbell  answered,  "he  shot  a  bookseller." 
Tom  gave  a  grim  smile,  which  immediately  ex- 
panded into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  and  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  jest. 

"Booksellers,"  said  he,  "joke  about  them  as 
we  like,  are  not  a  bad  set  of  fellows — that  is,  not 
a  very  bad  set  of  fellows.  They  are  liberal 
enough  so  long  as  they  can  get  anything  out  of 
you,  but  when  they  have  racked  your  brains  of 
the  rich  juice  of  wit,  they  treat  you  like  a  well- 
sucked  orange,  and  fling  you  into  the  kennel. 
They  are  the  only  body  of  men  who  have  no  grat- 
itude for  past  services ;  and  though  you  make 
their  fortune  by  your  writings,  they  get  rid  of 
you  when  you  cease  to  bring  them  in  money.  They 
give  capital  dinners,  however,  and  are  in  this  re- 
spect superior  to  any  other  class  of  tradesmen. 
Poets  have  been  always  treated  infamously  by 
their  publishers — at  least  they  say  so,  and  sure 
we  ought  to  believe  them,  though  fiction  is  their 
trade." 

From  the  manner  in  which  this  was  said,  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  decide  whether  it 
was  uttered  in  jest  or  earnest.  Campbell  was 
fond  of  this  mystifying  talk,  and  was  pleased  when 
his.. meaning  was  so  wrapped  up  as  to  be  unintel- 
ligible. 

I  told  him  that  poets  were  treated  badly  by 
booksellers  only  because  they  were  so  deficient 
of  common  sense  as  to  be  high-spirited  and  proud, 
and  seldom  or  ever  had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  ; 
and  I  quoted  for  him  a  passage  or  two  from  Swift's 
letters,  which  ran,  I  think,  somewhat  this  way — 
"  I  have  been  considering,"  says  the  dean,  "  why 
poets  have  such  ill  success  in  making  their  court, 
since  they  are  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  and  best 
of  flatterers.  The  defect  is,  that  they  flatter  only 
in  print  or  in  writing,  but  not  by  word  of  mouth  ; 
they  will  give  things  under  their  hand  which  they 
make  conscience  of  speaking.  Besides,  they  are 
too  libertine  to  haunt  antechambers,  too  poor  to 
bribe  porters  and  footmen,  and  too  proud  to  cringe 
to  second-hand  favorites  in  a  great  family.  *  * 
Ever  preserve  some  spice  of  the  alderman,  and 
prepare  against  age,  and  dulness,  and  sickness, 
and  coldness  or  death  of  friends.  *  *  *  * 
An  old  decayed  poet  is  a  creature  abandoned  and 
at  mercy  when  he  can  find  none."  This  was  the 
opinion  of  the  dean,  and  his  advice  to  Gay,  but 
the  latter  had  not  wit  enough  to  follow  it. 

"  Swift,"  says  Campbell,  "  was  an  abominable 
ruffian,  though  a  shrewd,  knowing  knave,  and  I 
am  glad  Jeffrey  always  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
attack  him  in  the  Edinburgh.  Swift  had  abso- 
lutely no  one  good  quality,  and  in  this  he  differs 
from  nearly  all  other  literary  men.  Byron  was  a 
blackguard  and  a  liar,  but  he  had  a  lurking  love 
of  liberty  which  redeemed  some  of  his  errors — in- 
deed, I  should  say  a  great  many.  Shelley  was  a 
filthy  atheist,  but  the  most  sincere  of  men.  Pope 
was  a  knave  and  a  slanderer,  but  he  was  occasion- 
ally charitable.  Gray  was  a  selfish  scoundrel, 
but  he  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being  inoffensive  ; 
as  we  say  of  a  sloth  or  a  sow,  he  was  a  harmless, 
dirty  beast.  Johnson  was  a  coarse  brute  and  a 
tyrant,  but  then  he  was  a  good  Protestant.  Mil- 
ton was  a  savage-minded  wretch,  but  he  did  one 
good  act — he  defended  the  execution  of  Charles 
the  First.      I  might  go  through  the  list  forever. 


Swift  had  not  a  single  good  quality,  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  rascally  birth,  to  the  last  minute  of 
his  miserable  death." 

Whatever  respect  I  might  entertain  for  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Campbell  on  poetical  subjects,  it 
was  impossible  for  one  who  had  ever  regarded 
Dean  Swift  as  an  idol  worthy  of  the  deepest  ven- 
eration, to  listen  to  this  absurd  nonsense  with  any 
other  feelings  than  those  of  indignation,  scorn,  or 
perhaps  contemptuous  pity.  I  therefore,  as  warmly 
as  I  could,  defended  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
dean,  confessedly  the  first  man  of  his  time  in 
scholarship,  wit,  political  knowledge,  and  univer- 
sality of  genius  ;  pious  from  conviction,  moral 
from  habit,  charitable  beyond  his  means,  a  sincere 
friend,  and  finally  a  strenuous  assertor  of  the  lib- 
erties of  his  native  land. 

Abi  Viator 

Et  imitare  si  poteris, 

Strenuum  pro  virili 

LlBERTATIS    VlNDICATOREM. 

Campbell  listened  with  impatience,  but  without 
being  convinced.     Our  host  changed  the  subject. 

"  Whatever  opinions,"  said  he,  "  we  may  enter- 
tain of  Swift's  moral  character,  I  think  there  can 
be  no  diversity  of  sentiment  about  his  amazing 
genius.  And  this,  as  it  appears  to  me,  shines 
forth  not  only  in  his  great  and  celebrated  writings, 
but  even  in  the  veriest  trifles  from  his  pen.  His 
Latin  songs,  which  are  at  once  both  Latin  and 
English,  are  astonishingly  clever — not  so  much, 
perhaps,  from  their  completeness  as  from  their 
originality.  Swift,  I  believe,  was  the  first  inventor 
of  this  kind  of  writing,  and  it  is  worthy  of  so 
great  a  wit." 

"  I  do  not  recollect  the  songs  of  which  you 
speak,"  said  Campbell;  "and  indeed  my  con- 
tempt for  the  man  has  been  always  so  unmitigated, 
that  I  doubt  if  I  ever  read  his  works.  I  have  of 
course  coquetted  with  them  occasionally,  reading 
portions  here  and  there,  just  as  suited  my  immedi- 
ate necessity  for  a  quotation  or  a  wandering,  idle 
fancy,  but  1  cannot  say  I  have  ever  read  his  works. 
I  read  the  man  in  Johnson's  memoir,  and  that  was 
quite  sufficient  for  me." 

"  Do  you  recollect  any  of  them?"  said , 

turning  to  me. 

"  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  I  answered ;  and  there- 
upon I  gave  him  the  following  specimens  : — 

A    LOVE    SONG. 

Apud  in  is  almi  de  si  re, 
Mimis  tres  I  ne  ver  re  qui  re, 
Alo  ver  I findit  a  geslis, 
His  miseri  ne  ver  at  restis. 

A  pudding  is  all  my  desire, 
My  mistress  I  never  require, 
A  lover  I  find  it  a  jest  is, 
His  misery  never  at  rest  is. 

ANOTHER   LOVE    SONG. 

Mollis  abuti, 
Has  an  acuti, 
No  lasso  finis, 
Molli  divinis. 

O  mi  de  armis  tres, 
Imi  na  dis  tres, 
Canlu  disco  ver, 
Meas  alo  ver? 
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Moll  is  a  beauty, 
Has  an  acute  eye, 
No  lass  so  fine  is. 
Molly  divine  is. 

Oh  !  my  dear  mistress, 
I  'm  in  a  distress, 
Can't  you  discover 
Me  as  a  lover  ? 

Campbell  laughed  heartily.  "  Ex  pede  Hercu- 
lem,"  he  exclaimed.  "  There  is  a  mine  of  original- 
ity and  wit  in  those  trifles.  By-the-bye,  I  won- 
der would  it  be  possible  to  write  a  Greek  love 
song  in  the  same  way.  I  am  told  you  know 
Greek  (this  was  addressed  to  me.)  Have  you 
ever  tried  your  hand  at  a  song  of  that  kind  ?" 

I  said,  "No — the  thing  never  occurred  to  me, 
nor  do  I  think  it  could  be  done." 

"  Try,  try,"  said  Campbell,  who  was  now  in 
the  full  sunshine  of  humor.  "  There  is  nothing 
that  cannot  be  done  if  one  tries  to  do  it.  Diffici- 
lia  pulcra,  you  know."  Looking  at  the  clock,  "  It 
is  a  quarter  to  nine,"  said  he  ;  "  give  us  a  Greek 
love  song  before  the  hand  points  to  the  hour. 

Thus  commanded,  I  pulled  out  a  pocket-book, 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  scribbled  oft'  the  follow- 
ing. Campbell  declared  he  was  delighted  with  it, 
and  he  did  me  the  honor  of  requesting  a  copy.  I 
sent  him  one  a  few  days  after.  I  transcribe  the 
present  from  the  original  draught ;  a  small  scrap 
of  paper,  hastily  pencilled,  which  I  have  carefully 
preserved  since,  and  which  I  afterwards  asked 
Campbell  to  endorse  for  me.  He  promised,  and 
requested  me  to  send  it  to  him,  but  I  mislaid  it, 
and  it  was  only  the  other  day,  that,  as  I  hurried 
over  some  miscellaneous  papers,  I  found  it  cau- 
tiously pinned  on  to  few  old  Greek  exercises,  the 
amusement  of  college  leisure  hours.  I  cannot 
describe  to  you  with  what  a  vividness  this  misera- 
ble scrap  of  manuscript  brought  back  the  scene 
in  which  it  was  written,  the  comfortable,  neatly 
furnished  parlor  ;  the  cheerful  fire,  with  its  bright 
ruddy  face,  laughing  a  welcome;  the  decanters 
that  went  round  and  were  so  often  replenished 
with  liberal  hand,  and  the  face  of  the  poet  himself 
glistening  with  good  humor  and  hilarious  expres- 
sion— almost  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  saw 
him  thoroughly  lay  aside  his  prevailing  cynicism. 

A    GREEK    LOVE-SONG. 

flfinqe  ft'  ev  cprjQ  v  fiiaia  Xevxov  cpvoig 

Ei8uiv  t'  xqg  ao"To'  av  cpoqa  ttoje  nod'  tjv, 
Et.fi'  nrjXag  uyto  ar'xav  8'  xav  x'eXov  de  dvg  ig 

M1  en'  et,u'  naaiv  ov  ae  v1  crsv  $  Xeyet  cup'  anv. 
Bi]  qowost  fi'  £«'  ari^rjv  qpar'  cfyt'  av  d'  nojrjrog, 

Slv  ov  ei  xav  deivov  aafi'  eile  £>a^t£, 
7Vw  iMwo'  ei/J,'  orjv  aqc'  reg  de  Ilolljjg  av  Kvrrjg 

M'  £»,«'  tjql  allav  oqo'  (U  agrt,  cr'  defiig. 

0  Mary  !  my  fairy,  my  soul  you  confuses, 

I  don't  care  a  straw  for  a  pot  o'  potheen, 

1  'm   pale   as   a  ghost,  and   can't  tell  how  the 

deuce  is 

My  time  passin'  on  since  your  leg  I  have  seen  ; 
Before  I  might  stick  in  fat  ham  and  potatoes, 

Oh  !  now  I  can  dine  on  a  smile  or  a  kis3, 
No  more  I  'm  seen  after  the  Pollys  and  Katys, 

My  Mary,  alone,  of  my  heart  is  the  miss. 

"  Well,"  said  Campbell,  "  Swift  was  a  great 
fellow,  but  a  terribly  bitter  scold.  He  spoke  ser- 
pents. Byron  studied  him  a  good  deal,  and  learned 
a  thing  or  two  from  the  dean.    I  once  saw  a  man- 


uscript essay,  '  De  Arte  Billings gatoria,1 — it  was 
written  by  Maginn,  and  consisted  entirely  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  dean's  writings,  with  such  com- 
ments, additions,  and  improvements  as  you  may 
easily  fancy  the  doctor  added,  and  could  add. 
Murray  showed  it  to  me.  It  was  a  pity  Lord  Byron 
did  not  see  it.  He  would  have  seen  the  original 
of  many  of  his  bitterest  thoughts.  In  one  of  By- 
ron's diaries,  speaking  of  Junius,  he  says,  '  I  like 
the  man  ;  he  was  a  good  hater.'  This  arose  from 
congeniality  of  sentiment.  Nobody  hated  better 
than  Lord  Byron.  The  worst  of  it  was  he  hated 
without  a  cause.  Rogers  treated  Byron  with  in- 
variable civility  and  kindness — as  much  from  fear 
as  from  love  of  a  lord.  How  did  Byron  repay  him? 
Characteristically.  He  said  that  Rogers,  in  face 
and  figure,  was  a  caricature  of  the  crucifixion,  and 
he  wrote  the  bitterest  libel  on  him  that  has  ap- 
peared since  Swift.  Were  there  ever  such  caustic 
lines  as  these  : — 

'  Devil  with  such  delight  in  damning 
That  if  at  the  resurrection 
Unto  him  the  free  election 
Of  his  future  could  be  given, 
'T  would  be  rather  hell  than  heaven.' 

The  whole  libel  was  published  in  Fraser's  Maga- 
zine some  time  ago." 

"That  magazine,"  said  ,  "  has  always 

been  famous  for  libels,  and  I  believe  it  owes  much 
of  its  circulation  to  the  brilliant  bitterness  of  its 
articles.  All  those  numbers  in  which  libels  have 
appeared  are  out  of  print.  You  could  not  for  love 
or  money  purchase  a  number  containing  the  attack 
on  Berkeley  Castle,  or  the  libel  on  Mackintosh,  or 
Rogers,  or  Dr.  Nott,  or  any  one  of  those  in  which 
other  poor  devils  were  held  up  with  unrelenting 
hand.  The  public  purchases  these  things  with 
more  avidity  than  any  other.  Milk  and  water 
never  sells.  Here,  for  instance,"  taking  up  a 
number  of  the  magazine  which  lay  on  the  table, 
"  is  a  series  of  jokes  and  jests  on  Father  Mahony. 
It  is  quite  worthy  either  of  Swift  or  Byron.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  written  by  Maginn,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  his  pen." 

"  Read  it,  read  it,"  said  Campbell,  whose  eyes 
sparkled  with  anticipated  pleasure.  My  friend  did 
so — and  here  it  is  : — 

A  SAD  REMONSTRANCE  FROM  THE  GIRLS  OF  THE 
POOR-HOUSE  TO  QUARANTOTTI  MAHONY,  ON  HI3 
PROPOSING    TO    HAVE    THEIR    HEADS    SHAVED. 

Quarantotti !  Quarantotti ! 

Was  it  woman's  womb  begot  thee? 

Was  it  woman's  milk  that  fed  thee? 

Woman's  tongue  that  taught  and  bred  thee? 

Did  she  cradle  in  her  bosom 

Thy  young  limbs  ere  thou  conldst  use  'em? 

Did  she  watch  above  thy  sleep, — 

Answer  thy  opening  smile,  and  weep 

When  sickness  from  thy  infant  eye 

Wrung  the  hot  tear  of  agony  ? 

Quarantotti !  Quarantotti ! 
Woman  could  not  have  begot  thee  ! 
Else  some  trace  of  gentler  feeling, 
Softly  o'er  thy  spirit  stealing, — 
Something  tender,  kind,  and  human, 
Some  one  touch  of  love  and  woman, 
Would  come  o'er  thy  heart  that  minute, 
And  wake  a  thrill  of  pity  in  it. 

Shave  our  locks — oh  Quarantotti ! 
Nature  sure  must  have  forgot  thee 
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By  some  oversight  or  blindness 

When  the  milk  of  human  kindness 

She  was  dealing  out  to  man — 

Not  even  a  drop  left  in  the  pan 

From  which  she  skimmed  the  cream  that  made 

Her  richest,  rarest  stock  in  trade, 

Was  sprinkled  o'er  thy  rugged  breast — 

Rest,  perturbed  spirit,  rest ! 

Tell  us,  tell  us,  Quarantotti ! 
Tell  us  why  did  fate  allot  thee 
Such  a  prying,  bustling  spirit, 
And  not  mix  one  grain  of  merit — 
Not  one  particle  of  sense 
With  thy  active  impotence  ! 
Within,  without,  above,  below, 
We  meet  thee  wheresoe'er  we  go  ; 
From  post  to  pillar  always  trotting, 
Forever  busy  doing  nothing, 
In  industry  you  leave  behind 
The  devil  in  a  gale  of  wind  ; 
And  his  infernal  majesty 
In  mischief  scarce  surpasses  thee. 
Not  that  we  deem  thy  thought  is  ill, 
There  may  be  goodness  in  thee  still  ; 
But,  then,  it  is  so  deep  inherent, 
It  never  yet  became  apparent ; 
So  fixed  and  rooted  in  thy  heart, 
So  wedded  to  thy  inmost  part, 
That  never  yet  thy  good  intent 
E'en  showed  its  nose  by  accident. 

For  once,  humility  forbearing, 
Pray  let  thy  virtue  take  an  airing  ; 
'Tis  now  so  long  since  it  stirred  out, 
'Twill  be  ashamed,  at  first,  no  doubt ; 
Then  lest  its  ears  with  blushes  tingle, 
Just  let  it  take  a  covered  jingle  ; 
But  on  that  day  thou  stay  within, 
For,  e'en  with  thine  own  virtue  seen, 
Man  would  distrust  his  visual  sense, 
And  think  the  latter  a  pretence. 

Quarantotti !  if  you  can, 
Mend  your  in  and  outward  man  ; 
Lower  thy  nose's  saucy  cock, 
Lessen  thy  tile,  curtail  thy  talk, 
Reform  thy  air,  repress  thy  pride, 
And  turn  thy  spectacles  inside  ; 
But  if  thou  wilt  neglect  thy  beads, 
Busying  thy  empty  sconce  with  heads, 
Look  to  the  inside  of  thine  own, 
And  let  our  flowing  locks  alone. 


"  Now  I  know  for  a  fact,"  added 


that 


the  Magazine  in  which  this  appeared,  sold  with 
unexampled  rapidity.  All  the  newspapers  took  up 
the  article,  which  came  out  opportunely.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  Dover  workhouse  had,  about  a  fortnight 
before,  cropped  every  one  of  the  inmates,  male  and 
female,  and  this  created  a  terrible  row.  Two 
country  magistrates  had  also  committed  to  prison 
a  couple  of  strolling  players,  who  had  been  brought 
before  them,  and  the  jailer  had  ordered  their  hair 
to  be  cut  off.  Both  these  incidents  happening  at 
the  same  time,  directed  public  attention  to  the 
verses,  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
greater  excitement  or  fun." 

"  You  omit  one  part  of  the  joke,"  said  I,  "  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  cream  of  it.  Mahony,  though 
deucedly  angry  at  the  publication,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  author,  telling  him  he  was  not  angry  at  all, 
&c,  &c.  By  some  means  this  got  wind,  and  Ma- 
hony himself  was  charged  with  the  authorship  of 
the  verses." 


"  Let  us  come  back  to  Byron,"  said  Campbell ; 
"  we  have  strayed  away  from  him  and  Swift  unac- 
countably. Homer  is  the  man  whom  I  most  love 
to  quote.  In  him  you  can  find  a  verse  or  a  thought, 
or  an  expression,  applicable  to  everything  and 
every  man  on  earth.  There  is  one  phrase  of  his 
which  appears  to  me,  above  any  other,  to  describe 
rightly  the  genius  of  Byron,  and  that  is,  axa^iarov 
ttvq,  a  phrase  applied  to  Diomed  in  the  battle. 
Now,  in  nobody  was  the  axafiarov  uvq  of  genius 
so  remarkably  displayed  as  in  Byron  ;  and  like  an 
unwearied  fire,  it  burned  him  within  and  within, 
rendering  him  splendidly  wretched.  It  was  like 
the  robe  and  golden  crown  which  Medea,  in  Euripi- 
des, sends  Glauci,  the  wife  of  Jason;  their  beauty 
and  magic  loveliness  did  not  prevent  them  from  con- 
suming to  ashes  the  victim  whom  they  so  gorgeously 
adorned." 

The  splendor  of  this  comparison  delighted  us. 
I  really  think  it  one  of  the  most  magnificent  images 
ever  used,  and  for  the  convenience  of  my  readers 
I  insert  the  passage  here  from  the  play.    It  was  in 
comparisons  of  this  kind  that  Campbell  was  grand 
and  original.    His  usual  conversation  was  uninter- 
esting, or,  at  least,  not  remarkably  striking  ;  but 
he  occasionally  poured  forth  some  great  original 
poetry   of  thought,  which,  like  a  beautiful   star 
shining  down  upon  the  black  waste  of  waters,  shed 
a  gleam  of  intense  glory  wherever  its  rays  fell. 
"  Xqvaovg  fiev  aficpi  xgari  xei/uevog  nXoxog 
@av[iao~TOV  lei  vafia  naficpayov  nvgog. 
JlenXoi  8e.  Xemoi,  aatv  lexvwv  daigrjficna, 
Aevxrtv  edanrov  aagxa  jyg  dvaduijuovog. 
ftevyei  8'  uvaaraa'  ex  dgovwv  nvgov/uevrj 
Seiovaa  /outtjv  xgara  t'  aXXoi'  uXXoae 
Piif/ai  OeXovaa  areqiurov  aXX1  agagorcog 
Svvdeo/ja  %gvcrog  ei/e  nvgd' ,  enei  xo/utjv 
Eaeiae,  ftuXXov  dig  roawg  t'  eXa/umiTO. 
JJiTvei  <T  eg  ovdag,  %v/j(poga  vixiojuevr].,> 

"The  golden  wreath,  indeed,  placed  on  her 
head,  was  sending  forth  a  wondrous  current  of 
all-consuming  fire  ;  while  the  fine-wrought  robes, 
the  presents  of  thy  children,  were  mangling  the 
snow-white  flesh  of  the  ill-fated  lady ;  and  rising 
from  her  seat,  she  flies  all  on  fire,  tossing  her  hair 
and  head  in  different  directions,  desirous  to  throw 
off  the  crown  ;  but  the  golden  wreath  firmly  kept 
its  hold,  and  the  fire,  when  she  shook  her  hair, 
blazed  still  more,  and  with  twice  as  much  fury, 
and  she  sinks  on  the  ground,  subdued  by  fate." 

"  Talking  of  Medea,"  said ,  "  I  always 

thought,  Campbell,  that  your  versified  speech  of 
the  chorus  in  that  tragedy  was  altogether  a  mis- 
take. In  the  first  place,  it  is  disfigured  with  adjec- 
tives, and  is  three  times  too  long." 

"  Perhaps  it  is,"  replied  Campbell  impatiently  ; 
"but  brevity  is  not  the  virtue  of  a  young  writer, 
and  I  was  exceedingly  young  and  inexperienced 
when  that  thing  was  scribbled." 

"In  the  next  place,"  continued  our  host,  (at 
whose  rashness  I  began  to  tremble  ;  but  it  seemed 
he  could  take  liberties  with  Campbell,  which  no- 
body else  would  venture  upon,) — "  in  the  next 
place,  the  spirit  of  the  entire  speech  in  your  ver- 
sion is  wrong.  The  chorus  to  which  Medea  com- 
municates her  design  of  murdering  Glauce'  and  her 
children,  is  by  no  means  unfriendly  towards  Medea  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  favorably,  even  fondly 
disposed  to  her  interests,  and  throughout  the  entire 
dialogue,  no  harsh  word  escapes  their  lips.  They 
are  not  struck  with  horror  when  the  contemplated 
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murder  is  first  mentioned  to  them.  They  only  say — 
"  l  Etteitibq  Tjfitv  xovd'  exoivcaaag  Xoyop, 

2e  t'  arpeXeiv  Oslovaa,  xai  vofioig  figoxotp 
ZvXlarjSavovcrn,  Sgotp  a'  anevveno)  jade.' 

"  ■  Since  thou  hast  communicated  thy  design  to 
us,  both  from  a  wish  to  serve  thee,  and  aiding  the 
laws  of  mortals,  I  dissuade  thee  from  acting  thus.' 

"  And  Medea  herself  is  so  conscious  of  this  feel- 
ing that  she  addresses  them  : — 

**  '  Ae^eig  ds  firjdev  xojp  Efiot  dsdoyfiEPWP, 

Emsg  cpgopstg  y'  ev  deanozaig^  yvprj  x'  ecpvg.' 

"  '  But  thou  wilt  mention  nothing  of  the  things 
resolved  on  by  me,  if  thou  art  kindly  disposed  to 
thy  mistress,  and  art  a  woman.' 

"  The  chorus  then  proceeds  : — 
"  •  EgE/dsidai,  to  naXaiOP  oXfiioi, 
xav  decjv  natdcg  [laxagwp, 
leoctg  %a)gug  anogdrjxov  t' 
anocpBqBofievoi 
xXeipoxccxccp  aocpiap, 
aei  diu  Xu/ungoxaxov 
fiatPOPXEg  "Sgutg  aiOpgog, 
evda  nod'  *yvag 
eppeu  Iliegidug 
Movoag  Xeyovat 
2-avdccp  'Ag/noriav  cpvxEvaai. 
tou  xuXXivaov  t'  ano  Kqcpioov  goag 
xav  Kvngiv  xXtj^ovuip  acpva- 
-oatuevav,  xwgug  xaxanvEvoai 
fisrgiug  upe/xojp 
tidvnvoovg  avgag 
asi  d'  enifiuXXopevuv 
Zaixataip  Evrndrj  §ode- 
-av  ttXoxop  upOecop 
xa  aocpiot  nagsdgovg 
nefineiv  sgwxug, 
nupxoiag  ugexag  ^vvegyovg. 
nmg  ovv  legujv  noxafiwp, 

rj  noXig,  rj  (piXcav 
rco^tnfjiiog  as  /o>oa 
tap  naidoXexeigctp  b£si, 
xap  oux  ooiolp  ;  fiex'  aXXoiP 
oxsiput,  xexewp  nXayotP, 
oxEApai,  cpovop  oiop  aigei. 
fiy  ngog  yovaxwp  as  napxoig 
nctpxcog  Ixexevo/jep, 
XEXPa  cpoPEvorjg. 
Tiojj  ds  dgaoog  rj  (pgspog  tj 

X^igi  xsxpojv  oeQbp 
xagdiu  xs  XrjipEt 
dsipup  ngoaayovaa  xoXfiap  ; 
■mag  d'  ofifiaxa  ngooftaXovoa 

xsxpoig,  adaxgvv  fiotgap 
a/rjasig  yovov ;  ov  dvpaoEi 
naidwp  ixexav  tiixpopxwp 
xsySut,  xeQtt  (fOiPiap 
xXapoPi  duftco.' 

"Now  here  is  a  literal  translation  of  the 
speech : — 

|"  Offspring  of  Erectheus,  happy  of  old,  and 
children  of  the  blessed  gods,  who  [sprung]  from  a 
sacred  and  unconquered  land,  feed  on  far-famed 
wisdom,  joyously  tripping   continuously  through 
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the  clearest  air,  where  they  say  that  the  auburn 
Harmonia  formerly  gave  birth  to  the  nine  chaste 
Pierian  Muses.  And  they  say  that  Venus  breath- 
ed through  the  country  the  gentle  fragrant  breezes 
of  the  winds,  inhaling  them  from  the  stream  of  the 
fair-flowing  Cephisus  ;  and  that,  always  entwining 
in  her  locks  the  fragrant  wreath  of  blooming  roses, 
she  sends  the  loves  assessors  to  wisdom,  coopera- 
tors  in  all  sorts  of  virtue.  How  then  shall  either 
the  city  of  sacred  streams,  or  the  country  that  con- 
ducts friends,  contain  the  murderer  of  her  children 
— one  that  is  impious  1  With  others  consider  the 
blow  [inflicted]  on  thy  offspring ;  consider  what 
a  murder  thou  art  undertaking.  By  thy  knees  we 
all,  in  all  possible  ways,  supplicate  thee,  do  not 
kill  thy  children.  But  how  [wilt  thou  either  ac- 
quire] confidence  of  mind,  or  [how]  wilt  thou, 
with  hand  and  heart,  seize  thy  children,  assuming 
terrible  boldness;  or  how  wilt  thou,  darting  thine 
eyes  on  thy  children,  sustain  the  allotment  of  their 
murder  exempt  from  tears  1  Thou  wilt  not  be  able 
with  audacious  spirit  to  imbrue  thy  hand  in  their 
blood,  when  thy  children  fall  suppliant.' 
"  Contrast  this  with  your  version  : — 

"  '  0  haggard  Queen,  to  Athens  dost  thou  guide 
Thy  glowing  chariot,  steeped  in  kindred  gore  ; 

Or  seek  to  hide  thy  damned  parricide 

Where  peace  and  mercy  dwell  for  evermore? 

The  land  where  truth — pure,  precious,  and  sub- 
lime— 
Woos  the  deep  silence  of  sequestered  bowers, 
And  warriors,  matchless  since  the  first  of  time, 
Rear  their    bright    banners  o'er  unconquered 
towers. 

Where  joyous  youth  to  music's  mellow  strain 
Twines  in  the  dance  with  nymphs  forever  fair, 

While  spring  eternal  on  the  lilied  plain 

Waves  sombre  radiance  through  the  fields  of  air- 

The  tuneful  Nine,  so  sacred  legends  tell, 

First  waked  their  heavenly  lyre  these  scenes 
among, 
Still  in   your  greenwood    bowers   they  love  to> 
dwell — 
Still  in  your  vales  they  swell  the  choral  song. 

But  there  the  tuneful  chaste  Pierian  fair, 

The  guardian  nymphs  of  green  Parnassus,  now 

Sprung  from  Harmonia,  while  her  graceful  hair 
Waved  in  bright  auburn  o'er  her  polished  brow.. 

Where  silent  vales  and  glades  of  green  array, 
The  murmuring  wreaths  of  cool  Cephisus  lave,. 

There,  as  the  muse  hath  sung,  at  noon  of  day 
The  Queen  of  Beauty  bowed  to  taste  the  wave,. 

And  blessed  the  stream,  and  breathed  across  the 
land 
The  soft  sweet  gale  that  fans  your  summer  bow- 
ers, 
And  there  the  sister  loves,  a  smiling  band, 

Crowned   with   the  fragrant  wreaths  of  rosy, 
flowers. 

1  And  go,'  she  cries,  '  in  yonder  valleys  rove, 
With  beauty's  torch  the  solemn  scenes  illume, 

Wake  in  each  eye  the  radiant  light  of  love, 
Breathe  on  each  cheek  young  passion's  tender; 
bloom. 

1  Entwine  with  myrtle  chains  your  soft  control, 
To.sway  the  hearts  of  Freedom's  darling  kind, 
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With  glowing  charms  enrapture  wisdom's  soul, 
And  mould  to  grace  ethereal  virtue's  mind. 

The  land  where  heaven's  own  hallowed  waters 

«t    play'.  ,       . 

Where  friendship  binds  the  generous  and  the 

good, 

Say  shall  it  hail  thee  from  thy  frantic  way, 

Unholy  woman,  with  thy  hands  imbrued 

In  thine  own  children's  gore?   Oh  !  ere  they  bleed 
Let  nature's  voice  thy  ruthless  heart  appal ! 

Pause  at  the  bold  irrevocable  deed, 
The  mother  strikes — the  guiltless  babes  shall 
fall. 

Think  what  remorse  thy  maddening  thoughts  shall 
sting. 

When  dying  pangs  their  gentle  bosoms  tear, 
Where  shalt  thou  sink,  when  lingering  echoes  ring 

The  screams  of  horror  in  thy  tortured  ear? 

No,  let  thy  bosom  melt  to  pity's  cry, 

In  dust  we  kneel,  by  sacred  heaven  implore ; 

Oh,  stop  thy  lifted  arm  ere  yet  they  die 
Nor  dip  thy  horrid  hands  in  infant  gore. 

Say  how  shalt  thou  that  barbarous  soul  assume, 
Unstamp'd  by  horror  at  the  daring  plan  I 

Hast  thou  a  heart  to  work  thy  children's  doom . 
Or  hands  to  finish  what  thy  wrath  began  ? 

When  o'er  each  babe  you  look  a  last  adieu, 
And  gaze  on  innocence  that  smiles  asleep, 

Shall  no  fond  feeling  beat  to  nature  true, 
^Charm    thee  to  pensive  thought,  and  bid  thee 
k       v/eep  ? 

When  the   young  suppliants  clasp  their  parent 
dear, 
'Heave  the  deep  sob  and  pour  the  artless  prayer  ; 
.Ay,  thou  shalt  melt,  and  many  a  heart-shed  tear 
Gush  o'er  the  hardened  features  of  despair! 

"Nature  shall  throb  in  every  tender  string, 

Thy  trembling  hand  the  ruffian's  task  deny, 
Thy  horror-smitten  hands  afar  shall  fling 

The  blade  undrench'd  in  blood's  eternal  dye.'  " 

"This,"  resumed ,  after  he  had  laid  down 

the  book,  "is  all  abuse, — 'haggard  queen,' 
'damned  •parricide,''  'unholy  woman,''  horrid 
.  hands,'  '  barbarous  soul,'  &c.  &e.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  in  the  original." 

"There  certainly  is  not,"  answered  Campbell. 
"I  suppose  I  had  Seneca's  tragedy  in  my  mind, 
when  I  translated  the  speech.  I  perceive  I  have 
taken  an  unjustifiable  liberty  with  it;  and,  if  I  feel 
in  the  mood  one  of  these  days,  I  shall  alter  it  a 
good  deal." 

"  The  chorus  in  Seneca's  tragedy,"  said , 

"is  really  wonderful.  It  presents  the  scene  be- 
fore you  with  almost  supernatural  reality.  All  is 
hurry,  bustle,  fear,  terror,  death.  One  can  see, 
as  he  reads  it,  Medea  rushing  on  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  children,  with  her  dagger  in  her  hands, 
iasifthe  scene  were  enacted  before  him. 

Quonam  crumenta  moenas 
Prasceps  amore  saevo 
Rapitur?  quod  impotenti 
Facinus  parat  furore? 
Vultus  citatus  ira 
Riget,  et  caput  feroci 
Quatiens  superba  motu 
Regi  minatur  ultro. 


Quis  cTedat  exulantem? 
Flagrant  gense  rubentes, 
Pallor  fugat  ruborem. 
Nullum  vagante  forma 
Servat  diu  colorem. 
Hac  fert  pedes  et  illuc, 
Ut  tigris  orba  gnatis, 
Cursu  furente  lustrat 
Gangeticum  nemus ;  sic 
Frcenare  nescit  iras 
Medea,  non  amores 
Nunc  ira  amorque  causam 
Junxere,  quid  sequetur? 
Quando  efferet  Pelasgis 
Nefanda  Colchis  arvis 
Gressum,  metuque  solvet 
Regnum,  simulque  reges? 
Nunc  Phoebe  mitte  currus 
Nullo  morante  loro ; 
Nox  condat  alma  lucem. 
Mergat  diem  timendum 
Dux  noctis  Hesperugo. 

"Virgil  has  nothing  like  this.  Your  decasyl- 
labics are  entirely  two  solemn  and  stately  for  this 
wondrous  scene;  and  the  speech,  if  re-written, 
ought  to  be  put  in  the  metre  of 

"  '  Hallow 'd  earth  with  indignation ;' 

or  that  of  Gray — 

"  '  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king.' 

"  I  wonder,  with  so  fine  an  ear  for  poetry,  and  so 
accurate  an  eye  for  situation,  you  made  so  great  a 
mistake." 

Campbell  appeared  to  bear  all  this  very  stoi- 
cally ;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  he  would 
much  rather  the  evening  had  ended  without  any 
such  lecture.  Soon  after,  coffee  was  ordered.  We 
asked  him  why  he  had  condescended  to  become 
the  biographer  of  an  actress,  Mrs.  Siddons. 

"  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  wanted  two  hundred 
pounds.  Actors,"  he  added,  "are  a  vain  and 
stupid  race  of  coxcombs.  One  of  the  melodra- 
matic heroes  once  boasted  a  good  deal,  in  my  pres- 
ence, of  the  number  of  characters  he  had  person- 
ated in  one  evening. 

"  •  I  have  seen  you  play  two  characters  at  once,' 
said  I. 

"  '  What  were  they?'  inquired  the  actor. 

"  '  Why,  you  attempted  the  character  of  Caspar, 
in  Der  Freischutz,  and  played  the  devil  with  it.' 

"The  fellow  never  again  bragged  much  in  my 
presence." 

My  impression  of  Campbell  on  this  interview 
was  rather  altered  from  what  it  had  been  on  the 
former  occasion.  Then,  I  confess,  I  left  him  with 
but  a  low  estimate  of  his  powers ;  on  this  occa- 
sion, however,  that  estimate  was  greatly  increased 
for  the  better.  His  scholarship  appeared  first- 
rate  ;  and  his  opinions  of  his  contemporaries,  in  the 
main,  just,  though  severe.  It  will  not  be  supposed 
that  he  confined  his  conversations  solely  to  the 
dead.  His  strictures  on  living  characters  were 
more  pungent  than  even  those  which  he  passed 
upon  departed  ones  ;  but  this  age  is  so  thin-skin- 
ned, that  it  would  not  do  to  print  them.  The 
nineteenth  century  has  out-lived  its  wild,  erratic, 
dazzling  nonage,  and  is  growing  old  and  gentle- 
man-like, cautious  about  whom  it  abuses,  remark- 
ably attentive  to  appearances,  shrewd  and  courte- 
ous, as  most  old  fellows  usually  become,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  Methodism  and  cant.  What  we 
shall  come  to,  if  this  vein  continues,  it  would  be 
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difficult  to  say ;  but  I  scarcely  think  the  spirit  of 
these  times  is  favorable  for  the  development  of 
any  other  than  mediocre  genius.  Campbell's  no- 
tions on  this  point  coincided  a  good  deal  with  both 
mine  and  my  friend's ;  and,  though  he  had  the 
dignified  reserve  of  a  grand  lord  rector  of  a  Scotch 
university,  there  were  times  when  he  did  not 
scruple  to  tell  us  what  he  thought. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
MINOR    MATTERS    IN   DRESS. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  is  to  be  styled 
"  dressed"  when  he  has  only  got  a  proper  coat  on 
his  back ;  something  more  than  this  is  necessary 
ere  he  can  claim  a  place  in  the  beau  monde,  or  can 
decently  figure  in  a  bal  fare.  There  is  no  one, 
indeed,  but  your  mere  Hottentot,  who  considers 
himself  the  pink  of  fashion  solely  from  the  fact  of 
throwing  something,  more  or  less  becoming,  over 
his  shoulders  ;  though,  by  the  way,  we  once  heard 
of  a  negro  chief,  who  in  a  state  of  unclad  majesty, 
clapped  a  gold-laced  cocked-hat  on  his  head,  and 
then  strutted  about  with  an  air  of  intense  satisfac- 
tion at  the  result  of  his  habilimentary  effort.  He 
was  not  a  well-dressed  man  this  chief,  any  more 
than  our  friend  the  Frenchman  in  the  diligence ; 
but  we  will  tell  you  this  aesthetic  story,  gentle 
reader. 

It  was  our  destiny  once — as  it  has  been,  too,  of 
many  a  son  of  perfidious  Albion — to  be  journeying 
across  the  monotonous  plains  of  Upper  Burgundy, 
en  route  for  the  gay  capital.  It  was  a  summer 
morn,  and  the  breezy  call  of  the  incense-breathing 
lady,  as  Gray  the  poet  calls  her,  came  delightfully 
upon  our  heated  forehead,  as  we  pushed  down  the 
four-paned  rattling  window  of  that  clumsy  typifi- 
cation  of  slowness,  misnamed  a  diligence,  to  escape 
from  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  rotonde.  Our 
fellow-travellers  consisted  of  a  couple  of  greasy, 
black-haired,  sallow-faced  cures,  two  farmers' 
wives  with  a  puking  child  each,  our  own  portly 
self,  and  the  sixth  passenger.  Now,  this  sixth 
individual,  who  was  in  reality  the  eighth  Christian 
immured  in  this  quasi  Black-hole,  was  one  of  those 
nondescript  Parisian  existences,  to  define  whom  is 
almost  impossible  to  those  who  have  never  wit- 
nessed the  animal.  He  might  have  been  a  cornmis- 
voyageur,  or  a  clerk  in  the  passport-office,  or  the 
keeper  of  a  small  cafe\  or  an  kpicier,  but  he  did 
not  look  stupid  enough  for  the  last.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  was  short  rather  than  tall,  lean  rather 
than  fat — in  a  shabby  brown  surtout — smoked  and 
took  snuff — had  been  in  Dauphine — thought  the 
Germans  a  set  of  European  Chinese — considered 
a  national  guard  as  the  model  of  a  good  soldier — 
kept  spitting  out  of  the  window  from  time  to  time 
— stretched  his  legs  most  inconveniently  against 
ours — tied  his  head  up  at  dark  in  a  dirty  bird's-eye 
blue  cotton  mouchoir-de-poche,  and  snored  through- 
out the  night.  He  told  us  that  he  had  not  washed 
or  shaved  himself  since  leaving  Lyons,  two  days 
before  ;  and  in  the  morning,  just  as  we  were  open- 
ing the  window,  Monsieur  yawned,  stretched, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  spat  and  spoke — "  Sacre  nom  de 
cochon  !  Conducteur  !  conducteur  !  vous  m'avez 
done  oublie-  !  il  fallait  me  faire  descendre  Ik  bas  ! — 
Ik  bas !  Ik !  la !  nom  de  Dieu  !  "— "  Plait-il  1  "  said 
the  conducteur  as  he  came  round  to  the  door,  taking 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  "  qu'est  ce  que  vous 
voulez,  M'sieur?  " — "  Je  vous  avais  dit  qu'il  fal- 
lait me  faire  descendre  chez  M.  Dubois,  et  main- 


tenant  nous  voilk  k oil  sommes-nous,  par  exem- 

ple  V  "  Imbecile  !  il  y  a  encore  trois  bonnes  lieues 
k  la  Pissotte  !"  and  the  angry  conducteur,  who  had 
been  roused  from  his  sleep,  and  climbed  over  and 
round  the  lumbering  vehicle  to  the  back-door,  now 
climbed  round  and  over  again  to  the  banquette. 
The  sixth  passenger  squeezed  himself  back  into 
the  corner,  and  resumed  : — "  M.  Dubois  ne  m'at- 
tend  pas :  d'ailleurs  je  ne  le  connais  pas :  e'est 
e*gal ;  je  me  nicherai  chez  lui  pour  une  huitaine  de 
jours  :  j'y  ferai  de  bonnes  affaires."  All  this  was 
of  course  as  unintelligible  to  the  other  passengers 
as  it  would  have  been  uninteresting  if  we  had  cared 
to  listen  to  him: — "Puisqu'il  peut  y  avoir  des 
dames,"  he  went  on,  "  il  faut  faire  ma  toilette." 
So  saying,  he  took  off  his  pocket-handkerchief 
from  his  head,  and  wiped  his  face  well  with  it, 
yawned  a  good  deal,  and  spat  incontinently ; 
opened  his  coat,  spread  back  and  jerked  down  the 
lapels  ;  shoved  his  fingers  comb-fashion  and  comb- 
color  through  his  matted  hair  till  it  stood  up  &  la 
Bugaboo;  and  then  looked  round  for  admiration. 
"  Ah !  je  l'avais  oublieY'  he  exclaimed.  Upon  this 
he 'pulled  out  a  large  shabby  green  pocket-book 
from  his  coat ;  took  off  a  greasy  black  stock,  dis- 
playing a  collarless  shirt  and  a  neck,  upon  the 
tinge  of  which  it  would  be  needless  to  descant,  and 
then  extracting  from  the  pocket-book  two  curvilin- 
ear pieces  of  dirty  white  paper,  which  had  been 
folded  more  than  once,  and  had  an  ink  spot  or  two 
on  theii  surface,  applied  them  to  his  chin,  holding 
their  corners  in  his  mouth,  buckled  on  his  stock 
again  over  them,  adjusted  these  pseudo  collars  by 
aid  of  his  watch-back,  grinned  a  smile  of  approba- 
tion, and  exclaimed,  "  Me  voilk  propre  !" 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  propre  in  one  article  of 
dress  only  :  you  must  preserve  a  certain  aesthetical 
tournure,  or  else  set  yourself  down  among  the 
frampy  multitude  forever.  This  must  be  our  apol- 
ogy, dear  reader,  for  thus  detaining  your  attention, 
and  for  setting  before  you  "  things  unattempted 
yet  in  prose  or  rhyme,"  which  may  tend,  if  prop- 
erly applied,  to  the  inappreciable  beautification  of 
your  own  valuable  person.  Descend  we  therefore 
from  the  head  and  trunk  of  man — a  curious  bathos 
— to  his  understandings  and  unmentionables  ;  you 
know  what  we  mean.  And  herein,  as  in  duty 
bound,  draw  we  a  distinction.  "  We  know  how 
to  call  all  the  drawers  by  name,"  (if  we  may  so 
take  a  liberty  with  friend  William's  prose  ;)  and 
let  us  therefore  premise  that  we  shall  notice  the 
unmentionable  trews,  femoralia,  or  periscelemata — 
as  the  Greeks  would  probably  have  called  them, 
only  they  wore  them  not,  but  like  Highland  lad- 
dies preferred  their  own  hides — of  the  virile  portion 
of  the  community  only.  As  for  those  tantalizing 
appendages  of  the  better  portion  of  her  majesty's 
subjects,  we  leave  them  in  their  proper  conceal- 
ment. We  could  easily  write  a  volume  or  two  to 
show  that  the  custom  came  from  Ormus,  or  Ind,  or 
Araby  the  Blest ;  but  criticism  would  not  be  tol- 
erated, and  besides — 

"  Levins  fit  patientia 

Quidquid  corrigere  est  nefas." 

"  On  s'accoutume  a  tout !" 

Go,  therefore,  aesthetic  reader,  to  Trajan's  col- 
umn at  Rome,  and  amid  the  barbaric  costumes 
which  ad^rn  it,  you  will  find  the  prototype  of  the 
modern  trouser.  Or  you  need  not  travel  so  much 
out  of  your  way.  In  the  Townley  Gallery  there 
is  the  figure  of  Mithras  with  a  fashionable  panta- 
loon on  his  legs  ;  and  in  the  Louvre  there  are  two 
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or  three  disconsolate-looking  barbaric  captives, 
with  their  trousers  flapping  about  their  shins,  and 
tied  round  their  ankles :  these  are  the  originals  of 
our  modern  what  d'ye-call'ems.  As  for  the  good 
old  buckskins  of  our  venerated  grandsires  and  gov- 
ernors, they  arose  in  Roman  times.  Field-marshal 
Julius  Caesar  wore  something  very  near  of  kin  to 
them  under  his  military  kilt,  in  that  pretty  little 
skirmish  wherein  he  first  had  the  honor  of  exchang- 
ing stones  and  darts  with  our  British  ancestors ; 
and  from  those  days  down  to  the  present  time  has 
this  garment  maintained  its  ground,  and  proved  its 
utility,  with  undying  pertinacity.  Now,  we  do  not 
approve  of  the  barbaric  trews  :  that  tying  of  them 
round  the  ankles,  though  it  kept  out  the  cold,  was 
decidedly  a  Sawney  practice  :  it  militated  against 
the  curves  of  the  leg,  and  destroyed  all  firmness 
and  dignity  of  gait.  Far  better  was  the  fashion  of 
the  middle  ages,  when  the  trouser  became  a  real 
pantaloon — a  pantaloon  collant,  as  modern  artists 
call  it,  and  when  the  full  symmetry  of  the  limb 
was  displayed  to  the  utmost  advantage.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  the  acme  of  perfection  that  the  garment 
in  question  was  capable  of;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  mode  has  not  kept  its  position  in  society 
more  universally.  For  all  purposes  of  ceremonial 
or  ornamental  dress,  this  form  should  still  be  rigid- 
ly adhered  to.  Utility  and  ornament  here  go  hand 
in  hand,  or  rather  inside  each  other.  No  disguise- 
ment  of  natural  form  is  attempted  ;  and  a  man's 
appearance  is  judged  of  at  its  true  values'.  The 
tight  pantaloon  is  at  once  simple,  useful,  and  beau- 
tiful. So  far  for  its  form.  But  there  is  an  im- 
mense difficulty  in  the  choice  of  its  substance.  If 
too  elastic,  the  knee  will  soon  make  for  itself  one 
of  those  provoking  pudding-bags  that  have  tended, 
more  than  anything  else,  to  bring  the  fashion  into 
disfavor.  If  too  rigid  and  too  frail,  you  know  the 
catastrophe !  We  still  remember  the  case  of  a  fat 
friend  of  ours  at  a  fancy-ball !  British  manufac- 
turing ingenuity  should  bestir  itself  to  invent  a 
stuff  fit  for  satisfactorily  solving  this  vestimental 
problem  of  the  greatest  strain  ;  and  the  pantaloon 
might  then  once  more  resume  its  paramount  sway. 
To  revert  to  the  old  buckskin  :  it  is  a  perfectly 
respectable,  useful,  and  satisfactory  affair  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  now  applied  ;  and  worn 
with  a  stout  top-boot,  and  thrown  over  the  side  of 
a  gallant  horse,  has  no  superior  in  the  world.  It 
is  also  a  very  good  thing  to  put  on  if  you  are  going 
to  a  new  tailor's  in  town,  especially  if  you  can 
write  Harkaway  Hall  as  your  address.  The  man 
will  set  you  down  for  a  real  country-squire,  and 
will  give  you  tick  for  the  next  twenty  years.  But 
if  you  want  to  avoid  having  your  pocket  picked, 
don't  wear  buckskins  as  you  go  along  Piccadilly  ; 
buckskins  and  tops,  on  foot,  are  so  truly  Arcadian 
in  their  appearance,  that  the  swell  mob  cannot 
resist  the  temptation,  and  you  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
victimized.  As  for  the  unmeaning  black  things 
worn  with  white  silk  stockings  on  court-days,  and 
gloried  in  by  all  the  beaux  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, they  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  right-about  as 
neither  useful  nor  becoming.  It  may  be  all  very 
well  for  Spanish  matadors  andCastilian  dancers  to 
wear  them  ;  but  they  were  originally  intended  to 
have  boots  beneath  them.  So  Charles  I.  wore 
them  until  he  borrowed  a  foolish  fashion  from 
France — and  from  the  very  cut  and  nature  of  them, 
they  should  be  worn  so  still,  or  abandoned  alto- 
gether. We  quarrel  with  them,  not  on  the  score 
of  form  so  much  as  on  that  of  inutility  and  undue 
contrast  of  color.     If  the  thing  be  dark,  and  the 


stocking  light,  an  effect  of  cleanliness  is  attained ; 
but  the  magpie  appearance  immediately  prevails. 
The  case  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  white  waistcoat 
and  a  black  coat ;  too  glaring,  trop  prononce.  If 
they  are  both  of  the  same  color,  then  the  tight  and 
continuous  pantaloon  is  far  more  reasonable  and 
becoming,  and,  for  use,  anything  else  is  better — 
eooperto  crede.  The  only  exception  in  its  favor  that 
we  can  make,  is  for  the  sportsman  and  the  farmer  ; 
for  him  who  joins  on  a  stout  legging  or  a  gaiter, 
whether  of  cloth  or  leather ;  or,  if  you  wish  to  do 
a  bit  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  to  some  friend's  Tom  or 
Logic,  here  is  your  garment  de  rigucur ; — put  on 
your  leggings,  your  green  coats,  and  your  white 
hat,  and  you  are  complete ;  but  unless  you  wish 
to  be  mistaken  for  your  friend's  butler,  or  a  waiter 
from  your  club,  do  not  venture  on  the  black  culotte. 

The  trouser,  then — the  modern  trouser — what 
are  we  to  say  of  this]  Why,  that  it  is  the  most 
useful,  the  most  comfortable,  the  most  economical, 
and  one  of  the  least  ugly  garments  ever  invented 
by  man.  We  almost  remember  the  day,  dear 
reader,  when  as  yet  trousers  were  among  the  great 
unborn  ;  it  was  only  the  duke,  and  those  dashing 
fellows  at  his  heels,  who  imported  the  idea,  we 
believe  from  Germany  originally,  though  they  used 
it  in  the  Peninsula.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
no  man  of  any  spirit  at  all  ever  wore  anything 
else  for  common  use.  It  existed,  certainly,  among 
our  honest  tars  long  previously  to  this  epoch  ;  but 
the  fashion  did  not  come  from  them  ;  the  rage 
originated  with  the  Peninsular  troops,  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  examples  of  the  brilliant  staffs 
that  accompanied  the  allied  sovereigns  to  this 
country  in  1814.  It  is  true  that  the  trouser  did 
not  assume  its  definite  and  rational  form,  such  as 
it  now  has,  all  at  once  ;  it  went  through  a  round 
of  vagaries  indicative  of  a  most  diseased  state  of 
public  taste.  At  one  time  it  was  all  a  la  Cosaque, 
and  you  might  have  made  a  greatcoat  out  of  a 
pair  ;  at  another,  it  was  half  up  the  leg,  and  more 
than  two  feet  in  circumference  ;  by  degrees  it  got 
strapped  down,  and  cut  away  into  a  sensible  kind 
of  shape  ;  and  now  it  has  attained  the  juste  milieu, 
making  a  happy  compromise  between  the  tight 
symmetry  of  the  pantaloon,  and  the  flaunting  of 
the  sailor's  ducks.  An  immense  step  in  the  im- 
provement of  this  garment  has  been  made  by  the 
introduction  of  all  that  beautiful  variety  of  plaids, 
and  checked  patterns,  which  are  so  commonly 
used  ;  those  in  wool  for  winter  wear  are  truly  de- 
lightful ;  while  for  summer  use,  the  trouser  recom- 
mends itself  to  our  untiring  favor  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  soft  light  substances  which  are  every- 
where employed.  The  trouser  is  to  the  pantaloon 
as  the  foraging  cap  is  to  the  hat — good  for  all 
kinds  of  use,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  an  in- 
definite period  ;  good  for  all  ranks  and  for  all  ages. 
One  canon,  however,  should  be  laid  down  as  to  the 
cut  : — no  pockets  should  be  tolerated  on  any 
account  whatever:  they  make  a  man  look  like  a 
Yankee.  'T  is  the  most  slovenly  custom  on  earth 
to  keep  your  hands  in  your  pockets — you  deserve 
to  have  them  sewed  in  if  you  indulge  in  it.  And 
therefore,  to  avoid  this  disagreeable  penalty,  have 
your  pockets  sewed  up. 

The  next  step  downwards  in  the  scale  of  dress 
brings  us  to  the  basis,  foundation,  and  understand- 
ing of  mankind — we  mean  boots  and  shoes  ;  and 
here,  being  approvers  of  both  "  men  and  women's 
conscia  recti,"  as  old  Joe  used  to  say,  we  must 
give  a  word  of  advice  to  both  sexes  ;  and  ye  who 
groan  under  the  torments  of  corns,  ("  bunions"  is 
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a  nasty  word , — we  always  think  of  onions  when  we 
hear  it,)  attend  to  our  dictum.  If  anything  im- 
peratively demands  that  utility  should  be  consulted 
before  ornament  in  its  construction,  it  is  the  cover- 
ing of  the  foot;  whoever  goes  hunting  in  a  danc- 
ing-pump is  a  fool,  and  whoever  dances  in  a  shoot- 
ing-shoe is  a  clodhopper.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  human  mind  speedily  adopted  normal 
rules  of  design  when  first  the  idea  of  protecting 
the  foot  was  started  in  the  world — and,  on  the 
whole,  less  absurdity  has  been  evidenced  in  the 
pedal  integuments  than  in  most  other  matters  of 
dress.  The  old  tragic  buskin,  and  the  comic  sock, 
the  military  sandal,  caliga,  and  boot,  all  did  their 
duty  excellently  in  ancient  times  :  we  have  not  a 
word  of  reproach  for  them — and  their  successors 
in  the  middle  ages  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
duties  in  a  tolerably  satisfactory  manner,  though 
not  without  some  curious  flights  of  fancy.  Thus 
the  cross  gartering  of  the  Saxon  buskin,  boots,  or 
gaiter,  or  whatever  else  it  might  have  been,  looks 
to  us  truly  absurd  and  uncomfortable,  judging  from 
the  caricatured  figures  of  ancient  MSS. ;  but  the 
peaked  and  tied-up  points  of  the  14th  century, 
when  the  toe  was  fastened  to  the  knee,  strikes  us 
as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  human  folly.  How  Rich- 
ard II.  's  courtiers  must  have  gone  slopping  and 
spirting  about  in  the  mud  that  befouled  their 
streets  as  well  as  ours !  What  queer  figures  they 
must  have  cut  on  horseback  in  a  rainy  day,  with 
the  water  running  off  from  the  pendulous  tips  of 
their  shoes  !  Nevertheless,  there  was  something 
good  in  the  arrangement  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoe  or  half-boot  of  those  times,  and  even  of  earlier 
days,  as  any  one  who  reads  the  Art-Union,  or 
who  knows  the  history  of  British  costume,  can 
tell.  It  formed  an  appropriate  termination  to  the 
tightly-dressed  limb ;  and  when  not  too  much 
pointed,  prolonged  the  natural  shape  of  the  foot 
into  a  gracefully-curving  support.  Shoes,  in  the 
present  sense  of  the  term,  were  not  then  worn  : 
everything  was  limited  to  the  elastic  half-boots  : 
but  for  the  huntsman  or  the  horseman,  not  armed 
for  the  tented  field,  a  sort  of  brown  leather  boot 
coming  up  to  the  knee  was  in  common  use.  This 
had  no  falling  tops,  and  was  far  removed  from  the 
ridiculous  Spanish  boot  of  after  days.  It  was  a 
plain  and  useful  servant  to  the  cavalier,  and  be- 
came him  much  better  than  the  ponderous  jack- 
boot of  later  times.  It  is  to  the  Spaniards  that  we 
are  indebted,  if"  indebted"  be  a  suitable  term,  for 
the  wide-topped  falling  boot  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  that  inconvenient,  no-service  thing — good 
for  the  stage-players,  fancy-ball  men,  and  fellows 
like  old  Hudibras,  who  crammed  a  portable  larder 
and  wardrohe  into  its  unfathomable  recesses  ;  but 
for  the  rough-riding  horseman  or  the  active  hunter, 
a  nuisance  beyond  all  description.  Boots  such  as 
these  may  look  admirably  well  in  pictures  ;  for 
when  delineated  by  a  Vandyke,  anything  would 
become  graceful ;  but  for  actual  practice,  they 
would  serve  only  to  catch  the  rain,  and  to  gall  the 
legs  of  the  wearer.  Their  descendant,  the  top- 
boot,  has  reformed  itself  wonderfully,  and  nearly 
all  the  inconvenience  has  been  got  rid  of.  Still, 
the  brown  color  of  the  top,  which  is  no  longer  the 
inside  of  the  boot  turned  down,  as  it  was  once,  is 
an  anomaly,  and  the  boot  itself  ought  to  be  merged 
in  the  plain  single-colored  boot  which  is  now  much 
used  on  the  continent,  though  in  England  patron- 
ized only  by  the  Meltonians.  For  positive  use, 
the  boot  ought  to  come  up  fully  to,  or  above  the 
knee,  in  order  to  stand  the  wear  and  pressure  of 


the  saddle  ;  but  for  ornament,  it  may  well  be 
allowed  to  rise  only  partially  up  the  leg,  and  to 
be,  in  short,  the  beautiful  Hessian  or  Hungarian 
boot — far  the  most  graceful  covering  ever  put  on 
the  leg  of  a  modern  European.  That  such  a  truly 
elegant  boot,  so  gentlemanlike,  so  dressy,  and  yet 
so  thoroughly  serviceable,  should  ever  have  gone 
out  of  fashion,  is  to  us  a  melancholy,  though  not  a 
needed,  proof  of  the  sheer  caprice  by  which  men's 
fancies  are  commonly  swayed.  We  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  if  any  cause  more  ostensible  than  mere 
accident  can  be  alleged  for  this  change,  it  is  to  be 
traced  to  some  knock-knee'd  or  spindle-shanked 
fellow,  who  was  ashamed  to  show  his  mis-shapen 
legs,  and  therefore  concealed  them  in  loose  trou- 
sers. These  boots,  it  is  true,  were  not  so  well 
calculated  for  campaigning  as  the  smaller  ones 
which  still  bear  the  great  man's  name  ;  and  this 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  their  disuse  ; 
nevertheless  the  change  is  to  be  lamented  aestheti- 
cally, for  the  perfect  union  of  utility  and  ornament 
was  never  so  well  exemplified  as  in  the  Hessian 
boot. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  dancing  world,  or  to 
the  world  of  dancing-masters,  we  beg  leave  to 
anathematize  the  light  shoe  or  pump  ;  it  is  an 
ugly,  inconvenient,  unsuitable  thing,  fit  for  a  man 
with  a  white  waistcoat,  gold  chain,  knee-breeches, 
&c,  but  not  for  a  gentleman.  The  true  aestheti- 
cal  article  is  either  the  elastic  half-boot  of  the 
middle  ^ges,  fitting  on  to  the  pantaloon,  or  else 
the  thin  Wellington  boot  of  the  present  day  under 
the  trousers.  We  do  not  care  to  see  your  ribbed 
and  open-worked  silk  stockings  ;  such  display  is 
not  for  the  sterner  sex  ;  even  in  his  highest  mo- 
ments of  ornament,  a  man  should  always  bear 
about  him  a  trace  of  the  useful.  To  illustrate 
what  we  mean — a  man  is  not  born  to  be  a  dancing- 
master,  nor  a  tavern-waiter;  a  gentleman,  more 
especially,  is  intended,  from  the  moment  he  can 
run  alone,  to  be  ready  for  feats  of  gallantry  and 
hardihood.  He  should  dress  accordingly  ;  and, 
as  a  fundamental  rule,  the  reason  for  which  lies 
deeper  than  most  people  think,  a  gentleman  should 
always  be  so  attired  as  that,  if  occasion  demands, 
he  should  be  able  to  mount  a  horse  on  the  instant 
and  ride  for  his  life.  Now,  your  modern  exquisite 
in  pumps,  or  your  old  beau  of  the  last  century  in 
high  red-heeled  shoes,  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind 
without  much  previous  preparation  ;  and  we  take 
it  to  be  a  sign  of  their  degenerating  manhood. 
Nine  tenths  of  the  men  who  take  pleasure  in  shoes 
and  pumps,  are  but  tailors  on  horseback  ;  and  the 
old  fox-hunter,  or  the  old  dragoon,  (good  types 
both  in  their  way  of  what  a  man  should  be,)  love 
their  boots  next  to  their  bottle.  A  slipper  and  a 
dressing-gown  are  excellent  companions,  agree 
well  together,  and  never  give  their  master  a  mo- 
ment's uneasiness ;  hence  their  value  ;  similarly, 
a  stout  high-low  and  a  good  leathern  legging,  but- 
toned well  over  the  ankle  beneath,  and  the  knee 
above,  will  carry  a  man  through  heather  or  gorse, 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  and  will  prove  "  marvel- 
lous good  wear  ;"  they  ought  to  be,  as  indeed 
they  commonly  are,  dear  friends  to  "  whoever 
loves  his  country." 

As  for  the  ladies,  truly  we  have  little  to  say  ; 
they  have  always  done  pretty  well  in  the  matter 
of  their  feet.  For  them  shoes  are  indispensably 
necessary,  and,  indeed,  highly  appropriate  and  be- 
coming— so,  too,  are  half-boots — and,  fixed  be- 
tween these  limits,  the  fair  sex  never  have  gone, 
nor,  perhaps,  can   go,   far  astray.     The  nearer 
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they  keep  to  the  form  of  nature  in  the  clothing  of 
their  feet  the  better — it  is  a  rule  as  true  as  the 
day,  that  a  woman  can  seldom,  if  ever,  artificially 
improve  her  form.  But  there  is  one  curious  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  ladies'  shoes,  which,  it 
appears,  our  fair  countrywomen  are  not  competent 
judges  of — at  least,  we  appeal  to  every  man  in 
England  not  beyond  his  grand  climacteric,  and 
with  two  eyes  in  his  head,  for  the  correctness  of 
our  views  in  what  we  are  going  to  assert : — a 
lady's  shoe,  worn  with  crossing  sandals,  gently 
curving  over  the  instep  and  round  the  ankle,  is  im- 
measurably superior  to  the  plain,  quaker-like,  old- 
maid  affair,  worn  with  the  old-fashioned  tie  or  but- 
ton. Did  women  but  know  how  much  these  slen- 
der lines  of  riband  add  to  their  appearance,  how 
well  the  contrast  sets  off  the  anatomical  beauties 
of  their  feet,  they  would  never  put  on  a  shoe  with- 
out such  an  appendage.  In  the  same  way,  the 
nicely  fitted  boot,  displaying  the  exact  form  of  the 
arching  foot,  and  deliciously-contrasted  in  color 
with  the  robe  or  stocking,  gives  a  prestige  to  a 
lady's  foot,  which  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
effect  produced  by  the  Hessian  boot  upon  their 
lords  and  masters.  We  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  prevailing  fashion  of  ladies'  chaussures 
worn — even  down  to  the  clog  and  patten,  every- 
thing is  elegant,  everything  is  proportionably 
useful. 

One  hint  let  us  give  to  all.  The  secjet  of  a 
well-fitting  shoe,  or  rather  of  a  good-looking  shoe 
— and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  all  French 
shoemakers  proceed,  but  all  English  cobblers  do 
not — is,  that  it  should  be  much  longer  than  the 
foot  itself — at  least  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
longer.  And  for  these  two  reasons  :  first,  that, 
since  a  squat,  broad,  dumpy  foot  is  much  uglier 
than  a  long  thin  one,  therefore  you  may  always 
diminish  the  appearance  of  breadth,  by  adding  to 
the  reality  of  length  ;  and  next,  that  when  the 
shoe  is  long,  the  toes  have  plenty  of  room,  and 
commonly  'tis  here  that  "  the  shoe  pinches."  No 
one  has  corns  on  his  heels  or  the  sides  of  his  feet, 
let  his  shoes  or  boots  be  as  narrow  as  he  can  well 
bear  them  :  it  is  upon  those  poor,  pent  up,  im- 
prisoned, distorted  joints  of  the  toes,  that  the  rubs 
of  the  world  come,  and  that  the  corning  process 
goes  on.  If  you  would  cure  yourself,  reader,  of 
the  most  obdurate  corn,  or  if  you  would  guarantee 
your  children  from  ever  having  any,  let  them,  and 
do  you  yourself,  wear  French  chaussures ;  or  else 
have  the  boots,  &c,  made  fitting  well  to  the  foot 
at  the  side,  and  with  exactly  one  inch,  at  the 
least,  to  spare  in  length,  when  standing  in  them. 
We  '11  bet  you  a  hundred  to  one  on  the  result  ; 
and  you  may  ask  any  cordonnier  in  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu. 

English  shoemakers,  be  it  observed,  are  nearly 
a  century  behind  their  Gallic  brethren  in  the  craft ; 
they  work  more  clumsily — with  less  art,  less 
means,  and  less  desire  to  please  ;  they  have  no  in- 
vention in  the  higher  part3  of  their  science,  and 
they  are  abominably  dear.  We  do  not  wish  to 
disparage  anything  in  our  native  country — far  from 
it ;  but  take  the  hint,  gentle  reader  ;  whatever 
your  friends  may  say  about  it,  always  buy  a  French 
shoe  or  boot  in  preference  to  an  English  one  ;  if 
of  equal  quality,  the  cut  of  the  French  is  sure  to 
be  better  ;  if  not  quite  so  strong,  yet  the  goodness 
of  the  fit  makes  the  thing  wear  longer.  Above 
all,  whenever  you  go  to  Paris,  lay  in  as  large  a 
stock  of  these  things  as  your  purse  will  allow  ; 
they  never  get  worse  for  age,  and  they  are  cheaper 


and  better  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  next  time  you  meet  us  in  the  Park, 
we  '11  show  you  a  pair  of  boots  made  for  us  by 
Legrand,  in  1841,  which  we  have  ridden  in  and 
walked  in  now  three  winters  ;  there  is  not  a  crack 
in  them  ;  they,  like  their  master,  have  never  lost 
their  soles,  (we  can't  say  so  much  for  our  hearts,) 
they  fit  us  like  our  own  skin,  and  they  cost  less 
than  a  pound  sterling.  Dear  old  Hoby  may  go 
and  hang  himself! 

From  the  regions  of  mud,  dust,  leather,  and 
blacking,  we  will  now  reascend  to  the  higher  lo- 
calities of  the  human  person,  and  will  fasten  our- 
selves round  the  reader's  neck.  Do  not  be 
alarmed,  we  only  want  to  catch  your  attention  ;  we 
will  not  extend  the  word  to  anything  else.  Here, 
too,  ladies  are  exempted  by  their  especial  privi- 
lege from  our  impudent  scrutiny  ;  their  necks 
when  unadorned  are  adorned  the  most ;  if  they  are 
cold,  let  them  put  on  their  boas,  or  ajichu,  or 
muffle  up  their  shawls  ;  let  them  eschew  all  false 
collars,  let  them  delight  in  good  lace,  and  the  mat- 
ter is  settled.  But  for  a  man  with  a  bad  tie  !  we 
could  take  him  by  the  throat  and  throttle  him  ! 
Here  it  is  our  duty  freely  to  declare  our  candid 
opinion,  that  Beau  Brummell  and  George  IV. 
were  not  benefactors  to  the  human  race  by  intro- 
ducing stiff  cravattes  and  endless  swathes  of  linen 
round  the  region  of  jugular  veins  and  carotid  arte- 
ries ;  if  a  man  wishes  to  be  comfortable  any- 
where, it  is  surely  in  his  neck  ;  let  old  gentlemen 
with  scrofulous  chins  muffle  themselves  up  to  suf- 
focation if  they  please  ;  but  why  should  we,  who 
have  nothing  the  matter  with  us,  and  wish  to  turn 
our  heads  ad  libitum,  be  thus  girt  about  and  half 
stifled  ?  Our  climate,  no  doubt,  requires  some 
protection  for  the  neck,  and  while  beards  are  not 
worn,  a  cravat  of  some  kind  or  other  may  be  said 
to  be  necessary  ;  but  if  comfort  and  use  can  be 
combined  with  elegance  and  good  taste,  and  yet 
the  old  starched  thing  got  rid  of,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. Let  us  remark,  therefore,  that  we  have  done 
wrong  in  quitting  the  fashion  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  to  cravats ;  we  have  adopted  a  stiff  and 
a  common  material,  and  we  have  lost  all  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  of  ornament.  If 
you  ever  indulge  in  a  white  choker,  good  reader, 
only  reflect  for  a  minute  on  what  you  have  round 
your  neck — a  yard  and  a  half  of  stuff,  the  intrinsic 
value  of  which  may  be  a  couple  of  shillings,  plus 
a  pennyworth  of  starch,  plus  a  neck  as  thick  as  an 
elephant's  leg,  and  as  stiff  as  a  door-post,  minus 
all  grace,  minus  all  comfort.  But  go  and  look  at 
the  Second  Charles  at  Hampton  Court — see  how 
the  merry  monarch  managed  his  neck  on  gala- 
days.  You  will  observe  that  he  had  half  a  yard 
of  the  finest  cambric,  as  soft  as  a  zephyr,  and  as 
warm  as  swan's-down,  tied  once  round  ;  and  end- 
ing before  in  long  deep  borders  of  the  most  pre- 
cious Mechlin  lace,  worth  a  guinea  or  two  a-yard, 
falling  gracefully  on  his  breast,  or  placed  for  con- 
venience into  a  fold  of  his  coat.  How  much  more 
sensible,  how  much  more  ornamental,  how  much 
more  noble,  such  a  scarf  or  cravat  as  this,  which 
no  shopman's  boy  could  emulate,  than  the  cheap 
and  ugly  thing  in  which  many  a  man  still  seems 
to  delight !  How  admirably  did  these  bands  of 
rich  lace  contrast  with  the  silken  coats  or  the 
polished  cuirasses  of  their  wearers !  how  truly 
aristocratic  was  their  appearance !  how  entirely 
without  effort,  without  pretension,  and  yet  how 
very  distinctive  of  the  type  of  their  wearer  !  But 
you  will  say,  if  we  fail  in  the  matter  of  white  era- 
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Tats,  surely  we  excel  in  that  of  black-silk  ones  and 
brocaded  stocks!  We  might  excel,  we  allow; 
but  we  do  not  know  how  to  wear  these  things. 
We  ought  either  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  smallest 
possible  bow  in  front,  or  else  we  ought  to  let  the 
square  ends  of  the  scarf  be  pendant  and  uncon- 
fined.  Instead  of  this,  we  either  put  on  a  stock 
with  a  sham  tie,  (now  all  sham  things,  of  what 
kind  soever,  militate  against  good  taste,)  or  else, 
to  make  the  most  of  our  scarf,  we  fill  up  the  aper- 
ture of  the  waistcoat  with  an  ambitious  quantity 
of  drapery,  and  we  stick  therein  an  enormous  and 
obtrusively  ostentatious  pin.  This  is  both  vulgar 
and  foolish.  If  we  want  a  stock,  it  should  be  per- 
fectly plain — il  la  militaire ;  for  it  is,  in  truth,  an 
article  of  military  attire,  worn  for  the  express  pur- 

Eose  of  giving  stiffness  and  smartness  to  the  figure, 
f  we  want  a  scarf,  do  not  let  us  misconceive  the 
nature  of  its  form,  the  law  of  its  curves,  and 
huddle  it  up  into  an  untidy,  unmeaning  mass,  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  serve  as  a  field  of  display  for 
what  is  commonly  cheap  and  bad  jewellery.  We 
may  be  wrong,  but  we  strongly  suspect  that  the 
tie-stock  and  the  large  silk  scarf  were  brought  into 
use  by  some  dirty  fellow,  whose  linens  would  not 
stand  the  test  of  public  examination  ;  and,  indeed, 
whenever  we  see  a  man  more  than  usually  adorned 
in  this  way  about  the  neck,  we  conjecture  that  all 
is  not  right  beneath.  A  small  black  or  judiciously 
colored  cravat,  with  a  very  small  bow,  and  just 
sufficient  stiffness  to  give  dignity  to  the  head — this 
should  be  the  morning  wear  of  the  real  gentleman  ; 
in  the  evening,  let  him  put  on  the  finest  fabric  of 
the  flax-loom,  and  the  most  expensive  lace  he  can 
afford  to  purchase — they  will  be  very  becoming, 
and  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  ladies,  who 
know  the  cost  of  such  things  ;  all  silks  and  stocks 
let  him  leave  to  men-milliners. 

Which  side  are  we  to  take  in  the  collar  ques- 
tion— ups,  or  downs,  or  none  at  all  ?  We  confess 
ourselves  to  be  practically  in  a  dilemma  ;  although, 
aesthetically  speaking — and,  indeed,  from  motives 
of  comfort — we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  turn 
down  your  collars  ;  they  never  were  meant  to  be 
turned  up.  But  it  is  now  become  so  much  of  a 
French  and  English  affair,  that  we  shall  be  sus- 
pected of  want  of  patriotism  if  we  do  not  say,  keep 
up  your  collars,  and  uphold  the  national  dignity  ! 
As  for  the  no-collar  view  of  the  subject,  much 
may  be  said  for  and  against  it :  it  depends  a  good 
deal  on  your  complexion,  reader,  and  also  on  the 
color  of  your  cravat.  If  you  have  got  on  your 
cambric  and  your  lace,  you  need  no  further  con- 
trast for  your  physiognomical  tint ;  but  if  you  are 
wearing  a  black  kerchief,  and  you  are  of  a  billious 
brown  and  yellow  hue,  pray  let  us  see  half  an 
inch,  at  least,  of  white  beneath  the  lower  jaw- 
bone. This  point  of  contrast  is  the  real  reason 
why  the  collar  should,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  be 
allowed  to  lie  down  on  the  cravat.  It  produces 
greater  effect — it  looks  cleaner — it  is  certainly 
more  comfortable. — If  the  majority  of  free-born 
Englishmen  shall  ever  so  far  surmount  their  pre- 
judices as  to  take  a  hint  from  France,  (for  't  is  an 
invention  of  lajeune  France,)  we  will  walk  over 
from  our  side  of  the  house,  and,  in  face  of  the 
nation  and  our  constituents,  will  join  them. 

Collars  are  connected  with  wristbands  just  as 
the  two  ends  of  the  electric  telegraph  are  by  the 
communicating  wires,  and  the  satisfactory  intelli- 
gence disclosed  by  the  one,  that  the  wearer  is  a 
good  friend  to  his  laundress  is,  or  should  be,  si- 
multaneously repeated  by  the  other.     Believe  us, 


reader,  there  is  no  more  distinctive  mark  of  a  cor- 
rect man  than  a  snowy-white  wristband,  always  to 
be  visible.  Here  again  we  must  establish  another 
aesthetical  rule  of  proportion,  viz.,  collars  are  to 
wristbands  as  laced  cravats  are  to  ruffles ;  and 
therefore,  if  you  decide  upon  taking  our  advice 
and  indulging  in  Brussels  lace  while  you  sip  your 
claret,  you  must  also  buy  lace  enough  to  adorn 
your  wrists,  and  you  will  not  repent  of  the  ex- 
pense or  the  effect.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  pretty  and  a 
graceful  fashion,  which,  for  evening  dress,  should 
entirely  be  re-introduced,  and  we  anticipate  that 
the  ladies  would  be  unanimous  in  their  approba- 
tion. 

A  few  more  words  on  odds  and  ends  of  dress, 
and  we  have  done  with  civil  costume.  Always 
keep  yourself  well  supplied  with  gloves ;  wear 
them  neither  of  a  blue,  nor  yet  of  a  green,  nor 
even  of  a  red  color  :  any  other  kind  of  tint  you 
may,  under  various  circumstances,  indulge  in. 
Always  use  white,  and  the  finest  cambric,  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  :  you  can  thus  neither  take  snuff, 
nor  avoid  using  a  considerable  number ;  do  not 
regrjt  the  expense — the  ladies  will  reward  you 
with  their  approbation,  and  you  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  an  American.  Whether  you  be  male  or 
female,  gentle  reader,  do  not  wear  much  jewellery 
— beware  of  being  taken  for  one  of  the  swell-mob 
and  the  doubtfuls  ;  but  if  you  are  a  lady,  and 
wish  for  jewellery  in  the  evening,  choose  between 
pearls  and  diamonds  ;  better  have  a  few  of  these, 
and  good  than  whole  caskets  of  topazes  and  ame- 
thysts. If  you  are  a  gentleman,  wear  only  two 
rings — one  for  your  lady-love,  the  other  for  your 
armorial  bearings — if  you  have  a  gold  chain  to 
your  watch,  keep  it,  but  the  less  you  show  of  it 
the  better.  Avoid  a  foolish  custom  now  springing 
up,  of  fastening  the  coat  with  a  couple  of  supple- 
mentary buttons,  attached  by  a  metallic  link. 
This  is  a  trick  of  some  scoundrel  tailor,  who  sent 
home  a  coat  too  small  for  the  wearer,  and  thus 
persuaded  him  (he  must  have  been  an  ass)  to  tie 
two  buttons  together,  and  so  make  both  ends  meet. 
It  will  do  very  well  for  a  commercial  gent,  but 
not  for  a  gentleman.  We  need  hardly  say,  be  not 
fine  on  a  Sunday  :  dress  plainer  then  than  usual, 
if  you  would  maintain  your  dignity  ;  and  be  not 
ashamed  of  an  old  coat — only  let  it  be  clean,  por- 
tez-le  bien,  soyez  bien  chaussi,  bien  gante,  bien 
coiffl,  et  vous  n'aurez  jamais  Voir  d'un  bourgeois. 
Above  all  things,  whether  you  be  man,  woman, 
or  child,  remember,  that  the  more  you  approxi- 
mate to  uniformity  of  color  for  the  whole  of  your 
dress,  the  better.  Whether  you  prefer  white  to 
black,  blue  to  green,  or  brown  to  red,  no  matter. 
Stick  to  the  law  of  aesthetic  unity — retain  natural 
and  undisguised  contour,  breadth  and  mellowness 
of  color,  ease  and  dignity  of  movement,  and  you 
will  approximate  to  perfection. 


Gold  Detergent. — Under  this  title  a  liquid  has 
been  manufactured  by  Mr.  Upton,  which  is  in- 
tended to  restore  tarnished  gold  work  to  its  origi- 
nal color  and  beauty.  We  have  procured  a  bottle, 
and  tested  its  efficacy  upon  a  picture-frame,  dis- 
colored with  the  accumulated  dirt  of  nearly  a 
score  of  years.  A  single  application  of  the  deter- 
gent, according  to  the  directions  appended  thereto, 
sufficed  to  bring  back  the  gilding,  both  matted  and 
burnished  to  a  state  of  lustre,  in  a  manner  very 
surprising ;  it  is  perfectly  innocuous  in  its  quali- 
ties, and  emits  no  unpleasant  smell. — Art  Union. 
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From  the  Art-Union. 
ANASTATIC    PRINTING. 

In  accordance  with  an  announcement  in  our  last 
number,  we  give,  in  brief,  the  substance  of  a  lec- 
ture delivered  on  Anastatic  Printing,  by  M.  Fara- 
day, Esq.,  F.R.S.,  at  the  Royal  Institution.  The 
process  has  created  a  deep  interest,  considered  as 
well  as  a  prospective  source  of  solid  benefit  as  a 
beautiful  result  of  practical  science,  appreciable  by 
every  degree  of  understanding.  The  theatre  of 
the  Royal  Institution  has  not  recently  held  so 
numerous  an  audience  as  upon  this  occasion ;  so 
crowded,  indeed,  were  the  benches  that  several 
gentlemen  sought  seats  in  the  ladies'  gallery. 
Behind  the  lecturing  table  were  exhibited  many 
examples  of  Anastatic  Printing — engravings  and 
letterpress.  The  distinguished  lecturer  commenced 
by  saying  that  he  spoke  with  more  confidence 
respecting  the  discoveries  of  others  than  on  the 
subject  of  his  own.  No  one  could  foresee  the  vari- 
ous utilities  to  which  the  process  might  be  applied  ; 
it  was  only  for  him  first  to  explain  the  causes  of 
such  a  result ;  the  operation  would  also  be  shown  : 
and  this  was  the  great  purpose  of  the  lecture. 
Twenty  minutes  only  were  necessary  to  transfer 
a  print  or  letterpress  to  a  plate,  from  which  then 
immediately  impressions  might  be  drawn.  A  por- 
trait of  Prince  Albert  was  here  shown — the  origi- 
nal drawing,  the  plate  to  which  it  had  bton  trans- 
ferred, and  the  impression  printed  from  the  plate. 
The  plate  was  of  zinc,  as  a  metal  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  although  other  metals  could  also  be 
employed.  The  lecturer  showed  that  letterpress 
laid  upon  white  paper,  and  rubbed,  at  the  back, 
left  the  letters  imprinted  in  reverse  ;  in  such  man- 
ner were  letterpress  and  engravings  transferred  to 
the  zinc,  but,  before  being  submitted  to  pressure, 
the  print  or  page  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  an 
acid.  He  selected  a  page  of  letterpress,  which  he 
handed  to  the  operator,  who,  in  twenty  minutes, 
would  prepare  from  it  a  plate  whence  proofs  should 
be  immediately  drawn.  The  acid  employed  was 
dilute  nitric  acid,  which,  being  applied  to  the  back 
of  the  letterpress,  passed  through  the  paper,  but  not 
through  the  printer's  ink  ;  and  in  order  to  absorb 
superfluous  moisture,  common  blotting-paper  was 
used.  The  acidified  sheet  was  then  placed  upon 
the  zinc  plate,  and  passed  once  under  a  small  hand- 
press,  when  on  the  removal  of  the  paper  the  print- 
ing was  found  transferred  in  reverse  to  the  plate, 
which  now  presented  a  dull  appearance,  the  polish 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  acid,  which  so  read- 
ily attacks  zinc ;  that  is  to  say,  in  this  case,  as 
much  of  the  surface  as  was  exposed  to  its  action, 
for  the  space  covered  by  the  printed  letters  was 
protected  from  it ;  the  letters  thus  transferred  were 
left  consequently  very  slightly  in  relief — indeed, 
so  slightly  that  this  effect  was  imperceptible.  The 
plate  was  then  rubbed  with  gum  in  solution,  which 
did  not,  as  might  be  apprehended,  obliterate  the 
letterpress,  but,  on  the  contrary,  strengthened  the 
whole.  The  next  proceeding  was  the  application 
of  ink  by  rubbing  in  the  same  manner  ;  the  result 
of  which  was  that  this  ink  attached  itself  to  the 
film  already  deposited  on  the  zinc  by  the  pressure 
of  the  roller.  The  plate  is  then  washed  over  with 
phosphatic  acid,  which  has  an  especial  effect  on 
the  whole.  This  acid  is  procured  by  putting  a 
piece  of  phosphorus  into  a  vial,  partially  open, 
with  as  much  water  as  will  nearly  cover  it.  The 
printing  surface  was  then  ready  for  the  press  ;  it 


was  inked  by  a  common  leather  roller  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  and  with  as  much  rapidity  ;  and  impres- 
sions were  produced  within  the  time  proposed  for 
the  whole  process — twenty  minutes.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  first  impressions  are  not  the 
best ;  but  the  perfection  of  the  invention  soon  be- 
comes obvious,  and  justly  merits  the  epithet — ana- 
static, or  reproductive. 

Mr.  Faraday  explained  the  principle  of  the  pro- 
cess by  stating  that  between  oil  and  oil,  or  water 
and  water,  a  strong  attraction  existed,  as  had  been 
particularly  shown  by  Professor  Henry,  of  Ameri- 
ca, who  had  devoted  much  attention  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  fact.  If  oil  be  put  between  two 
weights,  such  is  their  degree  of  cohesion  that  they 
cannot  be  separated  without  the  exertion  of  great 
force.  A  similar  sympathy  exists  between  water 
and  water ;  but  mutual  repulsion  is  the  effect  of 
the  contact  of  water  and  oil,  and  this  antipathy 
was  shown  by  means  of  some  water  colored  with 
indigo,  which  was  poured  into  a  glass  with  a  small 
quantity  of  oil.  If,  therefore,  to  the  plate  be  given 
an  oily  possession,  water  will  not  flow  ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  water  prevail  on  the  surface,  oil  is  in 
turn  rejected.  Now  printer's  ink  being  an  oily 
composition,  the  affinity  of  oil  to  oil  is  shown  by 
the  adhesion  of  the  fresh  ink  on  the  roller  to  the 
thin  film  first  deposited  on  the  plate,  while  it  is 
rejected  by  the  rest  of  the  surface  under  the  influ- 
ence of  water ;  and  so  incorruptible  is  the  particu- 
lar virtue  of  each  that  their  powers  are  unimpaired 
even  by  being  rubbed  with  gum,  and  subsequently 
with  phosphatic  acid. 

The  lecturer  showed  that  water  will  not  flow  on 
metal,  but  that  metallic  substances  may  be  imme- 
diately wetted  by  oil.  Metals  have  a  tendency  to 
reject  water,  but  they  will  receive  oily  bodies. 
The  power  of  gum  is  extraordinary  in  reconciling 
the  metal  with  the  water  :  by  means  of  a  little 
gum,  and  the  subsequent  application  of  phospatic 
acid,  a  watery  possession  is  effectually  established 
in  those  parts  where  the  rejection  of  the  ink  is 
necessary. 

In  order  more  perfectly  to  show  the  consistency 
of  these  powers,  Mr.  Faraday  caused  the  operator 
to  obliterate  the  whole  of  the  reversed  letters  from 
the  plate,  which  being  done,  it  was  shown  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  ink  being  visible  on  the  sur- 
face. The  effect,  however,  of  the  preparation  was 
by  no  means  destroyed  by  this  obliteration,  for  a 
very  short  time  served  to  restore  the  whole  of  the 
letters  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  before. 
This  obliteration  was  necessary  in  the  course  of 
printing,  for,  when  many  hundreds  of  impressions 
had  been  yielded,  the  surface  might  become  soiled, 
when  the  letters  would  lose  their  precision  of  out- 
line ;  on  the  appearance  of  which  the  whole  was 
cleared  off",  and  in  a  few  minutes  restored  with  a 
nicety  equal  to  that  of  the  original  typography. 

The  printing  from  which  the  plate  had  been 
prepared  was  of  recent  date ;  but  the  age  of  the 
typography  presented  no  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
the  operation,  since  to  transfer  letterpress,  printed 
say  a  hundred  years  ago,  perhaps  the  principal 
difference  in  the  treatment  might  be  to  subject  it 
for  a  longer  time  to  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid. 

The  lecture,  together  with  the  printing  opera- 
tions, was  concluded  in  an  hour;  and  the  audience 
manifested  the  deepest  interest  in  Mr.  Faraday's 
explanations  of  the  principle  of  the  invention.  We 
have  already  described  the  apparatus  employed  in 
the  process ;  the  roller  press  employed  is  fitted 
only  for  experiments  of  limited  extent,  and  being 
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therefore  on  so  small  a  scale,  stood  near  the  lec- 
ture table  without  inconvenience. 

In  our  former  notice  of  this  interesting  process 
it  was  stated  that  the  proprietors  projected  the 
establishment  of  a  steam-press,  in  order  to  work  it 
on  an  extensive  scale.  The  steam-press  has  not 
yet  been  set  up,  although  the  invention  is  already 
applied  to  other  departments  of  printing.  Patents 
have  been  secured,  as  well  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  America,  as  in  this  country;  and,  in  order  to 
apply  the  invention  to  the  extent  of  its  capabili- 
ties, the  proprietors  are  engaged  in  the  formation 
of  a  company,  the  number  of  the  members  of  which 
is  not  yet  accomplished,  and,  until  this  is  effected, 
extensive  operations  will  not,  we  believe,  be  com- 
menced. So  satisfactory,  however,  are  the  results 
already  shown,  that  they  will  not  be  much  longer 
delayed. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Faraday  in  favor  of  the 
principle  is  an  important  step  ;  but  until  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  capability  of  working  the  process  by 
steam  has  been  finally  settled,  it  would  be  mani- 
festly unsafe  to  augur  its  entire  success.  Even  in 
its  present  state,  much  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  the  valuable  discovery.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  of  its  undergoing  very  considera- 
ble improvement.  When  it  approaches  perfection 
we  shall  supply  our  readers  with  other  examples.* 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  PALIMPSEST. 

You  know  perhaps,  masculine  reader,  better 
than  I  can  tell  you,  what  is  a  palimpsest.  Pos- 
sibly you  have  one  in  your  own  library.  But 
yet,  for  the  sake  of  others  who  may  not  know,  or 
may  have  forgotten,  suffer  me  to  explain  it  here  : 
lest  any  female  reader,  who  honors  these  papers 
with  her  notice,  should  tax  me  with  explaining  it 
once  too  seldom  ;  which  would  be  worse  to  bear 
than  a  simultaneous  complaint  from  twelve  proud 
men,  that  I  had  explained  it  three  times  too  often. 
You  therefore,  fair  reader,  understand  that  for 
your  accommodation  exclusively,  I  explain  the 
meaning  of  this  word.  It  is  Greek  ;  and  our  sex 
enjoys  the  office  and  privilege  of  standing  counsel 
to  yours,  in  all  questions  of  Greek.  We  are, 
under  favor,  perpetual  and  hereditary  dragomans 
to  you.  So  that  if,  by  accident,  you  know  the 
meaning  of  a  Greek  word,  yet  by  courtesy  to  us, 
your  counsel  learned  in  that  matter,  you  will 
always  seem  not  to  know  it. 

A  palimpsest,  then,  is  a  membrane  or  roll 
cleansed  of  its  manuscript  by  reiterated  succes- 
sions. 

What  was  the  reason  that  the  Greeks  knd  the 
Romans  had  not  the  advantage  of  printed  books? 
The  answer  will  be,  from  ninety-nine  persons  in  a 
hundred — Because  the  mystery  of  printing  was 
not  then  discovered.  But  this  is  altogether  a 
mistake.  The  secret  of  printing  must  have  been 
discovered  many  thousands  of  times  before  it  was 
used,  or  could  be  used.     The  inventive  powers  of 

*  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  in  refer- 
ence to  that  still  more  singular  discovery  which  we  an- 
nounced in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  i.  e.  the  process 
by  which  a  line  engraving  was  correctly  copied  in  a  few 
days,  there  has  been  no  marked  advancement,  we  believe, 
up  to  the  present  time.  That  process,  however,  is  pro- 
gressing ;  and  with  some  future— perhaps  not  distant — 
number  of  the  Art-Union  we  may  supply  an  example 
much  nearer  perfection  than  the  one  we  gave  in  January 
last.  We  continue  to  retain  full  conviction  as  to  the 
integrity  and  the  practicability  of  the  principle. 


man  are  divine  ;  and  also  his  stupidity  is  divine — 
as  Cowper  so  playfully  illustrates  in  the  slow 
development  of  the  sofa  through  successive  gen- 
erations of  immortal  dulness.  it  took  centuries  of 
blockheads  to  raise  a  joint  stool  into  a  chair  ;  and 
it  required  something  like  a  miracle  of  genius,  in 
the  estimate  of  elder  generations,  to  reveal  the 
possibility  of  lengthening  a  chair  into  a  chaise- 
longue,  or  a  sofa.  Yes,  these  were  inventions 
that  cost  mighty  throes  of  intellectual  power. 
But  still,  as  respects  printing,  and  admirable  as  is 
the  stupidity  of  man,  it  was  really  not  quite  equal 
to  the  task  of  evading  an  object  which  stared  him 
in  the  face  with  so  broad  a  gaze.  It  did  not 
require  an  Athenian  intellect  to  read  the  main 
secret  of  printing  in  many  scores  of  processes 
which  the  ordinary  uses  of  life  were  daily  repeat- 
ing. To  say  nothing  of  analogous  artifices 
amongst  various  mechanic  artisans,  all  that  is 
essential  in  printing  must  have  been  known  to 
every  nation  that  struck  coins  and  medals.  Not, 
therefore,  any  want  of  a  printing  art — that  is,  of 
an  art  for  multiplying  impressions — but  the  want 
of  a  cheap  material  for  receiving  such  impressions, 
was  the  obstacle  to  an  introduction  of  printed 
books  even  as  early  as  Pisistratus.  The  ancients 
did  apply  printing  to  records  of  silver  and  gold  ; 
to  marble  and  many  other  substances  cheaper  than 
gold  and  silver,  they  did  not,  since  each  monu- 
ment required  a  separate  effort  of  inscription. 
Simply  this  defect  it  was  of  a  cheap  material  for 
receiving  impresses,  which  froze  in  its  very  foun  ■ 
tains  the  early  resources  of  printing. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  this  view  of  the  case 
was  luminously  expounded  by  Dr.  Whately,  the 
present  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  with  the  merit, 
I  believe,  of  having  first  suggested  it.  Since 
then,  this  theory  has  received  indirect  confirma- 
tion. Now,  out  of  that  original  scarcity  affecting 
all  materials  proper  for  durable  books,  which  con- 
tinued up  to  times  comparatively  modern,  grew 
the  opening  for  palimpsests.  Naturally,  when 
once  a  roll  of  parchment  or  of  vellum  had  done  its 
office,  by  propagating  through  a  series  of  genera- 
tions what  once  had  possessed  an  interest  for 
them,  but  which,  under  changes  of  opinion  or  of 
taste,  had  faded  to  their  feelings  or  had  become 
obsolete  for  their  understandings,  the  whole  mem- 
brana  or  vellum  skin,  the  twofold  product  of 
human  skill,  costly  material,  and  costly  freight  of 
thought,  which  it  carried,  drooped  in  value  con- 
currently— supposing  that  each  were  inalienably 
associated  to  the  other.  Once  it  had  been  the  im- 
press of  a  human  mind  which  stamped  its  value  upon 
the,  vellum  ;  the  vellum,  though  costly,  had  contri- 
buted J>ut  a  secondary  element  of  value  to  the  total 
result.  nAt  length,  however,  this  relation  between 
the  vehicle  and  its  freight  has  gradually  been  un- 
dermined. The  vellum,  from  having  been  the 
setting  of  the  jewel,  has  risen  at  length  to  be  the 
jewel  itself;  and  the  burden  of  thought,  from 
having  given  the  chief  value  to  the  vellum,  has 
now  become  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  value ;  nay, 
has  totally  extinguished  its  value,  unless  it  can  be 
dissociated  from  the  connexion.  Yet,  if  this  un- 
linking can  be  effected,  then — fast  as  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  the  membrane  is  sinking  into  rubbish — 
the  membrane  itself  is  reviving  in  its  separate  im- 
portance ;  and,  from  bearing  a  ministerial  value, 
the  vellum  has  come  at  last  to  absorb  the  whole 
value. 

Hence  the  importance  for  our  ancestors  that  the 
separation  should  be  effected.     Hence  it  arose  in 
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the  middle  ages,  as  a  considerable  object  for 
chemistry,  to  discharge  the  writing  from  the  roll, 
and  thus  to  make  it  available  for  a  new  succession 
of  thoughts.  The  soil,  if  cleansed  from  what 
once  had  been  hot-house  plants,  but  now  were 
held  to  be  weeds,  would  be  ready  to  receive  a 
fresh  and  more  appropriate  crop.  In  that  object 
the  monkish  chemists  succeeded ;  but  after  a 
fashion  which  seetns  almost  incredible  ;  incredible 
not  as  regards  the  extent  of  their  success,  but  as 
regards  the  delicacy  of  restraints  under  which  it 
moved  ;  so  equally  adjusted  was  their  success  to 
the  immediate  interests  of  that  period,  and  to  the 
reversionary  interests  of  our  own.  They  did  the 
thing  ;  but  not  so  radically  as  to  prevent  us,  their 
posterity,  from  wwdoing  it.  They  expelled  the 
writing  sufficiently  to  leave  a  field  for  the  new 
manuscript,  and  yet  not  sufficiently  to  make  the 
traces  of  the  elder  manuscript  irrecoverable  for  us, 
Could  magic,  could  Hermes  Trismegistus,  have 
done  morel  What  would  you  think,  fair  reader, 
of  a  problem  such  as  this — to  write  a  book  which 
should  be  sense  for  your  own  generation,  non- 
sense for  the  next,  should  revive  into  sense  for 
the  next  after  that,  but  again  become  nonsense  for 
the  fourth ;  and  so  on  by  alternate  successions, 
sinking  into  night  or  blazing  into  day,  like  the 
Sicilian  river  Arethusa,  and  the  English  river 
Mole — or  like  the  undulating  motions  of  a  flat- 
tened stone  which  children  cause  to  skim  the 
breast  of  a  river,  now  diving  below  the  water, 
now  grazing  its  surface,  sinking  heavily  into  dark- 
ness, rising  buoyantly  into  light,  through  a  long 
vista  of  alternations?  Such  a  problem,  you  say, 
is  impossible.  But  really  it  is  a  problem  not 
harder  apparently  than — to  bid  a  generation  kill, 
but  so  that  a  subsequent  generation  may  call  back 
into  life;  bury,  but  so  that  posterity  may  com- 
mand to  rise  again.  Yet  that  was  what  the  rude 
chemistry  of  past  ages  effected  when  coming  into 
combination  with  the  reaction  from  the  more  re- 
fined chemistry  of  our  own.  Had  they  been  better 
chemists,  had  we  been  worse — the  mixed  result, 
viz.,  that,  dying  for  them,  the  flower  should  revive 
for  us,  could  not  have  been  effected.  They  did 
the  thing  proposed  to  them :  they  did  it  effectu- 
ally ;  for  they  founded  upon  it  all  that  was  wanted  : 
and  yet  ineffectually,  since  we  unravelled  their 
work ;  effacing  all  above  which  they  had  super- 
scribed ;  restoring  all  below  which  they  had  ef- 
faced. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  parchment  which  con- 
tained some  Grecian  tragedy,  the  Agamemnon  of 
^Eschylus,  or  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides.  This 
had  possessed  a  value  almost  inappreciable  in  tke 
eyes  of  accomplished  scholars,  continually  epow- 
ing  rarer  through  generations.  But  fourvl"centu- 
ries  are  gone  by  since  the  destruction  of  the 
Western  Empire.  Christianity,  with  towering 
grandeurs  of  another  class,  has  founded  a  different 
empire  ;  and  some  bigotted  yet  perhaps  holy  monk 
has  washed  away  (as  he  persuades  himself)  the 
heathen's  tragedy,  replacing  it  with  a  monastic 
legend  ;  which  legend  is  disfigured  with  fables  in 
its  incidents,  and  yet,  in  a  higher  sense,  is  true, 
because  interwoven  with  Christian  morals  and 
with  the  sublimest  of  Christian  revelations.  Three, 
four,  five,  centuries  more  find  man  still  devout  as 
ever ;  but  the  language  has  become  obsolete,  and 
even  for  Christian  devotion  a  new  era  has  arisen, 
throwing  it  into  the  channel  of  crusading  zeal 
or  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm.  The  membrana  is 
wanted  now  for  a  knightly  romance — for   "  my 


Cid,"  or  Cceur  de  Lion;  for  Sir  Tristrem,  or 
Lybasus  Disconus.  In  this  way,  by  means  of  the 
imperfect  chemistry  known  to  the  mediaeval  period, 
the  same  roll  has  served  as  a  conservatory  for 
three  separate  generations  of  flowers  and  fruits, 
all  perfectly  different,  and  yet  all  specially  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  successive  possessors.  The 
Greek  tragedy,  the  monkish  legend,  the  knightly 
romance,  each  has  ruled  its  own  period.  One 
harvest  after  another  has  been  gathered  into  the 
garners  of  man  through  ages  far  apart.  And  the 
same  hydraulic  machinery  has  distributed,  through 
the  same  marble  fountains,  water,  milk,  or  wine, 
according  to  the  habits  and  training  of  the  gene- 
rations that  came  to  quench  their  thirst. 

Such  were  the  achievements  of  rude  monastic 
chemistry.  But  the  more  elaborate  chemistry  of 
our  own  days  has  reversed  all  these  motions  of 
our  simple  ancestors,  with  results  in  every  stage 
that  to  them  would  have  realized  the  most  fantastic 
amongst  the  promises  of  thaumaturgy.  Insolent 
vaunt  of  Paracelsus,  that  he  would  restore  the 
original  rose  or  violet  out  of  the  ashes  settling 
from  its  combustion — that  is  now  rivalled  in  this 
modern  achievement.  The  traces  of  each  suc- 
cessive handwriting,  regularly  effaced,  as  had 
been  imagined,  have,  in  the  inverse  order,  been 
regularly  called  back  :  the  footsteps  of  the  game 
pursued,  wolf  or  stag,  in  each  several  chase,  have 
been  unlinked,  and  hunted  back  through  all  their 
doubles;  and,  as  the  chorus  of  the  Athenian  stage 
unwove  through  the  antistrophe  every  step  that 
had  been  mystically  woven  through  the  strophe, 
so,  by  our  modern  conjurations  of  science,  secrets 
of  ages  remote  from  each  other  have  been  exor- 
cised* from  the  accumulated  shadows  of  centuries. 
Chemistry,  a  witch  as  potent  as  the  Erictho  of 
Lucan,  (Pharsalia,  lib.  vi.  or  vii.,)  has  extorted 
by  her  torments,  from  the  dust  and  ashes  of  for- 
gotten centuries,  the  secrets  of  a  life  extinct  for 
the  general  eye,  but  still  glowing  in  the  embers. 
Even  the  fable  of  the  Phcenix — that  secular  bird, 
who  propagated  his  solitary  existence,  and  his 
solitary  births,  along  the  line  of  centuries,  through 
eternal  relays  of  funeral  mists — is  but  a  type  of 
what  we  have  done  with  Palimpsests.  We  have 
backed  upon  each  Phcenix  in  the  long  regressvs, 
and  forced  him  to  expose  his  ancestral  Phcenix, 
sleeping  in  the  ashes  below  his  own  ashes.  Our 
good  old  forefathers  would  have  been  aghast  at 
our  sorceries;  and,  if  they  speculated  on  the  pro- 
priety of  burning  Dr.  Faustus,  us  they  would  have 
burned  by  acclamation.  Trial  there  would  have 
been  non,e ;  and  they  could  no  otherwise  have 
satisfied  their  horror  of  the  brazen  profligacy 
marking  pur  modern  magic,  than  by  ploughing  up 
the  houses  ox  all  who  had  been  parties  to  it,  and 
sowing  the  ground  with  salt. 

Fancy  not,  reader,  that  this  tumult  of  images, 
illustrative  or  allusive,  moves  under  any  impulse 
or  purpose  of  mirth.  It  is  but  the  coruscation  of 
a  restless  understanding,  often  made  ten  times 
more  so  by  irritation  of  the  nerves,  such  as  you 
will  first  learn  to  comprehend  (its  how  and  its  why) 
some  stage  or  two  ahead.  The  image,  the  me- 
morial, the  record,  which  for  me  is  derived  from  a 
palimpsest,  as  to  one  great  fact  in  our  human 
being,  and  which  immediately  I  will  show  you,  is 

*  Some  readers  may  be  apt  to  suppose,  from  all  Eng- 
lish experience,  that  the  word  exorcise  means  properly 
banishment  to  the  shades.  Not  so.  Citation  from  the 
shades,  or  sometimes  the  torturing  coercion  of  mystic 
adjurations,  is  more  truly  the  primary  sense. 
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but  too  repellent  of  laughter  ;  or,  even  if  laughter 
had  been  possible,  it  would  have  been  such  laughter 
as  oftentimes  is  thrown  off  from  the  fields  of 
ocean* — laughter  that  hides,  or  that  seems  to 
evade  mustering  tumult ;  foam-bells  that  weave 
garlands  of  phosphoric  radiance  for  one  moment 
round  the  eddies  of  gleaming  abysses ;  mimicries 
of  earth-born  flowers  that  for  the  eye  raise  phan- 
toms of  gaiety,  as  oftentimes  for  the  ear  they 
raise  echoes  of  fugitive  laughter,  mixing  with  the 
ravings  and  choir-voices  of  an  angry  sea. 

What  else  than  a  natural  and  mighty  palimpsest 
is  the  human  brain?  Such  a  palimpsest  is  my 
brain  ;  such  a  palimpsest,  0  reader !  is  yours. 
Everlasting  layers  of  ideas,  images,  feelings,  have 
fallen  upon  your  brain  softly  as  light.  Each  suc- 
cession has  seemed  to  bury  all  that  went  before. 
And  yet  in  reality  not  one  has  been  extinguished. 
And  if,  in  the  vellum  palimpsest,  lying  amongst 
the  other  diplomata  of  human  archives  or  libraries, 
there  is  anything  fantastic  or  which  moves  to 
laughter,  as  oftentimes  there  is  in  the  grotesque 
collisions  of  those  successive  themes,  having  no 
natural  connexion,  which  by  pure  accident  have 
consecutively  occupied  the  roll,  yet,  in  our  own 
heaven-created  palimpsest,  the  deep  memorial  pa- 
limpsest of  the  brain,  there  are  not  and  cannot  be 
such  incoherencies.  The  fleeting  accidents  of  a 
man's  life,  and  its  external  shows,  may  indeed  be 
irrelate  and  incongruous ;  but  the  organizing  prin- 
ciples which  fuse  into  harmony,  and  gather  about 
fixed  predetermined  centres,  whatever  heterogene- 
ous elements  life  may  have  accumulated  from 
without,  will  not  permit  the  grandeur  of  human 
unity  greatly  to  be  violated,  or  its  ultimate  repose 
to  be  troubled  in  the  retrospect  from  dying  mo- 
ments, or  from  other  great  convulsions. 

Such  a  convulsion  is  the  struggle  of  gradual 
suffocation,  as  in  drowning;  and,  in  the  original 
Opium  Confessions,  I  mentioned  a  case  of  that 
nature  communicated  to  me  by  a  lady  from  her 
own  childish  experience.  The  lady  is  still  living, 
though  now  of  unusually  great  age  ;  and  I  may 
mention,  that  amongst  her  faults  never  was  num- 
bered any  levity  of  principle,  or  carelessness  of 
the  most  scrupulous  veracity ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, such  faults  as  arise  from  austerity,  too 
harsh  perhaps,  and  gloomy — indulgent  neither  to 
others  nor  herself.  And,  at  the  time  of  relating 
this  incident,  when  already  very  old,  she  had  be- 
come religious  to  asceticism.  According  to  my 
present  belief,  she  had  completed  her  ninth  year, 
when  playing  by  the  side  of  a  solitary  brook,  she 
fell  into  one  of  its  deepest  pools.  Eventually,  but 
after  what  lapse  of  time  nobody  ever  knew,  she 
was  saved  from  death  by  a  farmer,  who,  riding  in 
some  distant  lane,  had  seen  her  rise  to  the  surface  ; 
but  not  until  she  had  descended  within  the  abyss 
of  death,  and  looked  into  its  secrets,  as  far,  per- 
haps, as  ever  human  eye  can  have  looked  that  had 
permission  to  return.  At  a  certain  stage  of  this 
descent,  a  blow  seemed  to  strike  her — phosphoric 
radiance  sprang  forth  from  her  eyeballs ;  and  im- 
mediately a  mighty  theatre  expanded  within  her 
brain.     In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 

*  "  Laughter  from  the  fields  of  ocean." — Many  readers 
will  recall,  though  at  the  moment  of  writing  my  own 
thoughts  did  not  recall,  the  well-known  passage  in  the 
Prometheus — 

wovlitnv  rt  xv/uuTtav 

'  Avriqi-9)iov  rtXttOfia. 

"  Oh  multitudinous  laughter  of  the  ocean  billows !"  It 
is  not  clear  whether  jfEschylus  contemplated  the  laughter 
as  addressing  the  ear  or  the  eye. 


every  act — every  design  of  her  past  life  lived 
again — arraying  themselves  not  as  a  succession, 
but  as  parts  of  a  coexistence.  Such  a  light  fell 
upon  the  whole  path  of  her  life  backwards  into  the 
shades  of  infancy,  as  the  light  perhaps  which 
wrapt  the  destined  apostle  on  his  road  to  Damas- 
cus. Yet  that  light  blinded  for  a  season  ;  but 
hers  poured  celestial  vision  upon  the  brain,  so  that 
her  consciousness  became  omnipresent  at  one  mo- 
ment to  every  feature  in  the  infinite  review. 

This  anecdote  was  treated  skeptically  at  the 
time  by  some  critics.  But  besides  that  it  has 
since  been  confirmed  by  other  experiences  essen- 
tially the  same,  reported  by  other  parties  in  the 
same  circumstances  who  had  never  heard  of  each 
other ;  the  true  point  for  astonishment  is  not  the 
simultaneity  of  arrangement  under  which  the  past 
events  of  life — though  in  fact  successive — had 
formed  their  dread  line  of  revelation.  This  was 
but  a  secondary  phenomenon  ;  the  deeper  lay  in 
the  resurrection  itself,  and  the  possibility  of  resur- 
rection, for  what  had  so  long  slept  in  the  dust.  A 
pall,  deep  as  oblivion,  had  been  thrown  by  life 
over  every  trace  of  these  experiences ;  and  yet 
suddenly,  at  a  silent  command,  at  the  signal  of  a 
blazing  rocket  sent  up  from  the  brain,  the  pall 
draws  up,  and  the  whole  depths  of  the  theatre  are 
exposed.  Here  was  the  greater  mystery :  now 
this  mystery  is  liable  to  no  doubt ;  for  it  is  re- 
peated, a»Jd  ten  thousand  times  repeated  by  opium, 
for  those  who  are  its  martyrs. 

Yes,  reader,  countless  are  the  mysterious  hand- 
writings of  grief  or  joy  which  have  inscribed 
themselves  successively  upon  the  palimpsest  of 
your  brain  ;  and,  like  the  annual  leaves  of  aborigi- 
nal forests,  or  the  undissolving  snows  on  the 
Himalaya,  or  light  falling  upon  light,  the  endless 
strata  have  covered  up  each  other  in  forgetfulness. 
But  by  the  hour  of  death,  but  by  fever,  but  by 
the  searchings  of  opium,  all  these  can  revive  in 
strength.  They  are  not  dead,  but  sleeping.  In 
the  illustration  imagined  by  myself,  from  the  case 
of  some  individual  palimpsest,  the  Grecian  tragedy 
had  seemed  to  be  displaced,  but  was  not  displaced, 
by  the  monkish  legend  ;  and  the  monkish  legend 
had  seemed  to  be  displaced,  but  was  not  displaced, 
by  the  knightly  romance.  In  some  potent  convul- 
sion of  the  system,  all  wheels  back  into  its 
earliest  elementary  stage.  The  bewildering  ro- 
mance, light  tarnished  with  darkness,  the  semi- 
fabulous  legend,  truth  celestial  mixed  with  human 
falsehoods,  these  fade  even  of  themselves  as  life 
advances.  The  romance  has  perished  that  the 
young  man  adored.  The  legend  has  gone  that 
deluded  the  boy.  But  the  deep  deep  tragedies  of 
infancy,  as  when  the  child's  hands  were  unlinked 
forever  from  his  mother's  neck,  or  his  lips  forever 
from  his  sister's  kisses,  these  remain  lurking 
below  all,  and  these  lurk  to  the  last.  Alchemy 
there  is  none  of  passion  or  disease  that  can  scorch 
away  these  immortal  impresses. 


Lithotint  by  George  Cattermole. — It  is  with 
exceeding  pleasure  we  report  that  the  complete 
practicability  of  the  art  of  "lithotint"  is  now 
placed  beyond  question.  It  has  been  hitherto  en- 
vironed with  difficulties,  exaggerated  by  incom- 
petency, timidity,  or  caprice ;  and  there  has  been 
a  pretty  general  report  that  its  "uncertainty" 
amounted  to  failure.  Mr.  Cattermole  came  to  the 
rescue  in  good  time  ;  he  has  produced  a  series  of 
ten  large  works,  and  has  encountered  no  difficulty 
worthy  of  note. — Art  Union. 
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From  the  Spectator. 
THE    VOLUNTARY    SYSTEM    OR    GENERAL 
ENDOWMENT. 

Certain  Ultra  High  Churchmen  in  both  houses 
of  parliament  have  declared,  that  they  would  pre- 
fer an  universal  voluntary  system — the  putting 
away  of  all  establishments — to  the  endowing  of 
two  or  three  religions.  Such  expressions  are 
probably  intended  by  the  speakers  as  mere  figures 
of  rhetoric  :  with  them,  to  declare  a  preference  for 
voluntaryism,  is  nothing  more  than  a  striking  as- 
sertion of  the  impossibility  of  their  approving 
general  endowment.  Educated  in  seminaries  un- 
der the  control  of  their  church — mingling  in  no 
society  but  that  of  churchmen,  more  or  less 
exclusive — to  them  the  doctrines  of  dissent  are 
mere  abstract  speculations.  They  cannot  imagine 
that  there  are  numerous  and  active  bodies  of  men 
to  whom  ideas  so  inconsistent  with  their  own 
habitual  notions  are  animating  and  directing  princi- 
ples of  action. 

Nothing  short  of  this  blindness  can  account  for 
the  appeals  addressed  by  men  like  Sir  Robert 
Harry  Inglis  and  the  Bishop  of  Cashel  to  trie  sym- 
pathies of  the  dissenters.  The  dissenters  have 
willingly  joined  in  the  outcry  against  the  addi- 
tional grant  to  Maynooth  College  ;  but,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  have  not  concealed  their  ulterior 
objects.  They  frankly  tell  their  allies,Hhat  they 
object  to  the  Maynooth  Endowment  Bill  not  as  an 
isolated  measure  but  as  an  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  endowment ;  they  "  record  their 
solemn  protest  against  the  Protestant  Church 
Establishment  already  existing  in  these  realms." 
Ignorant  of  the  numbers,  zeal,  and  energy  of  the 
men  who  make  this  declaration,  the  ultra  high 
churchmen  flatter  themselves  that  they  can  make 
tools  of  such  "  fanatics,"  and  discard  them  when 
their  purpose  is  served.  Yet  the  protest  is  re- 
corded by  the  very  parties  whose  perfect  organiza- 
tion, no  further  gone  than  last  session,  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  inundated  the  House 
of  Commons  with  petitions  so  numerous  and  so 
numerously  signed  as  to  force  the  government  to 
withdraw  its  educational  measure.  Between  the 
zealous  voluntaries  on  the  one  hand  and  the  advo- 
cates of  general  endowment  on  the  other,  the 
Bishop  of  Cashel  may  be  called  to  make  his  elec- 
tion earlier  than  he  has  any  idea. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  legislature  maybe 
called  upon  to  solve  practically  the  problem  of 
Church  Establishments  before  the  full  extent  and 
various  bearings  of  the  question  are  distinctly 
understood.  When  the  moment  for  decision  ar- 
rives, some  of  the  most  sincere  and  zealous  volun- 
taries may  shrink  from  the  practical  enforcement 
of  their  own  abstract  principles.  They  tell  us 
that  a  Christian  minister  ought  to  depend  for  his 
support  exclusively  upon  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  his  own  flock.  In  Scotland — where  the 
voluntary  principle  has  made  most  progress,  and  is 
most  clearly  understood — an  agreement  is  entered 
into  between  every  new  minister  and  his  congrega- 
tion, that  the  minister  shall  receive  a  certain 
annual  salary ;  but  of  late  the  ministers  have 
declined  to  accept  of  bonds  to  this  effect  from  the 
congregations.  This  principle  strikes  at  the  root 
of  private  quite  as  much  as  of  public  endowments 
for  religious  purposes.  A  permanent  endowment 
for  the  support  of  ministers  professing  a  certain 
creed,  by  a  private  individual,  is  quite  as  likely  to 
tempt  clergymen  to  conform  for  motives  of  lucre, 


and  private  individuals  to  join  the  congregation 
from  motives  of  economy,  as  a  permanent  endow- 
ment from  the  state.  And  yet  the  parties  who 
have  struggled  so  pertinaciously  in  the  courts  of 
law  to  have  certain  trust-funds  transferred  from 
Unitarians  to  their  own  body,  are  not  very  likely 
to  approve  of  the  application  of  this  principle  in  its 
extreme  rigor.  They  have  as  much  cause  as  the 
most  unquestioning  members  of  an  established 
church  to  ask  themselves  what  their  principles 
really  are,  and  to  what  practical  conclusions  they 
lead. 

The  question  of  state  endowments — of  an  estab- 
lished church — is  essentially  a  political  question. 
The  essentials  of  church  organization  are  the 
exercise  of  discipline  and  the  maintenance  of  pure 
doctrine  by  constitutional  office-bearers.  The 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Anglo-Episcopal,  the  Pres- 
byterian— all  churches  that  have  at  any  time 
accepted  state  support — have  accepted  it  upon  this 
understanding.  The  assertion  of  a  right  to  state 
support  by  established  churches  has  been  more 
peremptorily  asserted  by  some  than  by  others ; 
but  the  right  of  each  church  to  be  administered 
and  legislated  for  in  all  spiritual  matters,  indepen- 
dently of  the  state,  by  its  own  constitutional  office- 
bearers alone,  has  been  alike  asserted  by  all.  The 
state  is  regarded  by  all  churches  as  a  more  or  less 
intimately  allied  but  still  as  an  alien  authority. 

The  nature  of  the  promise  held  out — of  the 
obligation  contracted  by  the  state  to  an  endowed 
or  established  church — will  best  appear  from  a 
review  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  endowment. 
The  most  prominent  distinctive  feature  between 
the  Christian  church  and  the  hierarchical  systems 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Jewish)  upon  the  ruins 
of  which  it  rose,  is  the  extent  to  which  it  combines 
instruction  with  the  observance  of  devotional  rites. 
The  Christian  ministers  have  from  the  beginning 
been  teachers  as  well  as  a  priesthood.  The  essen- 
tial part  of  their  instruction  was  a  system  of  morals  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  limits  of  moral  theory, 
and  there  are  many  subsidiary  branches  of  instruc- 
tion which  facilitate  moral  instruction.  In  ancient 
Europe,  as  in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  in  our  own 
day,  the  tuition  of  the  Christian  priesthood  always 
embraced  more  topics  than  morals.  And  it  was  to 
this  circumstance  in  France  and  England  of  old, 
as  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, that  the  Christian  religion  was  indebted  for 
the  first  endowments  it  received  from  governments. 
Kings  and  other  chief  magistrates — many  of  them 
imperfect  converts  or  obstinate  unbelievers — made 
liberal  grants  to  Christian  priests,  sometimes  be- 
cause along  with  their  peculiar  creed  they  taught 
many  things  useful  to  all,  sometimes  because  their 
practical  morals  improved  society,  be  their  doc- 
trines true  or  false.  The  same  governments  which 
gave  liberally  to  the  church  protected  it  in  the 
possession  of  the  gifts  of  private  benefactors.  At 
first  the  state  gave  and  the  church  accepted  en- 
dowments, the  former  without  professing  to  be 
disciples,  because  they  thought  the  priesthood  a 
useful  and  respectable  body  ;  the  latter  because  it 
recognized  in  the  liberality  of  unbelievers  the  influ- 
ence of  Heaven  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  own  ministers. 

When  Christianity  came  to  be,  as  the  supersti- 
tions it  displaced  had  been,  believed  by  multitudes, 
simply  because  it  was  the  only  religion  of  which 
they  had  ever  heard,  and  because  they  had  heard 
its  precepts  from  childhood — and  still  more,  when 
the  progress  of  industry,  wealth,  and  knowledge, 
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had  raised  the  peoples  to  a  sense  of  their  own 
consequence — the  position  of  the  church  was 
altered  :  it  was  no  longer  protected  by  the  gov- 
ernment, but  upheld  by  the  nation.  It  had  ceased 
to  be  a  missionary  and  had  become  a  really  estab- 
lished church.  Its  business  was  now  less  to  in- 
struct than  to  minister  to  spiritual  wants,  which 
its  earlier  missionary  labors  had  created.  The  field 
of  knowledge  had  been  parcelled  out  among  its  cul- 
tivators, as  it  became  too  extensive  to  be  compre- 
hended in  all  its  details  by  anyone  mind.  Secular 
knowledge  and  secular  teachers  had  grown  up. 
The  priesthood  were  more  restricted  to  religious 
instruction,  and  that  instruction  was  now  instilled 
in  childhood  instead  of  being  addressed  to  adults. 
The  time  of  the  priesthood  was  engrossed  by 
their  ministerial  duties  :  they  were  called  upon  to 
initiate  the  young  into  the  body  of  the  faithful,  to 
be  ever  at  hand  as  counsellors  and  friendly  guides 
of  the  grown-up,  and  to  smooth  by  their  exhorta- 
tions and  encouragements  the  bed  of  death.  As 
at  first  the  clergy  were  supported  by  enlightened 
governments  against  brutish  races  who  rejected 
their  purer  morals,  so  now  the  clergy  were  sup- 
ported by  the  people,  to  whom  they  had  become 
indispensable,  when  needy  or  arbitrary  govern- 
ments sought  to  lay  hands  on  their  property  or 
exact  dishonorable  services  from  them.  The 
growth  of  that  independent  spirit  which  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  by  private  individuals  calls 
into  existence,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
created  a  desire  for  more  precise  and  definite 
information  in  religion,  as  in  everything  else. 
Men  inquired  more  narrowly,  attempted  to  form 
more  definite  ideas,  and  consequently  opinions  be- 
came more  diversified  and  multifarious.  And  at 
the  very  time  that  this  process  was  going  on,  the 
comparative  restriction  of  the  priesthood  to  mere 
ministerial  duties  had  left  them  beyond  the  general 
intelligence  of  their  age.  The  great  Reforma- 
tion, or  the  great  Schism,  was  the  consequence. 
Relaxation  of  discipline  had  much  to  do  with  it, 
but  dogmatical  differences  still  more.  Each  sec- 
tion into  which  the  church  was  divided  sought  to 
strengthen  itself  by  drawing  up  a  definite  and 
comprehensive  profession  of  faith.  Even  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  old  united  church — the  Church 
of  Rome — was  obliged  for  the  first  time  to  pro- 
mulgate such  a  body  of  doctrine  in  the  articles 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  There  was  no 
spirit  of  mutual  concession  or  toleration  in  any  of 
the  multifarious  churches.  They  have  been  brought 
to  endure  each  other  merely  by  the  conviction  that 
they  must.  The  strength  of  each  has  consisted 
in  its  falling  heir  to  a  portion  of  that  support  from 
public  opinion  which  had  previously  upheld  the' 
undivided  church  against  attacks  from  kings  and 
princes.  Some  governments  were  friendly  to  the 
new  sects,  some  adhered  to  the  old,  but  the  main- 
tenance of  all  has  depended  upon  the  hold  they 
had  taken  on  the  popular  mind.  In  almost  every 
instance,  the  governments  of  Europe  have  been 
obliged  to  recognize  that  church  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  adhered.  The  churches 
of  minorities,  in  almost  every  case  where  they 
have  asserted  their  right  to  toleration,  have  owed 
their  success  to  the  assistance  of  foreign  churches. 
Three  hundred  years  have  rather  augmented  than 
diminished  the  number  of  Christian  sects  and  the 
sharpness  of  the  distinctions  between  them.  The 
experience  of  three  hundred  years  has  taught  us 
that  the  schism  in  the  church  is  not  to  be  healed 
by  human  means  or  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events. 


What,  in  this  posture  of  affairs,  is  the  duty  of 
states  in  respect  to  churches'?  Of  the  mixed  mo- 
tives which  first  insured  to  the  church  the  counte- 
nance and  liberal  donations  of  government,  one 
has  ceased  to  exist :  the  secular  instruction,  to 
obtain  which  at  the  hands  of  a  missionary  priest- 
hood has  always  been  a  main  object  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  rude  nations,  is  now  provided  for  by 
other  institutions.  The  indirect  use  of  a  church 
to  a  state  arises  in  modern  times  from  the  benefi- 
cial influence  exerted  by  its  priesthood  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  ministerial  duties.  Every  Euro- 
pean government  must  of  necessity  stand  to  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  its  subjects  and  their 
clergy  in  a  relation  pretty  similar  to  that  in  which 
unconverted  governments  in  old  times  stood  to 
their  Christian  subjects  and  priesthood.  Apart 
altogether  from  the  question  of  the  abstract  right 
of  government  to  take  upon  itself  the  missionary 
office,  experience  has  shown  that  government  can- 
not. It  is  out  of  the  power  of  any  government  to 
create  an  universal  national  church.  If  it  is  to 
patronize  the  church  as  a  useful  moral  engine,  it 
must  patronize  all  sects  alike.  But  to  this  the 
sectarian  spirit  of  the  age  seems  adverse.  Even 
those  sects  which  have  no  objection  to  receive  en- 
dowments from  the  state,  claim  them  as  due  to  the 
soundness  of  their  doctrine,  and  repudiate  the  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  of  endowment  to  other 
sects.  As  long  as  government  persists  in  endow- 
ing any  sect  or  sects,  all  the  rest  seem  resolute  to 
make  this  a  pretext  for  converting  the  legislature 
into  an  ecclesiastical  council.  The  legislature 
cannot  settle  religious  controversies,  (any  more 
than  any  church  council  has  ever  been  able  to 
settle  them,)  and  the  time  wasted  in  the  fruitless 
attempt  is  withdrawn  from  business  which  it  is 
competent  to  discharge.  To  judge  from  the 
present  aspect  and  attitude  of  our  various  sects, 
the  time  seems  rapidly  approaching  when  the 
state  will  of  necessity  abandon  the  attempt  to 
patronize  any  form  of  religion  ;  when  government 
will  be  driven  to  declare — "  It  is  impossible  to 
adjust  your  discordant  claims.  The  zeal  which 
animates  you  is  a  guarantee  that  each  sect  will 
make  adequate  provision  for  a  succession  of  office- 
bearers. This  is  all  that  the  state  could  do ;  and 
therefore  every  church  must  in  future  be  left  to 
take  care  of  itself,  and  every  man's  religion  con- 
sidered, as  between  him  and  the  state,  a  matter  of 
mere  private  concern."  This  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  appear 
to  be  hurrying  us.  Even  they  who  without  being 
wedded  to  any  sectarian  opinion  would  have  the 
state  patronize  religion  in  the  abstract,  too  often 
add  to  the  difficulty  by  recommending  for  this 
patronage  a  system  of  doctrines  selected  from  or 
compounded  -of  all  the  jarring  creeds  already  in 
existence. 


From  the  Spectator. 
MR.    RUSH'S     RESIDENCE     AT    THE    COURT    OF 
LONDON. 

This  continuation  of  Mr.  Rush's  journal  of 
private  remarks  and  public  business  during  his 
residence  at  the  Court  of  London,  appears  to  be  a 
species  of  contribution  towards  peace  and  good- 
will ;  with  no  indisposition  perhaps  to  bring  him- 
self forward  as  an  original  negotiator  upon  the 
Oregon  question,  in  this  time  of  demand  for  di- 
plomatists. With  the  exception  of  a  chasm  of 
about  two  years,  (1821-23,)  the  period  of  the 
memorandums  extends  from  1819  to  1825,  when 
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the  embassy  of  Mr.  Rush  closed.  The  work  con- 
sists, as  heretofore,  of  an  intermixture  of  anecdote 
and  conversation,  with  accounts  of  official  inter- 
views and  copies  of  diplomatic  papers.  The  pre- 
dominance of  some  of  these  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  publication  is  chiefly  intended  for  an 
American  public  ;  with  whom  such  formal  affairs 
as  letters  of  congratulation,  cards  of  invitation, 
and  directions  from  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
may  have  the  attraction  which  London  fashions 
possessed  for  country  ladies  some  hundred  years 
ago.  The  long  reports  and  protocols  respecting 
negotiations  that  excited  but  little  attention  in 
England,  may  have  a  more  real  and  solid  interest 
in  the  States.  The  only  English  topic  of  present 
importance  is  the  discussions  on  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion :  but  the  claim  of  a  natural  right  to  navigate 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  curious  for  its  coolness;  as  a 
proposal  to  abolish  privateering  and  private  war 
on  the  ocean  (that  is,  the  capture  of  merchant- 
ships)  is,  abstractedly  speaking,  creditable  to  its 
authors  ;  although  America  by  the  latter  compact 
would  get  more  than  she  gave  by  the  former. 
The  commerce  of  America  is  her  assailable  point. 
It  was  a  'cute  notion  of  Jonathan  to  exempt  this 
by  treaty  from  all  attack.  How  he  would  have 
chuckled  had  John  Bull  consented  to  free  Amer- 
ica from  all  dread  of  blockade  or  loss  upon  the 
ocean  !* 

What  may  be  called  the  social  ana*  personal 
narrative — the  descriptions  of  dinners,  parties, 
great  men,  and  their  discourse — may  want  some 
of  the  freshness  that  distinguished  the  first  series  ; 
but  it  is  still  interesting  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  often  from  the  character  of  the  speak- 
ers or  the  nature  of  their  remarks.  There  is 
something  of  historical  interest  about  some  of  the 
topics — as  Queen  Caroline's  trial.  The  quiet, 
equable,  and  unaffected  style,  too,  may  challenge 
praise  ;  though  it  is  devoid  of  force  or  grace,  and 
not  without  its  weaknesses.  To  many,  the  book 
and  even  the  duller  parts  of  it  will  have  a  more 
practical  interest,  as  being  a  pretty  clear  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  diplomatic  business  is 
carried  on,  and  the  way  in  which  the  corps  diplo- 
matique try  to  pick  up  information,  or  more 
properly  reports*  in  society.  Readers  with  a 
critical  turn  may  find  a  further  attraction  in  the 
indication  it  offers  of  the  American  character. 
Mr.  Rush  himself  appears  to  be  an  able,  industri- 
ous, clearheaded  man  of  business,  and  a  very 
worthy,  unaffected  individual,  quite  removed  from 
Yankee  coarseness  or  Transatlantic  inflation.  But 
the  want  of  tone  in  his  book  is  remarkable  ;  espe- 
cially if  it  be  contrasted  with  the  Malmesbury  Cor- 
respondence, or  some  other  late  publications  of 
much  less  value  and  finish,  but  emanating  from 
English  gentlemen.  There  seems,  in  fact,  a 
want  of  good  taste.     The  shows  of  things — 


"  the  state 
Of  beaming  diamonds  and  reflected  plate," 

are  often  dwelt  upon  as  it  were  for  their  intrinsic 
qualities,  not  as  illustrations  of  ancestral  accumu- 

*  We  are  surprised  at  the  injustice  of  the  Spectator. 
Can  there  be  a  new  editor?  The  readers  of  the  Living 
Age  may  remember  articles  from  that  able  work  de- 
nouncing privateering  as  piracy,  and  calling  for  sum- 
mary vengeance  upon  all  who  should  engage  in  it  here- 
after. Has  the  Spectator  forgotten  this?  or  does  it 
mean  that  although  private  persons  may  not  be  active  in 
war,  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  warfare  of  others  ?  This 
would  be  too  one-sided. 


lation  or  modern  wealth,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
critical  remark.  There  is  nothing  of  the  tuft- 
hunter  in  Mr.  Rush  the  individual,  but  there  seems 
a  national  grain  of  it  in  the  American  envoy,  such 
as  the  before-quoted  moral  satirist  indicates  in  his 
couplet — 

"  Say  with  what  eyes  we  ought  at  courts  to  gaze, 
And  pay  the  great  our  homage  of  amaze?" 

But  the  principle  of  American  diplomacy  is  the 
most  remarkable  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the 
volume,  and  this  may  be  characterized  as  an  un- 
scrupulous  and   Jacobinical   selfishness,    pursued 
without  regard  to  truth  or  the   rights  of  others. 
However  bad  or  base   a  gentleman   may  be,  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  and  the  habits  of  courtesy  en- 
forced through  many  ages  by  the  conflicting  claims 
of  various  orders,  have  given  rise  to  a  certain  high 
tone  of  feeling,  which  prevents  him  from  encroach- 
ing upon  another's  rights  or  possessing  himself  of 
what  others  have  as  much  title  to  as  himself,  at  all 
events  without  some  pressure  of  an  overwhelming 
necessity.     The  same  feeling  more  or  less  per- 
vades the  mass  of  society  :  hut,  to  illustrate  our 
meaning  by  a  common  instance,  there  are  persons 
who  will  "  poke  their  noses"  into  people's  houses 
without  a   shadow  of  claim  for  being  there,  or 
persist  in  inconveniencing  others  in  public  places 
by  monopolizing    more   than  their  share   of  the 
common  right.     This  may  arise  from   ignorance 
or  brutality ;  but  a  selfish  calculation  is  probably 
at  the  bottom.     If  properly  repelled  at  once,  they 
lose  nothing,  according  to  their  estimate  of  loss  ; 
and  if  a  common  but  mistaken  delicacy,  or  an  un- 
willingness to  contend,  lets  them  retain  anything, 
it  is  all  clear  gain.     Such  is  American  diplomacy. 
In  the  volume  before  us,  Mr.  Rush  was  instructed 
to  open  a  negotiation  upon  various  matters,  and 
claim  a  right   to  navigate  the   St.   Lawrence — a 
claim   totally   new,   and   at   once   denied   by  the 
British  government :  but,  instead  of  closing  the 
discussion  and  bowing  the  ambassador  out,  we  be- 
gan  to  argue.      The  Oregon   question   was   not 
quite  so  barefaced,  but  there  was  as  much  of  art 
and  unscrupulous  advantage-taking.     Canning,  at 
the  time  of  the  French  invasion  of  Spain  to  rescue 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh  from  the  Cortes,  suspect- 
ed that   an   intrigue   was   on  foot  to  establish   a 
French  kingdom  in  South  America,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  Alliance.     To  meet  this,  he 
applied   to  Rush,   with   a  view  of  England   and 
America  joining   in   a  declaration  of  principles ; 
one   of  which    was,  that    "they    could   not   see 
the  transfer   of   them  [the   Spanish   colonies]   to 
any  other  power  with  indifference."     Rush  had 
no  orders;  but  he  offered  to  join  on  his  own  le- 
sponsibility,  if  Canning  in  return  would  recognize 
the  new  states.    The  scheme  of  France,  however, 
went  off:   what  orders  (if  any)  the  government  of 
Washington    sent   to   Rush,  do  not  appear;  but 
what  they  did  was  to  take  this  advantage  of  a 
confidential  communication.      In    the  next  presi- 
dential message  it  was  announced — 

"  Whilst  alluding  to  discussions  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  then  commenced  with 
a  view  to  arranging  the  respective  claims  of  the 
two  nations  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
the  president  also  declared,  that  'the  occasion 
had  been  judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  princi- 
ple in  which  the  rights  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  were  involved,  that  the  American  conti- 
nents, by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which 
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they  had  assumed  and  maintained,  were  henceforth 
not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  coloni- 
zation by  any  European  power." 

This  cool  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  two  conti- 
nents was  one  main  reason  for  then  negotiating 
the  Oregon  question  ;  which  Canning  formally 
opened  when  in  bed  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  though 
Huskisson  and  Stratford  Canning  were  the  two 
negotiators.  What  Canning  thought  of  the  pa- 
pers left  with  him,  may  be  inferred  from  Mr. 
Rush's  account.  Any  one  but  an  American 
would,  amid  his  pleasantry,  have  seen  Canning's 
estimation  of  the  thing,  and  said  nothing  about 
it— 

"  Yesterday,  before  night  came  on,  Mr.  Can- 
ning's servant  brought  me  a  private  note.  It  was 
familiarly  written  ;  telling  me  that  he  remained  as 
when  I  saw  him  ;  but  that,  when  I  had  left  him, 
he  naturally  looked  at  my  memorandum  ;  and 
when  he  did  look  at  it,  how  could  he  help  ex- 
claiming, '  What  is  here  !  Do  I  read  Mr.  Rush 
aright? 

"  The  United  States  will  agree  to  make  no 
settlement  north  of  51,  on  Great  Britain  agreeing 
to  make  none  south  of  that  line." 

"  '  So  far  all  is  clear,'  continues  Mr.  Canning 
in  his  note  :  '  the  point  of  contact  is  touched,  and 
consequently  the  point  of  possible  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  But  the 
memorandum  goes  on — 

"Or  North  of  55." 

"  '  What  can  this  intend?'  continues  his  note. 
'  Our  northern  question  is  with  Russia,  as  our 
southern  with  the  United  States.  But  do  the 
United  States  mean  to  travel  north  to  get  between 
us  and  Russia?  and  do  they  mean  to  stipulate 
against  Great  Britain  in  favor  of  Russia ;  or  re- 
serve to  themselves  whatever  Russia  may  not 
want?' 

"  The  note  ends  with  saying,  that  he  had  given 
me  only  his  first  thoughts,  and  hoped  I  would 
'  help  him  to  clear  the  perplexity  of  them.'  " 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Rush's  answer,  our  foreign  sec- 
retary again  wrote — 

"Under  this  date,  (the  18th,)  I  received  a  sec- 
ond familiar  note  from  Mr.  Canning,  written  from 
his  bed  ;  in  which  he  says,  that  he  would  take 
my  explanation,  'like  the  wise  and  wary  Dutch- 
man of  old  times,  ad  referendum  and  ad  consideran- 
dum.'  " 

This  playfulness  was  characteristic  of  Canning, 
but  thrown  away,  if  not  misplaced.  The  tone  and 
position  of  the  British  negotiators  were  also  firm 
and  decided.  The  error  lay  in  admitting  the  pre- 
liminaries, or  at  least  the  St.  Lawrence  claim  ;  for 
what  was  the  result  ?  An  offer  to  negotiate  this, 
to  which  the  Americans  had  no  more  claim  than 
Mr.  Rush  to  a  right  of  room  in  his  neighbor's 
house,  in  return  for  the  navigation  of  the  Colum- 
bia, to  which  we  had  as  good  a  right  as  they. 
As  an  impudent  person  who  intrudes  himself  into 
a  room,  is  shown  the  door  as  soon  as  his  charac- 
ter is  known,  so  no  totally  unfounded  claim  should 
ever  be  listened  to  in  negotiation.  Its  discussion, 
or  even  a  protest  against  it,  gives  it  a  footing  :  and 
after  a  time  there  is  a  semblance  of  precedent. 
Any  risk  from  such  a  course  must  be  run,  but 
there  is  seldom  much  danger.  Witness  the  pres- 
ent effects  of  Peel's  and  John  Russell's  speeches. 

Enough  of  business  diplomacy.  Those  who 
wish  to  pursue  it  further  must  have  recourse  to 
the  volumes.  We  will  draw  our  quotations  from 
the  social  parts. 


MACKINTOSH     AND     CANNING     ON     PARLIAMENTARY 
SPEAKING. 

After  dinner  I  had  renewed  conversations  with 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Alluding  to  the  style  of 
speaking  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  character- 
ized it  by  saying,  that  "  the  true  light  in  which  to 
consider  it  was  as  animated  conversation  on  public 
business;"  and  he  added,  that  it  was  "rare  for 
any  speech  to  succeed  in  that  body  which  was 
raised  on  any  other  basis."  He  thought  Mr. 
Brougham  the  first  man  in  the  house  for  various 
and  universal  information  on  political  subjects  ; 
Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Plunkett,  on  the  whole, 
the  first  orators.  Mr.  Canning,  he  said,  excelled 
all  the  rest  in  language.  *  *  *  I  converse 
with  Mr.  Canning  on  the  speaking  in  the  house 
of  commons.  I  mention  to  him  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh's remark  :  he  accedes  to  it;  says  it  is  true 
as  a  general  rule,  that  their  speaking  must  take 
conversation  as  its  basis,  rather  than  anything 
studied  or  stately.  The  house  was  a  business- 
doing  body,  and  the  speaking  must  conform  to  its 
character :  it  was  jealous  of  ornament  in  debate, 
which,  if  it  came  at  all,  must  come  as  without 
consciousness.  There  must  be  method  also  ;  but 
this  should  be  felt  in  the  effect  rather  than  seen  in 
the  manner ;  no  formal  divisions,  set  exordiums  or 
perorations,  as  the  old  rhetoricians  taught,  would 
do.  First,  and  last,  and  everywhere,  you  must 
aim  at  reasoning ;  and  if  you  could  be  eloquent, 
you  might  at  any  time,  but  not  at  an  appointed 
time.  To  this  effect  he  expressed  himself,  though 
I  do  injustice  to  his  language.  Foremost  as  a 
speaker  in  the  house  of  commons  for  his  day,  per- 
haps in  its  most  brilliant  sphere  of  oratory,  I  lis- 
tened with  interest  whilst  such  a  master  casually 
alluded  to  its  rules. 

A    BUSY    DIPLOMATIST. 

August  19. — Go  to  St.  Paul's,  the  present  season 
allowing  some  few  intervals  for  sight-seeing.  One 
of  the  foreign  ministers  told  me  soon  after  my  ar- 
rival, that  he  had  been  eight  years  in  London 
without  seeing  the  inside  of  Westminster  Abbey  ; 
declaring  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  command 
the-  time  for  it,  other  engagements  always  stepping 
in  with  prior  claims — if  not  of  business,  those  of 
ceremony,  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  forego. 

MR.    RUSH    BEHIND    TIME    AT   LORD   CASTLEREAGH's 
COUNTRY-HOUSE. 

An  accident  to  my  carriage  obliged  us  to  stop 
on  the  road  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that,  al- 
though the  speed  of  the  horses  was  increased  after 
repairing  the  accident,  we  arrived  after  our  time. 
The  fifteen  minutes  usually  allowed  at  English 
dinners  had  far  more  than  run  out.  As  we  drove 
up,  we  saw  that  the  servants  had  all  left  the  hall, 
and  we  feared  that  the  company  had  gone  to  din- 
ner. Entering  the  drawing-room,  we  found  this 
not  quite  the  case,  but  they  were  on  the  eve  of 
going,  and  we  had  been  waited  for.  As  I  ad- 
vanced to  Lord  Castlereagh  to  make  the  explana- 
tion, he  at  once  put  all  apology  aside  by  saying, 
playfully,  "  Never  mind  :  it  is  all  as  it  should  be  : 
America  being  farthest  off,  you  had  a  right  to 
more  time  in  coming!"  This  relieved  us;  and 
our  associates  of  the  corps,  who  were  standing  by, 
in  anxious  silence  at  our  dilemma,  all  witnessed  the 
ingenious  excuse  which  the  good  breeding  of  our 
host  suggested  for  our  very  late  arrival. 
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WELLINGTON    ON    BATTLES. 

General  Moreau  was  spoken  of,  who  fell  at 
Dresden.  I  said  that  when  he  was  in  the  United 
States,  I  had  once  passed  an  evening  in  his  com- 
pany ;  and  that  he  spoke  of  his  sensations  of  de- 
light on  gaining  his  first  victory,  saying  that  he 
then  "felt  on  a  level  with  his  profession."  The 
duke  remarked,  that  were  he  to  speak  of  his  feel- 
ings when  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  gain  a  battle, 
he  would  say  that  they  had  generally  been  pain- 
ful ;  for  there  was  grief  for  those  who  had  fallen  ; 
and  next,  it  imposed  instantly  the  necessity  of  do- 
ing more,  as  no  commander  could  remain  quiet 
after  victory  ;  a  larger  view  opened  to  him,  often 
causing  anxiety  from  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come for  insuring  further  advantages.  I  said  that 
it  was  a  remark  of  Moreau's,  made  on  the  same 
occasion,  that  the  fault  with  most  commanders, 
however  brave,  was  backwardness  in  taking  the 
last  step  to  bring  on  a  battle,  especially  when 
armies  were  large ;  arising  from  deep  moral  anxi- 
ety, and,  after  all,  the  uncertainties  of  the  issue. 
The  duke  said  it  was  a  just  remark. 

The  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  being  Spoken 
of,  the  duke  repeated  in  effect  what  I  had  heard 
him  say  to  my  distinguished  countryman  General 
Harper,  of  Maryland,  namely,  that  he  probably 
had  more  military  science  than  any  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Europe  contemporary  with  him.  ^The  con- 
versation proceeding,  the  duke  remarked,  in  this 
connexion,  that  a  general  might  stand  too  much 
upon  the  rules  of  science  while  an  engagement 
was  going  on  :  there  could  not  be  too  much  atten- 
tion to  them  in  all  his  arrangements  beforehand, 
he  said  ;  but  the  battle  once  begun,  "  the  main 
thing  to  think  of  was  hard  fighting." 


SCOTCH    SQUATTERS. 

The  term  "  squatters"  is  very  ambiguous.  In 
America,  it  designates  a  ragged  rascal  without  a 
cent  in  his  pockets,  and  with  a  rifle  or  woodman's 
axe  in  his  hand.  In  Australia,  it  designates  a 
young  Oxonian  or  retired  officer  of  the  army  or 
navy,  possessed  of  stock  to  the  value  of  some 
thousands.  In  Scotland,  it  seems  to  designate  a 
person  very  differently  circumstanced  from  either 
of  the  preceding.  Among  other  glens  of  the 
"  far  North"  which  have  been  cleared,  is  one  that 
is  called  Glenculvie.  Here,  according  to  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  people  themselves,  ninety 
tenants  and  cottagers  with  their  families  have  been 
turned  out  of  doors.  A  journal  of  the  country 
denies  that  this  is  the  case ;  because — "  The 
truth  is,  that  the  district  in  question,  namely, 
Glenculvie,  was  let  to  only  four  tenants ;  the 
other  occupants  of  the  glen  squatted  there  as  cot- 
tars under  these  tenants."  This  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  eighty-six  out  of  ninety  families,  on 
the  plea  that  only  four  of  the  ninety  are  lease- 
holders, almost  equals  in  coolness  the  logic  of 
Cooper's  Negro — "Him  no  man,  massa ;  him 
only  tailor."  In  an  Englishman  it  might  have 
passed  for  ignorance,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  Perthshire  Scotchman  unacquainted  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  Nortli  of  Scotland  the  cottar  is 
designated  the  "tenant"  and  the  leasehold  farmer 
the  "  tacksman."  But  it  is  with  the  novel  use  of 
the  epithet  "  squatter"  that  we  have  to  do.  The 
Scotchmen  who  "squat  under  tenants"  are  men 
who  have  followed  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 


for  unknown  generations  in  the  occupancy  of  their 
huts  and  kail-yards.  Their  families  are  of  older 
standing  in  the  district  than  those  of  the  tacksmen, 
or,  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred,  of  the  lairds. 
The  uninterrupted  tenure  of  their  dwellings — de- 
volving from  father  to  son — continued  from  year 
to  year  without  a  lease — is  a  practice  which  had 
its  origin  beyond  "the  memory  of  man."  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  country — the  unwritten  law  of 
the  Celts.  The  Scotch  squatter  is  no  clandestine 
intruder  upon  the  soil :  he  stands  in  the  place  of 
his  forefathers,  and  the  act  which  ejects  him  is  a 
violent  innovation  on  the  customs  of  the  country — 
a  forcible  change  in  a  mode  of  tenancy  sanctioned 
by  the  "use  and  wont"  of  ages.  The  landlord 
has  a  right — due  notice  being  previously  given — 
to  resume  the  occupancy  of  his  own  land,  or 
transfer  it  to  another  tenant.  Nay,  it  is  for  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  population  that  the  old 
system  should  be  changed.  But  some  forbear- 
ance may  be  claimed  for  simple  ignorant  men 
called  to  venture  on  a  new  state  of  being.  It  is 
hard  to  give  them  an  odious  nickname  because 
they  do  not  see  at  once  that  what  directly  in- 
creases the  landlord's  rent  will  indirectly  benefit 
themselves. — Spectator. 


Machine  for  Carving  Wood. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Mr. 
Billings  read  a  "  Description  of  the  Carving  Ma- 
chine patented  by  Mr.  S.  Pratt,  jun."  This  ma- 
chine, invented  by  Mr.  Irving  for  the  preparation 
of  materials  for  inlaying,  has  been  adapted  for 
carving  by  Mr.  Pratt.  In  its  principle  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  lathe,  the  drill,  and  the  pentagraph. 
The  material  on  which  the  tracery  is  to  be  carved 
is  fixed  on  a  table  turning  on  a  centre  ;  the  tool, 
acting  in  the  manner  of  a  centre-bit,  is  attached  to 
an  arm,  also  working  on  a  centre,  and  is  made  to 
revolve  with  great  velocity  by  means  of  a  strap. 
Guided  by  a  pattern  of  cast  iron,  the  tool,  by  the 
double  movement  of  the  arm  and  the  table,  can  be 
made  to  pass  through  any  combination  of  curves, 
drilling  out  the  material  as  it  passes  over  it.  The 
lines  of  the  tracery  are  determined  by  the  iron 
pattern,  and  the  depth  and  form  of  the  sinking  by 
the  shape  and  position  of  the  tool;  and,  if  a 
double  moulding  is  required,  two  patterns  and  two 
tools  and  a  double  operation  are  necessary  :  but 
as  the  pattern  consists  merely  of  a  thin  flat  sheet 
of  perforated  iron,  and  the  value  of  a  tool  amounts 
only  to  a  few  pence,  the  additional  cost  of  variety 
in  design  to  any  extent  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
The  tool  and  its  position  at  the  end  of  the  arm 
once  adapted  to  the  section  of  the  moulding  to  be 
produced,  the  rest  is  purely  mechanical.  The 
workman  guides  the  tool  with  one  hand,  and  the 
table  with  the  other,  and  the  tracery  comes  out 
with  a  rapidity  which  may  be  imagined  when  it  is 
stated,  that  the  tool  makes  three  thousand  evolu- 
tions in  a  minute  ;  so  that  a  tool  with  eight  teeth 
or  edges  makes  twenty-four  thousand  cuts  in  that 
space  of  time,  the  wood  flying  off  as  fine  as  saw- 
dust, and  the  surface  being  left  at  once  in  a  state 
of  perfect  finish  and  smoothness.  The  cost  of  the 
work  thus  executed  does  not  exceed  one  fourth  of 
that  of  the  same  labor  performed  by  hand.  Stone 
is  worked  with  the  same  facility  as  wood,  and  the 
machine  has  been  found  equally  effectual,  though 
of  course  less  rapid,  upon  marble. — Art  Union. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  part 
of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walsh  to  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, dated  Paris,  16  June. 

"  Some  days  of  hot  weather  have  stimulated  the 
two  French  Chambers.  They  are  huddling  busi- 
ness ;  the  deputies  gallop  through  the  enormous 
budget — nearly  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  francs. 
Their  impatience  will  enable  the  ministry  to  carry 
with  comparative  ease  measures  which,  at  an  ear- 
lier period,  would  be  formidably  resisted.  The 
opposition  here  neither  cooperate  nor  contend  with 
the  cabinet  as  judiciously  and  strenuously  as  the 
whigs  do  in  the  British  parliament.  The  session 
is  likely  to  end  in  the  first  fortnight  of  next  month. 

••  The  new  comet  occupies  our  savans  and  star- 
gazers  ;  the  reception  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Nemours  at  Windsor,  our  court;  railroad  specula- 
tions, half  the  people  of  any  capital  or  credit  ; 
General  Tom  Thumb,  nearly  all  classes;  the  new 
Treaty  of  Visit,  the  politicians.  The  clerical  and 
religious  question  has  been  revived  in  both  cham- 
bers this  week ;  it  gives  birth  daily  to  books  and 
pamphlets  ;  the  professors  in  the  College  of  France 
lecture  against  all  priesthood,  all  Catholicity,  and, 
indeed,  all  Christianity  ;  the  bishops  and  abbes 
work  boldly  and  wisely  for  their  cause  :  they  were 
not  the  aggressors;  but  they  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a  party  which,  by  the  junction  of  semi- 
pious  political  laymen,  becomes  invidious  and  un- 
comfortable for  the  government.  The  exhibitions 
of  domestic  manufactures  at  Vienna  and  Madrid 
are  described  in  our  journals  from  personal  and 
intelligent  observation.     Austrians  and  Spaniards 
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even  had  made  greater  progress  than  was  sup- 
posed abroad.  The  Vienna  display  was  not,  on 
the  whole,  equal  to  that  of  Berlin.  A  national 
American  exhibition  might  astonish  European  in- 
spectors. The  Paris  Moniteur,  of  the  13th  instant, 
contains,  in  extenso,  the  French  tariff  as  recently 
altered  and  modified.  It  deserves  the  attention  of 
your  merchants  and  legislators.  So  does  the  report 
from  a  committee  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  on 
steam  navigation  and  the  transatlantic  lines  which 
this  government  is  so  slow  in  establishing,  either 
by  definite  law  or  suitable  action.  Observe  the 
recent  statements  of  Sir  G.  Cockburn  in  the  Brit- 
ish parliament : 

"  '  With  respect  to  the  position  of  the  machinery 
in  steam  vessels,  the  Admiralty  were  taking  care 
that  in  all  vessels  for  the  future  the  machinery 
would  be  placed  as  low  as  possible  in  the  hull,  and 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  in  that  respect  our 
steamships  were  as  good  as  any  France  possessed. 
The  exposure  of  their  machinery  to  shots  was  one 
to  which  all  steam  vessels  had  been  hitherto  liable, 
and  they  were  endeavoring  to  remedy  it  as  far  as 
they  could.  He  hoped  also  to  have  those  ships 
propelled  by  the  screw  instead  of  by  the  paddle. 
[Hear,  hear.]  They  had  but  recently  adopted  the 
Archimedean  screw  for  the  propulsion  of  ships, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  eventually  super- 
sede all  other  methods.  [Hear,  hear.]  Then,  if 
that  were  the  case,  and  if  these  improvements  were 
continually  in  progress,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
imprudence  to  go  on  building  ships  to  any  great 
extent.  [Hear,  hear.]  He  believed  that  our  navy 
was  in  a  most  efficient  state,  and  fit  to  go  to  war 
with  any  foreign  power.    There  were  not  only  the 
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104  steam  vessels  in  her  majesty's  navy,  but  there 
was  also  our  vast  merchant  steam  navy — with 
these,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  we  might  defy  the 
world.' 

"  Mr.  Somers  added  : 

"  '  At  this  moment  we  are  in  possession  of  a 
fleet  of  upwards  of  104  sail  of  steam  vessels,  out 
of  which  number  there  are  24  from  1,000  to  1,800 
tons'  burden.  [Cheers.]  All  those  which  are  of 
1,800  tons  are  capable  of  carrying  their  stern  guns 
on  the  main  deck.' 

"  In  the  final  debate  of  the  deputies  on  the  bill  for 
the  modification  of  slavery  in  the  French  posses- 
sions, Berryer,  the  great  orator  of  the  legitimists, 
paid,  in  a  splendid  harangue,  some  high  compli- 
ments to  the  sagacity  and  frank  energy  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  letter  to  Mr.  King,  and  to  the  discern- 
ment and  talents  of  American  statesmen  in  general. 
"  Mr.  Guizot  reappeared  in  the  chamber  of  dep- 
uties on  the  10th  instant,  with  traces  of  his  malady 
on  his  face;  a  little  theatrical  effect  was  studied, 
as  the  budget  of  his  department  was  to  be  submit- 
ted and  his  new  Treaty  of  Visit  with  Great  Britain 
brought  on  the  tapis.  His  political  friends  and  en- 
emies both  greeted  him  with  marks  of  satisfaction. 
The  former  had  felt  the  absence  of  their  leader  and 
orator ;  the  latter  like  to  bait  him  and  to  contend 
with  a  responsible  substantive  manager  of  govern- 
ment. The  debate  raised  on  the  whole  foreign 
policy  is  worthy  of  all  attention.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Billaut  and  De  Beaumont,  who  spoke  for  the 
opposition,  had  decidedly  the  advantage  in  the 
points  of  fact,  national  sentiment,  and  sound  rea- 
soning. The  valetudinary  minister  was  not  less 
intrepid,  rhetorical,  and  plausible  than  ever;  he 
.could  not,  in  the  end,  deny  the  allegations  of  his 
i  adversaries  that  the  instructions  of  the  French  cab- 
inet to  their  diplomatic  agent  in  Texas  passed 
through  the  hand3  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  that  he 
had  fully  cooperated  with  the  British  government 
in  endeavoring  to  prolong  and  fix  the  independence 
of  that  region.  He  broached  a  theory  and  scheme 
of  a  balance  of  power  for  the  American  continent, 
which  means  nothing  more  than  the  limitation  of 
the  aggrandizement  of  our  union — a  general  check 
and  control  of  republican  power— -by  means  of 
British  influence  and  strength.  This  requires  the 
head  of  every  denomination  of  American  statesmen 
and  patriots.  Texas  was  the  last  stake  of  Great 
Britain  for  offensive  or  primary  antagonism  to  the 
United  States.  In  Canada,  she  can  be  only  on  the 
defensive.  Oregon  is  too  remote  and  precarious 
for  material  operations  of  a  general  or  vital  nature. 
Several  of  the  Paris  editors  have  shown  how  chi- 
merical in  itself  and  how  inexpedient  for  France, 
is  this  unexpected,  far-fetched  theory.  La  Presse 
(conservative)  says : 

"  '  We  do  not  find  in  this  opinion  any  marks  of 
the  sagacity  which  distinguishes  M.  Guizot.  The 
interest  of  France  is  not  to  favor  ihe  breaking  up 
into  pieces  of  the  American  continent,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  crowd  of  little  states,  possessing  neither 
vitality  nor  real  independence.  That  is  the  interest 
of  England,  not  ours.  It  would  be  better  for  us, 
and  for  America  herself,  that  Texas,  on  which  we 
have  no  claim,  should  be  protected,  defended,  and 
fortified  by  the  only  power  of  that  vast  continent 
having  strength  and  good  prospects,  than  that  it 
should  remain  under  the  dominion  of  anarchy, 
foreign  intrigues,  and  all  the  causes  of  destruction 
and  ruin  which  act  so  deplorably  on  most  of  the 
other  independent  republics  of  the  New  World.' 


"  The  first  article  of  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
issued  yesterday,  an  article  of  forty-three  pages, 
is  an  able  inquiry  by  the  Deputy  Monsieur  Duver- 
gier  de  Hauranne,  into  the  present  relations  of 
France  and  England,  and  the  reestablishment  of 
the  alliance.  He  severely  and  minutely  criticises 
the  doctrines  and  measures  of  the  Soult-Guizot 
cabinet.  He  dwells  on  the  superior  importance  for 
France  of  the  best  understanding  with  the  United 
States;  their  ultimate  cause,  he  argues,  is  the 
same  ;  '  independently  of  all  positive  concert  or 
league,  the  greatness  of  France  is  strength  for  the 
United  States,  and  vice  versa.''  '  Until  lately,'  he 
adds,  '  I  could  not  believe  that  our  legations  in 
Texas  and  Mexico  received  the  same  instructions 
as  the  British  ;  but  the  language  of  M.  Guizot, 
on  the  10th  instant,  has  set  me  right  and  deter- 
mined the  fact.  And  after  this  incredible,  infatu- 
ated proceeding,  the  minister  prates  to  ns  of  I 
know  not  what  equilibrium  to  be  maintained  in 
America  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  He  wants  three  balances  of  power — one 
in  Europe,  another  in  Asia,  the  third  in  America ! 
And,  forsooth,  M.  Guizot  would  throw  the  weight 
of  France  in  America  into  the  British  scale  ;  for, 
as  Mr.  De  Beaumont  and  Mr.  De  Lasteyne  said, 
in  the  debate,  Texas  must  be  virtually  either  Brit- 
ish or  American  ;  she  cannot  be  really  indepen- 
dent. This  question  will  doubtless  recur  in  the 
chambers,  and  the  opposition  will  do  their  duty  : 
France  cannot,  without  repudiating  all  common 
sense  and  foresight,  become  the  ally  of  England 
against  the  United  States.' 

"  This  sentiment  is  not  confined  to  the  opposi- 
tion. The  new  Treaty  of  Visit,  or  convention 
about  the  slave-trade,  has  found  more  favor  with 
them  than  its  real  purport  and  design  justifies  ;  the 
Journal  des  Debats  of  this  morning  has  a  long  arti- 
cle of  triumph  over  them,  for  their  compulsory 
approval.  There  will  be  a  rough  scrutiny,  how- 
ever, and  bold  exposition  when  the  document  is 
directly  subjected  to  attack  and  defence  in  the 
chambers.  In  common  with  the  London  Times 
and  the  Chronicle,  the  Debats  at  first  declared  that 
the  United  States  had  explicitly  or  implicitly  con- 
ceded to  the  British  cabinet  '  the  right  of  visit,  in 
time  of  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  vessel  be  of  the  nation  whose  flag  it 
shows,'  which,  in  the  new  convention,  France  ad- 
mits and  sustains  in  regard  to  all  flags,  besides 
assimilating  the  slave-trade  to  piracy  under  the 
law  of  nations  and  vindicating  the  other  pretension 
by  this  interpolation  of  the  two  contracting  powers. 
Several  of  the  Paris  prints  manifest  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  official  notes  of  ty.a  American 
government  on  the  subject.  La  Presse  of  this  day 
avers  that  the  right  of  visit  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  a  flag  has  never  obtained,  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  and  protests  against  the 
new  and  arbitrary  extension  of  piracy. 

"  The  '  Republic  of  California,'  just  announced 
to  us  in  the  advices  by  the  steamer  of  the  1st 
instant  from  Boston,  dismays  the  monarchical  zeal- 
ots on  both  sides  of  the  channel.  They  image  to 
themselves  an  Anglo-Saxon  republican  empire, 
embracing  the  whole  of  North  America,  and  ren- 
dering royalty  impossible  in  any  division  of  the 
western  hemisphere. 

"  The  American  notion  of  an  electrical  telegraph 
between  America  and  Europe  excites  a  sensation 
It  will  go,  next,  round  and  across  the  world." 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
MRS.    STONE'S    CHRONICLES    OF    FASHION.* 

This  book  seems  entitled  to  a  respectable  place 
among  the  lounging  productions  of  the  day.  It 
assembles  from  all  sources,  accessible  and  other- 
wise, and  strings  up  in  a  pleasant  style,  traits  and 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  "  Cynthia  of  the  mi- 
nute," in  eating,  dressing,  and  amusements,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  centuries.  It  is  essentially  a 
chronicle  of  that  small  body  of  people  who,  since 
Elizabeth's  time,  have  been  accustomed  to  assem- 
ble in  London  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  there 
live  in  each  others'  eyes  a  life  of  vanity  and  vacui- 
ty, seeking  in  mere  frivolous  amusement,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  fine  external  appearances,  that 
excitement  which  affluent  circumstances  deny  their 
finding  in  any  of  the  common  pursuits  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  say  that  this  is  a  subject  much  con- 
cerning any  rational  person,  or  of  any  absolute 
dignity  or  importance  :  were  we  inclined  to  speak 
strongly,  we  might  say  something  to  the  contrary 
purpose,  besides  remarking  on  the  indecencies 
which  some  of  its  chapters  necessarily  involve. 
But  the  real  object  is  only  to  amuse,  and  we  take 
the  book  as  we  find  it. 

A  chapter  on  Banquets  and  Food,  with  which 
the  work  opens,  runs  rapidly  along  from  the  coarse 
revels  of  James  I.'s  court  to  the  luxurious  but  still 
inelegant  entertainments  of  the  second  Charles, 
and  thence  to  more  refined  table  affairs  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  introducing  tea  and  coffee  by 
the  way.  One  reference  to  a  peculiarly  idealized 
kind  of  banquet,  given  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham about  1626,  we  cannot  overlook.  "  Ballets, 
accompanied  by  beautiful  music,  were  performed 
between  the  courses  ;  and  indeed  the  arrangements 
seem  to  have  been  so  managed,  that  the  very  mat- 
ter-of-fact services  of  moving  and  replacing  dishes 
were  poetized  by  being  done  by  attendants  in  fancy 
dresses,  made  to  assimilate  in  appearance,  and 
possibly  in  some  degree  to  tally  in  action,  with  the 
subject  and  scene  of  the  ballet.  After  dinner,  they 
proceeded  to  the  hall  by  a  kind  of  turning  door, 
which,  admitting  only  one  at  a  time,  prevented  all 
confusion,  and  another  ballet  was  exhibited.  To 
this  succeeded  dancing,  and  afterwards  a  supper 
of  '  five  different  collations'  was  served  in  beauti- 
ful vaulted  apartments."  It  may  interest  the 
reader  to  know  the  origin  of  the  word  toast,  as 
implying  the  object  of  a  health  drinking.  "It 
hannf  ned  that  on  a  public  day  [at  Bath  in  the  reign 
ol  Charles  II.]  a  celebrated  beauty  of  those  times 
was  in  the  cross-bath,  and  one  of  the  crowd  of  her 
admirers  took  a  glass  of  the  water  in  which  the 
fair  one  stood  and  drank  her  health  to  the  com- 
pany. There  was  in  the  place  a  gay  fellow,  half 
fuddled,  who  offered  to  jump  in,  and  swore,  though 
he  liked  not  the  liquor,  he  would  have  the  toast. 
He  was  opposed  in  his  resolution  ;  yet  this  whim 
gave  foundation  to  the  present  honor  which  is  done 
to  the  lady  we  mention  in  our  liquors,  who  has 
ever  since  been  called  a  toast. 

The  next  chapter,  on  Manners,  gives  a  distress- 
ing view  of  the  coarseness  and  essential  vulgarity 
which  have  marked  the  "  fashionable"  class  in 
this  country  almost  to  our  own  time.  Next  follow 
chapters  on  Habitations  and  Carriages.     Amuse- 
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ments,  as  might  be  expected,  fill  a  large  space, 
including  theatricals,  balls,  masquerades,  Vaux- 
hall,  and  Ranelagh,  &c.  The  impression  every- 
where conveyed  is,  that  an  improvement,  both  in 
morality  and  in  taste,  has  taken  place  since  the 
days  of  our  fathers.  It  will  surprise  many  who 
think  that  our  ancestors  surpassed  us  at  least  in 
religion,  to  know  that  almost  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century  the  court  received  company,  and 
fashionable  people  in  London  had  card  parties,  on 
Sunday.  Even  Queen  Anne,  that  stanch  friend 
of  the  church,  "  was  in  the  habit  of  having  prayers 
read  in  an  outer  room  while  she  dressed  in  an 
inner  one.  On  one  occasion  the  door  was  ordered 
to  be  shut  whilst  the  queen  changed  some  linen, 
and  the  chaplain  ceased  to  read  ;  on  Anne  express- 
ing surprise  at  this,  he  had  spirit  enough  to  say 
that '  he  would  not  whistle  the  word  of  God  through 
a  key-hole.'  "  It  appears  from  the  Spectator,  that 
fashionables  always  saluted  each  other,  and  often 
interchanged  words  and  snuff-boxes,  in  church. 

"  Almack's  "  took  its  rise  at  the  close  of  the 
seven  years'  war,  in  consequence  of  the  reduced 
state  in  which  many  of  the  upper  classes  were  left 
by  that  contest,  and  to  keep  off*  the  citizen  class, 
who  at  the  same  time  had  been  making  rapid  ad- 
vances. Being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  their 
peculiar  ground  by  expensive  entertainments,  they 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  a  rigid 
exclusivism.  At  that  time,  and  down  till  the  close 
of  the  century,  the  minuet  was  a  favorite  dance — 
a  slow  and  stately  exhibition  of  a  single  pair  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle  of  onlookers.  "At  Bath,"  we 
are  told,  "  each  gentleman  was  expected  to  dance 
two  minuets,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  first, 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  led  the  lady  to  her 
seat,  and  conducted  another  fair  one  to  the  expect- 
ing gentleman,  who  stood  awaiting  her  in  statu 
quo,  with  his  opera  hat  and  his  '  dancing  feet'  in 
the  most  perfect  position  which  the  skill  of  his 
dancing-master  or  his  own  good  taste  enabled  him 
to  assume."  Rather  a  nervous  situation  this,  one 
should  think  ;  certainly  quite  enough  to  make  a 
young  man  not  thoroughly  seasoned  to  the  exhi- 
bition feel  "  rather  all-overish."  The  young 
ladies  of  that  day,  too,  must  have  had  considerable 
nerves  to  brave  the  slow  ordeal  of  a  minuet  with 
the  eyes  of  a  whole  assembly  of  scrutinizing  dow- 
agers, jealous-eyed  young  ladies,  and  quizzical 
men  fixed  upon  them.  But  if  to  dance  a  minuet 
well  required  a  degree  of  self-possession  not  always 
found  in  very  young  persons,  it  also  entailed  in- 
evitably the  cultivation  of  some  degree  of  grace 
and  dignity  in  manner  and  in  movement — circum- 
stances which,  as  every  one  knows,  are  by  no 
means  indispensable  to  the  performance  of  the 
modern  quadrille,  or  to  the  mazurka,  or  to  the  gal- 
lopade,  or  to  the  polka.  No,  it  must  surely  be  in 
the  performance  of  the  stately  and  graceful  minuet 
— a  descendant  of  the  pavan  of  the  knights  and 
dames  of  chivalrous  times — it  must  certainly  be  in 
the  performance  of  the  minuet  that  a  woman  danc- 
ing may  claim  the  epithet  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  her — "  a  brandished  torch  of  beauty." 

In  the  time  of  the  minuet,  a  circle  was  the  form 
which  company  always  took  in  a  drawing-room 
when  not  employed  at  cards  or  in  dances  where 
many  couples  were  engaged.  This  was  a  dull 
and  chilling  mode,  and  seems  to  have  been  felt  as 
an  intolerable  tyranny  by  at  least  the  gentlemen. 
The  custom  was  first  broken  through  by  a  Mrs. 
Vesey,  than  whom  none  was  better  qualified  to 
venture  on  such  a  revolution,  as  she  is  said  to 
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have  been  "the  charm  of  every  society."  The 
means  adopted  consisted  in  simply  throwing  the 
chairs  into  little  dispersed  groups  throughout  the 
room.  "  Mrs.  Vesey's  parties  have  been  thus  de- 
scribed : — '  Mrs.  Vesey  had  the  almost  magic  art 
of  putting  all  her  company  at  their  ease  without 
the  least  appearance  of  design.  Here  was  no 
formal  circle  to  petrify  an  unfortunate  stranger  on 
his  entrance — no  rules  of  conversation  to  observe 
— no  holding  forth  of  one  to  his  own  distress  and 
the  stupifying  of  his  audience — no  reading  of  his 
works  by  the  author.  The  company  naturally 
broke  into  little  groups,  perpetually  varying  and 
changing ;  they  talked  or  were  silent,  sat  or 
walked  about,  just  as  they  pleased.  Nor  was  it 
absolutely  necessary  even  to  talk  sense.  Here 
was  no  bar  to  harmless  mirth  and  gaiety  ;  and 
while  perhaps  Dr.  Johnson  in  one  corner  held 
forth  on  the  moral  duties,  in  another  two  or  three 
( young  people  might  be  talking  of  the  fashions  and 
the  opera,  and  in  a  third  Lord  Orford  (then  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole)  might  be  amusing  a  little  group 
around  him  with  his  lively  wit  and  intelligent  con- 
versation. In  these  parties  were  to  be  met  with 
occasionally  most  of  the  persons  of  note  and  emi- 
nence, in  different  ways,  who  were  in  London 
either  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  winter.  Bish- 
ops and  wits,  noblemen  and  authors,  politicians 
and  scholars — 

'  Chiefs  out  of  war,  and  statesmen  out  of  place' — 

all  met  there  without  ceremony,  and  mixed  in  easy 
conversation.'  " 

We  would  here  venture  to  remark,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  persons  of  mediocre  rank  who  occasionally 
see  company,  that  much  more  lies  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  mere  upholstery  than  they  may  be 
dreaming  of.  Two  rows  of  sofas  and  chairs  pro- 
ceeding from  the  respective  sides  of  a  fireplace 
form  too  often  the  leading  arrangement,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  that  the  company  sits  down 
in  two  still  formal  lines,  where  no  one  can  speak 
to  any  but  his  next  neighbors.  And  as  changes 
in  such  a  situation  draw  attention,  it  generally 
happens  that  each  person  is  condemned  to  the 
society  of  two  others  only,  for  the  whole  evening. 
The  case  becomes  worse  when,  as  is  often  seen, 
the  ladies  are  preferred  to  the  seats  on  the  sofas 
by  themselves  ;  for  then  they  exchange  not  one 
word  with  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex  for  the 
whole  evening.  Let  our  friends  of  the  middle 
classes  adopt  and  act  upon  Mrs.  Vesey's  ideas 
about  furniture,  and  they  will  find  their  parties  in- 
crease amazingly  in  popularity. 

Stars  of  fashion,  eminent  beaux,  and  fashionable 
watering-places,  fill  up  a  few  chapters  agreeably, 
and  finally  we  come  to  an  elaborate  section  on 
costume.  Here  a  few  passages  may  he  selected 
almost  at  random,  as  the  whole  is  amusing. 
After  an  account  of  etui-cases,  our  authoress  thus 
proceeds : — 

"  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Isaac  Bickerstaff  inti- 
mates that  he  compelled  or  persuaded  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Jenny,  to  '  resign  her  snuff-box  forever,'  on 
her  marriage  ;•  for  all  men  and  women,  high  and 
low,  young  and  old,  were  inveterate  snuff-takers 
during  the  last  century  ;  and  indeed  this  dirty 
habit  has  only  lately  subsided,  being  upheld  in  the 
highest  fashion  by  the  practice  and  example  of 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  her  son  King  George  IV. 
At  one  time  the  same  necessity  which  led  to  the 
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adoption  of  strong  perfumes  might  justify  the  use 
of  snuff,  otherwise  fashion  itself  would  hardly 
seem  to  account  for  its  very  general  and  excessive 
consumption.  Of  course  the  form  and  garniture 
of  the  snuff-box  itself  became  a  point  of  importance 
to  the  critically-dressed  leader  of  ton,  and  on 
nothing  has  a  greater  profusion  of  taste,  fancy,  ex- 
pense, and  skill  been  lavished,  than  on  the  snuff- 
box. They  became  an  article  of  virtti,  critically 
assorted  by  collectors,  and  a  choice  and  recherche 
offering  of  compliment  in  every  possible  way,  as 
much  so  as  the  Spanish  embroidered  gloves  of 
Elizabeth's  day.  The  freedom  of  cities  was  given 
in  a  snuff-box,  the  donations  of  the  charitable 
were  handed  in  a  snuff-box,  the  portrait  of 
majesty  was  bestowed  on  a  snuffbox,  and  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  was  extended  with  a 
snuff-box.  A  snuff-box,  erstwhile,  has  been  a 
fatal  gift. 

"  The  fair  one  who  was  proof  against  a  jewelled 
necklace  could  not  resist  a  diamond  snuff-box* ;  nor 
could  a  patriot  resist  the  conviction  which  flashed 
before  his  eyes  on  opening  for  nasal  refreshment 
the  '  slight  token  of  regard'  which  bore  his  royal 
master's  portrait  enamelled  and  jewelled  on  the 
lid. 

"  Edward  «Wortley  Montagu,  the  eccentric  son 
of  Lady  Mary,  is  said  to  have  possessed  more 
snuff-boxes  than  would  suffice  a  Chinese  idol  with 
a  hundred  noses — a  collection  which  perhaps 
was  never  equalled  unless  by  that  of  King  George 
IV.,  who  was  not  less  extravagant  and  recherche" 
in  snuff  and  snuff-boxes  than  in  other  things. 

"Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  had  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  snuff-boxes  ;  he  carried  one 
of  enormous  size,  and  took  it  not  by  pinches  but 
by  handfuls.  It  was  difficult  to  approach  him 
without  sneezing  ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  per- 
quisites that  came  to  the  valets-de-chambre  from 
the  snuff  they  got  from  drying  his  handkerchiefs 
were  considerable. 

"Beau  Brummell  had  a  remarkable  collection 
of  snuff-boxes.  He  and  his  royal  patron  were 
both  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  and  graceful  man- 
ner of  opening  the  snuff-box  with  one  hand  only 
— the  left.  Probably  in  these  latter  days,  when 
perfect  repose  and  quietude  are  the  essence  of 
good  breeding,  any  display  with  the  snuff-box 
farther  than  a  very  slight  '  illustration'  of  the 
jewelled  finger  in  raising  the  lid  of  the  box  might 
be  considered  as  trop  prononc't  for  elegance  ;  but 
such  was  not  the  idea  of  our  great-great-grand- 
mothers  and  grandfathers.  They  seem  to  have 
displayed  it  most  actively  and  elaborately,  if  we 
may  judge  from  a  satirical  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  the  Spectator. 

"  '  The  exercise  of  the  snuff-box,  according  to 
the  most  fashionable  airs  and  motions,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  exercise  of  the  fan,  will  be  taught 
with  the  best  plain  or  perfumed  snuff  at  Charles 
Lillie's,  perfumer,  at  the  corner  of  Beaufort  Build- 
ings, in  the  Strand  ;  and  attendance  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  merchants  about  the  Ex- 
change for  two  hours  every  day  at  noon,  except 
Saturdays,  at  a  toyshop  near  Garraway's  coffee- 
house. There  will  be  likewise  taught  the  cere- 
mony of  the  snuff-box,  or  rules  for  offering  snuff 
to  a  stranger,  a  friend,  or  a  mistress,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  familiarity  or  distance  ;  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  careless,  the  scornful,  the  politic, 
and  the  surly  pinch,  and  the  gestures  proper  to 
each  of  them. 

"'N.  B. — The  undertaker  does  not  question 
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but  in  a  short  time  to  have  formed  a  body  of  regu- 
lar snuff-boxes  ready  to  meet  and  make  head 
against  all  the  regiment  of  fans  which  have  been 
lately  disciplined,  and  are  now  in  motion.'* 

"  A  marvellous  and  spirit-stirring  sight  our 
grand-mothers  must  have  presented,  with  the  fans 
which  are  represented  as  doing  so  much  execu- 
tion, and  which  were  of  a  size  to  do  execution, 
being  often  not  less  than  a  yard  wide.  The  Spec- 
tator informs  us,  that  '  women  are  armed  with 
fans  as  men  with  swords ;'  and  we  almost  think  it 
must  have  been  so  too,  from  the  accounts  we  read 
of  the  various  exercises  and  evolutions  they  per- 
formed with  them,  and  the  execution  dire  that  was 
sometimes  perpetrated  by  their  means.  The  most 
effective  exercise  of  the  fan,  as  well  as  the  most 
difficult  to  learn,  for,  according  to  the  Spectator, 
its  acquisition  took  three  months,  was  the  flutter 
of  the  fan — as  this  flutter  was  capable  of  express- 
ing any  emotion  which  might  agitate  the  bosom 
of  the  fair  holder  at  the  moment.  There  was 
'  the  angry  flutter,  the  modest  flutter,  the  timorous 
flutter,  the  confused  flutter,  the  merry  flutter,  and 
the  amorous  flutter.'  Nay,  the  Spectator  declares 
that  he  could  tell  by  merely  seeing  the  fan  of  a 
disciplined  landlady,  whether  she  were  laughing, 
frowning,  or  blushing  at  the  moment.  It  was  in 
truth  '  a  wondrous  engine,'  and  well  might  the 
careful  guardian 

1  his  lonely  charge  remind 
Lest  they  forgetful  leave  their  fans  behind  ; 
Lay  not,  ye  fair,  the  pretty  toy  aside, 
A  toy  at  once  displayed  for  use  and  pride, 
A  wondrous  engine,  that  by  magic  charms 
Cools  your  own  breast,  and  every  other's  warms. 
What  daring  bard  shall  e'er  attempt  to  tell 
The  powers  that  in  this  little  weapon  dwell  ? 
What  verse  can  e'er  explain  its  various  parte, 
Its  numerous  uses,  motions,  charms,  and  arts  ; 
Its  painted  folds,  that  oft  extended  wide, 
The'  afflicted  fair  one's  blubbered  beauties  hide, 
When  secret  sorrows  her  sad  bosom  fill, 
If  Strephon  is  unkind,  or  Shock  is  ill  : 
Its  sticks,  on  which  her  eyes  dejected  pore, 
And  pointing  fingers  number  o'er  and  o'er, 
When  the  kind  virgin  bums  with  secret  shame, 
Dies  to  consent,  yet  fears  to  own  her  flame  ; 
Its  shake  triumphant,  its  victorious  clap, 
Its  angry  flutter,  and  its  wanton  tap]' 

"  Very  different  were  the  fans  of  this  day  from 
the  wavering  group  of  feathers,  with  its  jewelled 
handle,  which  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  fair  atten- 
dants fluttered.  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
King  Charles'  French  mistress,  wore  a  fan  not 
unlike  those  of  later  times  in  shape.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  had  a  most  interesting  one,  on  which 
her  own  apartment  was  represented  to  the  life. 
The  king  appeared  employed  at  his  desk,  Madame 
de  Maintenon  spinning,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
at  play,  Mademoiselle  d'Aubigny,  niece  to  Mad- 
ame de  Maintenon,  at  her  collation.  Those  of  the 
Spectator's  day  were  large,  substantial,  elaborate 
affairs,  and,  like  some  fashionable  claptraps  of  the 
present  time,  quite  '  pictorial.'  At  the  time  of 
Sacheverell's  trial,  nothing  was  seen  on  the  fans 
of  the  high-church  ladies  but  '  pictorial'  represen- 
tations of  Westminster  Hall  at  the  time  of  trial, 
with  the  meek  and  interesting  '  victim'  at  the  bar. 
When  Gulliver's  Travels  appeared,  all  the  fans  at 
the  church  and  the  opera  testified  the  delight  of 
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the  fashionable  world  in  that  production.  One 
was  sent  as  a  present  from  a  great  person  here  to 
Lady  Bolingbroke,  with  all  the  principal  scenes 
from  that  celebrated  work  painted  on  both  sides  of 
the  fan.  When  the  Beggars'  Opera  was  the  rage, 
all  the  favorite  songs  in  it  were  painted  on  the 
ladies'  fans. 

"  Political  emblems  were  so  rife  in  those  bel- 
ligerent days,  that  a  lady's  opinions  were  known 
as  well  by  her  fan  as  by  her  patches.  Fashion- 
able women  never  appeared  without  their  fans. 
They  would  as  soon,  perhaps  sooner,  have  gone 
without  their  gowns.  From  the  time  of  their 
rising  in  the  morning  to  that  of  their  retiring  at 
night,  at  church  or  at  market,  in  the  crowded 
assembly  or  the  solitary  sick-room — everywhere, 
suspended  from  her  wrist,  the  fashionable  woman 
carried  her  fan. 

"  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  fan-making  was,  in 
the  last  century,  an  extensive  and  important  busi- 
ness, and  called  into  requisition  the  talents  of  the 
highest  painters  and  the  first-rate  mechanicians. 
If  they  yielded  in  grace  and  elegance  to  those  of 
Elizabeth's  day,  they  did  not  in  richness  and  mag- 
nificence. The  handles  were  often  splendidly 
mounted  in  diamonds,  and  inlaid  with  jewels  ;  the 
fans  exquisitely  painted  by  first-rate  artists.  Many 
celebrated  artists  of  fifty  years  since  began  life  as 
fan  painters.  Miss  Burney  mentions  several  beau- 
tiful fans  which  she  saw  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's, 
painted  on  leather  by  Poggi,  from  designs  of 
West,  Reynolds,  Cipriani,  and  others,  which  she 
says  '  were  more  delightful  than  can  well  be 
imagined.'  One  was  bespoken  by  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  as  a  gift  to  be  sent  abroad.  This  is 
by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  fans  of  English 
manufacture  being  sent  abroad  as  presents,  yet  it 
often  appears  that  the  Parisian  ones  were  preferred 
in  England.  Walpole  frequently  writes  to  friends 
abroad,  and  when  on  the  continent  himself,  is 
usually  commissioned  to  procure  fans  for  his 
friends.  The  Duchess  of  York,  soon  after  her 
arrival  in  this  country,  displayed  a  splendid  fan, 
'  entirely  of  diamonds,  with  an  ivory  mounting, 
the  sticks  pierced  and  set  with  brilliants  in  a  mo- 
saic pattern  ;  but  the  outside  ones  were  set  with  a 
single  row  of  diamonds,  while  very  large  brilliants 
fastened  the  fan  at  the  bottom.' 

"  The  fan,  though  dwindled  immeasurably  from 
the  magnificence  of  its  predecessors,  dwarfed  in 
size,  and 

Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 
Fallen  from  its  bigh  estate 

as  an  accredited  instrument  of  coquetry — the  fan, 
'  all  that  remained  of  it,'  as  Curran  said  of  himself 
when  obliged  to  plead  without  his  wig — the  fan, 
such  as  it  was,  was  used,  not  elaborately,  not  con- 
spicuously, not  avec  pretension  as  in  the  good  old 
times — but.  still  sleepily  and  languidly  it  was  used 
even  in  this  century.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
extinct,  but  appears  now  to  be  reviving.  Some 
very  beautiful  ones  have  of  late  been  exhibited  by 
our  caterers  in  virtii,  and  they  are  beginning  to 
peep  between  the  folds  of  satin  and  of  the  intrica- 
cies of  lace  in  some  of  our  aristocratic  shops. 
What  may  this  portend?  Should  the  fan  revive, 
may  we  hope  that  a  new  Spectator  will  arise 
phcenix-like  to  teach  us  its  exercise !" 

There  is,  we  believe,  no  part  of  the  human  per- 
son which  bas  been  so  much  the  sport  of  fashion 
as  the  head.  On  this  subject  we  have  a  few 
pleasant  gossipries  : — "  It  now  only  remains,"  says 
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Mrs.  Stone,  "  to  notice  that  twin  abomination  of 
the  last  century. 

'  The  pride  of  the  topping,  delight  of  all  eyes  ! 
That  tele  which  attempted  to  rival  the  skies  ; 
Whence  Cupid,  the  god,  and  destroyer  of  hearts, 
With  rancor  elancing  the  keenest  of  darts, 
Sat  smiling  in  ambush.' 

The  tete  indeed  was  a  fitting  accompaniment  to 
the  hoop  ;  in  fact,  the  one  required  the  other.  At 
the  time  when  the  hoop  attained  its  greatest  mag- 
nitude, a  head  the  natural  size  would  have  ap- 
peared inconsistent,  too  minute  for  the  enormous 
figure  ;  and,  vice  versa,  when  headdresses,  with 
their  superstructures  of  feathers,  flowers,  gauze, 
&c,  not  to  mention  the  still  more  absurd  orna- 
ments of  bunches  of  vegetables,  became  so  large 
that  women  of  fashion  were  compelled  to  ride  with 
their  heads  out  of  their  carriage-windows,  or 
kneel  down  in  the  carriage  to  accommodate  them 
within,  why,  then,  the  most  expanding  hoop 
seemed  to  be  only  in  fit  proportion  to  the  astonish- 
ing head. 

"  We  have  mentioned  in  our  first  volume,  that 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  falling  and  graceful 
ringlets  of  the  '  beauties'  were  exchanged  for  stiff" 
frizzled  tiers  of  curls,  which,  becoming  still  stiffer, 
more  elaborate,  and  more  artificial,  were  at  length 
manufactured  into  the  tower  or  commode  of  1687. 
Why  the  term  commode  has  been  applied  to  all 
sorts  of  inconveniences,  we  cannot  imagine  ;  but 
nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  the  word 
tower  to  the  style  of  headdress  which  it  represents. 
By  the  aid  of  true  and  false  hair,  of  cushions  and 
rolls,  and  other  supporting  scaffolds,  crowned  by 
gauze  and  ribbons,  a  piece  of  architecture  was 
achieved,  which  was  piled — to  speak  classically — 
like  a  Pelion  on  Ossa  on  the  heads  of  the  fair 
fashionables  of  the  times  of  Mary  and  Anne.  This 
made  fine  hair  a  very  valuable  and  saleable  com- 
modity. Malcolm  gives  an  anecdote  of  a  young 
country  girl  coming  to  London,  and  selling  her 
hair  for  fifty  pounds,  thereby  realizing  the  fortune 
which  her  lover's  flinty-hearted  father  required, 
ere  he  would  consent  to  their  marriage.  At  a 
later  period,  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Howard  (Lady 
Suffolk)  sold  her  own  beautiful  hair  in  order  to 
enable  her  husband  (then  in  very  narrow  circum- 
stances) to  give  a  dinner  of  policy  to  a  great  man. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  noted  for 
her  beautiful  hair,  which,  fortunately,  she  was  not 
compelled  to  sell ;  though  the  circumstance  of  her 
cutting  it  off  to  spite  the  husband,  who  was  affec- 
tionate and  gallant  enough  greatly  to  admire  it,  is 
well  known.  Her  daughter,  Lady  Sunderland, 
had  equally  beautiful  hair,  and  was  equally  well 
aware  of  the  circumstance  ;  but,  instead  of  parting 
with  it  in  a  fit  of  ill-temper,  she  tenderly  cherished 
it,  and  was  most  peculiarly  assiduous  in  combing, 
curling,  and  decorating  it  in  the  presence  of  those 
gentlemen  whose  political  influence  she  wished  to 
gain,  and  who  were  always  courteously  welcomed 
at  her  toilet. 

"  The  Spectator  says,  '  Sempronia  is  at  present 
the  most  professed  admirer  of  the  French  nation, 
but  is  so  modest  as  to  admit  her  visitants  no  farther 
than  her  toilet.  It  is  a  very  odd  sight  that  beauti- 
ful creature  makes,  when  she  is  talking  politics 
with  her  tresses  flowing  about  her  shoulders,  and 
examining  that  face  in  the  glass  which  does  such 
execution  upon  all  the  male  standers  by.  How 
prettily  does  she  divide  her  discourse  between  her 
woman  and  her  visitants !     What  sprightly  tran- 
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sitions  does  she  make  from  an  opera  or  a  sermon 
to  an  ivory  comb  or  a  pincushion  !  How  have  I 
been  pleased  to  see  her  interrupted  in  an  account 
of  her  travels  by  a  message  to  her  footman  !  and 
holding  her  tongue  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  reflec- 
tion, by  applying  the  tip  of  it  to  a  patcli !' 

"  To  return  to  the  towers.  Queen  Anne's  good 
taste  led  her  after  a  while  to  discontinue  them,  and 
to  resume  a  more  simple  and  natural  coiffure.  The 
Spectator  thus  alludes  to  the  change  : — '  There  is 
not  so  variable  a  thing  in  nature  as  a  lady's  head- 
dress ;  within  my  own  memory  I  have  known  it 
rise  and  fall  within  thirty  degrees.  About  ten 
years  ago  it  shot  up  to  a  very  great  height,  inso- 
much that  the  female  part  of  our  species  were 
much  taller  than  the  men.  The  women  were  of 
such  an  enormous  stature,  that  we  appeared  as 
grasshoppers  before  them.  At  present  the  whole 
sex  is  in  a  manner  dwarfed,  and  shrunk  into  a  race 
of  beauties  that  seem  almost  another  species.  I 
remember  several  ladies  who  were  once  very  near 
seven  feet  high,  that  at  present  want  some  inches 
of  five.  How  they  came  to  be  thus  curtailed  I 
cannot  learn  ;  whether  the  whole  sex  be  at  present 
under  any  penance  which  we  know  nothing  of,  or 
whether  they  have  cast  their  headdresses  in  order 
to  surprise  us  with  something  in  that  kind  which 
shall  be  entirely  new ;  or  whether  some  of  the 
tallest  of  the  sex,  being  too  cunning  for  the  rest, 
have  contrived  this  method  to  make  themselves 
appear  sizeable,  is  still  a  secret ;  though  I  find 
most  are  of  opinion,  they  are  at  present  like  trees 
new  lopped  and  pruned,  that  will  certainly  sprout 
up  and  flourish  with  greater  heads  than  before. 
For  my  own  part,  as  1  do  not  love  to  be  insulted 
by  women  who  are  taller  than  myself,  I  admire  the 
sex  much  more  in  their  present  humiliation,  which 
has  reduced  them  to  their  natural  dimensions,  than 
when  they  had  extended  their  persons  and  length- 
ened themselves  out  into  formidable  and  gigantic 
figures.  I  am  not  for  adding  to  the  beautiful  edifices 
of  nature,  nor  for  raising  any  whimsical  super- 
structure upon  her  plans  :  I  must  therefore  repeat 
it,  that  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  coiffure  now 
in  fashion,  and  think  it  shows  the  good  sense  which 
at  present  very  much  reigns  among  the  valuable 
part  of  the  sex.  One  may  observe  that  women  in 
all  ages  have  taken  more  pains  than  men  to  adorn 
the  outside  of  their  heads ;  and,  indeed,  I  very  much 
admire  that  those  female  architects,  who  raise  such 
wonderful  structures  out  of  ribbons,  lace,  and  wire, 
have  not  been  recorded  for  their  respective  inven- 
tions. It  is  certain  there  have  been  as  many  orders 
in  these  kinds  of  building  as  in  those  which  have 
been  made  of  marble  :  sometimes  they  rise  in  the 
shape  of  a  pyramid,' sometimes  like  a  tower,  and 
sometimes  like  a  steeple.' 

"The  gentlemen's  wigs  had  all  this  time  been 
enormous.  Queen  Anne  was  quite  a  patroness  of 
full-bottomed  wigs ;  and  when  the  '  Ramiliestie' 
came  into  fashion,  by  which  the  long  waving  curl, 
or  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  monstrous  tail  or 
fleece  was  gathered  together  by  a  ribbon  behind, 
and  one  of  her  officers  appeared  at  court  in  it,  she 
said  to  a  lady  in  wailing,  'I  suppose  that  presently 
gentlemen  will  come  to  court  in  their  jack-boots.' 

"The  large  wigs  were  enormously  expensive, 
costing  as  much,  some  of  them,  as  forty  guineas 
each.  Of  course  they  were  as  much  in  request 
amongst  light-fingered  gentry  as  a  gentleman's 
watch  ;  and  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  gentlemen 
were  almost,  as  easily  deprived  of  them.  We  read 
in  the  Weekly  Journal  for  March  30,  1717,  that 
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the  thieves  have  got  such  a  villanons  v/ay  now  of 
robbing  gentlemen,  that  they  cut  holes  through  the 
backs  of  hackney-coaches,  and  take  away  their 
wigs,  or  the  fine  headdresses  of  gentlewomen.  So 
a  gentleman  was  served  last  Sunday  in  Tooley- 
street,  and  another  but  last  Tuesday  in  Fenchurch- 
street ;  wherefore  this  may  serve  for  a  caution  to 
gentlemen  or  gentlewomen  that  ride  single  in  the 
night-time,  to  sit  on  the  fore-seat,  which  will  pre- 
vent that  way  of  robbing.  A  most  ingenious  mode 
was  for  a  thief  to  carry  on  his  head  a  sharp  boy 
in  a  covered  basket,  who,  in  passing  through  a 
crowd,  would  dexterously  seize  and  conceal  the 
most  attractive-looking  periwig." 

The  "  Chronicles  of  Fashion"  are  embellished 
with  many  portraits,  and  the  book  is  altogether  a 
handsome,  as  it  is  a  decidedly  entertaining  one. 


CHILDREN. 

( From  "  The  Child  of  the  Islands,"  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 
newly  published.] 

Yes,  deem  her  mad  !  for  holy  is  the  sway 

Of  that  mysterious  sense  which  bids  us  bend 
Toward  the  young  souls  new  clothed  in  help- 
less clay — 
Fragile  beginnings  of  a  mighty  end — 
Angels  un winged — which  human  care  must 
tend 
Till  they  can  tread  the  world's  rough  path  alone, 
Serve  for  themselves,  or  in  themselves  offend. 
But  God  o'erlooketh  all  from  his  high  throne, 
And  sees,  with  eyes  benign,  their  weakness — and 
our  own  ! 

Therefore  we  pray  for  them,  when  sunset  brings 

Rest  to  the  joyous  heart  and  shining  head  ; 
When  flowers  are  closed,  and  birds  fold  up  their 
wings, 
And  watchful  mothers  pass  each  cradle-bed 
With  hushed  soft  steps,  and  earnest  eyes  that 
shed 
Tears  far  more  glad  than  smiling  !  Yea,  all  day 
We  bless  them;  while,  by  guileless  pleasure 
led, 
Their  voices  echo  in  their  gleesome  play, 
And  their  whole  careless  souls  are  making  holi- 
day. 

And  if,  by  Heaven's  inscrutable  decree, 

Death  calls,  and  human  skill  is  vain  to  save ; 
If  the  bright  child  that  clambered  to  our  knee, 
Cold  and  inactive,  fills  the  silent  grave  ; 
Then  with  what  wild  lament  we  moan  and 
rave  ! 
What  passionate  tears  fall   down   in   ceaseless 
shower  ! 
There   lies    Perfection ! — there,   of   all    life 
gave — 
The  bud  that  would  have  proved  the  sweetest 
flower 
That  ever  woke  to  bloom  within  an  earthly  bower  ; 
For  in  this  hope  our  intellects  abjure 

All  reason — all  experience — and  forego 
Belief  in  that  which  only  is  secure, 

Our  natural  chance  and  share  of  human  wo. 
The  father  pitieth  David's  heart-struck  blow, 
But.  for  himself,  such  augury  defies  : 

No  .future  Absalom  his  love  can  know  ; 
No  pride,  no  passion,  no  rebellion  lies 
In  the  unsullied  depth  of  those  delightful  eyes ! 

Their  innocent  faces  open  like  a  book, 
Full  of  sweet  prophecies  of  coining  good  ; 


And  we  who  pore  thereon  with  loving  look, 
Read   what   we   most  desire,  not   what  we 

should  ; 
Even  that  which   suits  our  own    ambition's 
mood. 
The  scholar  sees  distinction  promised  there — 
The  soldier,  laurels  in  the  field  of  blood — 
The  merchant,  venturous  skill  and  trading  fair — 
None  read  of  broken  hope — of  failure — of  despair ! 

Nor  ever  can  a  parent's  gaze  behold 
Defect  of  Nature,  as  a  stranger  doth  ; 

For  these  (with  judgment  true,  severe,  and  cold) 
Mark  the  ungainly  step  of  heavy  sloth — 
Coarseness  of  features — tempers  easy  wroth  : 

But  those,  with  dazzled  hearts  such  errors  spy, 
(A  halo  of  indulgence  circling  both  :) 

The  plainest  child  a  stranger  passes  by, 
Shows  lovely  to  the  sight  of  some  enamored  eye  ! 

The  mother  looketh  from  her  latticed  pane — 
Her  children's  voices  echoing  sweet  and  clear  : 

With  merry  leap  and  bound  her  side  they  gain, 
Offering  their  wild  field-flow'rets  :  all  are  dear, 
Yet  still  she  listens  with  an  absent  ear : 

For,  while  the  strong  and  lovely  round  her  press, 
A  halt  uneven  step  sounds  drawing  near : 

And  all  she  leaves,  that  crippled  child  to  bless, 
Folding  him  to  her  heart  with  cherishing  caress. 

Yea,  where  the  soul  denies  illumined  grace 
(The  last,  the  worst,  the  fatallest  defect,) 

She,  gazing  earnest  in  that  idiot  face, 
Thinks  she  perceives  a  dawn  of  intellect : 
And,  year  by  year,  continues  to  expect 

What  time  shall  never  bring,  ere  life  be  flown  : 
Still  loving,  hoping — patient,  though  deject, 

Watching  those  eyes  that  answer  not  her  own — 
Near  him,  and  yet  how  far!  with  him — but  still 
alone ! 

Want  of  attraction  this  love  cannot  mar  ; 

Years  of  rebellion  cannot  blot  it  out : 
The  prodigal,  returning  from  afar, 

Still  finds  a  welcome,  given  with  song  and 

shout ! 
The  father's  hand,  without  reproach  or  doubt, 
Clasps   his — who   caused  them  all  such  bitter 
fears  : 
The  mother's  arms  encircle  him  about : 
That  long  dark  course  of  alienated  years, 
Marked  only  by  a  burst  of  reconciling  tears  ! 


WAR. 

BY    R.    T.    CONRAD. 

Thou  blood-eclipse  of  nations,  darkling  o'er 
Hopes  that  were  lit  by  Heaven  ! — why  comest 

thou, 
When  we  are  winning  to  the  wan  Earth's  brow 
The  primal  lustre  which  its  Eden  wore? 
'T  is  not  that,  wolf-like,  thou  wilt  lap  up  blood, 
For  man  is  Death's;  but,  from  thy  gory  hand, 
Leash 'd  Crime  and  Madness,   'gainst  a  shriek- 
ing land, 
Are  loos'd  unto  their  revel.     Not  for  good, 
For  virtue,  nor  for  honor,  does  the  cry 

Ring   through   our   shudd'ring  valleys,   where: 

thy  track 
Will  leave  heart,  hearth*stone — silent,  cold  and' 
black. 
Why  should  Earth's  last,  fond,  fairest  hope  thus 

die? 
Not  for  what  now  we  are,  but  what  may  be, 
Leave  us  to  peace  and  hope — God  and  our  destiny  !' 
Graham's  Magazine. 
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From  the  Art-Union. 
THE   RESTORATION    OF    OLD    PICTURES. 

To  this  subject  it  behoves  us  to  give  our  best 
attention,  if,  as  our  German  friends  assure  us, 
pure  art  perished  with  the  Giotteschi ;  but,  apart 
from  the  peculiar  value  of  the  works  of  these  men, 
long  might  we  cry  "  new  pictures  for  old  ones," 
without  one  blink  of  the  success  that  attended  the 
crier  in  the  Arabian  tale.  Many  valuable  pictures 
have  been  utterly  destroyed  from  unskilful  treat- 
ment in  restoring  ;  hence,  when  property,  valu- 
able to  the  possessor  beyond  the  mere  sum  it 
would  produce,  is  so  easily  imperilled,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  every  information  on  the  subject  of 
restoration  should  be  freely  circulated.  The 
restoration  of  pictures  has,  not  only  among  our- 
selves but  among  the  Italian  dealers,  been  so 
mixed  up  with  the  manufacture  of  (so  called) 
ancient,  works,  that  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  a 
notice  in  the  "  Kunstblatt,"  of  the  labors  in 
this  direction  of  an  artist  of  credit  and  repu- 
tation. 

This  is  the  Conservator  Eigner,  of  Augsburg, 
who  in  Stuttgardt,  among  other  commissions,  was 
intrusted  for  restoration  with  a  much-injured  work 
of  Correggio.  It  was  a  study  for  "  The  Danaae" 
of  that  master,  painted  alia  prima  upon  pressed 
paper,  which  had  been  pasted  upon  wood,  whence 
it  had  partly  separated.  The  artist  now  confesses 
this  to  have  been  the  most  delicate  operation  that, 
during  the  course  of  his  lengthened  and  various 
experience,  he  ever  undertook.  He  began  by  dis- 
engaging the  wood  from  the  paper,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  the  paper  from  the  incredibly 
thin  layer  of  color,  and  then  the  dust  which  had  so 
intimately  attached  itself  to  the  surface  ;  and  con- 
cluded his  labor  by  transferring  the  painting  to  a 
new  ground  of  wood,  which  he  effected  with  such 
success  that  the  picture  is  presented  in  all  the 
freshness  and  brilliancy  of  the  most  perfect  works 
of  the  master — a  fact  of  which  every  one  visiting 
Stuttgardt  may  assure  himself.  We  mention  this 
as  a  most  remarkable  and  interesting  restoration  ; 
and  many  other  instances  of  the  skill  and  success 
of  this  artist  might  be  cited ,  if  such  were  necessary. 
It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  operation  of' 
cleaning  is,  for  the  most  part,  effected  by  means 
of  the  brush  or  pencil  ;  and  that  those  portions 
necessarily  supplied  lie  precisely  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

After  such  an  example  the  wish  may  be  ex- 
pressed that  artists  qualified  to  deal  with  pictures 
of  high  class  would  turn  their  attention  to  this 
subject,  which  is  by  no  means  beneath  them,  since 
none  else  are  capable  of  remedying  really  fine 
works,  many  of  which,  from  ignorance  and  timidity 
of  treatment,  are  neither  arrested  in  their  progress 
to  decay,  nor  brought  out  in  the  real  brilliancy  of 
their  coloring  ;  and  the  galleries  of  Europe  abound 
with  pictures  in  this  condition.  Restorations  are 
only  successful  when  effected  con  amove  with  a 
perfect  understanding  of,  and  a  fine  feeling  for, 
the  master.  Rosier,  the  restorer  of  the  Madonna 
of  Fuligno,  was  enthusiastic  in  his  labors  ;  as  was 
Palmaroli,  when  left  to  his  own  discretion  ;  and 
not  less  so  is  Eigner,  in  his  own  gallery  in  the 
quiet  city  of  Augsburg.  The  cleaners  and  re- 
storers of  Venice  have  excelled  all  others  :  they 
removed  with  perfect  success  frescoes  from  the 
walls  on  which  they  had  been  painted,  and  per- 
formed to  admiration  every  other  delicate  opera- 
tion ;  and  we  may  express  surprise  that  the  exer- 


cise of  these  cares  has  not  accompanied  the  works 
themselves  in  their  wide  distribution,  or  at  least 
been  called  forth  of  necessity  ere  this. 


A    BRAZILIAN    FOREST. 

It  is  more  particularly  in  the  forest  that  the 
grand  and  the  picturesque,  the  sublime  and  the 
beautiful,  form  the  most  singular  and  fantastic 
combinations.  From  the  loftiest  giants  of  the 
forest,  down  to  the  humblest  shrubs,  all  excite  the 
astonishment  of  the  spectator.  By  means  of  the 
parasites  which  form  the  most  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  Brazilian  forests,  everything  seems 
united  in  one  community  of  being  and  of  aim. 
These  at  first  creeping  parasites  soon  cling  boldly 
and  closely  to  the  tree,  climb  it  to  a  certain  height, 
and  then,  letting  their  tops  fall  to  earth,  again 
take  root  there — again  shoot  up — push  from  branch 
to  branch,  from  tree  to  tree  in  every  direction, 
until,  tangled,  twisted,  and  knotted  in  every  pos- 
sible form,  they  festoon  the  whole  forest  with  a 
drapery,  in  which  a  groundwork  of  the  richest 
verdure  is  variegated  with  garlands  of  the  most 
varied  and  many-colored  flowers.  Sometimes  the' 
parasites  choke  the  tree  which  they  embrace ;  the 
latter  then  decays  and  falls,  while  the  former  re- 
main suspended,  attached  to  the  surrounding  trees, 
and  constantly  increasing  in  thickness  until  they 
present  the  appearance  of  magnificent  twisted 
columns,  around  which  a  fresh  growth  of  plants 
soon  rises,  twining  and  clinging  with  a  grace 
which  is  indescribable.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
world  is  nature  so  great  a  coquette  as  here.  At 
every  period  in  the  life  of  plants  her  desire  to 
please  and  to  fascinate  appears  unlimited  :  all  that 
is  ugly,  melancholy,  or  repulsive — all  that  speaks 
of  gloom,  decrepitude,  or  decay — is  banished  :  the 
breath  of  an  eternal  spring  is  maintained  through- 
out the  forest,  and  flowers  and  fruit  loading  the 
same  branch  are  presented  in  constant  succession, 
and  in  colors  ever  fresh.  If  a  tree  wither,  or  shed 
its  leaves,  or  begin  to  show  symptoms  of  decay, 
thousands  on  thousands  of  plants  climb  it,  and 
weave  a  robe  with  which  to  cover  its  inferior  trunk 
and  branches;  and,  having  fulfilled  this  mission, 
redescend  from  the  summit,  playfully  waving  their 
plumes,  sporting  with  and  embracing  millions  of 
others  which  they  meet  on  the  way,  until  at  length 
they  lose  themselves  in  the  immensity  of  the 
thicket.  If  the  tree  decays,  if  it  falls  overwhelmed 
with  age,  nature  hastens  to  conceal  the  horrors  of 
death.  She  summons  the  moss  and  the  lichens  to 
prepare  it  a  bed — she  calls  forth  a  thousand  para- 
sites to  form  a  pall  or  covering  for  the  couch. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  rotten  and  uprooted  trunks 
which  in  our  forests  of  North  Europe  exhibit 
scenes  of  naked  desolation,  we  have  here  only  so 
many  gorgeous  canopies,  surmounting  sofas  vel- 
vetted  with  the  rich  and  delicate  plants  which 
beautify  the  forest.  If  examined  more  closely,  if 
this  exquisite  carpet  be  raised,  a  new  world  reveals 
itself;  millions  of  worms,  and  millions  of  young 
plants,  are  springing  from  the  bed  of  death  and 
astonish  the  eye.  Everything  submits  here  as 
elsewhere  to  the  law  of  nature  ;  but  here  only 
nature  conceals  all  the  hideous  processes  of  decom- 
position, and  so  emhellishes  the  very  shroud  of 
death  that  it  appears  to  the  eye  but  as  the  graceful 
drapery  of  some  festal  scene. — Journal  of  De 
Strzelecki,  quoted  in  his  Physical  Description  of 
New  South  Wales. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
RAGGED    SCHOOL." 


"  A  ragged  school,"  quoth  the  reader  ;  "  pray 
what  kind  of  school  is  that?"  A  few  words  will 
suffice  to  answer  this  inquiry.  A  "  ragged  school" 
is  a  Sunday  school,  established  by  private  benevo- 
lence in  a  city  district  of  the  meanest  kind,  where 
every  house  is  worn-out  and  crazy,  and  almost 
every  tenant  a  beggar,  or,  perhaps,  something 
worse.  A  school,  moreover,  in  which  no  children 
are  to  be  found  who  would  be  admitted  into  any 
other  school;  for,  ragged,  diseased,  and  crime- 
worn,  their  very  appearance  would  scare  away  the 
children  of  well-conducted  parents ;  and  hence,  if 
they  were  not  educated  there,  they  would  receive 
no  education  at  all. 

In  London  there  exist  several  "  ragged  schools  ;" 
one  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  St.  Giles' ;  ano- 
ther— the  one  we  propose  to  sketch — established 
nigh  that  worse  than  St.  Giles',  Field-Lane, 
Smithfield — the  headquarters  of  thieves,  coiners, 
burglars,  and  the  other  outcasts  of  society.  This 
Sunday  school  was  founded  in  1841,  and  originated 
in  the  benevolent  efforts  of  Mr.  Provan,  a  hero  in 
humble  life.  After  much  exertion,  especially  in 
overcoming  the  objections  of  the  parents,  who  con- 
sidered the  reformation  of  their  offspring  as  the 
loss  of  so  much  capital,  forty-five  young  persons, 
varying  in  age  from  six  to  eighteen,  were  induced 
to  attend  the  school.  At  present,  the  average  at- 
tendance on  Sundays  exceeds  a  hundred.  The 
school  is  also  opened  three  times  a-week,  when 
instruction  of  an  ordinary  kind  is  imparted  gratui- 
tously by  a  lady.  Most — we  might  say  all — of  the 
fathers  of  the  scholars  belong  to  what  may  be 
called  the  predacious  class,  and  the  mothers  fallen 
characters,  who  bear  deep  traces  of  guilt  and  dis- 
ease in  their  countenances.  Many  of  the  children 
have  been  incarcerated  for  felony — educated  there- 
to by  their  parents,  as  the  trade  whereby  they  are 
to  live ;  and  the  destiny  of  all,  unless  better  prin- 
ciples shall  be  implanted  at  school  than  can  be 
acquired  at  home,  is  the  hulks  or  Norfolk  Island. 
All  honor,  then,  to  the  brave  men  and  women  who 
have  consecrated  the  day  of  rest  to  the  god-like 
task  of  rescuing  their  fellow-creatures  from  a  life 
of  shame  and  misery — to  change  the  ruffian  into 
an  honest  man  ! 

The  Smithfield  "  ragged  school"  is  situate  at 
65  West  street,  a  locality  where  vice  and  fever 
hold  fearful  sway.  To  open  it  in  any  other  neigh- 
borhood, would  be  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  pro- 
jectors. The  very  habiliments  of  the  boys,  so 
patched,  that  the  character  of  the  original  texture 
could  scarcely  be  gleaned,  would  almost  be  suffi- 
cient to  preclude  their  ingress  to  a  more  respecta- 
ble neighborhood,  and  make  them  slink  back 
abashed  into  their  loathsome  dens.  It  follows, 
that  the  object  of  the  promoters  of  the  "  ragged 
school" — the  in-gathering  of  the  outcast — requires 
that  it  should  be  held  amidst  the  homes  of  these 
outcasts.  The  house  has  that  battered,  worn 
aspect,  which  speaks  of  dissolute  idleness ;  the 
windows  are  dark  and  dingy,  and  the  street  too 
narrow  to  admit  a  current  of  fresh  air ;  and  it 
needed,  on  the  rainy  day  in  March  in  which  it  was 
visited,  but  a  slightly  active  imagination  to  call  up 
visions  of  the  robberies  and  murders  which  have 
been  planned  in  it,  and  of  which  it  has  been  the 
scene. 

The  entrance  to  the  school  was  dark  ;  and  there 
being  no  windows  to  illuminate  the  rickety  stair- 


case, we  stumbled  into  the  school-room  on  the  first 
floor  before  we  were  aware.  On  entering,  the  eye 
was  greeted  by  a  spectacle  to  which,  from  its 
mingled  humor  and  pathos,  the  pencil  of  Hogarth 
could  have  alone  done  justice.  We  found  a  group 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  girls  in  one  room,  and  about 
sixty  boys  in  another  :  the  girls,  although  the  off- 
spring of  thieves,  quiet,  winning,  and  maidenly  ; 
btit  the  boys  full  of  grimace  and  antics,  and,  by 
jest  and  cunning  glances,  evincing  that  they 
thought  the  idea  of  attending  school  fine  fun. 
Foremost  amongst  them  was  a  boy  apparently 
aged  seventeen,  but  as  self-collected  as  a  man  of 
forty,  of  enormous  head,  and  with  a  physiognomy 
in  which  cunning  and  wit  were  equally  blended, 
whose  mastery  over  the  other  boys  was  attested  by 
their  all  addressing  him  as  "  captain."  The  boys 
had  their  wan,  vice-worn  faces  as  clean  as  could 
be  expected,  and  their  rags  seemed  furbished  up 
for  the  occasion  ;  whilst  their  ready  repartee,  and 
striking  original  remarks,  and  the  electric  light  of 
the  eye,  when  some  peculiar  practical  joke  was 
perpetrated,  evinced  that  intellect  was  there,  how- 
ever uncultivated  or  misused.  Unless  we  are 
greatly  self-deceived,  we  beheld  in  this  unpromis- 
ing assemblage  as  good  a  show  of  heads  as  we 
have  ever  seen  in  any  other  Sunday  school,  and 
the  remark  is  justified  by  what  we  learned  with 
respect  to  the  shrewdness  generally  evinced  by 
these  children.  The  predominant  temperament 
was  the  sanguine,  a  constitution  which  usually  in- 
dicates great  love  for  animal  exercise  ;  and  during 
the  time  we  were  present,  they  appeared  as  if  they 
could  not  sit  quiet  one  moment — hands,  feet,  head, 
nay,  the  very  trunk  itself,  seemed  perpetually 
struggling  to  do  something,  and  that  something 
generally  being  found  in  sheer  mischief. 

Hymns  were  occasionally  sung  to  lively  mea- 
sures, the  girls  singing  with  a  sweetness  and 
pathos  that  sunk  deep  into  the  heart ;  but  the  boys 
were  continually  grimacing  and  joking,  dovetailing 
into  the  hymns  the  fag-ends  of  popular  songs,  yet 
all  the  time  attempting  to  look  grave  and  sober,  as 
if  they  were  paying  the  most  respectful  attention. 
When  the  superintendent  told  the  boys  that  he 
was  about  to  pitch  the  tune,  and  that  they  must 
follow  him,  the  boy  before  mentioned  as  the  cap- 
tain cried  out,  in  a  stage-whisper,  "  Mr. says 

we  are  to  follow  him  ;  I  wonder  where  he  's  going 
to?"  a  jest  hailed  with  a  general  laugh  by  his 
confederates.  During  teaching,  questions  of  an 
unanswerable  character  were  submitted  by  the 
boys  to  their  master;  for  example,  "If  you  were 
starving  and  hungry,  would  n't  you  steal  V* 
"  What  is  the  use  of  hanging  Tapping;  will  that 
convert  him  ?"  Various  other  attempts  were  made 
by  the  captain  to  puzzle  the  teacher,  and  failing, 
he  was  heard  to  say,  "That's  no  go — he  is  too 
deep  for  us." 

Amongst  these  boys,  however,  were  some  to 
whom  the  word  of  kindness  was  evidently  a  "  word 
in  season,"  and  who  drank  in  the  tender  accents 
with  which  they  were  addressed — perchance  for 
the  first  time — as  if  it  were  music  to  their  souls. 
Then,  again,  were  to  be  seen  some  poor  puny  lad, 
as  gentle  in  mind  as  in  body,  who  was  obviously 
dying  from  unfitness  to  cope  with  the  requirements 
of  his  circumstances — poor  tender  saplings,  grow- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  which  was  too  bleak  for  any 
but  the  forest  oak  to  brave.  Untrained,  except  to 
crime,  as  most  of  the  children  are,  much  good  has 
already  been  effected.  Most  of  the  scholars  can 
read,  and  books  have  been  supplied  suited  to  their 
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circumstances  ;  and  that  the  books  are  read  with 
the  understanding,  is  proved  by  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  their  teachers.  Due  honor  to  their 
parents  has  been  taught.  Many  have  thus  become 
a  comfort  to  homes  to  which  they  hitherto  had 
been  an  additional  curse ;  and  many  a  mother, 
herself  regenerated  through  the  prattle  of  her  child, 
has  declared,  with  streaming  eyes,  "  I  thank  God 
my  girl  ever  went  to  school !"  Some  of  the  schol- 
ars have  been  partially  clad  by  the  Dorcas  Society 
connected  with  the  school ;  and  the  stress  which 
has  been  laid  upon  personal  cleanliness  has 'served 
to  educe  proper  feelings  of  self-esteem  ;  no  slight 
ingredient  in  civilization.  Notwithstanding  their 
many  eccentricities,  the  children  are  really  attached 
to  their  teachers ;  the  girls  coming  forward  from 
natural  impulse,  and  with  true  politeness  giving  an 
affectionate  "  Good-by,  teacher,"  even  to  the 
visitor ;  and  the  boys  ever  striving  to  please,  in 
spite  of  their  prevailing  love  of  fun.  One  outre* 
but  characteristic  instance  of  this  affection  for  their 
teachers  may  be  noticed.  A  teacher,  in  passing 
through  Field-Lane,  was  attracted  by  a  pugilistic 
contest;  when,  on  remonstrating  with  them  on 
their  folly,  one  of  the  most  brutal  came  up  to  him 
in  a  fighting  attitude.  Suddenly,  a  boy  rushed 
through  the  crowd,  and  cried  in  stentorian  tones, 
"You  leave  him  alone,  Bill,  or  I '11  knock  you 
down;  don't  you  know  that 's  my  teacher?"  If, 
then,  to  win  the  affections  be  the  best  prelude  to 
the  reformation  of  the  debased,  again  we  say, 
honor  to  those  brave  men  and  women  who,  despite 
the  contempt  and  the  slander  of  the  Pharisee  and 
the  worldling,  have  not  shrunk  from  trying  to  res- 
cue from  ruin  the  neglected  youthful  soul ! 

Our  sketch  ends  here  ;  but  the  "  ragged  school" 
was  not  visited  for  the  mere  gratification  of  curi- 
osity, nor  is  that  the  motive  which  has  induced  us 
to  describe  the  scene.  A  question  entered  our 
minds  as  we  pondered  over  this  visit,  and  a  practi- 
cal answer  to  which  by  our  readers  is  the  chief  aim 
of  the  writer — "Why  is  there  not  a  'raj 
school'  in  every  large  town  of  Great  Britain?' 
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Every  one  has  heard  of  the  so-called  transcen- 
dental philosophy,  which,  from  the  time  of  its  first 
promulgation  by  Immanuel  Kant  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
intellectual  progress  of  Germany.  In  selecting 
for  the  subject  of  a  biographical  sketch  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  teachers,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  giving  any  exposition  of  that 
profound  metaphysical  system.  Fichte's  career  is 
in  itself  not  devoid  of  interest,  and  we  may  per- 
haps gratify  many  of  our  readers  by  delineating 
the  actual  life  of  a  German  philosopher. 

John  Gottlieb  Fichte  was  born  at  Rammenau,  a 
hamlet  of  Saxony,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1760. 
His  family,  though  humble,  had  been  long  settled 
in  his  native  place  :  its  founder  was  a  Swedish 
sergeant  in  the  army  with  which  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  invaded  Germany.  Having  been  dangerously 
wounded  in  some  skirmish  in  the  neighborhood, 
this  first  of  all  the  Fichtes  was  taken  home,  and 
carefully  tended  by  a  peasant  of  Rammenau.  On 
his  recovery,  finding  it  impossible  to  rejoin  his 
comrades,  he  remained  with  his  benefactor,  whose 
daughter  he  married,  and  on  whose  death  he  in- 
herited a  little  copy-hold,  which  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  hjs  descendants. 


The  father  of  the  philosopher,  besides  culti- 
vating his  few  roods  of  ground,  was  a  weaver,  and 
disposed  of  the  ribbons,  which  were  the  chief  pro- 
duce of  his  loom,  in  Rammenau  and  its  vicinity. 
Fichte  was  happy  in  his  parents.  Though  poor, 
they  were  not  uneducated,  and  both  were  of  a  re- 
ligious, kindly,  industrious  disposition.  Almost 
from  his  birth  they  learned  to  regard  their  little 
Gottlieb  with  peculiar  feelings.  A  granduncle  of 
the  mother's,  an  aged  and  pious  man,  whose  say- 
ings were  treasured  up  by  his  neighbors  as  of  pro- 
phetic import,  was  present  at  the  baptism,  and 
when  he  knelt  over  the  cradle  to  give  his  blessing, 
he  declared  that  the  infant  would  be  the  conso- 
lation and  special  joy  of  his  parents.  The  death, 
immediately  afterwards,  of  this  venerated  person, 
added  weight  to  the  prediction,  and  Fichte,  as  he 
grew  up,  was  allowed  more  freedom  than  the  other 
children,  who  had  begun  to  follow  him  in  quick 
succession.  His  parents  hoped  to  see  him,  before 
they  died,  a  clergyman,  perhaps  the  clergyman  of 
Rammenau  itself.  When  the  labors  of  the  loom 
and  the  garden  were  at  an  end  for  the  day,  his  father 
taught  him  to  read.  The  child  was  active  and 
earnest  in  doing  all  that  was  prescribed  him,  but 
of  a  tranquil  and  thoughtful  nature.  He  loved  to 
steal  away  from  home,  and  ramble  at  will  among 
the  surrounding  fields,  and  might  be  seen — his 
affectionate  biographer  and  son  assures  us — for 
long  periods  "  standing  and  gazing  steadfastly  into 
the  distance."  Sometimes,  when  his  absence  was 
protracted  beyond  sunset,  one  of  the  shepherds, 
who  were  accustomed  to  his  strange  solitary  ways, 
would  disturb  his  meditations,  and  conduct  the 
tiny  dreamer  home.  No  man  was  less  of  a 
sentimentalist  than  the  stern  Fichte,  yet  in  after 
years  he  always  looked  back  to  those  hours  of 
early  reverie  as  the  fairest  and  happiest  of  his 
life. 

He  had  reached  his  eighth  year  without  having 
been  sent  to  school,  when  a  slight  incident  occur- 
red which  determined  forever  his  future  career. 
Diendorf,  the  village  pastor,  made  the  boy,  whose 
quiet  ways  he  liked,  come  now  and  then  to  his 
house.  On  one  occasion  he  happened  to  ask  him 
if  he  remembered  anything  of  the  preceding  Sun- 
day's sermon,  and  was  astonished  to  hear  his  own 
composition,  fluently  and  pretty  accurately  re- 
peated, flow  from  the  lips  of  the  little  peasant. 
He  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the  chief  per- 
sons of  the  neighborhood.  Soon  afterwards,  a 
nobleman  who  admired  Diendorfs  preaching,  the 
Baron  von  Miltitz,  chancing  in  some  company  to 
express  his  regret  at  having  missed  the  pastor's 
last  discourse,  it  was  said  half-jokingly  that  there 
was  a  boy  in  the  village  who  could  repair  the  loss, 
and  at  last  Fichte  was  sent  for.  He  came,  and, 
quite  unabashed,  began,  as  he  was  desired,  to  re- 
peat what  he  recollected  of  the  discourse  :  gradu- 
ally, as  he  proceeded,  he  grew  more  and  more  ve- 
hement, and  was  forgetting  the  presence  of  his 
auditors,  when  the  gentlemen,  satisfied  with  the 
experiment,  interrupted  the  stream  of  his  oratory. 
But  the  good  baron  was  touched  by  his  warm  feel- 
ing and  ripe  intelligence  :  he  resolved  that  the  boy 
should  go  home  with  him  and  receive  a  learned 
education.  The  parents  were  at  first  unwilling  to 
send  their  child  so  young  into  the  gay  society  of  a 
nobleman's  residence  ;  but  their  scruples  were 
overcome  by  the  persuasions  of  Diendorf,  and  the 
kind  promises  of  the  baron  himself,  and  Fichte  was 
allowed  to  depart  with  his  benefactor.  He  ac- 
companied him  to  his  estates,  which  were  at  some 
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distance  from  Rammenau,  and  was  then,  after  a 
brief  stay,  sent  to  live  with  the  clergyman  of 
Niederau,  near  Meissen.  This  person  and  his 
wife  were  without  family  :  they  received  their 
young  charge  with  pleasure,  and  treated  him  as 
if  he  had  been  a  child  of  their  own.  Here  Fichte 
lived  for  some  years,  not  only  happy  but  industri- 
ous. He  became  well  grounded  in  the  classical 
languages  ;  and  finally,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  his 
teacher  declaring  that  from  him  he  had  nothing 
more  to  learn,  he  was  removed  by  the  baron  to 
Pforta,  the  best  and  most  celebrated  of  the  state 
seminaries  of  Saxony. 

For  Fichte  the  change  from  the  quiet  country 
parsonage  and  its  kind  inmates  to  the  rigor  of  a 
public  school  was  at  first  anything  but  pleasing. 
He  had  been  accustomed  all  his  life  to  live  much 
in  the  open  air,  but  at  Pforta  the  seclusion  was 
almost  unremitting  :  once  a-week  only  the  pupils 
were  allowed  exercise,  and  then  their  very  sports 
were  conducted  under  the  eye  of  an  usher.  There 
prevailed,  too,  at  that  seminary,  the  system  which 
in  this  country  is  called  "  fagging,"  and  Fichte 
fell  to  the  share  of  one  of  those  brutal  tyrants 
whom  such  a  system  alone  can  form  among  the 
young.  Disgusted  with  the  place,  he  determined 
to  run  away  ;  and  one  day,  after  a  prudent  study 
of  the  map  of  Saxony,  he  made  his  escape,  and 
took  the  road  to  Naumburg.  All  at  once  he  re- 
membered a  saying  of  his  good  old  teacher's,  that 
every  enterprise  in  life  should  be  begun  by  prayer. 
He  fell  upon  his  knees  by  the  road-side,  and  then 
the  thought  of  his  parents'  sorrow  when  they 
should  hear  of  his  flight,  overpowered  him  with 
remorse.  He  returned  immediately  to  school. 
His  absence  had  been  observed,  and  he  was  taken 
before  the  rector,  who,  however,  on  hearing  his 
simple  story,  not  only  remitted  his  punishment, 
but  gave  him  in  charge  to  another  and  a  kinder 
master.  From  this  time,  no  longer  cramped  by  a 
slavery  worse  than  it  seems,  he  applied  himself  to 
his  studies  with  successful  vigor.  At  Pforta,  with 
all  its  faults,  there  was  every  encouragement  for  a 
willing  learner,  and  Fichte  became  an  excellent 
scholar.  Now,  too,  he  began  to  know  that  there 
were  other  books  in  the  world  than  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  He  found  means  to  procure  some  odd 
volumes  of  Wieland,  Goethe,  and  Lessing,  which 
he  read  in  secret  with  delight.  The  last  of  these 
writers  was  his  chief  favorite  :  indeed,  so  great  at 
this  time  was  his  enthusiasm  for  Lessing,  that  he 
resolved,  so  soon  as  he  should  arrive  at  the  uni- 
versity, to  wander  forth  and  seek  personal  com- 
munion with  that  keen  and  genial  thinker. 

In  his  nineteenth  year  he  repaired  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Jena  ;  but  soon  after  his  arrival,  the  saddest 
cares  interposed  to  prevent  his  visit  to  Lessing. 
The  Baron  von  Miltitz  died,  and  Fichte  found  that 
if  he  wished  to  study,  he  must  trust  to  his  own 
diligence,  and  not  to  the  miserable  pittance  which, 
at  irregular  intervals  too,  was  all  that  the  kind 
nobleman's  heirs  chose  to  send  him.  For  six 
years  he  managed  to  keep  alive.  During  the  first 
four  he  qualified  himself  for  the  degree  of"  Can- 
didate of  Theology  ;"  but  the  incessant  exertions 
requisite  to  gain  a  subsistence,  left  him  latterly  no 
time  for  the  studies  that  might  have  enabled  him 
to  pass  his  final  examination  before  the  Saxon 
Ecclesiastical  Consistory.  No  details  have  been 
given  us  of  his  privations,  and  we  cannot  therefore 
compare  them  with  what  we  know  to  have  been 
those  of  many  a  scholar — our  own  Dr.  Adam,  for 
instance,  who  was  accustomed,   when   attending 


Edinburgh  college,  to  live  during  three  months 
upon  a  single  guinea.  Fichte 's  biographer  de- 
clares the  sufferings  of  those  probationary  years  to 
have  been  intense,  yet  indeed  considers  them  for 
him  more  in  the  light  of  a  blessing  than  a  curse. 
In  the  opinion  of  his  son,  the  hard  conflict  he  had 
to  maintain  with  poverty  and  famine  developed  in 
him,  as  nothing  else  could  have  done,  that  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  and  resolute,  unflinching  perse- 
verance by  which  he  was  afterwards  to  effect  so 
much,  on  a  far  wider  scale,  in  the  highest  prov- 
inces of  thought.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  his  destitution  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  height,  and  he  abandoned  the  hope, 
that  he  had  long  cherished,  of  becoming  one  day 
the  pastor  of  some  quiet  Saxon  village.  Too 
proud  to  ask  for  assistance,  he  saw  nothing  before 
him  but  death  by  starvation ;  and  as  he  walked 
homeward  on  the  eve  of  his  twenty-ninth  birthday, 
he  doubted  if  he  should  live  to  see  another.  But 
to  Fichte,  as  to  so  many  others,  help  came  when 
most  wanted  and  least  looked  for.  On  arriving  at 
his  lodging  he  found  a  letter  from  Weisse,*  with 
the  offer  of  a  tutorship  in  Zurich.  He  hastened  to 
thank  his  friend,  who  perceived  his  emotion,  and 
inquired  the  cause.  Fichte's  pride  gave  way. 
The  good  Weisse,  cheered  him  not  only  with 
words  but  deeds,  and  helped  him  through  the  three 
hard  months  which  were  still  to  elapse  before  he 
entered  on  his  situation. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1788,  Fichte  found 
himself  in  Zurich.  His  pupils  were  a  little  boy 
and  girl,  the  children  of  a  wealthy  innkeeper,  who 
resigned  them  altogether  to  his  care.  But  their 
other  parent  thought  that  Fichte  wished  to  over- 
educate  her  children,  and  during  the  two  years 
that  he  remained  with  them,  she  tried  in  all  ways 
to  thwart  his  efforts.  Fichte  saw  that  she,  as 
well  as  his  pupils,  stood  in  need  of  reform.  To 
effect  this,  he  hit  upon  a  plan  which  may  appal 
our  Scottish  tutors ;  he  kept  a  journal  of  her  be- 
havior to  the  little  ones  and  to  himself,  which  he 
laid  before  her  weekly,  pointing  out  whatever  in 
her  conduct  he  thought  required  amendment.  His 
duties  occupied  him  the  principal  part  of  the  day; 
the  evening  he  spent  in  literary  composition  (as 
yet  his  philosophical  talent  remained  latent)  or  in 
the  pleasant  society  of  the  place.  With  the  wor- 
thy and  whimsical  Lavater  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance which  soon  ripened  into  intimacy.  This  led, 
during  his  stay  in  Zurich,  to  a  far  more  important 
connection  :  Lavater  introduced  him  to  the  weekly 
parties  of  a  postmaster  named  Rahn,  in  a  union 
with  whose  eldest  daughter,  Joanna  Maria,  (the 
god-daughter,  and,  by  the  mother's  side,  niece  of 
the  poet  Klopstock,)  Fichte  was  to  find  the  high- 
est earthly  happiness  of  life.  This  gifted  and 
affectionate  lady  was  four  years  older  than  him- 
self ;  both  were  past  the  age  of  youthful  intoxi- 
cating passion,  and  the  attachment  which  sprung 
up  between  them  was  grounded  on  a  clear  discern- 
ment of  each  other's  genuine  worth.  Fichte  be- 
came her  accepted  lover,  and  as  his  relations  with 
his  employers  grew  daily  more  painful,  he  left 
Zurich  in  the  April  of  1790,  with  letters  from 
Lavater  and  Rahn  to  important  personages  at 
Stuttguard  and  Weimar,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  situation  as  reader  at  a  court,  or  the  superin- 
tendence of  some  young  nobleman's  university 
studies. 

He  met  with  no  encouragement  at  Stuttgard, 

*  A  well-known  German  writer  of  children's  books,  &c, 
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and  proceeded  to  Weimar  with  the  letters  given 
him  by  Lavater  for  Herder  and  Goethe.  Unhap- 
pily, Herder  was  seriously  ill,  and  Goethe  had 
gone  to  Italy,  so  that  Fichte  saw  himself  again 
thrown  upon  the  world.  He  went  to  Leipsic  to 
seek  a  livelihood  in  that  great  book  mart  as  an 
author  by  profession.  He  endeavored,  without 
success,  to  establish  a  sensible  journal,  and  to  find 
a  purchaser  for  a  volume  of  essays :  he  began  a 
tragedy,  and,  what  to  those  who  know  the  man 
will  seem  strangest  of  all,  he  even  wrote  some 
tales.  All  his  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  he  was 
forced  to  betake  himself  to  his  old  resource  of  pri- 
vate teaching,  little  dreaming  what  a  priceless 
boon  this  despised  occupation  was  about  to  put 
within  his  reach.  One  of  the  Leipsic  students 
came  to  engage  him  for  a  daily  lesson  in  the  tran- 
scendental philosophy.  Fichte  knew  Kant  only 
by  name  and  some  vague  reports  ;  but  now  duty 
itself  compelled  him  to  study  his  works.  To  his 
surprise,  he  found,  after  the  first  attempts  in  the 
obscure  writings  of  the  KSnigsberg  philosopher,  a 
system  of  metaphysics  and  morals  of  such  impor- 
tance, as  immediately  to  appear  to  him  to  deserve 
the  careful  study  of  all  thoughtful  persons.  Hence- 
forth, however  changeful  his  outward  lot,  he  had 
one  fixed  object  before  his  inward  eye  ;  namely,  to 
diffuse  among  his  fellow-men  a  knowledge  of  what 
he  considered  the  only  true  philosophy.  During 
the  autumn  and  following  winter,  he  studied  and 
re-studied  Kant's  principal  works,  and  exercised 
himself  in  committing  to  paper  their  chief  doctrines 
in  the  simpler  and  modified  form  which,  after 
laborious  reflection,  they  gradually  acquired  in  his 
mind.  He  passed  these  months  not  only  in  cheer 
ful  activity,  as  a  teacher  and  a  student,  but  with 
the  brightest  anticipations  ;  for  it  was  arranged 
that  in  the  spring  he  should  be  united  to  his  be- 
trothed, take  up  his  residence  with  his  father- 
in-law,  freed  from  the  pressure  of  actual  want, 
bring  himself  by  his  pen  before  the  public,  and 
thus  strive  to  secure  for  the  future  an  honorable 
existence. 

The  April  of  1791,  however,  found  Fichte  not 
flying  on  the  wings  of  love  to  Zurich,  but  trudging 
on  foot  to  a  tutorship  at  Warsaw.  The  house  in 
which  Rahn's  all  was  invested  had  failed,  and 
father  and  daughter  were  uncertain  how  much 
might  be  saved  from  the  wreck  of  their  fortune. 
Fichte  entered  Warsaw  on  the  8th  of  June,  to  quit 
it  on  the  25th.  He  had  formed  his  engagement 
with   a   Polish   nobleman,   a  certain   Count   von 

P ,  or  rather  with  his  wife,  a  gay,  brilliant 

woman  of  the  world.  She  had  been  accustomed, 
we  suppose,  to  the  brisk  trenchant  kind  of  tutor  so 
amusingly  described  by  Mr.  Kohl  in  his  Russia, 
and  a  specimen  of  which  would  make  Dominie 
Sampson  ejaculate  his  loudest  "  prodigious."  She 
did  not  like  poor  Fichte's  French  accent,  and  there 
was  not  vivacity  enough  in  his  manner ;  so  with  a 
trifling  sum,  by  way  of  compensation,  the  meta- 
physician was  dismissed.  That  peculiar  venera- 
tion for  wisdom  and  wise  men  which  had  made 
him,  when  a  schoolboy,  meditate  a  pilgrimage  to 
Lessing,  now  directed  him,  with  higher  views  and 
deeper  knowledge,  to  Konigsberg,  which  was  not 
far  distant,  and  where  Kant  resided.  His  first  in- 
terview disappointed  him.  He  had  come  without 
a  letter  of  introduction,  and  the  calm  old  philoso- 
pher received  his  enthusiastic  disciple  rather  stiffly. 
Fichte  returned  to  his  lodging,  and  in  less  than  a 
month  had  completed  a  profound  philosophical 
treatise,  which  he  sent  to  Kant,  from  whom,  on 


his  next  visit,  he  met  with  the  warmest  reception. 
But,  alas  !  his  little  stock  of  money  was  now 
drawing  to  an  end ;  and  the  bookseller  to  whom 
Kant  would  have  recommended  his  work  was  ab- 
sent. We  have  now  before  us  the  letter  which, 
in  this  emergency,  he  wrote  to  his  master,  request- 
ing a  small  loan  that  he  might  return  to  Leipsic  ; 
and  its  calm  dignity,  far  more  touching  than  any 
pathos,  might  move,  considering  who  was  the 
writer,  the  heart  of  a  Stoic.  Kant  declined  :  he 
himself,  he  assured  Fichte,  had  been  without  funds 
for  a  fortnight. 

This  was  the  second  time  that  Fichte  had  been 
brought  on  the  verge  of  actual  want ;  happily  it 
was  the  last ;  and  already,  though  he  knew  it  not, 
better  days  were  at  hand.  He  had  made  some 
vain  struggles  to  obtain  private  teaching,  when 
suddenly  a  Konigsberg  acquaintance  procured  him 
a  tutorship  in  the  family  of  a  nobleman  near  Dant- 
zic.  Recommended  by  Kant,  it  was  with  an 
ample  salary  that  he  accepted  it ;  and  he  found 
himself  in  his  new  situation  treated  more  as  a 
friend  than  a  dependent.  Still  greater  happiness 
was  in  store  for  him.  The  bookseller  returned  to 
Konigsberg,  and  consented  to  publish  his  work. 
Through  some  oversight  it  appeared  anonymously. 
Coming  from  Konigsberg,  and  written  quite  in  the 
spirit,  and  with  all  the  metaphysical  acuteness  of 
Kant,  it  was  at  once  attributed  to  him.  He,  in- 
deed, hastened  to  declare  the  real  author ;  but 
meanwhile  the  book  had  obtained  the  sale  which 
it  deserved,  and  the  enthusiastic  criticisms  already 
passed  upon  it  could  not  be  revoked.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  Rahns  had  recovered,  and  very  ad- 
vantageously invested  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  property.  There  was  nothing  now  to  delay 
Fichte's  union.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of 
1793,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  kind  friends  the 
Count  and  Countess  von  Krokow,  and  proceeded 
to  Zurich,  where,  on  the  23d  of  October,  the  mar- 
riage at  last  took  place.  After  the  vicissitudes  of 
so  agitated  a  life,  Fichte  was  now  to  enjoy  com- 
parative repose.  He  was  happy  with  the  wife  of 
his  choice  :  at  one  stride  he  had  gained  the  summit 
of  philosophic  fame,  and  the  chief  thinkers  of  Ger- 
many became  his  friends  and  correspondents.  He 
had  leisure  for  study  and  reflection.  During  the 
months  which  now  passed  at  Zurich,  he  elaborated 
that  modification  of  Kant's  philosophy  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  "  Doctrine  of  Science  ;"  and  in  im- 
proving and  teaching  which,  his  best  faculties  and 
remaining  days  were  henceforth  successfully  em- 
ployed. From  this  point  onwards,  Fichte's  career 
is  far  better  known  to  the  British  reader  than  the 
portion  of  it  we  have  been  describing  ;  we  shall 
therefore  compress  as  much  as  possible  the  rest  of 
our  narrative. 

Towards  the  close  of  1793,  Reinhold,  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  Kantian  philosophy  at  the  university 
of  Jena,  removed  to  Kiel,  and  his  friend  Fichte 
was  at  once  invited  to  supply  his  place.  Fichte 
wished  to  delay  his  acceptance  of  the  offer  for  a 
twelvemonth,  which  he  purposed  to  spend  in  per- 
fecting his  theory ;  but  the  Weimar  authorities 
laughed  at  his  scruples,  and  replied  that  the  uni- 
versity would  suffer  by  the  long  vacancy  of  so  im- 
portant a  chair  ;  and  in  the  May  of  1794  he  entered 
on  his  professional  duties.  Jena  was  then  the 
most  numerously  attended  of  the  German  univer- 
sities, and  among  its  professors  were  the  most  dis- 
tinguished teachers  of  Germany.  On  this  account, 
and  from  the  popularity  of  his  predecessor,  Fichte's 
arrival  had  been  looked  for  with  anxiety.     At  his 
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opening  lecture  the  hall  was  crowded  to  excess  ; 
but  both  then  and  afterwards,  the  clearness  which 
he  gave  to  the  most  abstract  of  subjects,  his  lofty 
eloquence  and  impressive  manner,  far  exceeded  the 
expectations  which  his  best  friends  had  formed  of 
his  success.  At  Jena  his  situation  was  dignified 
and  comfortable.  In  addition  to  other  intimacies, 
he  became  the  friend  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and 
was  enlisted  by  the  latter  among  the  contributors 
to  his  new  periodical,  "  The  Hours."  Fichtewas 
indefatigably  earnest  in  discharging  his  duties  as  a 
professor.  Besides  sharpening  in  metaphysical 
inquiries  the  intellectual  faculties  of  his  scholars, 
he  labored  to  purify  and  exalt  their  moral  feelings 
and  habits.  With  this  view  he  delivered,  over 
and  above  his  ordinary  course,  a  series  of  lectures 
"  On  the  Vocation  of  the  Scholar:"  these  were 
afterwards  printed  ;  and  we  can  easily  understand 
the  abiding  and  ennobling  influence  which  they 
are  said  to  have  exerted  on  his  youthful  and  in- 
genuous hearers.  One  of  his  methods  of  reward- 
ing the  exertions  of  his  class  seems  to  us  so  novel 
and  important,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  men- 
tioning- it.  He  had  established,  in  conjunction 
with  Niethammer,  a  philosophical  journal,  and  in 
that  widely-circulated  work  he  inserted  from  time 
to  time  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  essays 
written  for  him  by  his  students.  Those  who  best 
know  what  young  men  are,  will  most  appreciate 
the  kindness  and  judgment  displayed  in  this  plan 
of  Fichte's. 

After  live  years  of  usefulness  at  Jena,  some  un- 
pleasant disputes,  which  we  have  no  inclination  to 
detail  here,  forced  him  to  resign  his  professorship, 
and  in  the  July  of  1799  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Berlin.  During  the  next  six  years  he  lived  a 
quiet  but  inwardly  laborious  life  :  he  lectured 
occasionally  to  private  audiences,  and  published 
several  works  :  in  both  these  enterprises  his  aim 
being  so  to  expound  the  new  philosophy  that  it 
might  be  understood  by  every  person  of  intelli- 
gence, however  unaccustomed  to  metaphysical  in- 
quiries. In  1805  he  was  appointed  by  the  Prus- 
sian government  professor  of  philosophy  at  Erlan- 
gen,  where,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  he 
delivered  that  remarkable  course  of  lectures  "  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Scholar,"  to  which  the  attention 
of  thinkers  has  been  so  strongly  drawn  by  Mr. 
Carlyle  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  following 
year  Prussia,  after  long  wavering,  determined  on  a 
war  with  France.  Fichte  saw,  in  the  success  of 
his  adopted  country,  the  only  hope  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  continent  from  the  despotism  of 
Napoleon,  and  he  resolved  that  what  help  he  could 
give  should  not  be  wanting  in  the  struggle.  He 
requested  leave  to  accompany  the  army,  that  he 
might  animate  by  words  the  heroism  of  the 
soldiers,  since  he  could  not,  "  like  iEschylus  and 
Cervantes,"  take  his  sword  and  "  fight  in  the 
ranks."  He  was  thanked,  but  his  offer  was  de- 
clined. The  campaign  ended  with  the  fatal  day 
of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  and  a  French  army  marched 
upon  Berlin.  Some  of  the  officials  and  literary 
men  of  the  Prussian  capital  remained,  to  submit  to 
the  conqueror,  and  take  service  under  him  ;  but 
Fichte  was  not  among  these,  and  he  fled  to 
Konigsberg.  He  returned  in  the  autumn  of  the 
ensuing  year,  and  amid  the  general  despondency, 
was  almost  the  only  one  who  still  dared  to  protest 
aloud  against  foreign  oppression.  During  the 
winter  months  of  1807-8,  he  delivered  his  cele- 
brated "  Addresses  to  the  Germans"  in  a  public 
building  of  Berlin,  where  his  voice  was  often  over- 


powered by  the  roll  of  the  French  drums  in  the 
street  beside  him.  In  1813,  the  year  of  the  Libe- 
ration War,  he  renewed  his  former  proposal,  and 
with  similar  success  ;  but  as  his  offers  had  sprung 
less  from  vanity,  than  from  a  lofty  zeal,  he  was  not 
pained  by  the  refusal.  And  now  when  hostilities 
broke  out,  his  wife  too  came  forward  to  advance, 
in  the  only  way  permitted  to  a  woman,  the  general 
weal.  The  military  hospital  of  Berlin  became 
crowded  with  sick  and  wounded ;  the  authorities 
appealed  to  the  inhabitants  for  help,  and  she  was 
among  the  first  to  obey  the  call.  "  By  a  coura- 
geous effort,"  says  her  son,  "  she  vanquished  her 
first  repugnance  to  approach  the  stranger  sick  ; 
and  soon  this  employment  appeared  to  her  a  sacred 
vocation,  to  which,  at  all  risks,  she  was  resolved 
to  devote  all  her  energies." 

Meanwhile,  during  these  years,  Fichte  had  been 
steadfastly  toiling  at  his  appointed  task,  the  per- 
fecting of  his  philosophical  theories.  In  1813,  his 
system  had  reached  its  highest  clearness  in  his 
mind,  and  he  thought  himself  on  the  point  of  pro- 
curing for  it  a  mode  of  expression  so  simple,  that 
even  a  child,  to  use  his  own  words,  would  be  able 
to  comprehend  it.  He  proposed  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer of  1814  in  some  quiet  rural  spot,  and  there,  in 
peaceful  seclusion  from  the  world,  attain  the  long- 
sought-for  result.  But  "  the  pale  messenger"  was 
at  hand,  and  the  wish  had  to  remain  unfulfilled. 
Towards  the  close  of  1813,  after  many  months  of 
attendance  on  the  sick,  his  wife  caught,  in  the 
course  of  her  laudable  labors,  an  infectious  fever, 
from  which  she  recovered  only  to  see  her  husband 
laid  prostrate  by  it.  Fichte  was  taken  ill  in  the 
first  week  of  January,  1814,  and  on  the  27th  he 
was  no  more.  His  wife  survived  him  five  years, 
and  was  then  laid  in  the  grave  beside  him.  The 
place  of  their  interment  is  in  a  churchyard  close 
to  one  of  the  gates  of  Berlin,  and  a  lofty  obelisk 
surmounts  it  with  the  inscription — ' '  And  they 
that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness as  the  stars  forever  and  ever."* 

In  person,  Fichte  was  below  the  common 
height,  but  of  a  strongly-knit  and  muscular  frame. 
His  mien  and  gestures,  like  his  words,  betokened 
earnestness  and  sincerity.  He  had  only  one 
child,  a  son,  who  is,  or  till  very  lately  was,  a 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Bonn,  and  from  whose 
biography  of  his  father  the  foregoing  sketch  has 
been  taken. 


What  a  pretty  tale  was  slaughtered  when  Mr. 
Grenville  Piggot  pointed  out,  in  his  Manual  of 
Scandinavian  Mythology,  the  blundering  transla- 
tion of  the  passage,  in  an  old  Scandinavian  poem, 
relating  to  the  occupation  of  the  blest  in  the  halls 
of  Valhalla,  the  northern  Paradise.  "  Soon  shall 
we  drink  out  of  the  curved  horns  of  the  head," 
are  the  words  found  in  the  death-song  of  Regner 
Lodbrog ;  meaning  by  this  violent  figure  to  say, 
that  they  would  imbibe  their  liquor  out  of  cups 
formed  from  the  crooked  horns  of  animals.  The 
first  translators,  however,  not  seeing  their  way 
clearly,  rendered  the  passage,  "  Soon  shall  we 
drink  out  of  the  skulls  of  our  enemies;'1''  and  to 
.this  strange  banqueting  there  are  allusions  with- 
out end  to  be  met  with  in  our  literature.  Peter 
Pindar,  for  example,  once  said  that  the  booksell- 
ers, like  the  heroes  of  Valhalla,  drank  their  wine 
out  of  the  skulls  of  authors. 

*  Daniel  xii.  3. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
PERSECUTIONS    IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  first  settlers  of  the  New  England  States,  as 
is  pretty  well  known,  were  men  who  fled  from 
civil  and  religious  persecution  in  England  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  they 
had  felt  in  their  own  persons  and  fortunes  the 
sorrows  of  oppression  for  conscience'  sake,  it 
might  naturally  be  expected  that  they  would  have 
had  some  sympathy  for  others  in  like  circum- 
stances. In  this  respect,  however,  the  pilgrim 
fathers,  as  they  have  been  termed,  were  no  better 
than  the  men  before  whom  they  had  fled.  A  vol- 
ume might  be  written  of  their  doings  in  the  way 
of  intolerance  ;  but  the  following  short  chapter 
may  suffice. 

In  the  year  1656,  when  the  colonists  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  complacently  congratulating  them- 
selves on  having  established  a  vigorous  system  of 
uniformity  in  religious  matters,  and  expressing 
great  thankfulness  for  having  escaped  from  the 
troubles  which  had  lately  agitated  England,  they 
were  very  much  surprised  to  learn  that  two  wo- 
men of  the  sect  which  had  begun  to  be  called 
Quakers  were  arrived  in  Boston  from  Barbadoes. 
There  was  no  law  in  the  colony  against  such  per- 
sbns ;  but  that  was  considered  unimportant ;  it 
was  easy  to  make  a  little  law  for  the  occasion,  or 
easier  still  to  act  without  any  law  at  all.  This 
last  alternative  was  adopted.  The  two  unfortu 
nate  women,  against  whose  character  there  was 
no  reproach,  were  seized  and  put  in  prison  ;  a 
few  books  found  in  their  trunks  were  burnt  by  the 
hangman  ;  and  after  suffering  various  indignities, 
they  were  turned  out  of  the  country.  Persecution 
requires  only  a  little  spark  to  kindle  it  into  a  great 
flame.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  misusage 
of  the  two  women  caused  a  flocking  of  Quakers 
from  all  the  points  of  the  compass  to  Boston,  only 
for  the  sake  of  getting  ill-treated.  In  a  short 
time  eight  made  their  appearance,  and  they  in 
a  like  manner  were  imprisoned  and  banished. 
Thinking  it  now  time  to  get  a  little  law  to  regu- 
late proceedings,  a  local  court  passed  an  enact- 
ment, declaring  that  any  Quakers  who  should 
hereafter  arrive  in  the  colony  should  be  severely 
whipped,  and  confined  at  hard  labor  in  the  house 
of  correction.  Immediately  afterwards  several 
came,  were  whipped,  confined,  and  dismissed; 
and  others  took  their  place.  It  was  evident  the 
law  was  too  lenient,  so  a  fresh  enactment,  was 
passed.  Fines  were  imposed  on  every  person  who 
gave  houseroom  to  Quakers,  or  who  attended 
their  meetings,  or  otherwise  sanctioned  their  per- 
nicious opinions.  Every  Quaker,  after  the  first 
conviction,  if  a  man,  was  to  lose  one  ear,  and  the 
second  time  the  other  ;  if  a  woman,  she  was  each 
time  to  be  severely  whipped ;  and  for  the  third 
offence,  both  men  and  women  were  to  have  their 
tongues  bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron. 

Quakers  now  arrived  in  the  colony  in  great 
numbers.  Glorying  in  their  sufferings  the  more 
they  were  persecuted,  the  more  they  came  to  tes- 
tify their  sincerity  in  their  belief.  Whippings, 
confinement,  hard  labor,  fines,  cutting  off  the  ears, 
and  boring  the  tongue  being  thus  found  ineffect- 
ual, a  new  law  was  passed  in  1658,  declaring  that 
in  future  all  Quakers  who  intruded  themselves 
into  Massachusetts  should  be  banished  on  pain  of 
death.  Three  Quakers  forthwith  offered  them- 
selves as  the  first  victims;  they  had  returned 
from  banishment.    Their  names  were  Mary  Dyer, 


Marmaduke  Stephenson,  and  William  Robinson. 
From  their  defence  at  their  trial,  nothing  is  more 
plain  than  that  they  were  persons  in  a  state  of 
frenzy :  their  general  argument  was,  that  by 
means  of  visions  they  had  been  induced  to  come 
to  Massachusetts  and  brave  the  worst  that  could 
be  done  to  them.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1659, 
they  were  condemned  to  die  as  malefactors  ;  and 
three  days  later  they  were  led  out  to  execution. 
Mary  Dyer  saw  her  two  brethren  die  before  her 
eyes ;  and  she  was  on  the  point  of  meeting  the 
same  dreadful  doom,  the  rope  being  already  round 
her  neck,  when  a  faint  shout  was  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance, which  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  was 
soon  caught  and  repeated  by  a  hundred  willing 
hearts.  "  A  reprieve,  a  reprieve  !"  was  the  cry, 
and  the  execution  was  stopped  ;  but  she,  whose 
mind  was  intently  fastened  on  another  world, 
cried  out,  that  she  desired  to  suffer  with  her 
brethren,  unless  the  magistrates  would  repeal 
their  wicked  law. 

"  She  was  saved  by  the  intercession  of  her  son, 
but  on  the  express  condition  that  she  should  be 
carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  stand  upon 
the  gallows  with  a  rope  about  her  neck,  and  then 
be  carried  out  of  the  colony.  She  was  accordingly 
taken  home  to  Rhode  Island ;  but  her  resolution 
was  still  unshaken,  and  she  was  again  moved  to 
return  to  the  '  bloody  town  of  Boston,'  where 
she  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1660.  This  determi- 
nation of  a  feeble  and  aged  woman,  to  brave  all 
the  terrors  of  their  laws,  might  well  fill  the  magis- 
trates with  astonishment ;  but  the  pride  of  consis- 
tency had  already  involved  them  in  acts  of  ex- 
treme cruelty,  and  they  thought  it  impossible  now 
to  recede.  The  other  executions  were  considered 
acts  of  stern  necessity,  and  caused  much  discon- 
tent ;  a  hope  was  entertained  till  the  last  moment 
that  the  condemned  would  consent  to  depart  from 
the  jurisdiction  ;  and  when  Mary  Dyer  was  sent 
for  by  the  court,  after  her  second  return,  Gover- 
nor Endicott  said,  '  Are  you  the  same  Mary  Dyer 
that  was  here  before?'  giving  her  an  opportunity 
to  escape  by  a  denial  of  the  fact,  there  having 
been  another  of  the  name  returned  from  England. 
But  she  would  make  no  evasion.  '  I  am  the 
same  Mary  Dyer  that  was  here  the  last  general 
court.'  'You  will  own  yourself  a  Quaker,  will 
you  not?'  'I  own  myself  to  be  reproachfully 
called  so  ;'  and  she  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
on  the  morning  of  the  next  day.  '  This  is  no 
more  than  thou  saidest  before,'  was  her  intrepid 
reply,  when  the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced. 
'But  now,'  said  the  governor,  'it  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted ;  therefore  prepare  yourself,  for  to-morrow 
at  nine  o'clock  you  die!'  'I  came,'  was  the 
reply,  '  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  the  last 
general  court,  desiring  you  to  repeal  your  un- 
righteous law  of  banishment  on  pain  of  death  ; 
and  the  same  is  my  work  now,  and  earnest  re- 
quest, although  I  told  you  if  you  refused  to  re- 
peal them,  the  Lord  would  send  others  of  his 
servants  to  witness  against  them.' 

"  At  the  appointed  time  on  the  next  day  she 
was  brought  forth,  and  with  a  band  of  soldiers 
led  through  the  town,  about  a  mile  to  the  place  of 
execution,  the  drums  beating  before  and  behind 
her  the  whole  way.  When  she  was  upon  the 
gallows,  it  was  told  her  that  if  she  would  return 
home  she  might  come  down  and  save  her  life  ;  to 
which  she  replied,  '  Nay,  I  cannot,  for  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  the  Lord  I  came,  and  in  his 
will  I  abide  faithful  unto  the  death.'      Another 
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said  that  she  had  been  there  before  ;  she  had  the 
sentence  of  banishment  upon  pain  of  death,  and 
had  broken  the  law  in  cumin?  again  now,  and 
therefore  she  was  guilty  of  her  own  blood. 
'  Nay,'  she  answered,  '  1  came  to  keep  blood- 
guiltiness  from  you,  desiring  you  to  repeal  the 
unrighteous  and  unjust  law  of  banishment  upon 
pain  of  death,  made  against  the  innocent  servants 
of  the  Lord ;  therefore  my  blood  will  be  required 
at  your  hands,  who  wilfully  do  it ;  but  for  those 
who  do  it  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  I  desire 
the  Lord  to  forgive  them  ;  I  came  to  do  the  will 
of  my  Father,  and  in  obedience  to  his  will  I  stand 
even  to  death.'  A  minister  who  was  present 
then  said,  '  Mary  Dyer,  repent,  oh  repent,  and  be 
not  so  deluded  and  carried  away  by  the  deceit  of 
the  devil  !'  But  she  answered,  '  Nay,  man,  I 
am  not  now  to  repent.'  She  was  then  asked  to 
have  the  elders  pray  for  her;  but  she  said,  'I 
know  never  an  elder  here.'  She  added  that  she 
desired  the  prayers  of  all  the  people  of  God. 
'  Perhaps,'  said  one  scoffingly,  '  she  thinks  there 
is  none  here.'  Then  looking  round  she  said,  '  I 
know  but  few  here.'  Being  again  asked  to  have 
one  of  the  elders  pray  for  her,  she  said,  '  Nay, 
first  a  child,  then  a  young  man,  then  a  strong 
man,  before  an  elder  in  Christ  Jesus.'  She  spoke 
of  the  other  world  and  of  the  eternal  happiness 
into  which  she  was  about  to  enter ;  and  '  in  this 
well-disposed  condition  was  turned  off,  and  died  a 
martyr  of  Christ,  being  twice  led  to  death,  which 
the  first  time  she  expected  with  undaunted  cour- 
age, and  now  suffered  with  Christian  fortitude.' 
'  She  hangs  as  a  flag  for  others  to  take  example 
by,'  said  a  member  of  the  court,  as  the  lifeless 
body  hung  suspended  from  the  gallows." 

Instead  of  being  a  warning,  her  death  was  only 
an  encouragement.  Another  Quaker,  named 
William  Leddra,  soon  made  his  appearance,  and 
after  a  tedious  imprisonment,  during  which  he  was 
chained  to  a  log  of  wood,  he  was  brought  to  trial 
on  the  usual  charge  of  returning  from  banishment. 
There  was  a  dash  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  proceed- 
ings. One  of  the  charges  against  him  was  that 
he  refused  to  take  off  his  hat  in  court,  and  another 
was  that  he  persevered  in  saying  "  thee"  and 
"  thou."  "  Will  you  put  me  to  death,"  he  asked, 
"for  speaking  good  English,  and  for  not  putting 
off  my  clothes?"  "  A  man  may  speak  treason  in 
good  English,"  was  the  reply.  "  Is  it  treason  to 
say  'thee,'  and  'thou'  to  a  single  person?" 
No  good  rejoinder  could  here  be  made  by  the 
judges,  and  while  they  were  trying  to  stop  his 
mouth  by  a  few  more  questions,  to  their  exceed- 
ing dismay  another  Quaker,  named  Winlock 
Christison,  who  had  also  returned  from  banish- 
ment, entered  the  court  and  placed  himself  beside 
the  prisoner.  The  case  of  Leddra  was  first  de- 
spatched, by  condemning  him  to  be  executed,  and 
this  atrocity  was  committed  on  the  14th  of  March. 
Christison,  at  a  second  appearance  before  the 
court,  received  a  like  sentence,  but  leaving  him 
the  choice  of  voluntary  banishment,  and  this  latter 
alternative  he  appears  to  have  embraced.  The 
next  culprits  of  the  same  class  were  Judah  Browne 
and  Peter  Pierson,  who,  for  no  offence  that  we 
can  perceive  but  that  of  being  Quakers,  were  con- 
demned to  be  tied  to  a  cart's  tail  and  whipped 
through  several  towns  in  the  colony.  Immedi- 
ately after,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the 
court,  a  day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed  to  be 
kept   in  acknowledgement  of  the  many  mercies 


enjoyed  for  years  past  "in  this  remote  wilder- 
ness." 

According  to  Mr.  Chandler,*  from  whose  inter- 
esting work  we  have  derived  these  melancholy 
details,  the  persecutions  in  Massachusetts  gave 
offence  to  Charles  II.,  who  had  other  reasons  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  colonists.  He  therefore 
enjoined  all  the  governors  of  New  England  to 
proceed  no  farther  with  corporal  punishment 
against  Quakers,  but  to  send  them  to  England, 
with  their  respective  crimes  specifically  set  forth, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  disposed  of  according 
to  law.  "The  Quakers  in  London  immediately 
chartered  a  vessel,  and  the  mandamus  being  com- 
mitted to  Samuel  Shattock,  who- had  been  ban- 
ished from  Massachusetts  on  pain  of  death,  he 
arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Boston  in  six  weeks. 
The  king's  messenger  and  the  commander  of  the 
ship  landed  on  the  day  after  their  arrival,  and 
proceeded  directly  to  the  governor's  house.  Ad- 
mitted to  his  presence,  he  ordered  Shattock's  hat 
to  be  removed,  but  after  perusing  the  letters,  re- 
stored it  and  took  off  his  own.  After  consultation 
with  the  deputy-governor,  he  informed  the  mes- 
senger that  they  should  obey  the  king's  command. 
In  the  evening  the  passengers  of  the  ship  came 
on  shore,  and  with  their  friends  in  the  town,  held 
a  meeting,  '  where  they  returned  praises  to  God 
for  his  mercy,  manifested  in  their  wonderful  de- 
liverance.' " 

The  colonial  laws  against  Quakers  were  now 
abolished,  and  there  were  no  more  executions  of 
this  unhappy  class  of  persons  ;  but  the  magistracy 
were  hostile  to  the  sect,  and  for  years  afterwards 
they  contrived  to  whip  and  otherwise  maltreat  any 
Quakers  who  fell  into  their  hands ;  it  would  in- 
deed seem  doubtful  whether  the  tortures  and  in- 
dignities they  occasionally  inflicted,  particularly 
on  the  persons  of  females,  were  not  worse  than 
death.  The  authority  to  which  we  nave  referred 
observes  with  justice  that  the  Quakers  who  ex- 
posed themselves  to  these  severities  were  not  by 
any  means  blameless.  Unlike  the  orderly  society 
of  Friends  in  the  present  day,  they  appear  to 
have  taken  a  delight  in  annoying  the  constituted 
authorities,  and  disturbing  the  public  peace.  Much 
of  this,  however,  was  produced  by  their  sufferings 
in  the  first  instance  ;  and  the  more  violent  amongst 
them,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  were  evidently 
wrought  up  to  a  state  of  religious  insanity.  Al- 
lowing that  they  were  as  troublesome  as  their 
worst  enemies  can  possibly  represent  them,  there 
can  now  be  but  one  sentiment  respecting  their 
treatment — unqualified  condemnation  of  their  op- 
pressors. It  is  true  there  were  laws  equally  se- 
vere against  Quakers  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere  ; 
but  this  does  not  lessen  the  crime  of  the  magis- 
tracy of  Massachusetts.  Descendants  of  Pilgrim 
Fathers  who  fled  to  the  wilderness  from  persecu- 
tion, if  not  themselves  refugees,  they  ought  to 
have  sympathized  in  the  eccentricities  or  convic- 
tions of  others  when  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances. How  true  is  the  remark  of  our  author, 
that  "  Religious  intolerance  was  the  mistake  of 
the  age  ! ' ' 

The  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  linen  paper 
is  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippo- 
crates, the  manuscript  of  which  bears  date  in  the 
year  1100. 

*  American  Criminal  Trials,  by  P.  W.  Chandler.  2 
vols.     1840. 
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WELSH    PEASANTRY    AND    SCENERY. 

The  costume  of  the  Welsh  peasants  whom  we 
saw  on  our  way  struck  us  as  picturesque  :  the 
various  colors  of  their  dresses,  their  baskets  and 
large  umbrellas  and  bright  handkerchiefs  were  so 
like  those  of  France,  that  we  seemed  to  recognize 
old  acquantances.  The  great  difference,  however, 
is,  that  instead  of  the  high  pointed  cap  and  wings 
of  Normandy,  and  the  square  head-gear  of 
Guienne,  all  the  Welsh  women  wear  black  beaver 
hats,  like  men's,  which,  though  not  pretty,  have  a 
neat  appearance,  and,  with  a  white  frilled  cap 
beneath,  and  a  rosy  healthy  face  to  set  it  off,  the 
effect  is  not  displeasing  after  a  time,  though,  at 
the  first  glance,  the  aspect  of  the  black  hats  is 
ungraceful,  particularly  in  North  Wales,  where 
they  are  large  and  high  :  in  the  South  they  are 
flatter,  and  the  rim  rounder  and  broader,  so  that 
they  have  not  so  masculine  an  air.  The  colored 
jackets,  worn  by  girls,  are  generally  of  pink 
cotton,  and  are  clean  and  gay-looking,  but  ill- 
made,  and  wanting  the  neatness  which  always 
distinguishes  the  French  peasants'  costume  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Lively  groups  of  young 
women,  some  on  horseback,  riding  double,  had 
met  us  on  their  way  to  Bangor  market,  as  we 
left  the  town,  and  on  our  return  we  encountered 
them  again,  straggling  back  to  the  different 
villages  scattered  about  amongst  the  mountains. 
We  remarked  a  good  deal  of  beauty  of  complex- 
ion and  eyes  amongst  those  who  were  very  young, 
but  it  appears  that  they  very  soon  lose  their  youth- 
ful appearance,  and  are  certainly  extremely  plain 
as  old  women.  The  men  are  generally  good- 
looking,  and  we  thought  all  the  peasantry  in  this 
part,  both  male  and  female,  particularly  tall  and 
well-made,  a  distinction  not  often  found  amongst 
mountaineers.  From  Bangor  we  directed  our 
course  to  the  famous  town  where  Edward  the 
First  erected  the  most  beautiful  of  his  castles, 
after  Conway,  and  where  he  caused  his  queen  to 
travel  in  the  depth  of  winter  over  a  dreary  and 
dangerous  country,  from  Rhuddlan,  in  order  that 
the  first  Prince  of  Wales  might  be  born  in  Caer- 
narvon. The  approach  to  Caernarvon  is  good  ;  a 
few  pretty  villa-like  houses  give  a  promise  of 
more  elegance  and  grace  than  is  afterwards  kept 
when  it  is  entered  ;  for,  like  every  Welsh  town  I 
have  seen,  there  is  nothing  to  admire  in  either 
streets  or  houses ;  and  when  all  the  antique  build- 
ings which  give  a  little  interest  to  their  appear- 
ance shall  be  cleared  away,  they  will  be  even 
less  agreeable  to  the  sight  than  now.  Yet  Caer- 
narvon is  considered  a  town  of  much  importance 
in  the  principality,  and  is  generally  named  with 
respect.  Like  the  slovenly,  ugly  town  of  Pau, 
in  the  Pyrenees,  which  the  dwellers  and  even  the 
visitors  there  cannot  endure  to  hear  spoken  of  as 
it  really  is,  this  little  mean  place  on  the  Menai 
Straits  is,  however,  full  of  interest  for  the  same 
reason  that  Pau  is  sought — its  castle  and  its 
mountains.  Not  that  there  is  the  same  enthu- 
siasm rising  in  the  mind  for  Edward  of  Caernarvon 
as  there  is  for  Henri  Quatre,  and  not  that  the 
Chateau  of  Pau  is  to  be  likened  in  beauty  to  Caer- 
narvon Castle  ;  but  the  admiration  is  for  the  prince 
in  one,  and  for  the  building  in  the  other.  Neither 
are  the  charming  hills  and  rocks  of  Wales  to  be 
likened  in  grandeur  to  the  snow-crowned  moun- 
tains of  Navarre  ;  yet  in  Nature  all  is  beautiful, 
and  no  one  scene  touched  by  her  hand  can  suffer 
from  camparison   with  another.     It  is  merely  in 


the  scale  that  there  exists  a  superiority  ;  and 
though  Snowdon,  considered  gigantic  in  Wales, 
would  be  a  low  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  proud  Pic  du 
Midi,  and  the  graceful  and  towering  Rivals  would 
shrink  before  the  range  of  the  Valley  d'Aspe, 
yet  on  the  spot  which  they  adorn,  they  are  as  fine 
as  the  Pyrenees.  The  rushing  mountain  torrents 
of  Wales,  too,  are  minute  to  those  that  rush  from 
the  peaks  of  snow  which  frown  between  France 
and  Spain  ;  yet  are  they  beautiful  and  picturesque 
in  their  own  scenes,  though  their  course  through 
beds  of  peat,  instead  of  over  shining  rocks,  has 
colored  them  with  a  rich  brown,  in  place  of  the 
transparent  jewelled  green  and  blue,  such  as 
adorn  the  wings  of  the  humming-bird,  and  which 
one  sees  glittering  and  foaming  in  the  waters  of 
theGavesof  Beam. — Miss  Costello's  Falls,  Lakes, 
and  Mountains  of  North  Wales. 

Electric  Gun. — A  new  wonder  has  been  intro- 
duced under  the  name  of  "  Siva,  or  the  destroyer 
power,"  or  "  Mr.  Beningfield's  Electric  Gun." 
It  astonished  the  people  of  the  Channel  Islands 
for  four  months,  when  the  projector  determined 
that  London  should  be  the  theatre  of  its  operations 
and  success,  and  accordingly  it  may  now  be  seen 
in  full  play  in  the  spacious  site  of  some  old  build- 
ings in  King  street,  Westminster.  The  inventor 
says,  "  The  bullets  are  five  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  but  in  actual  service,  the  apparatus 
being  but  little  enlarged,  would  discharge  balls 
one  inch  in  diameter,  with  increased  force.  The 
bullets  now  used  are  calculated  to  kill  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  statute  mile ;  they  pass  freely  ihrough  a 
three-inch  plank,  which,  in  volley  firing,  is  torn 
to  atoms  by  their  force  ;  but  if  discharged  against 
an  iron  target,  they  are  dashed  to  pieces  ;  if  into  a 
solid  log  of  wood,  are  often  found  welded  together, 
appearing  to  be  united  by  a  semifusion."  The 
target,  at  which  80lb.  of  bullets  were  fired,  pre- 
sented, however,  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the 
effects  of  military  target  practice  ;  and  although  at 
not  a  greater  distance  than  that  of  30  yards,  some 
of  the  bullets  had  only  half  imbedded  themselves 
in  the  soft  deal.  It  is  said  that  the  machine  is 
not  capable  of  firing  a  ball  heavier  than  I  lb.  ;  but 
it  is  light  and  portable,  and  may  be  drawn  by  one 
horse  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  firing  was  rather 
wide  of  the  mark  sometimes  ;  but  it  is  said  a  true 
aim  can  be  taken  with  it,  and  it  traverses  on  the 
cross  wheel  with  ease  and  steadiness.  The  cost 
of  keeping  it  in  action  is  stated  to  be  very  trifling, 
and  it  is  capable  of  throwing  more  bullets  than  two 
regiments.  The  invention  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  naval  and  military  men  of  distinction  ;  and 
at  another  exhibition  next  week  several  artillery 
officers  are  expected  to  be  present.  The  power  is 
undoubted,  and  a  swift  and  effective  discharge  of 
a  host  of  bullets,  in  a  direction  at  the  will  of  the 
engineer,  from  a  machine  capable  of  rapid  transi- 
tion, has  evidently  been  established  by  Mr.  Ben- 
ingfield.  Further  demonstrations  will  piove  its 
utility. 

Marriage  in  High  Life. — We  understand  that 
a  very  young  remnant  of  an  old  aristocratic  trunk 
is  about  to  marry  the  fair  daughter  and  sole  heiress 
of  a  celebrated  blue  bag,  who  is  rather  remotely 
connected  with  an  ex-ministerial  portfolio.  The 
bride  is  to  be  given  away  by  a  distinguished  stick, 
attached  to  the  royal  household  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  wedding  will  be  graced  by  the  presence  of  one 
or  two  Baths. — Punch. 
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From  the  Examiner. 

The  Fall  of  Napoleon :  an  Historical  Memoir. 
By  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Mitchell,  Author  of  the 
"Life  of  Wallenstein."  Three  vols.  Nic- 
kisson. 

The  spirit  in  which  this  book  is  written,  is  man- 
fully declared  in  its  title,  and  nowhere  sought  to 
be  concealed.  Colonel  Mitchell  exults  in  Napo- 
leon's fall,  believing  his  rule  to  have  been  a  curse 
and  affliction  to  mankind. 

There  are  many  who  will  agree  in  this ;  who 
will  thank  Colonel  Mitchell  heartily  for  so  much 
of  the  gallant  and  wholesome  spirit  of  his  book  ; 
and  nevertheless  not  find  it  possible,  as  he  does, 
to  despise  the  soldier  as  they  hate  the  sovereign. 
Colonel  Mitchell  thinks  Napoleon  to  have  been  a 
mere  reckless  gambler  in  war  as  in  politics  ;  a 
hazard-player  with  great  resources  at  command, 
and  with  vast  gains  or  vast  losses  as  the  dice  told 
for  or  against  him.  This  opinion  he  maintains 
with  singular  earnestness,  and  no  small  power  of 
argument,  throughout  the  whole  series  of  Napo- 
leon's battles  ;  but  though  we  believe  the  highest 
praise  of  generalship  to  belong  most  eminently  to 
leaders  such  as  Hannibal  and  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who  have  successfully  resisted  great  forces  with 
means  apparently  inadequate,  we  have  but  to  turn 
to  the  early  Italian  campaigns  for  what  we  must 
think  indisputable  proof,  even  by  these  tests,  of 
Napoleon's  greatness  as  a  soldier.  Colonel  Mitch- 
ell denies  him  even  his  proper  standing,  on  ab- 
stract grounds,  as  a  man  of  intellect.  And 
surely  that  was  needless,  even  for  the  objects  of 
this  book.  If  we  say,  what  we  firmly  believe, 
that  there  was  never  so  large  a  brain  with  so 
small  a  heart,  we  say  all  that  should  suffice  to 
account  for  the  failure  of  his  system  and  his  own 
disastrous  fall. 

Having  stated  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  Colonel 
Mitchell's  history,  little  else  remains  to  be  said. 
We  can  only  remark  that  the  depreciatory  effort, 
though  ably  sustained,  is  too  manifest  throughout ; 
and  that,  although  incompetent  to  the  criticism  of 
purely  military  details,  we  remain  unconvinced. 
As  a  complete  biography  or  history  its  plan  is 
necessarily  imperfect ;  and  the  drawback  of  a  hero 
chosen  not  for  love  but  hate,  is  enormous.  Milton 
would  never  have  made  head  with  his  Paradise 
Lost  if  he  had  not  somehow  fallen  in  love  with 
even  Satan.  The  setting  up  a  man  as  a  mark  to 
be  shot  at,  and  for  nothing  else,  cannot  but  affect 
one  wearily. 

Two  brief  passages,  on  two  very  different  points 
of  character,  will  illustrate  the  defect,  manifest  all 
through,  of  over-partisanship.  In  a  crisis  of 
Napoleon's  fortune,  Colonel  Mitchell  thus  lets  his 
fancy  loose  : 

"  At  noon  on  the  5th,  we  find  the  possessor  of 
mighty  thrones,  exhausted,  more  perhaps  by  men- 
tal excitement  than  bodily  fatigue,  stretched  on  a 
bundle  of  straw  in  a  deserted  and  half-ruined  farm- 
house by  the  roadside.  Here  he  long  mused  in 
cheerless  silence :  to  him  the  roar  of  artillery, 
announcing  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  battle,  would  have  been  welcome 
as  the  rushing  sound  of  water  to  the  wanderer 
of  the  desert ;  and  the  warm  blood  flowing  from 
the  veins  of  gallant  men  as  gladdening  to  his 
sight  as  the  sparkling  stream  to  the  fainting  pil- 
grim." 

But  surely  there  are  times  in  the  lives  of  the 
greatest  and  purest  heroes,  of  which  precisely  this 
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might  be  said.  We  remember  more  than  one  in 
the  life  of  Robert  Bruce.  And  is  it  for  a  soldier 
to  make  tender  appeal  of  this  kind,  against  the 
very  badge  and  symbol  of  his  trade  I 

Speaking  of  Napoleon's  religion,  Colonel  Mitch- 
ell observes  : 

"It  has  occasionally  been  asked,  whether 
Napoleon,  who  acknowledged  himself  a  Mahome- 
tan in  Egypt,  and  died  a  Catholic  '  in  the  faith  of 
his  fathers,'  ever  had  any  fixed  religious  principles 
or  opinions.  We  think  that  he  never  had,  and. 
that  he  was  as  little  a  Mahometan  in  the  east  as  a 
Catholic  in  the  west :  for  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  heart  over  which  religion  holds  the  slight- 
est sway,  prompting  to  the  many  deeds  of  violence 
charged  against  Napoleon.  And  though  the  re- 
ligious may  err,  though  they  have  often  done 
so  most  grievously,  their  very  errors  lean  to  vir- 
tue's side,  and  can  never  be  carried  to  absolute 
excess  when  by  misfortune  they  take  a  faulty 
direction." 

Religious  errors  lean  to  virtue's  side  !  Never 
carried  to  absolute  excess  !  !  Why,  Religion,  in 
the  exercise  of  power,  has  been  more  cruel,  more 
intolerant,  more  arbitrary,  than,  we  grieve  to  say, 
any  form  of  tyranny  that  ever  existed  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  let  us  correct  ourselves  ; 
and  call  it  the  exercise  of  power  in  the  name  of 
religion. 

A  few  extracts,  taken  at  random,  will  show  the 
eloquence  of  Colonel  Mitchell,  and  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  many  of  his  thoughts. 

THE   WORLD'S   HOPE   AT   NAPOLEON'S   ZENITH. 

"  The  intercourse  between  different  countries, 
resulting  from  civilization,  and  necessary  perhaps 
to  its  very  existence,  was  interrupted.  The  sea 
which  surrounds  continental  Europe,  the  very 
high-road  of  nations,  had  become  a  magic  circle 
impassable  to  all  who  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of 
Napoleon  ;  and  lands  that  lay  beyond  its  waves  no 
longer  poured  their  treasures,  their  sources  of 
wealth,  health,  and  elegance,  into  the  lap  of  the 
old  and  isolated  world.  Trade  and  commerce 
were  nearly  dead,  and  dismantled  and  decaying 
ships  filled  the  harbors  over  which  the  tricolor 
flag  was  displayed.  Industry  naturally  declined 
where  war  with  its  enormous  demands  consumed 
the  produce  of  peaceful  labor,  and  alone  led  to 
preferment  and  distinction.  Even  learning  and 
knowledge  were  fading  away  where  arms  only 
were  honored  ;  and  the  very  virtues  most  cher- 
ished by  men  were  necessarily  deteriorating  under 
the  influence  of  the  coarse  and  vulgar  doctrines 
which  held  military  obedience  and  duty  performed 
in  the  battle-field  an  ample  atonement  for  the 
absence  of  every  ennobling  quality  of  the  heart, 
and  elevating  gift  of  the  mind. 

"  Even  hope  itself  seemed  to  have  fled  the  world 
at  the  moment  when  Napoleon  reached  the  zenith 
of  power  on  which  we  have  seen  him  placed.  So 
heavy  was  the  gloom  resting  on  Europe,  that  men 
grew  superstitious  in  their  despair  ;  and  seeing  no 
gleam  of  light  along  the  dark  and  chain-bound 
earth,  sought  for  hope  in  the  celestial  appearances 
perfectly  familiar  to  the  eye  of  science — even  in 
the  appearances  of  the  comet,  that  in  the  autumn 
of  1811  shone  so  brilliantly  along  the  midnight 
sky.  On  the  hills  of  the  Peninsula,  the  untutored 
Spaniard  pointed  to  the  blazing  meteor,  and  told 
that  it  announced  the  downfall  of  tyranny  :  in  the 
halls  of  German  learning,  the  enthusiastic  scholar 
hailed  the  '  traveller  of  immensity,'  and  proclaimed 
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it  a  shred  from  the  pall  of  glory,  riven  and  cast  far 
upon  the  vaults  of  space  to  tell  the  afflicted  world 
that,  after  so  many  years  of  suffering,  the  hour  of 
freedom  had  come  at  last :  and  Providence,  look- 
ing down  in  mercy  perhaps  on  the  sorrows  of 
millions,  allowed  an  ordinary  phenomenon  of  na- 
ture to  serve  as  the  arch  of  promise  so  ardently 
solicited  by  prostrate  nations." 

THE    CONSCRIPTIONS. 

"  Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  the  Em- 
press, in  her  character  of  regent,  had  demanded  a 
levy  of  250,000  conscripts  for  the  service  of  the 
state ;  then  came  a  call  for  30,000,  intended 
especially  for  the  defence  of  the  Pyrenees,  threat- 
ened by  the  advance  of  Lord  Wellington's  army  ; 
and  now  came  Napoleon  himself  with  an  additional 
demand  for  300,000  more  :  six  hundred  thousand 
men  called  for  and  granted  in  less  than  two  months, 
and  eleven  hundred  thousand  since  the  year  1811 ! 
History  had  no  example  of  such  charnel-house 
calls  on  the  blood  of  a  people :  and  though  the 
submissive  senate  complied  with  these  frightful 
requisitions,  thirty  black  balls  thrown  into  the 
voting  urn,  marked  the  growth  of  opposition  even 
in  that  long-dormant  assembly." 

THE   SUNSET   AT   LEIPZIG. 

"  And  wild  as  the  tumult  over  which  it  had 
shone  was  the  setting  of  the  sun  that  beamed  a 
farewell  to  the  thousands  dying  on  the  plains  of 
Leipzig.  Seen  through  the  sulphury  vapors  of 
the  long-continued  fight,  its  frowning  disc  ap- 
peared of  double  magnitude  ;  and  fiery  red  and 
grimly  threatening  was  the  glare  it  cast  on  the 
wide  scene  of  carnage  below.  Clothed  in  bloody 
•garb,  it  withdrew  from  the  blood-stained  earth,  as 
iif  grieving  to  lighten  the  corse-covered  field  on 
•which  its  parting  rays  were  cast.  The  setting 
:sun,  always  so  mild  and  friendly  at  its  close, 
seemed  now  to  part  in  storm-predicting  wrath; 
and  brave  survivors  of  the  mighty  combat  often 
'declared,  in  after  years,  that  they  never  beheld  so 
wild  a  sunset  as  the  one  which  closed  the  great 
•battle-day  of  Leipzig.  May  the  world  never  look 
upon  its  like  again  !" 

THE    REAR    GUARD    OF    THE    GRAND    RUSSIAN    ARMY. 

11  General  Dumas  tells  us  that  he  had  just  sat 
'down  to  breakfast  at  Gambinnen  when  a  man  in  a 
brown  coat,  long  beard,  red  eyes,  and  weather- 
beaten  face,  entered,  saying,  '  At  last  I  am  here  : 
'General  Dumas,  do  you  not  know  me  V — '  No  ; 
who  are  you?' — 'I  am  the  rear-guard  of  the 
'Grand  Army.  I  have  fired  the  last  musket-shot 
.on  the  bridge  of  Kowno,  I  have  thrown  the  last 
of  our  arms  into  the  Niemen,  and  have  come 
here  through  the  woods — I  am  Marshal  Ney !'  " 

THE   JOURNEY    TO    ELBA. 

"  Near  Lyons,  feelings  hostile  to  the  fallen 
•  chief  had  already  shown  themselves,  and  these 
augmented  rapidly  as  the  travellers  advanced. 
'  Perish  the  tyrant !'  '  Down  with  the  butcher  of 
•our  children  !'  were  the  cries  now  most  frequently 
heard  :  at  one  place  he  beheld  himself  gibbeted  in 
•effigy  ;  and  at  Avignon,  the  exertions  of  the  com- 
missioners alone  saved  him  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace.  Similar  dangers  attended  him  as  he 
proceeded  ;  and  the  craven  fear  he  evinced  could 
.never  have  been  credited  had  there  been  any  possi- 
bility of  doubting  the  authority  on  which  it  is  re- 
lated.   The  ex-emperor  of  France,  the  leader  of 


mighty  armies,  actually  disguised  himself,  some- 
times as  a  courier,  sometimes  as  a  servant ;  ordered 
domestics  to  smoke  in  his  presence,  and  invited 
the  commissioners  to  sing  or  whistle,  that  the  in- 
censed multitude  might  not  be  aware  who  was  in 
the  carriage.  At  Orgon  the  mob  paraded  his  own 
effigy  daubed  with  blood,  and  stopped  his  carriage 
till  they  displayed  it  before  his  eyes.  From  Avig- 
non to  LaCalade,  he  was  grossly  insulted  in  every 
town  and  village,  and  would  certainly  have  been 
torn  to  pieces  by  enraged  multitudes,  had  not  the 
efforts  of  the  commissioners,  aided  occasionally  by 
local  authorities,  protected  him  from  their  fury. 
At  La  Clade  the  mob  surrounded  the  house,  and 
with  loud  execrations  demanded  his  head  ;  and  it 
was  only  by  getting  out  of  a  back  window,  and 
riding  the  next  post  in  the  disguise  of  a  courier, 
and  with  the  white  cockade  in  his  hat,  that  he 
effected  his  escape." 

FRENCH    HORSEMANSHIP. 

11  Baron  Odleben,  who  was  a  cavalry  officer,  re- 
marks on  the  bad  horsemanship  of  the  French 
emperor,  and  tells  us,  that  he  generally  held  the 
reins  in  his  right  hand,  had  an  ungraceful  seat, 
and  allowed  his  left  arm  to  swing  carelessly  by  his 
side  when  trotting.  Bad  horsemanship  was,  how- 
ever, a  very  general  characteristic  of  the  French 
officers  of  the  period ;  in  the  mass,  the  French 
cavalry  also  were  bad  riders  ;  and  Biilow,  who 
was  a  cavalry  officer,  tells  us  that  he  saw  nearly 
half  a  squadron  overthrown  in  attempting  to  clear 
a  ditch  not  four  feet  wide.  But  if  badly  trained 
and  organized,  their  bravery  was  conspicuous  in 
every  field." 

THE  MORNING  AND  THE  NIGHT  OF  QUATRE  BRAS. 

"  The  morning  of  the  16th  June  had  beheld 
310,000  men,  all  in  the  pride  of  hope  and  strength, 
advancing  from  different  directions  towards  the 
plains  of  Fleurus.  Peace  still  rested  on  the  fruit- 
ful fields  and  noble  woods  that  skirt  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Dyle.  Leaves, 
grass,  and  corn,  refreshed  and  sparkling  with  the 
million  dew-drops  of  early  summer,  presented  from 
the  heights  of  Bry  a  sight  of  beauty  and  repose,  to 
which  the  scenes  of  the  following  morning  offered 
a  melancholy  but  too  frequent  contrast.  The  sun 
of  the  17th  of  June  rose  on  trampled  harvests, 
scorched  forests,  and  on  the  smoking  ruins  of  cot- 
tages and  harnlets;  it  rose  on  heaps  of  broken 
arms,  dismounted  guns,  overturned  carriages — on 
lines  of  cheerless  bivouacs,  on  dead  and  dying 
steeds,  on  trains  of  wounded,  and  on  the  naked, 
mangled,  and  unburied  corses  of  ten  thousand 
valiant  men,  who  had  fallen  in  the  fierce  and  fruit- 
less strife  which  we  have  already  described.  The 
first  was  a  scene  on  which  angels  might  have 
gazed  with  satisfaction  ;  the  second  was  one  that 
fiends  alone  could  behold  unmoved." 

THE  LAST  CHARGE  AT  WATERLOO. 

"  The  Duke  of  Wellington  now  perceiving  that 
the  hour  of  victory  had  arrived,  gave  orders  for  the 
whole  army  to  advance.  All  sprung  forward 
with  renewed  vigor ;  the  duke  himself,  hat  in 
hand,  cheering  on  the  soldiers  in  front  of  the 
line.  When  urged  by  some  officers  not  to  expose 
himself  to  the  heavy  fire  still  poured  in  upon  the 
advancing  troops,  he  only  replied,  '  Let  them  fire 
away  now,  the  battle  is  gained :'  an  answer 
springing  from  a  heart  that  well  deserved  to  gain 
such  a  field." 
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We  need  hardly  say  to  any  readers  of  the  Life 
of  Wallenstein  that  Colonel  Mitchell  has  not  for- 
gotten, in  the  course  of  the  work,  to  give  all  due 
support  to  his  views  of  the  relative  value  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  of  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  and  sun- 
dry other  ingenious  theories. 


From  the  Britannia. 
The  Seeress  of  Prevorst ,  being  Revelations  concern- 
ing the  Inner-Life  of  Man,  and  the  Inter-Diffu- 
sion of  a  World  of  Spirits  in  the  One  we  Inhabit. 
Communicated  by  Justinus  Kerner,  Chief 
Physician  at  Weinsberg.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
Crowe.     Moore,  Wellington  street. 

We  notice  this  book  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
show  the  dangerous  tendency  of  those  delusions, 
to  which  some  weak-minded  persons  in  our  own 
country  are  surrendering  themselves.  In  the  his- 
tory of  "The  Seeress  of  Prevorst"  the  theory  of 
animal  magnetism  or  mesmerism  is  pushed  to  its 
legitimate  conclusions,  and  the  spirit  represented 
as  being  partially  disenthralled  from  the  body. 
The  Seeress  could  not  only,  like  Miss  Martineau, 
see  things  surrounded  with  luminous  splendor, 
but  she  could  observe  the  ghostly  forms  of  a 
spirit-world.  She  formed  for  herself  a  diagram 
representing  the  operations  of  her  soul,  which  has 
some  likeness  to  a  representation  of  the  solar 
system,  confused  and  overrun  by  a  multitude  of 
comets.  The  book  from  first  to  last  is  as  full  of 
spectres  as  the  "  Tales  of  Wonder."  But  they 
are  ghosts  of  indubitable  German  origin,  whose 
chief  aim  seems  to  be  to  make  shuffling  noises 
about  a  house,  and  to  keep  up  a  continual  ham- 
mering, as  if  the  whole  business  of  the  spiritual 
world  was  the  manufacture  of  coopers'  casks. 

The  relator  of  all  the  marvellous  stories  in  this 
book  is  Dr.  Kerner,  the  physician  in  constant  at- 
tendance on  the  Seeress.  He  was  only  occasion- 
ally favored  with  a  glimpse  of  the  lady's  ghostly 
visitants  himself;  but  he  often  heard  the  knock- 
ings,  and  saw  things  moved  about  the  room  by 
invisible  agency. 

The  Seeress  was  born  in  1801,  at  Prevorst,  a 
mountain  village  of  Wirtemberg,  not  far  removed 
from  the  town  of  Lavenstein.  The  people  of  this 
place,  Dr.  Kerner  says,  are  very  subject  to  mag- 
netic influence,  and  have  great  skill  (the  Douster- 
swivel  story)  in  discerning  the  neighborhood  of 
water  and  metals  by  osier  wands.  In  this  practice 
the  Seeress  became  unusually  expert  at  an  early 
age.  She  was  born  of  respectable  but  poor 
parents,  her  father  being  a  forester. 

She  first  saw  a  spectre  in  her  childhood.  Being 
in  a  passage  at  midnight,  she  beheld  a  tall,  dark 
form,  which  standing  at  a  short  distance  from  her, 
regarded  her  mournfully.  She  was  not,  however, 
alarmed,  but  called  her  parents.  When  they 
came  the  spectre  vanished.  From  this  time  she 
frequently  saw  apparitions,  but  this  faculty  did 
not  prevent  her  marriage.  After  a  period  of  great 
depression  she  became  more  cheerful,  and  from 
that  time,  "indifferent  to  everything  on  earth," 
says  the  narrative,  "  her  proper  inner-life  began." 
A  pretty  life  her  poor  husband  must  have  had. 

In  1822,  the  magnetic  condition  became  devel- 
oped. She  was  attacked  by  a  severe  fever,  and 
her  sapient  relatives  sent  for  a  magnetic  physician. 
After  some  passes  and  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
the  apparition  of  her  grandmother  appeared  to 
her,  who,  it  was  afterwards  found,  died  on  that 


very  night.  In  1824,  her  magnetic  condition 
became  more  decided.  For  three  days  together 
she  could  only  speak  in  verse  ;  and  afterwards  she 
saw  her  own  image  clad  in  white,  seated  on  a 
chair,  while  she  lay  in  bed.  She  called  it  ;  it 
came  to  her,  and  with  an  electric  shock  became 
united  to  her  body.  Still  trusting  to  magnetic 
remedies,  her  friends  had  a  boy  thrown  into  a 
magnetic  trance,  that  he  might  prescribe  for  her. 
The  directions  were  complied  with,  and  afterwards 
she  suffered  "dreadful  spasms  and  anxieties." 
Still  the  magnetizing  went  on,  "  and  an  experi- 
ment was  made  by  applying  a  magnet  to  her 
forehead  ;  immediately  her  head  and  face  were 
turned  round,  and  her  mouth  was  distorted  as  by  a 
stroke  of  palsy.  These  symptoms  continued  for 
two  days."  Wise  and  considerate  attendants 
these  German  physicians  must  be  ! 

Persuaded  she  was  to  be  cured  by  magnetism, 
this  unfortunate  young  woman  fancied  she  was 
each  day  magnetized  by  a  spirit,  and  at  last  saw 
the  apparition  of  her  grandmother,  "  who  mag- 
netized her  with  three  fingers  outspread  like  rays, 
the  passes  being  directed  to  the  epigastric  region." 
During  this  period,  it  is  said,  many  trustworthy 
persons  perceived  she  was  waited  on  by  invisible 
attendants.  "  Articles  whose  near  neighborhood 
to  her  was  injurious  were  removed  by  an  unseen 
hand  ;  such  objects — a  silver  spoon,  for  example — 
would  be  perceptibly  conveyed  from  her  hand  to  a 
more  convenient  distance,  and  laid  on  a  plate  ; 
not  thrown,  for  the  things  passed  slowly  througb 
the  air,  as  lifted  by  invisible  agency."  When 
she  first  came  under  Dr.  Kerner's  hands,  he  for- 
bore, he  says,  to  use  magnetic  treatment  ;  but  at 
her  own  earnest  entreaties  he  was  induced  to  do 
so,  and  for  twenty-seven  days  a  regular  course  of 
magnetism  was  followed  up,  and  after  that  time 
"  all  that  remained  to  her  was  the  life  of  a  sylph." 
Her  intercourse  with  the  ghostly  world  now 
became  more  frequent,  and  her  body  sometimes 
underwent  extraordinary  changes  when  highly 
magnetized  : — 

"  When  she  was  placed  in  a  bath  in  this  state, 
extraordinary  phenomena  were  exhibited — namely, 
that  her  limbs,  breast,  and  the  lower  part  of  her 
person,  possessed  by  a  strange  elasticity,  invol- 
untarily emerged  from  the  water.  Her  attendants 
used  every  effort  to  submerge  her  body,  but  she 
could  not  be  kept  down  ;  and  had  she  at  these 
times  been  thrown  into  a  river  she  would  no  more 
have  sunk  than  a  cork." 

Our  wonder  is  that  her  kind  physician  did  not 
try  the  experiment  to  verify  the  truth  of  their 
prognostics.  But  this  instance  of  the  lightness  of 
the  body  when  magnetized  is,  we  are  informed, 
not  to  be  compared  to  some  of  the  cases  on 
record  : — 

"Andrew  Mollers  mentions  a  woman,  who 
lived  in  1620,  who,  being  in  a  magnetic  state, 
rose  suddenly  from  the  bed  into  the  air,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  many  persons,  and  hovered  several,  yards 
above  it,  as  if  she  would  have  flown  out  of  the  win- 
dow. The  assistants  called  upon  God,  and  forced 
her  down  again." 

All  kinds  of  experiments  were  tried  with  this 
unfortunate  woman  to  test  her  sensibility  : — 

"The  hoof  of  an    elephant  produced  on  Mrs. 

H a  sort  of  epileptic  fit.     The  nipples  of  a 

horse,  the  tooth  of  a  mammoth,  bezoar,  a  spider's 
web,  the  glow-worm,  &c.  &c,  all  produced  spe- 
cific effects  on  being  placed  in  her  hand  ;  and  a 
few  drops  of  acid,  produced  by  animal  putrefac- 
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lion,  exhibited  the  symptoms  that  follow  the  eating  a 
decayed  sausage. ' ' 

Always  ardent  in  pursuit  of  science,  Dr.  Kerner 
seldom  let  a  day  pass  without  making  some  new 
observation  : — 

"  She  would  make  me  magnetize  the  water 
she  drank  by  sounds  from  the  Jew's-harp  ;  and 
when  T  had  done  this  unknown  to  her,  on  drink- 
ing water  so  prepared,  she  involuntarily  began  to 
sing." 

His  conversations  with  his  patient  on  the  ghost 
world  in  which  she  partly  lived  were  long  and  inti- 
mate, and  he  took  down  from  her  lips  some  ac- 
count of  her  spiritual  visitors  : — 

"  Whilst  the  ghosts  are  with  me,  I  see  and 
hear  everything  around  me  as  usual,  and  can  think 
of  other  objects  ;  and  though  I  can  avert  my  eyes 
from  them,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  do  it — I  feel  in 
a  sort  of  magnetic  rapport  with  them.  They  ap- 
pear to  me  like  a  thin  cloud,  that  one  could  see 
through — which,  however,  I  cannot  do.  I  never 
observed  that  they  threw  any  shadow.  I  see 
them  more  clearly  by  sun  or  moonlight  than  in  the 
dark ;  but  whether  I  could  see  them  in  absolute 
darkness,  I  do  not  know.  If  any  object  comes 
between  me  and  them,  they  are  hidden  from  me. 
I  cannot  see  them  with  closed  eyes,  nor  when  I 
turn  my  face  from  them  ;  but  I  am  so  sensible  of 
their  presence,  that  I  could  designate  the  exact 
spot  they  are  standing  upon  ;  and  I  can  hear  them 
speak  although  I  stop  my  ears.  I  cannot  endure 
that  they  should  approach  me  very  near ;  they 
give  me  a  feeling  of  debility.  Other  persons  who 
do  not  see  them  are  frequently  sensible  of  the  ef- 
fects of  their  proximity  when  they  are  with  me  ; 
they  have  a  disposition  to  faintness,  and  feel  a 
constriction  and  oppression  of  the  nerves  ;  even 
animals  are  not  exempt  from  this  effect.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  ghosts  is  the  same  as  when  they 
were  alive,  but  colorless — rather  greyish  ;  so  is 
their  attire,  like  a  cloud.  The  brighter  and  hap- 
pier spirits  are  differently  clothed  ;  they  have  a 
long,  loose,  shining  robe,  with  a  girdle  round  the 
waist.  The  features  of  spectres  are  as  when  alive, 
but  mostly  sad  and  gloomy.  Their  eyes  are 
bright — often  like  a  flame.  I  have  never  seen  any 
with  hair.  All  the  female  ghosts  have  the  same 
head-covering — even  when  over  it,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  they  have  that  they  wore  when 
alive.  This  consists  in  a  sort  of  veil,  which  comes 
over  the  forehead  and  covers  the  hair.  The  forms 
of  the  good  spirits  appear  bright — those  of  the 
evil  dusky." 

We  have  said  these  spirits  are  of  the  true 
German  kind,  always  making  knocking  and  shuf- 
fling noises  : — ■ 

"They  have  various  ways  of  attracting  atten- 
tion by  other  sounds  besides  speech ;  and  this 
faculty  they  exercise  frequently  on  those  who  can 
neither  see  them  nor  hear  their  voices.  These 
sounds  consist  in  sighing,  knocking,  noises  as  of 
the  throwing  of  sand  or  gravel,  rustling  of  paper, 
rolling  of  a  ball,  shuffling  as  in  slippers,  &c,  &c. 
They  are  also  able  to  move  heavy  articles,  and  to 
open  and  shut  doors,  although  they  can  pass 
through  them  unopened,  or  through  the  walls." 

Ghosts,  we  are  told,  grow,  when  persons  die 
young  : — 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  growth  of  children  in 

the  other  world,  Mrs.  H said — '  I  once  asked 

a  spectre  whether  human  beings  grew  after  death, 
because  I  had  seen  some  who  had  died  in  early 
youth  that  seemed  to  have  become  much  larger. 


And  he  answered — '  Yes ;  when  they  aTe  taken 
from  earth  before  they  are  full  grown.  The  soul 
constructs  itself  a  larger  shell  till  it  is  as  large  as 
required.'  " 

After  the  biographical  history  given  by  Dr. 
Kerner,  we  have  a  number  of  what  he  calls  special 
facts,  each  one  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Mrs.  Veal  story.  One  of  her  visitors  had  a 
dress  like  that  of  a  monk,  and  entreated  her  to 
pray  for  him.  "  She  instructed  him  as  she  would 
have  done  a  child,  and  by  degrees  his  form  he- 
came  more  bright  and  cheerful."  He  became  at 
last  so  fond  of  her  society  that  he  could  not  bear 
to  be  away  from  her,  and  sometimes  came  in  com- 
pany with  a  female,  probably  his  wife.  But  the 
visits  of  the  ghostly  pair  became  intolerably  an- 
noying to  the  household  : — 

"  His  appearance  was  always  preceded  by 
knockings  on  the  walls,  noises  in  the  air,  and 
other  sounds,  which  were  heard  by  many  different 
people,  as  can  be  testified  by  more  than  twenty 
credible  witnesses.  There  was  a  trampling  up 
and  down  stairs  by  day  and  night  to  be  heard,  but 
no  one  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  knockings  on  the 
walls  and  in  the  cellars ;  but,  however  suddenly  a 
person  flew  to  the  place  to  try  and  detect  whence 
the  noise  proceeded,  they  could  see  nothing.  If 
they  went  outside,  the  knocking  was  immediately 
heard  inside,  and  vice  versa.  However  securely 
they  closed  the  kitchen  door — nay,  if  they  tied  it 
with  cords — it  was  found  open  in  the  morning  ; 
and  though  they  frequently  rushed  to  the  spot  on 
hearing  it  open  or  shut,  they  never  could  find  any- 
body. Sounds,  as  of  breaking  wood,  of  pewter 
plates  being  knocked  together,  and  the  crackling 
of  a  fire  in  the  oven,  were  also  commonly  heard, 
but  the  cause  of  them  could  not  be  discovered.  A 
sound  resembling  that  of  a  triangle  was  also  fre- 
quently heard  ;    and    not  only  Mrs.   H ,   but 

others  of  her  family,  often  saw  a  spectral  female 
form.  The  noises  in  the  house  became  at  length 
so  remarkable,  that  her  father  declared  he  could 
stay  in  it  no  longer ;  and  they  were  not  only  audi- 
ble to  everybody  in  it,  but  to  the  passengers  in 
the  street,  who  stopped  to  listen  to  them  as  they 
passed." 

This  spirit  was  a  lover  of  music,  and  displayed 
his  admiration  of  Mrs.  H 's  singing  by  "  knock- 
ing down,"  her  songs  : — 

"  Whenever  she  played  on  the  pianoforte  and 
sang,  the  spirit  always  began  to  knock  on  the 
wall — especially  when  she  sang  '  How  great  is 
thy  goodness !'  " 

Sometimes  this  spirit  would  appear  to  other 
persons  : — 

"  Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  none  saw  the 
ghost  except  her  father,  brother,  and  youngest 
sister,  who  saw  it  frequently.  It  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  silver  serpent.  A  black 
terrier  that  was  in  the  house  was  always  aware  of 
the  presence  of  the  spirit,  and  crept  howling  to 
his  masters  ;  neither  would  he  lie  alone  at  night. 
Articles  were  often  moved  by  an  unseen  hand — 
glasses  and  bottles  taken  from  the  table,  and 
placed  on  the  floor — and  also  papers  in  her  father's 
study;  and  sometimes  they  would  be  flung  after 
him." 

The  appearance  of  several  of  the  apparitions 
is  described  with  curious  exactitude.  One  was  a 
peasant : — 

"  In  the  night  of  the  20th  July,  1827,  as  Mrs. 

H was  lying  in  bed,  having  just  drank  some 

water,  the  door  opened  and  shut,  and  there  entered 
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the  figure  of  a  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  in 
a  long  open  coat,  with  broad  buttons,  short  hose, 
rolled  stockings,  shoes  with  buckles,  and  a  cravat, 
which  was  fastened  by  a  button,  and  had  two  long 
ends  hanging  down.  This  is  the  ancient  costume 
of  a  peasant.  His  complexion  was  dark,  and 
there  was  a  clumsiness  about  him  such  as  is  de- 
rived from  a  country  life,  and  which  it  would 
seem,  through  the  nerve-spirit,  continues  after 
death." 

Others  came  in  likeness  of  a  huntsman,  a 
knight,  a  soldier  with  jingling  spurs,  or  a  mer- 
chant. Sometimes  they  made  to  her  strange  reve- 
lations of  deeds  of  blood  and  murder ;  and  on 
one  occasion  Dr.  Kerner  was  persuaded  to  go 
hunting  over  the  neighborhood  for  the  skeleton  of 
a  child,  but  he  candidly  informs  us  that  his  search 
was  entirely  unsuccessful.  All  these  spectres 
implored  the  Seeress  to  assist  them  with  her 
prayers,  and  she,  in  return,  occasionally  demanded 
information  of  them  concerning  the  other  world. 
But  the  answers  she  received  were  very  unsatis- 
factory : — 

"  On  the  30th,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Herrmann  wrote 
down  the  following  questions,  and  begged  her  to 
obtain  answers  from  the  spectre.  They  were  as 
follows  : — 'Do  you  know  the  mother  of  our  Lord? 
— Can  her  prayers  in  heaven  avail  us,  and  have 
they  much  power  ? — Is  she  in  closer  union  with 
her  son  than  other  spirits  V  The  spirit  appeared 
at  night,  while  she  was  taking  her  broth,  and 
stood  behind  the  attendant  till  she  had  eaten  it, 
which  she  did  calmly  ;  then  he  drew  near,  and  she 
held  the  paper  out  to  him,  whereon  lie  spoke  as 
follows,  but  so  slowly,  that  she  thought  she  should 
never  have  patience  to  wait  till  he  had  finished  : — 
*  I  know  the  mother  of  God  somewhat  better  than 
you  :  she  can  pray  for  me  like  any  other  blessed 
spirit.     There  is  no  more  close  union  between  her 

and  our  Redeemer  ;  but' and  then  he  paused  ; 

and  when  I  asked  him  for  an  explanation  of  that 
but,  he  answered — '  It  has  a  beautiful  significa- 
tion, and  is  very  powerful  with  the  blest.  More  I 
may  not  say.'  " 

When  female  spectres  appeared,  their  dress  is 
noted  as  exactly  as  that  of  the  other  sex  : — 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  this  spectre  re- 
turned, bringing  with  him  a  tall,  thin,  elderly 
woman,  whose  form  was  dark,  and  countenance 
disagreeable.  She  appeared  in  antiquated  fashion, 
with  a  high  cap,  and  under  it  a  sort  of  veil, 
such  as  was  worn  by  all  the  female  spectres  ;  her 
dress  was  thick  and  very  full,  and  her  shoes  were 
pointed." 

To  corroborate  the  observations  of  the  Seeress 
and  himself,  Dr.  Kerner  adduces  some  other  well- 
authenticated  instances  of  haunted  houses  : — 

"  There  is  a  house  at  Weinsberg  that,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  was  inhabited  by  a  vine-dresser, 
named  Bayer ;  it  had  formerly  been  used  as  a 
wine-press,  but  no  traces  of  this  purpose  now  ex- 
ist. For  a  space  of  forty  or  fifty  years  there  has 
been  heard  nightly  in  this  house,  between  the 
months  of  December  and  February,  sounds  like 
those  made  by  coopers  and  wine-pressers ;  and 
they  were  not  only  audible  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  house,  but  to  the  whole  neighborhood.  And 
what  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  the  louder  these 
sounds  are  the  finer  does  the  vintage  prove  ;  inso- 
much that  a  neighbor  of  the  vine-dresser — the  late 
common-councilman  Muff" — founded  his  specula- 
tions on  this  conviction,  and  thereby  made  his  for- 
tune.    Bayer,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 


last  possessor  of  the  house,  was  bent  on  discover- 
ing the  cause  of  the  noise  ;  and  frequently  went, 
armed  with  a  hatchet,  through  all  the  places 
whence  it  seemed  to  proceed,  but  he  could  never 
find  any  means  of  accounting  for  it ;  and  his 
father-in-law  was  wont  to  say  to  him,  '  Leave  it 
alone;  it  has  been  longer  here  than  we  have.' 
Frequently,  too,  the  door  opened,  somebody  ap- 
peared to  enter,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  shuffling 
feet  in  the  room.  This,  however,  has  only  hap- 
pened once  to  the  present  inhabitant,  when  he  was 
sleeping  in  the  upper  story.  His  door  opened — 
shuffling  feet  approached  him,  and  then  retired — 
but  he  saw  nothing.  So,  if  one  sits  up  in  bed, 
the  better  to  observe — or  the  neighbors  rush  out 
— or  a  person  passes  the  door — the  noises  cease  ; 
but  only  to  recommence  the  moment  afterwards. 
This  is  a  fact,  to  which  numerous  witnesses  can 
be  produced." 

If  some  such  good-natured  spirits  would  inti- 
mate with  equal  distinctness  what  course  it  would 
be  prudent  to  take  with  railway  shares,  just  now, 
fortunes  might  be  made  even  more  rapidly  than  by 
the  lucky  Herr  Muff! 

The  unfortunate  young  woman,  so  cruelly  tor- 
tured by  experiments,  and  so  deplorably  en- 
couraged in  all  her  delusions,  terminated  at  last 
her  wretched  existence  in  1829,  being  then  in  her 
twenty-eighth  year.  She  died  in  a  state  of  raging 
delirium,  though  it  is  observed  she  had  still  mag- 
netic intervals.  But  not  even  the  awfulness  of 
death  had  power  to  check  the  tricks  of  the 
wretched  mountebanks  who  surrounded  her.  The 
narrative  relates: — "  She  was  indeed  susceptible 
to  magnetic  influences  to  the  last ;  for  when  she 
was  already  cold,  and  her  jaws  stiff,  her  mother 
having  made  three  passes  over  her  face,  she  lifted 
her  eyebrows  and  moved  her  lips."  Her  body, 
we  are  told,  was  wasted  to  a  skeleton.  Well  it 
might  be  ;  for,  after  a  time,  she  viewed  the  ap- 
proach of  the  forms  of  her  disordered  imagination 
with  horror,  and  in  vain  endeavored  to  shut  them 
from  her  view.  They  came  upon  her  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  and  sometimes  endeavored 
to  seize  her  body,  till  she  fainted  in  terror.  The 
poor  lunatic  who  has  penned  this  history  tells  us, 
that,  though  the  ghosts  were  generally  concealed 
from  his  sight,  he  has  seen  her  boot  removed  from 
her  foot  by  a  hidden  hand.  With  such  en- 
couragers  of  her  terrors,  what  must  have  been  this 
poor  creature's  agonies ! 

We  can  aver  with  perfect  sincerity  that  we 
never  read  any  book  with  stronger  feelings  of  dis- 
gust. It  is  pitiable  at  all  times  to  see  God's 
"noble  and  most  sovereign  reason,"  graciously 
given  for  the  guidance  and  support  of  his  creatures 
in  the  manifold  trials  and  temptations  of  life,  over- 
thrown and  shattered  ;  but  still  more  pitiable  is  it 
to  see  a  person  of  weak  nerves  fostered  in  sick 
fancies,  till,  without  the  mind  being  wholly 
clouded — retaining  some  sense  of  lively  feeling — 
all  its  faculties  become  perverted,  and  existence  is 
made  an  intolerable  torment,  haunted  by  fiends  of 
darkness  and  terror.  If  in  a  moment  of  joy  we 
have  intruded  this  frightful  narrative  upon  our 
readers — for  frightful  it  is,  notwithstanding  that  so 
much  of  it  wears  the  appearance  of  burlesque — let 
them  pardon  the  intrusion  for  the  motive.  From 
this  narrative  be  the  warning  taken,  that  a  slight 
nervous  affection  may,  by  the  tricks  of  miserable 
charlatans  who  pretend  to  a  mysterious  power 
over  the  soul,  he  turned  into  a  state  worse  than  in- 
sanity, because  alternating  between  madness  and 
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consciousness.  How  delicately  do  we  deal  with  a 
fine  instrument,  how  tenderly  touch  the  wheels  of 
a  watch,  how  cautiously  remove  a  barometer! 
Yet  what  piece  of  work  ever  constructed  by  the 
hand  of  man  can  compare,  for  complexity  and 
nicety  of  arrangement,  with  the  nerves  and  the 
brain  of  humanity  !  To  our  view  it  is  little  less 
than  rebellion  against  Providence  to  lamper  with 
the  most  exquisite  of  all  its  works,  which  is  so 
durable  when  used  according  to  the  purpose  of  its 
design,  so  fragile  and  uncertain  when  employed 
to  pierce  into  mysteries  wisely  placed  beyond 
the  bounds  of  mortal  inquiry.  To  all  who  are 
tempted  to  resort  to  mesmerism,  or  any  other 
of  the  presumptuous  quackeries  of  the  time,  as  a 
relief  from  real  or  fancied  ills,  we  would  say  with 
much  earnestness — "Remember  the  Seeress  of 
Prevorst." 


From  the  Examiner. 
A  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,  comprising 
Incidents  official  and  personal,  from  1819  to  1825. 
By  Richard  Rush,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States, 
during  the  above  years.  Second  Series.  Two 
vols.     Bentley. 

We  do  not  think  it  possible  that  a  publication  of 
this  nature  can  be  defended  on  any  just  principle. 
It  is  bad  enough  that  a  private  man,  who  finds  his 
way  into  good  society,  should,  when  he  quits  it, 
leave  an  open  door  behind  him  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
an  ambassador  or  envoy,  the  offence  is  more  grave. 
We  cannot  refer  to  Grotius  or  PufFendorf ;  but  no 
one  doubts  that  if  those  learned  pundits  could  have 
conceived  such  a  possible  outrage,  they  must  have 
declared  it  a  sore  misdemeanor  against  the  law 
and  the  usage  of  nations. 

It  will  not  do  to  justify  Mr.  Rush  by  his  good 
nature.  He  is  the  precedent  for  an  ill-natured 
man.  He  says,  and  we  do  not  doubt  it,  that  he 
has  been  anxious  to  avoid  any  ill-use  of  the  private 
conversations  he  records ;  but  the  question  is 
whether  any  use  should  be  made  of  them.  A 
gentleman  accredited  from  a  foreign  power  has 
peculiar  social  facilities,  and  in  proportion  to  these 
should  be  the  reserves  they  impose.  In  a  preface 
to  the  volumes  before  us,  Mr.  Rush  observes  that 
no  complaint  has  ever  reached  him,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  any  one  to  whom  allusion  had  been 
made  in  his  former  volume  :  "  from  which,"  he 
adds,  "  I  infer  that  the  guards  I  imposed  upon 
myself  were  considered  sufficient,  as  I  intended 
^\  Ihey  should  be."  This  inference  may  be  incor- 
rect :  since  it  is  by  many  people  thought  too  late 
to  complain  when  an  irrevocable  mischief  has  been 
done.  Nor  is  a  better  quasi-justification  made 
out,  by  Mr.  Rush  having  had,  since  the  appear- 
ance of  his  first  volume,  the  "  renewed  inter- 
course," he  is  so  careful  to  record,  "  with  individu- 
als and  families  mentioned  in  it."  For  Mr.  Smith 
may  like  the  notoriety  which  Mr.  Jackson  detests  ; 
and  the  Jacksons  are  not  to  be  punished  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  Smiths.  In  short,  the  practice  is 
so  essentially  vile,  that  nothing  can  modify  or 
make  it  better. 

However,  there  is  a  graver  reason  advanced  by 
Mr.  Rush  for  the  publication  of  these  volumes, 
which  it  would  be  unjust  to  withhold.  He  refers 
in  his  introductory  remarks,  with  an  expression  of 
regret  very  creditable  to  him,  to  the  less  and  less 
friendly  tone  that  has  arisen  of  late  years  in  the 
public  discussion  of  matters  in  dispute  between 


England  and  America ;  and  being,  as  rational 
people  must  be,  an  ardent  advocate  of  peace,  he 
thinks  that  in  publishing  the  negotiations  he  for- 
merly conducted  here,  and  in  showing,  by  means 
of  explanatory  matter  connected  with  them,  how 
graciously  and  with  how  much  courtesy  such 
affairs  could  be  managed  by  the  Castlereaghs, 
Cannings,  and  Rushes,  he  may  be  able  to  awaken 
dispositions  to  calmer  feeling  and  inquiry  on  behalf 
of  the  Ashburtons,  Aberdeens,  and  Polks. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Rush  has  the  best  intentions, 
and  is  a  very  worthy  man  ;  but  another  question 
arises  here,  as  to  the  impropriety,  manifestly 
greater  than  even  in  the  instance  of  private  inter- 
course, of  a  private  person  publishing  documents 
which  in  fact  belong  to  his  government,  and  of 
accompanying  them  with  intimations  of  the  precise 
manner  in  which  they  were  obtained  or  assented 
to.  It  seems  to  us  that  for  one  casein  which  such 
a  course  might  be  profitable  to  the  parties,  there 
are  fifty  in  which  it  could  only  tend  to  still  further 
embroil  them,  and  stir  peaceful  waters  into  trouble. 
Proof  of  it,  were  we  disposed  to  suggest  party 
differences,  are  here  in  the  volumes  before  us. 
But  we  need  not  offer  more  as  to  this,  remember- 
ing a  recent  well-put  argument  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  though  applied  with  somewhat  too  great 
a  severity  to  the  Malmesbury  Correspondence. 
There  is  this  distinction  between  Lord  Malmesbury 
and  Mr.  Rush,  that  the  English  diplomatist  left 
his  papers  for  posthumous  publication,  when,  by 
the  greater  lapse  of  time,  feelings  and  interests 
involved  would  be  less  nearly  affected.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  only  similar  case  of  any 
prominence  we  can  call  to  mind,  that  of  Bassom- 
piere.  In  fact  there  is  only  one  exact  diplomatic 
parallel  to  Mr.  Rush,  that  we  ever  met  with  in  the 
course  of  our  reading.  When  Cromwell  sent 
Whitelocke  to  Christina  of  Sweden,  the  grave 
lawyer  published  a  journal  of  his  embassy  and 
private  conversations  ;  but  not  till  the  government 
by  which  he  was  accredited  was  extinct,  and  the 
flighty  Christina  had  surrendered  her  throne. 
Such  authority  as  Mr.  Rush  may  discover  in  that 
particular  precedent,  he  is  fairly  entitled  to. 

As  for  the  new  lights  on  the  Oregon  question 
promised  in  Mr.  Rush's  title-page,  we  can  dis- 
cover none  ;  but  that  the  American  claim  in  those 
days  stopped  far  short  of  Mr.  Polk's  present  huge 
demand,  and  that  the  "  Fifty-one  Degrees,"  at 
which  Mr.  Rush  modestly  stopped,  seems  never- 
theless to  have  fairly  set  Mr.  Canning's  hair  on 
end. 

But  all  objections  apart  we  must  add,  that,  inas- 
much as  we  often  reap  where  we  'd  be  ashamed  to 
sow,  we  have  found  not  a  little  interest  and  amuse- 
ment in  Mr.  Rush's  volumes.  We  do  not  much 
care  to  know,  it  is  true,  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton joined  George  the  Fourth's  diplomatic  dinner 
party  in  a  plain  round-about  jacket  of  white  cloth 
and  white  under-dress  to  suit ;  nor  does  it  surprise 
us  so  much  as  it  seems  to  surprise  Mr.  Rush,  that 
when  the  king  proposed  the  duke's  health,  the 
duke  did  not  thank  him  and  propose  the  royal 
health  in  return.  We  find  nothing  wonderful  in 
Mr.  Rush  being  admitted  to  the  bedrooms  of  Cas- 
tlereagh  and  Canning  when  those  ministers  were 
unable  to  receive  him  in  their  sitting  rooms ;  and 
that  "grave  members  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment" should  relax  their  gravity  at  a  royal  fancy 
ball,  would  hardly  have  appeared  to  us  deserving 
of  very  minute  record.  That  Mr.  Wilberforce 
should  give  out  (a  favorite  phrase  with  Mr.  Rush, 
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though  we  cannot  stay  to  cull  flowers  of  that  kind) 
wise  remarks  on  the  incalculable  advantages  of  an 
unpaid  magistracy,  we  should  have  taken  to  be  but 
doubtful  wisdom  ;  and  that  Mr.  Brougham  should 
contribute  largely  to  a  conversation  "  in  which 
nothing  could  be  alluded  to  which  he  did  not  seem 
to  know,"  we  knew  sufficiently  well  already.  At 
times,  too,  Mr.  Rush's  anecdotes  would  have 
borne  slight  revision  ;  as  where  he  takes  Lord 
Byron  to  Constantinople  in  1810,  discloses  the 
property-tax  confidences  of  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  or  ventures  on  a  literary  illustration  in 
connexion  with  the  authorship  of  Junius.  Never- 
theless he  drops  a  characteristic  trait  now  and  then, 
which  we  gladly  pick  up  ;  and  his  book  is  full  of 
courtesy  and  good  nature. 

A    HINT    TO    FOREIGNERS. 

"  Other  nations  are  apt  to  be  misled  in  regard  to 
England  by  the  accusing,  and  denouncing,  and 
often  despondent  voice,  ever  ready  to  be  uttered, 
to  its  very  largest  extent,  in  her  Parliament,  her 
press,  and  throughout  the  ranks  of  her  people." 

SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH  AT  LORD  LANSDOWNE'S. 

"I  sat  next  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  He 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  our  host,  remarking, 
that  his  talents  were  of  the  first  order,  and  his  tem- 
per and  discretion  equal  to  his  talents.     *      *      * 

"  After  dinner  I  had  renewed  conversations  with 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Alluding  to  the  style  of 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  character- 
ized it  by  saying,  that  '  the  true  light  in  which  to 
consider  it,  was  as  animated  conversation  on  -public 
business ;'  and  he  added,  that  it  was  '  rare  for  any 
speech  to  succeed  in  that  body  which  was  raised 
on  any  other  basis.'  He  thought  Mr.  Brougham 
the  first  man  in  the  house  for  various  and  universal 
information  on  political  subjects  ;  Mr.  Canning  and 
Mr.  Plunket,  on  the  whole,  the  first  orators.  Mr. 
Canning,  he  said,  excelled  all  the  rest  in  lan- 
guage." 

CANNING  ON  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ORATORY. 

"I  converse  with  Mr.  Canning  on  the  speaking 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  mention  to  him  Sir 
James  Mackintosh's  remark;  he  accedes  to  it; 
says  it  is  true  as  a  general  rule,  that  their  speaking 
must  take  conversation  as  its  basis,  rather  than 
anything  studied,  or  stately.  The  house  was  a 
business-doing  body,  and  the  speaking  must  con- 
form to  its  character ;  it  was  jealous  of  ornament 
in  debate,  which,  if  it  came  at  all,  must  come  as 
without  consciousness.  There  must  be  method 
also  ;  but  this  should  be  felt  in  the  effect,  rather 
than  seen  in  the  manner  ;  no  formal  divisions,  set 
exordiums  or  perorations,  as  the  old  rhetoricians 
taught,  would  do.  First,  and  last,  and  every- 
where, you  must  aim  at  reasoning ;  and  if  you 
could  be  eloquent,  you  might  at  any  time,  but  not 
at  an  appointed  time.  To  this  effect  he  expressed 
himself,  though  I  do  injustice  to  his  language." 

THE    DUKE    OF    WELLINGTON'S    EXPERIENCES    OF 
VICTORY. 

"  The  duke  remarked,  that  were  he  to  speak  of 
his  feelings  when  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  gain  a 
battle,  he  would  say  that  they  had  generally  been 
painful ;  for  there  was  grief  for  those  who  had 
fallen  ;  and  next,  it  imposed  instantly  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  more,  as  no  commander  could  remain 
quiet  after  a  victory  ;  a  larger  view  opened  to  him, 


often  causing  anxiety  from  the  difficulties  to  bo 
overcome  for  insuring  further  advantages.  I  said 
that  it  was  a  remark  of  Moreau's,  made  on  the 
same  occasion,  that  the  fault  with  most  comman- 
ders, however  brave,  was  backwardness  in  taking 
the  last  step  to  bring  on  a  battle,  especially  when 
armies  were  large,  arising  from  deep  moral 
anxiety ;  and,  after  all,  the  uncertainties  of  the 
issue.  *  *  *  The  conversation  proceeding, 
the  duke  remarked,  in  this  connection,  that  a  gene- 
ral might  stand  too  much  upon  the  rules  of  science 
while  an  engagement  was  going  on  ;  there  could 
not  be  too  much  attention  to  them  in  all  his  ar- 
rangements beforehand,  he  said  ;  but  the  battle 
once  begun  '  the  main  thing  to  think  of  was  hard 
fighting.'  " 

THE    DUCHESS    AND    THE    SPOILS    OF    VICTORY. 

"  At  coffee  in  the  drawing-room,  the  social  tone 
seemed  to  relax  even  more  agreeably.  We  were 
shown  by  the  duchess  a  set  of  French  breakfast 
china  belonging  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  while  king 
of  Spain,  which  the  duke  took  in  one  of  his  cam- 
paigns ;  and  under  such  hot  pursuit  that  grounds 
were  still  in  the  coffee-pot,  and  warm.  Anec- 
dotes growing  out  of  this  little  incident  were  told, 
showing  the  risks  which  royalty  has  to  run  in 
war ;  so  also  in  Pompey's  days,  when  Caesar  took 
his  camp,  he  found  sideboards  loaded  with  plate, 
all  ready  for  a  festival  to  celebrate  the  victory 
Pompey  had  expected." 

A   WAR   PARTY. 

"  On  the  right  of  Prince  Esterhazy  sat  the  new 
French  ambassador,  as  chief  guest,  and  on  his  left 
were  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Philippsthal  and  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesea.  Amongst  these  three, 
there  were  but  three  legs.  The  French  ambas- 
sador had  lost  one  of  his  in  the  French  service  at 
the  battle  of  Leipsic ;  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Phi- 
lippsthal, one  of  his,  at  the  battle  of  Borodino,  in 
the  Russian  service  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea, 
one  of  his,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  When  I 
attended  the  prince  regent's  first  levee,  my  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  the  number  of  maimed  and 
wounded  English  officers  present." 

AMBASSADORIAL    RIGHTS. 

"  Two  of  the  servants  of  the  Persian  ambas- 
sador having  offended  him  lately  in  London,  he 
applied  to  the  British  government  for  permission 
to  cut  off  their  heads.  On  learning  that  it  could 
not  be  granted,  he  gravely  remonstrated  !  In  the 
sequel,  he  was  ill  able  to  comprehend  how  the 
laws  of  England  could  deny  his  request.  Finding, 
however,  that  his  hands  were  tied  up,  he  told  his 
servants,  '  it  was  all  one;  they  must  consider  their 
heads  as  being  off,  for  off  they  would  come  when  he 
got  them  back  to  Persia! '  " 

COBBETT    AND    PITT. 

"  Cobbett's  name  was  mentioned.  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  spoke  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
in  England  many  years  ago,  particularly  by  Mr. 
Windham,  and  told  the  following  anecdote :  that 
Mr.  Pitt  once  came  up  to  Windham,  in  the  House, 
of  Commons,  and  said  :  '  Windham,  do  you  dine, 
at  home  to-day]' — 'I  do,'  said  Windham. — 
'Then,'  said  Pitt,  'I  will  come  and  dine  with 
you.' — 'Agreed,'  said  Windham;  'but  I  fear 
you  won't  like  your  company,  for  Cobbett  is  to- 
dine  with  me.' — '  Never  mind  that,'  said  Pitt,  '  as> 
I  do  not  take  him  at  breakfast,'  (meaning  that  hew 
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did  not  take  his  paper,)  '  I  shall  have  no  objec- 
tions to  meeting  him  at  dinner,'  and  accordingly 
went.  This  was  during  the  time  when  Cob- 
bett's  extraordinary  oen  was  defending  the  govern- 
ment." 

LORD      ERSKINE's      OPINION      OF      ENGLAND      AND 
GEORGE    IV. 

"  On  the  way  out  he  was  full  of  sprightliness. 
Always  straightforward  and  powerful  at  the  bar 
and  in  parliament,  this  distinguished  peer  indulges 
in  eccentricities  in  conversation.  '  England,'  said 
he,  '  is  a  blackguard  country.' — 'A  great  coun- 
try,' I  rejoined. — '  Yes,'  said  he,  '  a  great  black- 
guard country;  a  boxing,  fighting  country,  and 
don't  you  call  that  blackguard?'  I  said  that  he 
jumped  to  his  conclusions  faster  than  I  could  fol- 
low. •  Aye,'  said  he,  '  you  are  accredited  to  the 
king ;  but  for  all  that,  the  king  has  been  con- 
stantly fighting  with  Providence  ;  Providence  gave 
him  high  endowments,  with  a  fine  person,  and 
had  been  trying  to  make  hiin  the  head  of  a  great 
and  glorious  people  ;  but  the  king  had  been  for- 
ever battling  it  with  him,  and  at  the  end  of  about 
the  thirteenth  round,  with  the  advantage  of  good 
bottle-holders,  he  had  now  fairly  beaten  Provi- 
dence off  the  ground.'  Here  he  was  alluding  to 
the  case  of  the  queen,  whose  cause  his  lordship 
had  defended  stoutly." 

A    PARTY    AT    GLOUCESTER    LODGE. 

"  At  this  classic  villa  of  the  foreign  secretary, 
one  of  the  suite  of  rooms  is  the  library.  We 
went  into  it,  to  coffee,  after  leaving  the  dinner- 
table.  The  conversation  became  literary.  Wash- 
ington Irving's  Sketch-book  was  spoken  of,  and 
highly  commended.  Mr.  Canning  said  it  was  a 
work  of  extraordinary  merit ;  but  he  preferred  the 
American  pieces.  In  this  preference  others  joined. 
The  '  Dutch  Schoolmaster,'  and  '  Rip  van  Win- 
kle,' were  singled  out,  as  rich  in  humor.  The 
topic  changing,  Swift  came  on  the  tapis.  Seve- 
ral of  his  pieces  were  called  up,  with  genuine 
gusto.  Mr.  Canning  was  on  a  sofa  ;  Mr.  Planta 
next  to  him  ;  I  and  others,  in  chairs,  dotted  around. 
1  Planta,'  said  Mr.  Canning,  '  pray  hand  down  the 
volume  containing  the  voyages,  and  read  the  de- 
scription of  the  storm  in  the  voyage  to  Brobdig- 
nag  ;  seamen  say  that  it  is  capital ;  and  as  true, 
nautically,  as  Shakspeare  always  is,  when  he  un- 
dertakes to  use  sea  terms.'  Mr.  Planta  took  down 
the  volume,  and  read  the  passage.  One  sentence 
in  it  runs  thus  :  '  It  was  a  very  fierce  storm  ;  the 
sea  broke  strange  and  dangerous ;  we  hauled  off 
upon  the  laniard  of  the  whipstaff,  and  helped  the 
man  at  the  helm.''  When  he  was  done,  all  ad- 
mired the  passage,  under  this  new  view  and  com- 
mendation of  it,  which  Mr.  Canning  had  given  us. 
He  himself  said  nothing  for  a  few  moments,  but 
sat  silent ;  then,  as  if  in  a  reverie,  he  uttered,  in  a 
low  tone,  yet  very  distinctly,  the  words,  '  and 
helped  the  man  at  the  helm !  and  helped  the  man  at 
the  helm!!''  repeating  them.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
helm  at  the  foreign  office,  with  all  its  anxieties, 
had  suddenly  shot  into  his  mind,  clouding,  for  a 
moment,  his  social  ease.  His  familiar  friends  of 
the  circle  bantered  him  a  little  on  that  fancy.  He 
declared  off,  however,  and  only  said  that  it  was  a 
fine  passage.  So  passed  this  agreeable  evening  in 
the  library  at  Gloucester  Lodge." 

Mr.  Rush  was  charmed,  as  may  be  seen  in  these 
extracts,  with  the  tone  of  the  higher  classes  in 
England.     Lord  Castlereagh's  gentlemanly  man- 


ners, Canning's  ease  and  wit,  especially  enchanted 
him;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  unconscious  moral  or 
lesson  of  his  book  that  amenity  is  at  least  as  de- 
sirable as  anything  else  in  this  world.  We  do 
not  object;  and,  for  our  parts,  when  Mr.  Rush 
courteously  observes  to  Lord  Aberdeen  that  Amer- 
icans are  proud  of  the  stock  they  come  from,  we 
are  a  little  proud  that  his  lordship  should  cap  the 
courtesy  with  a  matre  pulchra  filia  pulchrior.  But 
then  there  are  other  things  as  little  to  be  lost  sight 
of;  and  these  are  not  brought  forward  with  equal 
prominence  by  Mr.  Rush.  The  period  of  his 
book  is  not  the  least  disastrous  or  disgraceful  in 
the  records  of  our  English  domestic  government ; 
but  through  the  entertainment  of  a  good  dinner 
and  the  grace  of  a  good-natured  interview,  the  sat- 
isfied American  diplomatist  is  quite  a  ministerial 
candide.  He  keeps  what  we  must  call  a  dainty 
journal;  and  evidently  prides  himself  on  the  pur- 
ple and  fine  linen  all  around  him. 

We  add  a  few  extracts  made  by  the  Athenaeum. 

Of  no  one  with  whom  he  was  officially  associa- 
ted, does  Mr.  Rush  speak  with  higher  respect  than 
of  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  refers  over  and  over 
again  to  his  intercourse  with  his  lordship,  and  to 
the  honor,  candor,  and  liberality  with  which  the 
negotiations  were  carried  on.  Thus,  on  the  23rd 
of  March,  1819,  he  records — 

"  The  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
refusing  to  pass  censure  on  General  Jackson,  has 
produced  a  slight  depression  in  the  English  funds. 
The  newspapers  break  out  into  violent  language. 
Some  of  them,  in  attempting  to  account  for  the 
injustice  and  ferocity  with  which,  as  they  say,  it 
brands  our  character,  insist  that  it  must  arise  from 
the  existence  of  negro  slavery  among  us.  The 
Morning  Chronicle,  a  journal  of  deservedly  high 
character  with  the  whigs,  seems  of  this  opinion. 
Strange  opinion  !  when  the  southern  planters,  in 
the  states  where  slavery  exists  as  planted  by  the 
laws  of  England,  yield  to  no  part  of  our  popula- 
tion in  solid  virtues,  and  in  all  the  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  that  high  character — the  gentleman. 
That  Washington  was  the  growth  of  our  southern 
soil,  ought,  of  itself,  to  save  it  from  such  incon- 
siderate denunciations.  March  25.  News  arrives 
of  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  by  Spain  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  English  papers  raise  a  clamor, 
charging  ambition  and  rapacity  upon  the  United 
States.  They  say  nothing  of  the  acquisitions  which 
England  has  been  making  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
by  her  arms  or  policy,  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
and  Cromwell.  Even  if  we  were  to  show7  some  tinc- 
ture of  this  quality,  still,  as  her  own  children,  dis- 
posed to  act  in  her  own  spirit,  her  journalists  might 
make  allowances:  but,  in  fact,  we  acquire  Florida 
by  fair  treaty  ;  we  give  Spain  the  quid  pro  quo  to 
the  uttermost  farthing  ;  and  the  last  thing  that  I 
anticipate  is  complaint  from  a  mind  like  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh's. So  expressing  myself  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, I  will  go  farther.  In  the  preceding  volume 
of  this  work  I  have  borne  testimony  to  what  I 
believe  to  have  been  the  liberal  views  of  this  for- 
eign secretary  of  England  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries  ;  and  I  now  desire 
to  do  it  again,  on  authentic  grounds.  The  conven- 
tion of  last  October  produced  complaint  among 
portions  of  the  people,  both  of  England  and  the 
United  States ;  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  after  all 
treaties  between  ambitious  nations  approaching,  in 
any  points,  to  rivalry.  There  were  parts  of  the 
convention  not  relished  on  our  side  ;  and  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  British  North  American 
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fisheries,  clamored  exceedingly  at  the  article  about 
the  fisheries,  alleging  that  England  had  surren- 
dered everything  to  the  United  States.  They  even 
asked  pecuniary  indemnification  from  the  English 
government  for  what  it  had  given  up.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  in  alluding  to  these  clamors,  said  to  me, 
that  his  government  was  unmoved  by  them ;  and 
that  he  thought  it  of  less  moment  which  of  the 
parties  gained  a  little  more  or  lost  a  little  more  by 
the  compact,  than  that  so  difficult  a  point  should 
be  adjusted,  and  the  harmony  of  the  two  countries, 
so  far,  be  made  secure  ;  adding  his  belief,  on  full 
examination,  that  each  party  had  gained  every  sub- 
stantial advantage  needed.  This  was  true  wisdom. 
I  did  not  fail  to  communicate  his  sentiments  to  my 
government.  Out-door  clamor  is  little  aware  of 
the  difficulties  which  governments  often  experience 
in  arranging  clashing  interests  between  great  na- 
tions ;  and  too  little  inclined  to  ask,  whether  it 
is  not  better,  sometimes,  for  each  to  abate  a 
little,  than  determine  to  face  all  the  consequences 
of  standing  out  too  stiffly  on  ground  taken  at 
first." 

On  another  occasion  Lord  Castlereagh  ob- 
served— 

"  Let  us  strive  so  to  regulate  our  intercourse  in 
all  respects,  as  that  each  nation  may  be  able  to 
do  its  utmost  towards  making  the  other  rich  and 
happy." 

Would  that  all  negotiations  were  left  to  such 
men,  or  men  agreeing  in  such  principles.  There 
was  a  like  clamor  about  the  more  and  the  less  in 
the  Ashburton  treaty.  The  answer  by  the  nego- 
tiators might  have  been  the  same  : — it  is  of  less 
moment  which  of  the  parties  gained  a  little  more 
or  lost  a  little  more,  so  that  the  harmony  of  the 
countries  was  made  secure. 

We  may  as  well  follow  up  this  passage  with  a 
speculation  on  English  dinner  parties,  suggested 
by  one  at  Foot's  Cray,  Lord  Castlereagh's  country 
seat : — 

"It  was  now  ten  o'clock.  Our  carriages  were 
all  in  waiting,  the  night  was  fine,  the  road  good, 
and  we  got  back  to  town  at  midnight  from  this 
agreeable  dinner-party  ;  a  delightful  form  of  society 
of  which  the  English  are  chiefly  fond,  and  all  the 
unwritten  arcana  of  which  they  understand  ;  a 
form  of  society  where  restraint  and  ease  go  hand 
in  hand,  to  unite  the  pleasures  of  conversation  in 
its  lighter  spheres  with  the  rational  enjoyments  of 
the  table,  heightening  and  refining  both ;  and 
where,  as  the  condition  of  the  conversation  being 
general,  there  must  be  a  disciplined  forbearance, 
under  the  golden  requisition  of  which  none  talk 
too  much.  This,  indeed,  points  to  a  high  state  of 
manners  ;  and  what  training  to  produce  it !  How 
often  have  the  young  and  unpractised  held  back, 
where  all  are  listening  while  only  one  speaks,  lest 
they  should  fail  in  the  apt  thought  and  proper  ex- 
pression of  it !  These  are  the  sensibilities,  this 
the  kind  of  culture,  out  of  which  such  society 
grows,  until  at  last,  as  the  effect  of  both,  it  becomes 
an  unconstrained  and  natural  scene,  where  there 
is  no  jarring,  blended  with  one  of  intellectual  ac- 
complishments and  grace  ;  a  scene,  not  for  conflict 
of  minds,  not  for  bending  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  but 
for  easy  colloquy  and  reciprocal  pleasure  ;  where 
the  strife  is  that  of  concession,  if  there  be  any 
strife ;  where  some  minds,  to  be  sure,  will  be 
superior  to  others  ;  some  able  to  sparkle  and  others 
not ;  but  none  struggling  for  mastery,  or  breathing 
a  contentious  spirit ;  where  wit  itself  must  be  as 
the  lightning   of  a  summer's  evening,  diffusing 


gleams  which  never  burn.  To  reconcile  with  all 
these  restraints  mental  enjoyments  in  a  sphere 
peculiarly  its  own  and  eminently  delightful,  is  the 
end  aimed  at,  and  are  the  general  characteristics 
of  dinner-parties  in  England  in  their  enlightened 
and  polished  circles."    *  *  *  * 

Anecdotes  were  picked  up  at  these  dinners  which 
are  occasionally  worth  recording.  The  following 
is  proof  how  secrets  are  kept — even  where  secrecy 
is  officially  promised,  as  it  always  has  been  with 
respect  to  the  property  tax  : — 

"  I  sat  between  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Lord  Lynedoch.  Speaking  of  the  property- 
tax,  the  former  mentioned  that  the  four  largest 
incomes  in  the  kingdom,  as  returned  under  it  while 
in  operation,  were  those  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, Earl  Grosvenor,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
and  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater ;  these,  he  said,  were 
the  richest  peers  in  England,  and  there  were  no 
commoners  whose  incomes  were  returned  as  large. 
They  each  went  beyond  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  clear  of  everything.  Many  incomes  among 
the  peers,  and  several  among  commoners  of  large 
landed  estates,  approached  these  in  amount ;  but 
none  came  up  to  them,  according  to  the  official 
returns."    *  *  *  * 

At  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Inglis',  Mr.  Rush  met 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  the  conversation  gives  rise 
to  some  sensible  remarks  : — 

"The  evening  was  rich  in  topics,  in  which  all 
took  part  as  the  wine  went  round,  or  rather  as  it 
seemed  forgotten — Johnson's  life  and  character 
among  them ;  and  I  might  have  been  surprised  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  knew  nothing  of  John- 
son personally,  although  they  were  contemporary, 
if  I  had  not  remarked,  since  being  in  England,  how 
separate  as  a  class  their  public  and  parliamentary 
men,  however  literary,  as  well  as  private  persons 
who  are  literary,  are  from  the  class  of  authors. 
The  cause  becomes  obvious  when  you  get  a  close 
view  of  the  multiplied  sub-divisions  of  society  in 
London.  English  statesmen  and  orators,  and  men 
of  literary  attainments  in  that  large  class  where 
permanent  fortunes  are  possessed,  pursue  literature 
as  an  accomplishment.  To  some  of  the  former, 
it  is  the  necessary  auxiliary  of  public  life  ;  strength 
alone,  in  the  vast  competition  of  strong  minds,  not 
being  sufficient  without  something  to  give  it  polish. 
To  the  mere  men  of  fortune,  literature  becomes, 
very  largely,  the  needful,  ornament  of  private  life, 
so  many  persons  having  permanent  wealth,  that  it 
disappears,  as  a  title  by  itself,  to  distinction  ;  whilst 
the  professional  author  pursues  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession. A  more  marked  illustration  of  the  separ- 
ation of  the  two  classes  could  not  easily  be  selected 
perhaps,  than  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Wilberforce 
should  never  have  met  Dr.  Johnson,  both  being 
social  in  their  habits.  Johnson,  it  is  true,  being  in 
advanced  life,  (though  he  was  still  in  full  fame, 
writing  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,)  and  Wilberforce 
in  early  life ;  at  which  epoch  to  each  it  was,  that 
they  were  contemporary.  Their  political  creed 
was  also  much  the  same.  There  is  doubtless  more 
of  approximation  now  between  these  two  classes 
in  England,  than  in  Johnson's  time,  and  prior  to 
his  time.  Their  still  nearer  approach  might  im- 
prove authors  in  their  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  strengthen  literature  and  science  in  the  circles 
of  influence  and  power ;  each  class  lending  aid  to 
the  other,  as  in  all  intercourses  among  the  enlight- 
ened." 

CANNING  ON  THE  LORDS. 

"  I  spoke  of  the  house  of  lords  ;  remarking,  that 
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in  that  body,  indeed,  I  had  anticipated  a  style  of 
speaking  somewhat  more  like  conversation,  not 
only  from  its  fewer  numbers,  but  component  mate- 
rials ;  but  that,  to  my  observation,  as  yet  its  ora- 
tory seemed  rather  elaborate  and  ambitious,  with 
much  that  would  seem  to  indicate  painstaking,  in 
a  degree  beyond  that  which  I  had  witnessed  in  the 
house  of  commons.  He  acquiesced  ;  but  added, 
that  some  of  its  chief  speakers  had  been  formed  in 
tbe  house  of  commons.  I  replied,  that  perhaps 
that  might  account  for  what  had  also  struck  me  so 
far,  in  listening  to  the  debates  of  each  house — 
namely,  that  the  average  speaking  among  the  peers 
was  best.  He  agreed  to  it,  as  a  present  fact ;  re- 
marking, that  another  reason  perhaps  was,  that  the 
house  of  peers,  for  its  numbers  was  better  stocked 
with  men  thoroughly  educated." 

There  is  a  brief  passage  from  the  account  of  a 
visit  to  Holkham  during  the  celebrated  "  sheep 
shearing,"  as  it  was  called  : — 

M  Of  the  social  scene,  which  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  it  all,  I  hardly  dare  trust  myself  to  speak,  lest 
I  should  seem  to  exaggerate.  The  number  of  Mr. 
Coke's  guests,  meaning  those  lodged  at  his  man- 
sion, was,  I  believe,  about  fifty,  comprehending 
those  I  have  named  and  others,  as  I  could  scarcely 
know  all  in  a  visit  of  a  week.  But  his  friends  and 
neighbors  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  other  coun- 
try gentlemen  and  visitors  from  parts  of  England 
farther  off,  arriving  every  morning  after  breakfast 
in  carriages  or  on  horseback  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  scene,  under  invitations  from  Mr.  Coke 
to  be  present  at  it  and  stay  to  dinner,  amounted  to 
about  six  hundred  each  day.  On  tbe  second  day 
I  was  informed  that,  including  the  home  guests, 
covers  were  laid  down  for  six  hundred  and  fifty. 
All  were  comfortably  accommodated,  and  fared 
sumptuously.  Holkham  House  covers  an  acre  of 
ground.  Looking  at  it  on  one  of  the  mornings 
with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  others,  and  viewing 
its  imposing  centre,  from  which  proceed  four  wings 
connected  by  corridors,  the  general  conjecture 
seemed  to  be  that  such  an  edifice  could  scarcely  be 
built  at  the  present  day  for  less  than  half  a  million 
of  pounds  sterling.  It  was  built,  I  understood,  in 
the  middle  or  early  part  of  last  century,  by  Lord 
Leicester,  who  was  many  years  in  Italy,  where  he 
studied  the  models  upon  which,  after  his  return  to 
England,  it  was  erected.  Of  the  furniture  in  such 
a  mansion,  the  paintings,  tapestry,  mirrors,  rural 
ornaments,  and  all  else,  it  need  but  be  said  that  it 
is  adapted  to  the  mansion.  The  library,  of  many 
thousand  volumes,  is  a  treasure.  *  *  Of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Coke  dispensed  the  hospitalities 
of  the  week,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  too 
much.  All  received  from  him  the  greatest  atten- 
tion and  kindness.  His  landed  property  in  Norfolk 
comprehends,  I  understand,  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand acres,  and  he  has  estates  in  other  parts  of 
England.  His  income  from  the  whole  is  rated,  I 
believe,  at  .£60,000  sterling  a  year,  going  higher 
when  agricultural  prices  are  high.  On  one  of  the 
days  we  were  shown  through  all  the  offices  of  the 
basement  story  of  the  house,  and  taken  into  the 
cellars.  The  latter  were  filled  with  the  abundant 
and  various  stores  and  wines  to  have  been  expected 
at  a  country  homestead  in  England,  long  the  seat 
of  that  speeies  of  hospitality  where  it  would  be 
hard  to  decide  whether  the  eye  is  most  struck  with 
what  is  munificent,  or  the  heart  with  what  is  kind. 
I  had  reason  to  know  that,  at  Christmas  and  other 
seasons  devoted  to  country  festivities  in  England, 
although  Holkham  House  was  not  indeed  filled  as 


I  lately  saw  it,  its  hospitalities  were  bravely  kept 
up.  Mr.  Blakie,  the  steward  of  Mr.  Coke,  informed 
us  that  the  annual  cost  of  malt  liquors  used  for  the 
entire  Holkham  establishment,  including  the  work- 
ing people  out  of  doors,  as  well  as  servants  of  the 
household,  was  £3000." 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  dinner  at  Gloucester 
Lodge,  then  the  residence  of  Mr.  Canning  : — 

"It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  assemble  a 
company  better  fitted  to  make  a  dinner  party 
agreeable,  or  to  have  brought  them  together  at  a 
better  moment.  Parliament  having  just  risen,  Mr. 
Canning,  and  his  two  colleagues  of  the  cabinet, 
Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Robinson,  seemed  like 
birds  let  out  of  a  cage.  There  was  much  small 
talk,  some  of  it  very  sprightly.  Ten  o'clock  arriv- 
ing, with  little  disposition  to  rise  from  table,  Mr. 
Canning  proposed  that  we  should  play  '  Twenty 
Questions.'  This  was  new  to  me  and  the  other 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  present,  though 
we  had  all  been  a  good  while  in  England.  The 
game  consisted  in  endeavors  to  find  out  your 
thoughts  by  asking  twenty  questions.  The  ques- 
tions were  to  be  put  plainly,  though  in  the  alterna- 
tive, if  desired  ;  the  answers  to  be  also  plain  and 
direct.  The  object  of  your  thoughts  not  to  be  an 
abstract  idea,  or  anything  so  occult,  or  scientific, 
or  technical,  as  not  to  be  supposed  to  enter  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  company;  but  something  well 
known  to  the  present  day,  or  to  general  history. 
It  might  be  any  name  of  renown,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, man  or  woman  ;  or  any  work  or  memorial  of 
art  well  known,  but  not  a  mere  event,  as  a  battle, 
for  instance.  These  were  mentioned  as  among 
the  general  rules  of  the  game,  serving  to  denote 
its  character.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Canning, 
assisted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
sat  next  to  him,  should  put  the  questions  ;  and  that 
I,  assisted  by  Lord  Granville,  who  sat.  next  to  me, 
sbould  give  the  answers.  Lord  Granville  and  my- 
self were,  consequently,  to  have  the  thought  or 
secret  in  common  ;  and  it  was  well  understood, 
that  the  discovery  of  it,  if  made,  was  to  be  the 
fair  result  of  mental  inference  from  the  questions 
and  answers,  not  of  signs  passing,  or  hocus  pocus 
of  any  description.  With  these  as  the  prelimina- 
ries, and  the  parties  sitting  face  to  face,  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  table,  we  began  the  battle. 

"  First  question  (by  Mr.  Canning.) — Does  what 
you  have  thought  of  belong  to  the  animal  or  vege- 
table kingdom  1     Answer — To  the  vegetable. 

"Second  question. — Is  it  manufactured,  or  un- 
manufactured?    Manufactured. 

"Third. — Is  it  a  solid  or  a  liquid?  A  solid. 
[How  could  it  be  a  liquid,  said  one  of  the  com- 
pany, slyly,  unless  vegetable  soup  !] 

"  Fourth. — Is  it  a  thing  entire  in  itself  or  in 
parts?     Entire. 

"  Fifth. — Is  it  for  private  use  or  public?   Public. 

"  Sixth. — Does  it  exist  in  England,  or  out  of  it? 
In  England. 

"  Seventh. — Is  it  single,  or  are  there  others  of 
the  same  kind  ?     Single. 

"Eighth. — Is  it  historical,  or  only  existent  at 
present?     Both. 

"  Ninth. — For  ornament  or  use?     Both. 

"  Tenth. — Has  it  any  connection  with  the  per- 
son of  the  king?     No. 

"  Eleventh. — Is  it  carried,  or  does  it  support  it- 
self?   The  former. 

"  Twelfth. -^Does  it  pass  by  succession  ?  [Nei- 
ther Lord  Granville  nor  myself  being  quite  certain 
on  this  point,  the  question  was  not  answered  ;  but, 
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Twentieth. - 
s?    Movable. 


as  it  was  thought  that  the  very  hesitation  to  answer 
might  serve  to  shed  light  upon  the  secret,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  question  should  be  counted  as  one, 
in  the  progress  of  the  game.] 

"  Thirteenth. — "Was  it  used  at  the  coronation  ? 
Yes. 

"  Fourteenth. — In  the  Hall  or  Abbey  ?  Probably 
in  both  ;  certainly  in  the  Hall. 

"  Fifteenth. — Does  it  belong  specially  to  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation,  or  is  it  used  at  other 
times !     It  is  used  at  other  times. 

"Sixteenth. — Is  it  exclusively  of  a  vegetable 
nature,  or  is  it  not,  in  some  parts,  a  compound  of 
a  vegetable  and  a  mineral  ?  Exclusively  of  a  vege- 
table nature. 

"Seventeenth. — What  is  its  shape?  [This 
question  was  objected  to  as  too  particular  ;  and  the 
company  inclining  to  think  so,  it  was  withdrawn  ; 
but  Mr.  Canning  saying  it  would  be  hard  upon 
him  to  count  it,  as  it  was  withdrawn,  the  decision 
was  in  his  favor  on  that  point,  and  it  was  not 
counted.] 

"  Seventeenth,  (repeated.) — Is  it  decorated  or 
simple  ?  [We  made  a  stand  against  this  question 
also,  as  too  particular  ;  but  the  company  not  in- 
clining to  sustain  us  this  time,  I  had  to  answer  it, 
and  said  that  it  was  simple.] 

"Eighteenth. — Is  it  used  in  the  ordinary  cere- 
monial of  the  house  of  commons,  or  house  of  lords  I 
No. 

"  Nineteenth. — Is  it  ever  used  by  either  house? 
No. 

-Is  it  generally  stationary  or  mov- 
The  whole  number  of  questions 
being  now  exhausted,  there  was  a  dead  pause. 
The  interest  had  gone  on  increasing  as  the  game 
advanced,  until,  coming  to  the  last  question,  it 
grew  to  be  like  neck-and-neck  at  the  close  of  a 
race.  Mr.  Canning  was  evidently  under  concern 
lest  he  should  be  foiled,  as  by  the  law  of  the  game 
he  would  have  beenl  if  he  had  not  now  solved  the 
enigma.  He  sat  silent  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  then, 
rolling  his  rich  eye  about,  and  with  his  countenance 
a  little  anxious,  and  in  an  accent  by  no  means  over- 
confident, he  exclaimed,  'I  think  it  must  be  the 
wand  of  the  Lord  High-Steward  !'  And  it  was — 
even  so.  This  wand  is  a  long,  plain,  white  staff, 
not  much  thicker  than  your  middle  finger,  and,  as 
such,  justifies  all  the  answers  given.  In  answering 
the  ninth  question,  Lord  Granville  and  I,  who  con- 
ferred together  in  a  whisper  as  to  all  answers  not 
at  once  obvious,  remembered  that  some  quaint  old 
English  writers  say  that  the  lord  high-steward 
carried  his  staff  to  beat  off  intruders  from  his 
majesty's  treasury!  When  at  the  twelfth,  Mr. 
Canning  illustrated  the  nature  of  his  question  by 
referring  to  the  rod  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  which 
he  said  did  not  pass  by  succession,  each  new  in- 
cumbent procuring,  as  he  supposed,  a  new  one  for 
himself,  I  said  that  it  was  not  the  lord  chamber- 
lain's rod  ;  but  the  very  mention  of  this  was  '  burn- 
ing,'1 as  children  say  when  they  play  hide-and- 
seek  ;  and  in  answering  that  it  was  not,  I  had  to 
take  care  of  my  emphasis.  The  questions  were 
not  put  in  the  rapid  manner  in  which  they  will  be 
read  ;  but  sometimes  after  considerable  intervals, 
not  of  silence — for  they  were  enlivened  by  occa- 
sional remarks  thrown  in  by  the  company,  all  of 
whom  grew  intent  upon  the  pastime  as  it  advanced, 
though  Mr.  Canning  alone  put  the  questions,  and 
I  alone  gave  out  the  answers.  It  lasted  upwards 
of  an  hour,  the  wine  ceasing  to  go  round.  On  Mr. 
Canning's  success,  for  it  was  touch-and-go  with 


him,  there  was  a  burst  of  approbation,  we  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  saying,  that  we  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  let  him  ask  us  too  many  questions 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  lest  he  should  find  out  every 
secret  that  we  had  !" 


From  the  Britannia. 
THE    CAREER    OF    DON   CARLOS. 

The  march  of  events  in  Spain  has  always  baffled 
political  prophets.  Many  years  has  that  unfortu- 
nate country  been  in  a  state  of  revolution.  She 
has  become  bankrupt — has  been  in  turn  devastated 
and  depopulated — and  yet  where  is  the  statesman 
or  historian  who  has  sufficiently  comprehended  her 
position  to  claim  the  credit  of  having  anticipated 
events?  Unforeseen  and  incredible  facts  have 
been  constantly  on  the  tapis,  without  the  power  of 
any  individual  to  have  predicted  any  phasis  in 
Spanish  affairs.  The  axiom  of  historians,  that  it 
is  in  the  tendency  of  things  mundane  to  reproduce 
themselves,  can  have  no  corroboration  in  Spain. 
She  must  be  taken  as  the  country  of  exceptions, 
where  the  event  the  least  expected  is  the  most 
likely  to  happen.  The  fundamental  points  of  the 
private  and  particular  character  of  this  nation  are 
little  understood,  for  it  is  useless  to  apply  the  page 
of  ordinary  history  practically  as  regards  Spain. 
The  abdication  of  Don  Carlos  was  certainly  not 
anticipated  by  those  persons  who  have  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  watching  his  career ;  but,  his 
claims  to  the  throne  having  been  voluntarily  given 
up,  it  is  now  the  moment  to  bestow  a  rapid  glance 
at  the  extraordinary  events  of  his  life,  many  of  the 
scenes  of  which  equal,  in  romance  and  incident, 
those  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland. 

Don  Carlos  was  born  March  29,  1788.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Charles  IV.  In  the  early  part 
of  Don  Carlos'  life  he  passed  almost  unnoticed. 

It  was  in  1808,  at  the  castle  of  Marac,  that  he 
first  displayed  any  indication  of  character.  Na- 
poleon having  proposed  to  the  infantes  of  Spain  to 
resign  their  rights  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  Don 
Carlos  alone  replied,  "Mas  vale  morir  que  vivir 
sin  honor;  yo  no  consiento."  "  Rather  die  than 
live  without  honor  ;  I  will  not  consent."  This 
incident  supplies  the  key  to  the  after  actions  of 
Don  Carlos.  His  conduct  arose  not  so  much  from 
determination  of  purpose  as  from  religious  feel- 
ings. Legitimacy  with  him  was  religion ;  and 
his  calm  and  dignified  manner,  whether  in  the 
phases  of  good  or  evil  fortune,  has  arisen  from  the 
conviction  that  he  was  obeying  the  decrees  of 
Heaven.  Don  Carlos,  without  having  a  particle 
of  military  courage,  has  displayed  great  resigna- 
tion in  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  In  1820  he  op- 
posed the  Liberals,  but  he  mixed  in  no  political 
intrigues  during  his  brother's  reign. 

The  alteration  in  the  law  of  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Spain  arose  from  family  divisions.  Fer- 
dinand VII.  had  four  wives,  three  of  whom  died 
without  leaving  any  heirs  to  the  crown.  The 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Maria  Christina,  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  I.,  king  of  Naples,  was  the  result 
of  intrigues  of  a  Camarilla,  headed  by  Princess 
Louisa  Carlotta,  the  consort  of  the  infant  Don 
Francisco.  By  this  union  Ferdinand  had  issue 
Maria  Isabella,  born  Oct.  10,  1830,  who  suc- 
ceeded her  father  Sept.  29,  1833,  and  the  Infanta 
Maria  Louisa,  born  Jan.  30,  1832.  The  right  of 
Isabella  was  disputed  by  Don  Carlos,  on  the  ground 
of  the  law  passed  by  Philip  V.  and  the  General 
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Cortez  specially  convoked  to  regulate  the  succes- 
sion established  in  1713,  and  ratified  by  the  great 
powers  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  This  law  formally 
declared  that  preference  should  be  first  given  to 
the  heirs  male  descending  from  Philip  V.,  and, 
however  remote,  the  princes  should  reign  in  pref- 
erence to  princesses.  This  act  has  been  erro- 
neously called  the  Salic  Law ;  but  in  France  fe- 
males are  always  excluded  from  the  crown,  whilst 
in  Spain  the  law  of  Philip  V.  allowed  their  sway 
in  the  event  of  the  male  line  being  totally  extinct. 

The  Princess  Carlotta,  having  received  some 
slight  from  the  first  wife  of  Don  Carlos,  the  Prin- 
cess Francesca  resolved  to  exclude  him  from  the 
throne.  Her  first  plan  was  to  bring  about  Ferdi- 
nand's fourth  marriage  ;  and  to  procure  the  abro- 
gation of  Philip  V.'s  law,  by  reviving  the  expedi- 
ents of  the  Cortes  of  1789,  on  the  demand  of 
Charles  IV.  In  that  year  a  Cortes,  not  specially 
convened  for  the  purpose  according  to  the  funda- 
mental laws,  by  a  secret  decree  changed  the  order 
of  succession,  abandoning  the  principle  of  the 
male  line  first,  and  taking  female  in  default  of 
male  issue.  Ferdinand  Vll.  ordered  the  publica- 
tion of  this  expediente,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1830. 
Protests  were  instantly  made  against  this  expe- 
diente by  the  French,  Neapolitan,  and  Sardinian 
branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  hatred 
of  the  Neapolitan  princesses  against  the  Portu- 
guese princesses  had  thus  far  succeeded,  but  a 
severe  illness  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  at  St.  Ildefonso, 
prompted  him  to  revoke  by  a  royal  rescript  the 
decree  abrogating  the  law  of  Philip  V.  The  order 
of  succession,  as  established  in  1713,  thus  re- 
mained unimpaired ;  but  the  Princess  Carlotta, 
who  was  then  at  Seville,  travelled  express  to  St. 
Ildefonso,  and  exerted  her  power  over  Christina 
so  successfully  that  Ferdinand  was  induced  to  re- 
call the  royal  rescript.  Calomarde,  the  minister, 
who  had  witnessed  the  signature,  was  disgraced, 
and,  but  for  a  flight  into  France,  would  have  been 
assassinated.  Ferdinand  was  in  a  complete  state 
of  imbecility  and  was  led  entirely  by  Zea  Bermu- 
dez  when  his  majesty  made  his  retractation  in  Dec, 
1832.  The  Cortes'  decision  of  1789  was  again 
promulgated,  and  Don  Carlos  and  his  family  emi- 
grated to  Portugal  with  the  Princess  of  Beira  in 
May,  1833.  On  the  20th  of  June  in  that  year  the 
ceremony  of  the  jura,  or  swearing  fidelity  to  Isa- 
bella, took  place  with  great  pomp  at  Madrid  ; 
but  on  the  29th  of  April  previously  Don  Carlos 
made  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  rights  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  in  default  of  male  heirs  to  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  who  died  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember following,  when  Queen  Christina  assumed 
the  regency. 

The  civil  war  in  Spain  then  commenced,  and  an 
immediate  appeal  was  made  to  the  sword.  Chris- 
tina was  in  quiet  possession  at  Madrid,  and  Don 
Carlos  was  a  refugee  in  Portugal  ;  but  when  Cor- 
dova, the  regent's  envoy,  delivered  to  Carlos 
Quinto  the  order  to  repair  to  Italy,  an  indignant  re- 
fusal was  given.  Zea  Bermudez  threatened  se- 
questration, but  Don  Carlos  approached  the  Span- 
ish frontier.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the 
prince  had  possessed  military  energy  he  might 
have  entered  Spain;  and  had  he,  like  Napoleon, 
boldly  presented  himself  to  the  troops,  then  com- 
manded by  Rodii,  they  would  have  taken  up  arms 
in  his  favor.  General  Saarsfield  might  have  been 
gained,  but  Don  Carlos'  want  of  foresight  and 
irresolution  was  his  ruin.  The  Curate  Merino 
and  Brigadier  Cuevellas  were  first  in  the  field  in 


Castile,  and  several  chiefs  of  note  raised  the  ban- 
ner of  Carlos  Quinto  in  the  Basque  provinces. 
These  first  efforts,  if  they  had  been  seconded  by 
Saarsfield's  adhesion,  would  have  terminated  the 
struggle.  At  this  early  period  the  war  assumed  a 
horrible  character.  Zavala's  two  daughters  had 
been  seized  by  the  Christinos,  and  with  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  were  always  placed  in  the  front 
rank,  with  their  tirailleurs  to  prevent  the  Carlists 
from  firing  on  them.  Zavala,  however,  after  a 
fearful  paternal  struggle,  performed  his  painful 
duty.  He  addressed  his  troops,  and  opened  fire 
on  the  enemy,  killing  the  men  who  led  his  chil- 
dren in  the  front  rank,  but  fortunately  rescuing 
them  after  a  severe  bayonet  charge.  The  next 
act  of  atrocity  which  stamped  the  character  of  this 
civil  war  was  the  trap  laid  for  General  Santos 
Ladron  by  the  Christino  chief  Lorenzo.  La- 
dron  was  shot  on  the  15th  of  October,  1833,  at 
Pampeluna ;  and  his  death,  being  a  popular  man 
in  Navarre,  was  the  cause  of  the  rising  of  that 
kingdom.  The  prospects  of  the  Carlists  were, 
however,  quite  desperate  until  the  appearance  of 
Zumalacarregui.  He  was  born  in  1788,  and  in 
October,  1833,  joined  the  insurgents  in  Navarre. 
The  superiority  of  the  great  mind  soon  asserted 
its  mastery,  and  the  ascendancy  of  his  military 
genius  and  distinguished  bravery  was  decided  on 
the  followers  of  Don  Carlos.  We  cannot  follow 
him  in  his  career  of  triumphs,  from  the  moment 
that  he  commenced  with  about  a  thousand  men, 
and  left  a  well-disciplined  army  of  30,000,  to 
perish,  not,  as  is  too  generally  believed,  by  a  ran- 
dom shot  from  Bilbao,  but  from  poison  adminis- 
tered by  fiends  of  his  own  party,  jealous  of  his 
chivalrous  courage,  unflinching  integrity,  and  no- 
ble patriotism. 

We  must  return  to  Don  Carlo6,  whom  we  left 
suffering  dreadful  privations  during  the  last  days 
of  Miguel's  dominion  in  Portugal.  After  the 
successes  of  Don  Pedro's  army,  Don  Carlos  was 
closely  pursued  by  Rodil,  who  seized  in  the  re- 
treat all  the  royal  baggage,  so  that  the  Infanta 
Francesca  (his  first  wife)  declared  one  day  to  one 
of  the  suite,  with  a  smile,  "  I  have  absolutely 
nothing  left  but  what  I  have  on."  Whilst  Zu- 
malacarregui's  successes  were  the  talk  of  Europe, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  pronounced  him  to 
be  one  of  the  most  surprising  warriors  of  any  age, 
Don  Carlos  was  following  in  the  wake  of  Don 
Miguel,  till  the  Evora  capitulation  drove  them  out 
of  Portugal.  In  June,  1834,  Don  Miguel  em- 
barked for  Genoa  and  Don  Carlos  for  Portsmouth. 
It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  Don  Carlos 
had  given  some  pledge  not  to  enter  Spain  as  the 
condition  of  his  embarkation  for  England  ;  but 
this  assertion  has  been  denied  by  Don  Carlos  and 
every  person  who  negotiated  with  the  English 
authorities.  On  the  arrival  of  Don  Carlos  at 
Portsmouth,  Mr.  Backhouse  waited  on  him  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Palmerston,  to  propose  the  entire  re- 
nunciation of  the  prince's  claims  to  the  throne, 
offering,  as  the  condition  of  this  renunciation,  a 
handsome  pension  from  Spain,  to  be  guaranteed 
by  England.  Don  Carlos'  reply  was  to  the  same 
effect  as  to  the  propositions  of  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand— that  he  would  never  renounce  his  lawful 
rights.  On  the  18th  the  prince  landed,  and  took 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Elisondo.  During  the  prince's 
stay  despatches  were  received  from  Zumalacar- 
regui, urging  his  immediate  presence  in  Spain. 
Don  Carlos,  having  resolved  to  try  his  fortunes  in 
the  Basque  provinces,  commissioned  Baron  de  los 
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Valles,  a  Frenchman,  to  make  the  requisite  ar- 
rangement. The  latter  procured  passports  from 
Trinidad  for  Spain,  under  the  names  of  Sorez  and 
Sanbot,  the  former  for  Don  Carlos,  the  latter 
for  Los  Valles.  Talleyrand,  then  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's ambassador,  was  completely  duped.  Don 
Carlos,  whilst  in  London,  resided  at  Gloucester- 
lodge,  formerly  the  residence  of  Canning.  On  the 
1st  of  July  it  was  pretended  that  Don  Carlos  had 
fallen  ill,  and  bulletins  to  that  effect  were  daily  in- 
serted in  the  Morning  Post.  But  on  leaving 
Gloucester-lodge  the  prince  went  to  a  French- 
man's house  in  Welbeck-street,  and  a  lady  cut  off 
his  moustachios  and  dyed  his  hair.  After  a  prayer 
from  the  Bishop  of  Leon,  Don  Carlos  kneeling  at 
his  feet,  the  prince  departed  for  Brighton  with  Los 
Valles,  and  embarked  for  Dieppe,  and  passed  a 
night  in  that  port.  Los  Valles  had  a  violent  al- 
tercation with  the  police  about  the  passports,  but 
at  length  they  were  granted  for  the  baths  of  Bag- 
nitres.  They  alighted  in  Paris  at  the  Hotel  Meu- 
rice,  and  from  thence  went  to  lodge  at  the  Rue  de 
Bourbon.  M.  Jauge,  the  banker,  provided  funds, 
and  they  started  in  a  travelling-carriage  from  his 
residence  at  eight  o'clock  at  night.  On  the  Place 
Louis  XV.  a  remarkable  incident  occurred.  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  family  met  Don  Carlos.  Baron 
de  los  Valles  thus  describes  this  singular  meet- 
ing :— 

"  Our  carriage  was  at  this  moment  detained  by 
a  species  of  pleasure-car,  covered  over  with  a 
cloth  awning.  1  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  car  to  see 
who  were  the  illustrious  travellers  for  whom  our 
postilion  gave  way,  and  I  recognized  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  family  proceeding  to  Neuilly. 
I  quickly  pointed  them  out  to  the  king,  saying, 
'Look  before  you,  sire,  and  behold  your  august 
cousin,  the  king  of  the  French,  who  comes  to 
wish  you  a  happy  journey.'  Charles  V.  hastened 
to  look  at  his  worthy  relative,  who  erroneously 
fancied  that  some  evil  was  brewing  to  him,  and 
raised  his  hand  to  his  royal  gray  hat,  graciously 
lowering  it  to  his  Spanish  majesty.  Queen  Ame- 
lia and  the  princesses,  her  daughters,  vied  in 
courtesy  with  their  father.  The  king  laughed 
heartily  at  Louis  Philippe's  salutation,  and  whis- 
pered to  me,  '  My  worthy  cousin  of  Orleans  does 
not  suspect  that  I  am  traversing  his  dominions 
without  his  leave,  and  am  preparing  to  tear  up 
with  the  point  of  my  sword  his  treaty  of  the  quad- 
ruple alliance.'  " 

Another  anecdote  is  related  of  this  prince,  that  a 
postilion,  on  demanding  his  perquisite,  said  to 
Don  Carlos,  "  You  must  own  that  I  drove  you 
along  as  if  you  had  been  a  king  ;"  to  which  the 
prince  replied,  "  If  I  had  been  one  perhaps  you 
would  not  have  driven  so  fast."  At  Bayonne, 
the  Marquis  de  Lalande,  and  M.  Detroyat,  an  inn- 
keeper, concerted  the  measures  for  the  safe  ar- 
rival of  Don  Carlos  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  The 
prince,  on  seeing  an  eagle  rise  and  soar  towards 
Navarre  as  he  touched  his  native  soil,  on  July  9, 
1834,  exclaimed  that  it  was  a  good  omen — one, 
however,  that  was  not  destined  to  be  realized. 

Don  Carlos  was  well  received  ;  and,  had  he 
played  the  part  of  the  warrior  instead  of  the  mon- 
arch, his  cause  would  have  assumed  a  different 
aspect.  Zumalacarregui  had  beaten,  in  turn,  all 
the  queen's  generals ;  but  the  presence  of  Don 
Carlos  with  a  train  of  priests  and  civilians  impeded 
his  operations.  Rodil's  pursuit  of  the  prince  ex- 
posed the  latter  to  severe  straits ;  and,  on  the 
night  of  Sept.  24, 1834,  Rodil,  Lorenzo,  and  Oraa 


had  completely  surrounded  the  prince,  who  would 
have  been  taken  but  for  the  guide,  Juan  Esain, 
who  carried  him  on  his  shoulders  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  enemy.  Nothing  but  the  affection  of 
the  mountaineers  for  their  Rey  saved  him.  Don 
Carlos  displayed  much  firmness  in  these  vicissi- 
tudes, but  never  evinced  any  disposition  to  share 
in  the  operations  of  Zumalacarregui.  The  sys- 
tem of  warfare  of  the  Christino  generals  was  to 
decimate  the  inhabitants  and  famish  the  people  by 
burning  the  crops.  Sanguinary  scenes  produced 
Carlist  reprisals,  and  the  mutual  shootings  were 
appalling.  Every  species  of  calamity  fell  on  the 
devoted  Basque  population,  and  the  cholera  was 
added  to  the  other  horrors.  Mina  rivalled  in  cru- 
elty Rodil,  and  the  Carlist  chiefs  in  their  turn 
were  equally  bloodthirsty.  Every  prisoner  taken 
on  either  side  was  shot.  At  length  the  tory  min- 
istry came  into  power,  and,  although  the  quadru- 
ple treaty  was  religiously  observed,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  from  sentiments  of  humanity,  charged 
Lord  Elliot  and  Colonel  Gurwood  with  a  mission 
to  the  Christino  and  Carlist  generals  to  put  an  end 
to  the  exterminating  character  of  the  war.  A 
secret  mission  to  produce  an  arrangement  com- 
pletely failed,  but  the  convention  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  was  signed  by  Valdez  and  Zumala- 
carregui, April  28,  1835. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1834,  the  Princess 
Francisca,  the  first  wife  of  Don  Carlos,  died,  in 
her  35th  year,  at  Alverstock,  leaving  three  sons — 
Charles,  born  Jan.  31,  1818,  who  bears  the  title 
of  the  Prince  of  Asturius ;  John,  born  May  15, 
1822;  and  Ferdinand,  born  Oct.  19,  1834. 

The  death  of  Zumalacarregui,  joined  to  the  ac- 
tive cooperation  of  the  British  government  in  favor 
of  the  Christinos,  and  the  services  of  the  British 
legion,  were  heavily  felt  by  the  Carlists.  In  De- 
cember, 1836,  they  were  totally  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Luchana,  by  Espartero,  Lord  John  Hay, 
and  Colonel  Wylde.  But  they  again  rallied  vig- 
orously. In  the  spring  of  1837  the  Christinos  re- 
solved on  a  grand  movement  from  St.  Sebastian, 
Espartero  taking  the  chief  command,  and  Evans 
playing  second  fiddle.  The  Carlists,  instead  of 
losing  strength  by  defending  their  lines,  suddenly 
resolved  to  advance  upon  Madrid,  via  Catalonia, 
Valencia,  and  Aragon.  Another  potent  reason 
which  prompted  the  royal  expedition  of  1837,  and 
which  has  never  yet  been  published,  was,  that  the 
Basque  provinces  were  completely  exhausted,  from 
the  burdens  imposed  on  them  in  keeping  the 
troops,  and  that  a  deputation  had  arrived  at  Es- 
tella,  from  Madrid,  assuring  Don  Carlos  that  his 
presence  before  the  capital  would  be  the  signal  for 
a  rising  in  his  favor.  On  the  15th  of  May  this 
expedition  marched,  with  Don  Sebastian  as  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  Moreno  as  chief  of  the 
staff.  There  may  he  no  indiscretion  in  now  stat- 
ing what  was  the  amount  of  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  minister  of  finance,  on  leaving  the  pro- 
vinces. It  amounted  to  less  than  j£llO  on  the  loth 
of  May,  the  day  of  the  march.  This  was  the 
sum  to  conquer  a  capital.  The  first  mishap  was 
that  Cabrera,  who  was  expected  from  Aragon 
with  his  division,  was  unable  to  obey  the  royal 
orders.  In  his  absence  the  Carlists  were  several 
times  surprised  and  defeated,  and,  after  great  pri- 
vations, Don  Carlos  resolved  to  push  on  for  the 
Ebro,  to  join  Cabrera,  in  whom  he  had  great 
faith.  Cabrera  began  the  war  with  a  stick  that 
he  cut  out  of  a  forest,  and  knocked  a  Chris- 
tino officer  off  his  horse  with  it,  thus  acquiring 
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arms  and  being  mounted.  And  yet  this  youth  in 
less  than  two  years  was  virtually  master  of  Cata- 
lonia, Valencia,  Aragon,  and  pushed  his  guerillas 
into  Castile.  On  the  29th  of  June  the  Ebro  was 
crossed  at  Cherta  in  boats  provided  by  Cabrera. 
"  Te  Deum"  was  then  sung  by  the  Carlists,  and 
special  envoys  were  despatched  to  the  northern 
powers  to  acknowledge  Don  Carlos  as  he  had 
passed  the  Ebro.  In  the  Huerta  of  Valencia  the 
Carlists  fared  well,  bat  on  the  15th  of  July  sus- 
tained a  defeat  from  Oraa,  at  Chiva,  and  were 
shamefully  surprised  and  routed.  On  the  20th  a 
division  of  the  expedition  took  place.  Cabrera 
marched  towards  Castile,  and  Don  Carlos  roamed 
through  Lower  Aragon.  The  sufferings  of  the 
army  were  again  severe  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
August  the  whole  expedition  might  have  been 
taken  if  Espartero  had  done  his  duty. 

Don  Carlos  kept  up  his  fortitude,  and  never 
failed  to  attend  mass  and  join  in  the  "  Te  Deum" 
at  every  village  he  entered.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  population  certainly  manifested  itself  strongly 
everywhere.  On  the  24th  of  August,  Moreno, 
having  successfully  manoeuvred  to  divide  the 
corps  of  Oraa  and  Buerens,  gave  battle  to  the  lat- 
ter at  Villar  de  Los  Navarros,  and  annihilated  his 
division,  taking  3,000  prisoners.  After  some  de- 
lay the  expedition  marched  on  Madrid,  but  Zaria- 
tegui  having  failed  to  arrive  with  his  division,  and 
no  movement  being  displayed  by  the  Carlists  in 
the  capital,  a  quick  retreat  took  place  against  the 
wish  of  Cabrera,  who  declared  that  he  would  for 
the  future  act  for  himself,  and  thus  the  Carlist 
forces  were  divided.  The  moral  effect  of  this  re- 
treat was  never  got  over.  As  the  misery  of  the 
Basque  population  increased,  the  Christino  stock- 
jobbers in  Paris  and  London  doubled  their  offers 
to  the  Carlist  generals  ;  and,  after  a  few  of  them 
had  been  assassinated  by  Maroto,  Don  Carlos  was 
driven  into  France  by  combined  treason  and  vio- 
lence. He  acted  with  great  timidity  on  the  dis- 
pute with  Maroto.  The  latter  was  a  cold-blooded 
ruffian,  who  disposed  of  his  enemies  by  a  summary 
process  of  shooting  without  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

In  1839  Don  Carlos  was  consigned  to  Bourges 
by  the  French  and  English  governments.  The 
war  was  kept  up  a  short  time  in  the  spring  of 
1840  ;  but  the  Count  d'Espagne  was  eventually 
assassinated  in  Catalonia,  and  Cabrera,  ill  and 
broken-hearted,  was  driven  into  France.  The 
Duke  of  Victory  was  established  in  Madrid,  and  in 
turn  driven  from  the  kingdom  by  Queen  Christina. 
The  same  means  that  corrupted  the  Carlist  chiefs 
were  employed  with  the  Esparteroites  ;  and  his 
star  set  in  turn,  for  his  young  rival,  Narvaez,  to 
rise  to  his  position. 

The  life  of  Don  Carlos  since  1839  has  been 
tranquil.  He  has  attended  mass  daily,  and  taken 
his  chocolate  as  regularly.  To  every  plan  de- 
vised for  his  escape — and  we  know  of  one  that 
could  not  have  failed — he  has  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
A  small  allowance  was  daily  forwarded  to  him  by 
some  monarchs,  and,  with  the  empty  title  of  king, 
given  to  him  by  a  small  suite  and  the  French 
legitimatists,  he  remained  happy.  Propositions 
were  repeatedly  made  to  him  to  allow  the  Prince 
of  Asturias  to  try  his  fortune  in  Spain  ;  but  the 
Princess  of  Beira,  to  whom  he  was  married  by 
procuration  in  Feb.,  1838,  and  who  joined  his  for- 
tunes at  Aspeytia  in  Oct.,  1838,  exercised  her  in- 
fluence to  prevent  the  prince's  escape  from  Bourges. 
When  the  princess  entered  Spain  much  was  ex- 
pected from    her  abilities  and  courage ;   but  she 


had  a  royalty  mania  stronger  even  than  that  of 
Don  Carlos  himself;  and  the  farce  of  a  court  in  a 
camp  completely  baffled  the  skill  of  the  generals. 
The  wretched  train  of  hungry  place-hunters  and 
vulture  priests  in  the  track  of  Don  Carlos  was  his 
curse  from  his  first  entrance  into  Spain.  The 
honor  of  this  prince  is  unquestionable,  and  he  pos- 
sesses the  domestic  virtues  to  an  eminent  degree  ; 
but,  without  common  sense  or  a  reflecting  mind, 
he  has  authorized  acts  of  cruelty  foreign  to  his 
nature.  The  Durango  decree  was  a  great  mis- 
take. He  refused  to  revoke  it,  however ;  al- 
though he  promised,  in  1837,  that  it  should  not  be 
carried  into  execution  whilst  he  was  present  with 
the  army.  When  three  British  officers  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  expedition,  and  a  correspondent 
of  a  morning  paper,  with  some  heat,  told  the 
prince  that  they  must  be  released,  his  reply  was 
dignified.  He  told  the  Englishman  who  spoke  on 
behalf  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  required  no  mon- 
itor to  advise  him  to  perform  a  duty  of  humanity 
and  justice  ;  and  the  officers  were  released.  Had 
Don  Carlos  possessed  the  slightest  approach  to 
military  genius  he  might  have  been  now  in  Mad 
rid.  Very  little  is  required  of  princes  to  give 
them  the  character  of  being  warriors  ;  but  Don 
Carlos  not  only  studiously  kept  aloof  from  the 
field  of  battle,  but  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  en  bourgeois;  and  he  has  been  known,  on 
some  saint  day,  to  attend  mass  in  full  uniform,  go 
to  his  quarters,  and  appear  before  his  army  ranged 
in  battle  in  plain  clothes.  He  detested  even  a  re- 
view, and  was  rarely  persuaded  to  harangue  his 
troops.  In  short,  a  more  unfit  character  to  fight 
for  a  crown  could  not  have  been  found ;  but  a 
kinder-hearted  man  did  not  exist.  In  the  priva- 
tions which  he  shared  equally  with  all,  Don  Car- 
los has  been  known  to  divide  a  black  bit  of  bread 
or  a  bunch  of  grapes  amongst  his  suite. 

He  fell  upon  evil  times.  Ignorance  and  cor- 
ruption are  now  principally  perceptible  in  the 
Spanish  character,  whether  royalist  or  liberal ; 
and,  although  we  hear  of  railroads,  Spain  is  still 
a  century  behindhand  in  civilization.  The  grandees 
are  a  degraded  class,  the  trading  classes  are  de- 
based place-hunters,  and  although  great  nobility 
maybe  found  amongst  the  peasantry,  it  is  counter- 
balanced by  traits  of  Moorish  ferocity.  Self-suf- 
ficient vanity  and  national  avarice  are  now  the 
characteristics  of  the  once  proud  Castilian. 


Calotype. — The  improvements  recently  intro- 
duced by  M.  Claudet  into  the  process  of  Calotype 
(more  properly  Talbotype)  are  absolutely  won- 
derful. Likenesses  are  now  produced  upon  paper, 
which  are  then  placed  before  a  competent  artist, 
who  "  touches  them  up,"  and  makes  of  them  por- 
traits. Many  advantages  are  thus  obtained — not 
the  least  is  that  the  sitter  is  put  to  no  farther  in- 
convenience or  loss  of  time  than  twenty  seconds, 
the  period  which  the  sun  takes  to  make  the  uner- 
ring outline.  We  shall  recur  to  this  subject,  and 
dwell  upon  it  at  greater  length  ;  our  present  pur- 
pose is  to  induce  persons  to  visit  M.  Claudet's  es 
tablishment,  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  and  examine 
the  marvellous  works  thus  produced,  after  they 
have  been  wrought  upon  by  an  accomplished  min- 
iature-painter, Mr.  Mansion.  No  human  hand 
has  ever  obtained  such  brilliant  effects  as  these, 
which  result  from  the  combined  labors  of  Nature 
and  Art. — Art  Union. 


From  the  Britannia  of  14th  June. 
THE    WORLD. 

The  great  religious  questions  which  have  so 
much  absorbed  the  attention  of  Parliament  having 
been  now  quieted,  for  the  time — however  short 
that  time  may  be,  and  however  unhappy  the  re- 
sults of  the  discussion  themselves — leisure  is 
allowed  for  inquiring  what  our  neighbors  of  the 
continent  have  been  doing  all  the  while. 

FRANCE. 

M.  Guizot  has  returned  to  his  seat  in  the  cham- 
ber. His  name  has  been  identified  with  rational 
views,  manly  principles,  and,  the  manliest  of  all,  a 
scorn  of  bullying  and  a  love  of  peace.  He  is  no 
mimic  of  a  military  charlatan,  brandishing  a 
wooden  sword,  and  shooting  off  volleys  of  paper 
bullets — no  coxcomb,  invading  provinces  over  his 
bottle,  and  cashiering  sovereigns  in  the  intervals 
of  scribbling  epigrams  and  bouts  rimes.  But  he  is 
an  honest  man,  who  knows  that  all  the  claptraps 
of  a  French  theatre,  and  an  illumination  of  all  the 
garrets  of  Paris,  would  not  be  worth  the  misery, 
the  havoc,  and  the  crime  of  half  an  hour's  collision 
between  the  navies  of  France  and  England.  He 
knows,  also,  that  there  is  no  impolicy  so  impolitic 
as  war  for  any  other  purpose  than  defence— that 
wars  of  aggression  are  always  national  calamities 
— and  that  Paris  has  been  thrice  entered  by  re- 
taliatory armies  within  the  existing  generation. 
We  therefore  rejoice  at  the  return  of  M.  Guizot  to 
health,  popularity,  and  power. 

On  his  reappearance  in  the  chamber  he  made  a 
long  and  important  speech  descriptive  of  his  gene- 
ral policy.  In  allusion  to  Texas  he  stated  the  in- 
tention of  the  French  government  to  be  neutrality, 
in  case  the  Texans  actually  desired  to  sink  them- 
selves into  the  United  States,  but  protection  in  case 
they  resolved  to  maintain  their  independence.  He 
expressively  added,  that  it  was  clearly  the  interest 
of  France  that  they  should  not  be  absorbed  in  the 
mass  of  the  United  States,  and  that  France  wholly 
preferred  a  balance  of  the  English,  American, 
and  Spanish  possessions  in  the  New  World.  The 
Texans  would  act  wisely  in  following  this  sug- 
gestion. It  ought  to  give  great  confidence  to  their 
government. 

Railways  are  proposed,  talked  of,  and  turned 
into  matters  of  speculation  in  France,  with  all  the 
avidity  of  the  most  excitable  people  on  earth. 
The  share  market  is  besieged  by  crowds,  who 
dance  with  delight  and  hang  on  each  other's  necks, 
when  shares  are  purchasable,  and  who  weep,  tear 
their  hair,  and  execrate  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
when  the  market  is  closed.  But  words  exhaust 
the  sensibilities  of  this  lively  nation.  They  have 
br.en  legislating  on  railroad  systems  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  to  this  hour  there  is  but  one  rail- 
way worth  sixpence  in  all  France,  and  that  is  the 
railway  which  carries  the  holiday  folks  of  Paris  on 
■Sundays  to  Versailles  ! 

But  more  solid  movements  are  beginning. 
English  capital,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
itself  in  London,  where  consuls  are  at  £100,  is 
looking  roand  the  world  for  employment,  and  Eng- 
lish pounds  are  pouring  into  France  to  cover  the 
soil  with  railways.  England,  the  blacksmith  of 
mankind,  is  blackening  herself  still  more,  to  smelt 
iron  and  forge  rails  for  wagon-roads  five  hundred 
miles  at  a  stretch.  Still,  the  expenditure  of  Eng- 
lish money  flung  over  the  continent  may  reconcile 
the  restless  idlers  of  France,  to  the  continuance  of 
peace.    As  a  nation  they  will  never  be  an  atom 
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wiser.  The  chance  of  conquering  Timbuctoo,  or 
scribbling  a  bulletin  from  Abyssinia,  will  always 
have  a  charm  for  France.  But  the  individual  in 
the  counting-house  becomes  quiet  by  the  force  of 
his  occupation.  A  fall  in  stocks  may  throw  cold 
water  upon  a  fiery  harangue  in  the  chambers  ;  and 
the  conscience  which  belongs  to  the  proprietor  of 
a  dozen  or  two  of  shares  in  a  bankrupt  railway, 
with  its  machines  rotting,  and  its  rails  torn  up— 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  squabble  with  Eng- 
land— may  reconcile  even  the  bilious  Gaul  to  the 
calamity  of  seeing  all  nations  eat  their  bread  in 
peace  for  a  dozen  years  to  come. 


The  intelligence  from  Spain  is  of  the  most  satis- 
factory order  that  we  can  expect  from  Spain.  It 
is  quiet,  the  quietness  of  a  dungeon  perhaps  ;  but 
still,  if  a  great  country  makes  itself  a  dungeon,  it 
must  be  governed  according  to  prison  laws.  Nar- 
vaez  has  proved  himself  a  vigorous  gaoler,  and  his 
subjects  are,  beyond  all  question,  infinitely  hap- 
pier, than  when  every  man  in  every  village  had 
his  chance  of  being  dragged  away  by  a  conscrip- 
tion to  fight  for  Christina,  and  be  shot  by  the  Car- 
lists,  or  to  fight  for  Carlos,  and  be  shot  by  the 
Christinos,  caring  for  neither  a  peseta  all  the 
while.  The  little  queen  now  travels  from  city  to 
city,  unrobbed,  undungeoned,  and  unslain  }  the 
queen  mother  has  become  pious  since  her  mar- 
riage, and  makes  a  daily  pilgrimage  round  the 
chapels  of  Madrid,  hearing  masses  in  royal  abun- 
dance. M.  Munoz  has  degenerated  into  a  duke, 
exhibits  the  unhappy  gravity  of  a  grandee,  takes 
his  chocolate  without  fear  of  being  assassinated, 
and  is  forgotten.  The  Spaniards  talk  of  making  a 
railroad  from  Bayonne  to  Cadiz,  which  is  to  throw 
all  the  other  railroads  of  the  world  into  the  shade, 
and  give  the  whole  nation  a  new  velocity.  The 
share  list  is  headed  by  a  whole  battalion  of  gran- 
dees ;  but  we  shall  not  be  too  sanguine  in  its  ever 
excavating  a  foot  in  a  Spanish  soil,  and  shall  re- 
serve our  dreams  of  national  progress,  at  least, 
until  it  is  begun.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
feeling  an  interest  in  the  countrymen  of  Don 
Quixote,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  Spain  ex- 
pelling the  monks,  abandoning  cigars,  thinking 
that  sunshine  was  made  for  other  purposes  than  to 
sleep  in,  and  taking  the  natural  place  intended  for 
her  clever  and  pleasant  people  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Carlos  has  abdicated  at  last  ;  he 
would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  he  had  done  so 
ten  years  ago  ;  but  a  residence  in  France  is  one 
of  the  most  efficient  cures  for  a  desire  to  live 
in  Madrid  ;  and  the  easy  and  undisturbed  repose 
of  a  French  village  is  naturally  felt  to  be  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  the  sullen  formalities  and 
desperate  responsibility  of  a  reign  amongst  the 
fierce  population,  and  in  the  burning  plains  of 
Castile. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  intelligence  from  Portugal  is  equally  satis- 
factory, and  on  the  same  principle.  It  is  quiet. 
The  people,  instead  of  talking  politics,  of  which 
they  know  nothing,  are  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
pruning  their  vines,  a  much  better  occupation  for 
mankind  than  squabbling  in  the  streets  and  ha- 
ranguing in  coffee-houses.  Party  in  Portugal 
always  envenoms  into  faction,  but  party  seems 
now  to  have  grown  tired  of  its  follies,  and  trade 
supersedes  trifling.  The  fate  of  those  southern 
countries  is  among  the  most  curious  problems  of 
the  modern  world.     Nature  seems  to  have  done 
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everything  for  them,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose 
of  showing  how  her  bounties  can  be  counteracted 
by  the  follies  of  man.  The  soil  is  inexhaustibly 
fertile  when  under  irrigation,  and  the  mountains 
of  both  Spain  and  Portugal  supply  streams  which, 
properly  directed,  would  turn  them  both  into  a 
garden.  Their  climate  is  the  finest  in  the  world  ; 
their  position  on  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean 
offers  them  the  commerce  of  the  east  and  the  west ; 
their  people  are  lively,  brave,  ingenious,  and  kind- 
hearted  ;  and  yet  no  two  nations  of  Europe  are 
poorer,  more  tardy  in  their  progress,  and  are  more 
torn  by  civil  dissensions.  This  is  to  be  accounted 
for  but  on  one  ground — the  monks  are  their  mas- 
ters ;  they  are  the  two  most  priest-ridden  nations 
in  Europe.  Superstition  has  at  once  degraded  the 
national  character  and  darkened  the  government. 
Until  better  times  arrive,  they  must  be  a  garrison, 
and  must  be  ruled  by  the  sword.  Let  them  shake 
off  their  superstition,  the  act  will  make  them  free, 
and  freedom  will  give  them  peace,  knowledge,  and 
prosperity. 

INDIA. 

We  now  come  to  our  own  great  colony,  India, 
the  noblest  acquisition  ever  obtained  by  a  nation  ; 
almost  a  new  continent  given  into  the  power  of  an 
island,  with  almost  half  the  circumference  of  the 
globe  between.  The  wars,  and  even  the  rumors 
of  wars,  have  ceased  ;  the  Punjaub  is  subsiding 
into  quiet — nearly  every  man  who  had  anything  to 
be  robbed  of  being  robbed,  and  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  royal  line  having  been  slaughtered. 
Such  are  the  blessings  of  human  nature  when  left 
to  itself,  or  rather  such  are  the  hideous  evils  from 
which  we  have  been  rescued  by  a  purer  faith. 
Treachery,  rapine,  and  blood  are  the  three  chan- 
nels in  which  the  Pagan  mind  throws  out  its  ener- 
gies ;  and  the  presence  of  English  arms  has  proba- 
bly alone  protected  the  multitudes  of  India  from 
being  the  victims  of  massacre  every  ten  years 
during  the  century  which  has  now  elapsed  from 
the  battle  of  Plassey.  A  man  of  intelligence  and 
experience  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
He  is  employed  in  vigorously  directing  the  country 
to  the  cultivation  of  its  own  immense  resources. 
His  patronage  of  the  native  schools,  his  encourage- 
ment of  railways,  and  the  formation  of  roads  and 
canals,  are  monuments  of  his  wisdom,  which  will 
long  survive  the  glaring  honors  of  Indian  conquest. 
The  increasing  rapidity  of  the  communication  be- 
tween India  and  Europe,  already  gives  new  inter- 
est as  well  as  new  power  to  his  exertions,  and 
India  will  yet  become  England,  on  a  larger  scale. 
It  is  wholly  impossible  to  limit  the  advantages  de- 
rivable to  both  countries  from  their  closer  inter- 
course of  interests,  arising  from  their  closer  com- 
munication. Steam  is  the  modern  arm  of  power  ; 
but  in  India  it  will  be  more  effective  than  even  in 
Europe.  The  great  Asiatic  continent  is  pene- 
trable only  by  its  rivers ;  and  the  steam-boat  is 
almost  the  only  effective  instrument  by  which 
those  rivers  can  be  made  available.  We  are,  of 
course,  aware  that  the  Indian  rivers  already  sup- 
port an  extensive  traffic  ;  but  the  steamer,  making 
way  against  the  stream,  and  completing  distances 
in  a  week,  which  to  the  native  boats  would  take  a 
month,  is  the  true  worker  of  the  wonders  of  Indian 
navigation.  Half  a  century  soon  passes  away, 
and  half  a  century  more  may  see  India  taking  a 
vast  stride  in  civilization,  in  opulence,  and  even  in 
freedom. 


Mr.  Macaolay,  in  a  late  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  which  is  thus  very  summarily  disposed 
of,  by  one  who  writes  as  having  authority  : 

The  "index  learning"  of  some  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers  is  matter  of  history.  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Smith  confessed  that,  forty  years  ago,  when 
they  wanted  a  peculiarly  alarming  motto,  they  stole 
it  from  some  such  place  as  the  top  of  an  essay  in 
the  Spectator,  (an  edition  we  presume,  with  trans- 
lations underneath.)  "  Not  one  of  us,"  said  he, 
'^had  read  a  line  of  Seneca."  Another  illustra- 
tion of  the  profound  learning  of  a  portion  of  these 
gentlemen  was  given  in  the  house  of  commons  on 
Wednesday  evening.  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  is  in 
great  esteem  at  "literary  institutions"  and  me- 
chanics' clubs  for  breaking  history  into  Ossianic 
prose,  asserted  that  it  was  not  till  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Irish 
church  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into 
Irish,  and  that  then  it  was  done,  not  by  any  of  their 
"  lazy  prelates,"  but  by  Robert  Boyle.  Now,  as 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  had  the  modesty  to  measure 
himself  against  Mr.  Croker  in  the  matter  of  dates, 
and  thinks  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  he 
republished  his  effort  lest  posterity  should  lose  the 
edification  it  contains,  he  cannot  object  to  a  little 
inquiry.  The  reformation,  then,  began  in  Ireland 
when  George  Browne  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Dublin  in  1535.  In  1571,  (thirty-six  years  after,) 
Queen  Elizabeth  sent  into  Ireland  a  printing  press 
and  Irish  types,  "in  hope  that  God  in  mercy 
would  raise  up  some  to  translate  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  their  mother  tongue."  Nicholas  Walsh, 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  (one  of  the  "lazy  prelates,") 
immediately  began  the  translation,  but  soon  after 
died.  The  work  was  then  taken  up  by  William 
Daniel,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  (another  of  the  "  lazy 
prelates,")  who  completed  the  work  and  published 
it,  and  at  the  same  lime  an  Irish  version  of  the 
"Book  of  Common  Prayer ,"  A.  D.  1602,  just 
sixty-seven  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
formation. Another  of  the  "  lazy  prelates,"  Bishop 
Bedell,  (perhaps  Mr.  Macaulay  may  have  heard 
of  him,)  attained  the  Irish  language  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven,  and  translated  the  "Old  Testament," 
which  he  finished  in  1631.  Now,  the  little  glim- 
mering of  fact  on  which  Mr.  Macau/ay  founded 
his  most  disgraceful  blunder  was  this,  that  for  the 
publication  of  BedelVs  translation  liobert  Boyle 
caused  types  to  be  cast.  And  in  the  face  of  what 
difficulties  did  these  Irish  Protestant  bishops 
achieve  this !  In  the  face  not  only  of  the  policy  of 
the  time,  which  went  (like  the  policy  of  our  early 
Norman  kings)  to  force  the  English  language 
on  the  people,  but  also  in  the  face  of  an  act  of 
Parliament  passed  before  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  in 
Dublin,  in  1537,  two  years  after  the  appointment 
of  Archbishop  Browne.  This  act  was  called  the 
Irish  Act  of  Uniformity,  (we  can  scarcely  expect  of 
Mr.  Macaulay  that  he  has  ever  heard  of  it,)  and 
it  commanded  that  "spiritual  promotions  should 
only  be  given  to  such  persons  as  could  speak  Eng- 
lish," and  that  all  clergymen  should  be  bound  by 
oath  "  to  endeavor  to  learn  and  to  teach  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  and  to  preach  the  word  of  God  in 
English."  Thus,  so  far  from  the  prelates  being 
adverse  to  or  apathetic  about  the  translation  of  the 
Bible,  it  was  by  prelates  only  translated,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  a  mistaken  policy  was  discouraging 
entirely  the  use  of  that  tongue.  Did  Mr.  Macau- 
lay ever  hear  of  ignorantia  crassa  ? 
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We  copy  the  following  poem  from  the  American 
Review,  on  account  of  its  unusual  beauty.  Mr. 
Willis  copies  it  into  The  Mirror  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks : — "  In  our  opinion  it  is  the  most 
effective  single  example  of  fugitive  poetry  ever 
published  in  this  country ;  and  unsurpassed  in 
English  poetry  for  subtle  conception,  masterly 
ingenuity  of  versification,  and  consistent  sustain- 
ing of  imaginative  lift.  It  is  one  of  those  '  dainties 
bred  in  a  book'  which  we  feed  on.  It  will  stick  to 
the  memory  of  everybody  who  reads  it." — Critic. 

THE    RAVEN. 
BY    EDGAR    A.    POE. 

Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered, 
weak  and  weary, 

Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgot- 
ten lore, 

While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there 
came  a  tapping, 

As  of  some  one  gentiy  rapping,  rapping  at  my 
chamber  door. 

" 'Tis  some  visitor,"   I  muttered,  "tapping  at 
my  chamber  door — 

Only  this,  and  nothing  more." 

Ah,  distinctly  I  remember  it   was  in  the  bleak 

December, 
And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost 

upon  the  floor. 
Eagerly  I  wished   the   morrow  ; — vainly  I  had 

tried  to  borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow — sorrow  for 

the  lost  Lenore — 
For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels 

name  Lenore — 

Nameless  here  for  evermore. 

And   the   silken   sad  uncertain  rustling  of  each 
purple  curtain 

Thrilled  me — filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors  never 
felt  before ; 

So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I 
stood  repeating, 

"'Tis   some  visitor   entreating   entrance   at   my 
chamber  door — 

Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  cham- 
ber door ; — 

This  it  is,  and  nothing  more." 

Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger  ;  hesitating  then 

no  longer, 
'  Sir,"  said  I,  "  or  Madam,  truly  your  forgive- 
ness I  implore  ; 

But  the  fact  is  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you 
came  rapping, 

And  so  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my 
chamber  door, 

That  I  scarce  was  sure   I  heard  you" — here  I 
opened  wide  the  door  ; 

Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more. 

Deep   into   that   darkness   peering,   long  I  stood 

there,  wondering,  fearing, 
Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared 

to  dream  before ; 
But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  darkness 

gave  no  token, 
And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whispered 

word,  "  Lenore  !" 
This  I  whispered,  and  an  echo  murmured  back 

the  word,  "Lenore  !" 

Merely  this  and  nothing  more 
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Then  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  soul  within 

me  burning, 
Soon  I  heard  again   a  tapping  somewhat  louder 

than  before. 
"Surely,"  said  I,  "surely  that  is  something  at 

my  window  lattice  ; 
Let  me  see  then,  what  thereat  is,  and  this  mystery 

explore — 
Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment  and  this  mystery 

explore ; — 

'Tis  the  wind  and  nothing  more  !" 

Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many  a 

flirt  and  flutter, 
In  there  stepped  a  stately  raven   of  the  saintly 

days  of  yore ; 
Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he ;  not  an  instant 

stopped  or  stayed  he  ; 
But,   with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above 

my  chamber  door — 
Perched   upon   a   bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my 

chamber  door — 

Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 

Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into 

smiling, 
By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  the  countenance 

it  wore, 
"  Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou," 

I  said,  "  art  sure  no  craven, 
Ghastly  grim  and  ancient  raven,  wandering  from 

the  nightly  shore — 
Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night's 

Plutonian  shore  !" 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 

Much  I  marvelled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  dis- 
course so  plainly, 

Though  its  answer  little  meaning — little  relevancy 
bore  ; 

For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human 
being 

Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above  his 
chamber  door — 

Bird  or  beast  upon    the  sculptured  bust  above  his 
chamber  door. 

With  such  name  as  "  Nevermore." 

But  the  raven,  sitting  lonely  on  the  placid  bust, 

spoke  only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he 

did  outpour. 
Nothing  farther  then   he  uttered — not  a  feather 

then  he  fluttered — 
Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered,  "  Other  friends 

have  flown  before — 
On   the   morrow   he  will  leave  me,  as  my  hopes 

have  flown  before." 

Then  the  bird  said  "  Nevermore." 

Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly 
spoken, 

"Doubtless,"  said  I,  "what  it  utters  is  its  only 
stock  and  store, 

Caught  from  some  unhappy  master  whom  unmerci- 
ful disaster 

Followed  fast  and  followed  faster  till  his  song  one 
,      burden  bore — 

Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  the  melancholy  burden 
bore 

Of  •  Nevermore' — of '  Nevermore.'  " 

But  the  raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul  into 
smiling, 
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Straight  1  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of 

bird,  and  bust,  and  door  ; 
Then  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself  to 

linking 
Fancy  unto   fancy,  thinking   what   this   ominous 

bird  of  yore — 
What  this  grim,    ungainly,  ghastly,    gaunt,  and 

ominous  bird  of  yore 

Meant  in  croaking  "  Nevermore." 

Thus  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable 

expressing 
To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burned  into  my 

bosom's  core  ; 
This  and    more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at 

ease  reclining 
On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining  that  the  lamplight 

gloated  o'er, 
But  whose  velvet  violet  lining  with  the  lamplight 

gloating  o'er, 

She  shall  press,  ah,  nevermore  ! 

Then,  methought,  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed 

from  an  unseen  censer, 
Swung  by  angels  whose  faint  foot-falls  tinkled  on 

the  tufted  floor. 
"Wretch,"  I  cried,  "thy  God  hath  lent  thee — 

by  these  angels  he  hath  sent  thee 
Respite — respite  and  nepenthe  from  thy  memories 

of  Lenore ! 
Quaff,  oh  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe  and  forget  this 

lost  Lenore !" 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 

"Prophet!"   said  I,    "thing    of  evil! — prophet 

still,  if  bird  or  devil ; — 
"Whether  Tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  tossed 

thee  here  ashore, 
Desolate   yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land 

enchanted — 
On  this  home  by  Horror  haunted — tell  me  truly,  I 

implore — 
Is  there — if  there  balm  in  Gilead — tell  me — tell 

me,  I  implore !" 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 

"  Prophet !"  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil — prophet  still, 

if  bird  or  devil ; 
By  that  Heaven  that  bends  above  us — by  that  God 

we  both  adore — 
Tell  this   soul  with  sorrow  laden,  if,  within  the 

distant  Aidenn, 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom  the  angels 

name  Lenore — 
Clasp  a  rare  an  !  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels 

name  Lenore." 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 

"  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend!" 

I  shrieked,  upstarting — 
"  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  Night's 

Plutonian  shore  ! 
Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy 

soul  hath  spoken  ! 
Leave   my  loneliness   unbroken  ! — quit   the   bust 

above  my  door  ! 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy 

form  from  off  my  door!" 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 

And  the  raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still 
is  sitting 

On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  cham- 
ber door ; 
.And   his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon 
that  is  dreaming, 


And  the  lamp-light  o'er  him  streaming  throws 
his  shadow  on  the  floor  ; 

And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  float- 
ing on  the  floor 

Shall  be  lifted — nevermore  ! 


From  the  Critic. 
Letters  from  New   York.     Second  Series.     By  L. 
Maria  Child.     London  and  New  York,  1845. 
Wiley  and  Putnam. 

The  first  book  the  Critic  was  called  upon  to  re- 
view after  its  establishment,  now  about  two  years 
since,  was  that  delightful  volume  of  letters  of 
which  the  present  is  a  continuation.  It  was  with 
cordial  welcome  that  we  then  hailed  the  appear- 
ance in  the  United  States  of  a  writer  possessing 
undoubted  genius,  and,  above  all,  having  the  cour- 
age to  be  original — to  think  for  herself,  and  to 
proclaim  her  thoughts.  In  many  particulars,  and 
especially  in  this  of  moral  bravery,  Mrs.  Child  re- 
sembles our  own  Miss  Martineau.  But  the  for- 
mer possesses  also  some  gifts  which  the  latter 
wants.  She  has  more  of  the  poetical  in  her  na- 
ture ;  her  imagination  is  loftier  in  its  flights  and 
larger  in  its  capacities.  Whatever  comes  to  her 
from  without,  whether  through  the  eye  or  the  ear, 
whether  in  nature  or  art,  is  reflected  in  her  writ- 
ings with  a  halo  of  beauty  thrown  about  it  by 
her  own  fancy  ;  and  thus  presented,  it  appeals  to 
our  sympathies  and  awakens  an  interest  which 
carves  it  upon  the  memory  in  letters  of  gold. 

But  Mrs.  Child  has  yet  loftier  claims  to  respect 
than  a  poetical  nature.  She  is  a  philosopher, 
and,  better  still,  a  religious  philosopher.  Every 
page  presents  to  us  scraps  of  wisdom,  not  pedant- 
ically put  forth,  as  if  to  attract  admiration,  but 
thrown  out  by  the  way  in  seeming  unconsciousness, 
and  as  part  of  her  ordinary  thoughts.  In  honesty, 
The  Critic  must  confess  to  a  want  of  faith  in  fe- 
male philosophers  ;  but  certainly  Mrs.  Child  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  Few  men  have 
thought  so  deeply,  and  fewer  still  have  put  their 
thoughts  into  such  graceful  language.  Her  man- 
ner, indeed,  is  as  pleasing  as  her  matter  is  excel- 
lent, and  there  are  few  who  read  the  first  series 
of  her  letters,  or  the  extracts  from  them  which 
appeared  in  our  columns  and  in  other  journals, 
who  will  not  eagerly  turn  to  this  new  volume  in 
hope  to  repeat  the  pleasure. 

Nor  will  they  be  disappointed  beyond  that  dis- 
appointment which  attends  all  continuations,  the 
consequence,  probably,  of  the  absence  of  the  inte- 
rest produced  by  mere  novelty.  The  same  vig- 
orous description,  the  same  vein  of  Christian  phi- 
losophy, runs  through  these  letters.  They  are 
equally  miscellaneous  in  the  topics  of  which  they 
treat.  Essay,  criticism,  description,  anecdote,  at- 
tract the  reader  by  turns.  In  the  thirty-one  let- 
ters here  collected,  at  least  a  hundred  diverse  sub- 
jects are  treated  of,  just  as  events  chanced  to  di- 
rect the  writer's  reflections.  Some  short  tales  even 
are  introduced  with  telling  effect.  We  observe 
that  the  eloquent  criticism  on  Ole  Bull's  Niagara, 
cited  in  The  Critic  from  the  Broadway  Journal, 
some  two  or  three  weeks  since,  forms  a  part  of 
this  very  miscellaneous  collection  of  discourses. 

Such  a  work  does  not  admit  of  formal  review, 
for  it  is  amenable  to  no  canons  of  art ;  nor  is  it 
capable  of  analysis,  for  it  is  framed  upon  no  plan. 
It  can  be  exhibited  only  by  extract,  which  may 
show  the  writer's  turn  of  thought  and  style  of 
writing.     But  even  in  this  are  we  puzzled — from 
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the  very  profusion  of  passages  that  tempt  the 
pencil  by  their  beauty  or  their  wisdom.  We  see 
that  we  have  thus  scored  sufficient  to  fill  two  Crit- 
ics at  the  very  least,  and,  therefore,  the  still  more 
difficult  duty  devolves  upon  us  of  selecting  again 
from  the  select;  and,  unfortunately,  in  that  we 
must  be  guided  by  other  consideration  than  mere 
intrinsic  worth — we  must  study  variety  and  brev- 
ity. But  the  regret  with  which  we  exclude  so 
much  that  would  well  reward  perusal,  is  relieved 
by  the  consideration  that  the  book  is  easily  pro- 
cured, and  that  it  is  precisely  the  sort  of  publica- 
tion for  the  book-clubs. 

But  we  will  not  longer  delay  to  gratify  the  im- 
patience of  our  readers  for  a  peep  at  the  authoress 
herself.     Take  first, 

AN    ANECDOTE    OF    WAR. 

"  I  have  somewhere  read  of  a  regiment  ordered 
to  march  into  a  small  town  and  take  it.  I  think  it 
was  in  the  Tyrol ;  but  wherever  it  was,  it  chanced 
that  the  place  was  settled  by  a  colony  who  be- 
lieved the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  proved  their 
faith  by  works.  A  courier  from  a  neighboring 
village  informed  them  that  troops  were  advancing 
to  take  the  town.  They  quietly  answered,  'If 
they  will  take  it,  they  must.'  Soldiers  soon  came 
riding  in,  with  colors  flying,  and  fifes  piping  their 
shrill  defiance.  They  looked  round  for  an  enemy, 
and  saw  the  farmer  at  his  plough,  the  blacksmith 
at  his  anvil,  and  the  women  at  their  churns  and 
spinning-wheels.  Babies  crowded  to  hear  the 
music,  and  the  boys  ran  out  to  see  the  pretty  train- 
ers, with  feathers  and  bright  buttons,  '  the  harle- 
quins of  the  nineteenth  century.'  Of  course  none 
of  these  were  in  a  proper  position  to  be  shot  at. 
'Where  are  your  soldiers?'  they  asked.  'We 
have  none,'  was  the  brief  reply.  '  But  we  have 
come  to  take  the  town.'  '  Well,  friends,  it  lies 
before  you.'  '  But  is  there  nobody  here  to  fight?' 
*  No  ;  we  are  all  Christians.' 

"  Here  was  an  emergency  altogether  unpro- 
vided for;  a  sort  of  resistance  which  no  bullet 
could  hit ;  a  fortress  perfectly  bomb-proof.  The 
commander  was  perplexed.  '  If  there  is  nobody 
to  fight  with,  of  course  we  cannot  fight,'  said  he. 
1  It  is  impossible  to  take  such  a  town  as  this.'  So 
he  ordered  the  horses'  heads  to  be  turned  about, 
and  they  carried  the  human  animals  out  of  the  vil- 
lage, as  guiltless  as  they  entered,  and  perchance 
somewhat  wiser. 

"This  experiment  on  a  small  scale  indicates 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  dispense  with  armies  and 
navies,  if  men  only  had  faith  in  the  religion  they 
profess  to  believe.  When  France  lately  reduced 
her  army,  England  immediately  did  the  same  ;  for 
the  existence  of  one  army  creates  the  necessity  for 
another,  unless  men  are  safely  ensconced  in  the 
bomb-proof  fortress  above  mentioned." 

The  following  is  one  of  hundreds  of  instances 
of  charity  kindled  in  bosoms  long  dead  to  the  emo- 
tion, by — 

DICKENS'    CHRISTMAS   CAROL. 

"About  this  Carol,  I  will  tell  you  '  a  merry 
toy,'  as  Jeremy  Taylor  was  wont  to  say.  Two 
friends  of  mine  proposed  to  give  me  a  New-Year's 
present,  and  asked  me  to  choose  what  it  should 
be.  I  had  certain  projects  in  my  head  for  the 
benefit  of  another  person,  and  I  answered  that  the 
most  acceptable  gift  would  be  a  donation  to  carry 
out  my  plans.  One  of  the  friends  whom  I  ad- 
dressed was  ill   pleased   with   my  request.     She 


either  did  not  like  the  object,  or  she  thought  I  had 
no  right  thus  to  change  the  appropriation  of  their 
intended  bounty.  She  at  once  said,  in  a  manner 
extremely  laconic  and  decided,  '  I  won't  give  one 
cent.'  Her  sister  remonstrated,  and  represented 
that  the  person  in  question  had  been  very  unfortu- 
nate. '  There  is  no  use  in  talking  to  me,'  she  re- 
plied :  '  I  won't  give  one  cent.' 

"  Soon  after,  a  neighbor  sent  in  Dickens'  Christ- 
mas Carol,  saying  it  was  a  new  work,  and  per- 
haps the  ladies  would  like  to  read  it.  When  the 
story  was  carried  home,  the  neighbor  asked,  '  How 
did  you  like  it?'  '  I  have  not  much  reason  to 
thank  you  for  it,'  said  she,  '  for  it  has  cost  me 
three  dollars.'  '  And  pray  how  is  that?'  '  I  was 
called  upon  to  contribute  toward  a  charitable 
object,  which  did  not  in  all  respects  meet  my 
approbation.  I  said  I  would  n't  give  one  cent. 
Sister  tried  to  coax  me  ;  but  T  told  her  it  was  of 
no  use,  for  I  would  n't  give  one  cent.  But  I  have 
read  the  Christmas  Carol,  and  now  I  am  obliged  to 
give  three  dollars.' 

"  It  is  indeed  a  blessed  mission  to  write  books 
which  abate  prejudices,  unlock  the  human  heart, 
and  make  the  kindly  sympathies  flow  freely." 

Here  is  the  most  intelligible  and  satisfactory 
definition  we  have  ever  seen  of 

TRANSCENDENTALISM. 

"  If  you  wish  to  know  the  origin  of  the  word 
transcendentalism,  I  will  explain  it,  briefly  and 
simply,  as  I  understand  it. 

"  All  who  know  anything  of  the  different  schools 
of  metaphysics,  are  aware  that  the  philosophy 
of  John  Locke  was  based  on  the  proposition  that 
all  knowledge  is  received  into  the  soul  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses ;  and  thence  passes 
to  be  judged  of  and  analyzed  by  the  understand- 
ing. 

"The  German  school  of  metaphysics,  with  the 
celebrated  Kant  at  its  head,  rejects  this  proposition 
as  false  ;  it  denies  that  all  knowledge  is  received 
through  the  senses,  and  maintains  that  the  high- 
est, and  therefore  most  universal  truths,  are  re- 
vealed within  the  soul,  to  a  faculty  transcending 
the  understanding.  This  faculty  they  call  pure 
reason  ;  it  being  peculiar  to  them  to  use  that  word 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Understanding.  To 
this  pure  reason,  which  some  of  their  writers  call 
'  the  God  within,'  they  believe  that  all  perceptions 
of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful  are  re- 
vealed, in  its  unconscious  quietude  ;  and  that  the 
province  of  the  understanding,  with  its  five  hand- 
maids, the  senses,  is  confined  merely  to  external 
ihings,  such  as  facts,  scientific  laws,"  &c. 

Mrs.  Child  vouches  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
following  curious  incident  in  natural  history  : — 

THE    TWO     FOXES. 

"  He  (the  narrator)  was  one  day  in  the  fields, 
near  a  stream  where  several  geese  were  swim- 
ming. Presently,  he  observed  one  disappear  un- 
der the  water,  with  a  sudden  jerk.  While  he 
looked  for  her  to  rise  again,  he  saw  a  fox  emerge 
from  the  water,  and  trot  off  to  the  woods  with  the 
unfortunate  goose  in  his  mouth.  He  chanced  to 
go  in  a  direction  where  it  was  easy  for  the  man  to 
watch  his  movements.  He  carried  his  burden  to 
a  recess  under  an  overhanging  rock.  Here  he 
scratched  away  a  mass  of  dry  leaves,  scooped  a 
hole,  hid  his  treasure  within,  and  covered  it  up 
very  carefully.  Then  off  he  went  to  the  stream 
again,  entered  some  distance  behind  the  flock  of 
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geese,  and  floated  noiselessly  along,  with  merely 
the  tip  of  his  nose  visible  above  the  surface.  But 
this  time,  he  was  not  so  fortunate  in  his  ma- 
noeuvres. The  geese,  by  some  accident,  took  the 
alarm,  and  flew  away  with  loud  cackling.  The 
fox,  finding  himself  defeated,  walked  off  in  a  di- 
rection opposite  to  the  place  where  his  victim  was 
buried.  The  man  uncovered  the  hole,  put  the 
goose  in  his  basket,  replaced  the  leaves  carefully, 
and  stood  patiently  at  a  distance,  to  watch  further 
proceedings.  The  sly  thief  was  soon  seen  return- 
ing with  another  fox,  that  he  had  invited  to  dine 
with  him.  They  trotted  along  right  merrily, 
swinging  their  tails,  snuffing  the  air,  and  smack- 
ing their  lips,  in  anticipation  of  a  rich  repast. 
When  they  arrived  under  the  rock,  Reynard 
eagerly  scratched  away  the  leaves  ;  but  lo,  his 
dinner  had  disappeared  !  He  looked  at  his  com- 
panion, and  plainly  saw  by  his  countenance,  that 
he  more  than  misdoubted  whether  any  goose  was 
ever  there,  as  pretended.  He  evidently  considered 
his  friend's  hospitality  a  sham,  and  himself  in- 
sulted. His  contemptuous  expression  was  more 
than  the  mortified  fox  could  bear.  Though  con- 
scious of  generous  intentions,  he  felt  that  all 
assurances  to  that  effect  would  be  regarded  as  lies. 
Appearances  were  certainly  very  much  against 
him  ;  for  his  tail  slunk  between  his  legs,  and  he 
held  his  head  down,  looking  sideways,  with  a 
sneaking  glance  at  his  disappointed  companion. 
Indignant  at  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  attempt 
to  get  up  a  character  for  generosity  on  false  pre- 
tences, the  offended  guest  seized  his  unfortunate 
host,  and  cuffed  him  most  unmercifully.  Poor 
Reynard  bore  the  infliction  with  the  utmost 
patience,  and  sneaked  off,  as  if  conscious  that  he 
had  received  no  more  than  might  be  naturally  ex- 
pected, under  the  circumstances." 

Excellent  is  the  recommendation  to  parents  and 
teachers  with  which  she  concludes  these 

THOUGHTS    ON    CEMETERIES. 

"  I  revisited  Greenwood  Cemetery  a  few  days 
ago,  and  found  many  new  monuments ;  one  of 
which  particularly  interested  me,  from  the  cheer- 
ful simplicity  of  its  epitaph.  The  body  of  a  mo- 
ther and  child  rested  beneath  the  marble,  and  on  it 
was  inscribed  the  words,  '  Is  it  well  with  thee  f 
Is  it  well  with  the  child?  And  she  answered,  It 
is  well.' — 2  Kings  iv.  26\  This  gives  pleasant 
indication  of  real  faith  in  immortality;  like  the 
Moravians,  who  never  inscribe  on  their  tombs  the 
day  when  a  man  was  born  and  when  he  died,  but 
simply  '  the  day  he  came  hither,  and  the  day  he 
went  home.''  Why  Christians  should  have  chosen 
a  skull  and  cross-bones  for  their  emblem  of  death 
seems  incomprehensible.  The  Greeks,  notwith- 
standing their  shadowy  faith  in  a  future  existence, 
represented  death  as  a  gentle  and  beautiful 
youth  ;  sometimes  as  a  sleeping  winged  child, 
with  an  inverted  torch  resting  on  a  wreath  of 
flowers.  Even  Samael,  the  awful  death-angel  of 
the  Hebrews,  resembling  our  popular  ideas  of  the 
devil,  was  always  said  to  take  away  the  souls  of 
the  young  by  a  kiss. 

"  If  we  really  believed  that  those  who  are  gone 
from  us  were  as  truly  alive  as  ourselves,  we  could 
not  invest  the  subject  with  such  awful  depth  of 
gloom  as  we  do.  If  we  would  imbue  our  children 
with  distinct  faith  in  immortality,  we  should  never 
speak  of  people  as  dead,  but  as  passed  into 
another  world.  We  should  speak  of  the  body 
as  a  cast-off  garment,  which  the  wearer  had  out- 


grown ;  consecrated  indeed  by  the  beloved  being 
that  used  it  for  a  season,  but  of  no  value  within 
itself." 

An  extraordinary  incident  that  occurred  in  the 
family  of  the  authoress,  when  the  yellow  fever 
prevailed  like  a  plague  at  Boston,  will  so  power- 
fully interest  the  reader,  that  though  somewhat 
long,  we  must  extract  it. 

A    ROMANCE    OF    REAL    LIFE. 

"  One  of  my  father's  brothers,  residing  in  Boston 
at  that  time,  became  a  victim  to  the  pestilence. 
When  the  first  symptoms  appeared,  his  wife  sent 
the  children  into  the  country,  and  herself  remained 
to  attend  upon  him.  Her  friends  warned  her 
against  such  rashness.  They  told  her  it  would  be 
death  to  her,  and  no  benefit  to  him ;  for  he  would 
soon  be  too  ill  to  know  who  attended  upon  him. 
These  arguments  made  no  impression  on  her 
affectionate  heart.  She  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
life-long  satisfaction  to  her  to  know  who  attended 
upon  him,  if  he  did  not.  She  accordingly  staid 
and  watched  him  with  unremitting  care.  This, 
however,  did  not  avail  to  save  him.  He  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  finally  died.  Those  who 
went  round  with  the  death-carts  had  visited  the 
chamber,  and  seen  that  the  end  was  near.  They 
now  came  to  take  the  body.  His  wife  refused  to 
let  it  go.  She  told  me  that  she  never  knew  how 
to  account  for  it,  but  though  he  was  perfectly  cold 
and  rigid,  and  to  every  appearance  quite  dead, 
there  was  a  powerful  impression  on  her  mind  that 
life  was  not  extinct.  The  men  were  overborne  by 
the  strength  of  her  conviction,  though  their  own 
reason  was  opposed  to  it.  The  half-hour  again 
came  round,  and  again  was  heard  the  solemn 
words,  '  Bring  out  your  dead.'  The  wife  again 
resisted  their  importunities  ;  but  this  time  the  men 
were  more  resolute.  They  said  the  duty  assigned 
to  them  was  a  painful  one  ;  but  the  health  of  the 
city  required  punctual  obedience  to  the  orders  they 
received  ;  if  they  ever  expected  the  pestilence  to 
abate,  it  must  be  by  a  prompt  removal  of  the  dead, 
and  immediate  fumigation  of  the  infected  apart- 
ments. She  pleaded  and  pleaded,  and  even  knelt 
to  them  in  an  agony  of  tears,  continually  saying, 
'  I  am  sure  he  is  not  dead.'  The  men  represented 
the  utter  absurdity  of  such  an  idea ;  but  finally, 
overcome  by  her  tears,  again  departed.  With 
trembling  haste  she  renewed  her  efforts  to  restore 
life.  She  raised  his  head,  rolled  his  limbs  in  hot 
flannel,  and  placed  hot  onions  on  his  feet.  The 
dreaded  half-hour  again  came  round,  and  found 
him  as  cold  and  rigid  as  ever.  She  renewed  her 
entreaties  so  desperately,  that  the  messengers  be- 
gan to  think  a  little  gentle  force  would  be  ne- 
cessary. They  accordingly  attempted  to  remove 
the  body  against  her  will  ;  but  she  threw  herself 
upon  it,  and  clung  to  it  with  such  frantic  strength, 
that  they  could  not  easily  loosen  her  grasp.  Im- 
pressed by  the  remarkable  energy  of  her  will,  they 
relaxed  their  efforts.  To  all  their  remonstrances 
she  answered,  'If  you  bury  him,  you  shall  bury 
me  with  him.'  At  last,  by  dint  of  reasoning  on 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  they  obtained  from  her  a 
promise,  that,  if  he  showed  no  signs  of  life  before 
they  again  came  round,  she  would  make  no  further 
opposition  to  the  removal.  Having  gained  this 
respite,  she  hung  the  watch  up  on  the  bedpost,  and 
renewed  her  efforts  with  redoubled  zeal.  She 
placed  kegs  of  hot  water  about  him,  forced  brandy 
between  his  teeth,  breathed  into  his  nostrils,  and 
held  hartshorn  to  his  nose  ;  but  still  the  body  lay 
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motionless  and  cold.  She  looked  anxiously  at  the 
watch;  inTive  minutes  the  promised  half-hour 
would  expire,  and  those  dreadful  voices  would  be 
heard,  passing  through  the  street.  Hopelessness 
came  over  her  ;  she  dropped  the  head  she  had 
been  sustaining ;  her  hand  trembled  violently ; 
and  the  hartshorn  she  had  been  holding  was  spilled 
on  the  pallid  face.  Accidentally,  the  position  of 
the  head  had  become  slightly  tipped  backward, 
and  the  powerful  liquid  flowed  into  his  nostrils. 
Instantly  there  was  a  short,  quick  gasp — a  strug- 
gle— his  eyes  opened  ;  and  when  the  death-men 
came  again,  they  found  him  sitting  up  in  the  bed. 
He  is  still  alive,  and  has  enjoyed  unusually  good 
health. 


VOLUME    VIII.    OF    PUNCH. 

Midsummer  is  come ;  and  with  all  its  other 
glories — its  su*  and  flowers — "  the  pomp  of  groves, 
and  garniture  of  fields" — brings  with  it  that  ad- 
ditional blessing  to  the  human  family, — Another 
Volume  of  Punch ! 

And  mankind — it  delights  us  to  avow  the  enno- 
bling truth — mankind  is  touched  with  gratitude  for 
the  felicity  !  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  wrote  about  those 
homicidal  and  burglarious  rascals,  the  Romans, 
deemed  it  a  matter  for  his  especial  thanks,  that  he 
was  born  the  member  of  a  civilized  nation  :  that  he 
was  not  born  a  Hottentot  Gibbon,  to  be  girdled 
with  ovine  offal — not  an  Esquimaux  Gibbon,  with 
a  fish-bone  through  his  nostrils — but  an  English 
Gibbon,  inheriting  the  decencies  of  broad-cloth  and 
silken  hose,  and  privileged  for  rump-steaks  and 
port  like  any  other  Christian  gentleman.  In  the 
like  way,  let  the  present  generation  of  men  express 
a  rapturous  thanksgiving  that  they  live  in  the 
printing  days  of  Punch  !  Let  them,  however,  not 
be  vainglorious  or  arrogant  in  their  happiness. 
No  :  whilst  the  small  tear  of  gratitude  twinkles  in 
their  right  eye  for  a  peculiar  blessing,  let  them 
think  with  mournful  pity — with  affectionate  tender- 
ness on  the  benighted  condition  of  their  forefathers. 
For  they — poor  souls  ! — lived  not  in  the  typo- 
graphic days  of  Punch  ! 

But  men  are  grateful.  The  hearts  of  the  Anti- 
podes beat  toward  us  !  There  is  no  infant  colony 
throughout  the  world  that  does  not  hold  forth  to  us 
its  little  hands,  even  as  babies  hold  forth  theirs  to 
their  loving  fathers,  to  be  nursed  and  dandled. 
And  we  are  proud  of  this  affection  !  Very  proud  ; 
albeit  we  continue  to  walk  without  silver  trumpets 
before  us,  and  hitherto  have  not  mounted  a  pea- 
cock's feather  in  our  Sunday  beaver! 

We  have  selected  this  page  wherein  to  write  a 
letter  to  all  the  powers  of  earth — to  acknowledge 
their  kind  intentions  towards  us,  briefly — but  oh  ! 
with  what  sincerity ! 

All  the  crowned  heads  that  glorify  this  other- 
wise shabby  world  have  sent  deputations  to  Punch 
— (he  has  said  not  a  word  of  the  matter  in  his  own 
Court  Circular) — inviting  him  to  passlhe  midsum- 
mer holidays  at  their  several  courts.  "Dearest, 
sweetest  Punch,''' — so  runs  the  tenor  of  their  invi- 
tations—"  you  will  have  finished  your  Eighth 
Volume  ;  come,  and  make  merry  with  us  ;  come, 
and  make  us  frolic  with  your  mirth — thoughtful 
with  your  wisdom." 

It  gave  us  some  pain  to  refuse  the  summons  to 
Windsor  Castle.  But  as  the  said  summons  was 
accompanied  with  a  notification  that  our  visit  must 
be  kept  a  profound  secret — inasmuch  as  it  was 
hinted  the  presence  of  literary  and  artistic  genius 
at  the  royal  table  might  bring  it  into  disrepute — 


we  felt  that  we  owed  it  to  our  illustrious  Order — 
the  Order  of  the  Goose-Quill  and  Pencil — not  to 
visit  even  Windsor  incog. 

Louis  Philippe  pressed  us,  very  kindly,  to  the 
Tuileries.  And  had  Joinville  been  at  sea,  we  think 
we  should — despite  of  all  old  differences — have 
gone.  But  we  were  afraid  that  that  mischievous 
boy  would  have  primed  our  cigar  with  gunpowder, 
have  put  detonating  stuff  in  our  pillow,  or  have 
committed  some  trick  that  we  must  have  chastised 
him  for,  and — we  would  not  break  the  entente  cor- 
diale  between  the  two  countries. 

Queen  Isabella  graciously  promised  us,  if  we  'd 
visit  Madrid,  one  of  her  sweetest  bonbons,  besides 
the  Order  of  the  Lolly  Pop  !  But  old  Punch  is  not 
to  be  caught  with  sugar — especially  Spanish  sugar. 

And  then  for  the  Court  of  Portugal  !  No, 
thought  we  ;  we  would  rather  visit  a  Court  of  St. 
Giles ;  for  though  we  hate  dirt,  still  there  we 
should  have  it  unmixed  with  the  worst  dirt  of  the 
world — pride. 

Metternich,  on  the  part  of  his  master,  was  civil ; 
but  we  thought  of  Italy,  of  the  blood  of  Bandieras, 
and  we  said — no  ! 

President  Polk  begged  we  would  honor  Ameri- 
ca. "  No,  no,"  said  we;  "you  Americans  rob 
poor  Punch  enough,  as  it  is  :  if  he  were  to  trust 
himself  bodily  among  you,  you  might  suddenly 
take  a  fit  of  Yankee  honesty,  and  sell  him,  it  may 
be  to  Russia,  to  pay  off"  your  debts." 

And  coming  to  Russia,  reminds  us  that  Baron 
de  Brunow  waited  on  us  to  tempt  us  to  St.  Peters- 
burg (and  thence  to  Siberia.)  We  must,  how- 
ever, say  thus  much  in  praise  of  the  ambassador's 
modesty  :  he  knew  what  Punch  thought  of  Nicho- 
las, and  had  not  the  impudence  to  put  the  question. 
The  baron,  having  caught  our  indignant  eye, 
vanished  in  confusion. 

We  received  a  very  flattering  invitation  from 
Kingling  Dan  I.  of  Ould  Ireland.  His  Majesty 
assured  us,  that  if  we  would  only  come  as  guest 
to  Dublin,  we  should  not  be  very  much  hooted — 
and  that  only  "  the  smallest  taste  in  life"  of  eggs 
and  gutter-mud  would  be  thrown  into  our  carriage. 

Our  page  would  burst  did  we  try  to  cram  into  it 
all  the  royal  invitations — from  that  of  China  down 
to  Morocco — sent  us  for  the  present  balmy  mid- 
summer. No,  said  we,  we  will  go  to  none  of 
your  courts.  No  ;  we  will  visit  neither  Paris, 
nor  St.  Petersburg,  nor  Pekin — but  we  will  go 
quietly  and  philosophically  to  Herne-Bay. 

"  Meanwhile,"  said  we  to  the  different  deputa- 
tions, "  what  a  blessing  is  it  that  if  Punch  in  per- 
son will  not  or  cannot  visit  all  or  any  of  your 
courts,  he  can  nevertheless  appear  there  in  all  the 
glory  of  type,  in  all  the  emblazonment  of  illustra- 
tion." All  the  deputations  seemed  touched  with 
this  profound  truth  ;  and  putting  their  hands  upon 
their  grateful  hearts,  they  all  withdrew.  And  we, 
falling  back  in  our  easy-chair,  saw  in  a  vision 
thousands  of  genii  carrying  "Punch,  Vol.  8,"  to 
the  furthermost  corners  of  the  earth  ! 

"  For  ourself,"  said  we,  "  we  certainly  will 
take  packet  for  Herne-Bay.  But  we  trust  that 
there  will  be  no  firing  of  the  Tower  guns  on  the 
occasion.  The  majesty  of  Letters  needs  not  noise 
and  smoke  to  tell  of  its  whereabout." 

We  shall  arrive  at  Herne-Bay,  quietly,  unosten- 
tatiously. If  the  One  Policeman  of  the  Town  be 
on  the  jetty  to  receive  us,  we  shall  be  more  than 
satisfied. 

Such  is  the  modesty  of  true  greatness !  Kings 
and  conquerors,  take  a  lesson  from  Punch! 
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The  Prado  of  Madrid. — The  Prado,  at  full 
promenade  time,  and  especially  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  presents  an  animated  and  interesting 
scene.  Each  class  selects  the  avenue  most  suited 
to  its  habits  and  tastes  ;  but  El  Salon  is  the  point 
of  attraction  for  the  beau  monde. 

How  gracefully  the  sehoras  and  senoritas  float 
and  flutter  along  the  gay  parterre,  where  many- 
colored  uniforms  and  diversified  costumes  sprout 
up  in  every  direction  to  divert  and  do  homage  to 
them  !  Here  are  assembled  the  beauties  of  every 
part  of  Spain,  and  in  no  country  in  the  world  can 
there  be  a  brighter  display  of  female  loveliness 
than  on  the  Prado  of  Madrid. 

Although  French  fashionable  bonnets  had  be- 
come much  in  vogue,  still  the  more  elegant  national 
costume — the  mantilla — predominated.  It  is 
worn  and  arranged  with  a  natural  grace  which  en- 
chants the  beholder.  A  Spanish  lady  seems 
always  to  have  some  little  matter  to  adjust,  which 
sets  off  to  advantage  the  quiet  elegance  of  her  de- 
portment. 

The  mantilla  is  drawn  a  little  more  forward,  or 
gently  moved  a  trifle  less  so  ;  it  is  crossed  in  front, 
or  uncrossed,  and  through  its  transparent  network 
of  lace  or  blond  are  seen  the  beautiful  head  and 
throat  rising  from  a  bust  of  most  elegant  contour. 
The  mantillas  are  both  white  and  black,  but  the 
latter  are  more  general,  and  are  to  my  taste  the 
most  becoming. 

And  the  abanico .' — the  fan!  Oh,  what  magic 
there  is  in  that  little  zephyr-coaxing  telegraph  ! 
Folded  and  unfolded  with  a  careless  ease  which 
none  but  Spanish  women  can  display ;  waved 
quickly  in  recognition  of  a  passing  friend,  acquaint- 
ance, or  party  ;  elevated,  opened  over  the  forehead 
to  screen  it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  employed 
in  a  multiplicity  of  other  ways — the  fan  plays  an 
important  and  attractive  part  in  the  hand  of  a 
Spanish  lady.  I  have  heard  it  whispered  that  it 
is  occasionally  made  the  medium  of  a  mysterious 
intercourse,  on  sundry  subjects  interesting  to  the 
fair  possessors  of  the  code  of  signals.  I  am  not  so 
happy  as  to  possess  the  key  to  them,  and  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  they  are  more  frequently  used 
as  kind  and  playful  signs  of  recognition  than  as 
vehicles  of  intrigue. —  Trench's  Travels. 

The  Andalucian  Women. — You  mistake  if 
you  conceive  that  the  Spanish  lady  differs  much 
in  exterior  manner  from  other  ladies  in  the  more 
highly  civilized  parts  of  Europe.  No  such  thing. 
The  influence  of  fashion  and  the  spread  of  super- 
ficial accomplishments  assimilate  and  conventional- 
ize the  general  aspect  of  intercourse  and  manners 
more  and  more  daily,  in  all  European  countries. 
But  there  is  an  intensity,  a  sincerity,  and  an  art- 
lessness  of  character  here  that  you  do  not  meet 
elsewhere.  I  must  add  my  belief,  too,  without 
being  tight-laced,  that  there  is  somewhat  too  much 
facility  and  abandon.  The  children  of  the  South 
are  the  children  of  passion  ;  and  of  no  part  of  the 
south  of  Europe  is  this  more  especially  true  than 
of  the  delicious  skies  and  odoriferous  bowers  of  the 
Andalucian  paradise.  The  eyes  of  the  daughters 
of  southern  Spain  are  at  once  deeply  tender  and 
magnificently  lustrous,  and  their  hearts  are  as  ten- 
der as  their  eyes,  their  souls  as  passionate. 

Where  the  restraints  of  refined  society  are  re- 
moved, and  there  is  no  pretension  to  the  rank  of 
lady,  all  these  characteristics  are  seen  in  their 
natural  play  and  full  development.  Loves  and 
jealousies  spring  out  here  in  the  open  air,  in  lux- 


uriant exuberance  of  branch  and  foliage,  drinking 
the  radiance  of  the  diamond -rayed  sun  that  bathes 
them  in  a  sea  of  light — loves  and  jealousies  which, 
in  the  north,  in  their  fullest  manifestations,  are  but 
slight  and  sickly  plants.  The  blood  courses  fuller 
and  freer  here  through  the  veins  ;  no  pallid  com- 
plexions ;  no  feeble,  colorless  eyes  ;  no  light,  thin 
hair  is  seen.  The  organs  are  all  matured  and 
powerful ;  the  eyes  dark,  large,  and  lustrous  ;  the 
hair  black,  profuse,  and  strong  ;  the  cheek  browp 
and  richly  tinted.  I  speak  of  the  young,  and  of 
the  generality,  or  of  those  who  are  tolerably  good- 
looking.  An  aptitude  for  love  is  impressed  on  all 
their  features,  diffused  over  their  forms,  imparted 
by  the  very  air  they  breathe,  and  by  the  sunshine 
with  which  it  is  impregnated. 

Love  forms  a  large  part  of  the  Andalucian  wo- 
man's existence  ;  it  is  mixed  tip  with  her  daily  avo- 
cations ;  it  forms  the  essence  of  her  amusements  ;  it 
goes  with  her  to  church  !  But  it  would  be  a  cruel 
and  brutal  thing  to  infer  that  it  is  an  impure  love 
— a  love  which  leads  to  criminal  excesses.  There 
are  probably  somewhat  more  frequent  lapses — very 
few  more — than  occur  in  northern  Europe. — 
Revelations  of  Spain. 


Narvaez. — General  Don  Ramon  Narvaez,  the 
successful  hero  of  the  day,  looks  precisely  the 
daring,  energetic,  obstinate,  and  iron-nerved  sol- 
dier of  fortune  which  he  is.  In  habits,  manners, 
and  appearance,  he  is  of  the  purest  military  breed  ; 
blunt  and  off-handed  in  his  address,  overbearing 
in  disposition,  slow  to  take  advice,  impolitic,  vio- 
lent, and  very  determined  in  his  proceedings.  His 
dark  moustache  has  the  rough  campaigner's  cut, 
and  his  pale,  stern,  and  somewhat  cruel  counte- 
nance betokens  his  unbending  character. 

In  stature  he  is  rather  above  the  middle  size, 
and  his  wiry  and  sinewy  person  is  well  suited  to 
the  saddle  and  the  field.  You  can  read  at  once  in 
his  eye  decision  and  promptitude  ;  you  can  find 
tokens  there  of  the  rapid  movements  which  made 
him  master  of  Madrid,  and  an  evidence,  too,  of  the 
severity  which  would  readily  make  a  victim. 

He  is  sumptuous  and  showy  in  his  habits,  but 
not  luxurious  in  his  tastes,  and  is  always  ready  in 
his  food  and  drink  to  rough  it  like  a  campaigner. 
These  various  qualities  have  endeared  him  to  the 
army,  with  the  bulk  of  which  he  is  popular,  and 
exercises  over  the  officers  a  singular  degree  of  in- 
fluence. But  he  has  numerous  enemies,  neverthe- 
less, amongst  the  class  of  privates  and  petty  offi- 
cers ;  and  his  shooting  of  five  sergeants  and  three 
common  soldiers,  last  autumn,  for  demanding  per- 
mission to  quit  the  service,  to  which  they  were 
entitled  by  solemn  promise,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

No  man  ever  ran  greater  risks  than  Narvaez, 
and  Hernan  Cortes  in  the  Mexican  capital  was 
scarcely  surrounded  by  more  inveterate  enemies. 
#  #  #  *  This  it  is  which  has  broken  his  sleep 
and  his  health,  and  given  him  the  haggard  look 
which,  like  Christina,  he  wears  at  times.  Night 
is  changed  into  day  by  his  intrigues  at  the  palace, 
his  negotiations  with  military  and  other  parties, 
and  his  secret  dealings  with  the  Camarilla.  Sleep 
is  snatched  irregularly,  often  entirely  destroyed  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  constant  occupation,  he  is  doom- 
ed to  a  life  of  alarms.  He  has  more  personal  ene- 
mies than  ever  Quesada  had,  or  probably  than  any 
other  man  has  made  in  modern  Spain  ;  and,  yield- 
ing to  the  irresistible  bent  of  his  character,  he  goes 
on  daily  making  more. — Revelations  of  Spain. 
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From  the  Critic. 
li  Europe  depuis  VAvenement  du  Roi  Louis-Phi- 
lippe.    Par  ML  Capefigue.     (Europe  since  the 
Accession  of  Louis  Philippe.)     Vols.  I.  and  II. 
London,  1845,  Dulau. 

The  French  regarded  the  second  restoration  of 
the   Bourbons  with   feelings  very  different   from 
those  with  which  they  had  welcomed  their  first 
return.     They  came  at  first  as  the  messengers  of 
peace  ;  they  reassumed  a  government  from  which 
they  had  been  expelled,  with  old  hatreds  mollified 
and  modified  by  the  fearful  reaction  of  the  revolu- 
tion.    But  at  the  latter  period,  upon  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon,  events  had  greatly  changed  the  rela- 
tionship of  parties.     The  French  army  had  been 
routed  at  Waterloo,  its   hero   had  been  exiled  to 
St.   Helena,  the  troops   of  the   allies  held  Paris. 
The  Bourbons  came,  accompanied  by  the  enemies 
of  France,  as  the  conquerors  of  her  people.  Every 
act  of  retribution,  every  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
conquest,  the  disgrace  of  defeat,  the  oppression  of 
victory,  the  death  of  Ney,  the  restoration  of  the 
trophies  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  limitation  of  terri- 
tory ;  all  were  associated  with  the  Bourbons,  or 
attributed   to   them.     Accordingly,  from  its  very 
origin,  the  restoration  was  disliked.     Parties  were 
soon  formed,  which,  whilst  upholding  the  wildest 
opposition  of  opinions,  yet  united  in  asserting — 
"the  charter  must  be  maintained,  and  the  Bour- 
bons will  not  maintain  it !"     And  they  were  right ; 
the  ministers  of  Louis  XVIII.  carried  on  against 
the  charter  a  war  of  petty  thefts  and  paltry  inva- 
sions, and  left  to  his  successor  a  government  hate- 
ful in  its  origin  and  now  viewed  with  both  suspi- 
cion and  contempt.     The  military  still  cherished 
the  memory  of  the  empire  ;  its  partisans  were  nu- 
merous, and  the  death  of  its  great  chief  had  pow- 
erfully reorganized  opinion  in  its  favor.     Of  the 
higher  classes,  some  maintained   the  doctrine  of 
hereditary  right,  but  the  majority  were  constitu- 
tionalists, who  desired  a  modification  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  its  reestablishmeiit  upon  the  basis  of 
that  of  England  in    1688.     To   these   might   be 
added  the  religious  party,  which  incessantly  clam- 
ored for  concessions,  dangerous  even  to  consider, 
impossible  to  grant.     The  vast  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation was  prepared  for  any  change,  but  desired 
chiefly  a  war  and  a  republic.     The  doctrines  of 
the  church   were  despised,  and  a  species  of  reli- 
gious philosophy  prevailed — a  fusion  of  the  sys- 
tems  of  St.    Simon   and   Fourier.      Charles  X. 
might  yet  have  reigned,  but  for  one  power  he  had 
provoked — the    press.      It   was   against   this   his 
coups  d  itat  were   levelled,  and  it  was  by  this  he 
fell.     So   great    was  its  importance,  that  Prince 
Metternich  considered  it  as  the  actual  government 
of  France,  and    said,  "  If  I  were  not  the  prime 
minister  of  Austria,  I  would   be  a  journalist  at 
Paris."     Such  was  the  political  and  social  condi- 
tion of  France  in  1830,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
review  before  considering  the  events  which  led  to 
the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe.     We  shall  now 
select  such  passages  from  this  work  as  are  likely 
to  interest  our  readers,  observing  that  M.  Cape- 
figue's  sympathies  seem  rather  to  linger  with  the 
former  dynasty  than  to  belong  to   the   present ; 
but  this  has  in  no  degree  lessened  our  estimation 
of  the  value  of  his  volumes,  or  his  merits  as  an 
author,  since  they  have  not  led  him,  like  Thiers, 
to   neglect  evidence,  or  to  indulge  in   that   party 
spirit  which  pervades  the  otherwise  valuable  his- 
tory of  the  same  period  by  Louis  Blanc. 


CHARLES    X. 

"  No  king  ever  maintained  a  higher  opinion  of 
the  rights  of  the  throne,  and  the  feeling  of  French 
nationality,  than  Charles  the  Tenth.  His  charac- 
ter for  frankness  and  generous  confidence  was  in- 
contestable ;  but  he  was  governed  by  two  ideas — 
tenacity  in  resolution,  and  the  most  exaggerated 
conception  of  his  own  capacity.  The  active  du- 
ties which  the  emigration  had  enjoined,  and  the 
position  he  had  occupied  as  leader  of  a  party 
against  Louis  XVIII.  had  perhaps  created  and 
strengthened  this  desire  of  doing  everything  him- 
self, and  of  governing  solely  by  the  direction  of 
his  own  will.  He  has  been  described  as  a  prince 
controlled  by  a  Camarilla  ;  this  was  to  mistake 
him ;  he  alone  directed  his  ministers,  even  to  the 
extent  of  ridiculing  the  inefficiency  of  his  most  in- 
timate favorites,  the  Prince  Polignac,  the  Dukes 
of  Riviere  and  Fitzjames.  He  had  counsellors  in- 
deed ;  but  on  this  condition,  that  he  was  always  to 
exercise  over  them  the  most  supreme  control — as 
one  better  acquainted  with  the  political  state  of 
France,  and  all  its  most  fitting  method  of  govern- 
ment. Since  the  appointment  of  Prince  Polignac, 
the  real  premier  of  the  administration  was,  in  fact, 
the  king.  If  his  knowledge  was  limited,  that  de- 
ficiency was  supplied  by  a  naturally  good  under- 
standing ;  his  religion  was  enlightened,  and  had 
less  of  the  parti  pretrc  about  it  than  has  been 
stated.  He  possessed  the  art  of  governing  men 
to  an  extreme  degree,  not  alone  by  his  opinions, 
but  by  the  indescribable  charm  of  his  method  of 
expression  ;  and  the  heart  readily  yielded  to  per- 
suasions, from  which  it  was  difficult  to  escape, 
when  impressed  at  once  by  the  supremacy  of  his 
position  and  the  graceful  dignity  of  his  person. 
The  ministers  who  signed  the  ordinances  were 
rather  induced  to  do  so  by  the  king,  than  his  in- 
stigators to  that  act.  Yet,  with  all  this,  he  sought 
popularity!  desired  the  applause  of  ihe  multi- 
tude! and  his  heart  was  saddened  and  constrained 
when  he  passed  amid  the  silence,  or  felt  himself 
unnoticed  in  the  presence  of  his  people.  Singu- 
lar contradiction  ; — he  wished  to  be  popular,  and 
marched  armed  with  coups  d'etat  to  war  against 
popular  rights." 

THE   DAUPHINESS. 

"Maria  ThesreaCharlotte.Dauphiness  of  France, 
(whom  Napoleon  considered  as  the  only  man  of 
her  family,)  was  in  every  respect  superior  to  her 
husband.  The  qualities  of  the  dauphin  were 
rather  sound  than  brilliant ;  he  had  good  sense, 
was  of  a  generous  disposition,  had  studied  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  understood  the  concessions 
which  were  due  ;  but  he  cherished  the  doctrine 
that  the  heir  of  the  throne  should  be  the  first  to 
evince  the  most  implicit  obedience  to  the  king  ; 
and  thus  allowed  the  adoption  of  measures  he 
wanted  the  courage  to  oppose.  The  dauphiness 
was  of  a  character  more  firm.  She  evinced  no 
longer,  or  but  feebly,  that  haughty  expression  of 
feeling  with  which  she  had  been  reproached  at  the 
first  restoration.  The  necessity  of  concession  had 
already  wrought  many  changes  in  her  mind. 
Without  any  liberal  tendencies,  she  saw  that 
when  once  a  revolution  has  pervaded  a  nation  it 
has  scattered  the  seeds  of  both  good  and  evil  ;  and: 
that  to  rule,  we  must  learn  how  to  respect  not 
only  commonly-acquired  rights,  but  conquests  the 
most  opposed  to  our  own  convictions,  even  as 
Henry  IV.  had  done.     All  opinions,  then  so  prev- 
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alent  upon  her  character,  were  erroneous.  It  was 
said  that  she  was  excessively  religious ;  true ; 
but  her  piety  was  real  and  enlightened,  and  sought 
not  to  be  distinguished  by  a  courtly  train  of  bish- 
-ops  and  of  priests.  As  her  misfortunes  had  been 
infinite,  so  had  they  left  their  impression  ;  she 
could  not  abandon  herself  to  a  careless  gaiety  of 
life,  and  for  this  she  was  reproached  :  but  yet 
there  was  still  mingled  with  this  an  asperity  both 
of  manner  and  of  speech,  and  when  excited,  and 
reassuming  then  all  the  ancient  pride  of  her  house, 
her  opinions  were  imperatively  expressed.  Never- 
theless, her  firm  and  correct  understanding,  and 
the  recollections  of  her  misfortunes  ever  exercised 
a  great  influence  over  the  king." 

The  sketch  on  the  early  career  of  Louis 
Philippe  we  must  pass,  as  too  generally  known  ; 
but  we  would  particularly  direct  attention  to  M. 
Capefigue's  narrative  of  a  conversation  with  M. 
de  Salvandy,  at  a  ball  given  by  the  present  king 
of  the  French,  shortly  before  the  revolution  of 
July,  and  at  which  Charles  X.  was  present.  That 
the  then  Duke  of  Orleans  arranged  the  plot  of  the 
drama  it  is  impossible  to  assert,  since  that  was  the 
construction  of  the  ministry  and  the  court ;  but 
that  he  foresaw  his  future  position  ;  that  he  had 
long  studied  the  characters  of  the  performers,  and 
that  he  knew  how  to  guide  them,  felt  his  neces- 
sity in  the  state,  and  was  prepared  for  the  reverse 
or  victory  of  popular  resistance  to  the  king's 
measures,  none,  we  apprehend,  can  doubt.  He 
had  with  him  the  majority  of  the  upper,  the  entire 
middle,  class  of  France ;  the  Imperialists  were 
opposed  to  the  king ;  the  Royalists  were  divided  ; 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  was  prejudicial.  At 
this  moment  M.  Capefigue  thus  describes  the 

MORAL    CONDITION    OF    THE    PEOPLE. 

"  The  education  of  the  lower  classes  was  con- 
ducted upon  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  a 
dry  and  technical  method,  which  taught  them  to 
read  and  to  write,  without  any  discipline  of  the 
mind  or  feelings.  Thus  once  capable  of  read- 
ing, they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  guidance 
of  newspapers  and  party  writings  ;  the  events  of 
1793  became  a  hallowed  recollection,  and  what 
they  could  spare  from  their  hard-earned  wages 
was  subscribed  to  a  celebrated  '  History  of  the 
Revolution,'  and  the  works  of  Dulaure ;  from 
thence  their  hatred  of  kings,  of  the  clergy,  and 
aristocracy.  For  them  France  had,  prior  to  1789, 
no  political  existence  ;  beyond  that  period  all  was 
fanaticism  and  imbecility ;  as  if  any  fanaticism 
could  exceed  that  of  the  Jacobins,  any  imbecility 
that  of  the  dreamers  of  1794  i  Contempt  was 
lavished  upon  the  crown  and  the  clergy ;  the 
busts  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  in  every 
room,  and  the  worst  works  of  the  former  were 
circulated  from  hand  to  hand.  Revolutionary 
terms  were  yet  popular  among  them  ;  the  har- 
angues of  Camille  Desmoulins  or  of  Pere  Du- 
chene,  and  the  traditions  of  the  clubs,  were  cited 
and  recalled  ;  the  priest  was  still  nicknamed  the 
calolin;  the  wealthy,  aristocrats;  the  noble,  mus- 
cadin;  and  their  leaders  sought  but  an  opportu- 
nity to  destroy  those  whom  they  had  taught  the 
masses  to  detest  by  passions  inherited  from  the  as- 
semblies of  1792.  In  a  great  city,  moreover, 
there  is  always  a  class  lower  than  the  low  ;  a 
class  ever  fluctuating  and  impossible  to  define; 
the  offspring  of  the  assize  courts  and  the  streets ; 
bold,  hardy,  enterprising,  because  habituated  eve- 
ry day  to  risk  their  liberty  and  their  life  for  bread, 


and  the  more  anxious  for  a  revolution,  since  it 
offered  a  fairer  chance  of  plunder." 

What  follows  is  of  great  importance,  consider- 
ing certain  recent  indications  of  the  newspaper 
press,  and  the  opinions  these  have  elicited  : — 

"This  class,  thus  so  fatally  the  sport  of  every 
wind  of  faction,  was  still  more  mischievously  in- 
fluenced by  much  recent  popular  literature.  They 
were  by  this  taught  and  became  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  slang  of  the  galleys  and  the  pris- 
ons;  crime  was  palliated,  or  elevated  into  im- 
portance; the  accused  was  proud  of  his  honors; 
his  career  was  traced  with  interest,  and  the  daily 
press  gave  publicity  to  the  most  shameless  prac- 
tices and  the  most  horrible  details.  Then  ap- 
peared the  memoirs  of  Vidocq,  those  also  of  the 
hangman — the  whole  (Newgate)  calendar  of 
crime. 

"  If  honest  and  industrious  workmen  were  found, 
they  dwelt  for  the  most  part  in  the  faubourgs  pele- 
mele,  in  the  same  room,  like  droves  of  cattle.  Of 
their  children,  few  were  baptized  ;  and  if  some 
feeling  of  piety  yet  lingered  in  the  mind  of  the 
mother — if  with  a  mere  mechanical  compliance 
with  forms,  the  rite  of  the  first  communion  was 
subsequently  performed,  it  was  of  no  greater  mo- 
ment than  a  change  of  clothes.  No  external  sign 
marked  the  recipient's  adhesion  to  the  church. 
Sunday  was  a  day  of  labor ;  churches  were 
empty,  and  the  theatres  were  full  ;  and  at  every 
barrier  the  eye  traced  numbers  forgetful,  in 
drunken  abandonment,  of  every  law  of  decency, 
and  surrounded  by  crowds  of  young  girls,  exposed 
to  seductions  of  the  grossest  kind." 

We  would  here  willingly  extend  our  extracts. 
The  opinions  of  M.  Capefigue  may  be  possibly 
overstrained,  but  they  are  ably  and  eloquently  ex- 
pressed :  and  the  portion  of  his  work,  "  Sur  les 
classes  diverses  en  1830,"  is  deserving  of  particu- 
lar attention.  Of  the  value  of  what  Mr.  Disraeli 
would  call  a  "  party  cry,"  the  following  is  an 
amusing  sketch  : — 

"  The  son  of  a  soldier,  an  old  soldier,  perhaps 
himself  the  workman,  walks  to  combat  by  a  spe- 
cies of  blind  instinct.  Ask  him  not  why  he  fires  ; 
he  has  no  reason  to  give  you.  A  party  color,  a 
word,*a  man,  inflame  his  pride  or  render  him  de- 
lirious with  enthusiasm  and  joy.  For  fourteen 
years  they  have  incessantly  in  his  hearing  dwelt 
on  the  benefits  of  liberty  and  the  innumerable  ad- 
vantages of  a  revolution  ;  there  are  names  he  is 
accustomed  to  cherish  with  respect,  and  the  jour- 
nals have  made  these  famous.  As  he  must  have 
a  '  party  cry,'  he  is  as  ready  to  shout  out  '  Vive 
Lafayette!'  as  formerly  'Vive  le  Roi!'  or 
'Vive  PEmpereur!'  To  the  result  he  is  indif- 
ferent, be  it  a  monarchy,  a  republic,  or  the  em- 
pire— this  is  of  no  moment ;  his  mission  is  to  de- 
stroy, be  it  church  or  palace,  for  the  lower  class 
has  an  instinct  in  this  respect — it  loves  to  try  its 
power,  like  a  strong  but  passionate  child,  and  yet 
withal  never  does  so,  but  with  a  changed  mood  of 
generous  feelings  and  passions  not  always  asso- 
ciated with  evil  purpose." 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  conduct  of  the  minis- 
try, resolved  to  war  with  such  a  population  ;  it 
was  the  incarnation  of  incapacity.  The  king, 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  was  per- 
suaded that  his  subjects  felt  as  he  did  ;  the  minis- 
ter, mastered  by  the  etiquette  of  a  court  which 
tolerated  no  opposition  to  that  king's  will,  was 
fain  to  believe  all  Paris  equally  subservient.  The 
king  hunted,  and  was  only  more  loquacious  than 
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osual,  as  men  are  wont  to  be  who  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  justifying  to  others  acts  which  they  are 
conscious  to  be  disapproved.  The  ministry,  who 
had  the  courage  to  rouse  rebellion,  had  not  exer- 
cised the  commonest  caution  for  its  repression. 
Marmond  hated  his  mission,  and  the  troops  were 
disheartened.  Paris  in  three  days  dethroned  for  a 
second  time  the  Bourbons.  Here  is  a  scene  often 
painted,  part  of  the  "  Pictorial  History  of  Ver- 
sailles," but  which  has  never  been  better  de- 
scribed : — 

THE    PROCESSION    TO    THE    HOTEL    DE   VILLE. 

"  The  deputies  struggled  along  on  foot,  amidst 
the  shouting  populace.  There  was  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  every  feature  of  his  face  indicative  of 
vexation  and  distress,  surrounded  and  followed  by 
a  ragged  crowd,  and,  mixed  together,  hackney 
coaches,  sedan  chairs,  the  crutches  of  Benjamin 
Constant,  scowling  combatants,  here  and  there 
some  citizen  in  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  on  reaching  the  Place  de  Gr&ve,  a  vast  mass 
undulating  on  all  sides,  whose  arms  glistened  in 
the  sun.  M.  de  Lafayette  had  the  courtesy  to 
point  out  the  principal  heroes,  some  of  whom  in- 
sulted the  prince  by  their  gestures  as  he  passed. 
As  they  advanced,  the  scene  became  more  pain- 
ful— men  were  seen  in  the  wildest  excitement, 
whose  shouts  reechoed  through  the  halls  of  the 
hotel,  'Down  with  the  Bourbons!'  'No  more 
kings."  'Death  to  Charles  X.  !'  And  here  the 
high  courage  of  the  duke  was  shown.  As  the 
clamor  for  a  moment  subsided,  his  voice  was 
heard  defending  the  king — '  You  deceive  your- 
selves;' and,  moving  his  hand  as  if  to  obtain 
silence,  he  added,  '  the  king  never  sought  to 
violate  the  charter.'  As  they  circled  around  him, 
to  render  outrage  more  easy,  Lafayette  took  him 
by  the  hand  and  led  him  away ;  and  then  took 
place  that  scene  the  artist  has  so  often  selected — 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  duke  on  the  balcony, 
leaning  on  Lafayette,  and  waving  the  tricolor, 
which  denoted  the  alliance  of  the  lieutenant-gene- 
ral and  the  Hotel  de  Ville." 

Let  us  contrast  this  accession  to  the  throne  with 
the  following  of  "the  abdication."  Charles  X. 
was  quitting  France,  and  thus  bade  adieu  to  the 
few  who  had  not  yet  abandoned  him.  It  is  by  an 
eye-witness,  M.  Damas  : — 

THE    ABDICATION. 

"  The  column  of  the  guards  occupied  the  nar- 
row passage  which  led  to  the  principal  staircase, 
and  mounted  slowly  in  the  strictest  order.  The 
noise  of  their  footsteps  alone  was  heard  as  they 
fell  heavily  on  the  steps.  They  were  ranged  in 
two  large  rooms,  into  the  second  only  of  which  I 
was  able  to  enter;  but  mounting  a  chair,  I  saw 
distinctly  the  grey  discrowned  king.  He  no 
longer  wore  his  accustomed  uniform,  but  a  plain 
blue  coat  without  star  or  decoration,  and  led  by 
the  hand  of  the  young  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  of 
whom  I  could  just  obtain  a  glimpse.  The  dauphi- 
ness  was  on  his  right.  The  other  members  of 
the  royal  family  I  could  not  see,  but  they  were 
present.  The  deputation  of  the  guards  did  not 
approach  the  king  in  the  manner  which  for  fifteen 
years  we  have  been  instructed  to  believe.  As 
they  stood  in  his  presence  there  was  a  momentary 
silence  ;  yet  it  seemed  an  eternity.  I  held  my 
breath,  lest  I  should  mar  its  solemnity.  It  was 
broken  by  sounds  of  grief  from  the  men,  who 
rushed  from  their  ranks  and  grasped  the  hands  of 


their  fallen  master,  and  whose  spirit  was  subdued 
even  unto  tears.  The  sight  of  so  many  soldiers 
thus  bowing  down  before  one  old  man,  and  the 
children  of  his  race,  so  affected  me,  that  I  stag- 
gered from  my  place,  ashamed  to  be  erect  when 
all  around  me  were  thus  prostrate  in  respect. 
'Come,  come,  my  friends,' said  the  king, '  calm 
yourselves;  must  I  then  be  the  consoler  V  This 
appeal  was  felt ;  silence  was  restored  ;  the  ranks 
were  again  formed,  the  ensigns  of  each  battalion 
advanced,  and  placed  in  the  king's  hands  the 
colors  of  the  regiment.  The  king  touched  the 
silk  of  each  as  a  captain  upheld  the  four,  and  then 
elevating  his  voice,  he  said,  '  Soldiers,  I  take 
these  colors  ;  you  have  known  how  to  guard  them 
with  honor  ;  I  trust  one  day  my  grandson  will 
have  the  happiness  to  restore  them  to  you.'  " 

Such  was  the  last  act,  such  the  last  words  of 
the  king,  whilst  he  yet  lingered  on  a  land  he  had 
stained  with  civil  war.  The  character  of  Charles 
X.  of  France  may  be  compared  in  some  respects 
with  that  of  our  first  Charles  of  England.  Both 
were  brave  and  fond  of  government ;  alike  edu- 
cated and  protectors  of  the  arts  ;  personally  at- 
tractive by  their  manners ;  of  a  generous  and 
affable  nature  ;  but  equally  ignorant  of  the  condi- 
tion of  their  country  and  the  temper  of  their  peo- 
ple. Charles  X.  had  more  firmness  ;  Charles  I. 
greater  activity  ;  but  both  fell  by  the  unreasoning 
conviction  of  their  rights,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
sword  for  their  assertion. 

To  conclude ;  if  this  work  be  continued  in  the 
spirit  with  which  it  is  commenced,  it  cannot  fail 
to  interest.  M.  Capefigue  has  evidently  studied 
the  history  of  the  period  he  describes.  His 
views  of  European  politics,  his  opinions  upon  the 
leading  men  of  France,  and  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  the  revolution  of  July,  will  naturally 
be  accepted  or  disapproved  according  to  the  politi- 
cal bias  of  the  reader.  It  is  impossible  to  write 
the  history  of  our  own  time  with  impartiality,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  a  strong  mind,  or  one  susceptible 
of  impressions,  to  be  indifferent  to  its  action.  As 
we  stand  in  relation  to  our  contemporaries,  so  we 
are  interested  in  their  course  of  life  ;  they  reflect 
our  opinions  and  by  their  public  conduct  the  fu- 
ture will  estimate  our  own.  No  man  is  so  hum- 
ble as  to  believe  his  own  utter  unimportance  ; 
every  one  conceives  he  has  his  type,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  great  names  is  often  the  adulation  of  our- 
selves. M.  Capefigue  condenses  ably,  writes  elo- 
quently, is  moderate  in  his  opinions,  and  evidently 
seeks  to  produce  a  work  useful  as  a  contribution 
towards  the  history  of  party,  and  not  valueless  as 
a  guide  to  those  who  may  hereafter,  when  events 
can  be  more  dispassionately  traced,  become  the 
historians  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 


Another  New  Spec. — Among  the  specula- 
tions at  present  in  progress  is  a  Great  Libyan  Des- 
ert and  West  End  Junction  Arabian  Sand  Associ- 
ation, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  England  and 
the  continent  of  Europe  with  sand  paper.  Tables 
have  already  been  prepared,  showing  the  daily 
consumption  of  this  useful  article  in  the  metropolis 
alone  ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  by  the  manufacture 
of  scouring  paper  also,  the  company  will  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  rage  for  travel- 
ling, and  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  person  of  mod- 
erate means  to  scour  the  whole  of  the  continent. 
A  sample  of  the  sand  may  be  seen  at  the  com- 
pany's temporary  (very  temporary)  offices  in  Too- 
ley  Street. — Punch. 
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From  the  Tribune. 

THE    MAGNETIC    TELEGRAPH SOME    OF    ITS 

RESULTS. 

It  is  now  almost  certain  that  within  a  few  months 
the  Magnetic  Telegraph,  which  is  literally  material 
thought,  and  flies  as  swift,  absolutely  annihilating 
space  and  running  in  advance  of  lime,  will  be 
extended  to  all  the  great  cities  in  the  Union — so 
that  a  net-work  of  nerves  of  iron  wire,  strung  with 
lightning,  will  ramify  from  the  brain,  New  York, 
to  the  distant  limbs  and  members — to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  towns,  to  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, Nashville,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans — and 
that  every  commercial,  political  or  social  event 
transpiring  at  either  of  these  points  will  be  known 
at  the  very  instant  it  happens,  in  all  !  When  the 
message  of  the  President  is  read  to  Congress  at 
Washington,  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  and  St.  Louis  will  follow  it,  word  by 
word  and  line  by  line  ;  and  the  editors  there  will 
have  the  message,  together  with  their  own  leaders 
and  commentaries,  spread  before  their  readers 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  capitol,  while  the 
speaker  is  taking  a  chew  of  tobacco  and  turning 
up  his  wristbands,  previous  to  putting  the  question 
of  adjournment.  The  sales  of  stocks  in  Wall 
street  will  be  regularly  reported  as  they  transpire, 
in  all  these  cities,  and  the  capitalist  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  may  stop  as  he  goes  to  dinner  to 
see  how  his  "fancies"  have  fluctuated  since  yes- 
terday's Second  Board.  On  the  arrival  of  foreign 
advices  at  New  York  or  Boston,  the  cotton-broker 
at  Charleston,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  will  be 
informed  of  the  state  of  the  market  in  Liverpool, 
before  our  own  citizens  have  had  time  to  get  an 
extra  Tribune  into  their  fingers.  If  a  man  is  run 
over  by  an  omnibus  in  Broadway  and  dangerously 
wounded,  his  wife  in  Louisville  can  be  informed 
of  the  accident  before  he  has  recovered  his  senses, 
and  may  continue  her  solicitous  inquiries  every 
five  minutes  until  he  is  fairly  taken  to  the  hospital 
and  pronounced  out  of  danger.  If  a  treacherous 
villain  seduces  his  friend's  wife  and  escapes,  with 
as  much  of  her  husband's  property  as  they  can 
easily  carry,  or  if  a  bank  is  robbed  or  a  forgery 
committed,  the  fact  is  instantaneously  communi- 
cated to  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  the  culprits 
may  hope  in  vain  to  escape  recognition  and  detec- 
tion. In  short,  all  the  ordinary  services  in  con- 
veying intelligence  at  present  performed  by  the 
newspapers  in  regular  course  of  mail — or  perhaps 
on  extraordinary  occasions  pushed  through  a  few 
hours  in  advance  by  expensive  and  uncertain  pri- 
vate expresses — will  be  completely  usurped  by 
the  Telegraph,  which  will  do  the  business  in 
perfect  ease  and  quiet;  no  puffing-,  no  blowing, 
no  foundering  of  express-horses,  no  exploding  of 
locomotives,  no  breaking  of  necks  nor  running 
off"  railroad  tracks,  and  not  a  single  second  of 
time  intervening  between  the  event  and  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  the  intelligence. 

Here  is  certainly  a  most  important  and  exten- 
sive revolution  foreshadowed — and  the  shadow 
falls  clearly  from  one  simple  and  palpable  fact. 
What  will  be  some  of  the  consequences  of  these 
changes  in  the  method  and  time  of  transmitting 
intelligence1?  First,  the  post-office  department  will 
be  despoiled  of  at  least  one  half  its  letter-carry- 
ing business  ;  as  full  that  number  of  letters  are 
written  by  business  men  and  others  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  intelligence  to  distant  points  in  the 
shortest  possible  space  of  time.     Well — if,  by  the 


use  of  a  simple  cipher,  this  intelligence  can  be 
sent  at  once  by  Telegraph,  three,  five,  ten  and 
twelve  days  in  advance  of  the  mail,  what  need 
will  there  be  for  sending  it  through  the  post?  In 
fact,  the  whole  body  of  our  commercial  correspon- 
dence, which  forms  so  important  an  item  in  the 
post-office  department  business,  will  be  trans- 
ferred at  once  and  completely  to  the  Telegraph 
office  ;  and  the  mail  will  become  a  still  tolerably 
convenient  but  antiquated  and  dyspeptic  institution 
— invalided  in  the  public  service  and  therefore 
maintained  by  charity  at  the  public  expense — 
employed  by  sighing  swains  and  sentimental 
misses  to  effect  exchanges  of  porcelain  vows  and 
doggrel  verses,  which — the  ones  broken  and  the 
others  lame — will  go  jogging  and  jingling  along 
on  rickety  railroads  and  dilapidated  steamboats. 

The  next  thing  to  be  affected  by  the  Telegraph 
will  be  the  railroad  and  steamboat  companies. 
Probably  two  thirds,  and  we  think  three  quarters 
or  seven  eighths,  of  the  travel  in  first-class  cars  or 
in  the  cabins  of  steamboats  is  strictly  on  business, 
undertaken  because  there  is  a  necessity  for  it,  and 
at  an  expense  which  the  travellers  would  gladly 
avoid.  Now,  then — how  much  of  this  business 
can  be  transacted  by  means  of  the  Telegraph, 
through  which  agents  and  principals,  planters  and 
consignees,  producers  and  manufacturers,  capital- 
ists and  lawyers,  can  converse  with  as  much  ease 
and  secrecy  as  if  they  were  face  to  face  ?  Why, 
of  course,  nearly  the  whole  of  it!  and  thus  will 
melt  away  a  large  portion  of  the  receipts  of  our 
railroad  and  steamboat  monopolies.  But  they 
will  still  be  wanted  for  the  conveyance  of  emi- 
grants and  the  transportation  of  freight,  and  may 
make  shift  to  live,  by  moderate  charges  and  faith- 
ful performance  of  services. 

But  the  most  important  and  thoroughly  revolu- 
tionary result  of  the  Telegraph  will  be  upon  the 
daily  press.  This  will  inevitably  lose  its  charac- 
ter as  the  rapid  and  indispensable  carrier  of  com- 
mercial, political  and  other  intelligence.  For 
this  purpose  the  newspapers  will  become  emphati- 
cally useless.  Anticipated  at  every  point  by  the 
lightning  wings  of  the  Telegraph,  they  can  only 
deal  in  local  "items"  or  abstract  speculations. 
Their  power  to  create  sensations,  even  in  election 
campaigns,  will  be  greatly  lessened — as  the  infalli- 
ble Telegraph  will  contradict  their  falsehoods  as 
fast  as  they  can  publish  them,  correct  their 
Munchausen  returns  before  the  ink  is  dry  in  which 
they  are  written,  and  in  short  lay  bare  the  actual 
state  of  the  field  at  every  point  to  every  point  at 
once  ;  so  that  fraud  and  deception  will  be  next  to 
impossible,  and  altogether  useless.  The  moment 
the  votes  are  counted,  for  instance,  on  the  Presi- 
dential ticket,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio  and  three  or  four  of  the  Southern 
States,  (for  the  Presidential  election  is  to  be  held 
everywhere  on  the  same  day,  hereafter,)  the  final 
result  will  be  instantaneously  known  throughout 
the  Union,  and  weeks  of  doubt,  hope,  apprehen- 
sion and  agony  prevented.  We  think  the  Tele- 
graph office  in  New  York,  in  November,  1848, 
will  be  rather  inconveniently  crowded  ! 

The  journals  being  thus  deprived  of  their  char- 
acter as  newspapers — no  second  editions  with 
sales  of  stocks  and  review  of  the  market,  for 
country  circulation — no  commercial  department  in 
fact  at  all,  as  it  would  only  be  a  dead  waste  of 
time  and  paper — no  "  Important  and  Thrilling 
News  from  Bungtown"  to  be  displayed  in  six- 
line  pica  and  pushed  off  in  extras  and  by  pigeon 
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expresses — what  must  they  do?  Die  they  (or  at 
least  the  best  of  them)  cannot — decrease  their 
circulation  they  will  not,  for  that  would  raise  the 
price,  and  this  is  against  the  tendency  of  things, 
which  is  everywhere  toward  easy  acquisition  of 
comforts  and  necessaries.  The  people  have  got 
over  their  ignorance,  their  lethargy — their  chry- 
salite  stupidity  and  darkness — and  they  must  and 
will  have  newspapers.  They  could  as  well  dis- 
pense with  sermons  and  schoolmasters.  What 
then  are  the  newspapers  to  do?  Why — the 
necessity  for  filling  their  columus  with  gossip  and 
horrible  accidents  and  unmeaning  acres  of  dis- 
jointed incidents  being  done  away  with,  the  whole 
class  of  mere  newspapers  will  either  go  out  of 
existence  without  saying  a  word,  or  submit  to  a 
total  and  awkward  change  of  character  :  while 
the  philosophical  press,  which  knows  and  feels 
the  momentous  changes  that  are  going  on  beneath 
the  surface  of  society,  and  keeps  itself  within 
the  mighty  current  of  progress,  will  feel  its  thou- 
sand hands  untied  and  itself  let  loose  to  discuss  at 
length  and  leisure  the  vast  questions  which  are 
beginning  to  present  themselves  like  gigantic  and 
distorted  statues  through  the  mist  that  still  shrouds 
the  future.  The  fearful  and  dissolving  criticisms 
upon  the  horrible  abuses  and  corruptions  of  society 
and  the  results  of  the  present  social  system, 
which  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  fell  dead  from  the 
columns  of  Le  Globe  upon  a  world  not  then  pre- 
pared to  read  or  understand  or  be  interested  in 
aught  but  news  and  gossip,  will  now  be  revived 
and  hurled  with  Cyclopian  force  against  an  al- 
ready tottering  civilization.  The  true  Synthesis 
of  science  as  a  unity  will  be  discussed  and  discov- 
ered ;  and  the  interests  and  ends  of  Physics,  Phy- 
siology and  Noology — embracing  in  a  one  yet 
infinitely  diversified  individuality  all  the  interests, 
the  progress  and  the  destiny  of  humanity — will 
form  the  "leaders"  and  the  "articles"  of  the 
Daily  Press.  Thus  the  deeper  thoughts  and 
capacities  of  the  world  will  at  length  be  aroused, 
and  the  press,  become  the  arena  of  all  great  ideas 
and  discussions,  upon  which  hinge  the  centuries 
that  are  to  bring  us  Paradise  and  the  future,  will 
gradually  lift  the  public  mind  to  its  own  high 
standard. 


THE    BAL    COSTUME. 

Fetes  are  so  rare  at  the  court  of  St.  James', 
that  we  can  hardly  wonder,  when  one  of  great 
splendor  occurs,  that  it  should  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gossips  of  the  town  for  a  time  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  topics.  It  was  a  whimsical 
fancy  of  her  majesty  to  fix  the  period  of  1750-60 
for  illustration — so  starched  in  dress,  with  its  stiff 
brocade  and  hoops — and  so  unnatural  in  appear- 
ance, with  its  powder,  and  patches,  and  curls ; — 
to  revive  the  age  of  Chesterfield  and  Grandison — 
of  Jack  Sheppard  and  Captain  Macheath.  Then 
costumes  were  magnificent  without  grace,  and  cost- 
ly and  cumbrous  without  being  picturesque.  But 
the  queen's  commands  were  omnipotent.  The  grave 
premier  put  on  velvet  and  lace, and  handled  his  three- 
cornered  hat  trimmed  with  feathers  with  the  air 
of  a  gentleman  about  to  make  his  appearance  on 
the  boards  of  Covent  Garden  as  my  Lord  Townly. 
The  duke — the  great  man  of  Europe — seemed  a 
little  puzzled  in  his  fine  dress  and  strange  gar- 
ments, but  went  through  the  business  with  his  ac- 
customed nerve  and  the  steadiness  of  an  old  sol- 
dier on  drill.     We  hope  no   daguerreotype  was 


near  to  fix  his  image  as  he  made  his  Grandiso- 
nian  bow  to  the  royal  chair. 

What  could  have  prompted  the  queen  to  com- 
mand a  ball  so  burlesque?  Was  it  caprice? — the 
desire  to  laugh  at  so  quaint  a  spectacle — the  wish 
to  see  conjured  up,  as  in  vision,  the  court  of  a 
century  back — the  desire  of  novelty — or,  oh  !  ye 
Graces  of  Fashion  !  is  there  in  truth  a  design,  as 
we  hear  it  whispered,  to  introduce  again  powder 
and  patches,  snuff  and  poodles? 

We  pretend  not  to  pierce  into  court  mysteries  ; 
but  another  motive  may  be  suggested  beyond  those 
that  refer  to  the  personal  pleasures  of  her  majesty. 
By  throwing  the  ball  costumes  into  another  age  all 
had  to  be  newly  furnished  for  both  sexes  ;  and 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  gorgeous  dresses, 
made  of  the  most  splendid  materials,  must  have 
given  some  stimulus  to  the  trade  of  Spitalfields 
and  Westminster. 

It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  public,  when 
these  rare  festivities  occur,  should  share  in  none 
of  the  enjoyment  of  them — even  by  the  animated 
sketches  which  a  skilful  pen  could  draw,  if  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  were  afforded  ordinary  op- 
portunity of  observation.  It  is  neither  wise  nor 
gracious  to  deny  the  caterers  for  public  amuse- 
ment the  only  facilities  which  could  enable  them 
to  communicate  to  the  general  community  correct 
impressions  of  the  pageant,  in  language  somewhat 
less  stilted  and  formal  than  that  employed  by  the 
ceremonious  gentleman  known  as  the  court  news- 
man. To  be  sure,  there  is  the  less  ground  of  a 
complaint  in  this  case,  as  his  style  is  not  altogether 
unsuited  to  the  days  of  hoops  and  brocades,  amber 
snuff-boxes,  and  clouded  canes. — Britannia. 


From  the  Critic. 
Guernsey  Economy ;  or  a  Peep  at  our  Neighbors. 
London.    1845. 

A  family,  who  have  lived  a  little  too  fast  in  Lon- 
don, fly  to  Guernsey  to  practise  economy  and  re- 
trenchment, perhaps  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
duns,  bailiffs,  et  id  genus  omne.  The  lady  of  the 
household,  who  is  evidently  a  lively,  spirited  chat- 
ter-pie, has  set  down  her  experiences  of  life  in 
Guernsey,  prefacing  them  with  a  vivid  sketch  of 
the  miseries  endured  by  those  who,  having  lived 
beyond  their  incomes,  see  ruin  stealing  upon  them 
month  by  month,  but  want  the  courage  to  strip 
the  foe  of  his  terrors  by  meeting  him  half-way, 
arrd  grappling  with  him  before  he  has  grown  to  be 
invincible. 

We  pass  over  the  picture  of  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances that  compelled  the  change  of  abode, 
and  at  once  accompany  the  family  of  the  writer  to 
their  neat  apartments  in  Guernsey,  where  the  most 
surprising  incident  to  them  was  the  payment  of 
ready  money!  The  next  business  was  "  to  look 
round  on  our  new  position  and  find  fault  with 
everything  we  see." 

But  time  works  wonders.  As  the  memory  of 
London  luxury  diminished,  and  familiarity  rubbed 
off  the  feeling  of  strangeness,  many  objects  began 
to  excite  interest  and  yield  pleasure.  Especially 
noted  were 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  GUERNSEY. 

The  women  are  very  pretty ;  their  faces  of 
more  classic  form  and  feature  than  we  meet  com- 
monly in  England;  and  they  all  dress  well.  The 
men  are  of  a  more  clumsy  material ;  the  beau  is 
fat  and  foppish  ;    the  family  man  very  like  the 
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pictures  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  Americans.  There  is 
much  beauty  in  the  children  ;  and  an  evident  care 
is  taken  with  their  appearance,  even  among  the 
lower  orders  ;  their  hair  is  curled,  and  their  clothes 
are  in  good  taste ;  and  one  is  puzzled  to  know 
when  is  this  care  given. 

The  countrywomen  dress  in  the  old  English 
style — a  costume  with  us  nearly  worn  out.  But 
here  is  still  to  be  seen  the  black  mode  bonnet, 
most  elaborate  in  its  build,  and  under  it  the  neatly 
plaited  cap :  the  quilted  short  petticoat,  the  short 
linen  jacket  for  hard  work,  and  the  chintz  gown, 
open  in  front,  and  drawn  through  the  pocket- 
holes,  for  best ;  they  call  it  the  Guernsey  fashion  ; 
but  we  remember,  some  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  old  gude  gran'dam  of  the  farm- 
house wore  this  very  self-same  dress  in  England. 
The  market  women  are  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
treme— moving  figures  of  Cuyp  ! — seated  between 
their  panniers  on  their  rough  punchy  horses — their 
saddles  a  plaited  mat — their  bridle  a  halter ;  and 
when  they  speak  French  as  thy  pass,  it  adds  to 
the  captivation  of  the  picture.  How  little  these 
people  do  with,  in  comparison  to  our  market  folks 
at  home  !  And  yet  how  poor  we  are,  with  our 
leather  side-saddles,  our  upper  skirts  to  took  like 
a  habit,  and  our  artificial  flowers  withinside  our 
bonnets,  bringing  out  the  blushes  in  our  blowsy 
cheeks,  with  very  shame  at  such  folly.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  here  :  and  surely,  after  all,  the 
grand  secret  of  growing  rich — the  true  philoso- 
pher's stone  is,  to  do  with  this  little. 

House-rent  is  dear — that  is,  the  same  as  in 
England  ;  but  there  are  no  taxes.  For  40/.  a  year 
can  be  procured  "  a  good  residence  with  two  sit- 
ting-rooms and  five  bed-rooms,  an  excellent  gar- 
den full  of  fruit,  and  in  a  good  situation."  Up- 
holsterers will  furnish  them  for  hire. 

The  country  looks  exactly  like  England,  only 
the  cattle  are  tethered.  The  farm-houses  are  the 
same ;  so  are  the  roads  and  hedges. 

The  markets  are  abundantly  supplied,  with  fish 
especially,  but  prices  are  high.  Beef  5d.  to  8d.  ; 
mutton  6d.  to  8d.  ;  pork,  6d.  to  7d.  ;  butter,  Is. 
2d.  to  Is.  6d.  ;  potatoes,  Is.  3d.  per  bushel ;  tur- 
keys, 4s.  to  7s ;  ducks,  3s.  to  4s. ;  fowls,  2s.  6d. 
to  4s.  So  far,  in  the  substantials  of  existence, 
Guernsey  is  at  least  as  dear  as  an  English  country 
town. 

Taxed  articles  of  foreign  produce  are,  of  course, 
very  much  cheaper  there  than  at  home  ;  and  the 
list  is  instructive,  as  showing  practically  the  re- 
sults of  free  trade.  Lump  sugar  4d.  to  6d.  ;  moist 
sugar  4d.  to  5d.  ;  tea  3s.  to  5s.  ;  coffee  Is.  to  Is. 
2d.  ;  rice,  4d.  ;  currants,  8d. ;  sherry  26s.  per 
dozen  ;  claret  26s.  ;  champagne,  45s.  ;  port, 
20s.  ;  Marsala,  12s.  ;  cognac,  6s.  per  bottle  ;  cigars 
10s.  per  hundred  for  best  Havanas. 

There  are  no  poor  in  Guernsey,  consequently  no 
poor-rates.  "Why,"  exclaims  our  authoress, 
"  do  not  those  who  scarcely  know  how  to  live  in 
England  come  here,  where,  with  common  prudence 
and  a  small  family,  three  hundred  pounds  a  year 
is  an  ample  income !  With  this  you  might  edu- 
cate one  or  two  sons,  live  sumptuously,  and  not 
lose  caste.     No  one  seems  to  spend  more." 

The  climate  is  warmer  than  that  of  England. 
"  We  have  seen  orange-trees  in  the  open  air, 
against  a  sheltered  wall,  eight  feet  high." 

Such  is  the  substance  of  this  volume  of  375  pages. 
All  the  rest  is  the  smallest  of  small  talk.  Our 
authoress  is  an  adept  in  the  art  of  book-spinning. 
Never  do  we  remember  to  have  seen  so  many 


words  containing  so  few  thoughts.  The  manner, 
indeed,  is  graceful  and  winning,  but  the  matter  is 
the  most  frivolous  and  diluted  we  have  lighted 
upon  for  many  a  month. 


From  ihe  Critic. 
The  Waif  a  Collection  of  Poems.     Third  edition. 
1845.  Cambridge,  U.  S.    Owen  ;  London.    Wi- 
ley and  Putnam. 

The  rarest  book  in  our  language  is  a  collection 
of  good  poetry.  The  most  valuable  contribution 
to  our  literature  would  be  a  volume  comprising  the 
gems — and  the  gems  only — of  British  song. 
The  defect  of  all  the  many  gatherings  that  have 
been  submitted  to  the  public  lies,  not  so  much  in 
the  absence  of  the  excellent,  as  in  the  presence  of 
the  worthless.  Selections  have  been  made  with 
too  much  liberality.  The  gatherer  of  a  wreath 
of  poems  cannot  be  too  choice  and  exclusive. 
His  rule  should  be  to  reject  wherever  a  doubt 
arises  as  to  the  title  to  admission.  Yet  has  not 
the  failure  arisen  from  want  of  the  aid  of  persons 
apparently  peculiarly  competent  for  the  task. 
Poets,  such  as  Campbell,  and  Hazlitt,  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  have  tried,  but  have  proved  no  better  judges 
of  merit  than  they  who  never  attempted  verse. 
A  collection  of  the  beauties  of  the  British  poets  is 
yet,  and  we  fear  will  long  continue  to  be,  a  desid- 
eratum in  our  literature. 

The  Waif  is  certainly  the  best  we  have  yet 
seen,  and  it  comes  to  us  from  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  demand  for  a  third  edition  in  a  few  months 
indicates  that  the  public  have  discovered  its  worth, 
and  shows  with  what  cordial  welcome  a  yet  more 
complete  and  tasteful  collection  would  be  received. 
Although  no  name  of  editor  appears  upon  the  title- 
page  of  The  Waif,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from 
the  place  of  its  publication,  and  the  proem,  which 
he  has  avowed,  that  Longfellow's  mind  presided 
over  the  choice.  The  poems  are  not  numerous, 
but,  without  exception,  they  have  claims  upon  our 
notice  for  their  originality  or  their  beauty.  The 
printer  has  partaken  the  spirit  of  the  editor,  and 
the  typography  is  worthy  of  the  thoughts  to  which 
it  gives  a  local  habitation.  It  is  a  volume  which 
the  lover  of  poetry  will  be  sure  to  look  upon  as  a 
treasure. 

Most  of  the  poems  are  already  familiar  to  our 
readers.  But  Longfellow's  proem  was  written 
for  the  occasion  so  lately  as  December  last,  and 
possessing  much  novelty  of  thought,  and  not  a 
little  true  poetry,  while  it  is  certain  to  be  new  to 
everybody,  we  extract  it.  [It  has  already  been 
copied  into  the  Living  Age.] 


A  Study  from  Nature. — The  beautiful  statue 
of  the  "  Greek  Slave,"  by  Mr.  Power,  has  ex- 
cited such  universal  admiration,  that  a  companion 
to  it,  we  understand,  will  shortly  be  exhibited  by 
the  same  artist,  under  the  title  of  the  "  American 
Slave."  It  is  the  figure  of  a  negro,  with  his 
hands  fastened  with  a  chain,  on  the  manacles  of 
which  is  cut  the  American  Eagle.  Round  his 
back  is  wrapped  the  national  flag,  on  which  the 
stripes  are  conspicuously  displayed.  The  crouch- 
ing attitude  of  the  figure  is  most  wonderfully  de- 
picted, but  the  statue  is  most  to  be  admired  for  its 
powerful  truth  and  unaffected  simplicity.  We 
have  been  assured  by  gentlemen,  who  have  fre- 
quently visited  the  land  of  liberty,  that  they  have 
never  seen  anything  so  wonderfully  true  to  nature. 
— Punch. 


VISIT    TO    SPAIN,    TANGIER,    ETC. 
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From  the  Critic. 
Spain,  Tangier,  $c,  visited  in  1840  and  1841. 
By  X.  Y.  Z.  London,  1845.  S.  Clarke. 
These  letters  have  at  least  one  recommendation 
— they  were  never  intended  for  publication.  They 
are  not  elaborated  impromptus — there  is  no  affec- 
tation of  ease — they  do  not  borrow  learning  from 
the  guide-book,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  mista- 
ken for  the  researches  of  the  writer.  They  are 
real  letters,  addressed  to  a  near  relative  by  one  of 
a  family  party  during  a  tour  of  some  three  or  four 
years,  intended  for  the  eye  of  that  relative  only, 
therefore  written  with  the  freedom  and  liveliness 
that  are  the  charm  of  such  outpourings  of  the  mind 
in  its  undress,  when  it  speaks  as  it  feels,  and  tells 
of  its  impressions  rather  than  of  its  thoughts. 

The  editor  advises  his  readers  that  he  has  exer- 
cised the  prerogatives  of  his  office,  and  erased 
divers  passages  relating  to  family  affairs,  as  well 
as  some  personalities,  the  publication  of  which 
would  appear  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  private  life, 
and  he  apologizes  by  anticipation  for  inaccuracies, 
as  the  writer  is  not  now  in  this  country,  and  could 
not  correct  his  MS.  But  of  these  there  are  very 
few. 

The  first  letter  is  dated  from  Biaritz,  after  divers 
excursions  into  the  Pyrenees,  between  which  and 
the  Alps  a  comparison  is  drawn.  The  former  want 
the  vastness,  the  icy  peaks  and  broad  blue  lakes 
of  the  latter;  nor  have  they  the  picturesque  Swiss 
cottages  and  costume.  The  Pyrenees,  on  the  other 
hand,  rejoice  in  greener  and  more  various  foliage, 
their  valleys  are  more  luxuriant,  and  the  coloring 
is  richer. 

From  Madrid,  the  writer  transmits  intelligence 
of  the  extreme  disappointment  he  had  experienced, 
and  the  overthrow  by  the  sad  vision  of  the  reality 
of  all  his  romance  relative  to  Spain  and  the  Span- 
iards !  No  serenades,  no  guitars,  no  inquisition, 
no  monks,  no  assassinations !  And  as  for  the  cos- 
tume, somebody,  he  says,  ought  to  be  indited  for 
fraudulent  practices  in  bringing  people  great  dis- 
tances under  false  pretences.  Hats,  trousers,  and 
swallow-tails  are  as  plentiful  as  in  Regent-street. 
Occasionally  a  muleteer  or  a  water-carrier  passes 
with  a  conical  hat,  light  jacket,  gay  ribands,  and 
sandalled  soles,  but  he  looks  as  if  he  were  ashamed 
to  be  seen  so  out  of  fashion.  The  very  mantilla 
is  abjured  by  the  ladies,  who  borrow  the  latest 
style  from  Paris.  Nay,  the  writer  affirms  that  the 
brilliant  beauty  whose  glances  were  once  so  de- 
structive from  behind  the  covert  of  the  mantilla  has 
vanished  also. 

In  Spain  there  are  three  classes  of  travellers  ; 
those  who  go  in  the  diligencias ;  those  who  go  on 
mule-back,  paying  so  much  a  day  for  their  mule  ; 
and  those  who  go  as  luggage  on  a  mule,  paying 
by  weight !  The  diligence  seems  to  be  similar  in 
its  appointments  to  those  which  are  familiar  to 
every  tourist.  It  was  in  the  couple  of  this  vehicle 
that  our  "  correspondent"  took  his  place,  and  thus 
enjoying  an  extensive  view  of  the  country,  he  was 
astonished  at  its  apparent  poverty,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  gentlemen's  seats,  even  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  such  a  city  as  Madrid,  and  of  branch 
roads  in  some  two  or  three  days'  journey  he  count- 
ed but  two.  The  travellers  they  passed  were  un- 
frequent,  but  instead  of  them  they  met  parties  of 
ruffian-looking,  peaked-hat  fellows,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  the  guards  of  the  road,  and  who  are  reported 
to  be  retired  banditti,  kept  honest  by  the  calcula- 
tion that  their  pay  is  more  than  they  could  hope  to 
giin  !)•■  •  lundor. 


Travelling  accommodations  are  not  the  best  in 
Europe.  A  specimen  is  thus  pleasantly  de- 
scribed : — 

"As  it  was,  however,  we  enjoyed  a  specimen 
of  something  not  far  removed  from  the  true,  com- 
fortless Spanish  posada ;  with  its  dark  staircase 
rising  from  the  rambling  mule  stable  ;  its  bare, 
dirty"  furnitureless  rooms,  and  its  wretched  truc- 
kle bedsteads,  bedecked  with  a  single  cotton  blank- 
et and  solitary  wool  mattress.     Mattress,  indeed, 
I  am  wrong  to  call  it :  it  is  a  sack,  containing  a  due 
number  oUurnps  of  wool,  which  you  may  commo- 
diously  arrange  through  a  slit  in  the  upper  surface, 
left  for  the  purpose;  and  on  which—  if  you  can 
sleep  on  a  bag  of  potatoes — you  may  get  as  much 
of  a  night's  rest  as  the  battalions  of  voltigeurs  in 
attendance  upon  your  couch  will  permit.     After  a 
night  spent  as  mine  was  at  Fresnillo,  under  the 
discipline  of  these  same  light  troops,  I  could  read- 
ily understand  how  the  united  efforts  of  the  myriads 
of  Lilliputians  could   succeed   in  chaining  great 
Gulliver  on  his  back  :  though,  indeed,  the  united 
efforts  of  my  voltigeurs  had  a  very  opposite,  but 
an  equally  powerful  effect  upon  me  ;  their  reiter- 
ated and  persevering  attacks,  first  on  one  spot,  then 
on  another,  exciting  me  to  the  performance  of  a 
succession  of  gymnastic  exercises,  such  as  I  never 
went  through  before,  and  hope  never  to  execute 
again." 

The  fare  was  wretched  ;  vegetables  swimming 
in  oil,  animal  messes  redolent  of  garlic,  and  very 
tough  fowls,  composed  the  daily  dinner.  The  oil, 
in  this  land  of  olives,  was  invariably  rancid,  and 
the  reason  alleged  is  characteristic  of  the  people. 
There  are  not  presses  enough,  and  the  olives  lie 
together  till  they  ferment. 

The  first  impression  of  Madrid  is  that  of  poor- 
ness and  dirt  in  its  suburbs,  and  considerable 
splendor  in  its  finest  parts,  marred,  however,  by 
the  custom  of  guarding  all  the  lower  windows 
with  thick  iron  bars,  like  a  prison. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  convey  to  me  the 
notion  of  a  people  having  nothing  to  do  ;  such 
myriads  of  all  kinds  and  classes  (except  the  more 
fashionable  dames,  who  rarely  at  any  season  go 
out  till  late)  lounging  incessantly  backwards  and 
forwards,  not  walking  as  if  they  had  somewhere 
to  walk  to;  not  men  with  earnest  faces,  hurrying 
to  business,  but  figures  moving  slow  and  stately, 
as  if  intent  on  nothing  but  enjoying  the  sun.  The 
only  palpable  exceptions  are  the  poor  blind  song 
and  pamphlet  criers,  bawling  '  d  dos  cuartos ' 
everywhere  in  your  ear ;  and  the  military  with 
their  brass  bands,  playing  admirably,  and  indeed 
really  pretty  music,  but  unfortunately  often  with 
instruments  out  of  tune." 

Our  author  agrees  with  every  other  visitor  in  the 
opinion  that  the  power  of  priestcraft  has  passed 
away  forever  from  Spain.  He  affirms  that  the  idea 
entertained  in  England  of  the  immoral  lives  of  the 
monks  falls  very  far  short  of  the  reality.  The 
middle  classes  of  Spain  entertain  the  deepest  ab- 
horrence of  despotism,  whether  spiritual  or  politi- 
cal, and  their  will  must  ultimately  prevail  in  any 
country  having  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Shall  we  call  it  improvement  or  degeneracy  that 
has  humanized  somewhat 


THE  MODERN  BULL-FIGHT? 

"I  considered  myself  fortunate  in  having  hit 
upon  a  day  when  the  greater  part  of  the  '  sport' 
consisted,  not  in  the  regular  bull-fight,  but  in  a  sort 
of  plav  with  young  bulls,  {Novillos,  as  they  are 
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called,)  which  had  halls  on  their  horns,  so  that 
they  could  not  seriously  injure  either  man  or  beast ; 
and  which  were  themselves  led  off  after  a  given 
time,  also  unhurt.  The  manner  of  their  retreat 
was  curious.  A  small  drove  of  tamed,  educated 
bulls  were  let  in  ;  these  immediately  made  a  circle 
about  I  be  wild  animal,  who  was  glad  enough  to 
get  back  to  his  kind  ;  and  then  off  they  all  trotted 
together.  During  part  of  this  more  harmless  spe- 
cies of  entertainment  the  populace  were  admitted 
into  the  arena,  and  some  hundreds  of  them  ran 
about  with  the  amazed  beast,  while  he  dashed  in 
all  directions  through  them,  '  fluttering  them  like 
an  eagle  in  a  dovecote  ;'  or,  to  adopt  a  humbler 
comparison,  playing  a  capital  game  of  blindman's- 
buff  with  them.  This  is  more  literally  accurate 
than  you  perhaps  think  ;  as  the  creature,  when  he 
makes  a  rush,  closes  his  eyes;  a  fact  in  which 
chiefly  consists  the  safety  of  those  at  whom  he 
aims.  It  was  by  no  means  unentertaining  to  see 
him — now  dart  at  one — now  burst  off  to  another — 
here  throw  down  a  whole  string  at  once  of  the 
most  venturesome — there  give  a  slight  and  graceful 
toss  to  some  other  who  had  come  inopportunely 
within  his  reach — yet  apparently  never  hurting 
anybody  ;  unless,  indeed,  these  brother  wild-beasts 
have  nine  lives  like  a  cat,  for  they  all  got  up  when 
struck,  and  ran  as  nimbly  as  Paddy  does  after  his 
head  is  broken." 

His  judgment  of  Spanish  music  is  that  it  is  de- 
ficient in  soul ;  but  little  of  it  is  national ;  most  of 
the  songs  are  in  a  vulgar,  jaunty  style ;  the  few 
pretty  airs  that  exist  are  already  familiar  in  Eng- 
land. The  hunt  after  good  books  was  almost 
equally  unsuccessful.  In  the  useful  departments 
of  literature  there  is  nothing;  the  drama  alone 
flourishes.  The  general  character  of  recent  writ- 
ings is  described  as  "jejune,  possessed  of  but  little 
depth  of  thought,  their  wit  often  forced,  their  style 
wordy,  and  sometimes  not  a  little  conceited." 
Translations  from  foreign  literature  have  been  re- 
cently attempted  with  success.  Among  them,  Miss 
Martineau's  Tales  on  Political  Economy  have  been 
very  popular.     This  is  the 

CHARACTER  OF  CHRISTINA. 

"  As  for  Christina,  she  seems to  meet  with  little 
commendation  or  respect ;  and  to  deserve  less.  I 
have  rarely  known  any  one  so  generally  ill-spoken 
of.  Her  own  immediate  partisans  seek  to  justify 
her  of  course  ;  but  by  everybody  else,  she  is  repre- 
sented as  an  ill-conducted,  selfish,  and  rapacious 
woman.  Her  insatiable  love  of  money  is  a  general 
subject  of  conversation.  She  is  said  to  have  sent 
incalculable  sums  out  of  the  country,  and  to  have 
done  so  for  years  before  she  quitted  it.  It  is  even 
asserted  she  stripped  the  royal  palaces  of  their 
ornaments,  &c.  ;  an  example  which  has,  they  say, 
been  copied  by  various  minor  fry. 

"  An  amusing  instance  of  her  stinginess  in  small 
matters  has  been  related  to  us  on  what  we  cannot 
but  consider  as  excellent  authority.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  some  disturbance  in  Madrid,  all  the  minis- 
ters suddenly  repaired  to  the  palace  and  remained 
there  three  days  and  nights.  The  hour  of  refresh- 
ment on  the  first  day  came  :  they  called  for  dinner  ; 
— there  was  none.  Astonished,  they  asked  for  a 
little  cold  meat  merely, — there  was  none  :  *  *  *  for 
anything  to  allay  their  hunger, — there  was  nothing. 
The  servants  were  on  board-wages,  there  was  no- 
thing !  in  the  palace  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  !  and 
the  ministers  actually  lived  during  the  three  days 
on  food  procured  from  a  neighboring  French  shop  ! ! 

"  Our  informant  went  on  to  say  that  the  queen 


would  wear  one  gown  almost  all  the  year  round ; 
and  had  been  known  to  mend  the  little  queen's 
shoes  with  her  own  hands.  What  absurd  incon- 
gruity in  such  a  person  having  her  dwelling  in  the 
immense  and  splendid  edifice  here  appropriated  to 
royalty." 

The  equipages  of  the  higher  gentry  are  ex- 
tremely handsome,  differing  from  our  own  only  in 
their  greater  showiness  of  decoration  ;  the  horses 
are  covered  with  gay  trappings.  A  better  idea  of 
the  condition  of  this  wretched  country  will  be 
gathered  from  the  brief  but  graphic  sketch  of 

A  ROYAL  PROCESSION. 

"  The  day  the  little  queen  made  her  entry  into 
the  town  (on  the  26th  October)  after  her  mother's 
abdication  and  desertion,  the  procession  on  the 
occasion  would  have  made  the  veriest  cynic  smile. 
Our  hotel  is  so  situated,  near  the  Calle  de  Alcala, 
that  I  had  a  view  of  the  triumphal  procession  from 
our  balcony.  First  came  an  awfully  fine  carriage 
containing  a  couple  of  over-dressed  children  ;  then 
a  troop  of  half-naked  bedizened  dancing  girls,  per- 
forming their  weary  evolutions  on  the  cold  stones; 
next,  the  state  coach  with  the  little  queen  and  her 
sister,  and  two  lady  attendants  ;  then  a  troop  of 
dragoons;  and  then  some  dozen  or  so  of  vehicles 
of  a  most  beggarly  and  break-down  description, 
drawn  by  garrons,  short-eared  and  long-eared,  that 
could  hardly  lift  a  leg,  and  driven  by  men  in  plain 
dirty  clothes,  more  like  paupers  than  coachmen. 
These  elegant  conveyances  (which  I  conclude  were 
hired  articles,  corresponding  to  what  used  in  Lon- 
don to  be  called  glass  coaches)  were  stuffed  full  of 
officers  and  civil  officials.  A  lengthy  column  of 
military,  in  patched  and  tattered  uniforms,  closed 
up  the  rear." 

The  climate  of  Madrid  is  cold,  the  air  keen,  and 
rendered  even  painful  by  the  want  of  due  provision 
for  warming  the  houses.  The  natives  preserve 
animal  heat  by  coiling  themselves  up  in  cloaks, 
and  lying  about  idle  till  the  cold  relaxes.  Alto- 
gether our  author  considers  Madrid  the  dearest  and 
most  uncomfortable  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  ;  the 
only  good  eatable  being  the  game,  which  is  abun- 
dant and  well-flavored. 

Society  in  Madrid  is  anything  but  attractive. 
The  Spaniards  are  no  entertainers.  Dinner-parties 
are  almost  unkr..""'n,  and  balls  are  few,  save  at  the 
carnival. 

"  Genuine  Spanish  society,  from  what  I  have 
experienced  or  can  learn  of  it,  consists  at  all  times 
rather  in  what  we  should  call  ^siting  morning  or 
evening,  than  in  the  giving  of  parlies. 

"  The  common  Tertulia  is  usually  nothing  more 
than  the  meeting  together  in  the  evening,  without 
any  express  invitation,  of  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen 
intimates,  who  chat  or  work,  and  now  and  then 
sing  or  play  cards  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so.  It 
is  frequently  the  habit  for  a  little  coterie  r>f  eight 
or  ten  to  arrange  in  this  way  to  pass  the  evenings 
by  turns  at  each  other's  houses ;  all  collecting  one 
day  at  one  house,  the  next  at  another,  and  so  on." 

Our  traveller  was  much  struck  with  the  absence 
of  English  in  Madrid.  Two  years  before,  only 
twenty-five  British  residents  were  in  Madrid  ;  in 
three  or  four  months,  he  met  only  half-a-dozen 
passing  visitants. 

Of  the  natives,  some  few  of  the  ladies  of  high 
rank  are  beauliful ;  but  in  a  given  number  there 
are  not  nearly  so  many  handsome  women  as  in 
England.  The  utmost  profligacy  prevails  in  the 
loftiest  classes  ;  the  middle  classes  are  a  trifle  bet- 
ter ;  but  both  are  improving. 
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Education  is  at  a  low  ebb,  but  that  also  is  pro- 
gressing. About,  eight  years  since,  Madrid  con- 
tained two  libraries  and  seventy-one  convents. 
Those  who  desire  to  have  their  daughters  well 
taught  are  obliged  to  send  them  to  England  or 
France.  At  this  moment  many  of  the  oldest  gran- 
dees cannot  write.  This  class  is  equally  degene- 
rate in  body  as  in  mind,  and  as  mean  in  estate  as 
in  person.  Bribery  prevails  universally ;  every 
officiai  has  his  price.  The  very  judges  sell  them- 
selves to  the  best  bidder.  Still,  with  all  their 
defects,  our  traveller  noticed  some 

GOOD  POINTS  OF  THE  SPANISH  CHARACTER. 

"  There  seems  to  me  to  be  much  more  nature  and 
simplicity  about  the  Spaniards  ;  much  sincerity  and 
frankness  in  their  social  relations;  great  kindness 
of  disposition  and  amiability  of  temper ;  and  an 
unaffected  wish  to  oblige  and  serve  strangers,  in 
all  things  save  in  that  which  we  are  too  often  in- 
clined to  consider  the  touchstone  of  good-will — 
entertaining,  i.  e.  feasting ;  spending  their  money 
and  health  upon  them — commonly  called  hospital- 
ity. I  should  say,  too,  that  though,  from  deficient 
education,  Spaniards,  and  especially  Spanish  wo- 
men, are  often  common-place  and  trifling  in  con- 
versation, they  are  far  from  being  without  natural 
talent." 

We  must  take  another  peculiarity  which  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  recorded  by  any  other 
tourist : 

ODD  STREET  NAMES  AT  MADRID. 

"  Some  of  the  names  of  the  old  streets  are  very 
odd  and  amusing,  reminding  one  of  the  '  Praise- 
God-Barebones'  days  in  our  own  land.  What 
think  you  of  such  as  'Aunque  os  pese*  ('  Although 
it  may  distress  you  ;') — iNoramala  vayas1  (short 
for  'E/i  hora  mala  vayas,'  or,  as  we  should  express 

it,  '  Get  along  and  be  h d  to  you  !') — '  Va/ga- 

me  Dios1  (untranslatable;  best  rendered  by  '  Go*d 
bless  us!') — 'Ancha  [or  Angosla]  de  los  peli- 
gros'  ('  Broad  [or  narrow]  street  of  dangers  ;') — 
' Aguardiente''  ('  Brandy  ;') — ' Primavera  y  Damas' 
('Spring  and  the  Ladies;') — '  Subida  de  los  An- 
geles' ('  Ascent  of  the  Angels  ;') — 'SaZ  si  Puedes' 
('  Get  out  if  you  can  !')" 

Conveniences  for  locomotion  are  very  scanty  ; 
there  are  no  hackney  coaches,  omnibuses,  or  con- 
veyances for  hire  for  short  periods. 

From  Madrid  our  traveller  proceeded  to  Seville, 
and  on  the  way  met  with  an  adventure  which  well 
illustrates  the  character  of  the  country.  A  little 
after  midnight  the  vehicle  stuck  in  the  mud,  and 
produced  a  strange  display  of 

SPANISH  PHLEGM. 

"  When  the  accident  first  happened  there  was  a 
little  hullaballo — a  little  talking  and  swearing  for 
a  minute  or  two,  and  then  all  was  quiet.  We  s;it 
quiet  too,  knowing  we  could  do  nothing,  and  ex- 
pecting of  course  in  a  few  minutes  to  find  efforts 
making  to  extricate  us  from  our  ridiculous  position. 
Time  went  on — yet  not  a  stir !  *  *  *  '  This  still- 
ness seems  queer,'  said  I  to  myself.  'Have  the 
fellows  left  us  here  all  alone  in  the  mud  in  the 
dead  of  the  night?  or  are  we  put  into  this  large 
hole  on  purpose  to  be  the  readier  food  for  their 
friends  the  bandits?  I'll  know  how  the  matter 
stands.'  So  I  wriggled  myself  out  of  the  manifold 
wrappers  which  were  making  a  mummy  of  me,  and 
looked  out.  The  animals  had  all  gone  to  sleep ! 
mayoral,  muleteer,  guards,  passengers,  mules  and 
all  !  they  apparently  expected  a  miracle  to  draw 


us  ont.  There  they  were,  (the  men,  not  the 
mules,)  all  packed  up  comfortably,  their  handker- 
chiefs lied  over  their  heads — the  guides  inserted 
under  the  shelter  of  the  luggage  at  the  back  of  the 
carriage,  snoring  nineteen  to  the  dozen.  *  *  * 
The  case  was  hopeless.  *  *  *  I  drew  my  head 
back  again  into  its  shell  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep 
too  !  though  being  '  badly  habituated,'  as  the  shop- 
man said  in  Madrid,  I  cannot  affirm  that  1  succeed- 
ed in  the  attempt.  *  *  *  '  It  is  my  first  lesson, 
however,'  I  whispered  encouragingly  to  myself, 
— '  I  shall  do  better  next  time.'  " 

For  nine  hours  they  thus  remained,  till  oxen 
were  procured  and  relieved  them  from  their  "  fix." 

Amid  many  annoyances,  Spanish  travelling  has 
one  luxury.  Custom-house  investigations  are  mere 
make-believes ;  the  officer  puts  his  hand  into  the 
bag,  to  the  depth  of  some  three  inches,  and  draw- 
ing it  out  again,  bows,  and  intimates  that  all  is 
right.     Query — Is  there  a  fee  for  this? 

Seville  does  not  equal  expectation.  The  town 
is  far  from  handsome  ;  the  streets  are  wretchedly 
narrow;  "the  silvery  Guadalquivir"  is  a  muddy 
stream.  But  the  houses  are  remarkable  for  clean- 
liness ;  they  are  whitewashed  outside  and  in  seve-' 
ral  times  a  year.  No  apartment  escapes  this  purifi- 
cation ;  even  the  drawing-rooms  are  whitewashed  ! 
But  cleanliness  may  be  carried  a  little  too  far. 
The  neighborhood  is  by  no  means  picturesque  ; 
and  even  the  orange-groves,  so  charming  in  poetry, 
are  beautiful  evergreen  orchards  and  no  more ;  the 
trees  do  not  equal  fine  laurels  in  height.  If  they 
were  grown  as  are  the  shrubs  in  our  parks,  min- 
gled with  lofty  trees  and  various  foliage,  they 
might  deserve  the  epithets  of  the  poets ;  but  plant- 
ed, as  here,  in  long  straight  rows,  as  closely  as 
they  can  stand  together,  they  are  extremely  disap- 
pointing to  the  romantic  ideas  of  the  traveller. 

But  there  is  an  arrangement  which  makes  the 
interior  of  Seville  houses  more  charming  than  aught 
that  can  be  found  out  of  them. 

THE  HOUSE-GARDENS  OF  SEVILLE. 

"  Figure  to  yourself,  in  every  gentleman's  man- 
sion, a  large  square  inner  court,  paved  beautifully 
with  marble,  surrounded  by  elegant  marble  pillars, 
(behind  which  runs  on  all  sides  a  broad,  covered, 
and  marble-floored  corridor,)  and  filled  with  every 
sort  of  lovely  odorous  shrub  and  flower — a  grace- 
ful fountain  playing  in  the  midst.  In  the  day- 
time, during  hot  weather,  the  sun  is  kept  from  this 
treasured  spot  by  awnings  spread  overhead.  Here, 
in  this  delicio  .  ;,  oriental  sort  of  drawing-room,  on 
seats  and  sofas  placed  in  the  encircling  gallery,  sit 
the  family  during  the  summer  evenings,  with  their 
musical  instruments  and  their  friends  about  them, 
breathing  the  pure  air  of  heaven  to  refresh  them 
after  the  heats  of  the  burning  day." 

Our  traveller  minutely  describes  the  various 
sights  of  this  city.  Among  other  novelties,  he 
witnessed  a  dance  in  the  cathedral !  He  attended 
some  private  parties  of  the  gentry,  and  notices  the 
absence  of  ostentation  which  prevailed  there.  No 
other  refreshments  were  provided  than  some  water 
and  sugar,  and  a  little  lemonade. 

From  Seville  our  tourist  passed  by  Cadiz  to 
Tangier  ;  and  thus  graphically  does  he  describe  the 

FIRST   IMPRESSIONS  OF  BARBARY. 

"  Everything  here  is  striking  in  place  and  peo 
pie  : — The  Moorish  woman  in  her  enveloping  haik, 
from  under  which  one  eye  alone  is  allowed  to  see 
the  day  : — the  stately,  fine-countenanced  Moor, 
much   fairer  than   the  southern   Spaniard ;   with 
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his  red  cap  and  white  turban,  his  waistcoat  and 
capacious  shorts  of  blue  or  red  cloth,  his  scarf 
round  his  waist,  his  white  or  colored  woollen  man- 
tle, (father  of  the  Spanish  cloak,)  and  his  yellow 
slippers  on  his  nnstockinged  feet : — the  fierce, 
wild-looking,  half-naked  Reefian,  with  his  bare 
shaved  head,  whence  hangs  but  one  long,  wild 
lock,  by  which  the  angel  Gabriel  is  to  pull  him 
into  Paradise  :  the  sharp  Algerine,  in  his  brilliant 
well-fitting  body-clothes,  embroidered  jacket,  loose 
short  calico  trousers,  colored  stockings,  and  rich 
red  sash  :  the  long-nosed,  black-capped,  black- 
slippered,  straight-gowned  Jew;  as  ill-treated,  as 
cunning,  as  industrious,  and  as  rich  proportionably, 
as  he  is  everywhere  else  : — the  Negro,  merry  in 
his  slavery  ! 

"  Then  the  sheds  which  serve  for  shops  !  where 
kooskoosoo,  walnuts,  dates,  butter,  (what  butter!) 
soap,  (what  funny  soap  ! — in  large,  shapeless  mass- 
es, looking  like  light-colored  treacle  just  solidi- 
fied,) currants,  figs,  &c,  are  all  helped  by  the 
same  five  fingers,  cleansed  only,  if  at  all,  on  the 
back  of  the  never-failing  cat,  and  leaving  their 
prints  deep  clawed  into  the  unctuous  heaps  : — the 
pottery,  carrying  you  back  in  imagination  to  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii : — the  huge,  ungainly,  gen- 
tle '  ships  of  the  desert'  crowding  into  the  Soco, 
from  Fez  on  fair  day ;  their  bales  of  goods  strew- 
ing the  ground,  and  the  little  tents  of  their  masters 
pitched  about  them  : — the  coffee- houses,  where  in 
one  small  room,  matted  on  the  floor,  and  on  the 
walls  as  high  as  the  head,  as  many  men  squat 
down  as  the  space  will  hold,  sipping  coffee  or  tea, 
and  chewing  opium  ;  to  the  music  of  a  wretched 
two-stringed  instrument,  (the  original,  doubtless, 
of  the  Spanish  guitar,)  a  machine  struck  with 
sticks,  a  clapping  of  hands,  and  a  cracked  voice 
or  two  doling  out  at  intervals  one  monotonous 
stave  :  *  *  *  But  I  must  stop  ;  for  I  should  never 
have  done  if  I  were  to  go  on  enumerating  all  the 
strange  things  which  distinguish  this  land  of  Bar- 
bary." 

Life  and  property  are  represented  as  extremely 
insecure.  No  foreigner  could  venture  to  walk  half 
a  mile  out  of  the  town  without  a  guard,  and  many 
instances  are  narrated  of  robberies  and  assassina- 
tions occurring  under  the  very  nose  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  Tangier  there  is  no  distinction  of  ranks, 
save  as  regards  those  who  are  of  royal  blood  ;  no 
education,  and  scarcely  perceptible  differences  of 
intelligence,  manners,  habits,  or  pursuits. 

Among  other  introductions,  admission  was  ob- 
tained into  the  sacred  apartment  of  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  wealthiest  of  the  native  merchants.  The 
dame  received  her  English  visilors  very  civilly. 
She  was,  in  the  Moorish  meaning  of  the  term, 
beautiful,  that  is,  very  fat  and  very  slovenly. 

Having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  our  traveller  re- 
turned to  Spain,  and  by  a  dangerous  route,  infested 
with  brigands,  proceeded  to  Granada.  The  roads 
were  wretched,  and  the  wayside  inns  bespoke  the 
low  ebb  of  civilization. 

"At  these,  travellers,  instead  of  being  met  as 
elsewhere  by  the  proprietors  of  the  house  or  their 
servants,  shown  into  whatever  room  there  may  be 
at  their  service,  and  asked  what  they  require,  are 
left  to  shift  for  themselves  as  completely  as  if  the 
inn  did  not  belong  to  any  one  present,  and  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  indifference  to 
the  owner  whether  they  entered  it  or  not,  or 
whether  they  lived  or  died.  You  are  met  by  no- 
body— conducted  nowhere — asked  nothing.  You 
must  find  your  own  way  in,  and  your  way  up 


stairs ;  and  if  you  want  a  cuarto  to  sleep  in,  you 
must  take  it,  and  then  it  is  only  by  dint  of  unceas- 
ing and  vigorous  efforts,  that  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
perhaps,  you  can  succeed  in  getting  anything  what- 
ever, even  a  chair,  brought  into  the  '  abomination 
of  desolation'  you  have  chosen.  Nay,  for  this 
miserable  cuarto  itself,  if  there  be  any  scarcity  of 
accommodation,  you  must  fight.  1  use  the  word 
in  the  singular  number  advisedly;  since  it  is  the 
fact  that  no  one  party  travelling  by  a  diligencia  is 
allowed,  on  common  occasions,  to  occupy  more 
than  one  sleeping-room — no  matter  how  numerous 
the  members  of  the  party  may  be,  or  how  various 
their  ages  and  sexes,  provided  it  be  within  the 
limits  of  possibility  to  stretch  beds  for  them  all 
within  the  four  walls." 

The  Alhambra  was  visited,  of  course,  and  is 
minutely  described,  as  are  other  objects  of  interest 
in  Granada.  The  morals  of  the  people  are  repre- 
sented as  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Robberies  are  un- 
blushingly  committed  in  the  very  streets ;  the 
magistracy  are  as  corrupt  as  those  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  punish,  and  a  striking  instance  is  nar- 
rated. 

"  A  rich  miller  in  the  country  was  fixed  upon 
by  three  persons  as  a  fit  object  to  be  plucked.  It 
so  chanced  that,  shortly  before  the  time  appointed 
for  the  attack  of  his  house,  a  party  of  travelling 
soldiers  had  requested  lodging  of  him  for  the  night, 
which  he  had  granted  ;  and  these  soldiers  were 
sleeping  above  when  the  robbers  arrived  and  de- 
manded his  money.  The  miller  told  them  he  would 
go  up  and  fetch  it.  He  woke  the  soldiers,  and 
with  their  assistance  killed  the  three  thieves,  and 
left  them  lying.  The  next  day,  as  it  was  proper 
the  authorities  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances,  he  went  to  the  house  of  the  alcalde 
of  his  pueblo,  or  village,  to  call  him  to  make  his 
examinations.  The  alcalde  was  not  at  home  ;  on 
finding  which  he  proceeded  to  the  next  in  office, 
who  was  not  at  home  either.  He  then  went  on 
to  a  third  :  neither  was  this  one  to  be  found,  nor 
did  anybody  know  anything  of  either  of  the  three. 
At  last,  therefore,  he  returned  home,  and  prepared 
to  bury  the  men  himself,  when,  on  taking  off  the 
masks  which  had  concealed  their  faces,  lo  !  and 

behold THERE  LAY  THE  THREE  ALCALDES!  !  !  "* 

The  country  round  is  extremely  rich  ;  the  corn 
high,  close,  and  fine,  and  the  plain  thickly  planted 
with  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  which  produce  luxu- 
rious crops.  Further  inland,  the  people  appeared 
to  be  mere  civilized ;  the  farms  were  neat  and 
thriving,  and  the  signs  of  plenty  and  comfort  were 
visible  everywhere. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  attend  our  traveller 
through  the  short  remainder  of  his  tour.  From 
the  notes  we  have  made,  as  we  have  followed  him 
so  far,  it  will  be  apparent  that  he  is  an  intelligent, 
and  agreeable  companion,  and  that  his  letters  may 
be  advantageously  introduced  into  the  library  and 
the  book-club. 


Power  of  Machinery. — At  Calicut,  in  the 
East  Indies — whence  the  cotton  cloth  called  calico 
derives  its  name — the  price  of  labor  is  one  seventh 
of  that  in  England  ;  yet  the  market  is  supplied 
from  British  looms. — Babbage. 

In  Pratt's  edition  of  Bishop  Hall's  works, 
there  is  a  glossary,  comprehending  upwards  of 
1100  articles,  of  obsolete  or  unusual  words  em- 
ployed by  him. 
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PUNCH. 

Mr.  Roebuck  has,  at  least,  done  one  good 
thing.  He  has  caused  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of 
duelling-pistols.  In  a  few  years,  and  such  social 
instruments  will  be  only  so  much  old  iron.  Hair- 
triggers,  at  least  a  few  samples,  will  be  preserved 
by  the  Meyricks  and  other  virtuosi  among  the 
weapons  of  a  by-gone  time — of  an  extinct  age  o( 
barbarism.  They  will  take  their  place  with  the 
scalping  knife  of  the  Red  Man.  A  few  nights 
since  Mr.  Roebuck,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  flung  some  hard  words  at  the  Irish 
Repeal  members  and  their  Great  Cham,  O'Con- 
nell.  There  are  few  who  can  deny  the  truth  of 
the  assertions  of  the  member  for  Bath  :  but  then, 
it  is  said,  truth  is  not  to  be  spattered  about  in  the 
material  of  dirt.  The  Irish  Repeal  members — the 
mild  "sucking-doves"  of  Conciliation  Hall — the 
orators,  who  when  speaking  of  the  Saxon,  link 
nameless  phrases  together — pretty  and  innocent  as 
chains  of  daisies  made  by  children — these,  the  sen- 
sitive and  soft-spoken,  when  truth  is  to  be  dealt 
out  upon  them,  would  have  it  very  mild  and  sweet, 
indeed  !  They  would  invoke  truth,  as  the  poet 
invokes  spring  : 

"  Veiled  in  a  shower  of  roses,  soft,  descend!" 

And  when  truth  comes  not  in  such  odoriferous 
stream,  but  in  a  shower  of  mud — the  sufferers,  on 
the  instant,  shout  for  gunpowder  to  sweeten  them 
from  what  they  call  the  pollution.  An  Irish 
Repealer  may  deal  in  the  syllables  "  miscreant" 
— "  liar" — "  coward" — "  renegade" — "  traitor ;" 
no  word  can  be  too  dirty  for  his  tongue  when 
assailing  the  Saxon  :  when,  however,  comes  the 
turn  of  the  Saxon  to  reply,  he  must  respond  after 
carnival-fashion,  with  nothing  harder  than  sugar- 
plums. A  sweep  attacks  you  with  handfuls  of 
soot  from  a  bag  that  seems  inexhaustible — and 
you  are  not  to  take  the  fellow  by  the  collar,  and 
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shake  him  into  some  sense  of  decency ;  no,  you 
are  to  fling  nothing  at  him  more  offensive  than 
egg-shells  filled  with  rose-water.  If  you  do,  his 
honor  is  hit ;  his  ermine-skinned  reputation  is 
stained,  and — "blood  and  wounds!" — he  roars 
for  pistols  ! 

Mr.  Roebuck  thus  denounced  the  repeal  wor- 
shippers of  O'Connell : — "  Those  who  follow 
such  a  leader  deserve  little  respect  either  for  their 
position  or  their  intellect."  Whereupon,  the  gun- 
powder member  for  Sligo,  Mr.  Somers,  writes  a 
note  to  Mr.  Roebuck  asking — "  Are  you  prepared 
to  justify  these  words !  (These  words  are  under- 
lined.) The  meaning  of  the  words  I  have  under- 
lined I  am  sure  you  are  too  well  read  in  the  old  his- 
tories of  chivalry  to  misinterpret. ' ' 

Ha  Mr.  Somers!  the  days  of  such  chivalry,  if 
not  gone,  are  fast  going  ;  for  Mr.  Roebuck— vul- 
gar man  ! — does  not  submit  himself  to  the  chance 
of  being  killed  for  speaking  a  hard,  unpalatable 
verity,  but  calls  up  the  letter-writer  before  the 
house  for  breach  of  privilege,  and  is  praised  and 
patted  on  the  back  by  the  prime  minister  and 
others  for  his  true  courage.  Whereupon,  Mr. 
Somers  does  not  offer  a  pistol  to  Mr.  Roebuck, 
but  an  apology  ;  a  wiser  and  a  better  thing. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  since  Mr.  Roebuck  will 
not  fight,  he  ought  not,  by  his  abusive  powers,  to 
render  himself  obnoxious  to  a  challenge.  Mr. 
Roebuck  is  no  general  favorite  of  ours.  He  is 
too  "splenetic  and  rash" — besides  being  a  little 
too  much  tainted  with  the  conceit  that  he  was  sent 
into  the  world  as  the  world's  sole  Mentor.  We 
do  not  always  approve  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  lan- 
guage :  certainly,  were  we  to  select  an  epithet  for 
him,  we  should  not  borrow  that  applied  to  Homer  ; 
no,  we  should  not  call  him  "  the  golden-mouthed" 
Roebuck.  But  this  defect,  we  submit,  is  the 
greatest  argument  against  the  sheer  folly,  the 
inexpressible  stupidity  of  duelling.  We  will  sup- 
pose Mr.  Roebuck  to  possess  ten  times  his  present 
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amount  of  vituperation  ;  we  will  imagine  him  to 
be  worthy  the  envy  of  even  O'Connell  himself: 
we  will  think  the  member  for  Bath  a  sort  of  human 
cuttle-fish,  blackening,  when  he  lists,  all  around 
him.  Well,  had  he  even  Irish  charity  to  defend 
his  bad  words  by  a  worse  weapon,  the  pistol — 
would  not  the  man  he  had  recklessly,  most  un- 
justly abused,  be  a  fool — even  though  a  fool  "  of 
honor,"  still  a  fool — to  give  his  libeller  the  chance 
of  shooting  him  he  had  outraged  ?  Thank  Heaven  ! 
the  opinion  of  the  world  is  fast  becoming  a  surer 
test  of  a  man's  honor,  than  hair-triggers. 

At  the  moment  we  write,  there  lies  another  vic- 
tim to  the  stupidity  of  "gentlemanlike  satisfac- 
tion." Another  duellist  lies  in  "his  bloody 
shroud."  From  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Hawkey  on 
the  inquest,  we  come  at  a  strange  code  of  honor 
recognized  in  the  army.  She  states  that  the 
victim,  Mr.  Seton,  followed  her  with  dishonorable 
importunities  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  observed — 

"  Whatever  your  husband  says  to  me,  I  shall 
not  go  out  with  him  ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  cavalry 
man  to  mix  himself  up  with  an  infantry  man." 

Thus,  an  adulterer — a  scoundrel  of  any  dye — 
according  to  this  precious  code,  is  not  to  give  what, 
he  himself  considers  gentlemanly  satisfaction,  if 
he,  the  villain,  be  a  "  cavalry  man."  He  is  to 
be  saved  from  punishment  by  his  horse.  The 
argument  is  unworthy  of  the  intelligence  even  of 
the  quadruped  ! 

The  last  few  days  have  done  mortal  harm  to  the 
principle  of  "  gentlemanly  satisfaction."  Poten- 
tates have  in  their  time  caused  "  Ultima  ratio 
regum'"'  to  be  inscribed  on  their  murderous  can- 
non. The  "  last  argument  of  kings!"  In  like 
manner  public  opinion  is  fast  tracing  on  the  duel- 
ling-pistol—  Ultima  ratio  stultorum!  The  last 
argument  of  fools ! 


And  knowing  they  were  doomed  to  part, 
That  stoker  heaved  a  sigh. 

Before  the  lattice  open  wide, 

Behold  that  stoker  stand, 
He  cries  "  Wilt  be  a  stoker's  bride, 

Wilt  take  a  stoker's  hand?" 
The  words  had  scarcely  left  his  tongue, 

Ere  pealing  loudly  by, 
The  railway  starting-bell  is  rung, 

The  stoker  heaves  a  sigh. 

"  Ah,  dearest,  once  I  used  to  dream — " 

His  voice  was  heard  no  more, 
The  whistle  gives  its  frantic  scream, 

The  engine  gives  a  roar. 
The  stoker  hurries  to  the  train, 

They  're  off !  away  they  fly  ; 
He  heaves  the  coals,  for  'twould  be  vain 

Just  now  to  heave  a  sigh. 


THE    POETRY    OF    THE    RAIL. 

Now  that  the  railways  have  absorbed  every 
other  interest,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  poetry 
of  the  country  can  any  longer  hold  itself  aloof  from 
its  all-pervading  influence.  "  The  Soldier's  Tear," 
or  the  "  Sailor's  Snivel,"  will  become  obsolete 
and  rococo.  Instead  of  holding  aloft  snow-white 
scarfs  to  flutter  in  the  breeze,  we  shall  have  rail- 
way signals  hoisted  by  impassioned  stokers  or 
ardent  engine-drivers,  as  they  pass  the  cottage- 
doors  of  their  mistresses  at  eighty  miles  an  hour, 
by  a  special  train. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  our  poets, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  Poet  Bunn,  to  the  new 
field  for  imagination  which  the  railways  open  to 
them.  Fair  girls  "  met  in  a  crowd,"  or  standing 
amid  glittering  throngs,  are  completely  used  up, 
and  nothing  now  remains  but  the  sentiment  of  the 
rail  ;  the  great  trunk-lines  being  exactly  the  sort 
of  line  that  such  minds  as  the.  Poet  Bunn  are  cal- 
culated to  adorn  and  illustrate. 

We  give  a  specimen  of  what  we  think  might  be 
done  with  such  a  subject  as — 

THE    STOKER'S    SIGH. 

There  was  a  fair  and  beauteous  girl, 

She  loved  a  stoker  brave, 
And  of  her  hair  a  glossy  curl, 

That  girl  that  stoker  gave. 
He  pressed  one  hand  upon  his  heart, 

The  other  to  his  eye  ; 
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Harper  <5f  Brothers  continue  to  issue  their  Illus- 
trated Editions  of  the  Bible  and  of  Shakspeare. 
The  former  has  reached  No.  33 — Daniel  ;  the 
latter  No.  60.  They  have  also  reprinted  The 
Seeress  of  Prevorst ;  of  which  an  account  was  in 
our  last  number  ;  The  Breach  of  Promise  ;  Cop- 
land's Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  No.  10  ; 
Louisa  Mildmay  ;  and  No.  7  of  the  excellent  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Domestic  Economy. 

Wiley  Sf  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  Reading, 
No.  14,  is  the  first  part  of  The  Indicator,  by  Leigh 
Hunt.  No.  15  is  Zsahokkes'  Tales,  translated  by 
Parke  Godwin. 

Greeley  <5f  M'Elrath  have  published  Parts  5 
and  6  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Popular  Lectures  on  Sci- 
ence and  Art.  We  can  only  repeat  what  we  have 
said  before,  that  everybody  who  reads  these  lec- 
tures will  find  them  the  groundwork  of  much  future 
knowledge  and  pleasure. 

They  have  also  published  the  first  number  of 
The  Farmer's  Library  and  Monthly  Journal  of 
Agriculture.  In  this  is  begun  the  reprint  of  Lec- 
tures to  Farmers  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  by 
Alexander  Petzholdt,  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Farmer's  Library.  The  Journal  which  follows  is 
of  great  interest  and  variety.  Agriculture  is  a 
science  which  every  young  man  ought  to  learn  if 
he  can,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  begin  the  practice  of 
it  when  disappointed  in  other  matters.  It  will  not 
be  long,  we  hope,  until  this  shall  become  a  pri- 
mary object  to  many  of  the  classes  who  now  crowd 
into  and  wither  in  what  are  called  the  Liberal 
Professions. 

Messrs.  Jordan  <5f  Co.  have  sent  us  Silliman's 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  which  we  have  loved 
and  respected  for  so  many  years — and  the  Ameri- 
can Review  for  July. 

Messrs.  Bedding  <5f  Co.  have  issued  the  South- 
ern Literary  Messenger  for  June  and  July. 

The  July  Evergreen  contains  a  portrait  of  Bishop 
Bass. 

The  Bridal  Wreath  is  a  very  pretty  little  vol- 
ume, intended  as  a  present  upon  such  occasions. 
It  contains  much  beautiful  poetry. 
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" "What's  the  matter  now?"  cried  St.  Giles, 
pale  and  aghast,;  for  instantly  he  believed  himself 
detected  ;  instantly  saw  the  gaol,  the  gallows,  and 
the  hangman.  "  What's  the  matter?"  he  cried, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"  What 's  the  matter  ?"  roared  the  barber,  "  only 
a  little  bit  of  murder,  that 's  all — and  that 's  noth- 
ing to  chaps  like  you." 

Terrible  as  was  the  charge,  nevertheless  St. 
Giles  felt  himself  somewhat  relieved  :  he  was  not, 
he  found,  apprehended  as  the  escaped  convict; 
that  was  yet  unknown  ;  and.  oddly  enough,  with 
the  accusation  of  bloodshed  on  him,  he  felt  com- 
paratively tranquil.  "  Murder,  is  it,"  he  said, 
"well,  who's  murdered?  And  whoever  he  is, 
why  is  it  to  be  me  who's  killed  him — tell  me 
that!" 

"Did  you  ever  hear?"  said  the  barber.  "A 
chap,  with  rags  on  him,  not  fit  to  scare  birds  in  a 
bean-field,  and  yet  talks  like  one  of  us  !  I  should 
like  to  know  where  such  as  you  get  crown 
pieces." 

"Never  mind — never  mind,"  said  the  host  of 
the  Lamb  and  the  Star,  "'  that 's  justice's  work — 
not  ours." 

"  Justice's  work  !"  exclaimed  the  hostess — now 
pressing  foremost  of  the  crowd — "  and  what  will 
justice  do  for  us?  When  justice  has  hanged  the 
ragamuffin,  will  justice  give  back  the  character  of 
the  house  ?  Who  '11  come  to  the  Lamb  and  Star, 
when  it 's  known  to  harbor  cut-throats  ?  But  it 's 
that  hussy,  Becky ;  it 's  she  that  hid  the  murderer 
here;  it's  she,  I  '11  be  sworn  it,  knows  all  about 
the  murder,  for  there  is  n't  such  a  devil  for  break- 
ing in  the  whole  county."  Such  was  the  em- 
phatic declaration  of  the  hostess,  who,  by  a  kind 
of  logic — not  altogether  uncommon  to  the  sex — 
saw  in  Becky,  the  reckless  destroyer  of  pottery, 
the  consequent  accomplice  in  human  destruction. 
The  reasoning,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  of  the 
most  violent,  the  most  tyrannic  kind  ;  on  which 
account,  it  was  somewhat  more  attractive  to  Mrs. 
Blink ;  guileless,  ingenuous  soul !  who,  in  her 
innocency,  rated  her  handmaiden  for  bestowing  a 
homicide  in  the  barn  of  the  Lamb  and  Star  ;  when, 
had  the  matron  known  aught  of  the  moral  ma- 
chinery of  life,  she  ought  instantly  to  have  doubled 
Becky's  wages  for  such  inestimable  service.  Mrs. 
Blink  ought  to  have  known  that  to  a  public-house 
a  murderer  was  far  more  profitable,  to  both  tap 
and  parlor,  than  a  pretty  barmaid.  She  ought  to 
have  looked  upon  the  Lamb  and  Star  as  a  made 
hostelry,  from  the  instant  it  should  be  known  that 
St.  Giles,  with  the  mark  of  Cain  fresh  upon  him, 
changed  his  first  blood-begotten  dollar  there  ;  that 
afterwards  he  sought  the  sweets  of  sleep  in  the 
Lamb  and  Star's  barn.  Silly  Mrs.  Blink  !  Why, 
the  very  straw  pressed  by  St.  Giles  was  precious 
as  though  laid  upon  by  Midas.  To  be  split  and 
worked  into  bonnets  it  was  worth — what  brain 
shall  say  how  much  a  truss?  But  Mrs.  Blink 
thought  not  after  this  fashion.  She  looked  upon 
St.  Giles  as  though  he  had  brought  so  much  blood 
upon  the  house— so  many  ineffaceable  stains  of 
shame  and  ignominy.  Foolish  woman  !  she 
ought  rather  to  have  made  him  her  humblest  cour- 
tesy— ought  rather  to  have  set  her  face  with  her 
sunniest  smile,  for  having  given  the  Lamb  and 


|  Star  the  preference  of  his  infamy.  Benighted 
creature  !  she  knew  not  the  worth  of  a  murder  to 
a  bar. 

"And  pray  who  is  murdered  ?"  again  asked  St. 
Giles,  with  an  effrontery  that  again  called  up  all 
the  virtuous  astonishment  of  the  host  and  hostess. 
"  If  I  've  killed  anybody,  can't  you  let  me  know 
who  it  is?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  landlord,  "  you  're  just 
the  fellow  to  brazen  it  out ;  but  it  won't  do  this 
time  ;"  and  he  then  looked  knowingly  at  his  wife, 
who  was  about  to  express  herself  on  the  certainty 
of  St.  Giles'  fate,  when  she  beheld  Becky  peep- 
ing anxiously  from  the  crowd,  most  shamefully 
interested,  as  Mrs.  Blink  conceived,  in  the  prison- 
er's condition.  "Why,  you  wicked  hussy!  if 
you  oughtn't  to  be  hanged  with  him,"  cried  the 
hostess  :  whereupon  Becky  immediately  took  to 
her  heels,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  her 
mistress,  whose  loud  indignation  at  length  died  a 
muttering  death  in  the  distance.  Mrs.  Blink 
being  gone,  there  was  dead  silence  for  a  moment ; 
and  then  the  landlord,  with  a  puzzled  look,  jerking 
his  head  towards  St.  Giles,  briefly  asked  counsel 
of  one  and  all. — "  What  shall  we  do  with  him?" 

This  query  produced  another  pause.  Every 
man  seemed  to  feel  as  though  the  question  was 
specially  put  to  himself,  and  therefore  did  his  best 
to  prepare  to  answer  it.  Yes  ;  almost  every  man 
scratched  his  head,  and  suddenly  tried  to  look 
acute,  sharp.  "  What 's  to  be  done  wi  'um  ?" 
asked  two  or  three  musingly ;  and  then  looked  in 
each  other's  faces,  as  though  they  looked  at  a  dead 
wall.  At  length,  wisdom  descended  upon  the 
brain  of  the  barber.  "I'll  tell  you  what  we '11 
do  with  him,"  said  the  small  oracle  of  the  Lamb 
and  Star — and  suddenly  all  looked  satisfied,  as 
though  the  mystery  was  at  length  discovered — 
"I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do  with  him:  we'll 
leave  .him  where  he  is."  Everybody  nodded 
assent  to  the  happy  thought.  "  He  '11  be  just  as 
safe  here  as  in  the  cage  ;  and  that 's  a  mile  away. 
We  've  only  got  to  tie  him  hand  and  foot,  and 
three  or  four  of  us  to  sit  up  and  watch  him,  and  I 
warrant  he  doesn't  slip  through  our  fingers — I 
warrant  me,  varmint  as  he  is,  we  '11  give  a  good 
account  of  him  to  justice."  The  barber  was 
rewarded  with  a  murmur  of  applause  ;  and  such 
approbation  he  received  all  tranquilly,  like  a  man 
accustomed  to  the  sweets  of  moral  incense.  For 
St.  Giles,  he  had  again  cast  himself  hopelessly 
upon  the  straw  ;  again  lay,  seemingly  indifferent 
to  all  around  him.  In  the  despair,  the  wretched- 
ness of  his  condition,  life  or  death  was,  he  thought, 
to  him  alike.  On  all  hands  he  was  a  hunted,  per- 
secuted wretch  ;  life  was  to  him  a  miserable  dis- 
ease ;  a  leprosy  of  soul  that  made  him  alone  in  a 
breathing  world.  There  might  be  companionship 
in  the  grave.  And  so  dreaming,  St.  Giles  lay 
dumb  and  motionless  as  a  corpse,  the  while  his 
captors — as  they  thought  themselves — took  coun- 
sel for  his  security.  "  Hush!"  said  the  barber, 
motioning  silence,  and  then  having  stood  a  few 
moments,  listening,  with  upraised  finger,  he  cried 
— "it's  my  belief  the  rogue's  asleep:  in  that 
case,  w°  needn't  tie  him:  we've  only  to  watch 
outside  :  tnc  night 's  warm,  the  dog  's  loose,  and 
with  a  mug  or  so  of  ale,  I  'm  good  to  watch  with 
any  half-dozen  of  you."  The  truth  is,  the  barber 
had  been  visited  by  a  second  thought,  that  sug- 
gested to  him  the  probability  of  rough  usage  at  the 
hands  of  the  prisoner,  should  there  be  an  attempt 
to  put  him  in  bonds,  and  he  therefore,  with  a  pax- 
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donable  regard  for  his  own  features,  proposed  to 
wave  the  ceremony  of  tying  the  culprit.  "  He  '11 
have  his  share  of  rope  in  time,"  said  the  barber, 
piuch  satisfied  with  the  smallness  of  the  jest. 
And  thereupon,  he  beckoned  his  companions  from 
the  barn  ;  and  had  already  imagined  the  balminess 
of  the  coming  ale — for  the  landlord  had  promised 
flowing  mugs — when  justice,  professional  justice, 
arrived  in  the  shape  of  a  sworn  constable. 
"Where's  this  murdering  chap?"  asked  the 
functionary. 

"  All  right,  Master  Tipps,"  said  the  barber, 
"all  snug;  we've  got  him." 

"  There  's  nothing  right,  nothing  snug,  without 
the  cuffs,"  said  the  constable,  displaying  the  irons 
with  much  official  pride. — "He's  in  the  barn, 
there,  eh,  Master  Blink?  Then  I  charge  you  all 
in  the  king's  name — and  this  is  his  staff — to  help 
me."  The  landlord,  touched  by  the  magic  of 
the  adjuration,  stepped  forward  with  the  lantern  ; 
the  constable  followed,  and  was  sulkily  followed 
by  two  or  three  of  the  party.  The  barber,  how- 
ever, and  one  or  two  of  his  kidney,  budged  not  a 
foot.  "Isn't  it  always  so!"  he  exclaimed,  "if 
ever  a  man  puts  himself  out  of  the  way,  and  ven- 
tures his  precious  life  and  limbs,  taking  up  all 
sorts  of  varmint — if  ever  he  does  it,  why  it 's  safe 
for  Master  Constable  to  come  down,  and  take 
away  all  the  honor  and  glory.  I  should  like  to 
know  what 's  the  use  of  a  man  feeling  savage 
against  rogues,  if  another  man  's  to  have  the  credit 
of  it !  Now  you  '11  see  how  it  will  be — it 's  the 
way  of  the  world — oh  yes  ! — you  '11  see  ; — they  '11 
take  this  chap,  and  try  him,  and  hang  him — per- 
haps put  him  in  chains  and  all,  and  we  shall  never 
be  so  much  as  thanked  for  it.  No,  we  shall  never 
be  named  in  the  matter.  Well,  after  this,  folks 
may  murder  who  they  like  for  me.  And  is  n't  it 
precious  late,  too?  and  will  my  wife  believe  I  've 
been  nowhere  but  here?"  cried  the  barber  ;  and  a 
sudden  cloud  darkened  his  face,  and  he  ran  off  like 
a  late  schoolhoy  to  his  task.  Poor  St.  Giles  !  he 
knew  it  not ;  but,  if  revenge  wero  -sweet  to  think 
upon,  there  was  somebody  at  home  who  would 
revenge  the  wrongs  of  the  vagrant  upon  the  bar- 
ber. Somebody,  who,  at  deep  midnight,  would 
scare  sleep  from  his  pillow,  even  whilst  the  feloni- 
ously accused  snored  among  the  straw !  And 
after  this  fashion  may  many  a  wretch  take  sweet 
comfort ; — if,  indeed,  revenge  be  sweet ;  and 
there  are  very  respectable  folks  to  whom,  in  truth, 
it  has  very  saccharine  qualities,  for  they  seem  to 
enjoy  it  as  children  enjoy  sugar-cane  ; — sweet 
comfort  that,  whatever  wrong  or  contumely  may 
be  cast  upon  him  in  the  light  of  day,  there  may  be 
somebody,  as  it  would  seem,  especially  appointed 
to  chastise  the  evil-doer;  and  that,  too,  "  in  the 
dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night;"  to  drive 
sleep  from  his  eyeballs ;  to  make  him  feel  a  cow- 
ard, a  nobody,  a  nincompoop,  in  his  own  holland. 

Pleasant  is  it  for  the  bitter-thinking  man  who 
sees  a  blustering  authority — whether  grasping  a 
beadle's  staff  or  holding  the  scales  of  justice — 
sometimes  to  know  that  there  is  a  louder  author- 
ity at  home,  a  greater  vehemence  of  reproof,  that 
may  make  the  bully  of  the  day  the  sleep1  ^ss  cul- 
prit of  the  night !  Was  there  not  Whitlow,  bea- 
dle of  the  parish  of  St.  Scraggs?  What  a  man- 
beast  was  Whitlow !  How  would  he,  like  an 
avenging  ogre,  scatter  apple-wamen  !  How  would 
he  foot  little  boys,  guilty  of  pegtops  and  marbles  ! 
How  would  he  puff  at  a  beggar ! — puff  like  the 
picture  of  the  north-wind  in  the  spelling-book ! 
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What  a  huge,  heavy,  purple  face  he  had,  as 
though  all  the  blood  of  his  body  was  stagnant  in 
his  cheeks !  And  then,  when  he  spoke,  would 
he  not  growl  and  snuffle  like  a  dog  !  How  the 
parish  would  have  hated  him,  but  that  the  parish 
heard  there  was  a  Mrs.  Whitlow  ;  a  small,  fragile 
woman,  with  a  face  sharp  as  a  penknife,  and  lips 
that  cut  her  words  like  scissors!  And  what  a 
forlorn  wretch  was  Whitlow,  with  his  head 
brought  once  a  night  to  his  pillow !  Poor  crea- 
ture !  helpless,  confused  ;  a  huge  imbecility,  a 
stranded  whale !  Mre.  Whitlow  talked  and 
talked  ;  and  there  was  not  an  apple-woman  but  in 
Whitlow's  sufferings  was  not  avenged  ;  not  a 
beggar,  that  thinking  of  the  beadle  at  midnight, 
might  not,  in  his  compassion,  have  forgiven  the 
beadle  of  the  day.  And  in  this  punishment  we 
acknowledge  a  grand,  a  beautiful  retribution.  A 
Judge  Jefferys  in  his  wig  is  an  abominable  tyrant ; 
yet  may  his  victims  sometimes  smile  to  think 
what  Judge  Jefferys  suffers  in  his  night-cap. 

And  now  leave  we  for  awhile  St.  Giles  in  the 
official  custody  of  Tipps,  who,  proud  of  his  hand- 
cuffs as  a  chamberlain  of  his  wand,  suffered  not 
the  least  opportunity  to  pass  without  resorting  to 
them.  To  him  handcuffs  were  the  grace  of  life, 
the  only  security  of  our  social  condition.  Man, 
without  the  knowledge  of  handcuffs,  would  to 
Tipps  have  been  a  naked  wretch,  indeed — a  poor 
barbarian,  needing  the  first  glimmer  of  civiliza- 
tion. Had  philosophy  talked  to  Tipps  of  the 
golden  chain  of  necessity,  to  the  sense  of  Tipps 
the  chain  would  have  been  made  of  handcuffs. 
Hence,  the  constable  had  thought  it  his  prime 
duty  to  handcuff  St.  Giles;  and  then,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  murderer  in 
his  straw  ;  the  landlord  handsomely  promising  the 
loan  of  a  cart  to  remove  the  prisoner  in  the 
morning. 

Some  two  miles  distant  from  the  Lamb  and 
Star,  where  the  road  turned  with  a  sharp  angle, 
there  was  a  deep  hollow  ;  this  place  had  been 
known,  it  may  be,  to  the  Druids,  as  the  Devil's 
Elbow.  Throughout  the  world,  man  has  ungra- 
ciously given  sundry  ugly  spots  of  the  earth's 
face — its  warts  and  pock-marks — to  the  fiend  ; 
and  the  liberal  dwellers  of  Kent  had,  as  we  say, 
made  over  an  abrupt  break-neck  corner  of  earth  to 
the  devil  for  his  elbow.  It  was  at  this  spot  that, 
whilst  St.  Giles  was  swallowing  ale  at  the  Lamb 
and  Star,  his  supposed  victim,  the  handsome, 
generous  St.  James  was  discovered  prostrate, 
stunned,  and  wounded.  Rumor  had,  of  course, 
taken  his  life  ;  making  with  easiest  despatch  St. 
Giles  a  murderer ;  for  being  an  outcast  and  a  beg- 
gar, how  facile  was  the  transformation  !  But  St. 
James  was  not  dead ;  albeit  a  deep  wound,  as 
from  some  mortal  instrument,  some  dull  weapon, 
as  the  law  has  it,  on  his  temple,  looked  more 
than  large  enough  for  life  to  escape  from.  Hap- 
pily for  St.  James,  there  were  men  in  Kent  who 
lived  not  a  life  of  reverence  for  the  law ;  other- 
wise, it  is  more  than  probable  that,  undiscovered 
until  the  morning,  the  Devil's  Elbow  might  have 
been  haunted  by  another  ghost.  But  it  was  to  be 
otherwise.  It  was  provided  by  fate  that  there 
should  be  half-a-dozen  smugglers,  bound  on  an 
unhallowed  mission  to  the  coast;  who,  first  ob- 
serving St.  James'  horse,  masterless  and  quietly 
grazing  at  the  road's  side,  made  closer  search  and 
thence  discovered  young  St.  James,  as  they  at 
first  believed,  killed,  and  lying  half-way  down  the 
hollow.     "Here's  been  rough  work,"  cried  one 
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•f  the  men  ;  "see,  the  old,  wicked  story — blood 
flowing,  and  pockets  inside  out.  He 's  a  fine 
lad  ;  too  fine  for  such  a  death."  "  All  's  one  for 
that,"  said  a  second  ;  "  we  can't  bring  him  to 
life  by  staring  at  him  :  we  've  queer  work  enough 
of  our  own  on  hand — every  one  for  his  own  busi- 
ness. Comealong."  "He's  alive!"  exclaimed 
a  third  with  an  oath  ;  and  as  he  spoke,  St.  James 
drew  a  long,  deep  sigh.  "  All  the  better  for 
him,"  cried  the  second,  "  then  he  can  take  care 
of  himself."  "  Why,  Jack  Bilson,  you'd  never 
be  such  a  hard-hearted  chap  as  to  leave  anything 
with  life  in  it,  in  this  fashion?"  was  the  remon- 
strance of  the  first  discoverer  of  St.  James ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Bilson,  with  a  vvorldliness  of  pru- 
dence, sometimes  worth  uncounted  gold  to  the 
possessor,  remarked  that  humanity  was  very  well 
— but  that  everybody  was  made  for  everybody's 
self — and  that  while  they  were  palavering  there 
over  nobody  knew  who,  they  might  lose  the  run- 
ning of  the  tubs.  Humanity,  as  Mr.  Bilson  said, 
was  very  well ;  but  then  there  was  a  breeches 
pocket  virtue  in  smuggled  Scheidam.  "Well,  if 
I  was  to  leave  a  fellow-cretur  in  this  plight,  I 
should  never  have  the  impudence  to  hope  to  have 
a  bit  of  luck  again,"  said  the  more  compassionate 
contrabandist,  whose  nice  superstition  came  in 
aid  to  his  benevolence  ;  "  and  so  I  say,  mates,  let 
us  carry  him  to  that  house  yonder,  make  'em  take 
him  in,  and  then  go  with  light  hearts  and  clean 
consciences  upon  our  business."  "Yes;  if  we 
ain't  all  taken  up  for  robbers  and  murderers  for 
our  pains  ;  but  Ben  Magsby,  you  always  was  a 
obstinate  grampus."  And  Ben  Magsby  carried 
out  his  humane  purpose  ;  for  St.  James  was  im- 
mediately borne  to  the  house  aforesaid.  Loud 
and  long  was  the  knocking  at  the  door,  ere  it  was 
opened.  At  length,  a  little  sharp-faced  old  wo- 
man appeared,  and,  with  wonderful  serenity, 
begged  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  "  Why, 
here  's  a  gentleman,"  said  Magsby,  "  who  's  been 
altogether  robbed  and  well-nigh  murdered." 

"Robbed  and  murdered!"  said  the  matron, 
calmly,  as  though  she  spoke  of  a  pie  over-baked, 
or  a  joint  over-roasted — "  robbed  and  murdered  ! 
What  "s  that  to  us  ?  The  public-house  is  the 
place  for  such  things.  Go  to  the  Lamb  and 
Star."  But  the  woman  spoke  to  heedless  ears  ; 
for  Ben  Magsby  and  his  mates — ere  the  woman 
had  ceased  her  counsel — had  borne  the  wounded 
man  across  the  threshold,  and  unceremoniously 
entering  the  first  discoverable  apartment,  had  laid 
him  on  a  couch. 

¥  There,"  said  Ben,  returning  with  his  com- 
panions to  the  door,  "  there,  we  've  done  our  duty 
as  Christians  ;  mind  you  do  yours."  And  with 
this  admonition,  the  smugglers  vanished. 

It  was  then  that  the  little  old  woman  showed 
signs  of  emotion.  Murder  and  robbery  at  the 
public-house  she  could  have  contemplated  with 
becoming  composure ;  but  to  be  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  horror  was  not  to  be  quietly  en- 
dured so  long  as  she  had  lungs  ;  and  so  thinking, 
she  stood  in  the  hall,  and  vehemently  screamed. 
Like  boatswain's  whistle  did  that  feminine  sum- 
mons pierce  every  corner  of  the  mansion:  the 
cupboard  mouse  paused  over  stolen  cheese — the 
hearth-  cricket  suddenly  was  dumb — the  death- 
watch  in  the  wall  ceased  its  amorous  tick-tick — so 
sudden,  sharp,  and  all-pervading  was  that  old 
woman's  scream.  "  Why,  Dorothy !  is  that 
you?"  exclaimed  a  matronly  gentlewoman,  hast- 
ening down  stairs,  and  followed  by  a  young  lady 


of  apparently  some  three  or  four  and  twenty.  "  la 
it  possible?     Why,  what 's  the  matter?" 

"  Nothing  at  all,  ma'am — nothing,"  said  Doro- 
thy, suddenly  relapsing  into  her  customary  apa- 
thy ;  for  sooth  to  say,  she  was  a  sort  of  vegetable 
woman;  a  drowsy,  dreamy  person,  whose  per- 
formance of  such  a  scream  was  considered  by  its 
hearers  as  a  most  wondrous  manifestation  of 
power.  Noboby,  to  have  looked  at  Dorothy 
Vale,  would  have  thought  that  within  her  dwelt 
such  a  scream  in  posse;  but,  sometimes,  great  is 
the  mystery  of  little  old  women.  "  Nothing  at 
all,  ma'am — that  is,  don't  be  frightened — that  is, 
they  say,  ma'am,  murder  and  robbery." 

"Heavens!  Where — where?"  exclaimed  the 
young  lady. 

"  It  is  n't  your  dear  husband,  ma'am — oh  no,  it 
isn't  master,-  so  don't  be  frightened,"  said  the 
tranquil  Dorothy.  "  But  if  you  please,  ma'am 
it 's  in  that  room — I  mean  the  body,  ma'am." 

The  young  lady,  for  a  moment,  shrunk  back  in 
terror ;  and  then,  as  though  reproving  herself  for 
the  weakness,  she  rapidly  passed  into  the  room, 
followed  by  her  elder  companion.  At  the  same 
instant,  the  wounded  man  had  half-risen  from  the 
couch,  and  was  looking  wanderingly  around  him. 
— "Clarissa!  Can  it  be?"  he  cried,  and  again 
swooning,  fell  back.  Instantly,  the  girl  was  on 
her  knees  at  his  side  ;  unconscious  of  the  reprov- 
ing, the  astonished  looks  of  the  matron. 

"  He  's  dying — oh,  Mrs.  Wilton,  he  is  dying  ! 
Murdered — I  know  it  all — I  see  it  all — and  for  me 
— wretch  that  I  am — for  me,"  and  her  form 
writhed  with  anguish,  and  she  burst  into  an  agony 
of  tears. 

"  Oh  no — the  hurt  is  not  mortal ;  be  assured,  I 
am  surgeon  enough  to  know  that ;  be  assured  of 
it,  Mrs.  Snipeton;"  thus  spoke  Mrs.  Wilton,  in 
words  of  coldest  comfort,  and  with  a  manner 
strangely  frozen.  "  Dorothy,  stay  you  with  your 
mistress,  whilst  I  send  for  assistance,  and  seek 
what  remedies  I  can  myself.  I  will  return  in- 
stantly :  meanwhile,  I  say,  remain  with  your 
mistress." 

And  St.  James,  unconscious  of  the  hospitality, 
was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Snipeton — whose 
character,  the  reader  may  remember,  was  some- 
what abruptly  discussed  by  the  stranger  horse- 
man in  the  past  chapter.  It  was  here,  at  Doves- 
nest,  that  the  thrifty  money-seller  kept  his  young 
wife  close — far  away,  and  safe,  as  he  thought, 
from  the  bold  compliments,  the  reckless  gallantry 
of  the  rich  young  men  who,  in  their  frequent  time 
of  need,  paid  visits  to  the  friend  who,  the  secu- 
rity certain  as  the  hour,  never  failed  to  assist 
them.  Mr.  Snipeton  was  not,  in  the  ordinary 
matters  of  life,  a  man  who  underrated  his  own 
advantages,  moral  and  physical.  Sooth  to  say, 
he  was,  at  times,  not  unapt  to  set  what  detraction 
might  have  thought  an  interested  value  on  them. 
And  yet,  what' a  touchstone  for  true  humility  in 
man,  is  woman !  Ebenezer  Snipeton,  in  all 
worldly  dealings,  held  himself  a  match  for  any 
of  the  money-coining  sons  of  Adam.  He  could 
fence  with  a  guinea — and  sure  we  are  guinea- 
fencing  is  a  far  more  delicate  art — is  an  exercise 
demanding  a  finer  touch,  a  readier  sleight,  than 
the  mere  twisting  of  steel  foils ; — he  could  fence, 
nay,  with  even  the  smallest  current  coin  of  the 
realm,  and — no  matter  who  .stood  against  him — 
come  off  conqueror.  "Gold,"  says  Shelley,  "is 
the  old  man's  sword."  And  most  wickedly,  at 
times,   will  hoary-bearded  men,  with   blood  as 
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cold  and  thin  as  water  in  their  veins,  hack  and 
slash  with  it!  They  know — the  grim,  palsied 
warriors  !  how  the  weapon  will  cut  heart-strings  ; 
they  know  what  wounds  it  will  inflict;  but  then, 
the  wounds  bleed  inwardly :  there  is  no  outward 
and  visible  hurt  to  call  for  the  coroner ;  and  so 
the  victim  may  die,  and  show,  as  gossips  have  it, 
a  very  handsome  corpse,  whilst  homicidal  avarice 
with  no  drop  of  outward  gore  upon  his  hands — 
no  damning  spots  seen  by  the  world's  naked  eye 
— mixes  in  the  world,  a  very  respectable  old  gen- 
tleman ;  a  man  who  has  a  file  of  receipts  to  show 
for  everything  ;  a  man  who  never  did  owe  a  shil- 
ling ;  and  above  all,  a  man  who  takes  all  the  good 
he  gets  as  nothing  more  than  a  proper  payment 
for  his  exceeding  respectability.  He  is  a  pattern 
man ;  and  for  such  men  heaven  rains  manna ; 
only  in  these  days  the  shower  comes  down  in 
gold. 

Ebenezer  Snipeton,  we  say,  had  a  high  and 
therefore  marketable  opinion  of  himself;  for  the 
larger  the  man's  self-esteem  the  surer  is  he  of 
putting  it  off  in  the  world's  mart.  The  small 
dealer  in  conceit  may  wait  from  the  opening  to  the 
closing  of  the  market,  and  not  a  soul  shall  carry 
away  his  little  pennyworth  :  now  the  large  holder 
is  certain  of  a  quick  demand  for  all  his  stock. 
Men  are  taken  by  its  extent,  and  close  with  him 
immediately.  If,  reader,  you  wanted  to  buy  one 
single  egg,  would  you  purchase  that  one  egg  of 
the  poor,  rascal  dealer,  who  had  only  one  egg  to 
sell?  Answer  us,  truly.  Behold  the  modest 
tradesman.  He  stands  shrinkingly,  with  one  leg 
drawn  up,  and  his  ten  fingers  interlaced  lacka- 
daisically, the  while  his  soul,  in  its  more  than 
maiden  bashfulness,  would  retreat,  get  away,  es- 
cape anyhow  from  its  consciousness.  And  so  he 
stands,  all  but  hopeless  behind  his  one  egg.  He 
feels  a  blush  crawl  over  his  face — for  there  are 
blushes  that  do  crawl — as  you  pass  by  him,  for 
pass  him  you  do.  It  is  true  you  want  but  one 
egg ;  nevertheless,  to  bring  only  one  egg  to 
market  shows  a  misery,  a  meanness  in  the  man, 
that  in  the  generous  heat  of  your  heart's-blood, 
you  most  manfully  despise.  And,  therefore,  you 
straddle  on  to  the  tradesman  who  stands  behind 
a  little  mountain  of  eggs  ;  and  timidly  asking  for 
one — it  is  so  very  poor,  so  wretched  a  bit  of 
huckstering,  you  are  ashamed  to  be  seen  at  it — 
you  take  the  first  egg  offered  you,  and  humbly  lay- 
ing down  your  halfpenny  farthing,  vanish  straight 
away !  As  it  is  with  eggs,  so  in  the  world- 
ma'rtvet,  is  it  With  human  pretensions.  The  man 
with  a  small,  single  conceit  is  shunned,  a  silly, 
miserable  fellow  ;  but  the  brave,  wholesale-dealer 
— the  man  of  a  thousand  pretensions,  is  beset  by 
buyers.  Now,  Ebenezer  was  one  of  your  mer- 
chants of  ten  thousand  eggs — and  though  to  others 
they  had  proved  addled,  they  had  nevertheless 
been  gold  to  him.  And  yet,  did  Ebenezer's  wife 
— his  ripe,  red-lipped  spouse  of  two-and-twenty — 
somehow  touch  her  husband  with  a  strange,  a 
painful  humility.  He  had  sixty  iron  winters — and 
every  one  of  them  plain  as  an  iron  bar — in  his 
face.  Time  had  used  his  visage  as  Robinson 
Crusoe  used  his  wooden  calendar,  notching  every 
day  in  it.  And  what  was  worse,  though  time  had 
kept  an  honest  account — and  what,  indeed,  so 
honest,  so  terribly  honest  as  time  ? — nevertheless, 
he  had  so  marked  the  countenance — it  is  a  shabby, 
shameless  trick  time  has  with  some  faces — that 
every  mark  to  the  thoughtless  eye  counted  well- 
nigh    double.     And    Snipeton    knew    this.      He 


knew,  too,  that  upon  his  nose — half-way,  like  sen- 
tinel on  the  middle  of  a  bridge— there  was  a  wart 
very  much  bigger  than  a  pea,  with  bristles,  stick- 
ing like  black  pins  in  it.  Now,  this  wart  Ebene- 
zer in  his  bachelor  days  had  thought  of  like  a  phi- 
losopher ;  that  is,  he  had  never  thought  about  it. 
Nay,  his  honeymoon  had  almost  waned  into  thg 
cold,  real  moon  that  was  ever  after  to  blink  upon 
his  marriage  life,  ere  Ebenezer  thought  of  his 
wrinkled,  pouch-like  cheeks  ;  of  his  more  terrible 
wart.  And  then  did  every  bristle  burn  in  it,  as 
though  it  was  turned  to  red-hot  wire  :  then  was 
he  plagued,  tormented  by  the  thought  of  the  wart, 
as  by  some  avenging  imp.  He  seemed  to  have 
become  all  wart ;  to  be  one  unsightly  excrescence. 
The  pauper  world  envied  the  happiness  of  Ebene- 
zer Snipeton — with  such  wealth,  with  such  a  wife, 
oh,  what  a  blessed  man  !  But  the  world  knew 
not  the  torments  of  the  wart !  And  wherefore 
was  Ebenezer  thus  suddenly  mortified  1  We  have 
said,  he  had  taken  a  wife  as  young  and  fresh,  and 
beautiful  as  spring.  And  therefore,  after  a  short 
season,  was  Ebenezer  in  misery.  He  looked  at 
his  wife's  beauty,  and  then  he  thought  of  his 
withered  face — that  felon  wart !  In  her  very 
loveliness — like  a  satyr  drinking  at  a  crystal  fount 
— he  saw  his  own  deformity.  Was  it  possible  she 
could  love  him  ?  The  self-put  question — and  he 
could  not  but  ask  it — with  her,  alone,  in  bed,  at 
board — that  tormenting  question  still  would  whis- 
per, snake-voiced  in  his  ear — could  she  love  him  ? 
And  his  heart — his  heart  that  heretofore  had  been 
cold  and  blooded  like  a  fish — would  shrink  and 
tremble,  and  dare  not  answer.  True  it  was,  she 
was  obedient ;  too  obedient.  She  did  his  bidding 
promptly,  humbly,  as  though  he  had  bought  her 
for  his  slave.  And  so,  in  truth,  he  had  ;  and 
there  had  been  a  grave  man  of  the  church,  grave 
witnesses,  too,  to  bind  the  bargain.  Verily,  he 
had  bought  her  ;  and  on  her  small  white  finger — 
it  was  plain  to  all  who  saw  her — she  wore  the 
manacle  of  her  purchaser. 

And  Ebenezer,  as  his  doubt  grew  stronger — as 
the  memory  of  his  outside  ugliness  became  to  him 
a  daily  spectre — resolved  to  hide  this  human  ware, 
this  pretty  chattel  of  flesh  and  blood,  far  away  in 
rustic  scenes.  And  therefore  bought  he  a  se- 
cluded house,  half-buried  amid  gloomy  trees — 
cypress  and  dead-man's  yew — and  this  house,  in 
the  imp-like  playfulness  of  his  soul,  he  called 
Dovesnest.  That  it  should  be  so  very  near  the 
Devil's  Elbow  was  of  no  rrfatter  to  Ebenezer ; 
nay,  there  was  something  quaint,  odd,  fantastic  in 
the  contrast  ;  a  grim  humor  that  a  little  tickled 
him. 

And  thus,  reader,  have  we  at  an  important  mo- 
ment— if  this  small  toy  of  a  history  may  be  allowed 
to  have  important  moments — thus  have  we  paused 
to  sketch  the  owner  of  Dovesnest ;  to  digress  on 
his  bachelor  confidence,  and  his  married  modesty  ; 
to  speak  of  his  love,  and  of  the  demon  ugliness — 
the  wrinkles  and  the  ever-burning  wart — that  per- 
plexed it.  All  this  delay,  we  know,  is  a  gross 
misdemeanor  committed  on  the  reader  of  romance  ; 
who,  when  two  lovers  meet  in  misery  and  peril, 
has  all  his  heart  and  understanding  for  them  alone  ; 
and  cares  not  that  the  writer — their  honored 
parent,  be  it  remembered — should  walk  out  upon 
the  foolscap,  and  without  ever  so  much  as  asking 
permission,  begin  balancing  some  peacock's  feather 
on  his  nose  ;  talking  the  while  of  the  deep  Argus' 
eye — purple  and  green  and  gold,  glowing  at  tho 
end  of  it ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  an  Argus'  eye.     For 
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ourselves,  we  doubt  the  truth  of  the  transforma- 
tion. We  see  in  the  story  nothing  but  a  wicked 
parable,  reflecting  most  ungraciously  on  the  meek- 
ness and  modesty  of  the  last-made  sex ;  the 
straitened  rib.  Juno,  we  are  told,  when  she  had 
killed  Argus,  took  the  poor  fellow's  eyes  and  fixed 
them  forever  and  forever  on  her  peacock's  tail. 
Now,  what  is  most  unseemingly  shadowed  forth 
in  this?  Why,  a  mean,  most  pusillanimous  in- 
sinuation that  when  a  woman  wears  a  most  beauti- 
ful gown,  she  desires  that  the  eyes  of  all  the  world 
may  hang  upon  it.  This  we  take  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of — but  we  are  balancing  the  feather  again  ; 
and  here  is  poor  St.  James  bleeding  on  the  couch 
whilst — stony-hearted  theorists  that  we  are  ! — Ave 
are  talking  of  peacocks.  And  yet,  there  is  much 
human  bleeding  going  on  in  the  world,  the  hem- 
orrhage altogether  disregarded  in  a  foolish  con- 
sideration of  the  world's  peacocks.  We  do  not 
sin  alone.  There  is  great  comfort  that  we  have 
large  fellowship  in  our  iniquity. 

And  now  to  return  to  St.  James  ;  although,  be 
it  understood,  we  make  no  promise  not  again  to 
balance  the  feather.  Certainly  not :  we  may  do  it 
again,  and  again,  and  again.  And  for  the  reader, 
why,  if  he  wants  a  tale  of  situation — that  is,  a 
story  wherein  people  are  brought  bodily  together, 
sometimes  that  they  may  only  knock  one  another 
down,  and  then  separate — why,  in  such  case, 
the  reader  had  better  drop  the  book  like  a  dead 
thing,  and  wait  philosophically  for  the  panto- 
mimes. 

Mrs.  Snipeton — (such  was  the  name  which, 
among  the  other  wrongs  Ebenezer,  the  money- 
merchant,  had  committed  upon  the  young  and 
beautiful  creature  who  knelt  at  the  side  of  St. 
James) — Mrs.  Snipeton — no  ;  it  will  not  do.  We 
will  not  meddle  with  the  ugly  gift  of  her  husband  ; 
we  will  rather  own  an  obligation  to  her  godfathers 
and  godmothers. 

Clarissa — (now  we  shall  get  on) — Clarissa  still 
knelt  at  the  side  of  St.  James  ;  and  even  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Vale  marvelled  at  the  whiteness  of  her 
mistress'  cheek — at  the  big  tears  that  rolled  from 
her  upraised  eyes — whilst  her  lips  moved  as 
though  in  passionate  prayer.  "God  bless  me!" 
said  Mrs.  Vale,  "  I  don't  think  the  young  man  's 
dead,  but — oh,  the  goodness  !  what  a  pretty  couch 
his  wound  will  make !  Ha !  people  have  no 
thought,  or  they  'd  have  taken  him  into  the  kitchen. 
He  '11  be  worse  than  five  pound  to  that  couch  if  a 
groat.  You  can  get  out  anything  but  blood,"  said 
Mrs.  Vale,  with  an  evident  disgust  at  the  inefface- 
able fluid.  "  If  it  had  been  wine,  I  should  n't  have 
cared." 

"He's  dying!  He's  murdered — his  blood  is 
on  my  head!"  cried  Clarissa,  as  Mrs.  Wilton, 
returned  to  the  room. 

"  Be  tranquil ;  pray  be  calm,"  said  Mrs.  Wilton 
in  a  tone  of  something  like  command,  that,  but  for 
the  misery  of  the  moment,  could  not  have  escaped 
Clarissa  ;  for  Mrs.  Wilton  was  only  house-keeper 
at  Dovesnest.  "  He  will  be  well — quite  well.  I 
have  despatched  Nicholas  for  the  surgeon  ;  though 
I  think  I  have  skill  sufficient  to.  save  the  fee." 
And  this  she  said  in  so  hopeful  a  tone,  that  Clar- 
issa languidly  smiled  at  the  encouragement. 
"  You  will  leave  the  gentleman  with  me  and 
Dorothy.     We  will  set  up  with  him." 

"  No,"  said  Clarissa,  with  a  calm  determina- 
tion, seating  herself  near  the  wounded  man. 
"No." 

"  Mrs.  Snipeton  !"  cried  the  housekeeper,  in  a 
tone  of  mixed  remonstrance  and  reproach. 


"  My  husband  being  absent,  it  is  my  duty — yes, 
my  duty" — repeated  Clarissa,  "to  attend  to  the 
hospitality  of  his  house." 

"  Hospitality,"  repeated  Mrs.  Wilton  ;  and  her 
cold,  yet  anxious  eye  glanced  at  Clarissa,  who, 
slightly  frowning,  repelled  the  look.  "  As  you 
will,  Mrs.  Snipeton — as  you  will,  Mrs.  Snipe- 
ton," and  the  housekeeper  gave  an  emphasis  to 
the  conjugal  name  that  made  its  bearer  wince  as 
at  a  sudden  pain.  "There  is  no  danger  now,  I 
am  sure,"  she  continued;  washing  the  wound, 
whilst  the  sufferer  every  moment  breathed  more 
freely.  At  length,  consciousness  returned.  He 
knew  the  face  tbat  looked  with  such  earnest  pity 
on  him. 

"Clarissa — Clarissa!"  cried  St.  James. 

"  Be  silent — you  must  be  silent,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilton,  with  somewhat  more  than  the  authority 
of  a  nurse — "You  must  not  speak — indeed,  you 
must  not — you  are  hurt,  greatly  hurt — and  for 
your  own  sake — for  more  than  your  own  sake" — 
and  the  lips  of  the  speaker  trembled  and  grew 
pale — "  yes,  for  more  than  your  own  sake,  you 
must  be  silent." 

"  All  will  be  well,  sir,"  said  Clarissa  ;  "  trust 
me,  you  are  in  careful  hands.  The  doctor  will  be 
here,  and — " 

"  Nay,  I  need  none,  fair  lady,"  answered  St. 
James;  "for  I  am  already  in  careful  hands. 
Indeed,  I  know  it — feel  it." 

"Oh,  you  must  be  silent — indeed  you  must," 
urged  Mrs.  Wilton  imperatively ;  and  then  she 
added  in  a  voice  of  sorrow,  and  with  a  most 
troubled  look — "  otherwise  you  know  not  the 
danger — the  misery  that  may  befall  you.  Mrs. 
Snipeton,"  and  again  she  turned,  with  anxious 
face  towards  Clarissa,  "Dorothy  and  I  can 
watch." 

Clarissa  made  no  answer ;  but  gravely  bowed 
her  head.  Mrs.  Wilton,  suppressing  a  sigh, 
spoke  no  further ;  but  busied  herself  with  her 
patient's  wound,  whilst  Clarissa  and  St.  James 
mutely  interchanged  looks  that — although  they 
heeded  it  not — went  to  the  heart  of  the  saddened 
housekeeper. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  hall  clock  had  struck  five.  The  beauty  of 
a  spring  morning  was  upon  the  earth.  The  sun 
shone  into  the  sick  man's  room ;  green  leaves 
rustled  at  his  window  ;  and  a  robin,  perched  on 
the  topmost  branch  of  a  tall  holly,  sang  a  song  of 
thankful  gladness  to  the  world.  Clarissa,  who 
had  watched  all  night,  walked  in  the  garden 
How  fresh  and  full  of  hope  was  all  around  her ; 
how  the  very  heart  of  the  earth  seemed  to  beat 
with  the  new  life  of  spring !  And  she,  who  was 
made  to  sympathize  with  all  that  was  beautiful — 
she,  who  was  formed  to  dwell  on  this  earth  as  in  a 
solemn  place,  seeing  in  even  its  meanest  things 
adornments  of  a  holy  temple  ;  vessels  sacred  to  the 
service  of  glorifying  nature  ; — to  her,  in  that  hour, 
all  around  was  but  a  painted  scene  ;  an  unreal 
thing  that  with  its  mockery  pained  her  wearied 
heart,  yearning  as  it  did  for  what  lay  beyond. 
Who  could  have  thought — who  had  seen  that 
beautiful  creature — that  she  walked  with  death? 
And  yet,  with  no  eyes,  no  ears,  for  the  lovely 
sights  and  sounds  about  her,  she  walked  and 
talked  with  the  great  Comforter.  Her  look  was 
solemn,  too ;  as  though  caught  from  her  com- 
panion. Her  eye  was  full  and  clear;  and  now 
gleaming  strangely  as  with  the  light  of  another 
world.     And  now  she  would  press  her  forehead 
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with  her  small  thin  hand,  as  though  to  soothe  its 
misery ;  and  now  she  would  look  clouded  and 
perplexed  ;  and  now,  so  sweet  a  smile  of  patience 
would  break  into  her  face,  that  it  was  to  wrong 
her  nobleness  to  pity  her.  And  still — as  we  have 
said — she  talked  with  death. 

St.  James  lay  in  a  deep  sleep.  For  a  few 
moments  he  had  been  left  alone — his  door  un- 
closed. With  soft,  but  sudden  step,  a  man  en- 
tered the  apartment.  It  was  Ebenezer  Snipeton. 
He  had  slept  half-way  on  his  journey  from  Lon- 
don ;  and  rising  early  had  ridden  hard  that  he 
might  surprise  his  solitary  wife  with  a  husband's 
smiles  at  breakfast.  The  morning  was  so  beauti- 
ful that  its  spirit  had  entered  even  the  heart  of 
Ebenezer;  and  so,  he  had  ridden,  for  him,  very 
gaily  along.  Yes  ;  he  was  touched  by  the  season. 
He  felt — or  thought  he  felt — that  there  was  some- 
thing under  the  blue  sky,  something  almost  as 
good  as  ready  gold.  He  looked  with  a  favorable 
eye  upon  the  primroses  that  lighted  up  the  hedge- 
sides,  and  thought  them  really  pretty ;  thought 
that,  when  all  was  said,  there  might  really  be 
some  use  in  flowers.  Once,  too,  he  checked  his 
horse  into  a  slow  walk,  that  he  might  listen  to  a 
lark  that  sang  above  him,  and  with  its  gushing 
melody  made  the  sweet  air  throb.  He  smiled  too, 
grimly  smiled,  at  the  grave  cunning  of  two  mag- 
pies that  alighted  from  a  tall  elm,  walked  in  the 
road,  talking — though  with  unslit  tongues — of 
their  family  affairs ;  of  where  best  to  provide 
worms  for  their  little  ones  ;  of  their  plumage, 
sprouting  daily ;  of  the  time  when  they  would  fly 
alone  ;  and  of  other  matters,  perhaps,  too  familiar 
to  the  reader,  if  he  be  parental.  And  Ebenezer 
thought  nothing  was  so  beautiful  as  the  country  ; 
as,  in  truth,  other  men  like  Ebenezer  may  have 
thought  at  four  or  five  in  the  morning  ;  but  then  as 
'Change  hours  approach,  the  romance  fades  with 
the  early  mist;  and  at  10,  A.M.,  the  Arcadian 
somehow  finds  himself  the  scrivener.  Thus,  too, 
the  early  rising  man  of  law — suburban  lodged — 
may  before  breakfast  feel  his  heart  leap  with  the 
lambkins  in  the  mead.  But  breakfast  swallowed, 
he  journeys  with  unabated  zeal,  inexorable  to  the 
parchment. 

And  Ebenezer,  as  he  rode,  determined  hence- 
forth to  look  on  everything  with  smiling  eyes. 
Yes  ;  he  had  before  always  looked  at  the  wrong 
side  of  the  tapestry.  He  would  henceforth  amend 
such  unprofitable  foolishness.  He  had  all  to  make 
man  happy  ;  wealth,  a  lovely  wife,  and  no  gout. 
To  be  sure,  there  were  a  few  things  of  former 
times  that — well,  he  would  hope  there  was  time 
enough  to  think  of  them.  Of  them,  when  the 
time  came,  he  would  repent ;  and  that,  too,  most 
vehemently.  And  so  Ebenezer  forgot  his  wrink- 
led face ;  almost  forgot  the  wart  upon  his  nose. 
And  Clarissa  loved  him !  Of  course.  It  was 
not  her  nature  to  be  impetuous  :  no ;  she  was  mild 
and  nun-like  ;  he  had  chosen  her  for  those  rare 
qualities,  but  she  loved  him  as  a  meek  and  modest 
gentlewoman  ought  to  love  her  husband.  This 
sweet  conviction  brought  Ebenezer  to  his  court- 
yard door.  It  was  open.  Well,  there  was  no- 
thing strange  in  that.  Nicholas,  of  course,  was 
up  ;  and  yet — where  was  he !  Ebenezer's  heart 
seemed  to  fall  fathoms  ;  to  drop  in  his  body,  like  a 
plummet.  In  a  moment,  the  earth  was  disen- 
chanted. There,  before  the  eyes  of  Ebenezer, 
stood  Ebenezer  withered,  with  the  bristled  wart 
bigger  than  ever  upon  his  nose :  in  his  sudden 
despair,   he  saw   his  bad  gifts   magnified.     And 


there  was  something,  too,  about  the  house  that 
looked  strange,  suspicious.  The  windows  seemed 
to  leer  at  him.  The  old  house-dog  crawled  to- 
wards him,  with  no  wag  in  his  tail.  The  spar- 
rows chirped  mockingly.  The  house  now  looked 
as  though  it  held  a  corpse — and  now,  as  though 
deserted.  Ebenezer  held  his  breath  and  listened. 
He  heard  nothing — nothing.  And  now,  far,  far 
away,  from  a  thick,  night-dark  wood,  the  cuckoo 
shouted.  Ebenezer  passed  into  the  court-yard, 
and  entered  his  silent  house.  In  a  few  moments 
he  stood  beside  the  couch  of  the  sleeping  St. 
James. 

A  terrible  darkness  fell  upon  the  old  man's  face 
as  he  gazed  at  the  sleeper.  A  tumult  and  agony 
of  heart  was  raging  within  him,  and  he  shook  like 
a  reed.  Still  he  was  silent ;  silent  and  struggling 
to  master  the  fury  that  possessed  him.  He 
breathed  heavily  ;  and  then  seated  himself  in  a 
chair,  and  still  with  the  eyes  of  a  ghost  looked  on 
the  sleeper.  Devilish  thoughts  passed  through 
the  old  man's  brain  ;  murder  whispered  in  his  ear, 
and  still  he  fiercely  smiled  and  listened.  With 
his  five  fingers  he  could  do  it — strangle  the  dis- 
turber in  his  sleep.  And  the  old  man  looked  at 
his  hands  and  chuckled.  And  now  there  is  a 
quick  step  in  the  passage ;  and  now,  Clarissa 
enters  the  apartment. 

"  Dear  sir  !  husband,"  at  length  she  uttered. 

Suddenly  standing  statue-like,  the  old  man  with 
pointing  finger,  and  fierce,  accusing  face,  asked 
"Who  is  this?" 

Ere  Clarissa  could  answer,  hasty  feet  were 
heard  in  the  hall,  and  Mrs.  Wilton  entered  the 
room  ;  followed  by  a  thick-set  man,  with  a  red, 
round,  oily  face,  and  his  hair  matted  with  stale 
powder.  He  was  dressed  in  a  very  brown  black 
coat,  that  scarcely  looked  made  for  him  ;  with 
buckskin  breeches,  and  high  riding  boots.  Under 
one  arm  he  carried  a  thick-thonged  whip  ;  and  in 
his  right  hand,  prominently  held  forth,  as  challeng- 
ing the  eyes  of  all  men,  a  rusty  beaver.  "  Could  n't 
come  before — very  sorry,  but  it  always  is  so  :  those 
paupers — I  'm  sure  of  it,  it 's  like  'em — they  al- 
ways do  it  on  purpose.  It's  a  part  of  the  wicked 
obstinacy  of  the  poor ;  and  I  don't  know,  sir, 
whether  you  've  observed  it ;  but  the  poor  are 
always  obstinate — it 's  in  'em  from  the  beginning. 
I  've  not  brought  so  many  into  the  world — the 
more  my  ill-luck — without  knowing  their  wicked- 
ness from  the  first."  Thus  spoke,  in  high,  brassy 
voice,  Mr.  Ralph  Crossbone — unconsciously  flat- 
tered by  the  poor  as  Doctor  Crossbone — parish 
doctor ;  who,  when  sought  for  at  his  house  by 
Nicholas,  was  four  miles  away — summoned  to 
assist  the  introduction  of  another  pauper  baby  into 
this  over-stocked,  and  therefore  pauperized  planet. 
What  Mercury,  Venus,  and  other  respectable 
planets  must  think  of  this  our  reckless,  disrepu- 
table mother  earth — this  workhouse  planet,  the 
shame  and  reproach  of  all  better  systems — it  is 
not  for  a  son  of  earth  to  say.  But,  surely,  if 
Mercury,  Venus,  and  others  know  anything  of  our 
goings  on,  they  must  now  and  then  look  down 
upon  us  with  ineffaceable  scorn  ;  at  least,  they 
ought.  And  yet,  they  do  not ;  but  with  all  our 
sins  and  all  our  foolishness,  still  look  upon  us, 
with  eyes  of  love  and  tenderness. 

The  voice  of  Crossbone  immediately  awakened 
the  patient.  Crossbone  had,  however,  in  his  time 
sent  so  many  patients  to  sleep,  that  he  might  fairly 
be  permitted  occasionally  to  disturb  a  slumberer. 
Su  James,  observing  Snipeton,  rose  up  hastily, 
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and  with  his  blood  burning  in  his  face,  was  about 
to  speak. 

"  You  must  be  quiet,  sir.  Mrs.  Wilton  has  told 
me  all  that  a  mere  woman  can  know  of  your  case, 
and — I  am  sorry  to  say  it  to  you,  sir" — and  here 
Crossbone  shook  his  head,  and  heaved  a  laborious 
sigh — "I'm  sorry  to  say  it,  you  must  be  very 
quiet." 

"  But,  Mr.  Snipeton,"  cried  St.  James,  "  per- 
mit me  even  now  to  explain — " 

"  The  doctor  says,  no,"  answered  Snipeton,  and 
his  lip  curled,  "  you  must  be  quiet.  There  will 
be  time  for  us  to  talk,  when  your  wounds  are 
healed.  For  the  present,  we  will  leave  you  with 
your  surgeon."  And  Snipeton,  looking  command 
at  his  wife,  quitted  the  room,  followed  by  his  obe- 
dient, trembling  helpmate. 

"  Pwegh,"  cried  Crossbone,  possessing  himself 
of  his  patient's  wrist,  "  a  race-horse  pulse ;  a  mile 
a  minute.  Fever,  very  high.  Let  me  look  at 
your  tongue,  sir;  don't  laugh,  sir — pray  don't 
laugh" — for  St.  James  was  already  tittering  at  the 
solemnity  of  Crossbone — "a  doctor  is  very  often 
the  last  man  to  be  laughed  at." 

"That's  true,  indeed;  I  never  before  felt  the 
force  of  that  truth,"  said  St.  James. 

"  Your  tongue,  sir,  if  you  please."  St.  James, 
mastering  his  mirth,  displayed  that  organ. 

"Ha!  Humph!  Tongue  like  a  chalk-pit.  This, 
sir,"  and  here  Crossbone  instinctively  thrust  both 
his  hands  into  his  pockets,  "  this  will  be  a  long 
bout,  sir — a  very  long  bout." 

"I  think  not — I  feel  not,"  said  St.  James, 
smiling.     "  'Tis  nothing — a  mere  nothing." 

"  Ha,  sir  !"  cried  Crossbone.  "'Tis  pleasant 
— droll,  sometimes — to  hear  what  people  call  no- 
thing ;  and  in  a  few  days,  they  're  gone,  sir  ; 
entirely  gone.  But  I  '11  not  alarm  you — I  have 
had  worse  cases ;  yes,  I  think  I  may  say  worse 
cases — nevertheless,  sir,  a  man  with  a  hole  in  his 
skull,  such  a  hole  as  that" — and  here  Crossbone 
tightly  closed  his  eyelids,  and  gave  a  sharp,  short 
shake  of  the  head — "  but  I  '11  not  alarm  you. 
Still,  sir,  if  you've  any  little  affairs  to  make  straight 
— there  's  a  jewel  of  a  lawyer  only  five  miles  off, 
the  prettiest  hand  at  a  will — " 

"I'll  not  trouble  him  this  bout,  doctor,"  said 
St.  James,  who  saw  as  clearly  into  Crossbone,  as 
though,  like  Momus'  man,  he  wore  a  pane  of  the 
best  plate  glass  in  his  bosom.  "  I  have  every  faith 
in  you." 

"  Sir,  the  confidence  is  flattering ;  and  I  think 
between  us,  we  may  cheat  the  worms.  Neverthe- 
less, it 's  an  ugly  blow — the  eighth  of  an  inch  more 
to  the  right  or  left,  and — " 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  cried  St.  James. 
"  Blows  are  generally  dealt  after  that  fashion  ; 
there's  a  great  providence  in  'em.  The  faculty 
are  often  much  indebted  to  the  eighth  of  an  inch, 
more  or  less." 

"  You  must  not  talk,  sir  ;  indeed,  you  must  not, 
delighted  as  otherwise  I  should  be  to  hear  you. — 
Yes  ;  now  I  see  the  whole  of  the  mischief;  now  I 
am  thoroughly  possessed  of  the  matter,"  and 
Crossbone  looked  with  an  air  of  considerable  satis- 
faction at  the  wound.  "  'T  will  be  a  tedious,  but 
a  beautiful  case.  Pray,  sir,  should  you  know  the 
ruffian  who  has  nearly  deprived  the  world  of  what 
I  am  sure  will  be — with  a  blessing  on  my  poor 
assistance" — and  here  Crossbone  softly  closed  his 
hands  and  bowed — "  one  of  its  noblest  ornaments? 
Should  you  know  the  wretch?" 

"  I  don't  know — perhaps — I  can't  say,"  an- 
swered St.  James,  carelessly. 


"  When  you  see  him,  no  doubt.  And  I  ana 
delighted  to  inform  you  the  villain  is  secured. 
With  the  blessing  of  justice  he  '11  be  hanged  ; 
which  will  be  a  great  consolation  to  all  the  neigh- 
borhood. Yes;  I  heard  it  all,  as  I  came  along. 
The  ruffian,  with  your  blood  upon  his  hands,  was 
taken  at  the  Lamb  and  Star — taken  with  a  purse 
of  gold  in  his  pocket.  His  execution  will  be  a 
holiday  for  the  whole  county  ;"  and  Crossbone 
spoke  as  of  a  coming  jubilee. 

"  Taken,  is  he?"  cried  St.  James,  with  a  vexed 
look.  "  Humph  !  I 'm  sorry  for  it.  Come,  doctor, 
I  must  leave  this  to-day.  My  hurt  is  but  a  trifle  ; 
but  I  can  feel,  appreciate  your  professional  tender- 
ness. I  must  make  towards  London  this  very 
morning." 

"Humph!  Well,  sir,  we'll  talk  about  it; 
we'll  see  what's  to  be  done;"  said  Crossbone, 
with  sudden  melancholy  at  the  resolute  manner  of 
his  head-strong  patient.  "  Nevertheless,  you  must 
let  me  dress  your  wound — and  take  a  little  matter 
that  I  '11  make  up  for  you,  and  then — we  shall 
see."  Hereupon  St.  James  placidly  resigned  him- 
self to  the  hands  of  Crossbone,  who  very  leisurely 
drest  the  wound,  again  and  again  declaring  that 
the  patient  was  only  on  this  side  of  the  grave  by 
the  eighth  of  an  inch.  There  never  had  been  a 
skull  so  curiously  broken.  At  length,  Crossbone 
took  his  leave  of  the  sufferer,  with  the  benevolent 
assurance  that  he  would  make  up  something  nice 
for  him  ;  of  which  the  patient  silently  determined 
not  to  swallow  a  drop. 

"Well,  doctor,"  asked  Snipeton,  with  a  savage 
leer,  as  Crossbone  passed  into  the  hall, — "  how  is 
his  lordship  now  ?" 

"  Lordship  !"  exclaimed  Crossbone,  now  looking 
wonderment,  and  now  smirking — "is  he  really  a 
lord  ?    Bless  me  !" 

"  How  is  he,  man?"  cried  Snipeton,  fiercely. 

"Hush!  Mr.  Snipeton — hush,  we  can't  talk 
here — for  I  've  a  great  responsibility — I  feel  it,  a 
great  responsibility — hush,  my  dear  sir — hush  !" 
and  Crossbone  trod  silently  as  though  he  walked 
on  felt,  and  lifting  his  finger  with  an  air  of  pro- 
fessional command,  he  led  Snipeton  into  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  where  sat  Clarissa,  pale  and  mo- 
tionless. Here  Snipeton  expected  an  answer  to 
his  question  ;  but  Crossbone,  raising  his  eyes  and 
his  closed  hands — a  favorite  gesture  with  him  when 
deeply  moved — only  said,  "  and  he  is  a  lord !" 

"  Well,  lords  die,  don't  they?"  asked  Snipeton, 
with  a  sneer. 

"  Why" — Crossbone  unconsciously  hesitated — 
"  yes.  And,  between  ourselves,  Mr.  Snipeton — 
I  can  speak  confidently  on  the  matter,  having  the 
gentleman  on  my  hands,  he  is" — Crossbone  gave 
a  knell-like  emphasis  to  every  syllable — "  he  is  in 
very  great  danger." 

"Indeed!"  cried  old  Snipeton,  and  a  smile 
lighted  up  his  withered  face — and  he  looked  in- 
tently at  his  wife,  as  her  hand  unconsciously 
grasped  her  chair.  "  Indeed  !"  said  the  old  man, 
very  blithely. 

"  Your  pardon,  for  a  minute,  my  good  sir,"  said 
the  apothecary,  "  I  '11  just  send  this  to  my  assist- 
ant— your  man  Nicholas  must  mount  and  gallop— 
for  there  's  a  life,  a  very  dear  life  to  the  country 
no  doubt,  depending  on  it."  And  Crossbone  pro- 
ceeded to  write  his  sentence  in  his  best  quack 
Latin. 

Clarissa  felt  that  her  husband's  eye  was  upon 
her;  yet  she  sat  statue-like,  with  a  terrible  calm- 
ness in  her  pale  face.  The  old  man,  his  heart 
stung  by   scorpion  jealousy,  gazed  on  her  with 
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savage  satisfaction.  And  she  knew  this;  and  still 
was  calm,  tranquil  as  stone.  She  felt  the  hate 
that  fed  upon  her  misery,  yet  shrank  not  from  its 
tooth. 

"Mrs.  Wilton,"  said  Crossbone,  as  the  house- 
keeper timidly  entered  the  room,  "  you  '11  give  this 
to  Nicholas— tell  him  to  gallop  with  it  to  my 
assistant — Mr.  Sims;  and,  above  all,  let  him  take 
care  of  the  medicine — for  there  's  life  and  death — 
a  lord's  life  and  death  in  it,"  said  the  doctor,  un- 
conscious of  the  probable  truth  he  uttered. 

"  And  his  worship,"  said  old  Snipeton,  gently 
rubbing  his  hands,  "  his  lordship  is  in  very  great 
danger!" 

"The  fact  is,  Mr.  Snipeton,  there  are  men — I 
blush  to  say  it,  who  belong  to  our  glorious  pro- 
fession— there  are  men  who  always  magnify  a  case 
that  they  may  magnify  their  own  small  abilities, 
their  next-to-nothing  talent,  in  the  treatment  of  it. 
I  need  not  say  that  Peter  Crossbone  is  not  such  a 
man.  But  this,  sir,  I  will  say,  that  every  week 
of  my  life,  I  do  such  things  here  in  the  country — 
hedge-side  practice,  sir,  nothing  more  ;  hedge-side 
practice  ; — such  things  that  if  any  one  of  'em  was 
done  in  London,  that  one  would  lift  me  into  my 
carriage,  and  give  me  a  cane  with  ten  pounds' 
worth  of  virgin  gold  upon  it.  But,  sir,  no  man 
can  cultivate  a  reputation  among  paupers.  It 's  no 
matter  what  cure  you  make ;  they  're  thought 
things  of  course ;  paupers  are  known  to  stand 
anything.  Why  there  was  a  case  of  hip-joint  I 
had — there  never  was  so  sweet  a  case.  If  that 
hip-joint  had  been  a  lord's,  as  T  say,  I  ought  to 
have  stepped  from  it  into  my  carriage  ;  but  it  was 
a  cow-boy's,  sir;  a  wretched  cow-boy's;  a  lad 
very  evilly-disposed — very  :  he  '11  be- hanged,  I  've 
no  doubt, — and,  sir,  isn't  it  a  dreadful  thing  to 
consider,  that  a  man's  genius — a  case  like  that — 
should  go  to  the  gallows,  and  never  be  heard  of? 
I  put  it  to  you,  sir,  isn't  it  dreadful?" 

Snipeton  grunted  something  that  Crossbone  took 
as  an  affirmative  to  his  appeal  ;  and,  thus  en- 
couraged, proceeded.  "  Ha,  sir  !  how  different  is 
London  practice  among  people  who  really  are 
people  !  What 's  that,  sir,  to  the — yes,  I  must 
say  it — to  the  disgrace  of  being  a  parish  doctor ! 
Now,  sir,  the  man — the  man-midwife,  sir — in  a 
proper  walk  of  society,  feels  that  he  is  nobly  em- 
ployed. He  's  bringing  dukes  and  lords  into  the 
world  ;  he  's  what  I  call  cultivating  the  lilies, 
that,  as  they  say,  neither  toil  nor  spin  ;  that  's  a 
pleasure — that 's  an  honor — that 's  a  delight.  But 
what  does  a  parish  man-midwife  do,  sir?  Why, 
he  brings  paupers  upon  the  earth  :  he  does  nothing 
but  cultivate  weeds,  sir — weeds  ;  and  if  he  is  a 
man  of  any  feeling,  sir,  he  can't  but  feel  it  as  a 
thing  beneath  him.  Mr.  Snipeton,  I  'm  almost 
ashamed  of  myself  to  declare,  that  within  these 
eight-and-forty  hours  I  've  brought  three  more 
weeds  into  the  world." 

"  Humph  !"-said  Snipeton. 

"  And,  as  a  man  who  wishes  well  to  my  coun- 
try, you  may  guess  my  feelings.  How  different, 
now,  with  the  man  who  practices  among  people 
who,  as  I  say,  are  people  !  A  beautiful  high-life 
baby  is  bom.  The  practitioner  may  at  once  be 
proud  of  it.  In  its  first  little  squeal  he  hears  the 
voice,  as  I  may  say,  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  its 
little  head  he  sees,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the 
expression,  the  ovaria  of  acts  of  parliament,  for 
he  's  a  born  law-maker.  About  its  little,  kicking, 
red  leg,  he  already  beholds  the  most  noble  Order 
of  the  Garter !     Now,  sir,  this  is  something  to 


make  a  man  proud  of  his  handywork  ;  but,  sir, 
what  is  the  reflection  of  the  parish  doctor  1  He 
never  works  for  his  country.  No  ;  when  he  looks 
upon  a  baby — if  he  's  any  feelings  worthy  of  a 
man — he  must  feel  that  he  's  brought  so  much 
offal  into  the  world.  He  looks  upon  a  head  which 
is  to  have  nothing  put  into  it ;  nothing,  perhaps, 
but  sedition  and  rebellion,  and  all  that  infamy. 
He  sees  little  fingers  that  are  born — yes,  sir,  born 
— to  set  wires  for  hares  ;  and  the  fact  is,  if,  as  I 
say,  the  man  has  feelings,  he  feels  that  he  's  an 
abettor  of  poaching  and  all  sorts  of  wickedness  ; — 
of  wickedness  that  at  last — and  it 's  very  right  it 
should  be  so — at  last  takes  the  creature  to  the  gal- 
lows. Now,  sir,  isn't  it  a  dreadful  thing  for  a 
man — for  a  professional  man,  for  a  man  who  has 
had  a  deal  of  money  spent  upon  his  education — 
isn't  it  a  dreadful  thing  for  him  to  know,  that  he 
may  be  only  a  sort  of  purveyor  to  the  gallows  ?  I 
feel  the  wrong,  sir ;  feel  it,  acutely,  here;"  and 
Crossbone  tapped  his  left  side  with  his  fore-finger. 
"I  know  that  I'm  an  abettor  in  a  crying  evil, 
going  about  as  I  do,  bringing  weeds  into  the 
wcrld  ;  but  I  can't  help  it,  it 's  my  business : 
nevertheless  I  feel  it.  Something  ought  to  be  done 
to  put  a  stop  to  it :  I  'm  not  politician  enough 
to  say  what ;  but  unless  something  's  done,  all  1 
know  is  this,  the  weeds  will  certainly  overgrow 
the  lilies." 

"  And  your  patient,  his  gallant  and  amiable 
lordship,"  said  Snipeton,  still  eyeing  his  wife, 
"  is  in  danger?" 

"  Great  danger,  answered  Crossbone  ;  "  never- 
theless, with  a  blessing — understand  me,  Mr. 
Snipeton,  with  a  blessing — for  however  wondrous 
my  cure,  I  hope  I  have  not  the  presumption  to 
take  it  all  to  myself — no,  I  trust,  without  offence 
be  it  said,  to  some  practitioners  I  could  name,  that 
I  have  some  religion — therefore,  with  a  blessing, 
his  lordship  may  be  set  upon  his  legs.  But  it  will 
be  a  long  job — a  very  long  job — and  he  mustn't 
be  removed.  Just  now,  he  's  in  a  slight  delirium  : 
talked  about  travelling  towards  London  this  very 
day.  'T would  be  death,  sir;  certain  death." 
And  Crossbone  blew  his  nose. 

"  Indeed  !  Certain  death?"  repeated  Snipeton, 
smiling  grimly  ;  and  still  watching  the  face  of  his 
wife.  "  I  fear — I  mean  I  hope — Mr.  Crossbone, 
that  your  anxiety  for  so  good,  so  handsome  a 
young  man — a  nobleman  too — may,  without  real 
cause,  increase  your  fears.  But  then,  as  you  say, 
we  ought  to  be  anxious  for  the  lilies." 

"  I  'd  have  given  the  worth  of — of — I  don't 
know  what — could  I  have  been  here  before.  Two 
or  three  hours  earlier  might  have  made  all  the  dif- 
ference ;  for  his  lordship  has  great  nervous  irrita- 
bility— is  most  wonderfully  and  delicately  strung. 
But  I  was  away,  as  I  say,  producing  the  weeds, 
sir.  Yes,  I  've  ridden  I  'm  ashamed  to  say  how 
many  miles  since  ten  o'clock  last  night ;  and 
what 's  my  reward,  sir?  What,  as  parish  doctor 
and  midwife,  is  my  consolation  ?  Why  this,  sir  : 
that  I  've  helped  to  bring  misery  and  want,  and  I 
don't  know  how  many  other  sorts  of  vices  into  the 
world,  when  I  might — for  without  vanity  I  will 
say  it — when  I  might  have  been  employed  for  the 
future  honor  and  glory  of  my  country.  Ha,  Mr. 
Snipeton !  happy  is  the  professional  man  who 
labors  among  the  lilies  !  Sweet  is  his  satisfac- 
tion !  Now,  sir,  when  I  ride  home  early  in  the 
morning — for  the  parish  people,  as  I  say,  always 
make  a  point  of  knocking  a  man  up  at  the  most 
unseasonable  hour ;  they  do  it  on  purpose,  sir,  to 
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show  the  power  they  have  over  you — now,  sir, 
when  I  'm  riding  home,  what 's  my  feelings ! 
Why,  sir,  as  a  lover  of  my  country,  there  's  some- 
thing in  my  breast  that  won't  let  me  feel  happy 
and  comfortable.  There  's  something  that  con- 
tinually reproaches  me  with  having  helped  to  add 
to  the  incumbrance  of  the  nation  ;  as  I  say,  that 
distresses  me  with  the  thought  that  I  've  been  cul- 
tivating weeds,  sir,  nothing  but  weeds.  Now  a 
job  like  the  present  I  look  upon  as  a  reward  for 
my  past  misfortunes.     It  is  a  beautiful  case  !" 

"Because  so  full  of  danger!"  said  Snipeton, 
still  looking  at  his  pale  and  silent  wife. 

"It  is  impossible  that  a  blow  could  have  been 
struck  more  favorable  for  a  skilful  surgeon.  The 
sixteenth  part  of  an  inch,  sir,  more  or  less  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  that  young  man  must  have 
been  a  very  handsome  corpse." 

Snipeton  made  no  answer  ;  but  with  clenched 
teeth,  and  suppressed  breath,  still  glared  at  his 
wife.  Passion  shook  him,  yet  he  controlled  it ; 
his  eyes  still  upon  the  pale  face  that  every  mo- 
ment grew  whiter.  Another  instant,  and  Clarissa 
fell  back  in  her  chair,  speechless,  motionless. 
Her  husband  moved  not,  but  groaned  despairingly. 

"  Fainted  !"  cried  Crossbone,  "  call  Mrs.  Wil- 
ton," and  at  the  same  moment  the  housekeeper 
appeared.  With  anguish  in  her  look  she  hastened 
to  her  mistress.  "  Nothing,  nothing  at  all" — said 
the  apothecary ;  and  then,  with  a  smirk  towards 
Snipeton,  "nothing,  my  dear  sir,  but  what's  to 
be  expected." 

"  She  's  worse,  sir — much  worse,  I  fear,  than 
you  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Wilton,  and  she  trem- 
bled. 

"  I  think,  ma'am,"  replied  Crossbone  with  true 
pill-box  dignity,  "  I  think  I  ought  to  know  how  ill 
a  lady  is,  and  how  ill  she  aught  to  be.  Have  you 
no  salts — no  water,  in  the  house?" 

"  1  shall  be  better — in  a  moment,  better" — said 
Clarissa  feebly,  and  then,  grasping  the  arm  of  Mrs. 
Wilton,  she  added,  "  help  me  to  my  room."  She 
then  rose  with  an  effort,  and  supported  by  the 
housekeeper,  quitted  the  apartment.  And  still 
her  husband  followed  her  with  eyes,  glaring  like  a 
wild  beast's.  Then,  looking  up,  he  caught  the 
relaxed,  the  simpering  face  of  the  apothecary. 

"In  the  name  of  the  fiends,"  cried  Snipeton, 
fiercely,  "  wherefore  with  that  monkey  face  do 
you  grin  at  me  *" 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Crossbone,  smiling  still 
more  laboriously,  "  my  dear  sir,  you  're  a  happy 
man !" 

"Happy!"  cried  Snipeton  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
and  with  a  look  of  deepest  misery — "  Happy  !" 

"  Of  course.  You  ought  to  be.  What  more 
delightful  than  the  hope  of — eh  ? — a  growing 
comfort  to  your  declining  years — a  staff,  as  the 
saying  is,  to  your  old  age?" 

The  mystic  meaning  of  the  apothecary  flashed 
upon  the  husband  ;  the  old  man  shook,  as  though 
ague-stricken,  and  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  he  fell  heavily  as  lead  into  a  chair. 

Mr.  Crossbone  was  silent  in  his  astonishment. 
He  looked  wonderingly  about  him.  Was  his 
practice  to  be  so  greatly  enlarged  in  one  day? 
Could  it  be  possible  that  Snipeton — a  man  who 
wore  like  oak,  could  be  ill?  Snipeton,  to  be  sure, 
was  not,  to  Crossbone's  thought,  a  lily  patient ; 
but  then ,  how  very  far  was  he  above  the  weeds  ! 
The  apothecary  was  about  to  feel  Snipeton's 
pulse  ;  had  the  professional  fingers  on  the  wrist, 
when  the  old  man  snatched  his  arm  away,  and 


that  with  a  vigor  that  well  nigh  carried  Crossbone 
off  his  legs.  The  apothecary  was  about  to  pay 
some  equivocal  compliment  to  the  old  gentleman's 
strength,  when  Nicholas  ran  in  with  the  medicine 
duly  compounded  by  Mr.  Sims,  and  flustered  with 
a  startling  piece  of  news. 

"  They  was  bringing  the  murderer  to  the  house, 
that  the  gentleman  " — for  Nicholas  knew  not  the 
sufferer  was  a  lord — "  might  'dentify  the  blood- 
spiller  afore  he  died."- 

And  Nicholas  repeated  truly  what  he  had  heard. 
Rumor  had  travelled — and  she  rarely  goes  so  fast 
as  when  drawn  by  lies — to  the  Lamh  and  Star. 
And  there — not  stopping  to  alight — she  halloed 
into  the  gaping  ears  of  the  landlady  the  terrible 
intelligence  that  the  young  gentleman  almost  mur- 
dered last  night,  lay  at  Dovesnest ;  that  his  wound 
was  mortal ;  that  he  was  dying  fast ;  that  he  had 
already  made  his  will,  Dorothy  Vale  and  Ebenezer 
Snipeton  having  duly  witnessed  it.  This  news, 
sooner  than  smoke,  filled  every  corner  of  the 
house.  Great  was  the  stir  throughout  the  Lamb 
and  Star.  Tipps,  the  constable,  on  the  instant, 
wore  a  more  solemn  look  of  authority  ;  on  the 
instant,  summoned  St.  Giles  to  prepare  for  his 
removal,  at  the  same  time  cautiously  feeling  the 
handcuffs  to  learn  if  they  still  remained  true  to 
their  trust.  The  barber  left  a  pedlar  half-shaved 
to  accompany  the  party ;  and  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  horse  was  put  to  the  cart ;  and  St.  Giles,  who 
spoke  not  a  syllable,  was  seated  in  it  between 
Tipps  and  the  landlord,  Mr.  Blink  having  donned 
his  Sunday  coat  and  waistcoat,  that  he  might  pay 
proper  respect  to  the  solemnity  ;  whilst  the  barber, 
grasping  a  cudgel,  guarded  the  culprit  from  be- 
hind. "  Stop!  shall  I  take  the  blunderbuss,  for 
fear?"  asked  the  landlord  of  Tipps,  and  eyeing 
St.  Giles.  "  No,"  answered  the  constable,  smil- 
ing confidently  and  looking  affectionately  at  the 
manacle,  "  no  ;  them  dear  cuffs  never  deceived  me 
yet."  Crack  went  the  whip — away  started  the 
horse ;  and  Tipps,  the  landlord,  and  the  barber, 
looked  about  them  freshly,  happily  ;  smiling  gaily 
in  the  morning  sun — gaily  as  though  they  were 
carrying  a  sheep  to  market — ay,  a  sheep  with  a 
golden  fleece ! 

And  the  landlady  watched  the  whirling  wheels, 
and  with  heart-warm  wish  (poor  soul!)  wished 
that  the  wretch  might  be  hanged,  yes,  fifty  feet 
high.  And  Becky,  the  maid,  in  her  deep  pity, 
braving  the  tongue  of  her  mistress,  stood  sobbing 
in  the  road,  and  then,  as  suddenly  inspired,  plucked 
off  one  of  her  old  shoes,  and  flung  it  after  St. 
Giles,  as  with  kindly  superstition  she  said,  for 
luck.  "  For  she  know'd  it,  and  could  swear  it ; 
the  poor  cretur's  hands  was  as  innocent  of  blood 
as  any  babby's."  Foolish  Becky  !  By  such  pre- 
sumptuous pity — a  pity,  as  Mrs.  Blink  thought, 
flying  in  the  face  of  all  respectability — did  you 
fearfully  risk  the  place  of  maid-of-all-work  at  a 
hedge-side  hotel ;  a  place  worth  a  certain  forty 
shillings  a  year,  besides  the  complimentary  half- 
pence. 

Return  we  to  Nicholas.  Ere  Snipeton  and  Cross- 
bone were  well  possessed  of  the  news,  the  cart 
drove  up  before  the  window.  "  And  there  is  the 
murderer !"  cried  Crossbone.  "  Bless  me  !  there  's 
no  need  at  all  to  try  that  man — there  's  every  letter 
of  Cain  all  over  the  villain's  face.  A  child  at  the 
horn-book  might  spell  it.  And  now  they  're  going 
to  bring  him  in.  Ha  !  my  fine  fellow,"  added  the 
apothecary,  as  St.  Giles  alighted  ;  "  there  's  a  cart 
you  won't  get  into  so  quickly,  I  can  tell  you.  What 
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a  bold-looking  villain  !  With  so  much  blood  upon 
him,  too  !  A  lord's  blood,  too,  to  look  so  brazenly  ! 
What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Snipeton?" 

Now,  Snipeton  was  not  a  man  of  overflowing 
charity,  yet,  oddly  enough,  he  looked  at  St.  Giles 
with  placid  eyes.  The  old  man,  to  the  scandal  of 
Crossbone,  merely  said,  "  Poor  fellow  !  He  looks 
in  sad  plight.     Poor  fellow!" 

In  a  few  moments,  Tipps,  the  constable,  was 
shown  to  the  presence  of  the  master  of  Dovesnest. 
"He  was  very  sorry  to  make  a  hubbub  in  his 
honor's  house,  but  as  the  gentleman  was  dying, 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  afore  he  swore  to  the 
murderer.  Sam,  from  the  Lamb  and  Star,  had 
gone  off  to  the  justice  to  tell  him  all  about  it,  and 
in  a  jiffy  Mr.  Wattles  would  be  there." 

"  I  think,"  observed  Crossbone,  "  I  think  I  had 
better  see  how  my  distinguished  patient  is."  With 
this,  the  apothecary,  making  himself  up  for  the 
important  task,  softly  quitted  the  room. 

*'  And  you  're  sure  you  have  the  right  man?" 
asked  Snipeton  of  the  constable. 


"  Never  made  a  blunder  in  all  my  life,  sir," 
answered  Tipps,  with  a  mild  pride. 

"Mr.  Justice  Wattles,"  cried  Nicholas,  big 
with  the  words,  and  showing  the  magistrate  in. 

"Mr.  Snipeton,"  said  Wattles,  "  this  business 
is—" 

But  the  justice  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the 
doctor.  Crossbone  rushed  in,  slightly  pale  and 
much  agitated,  exclaiming,  "  The  patient's  gone  !" 

"Not  dead!"  cried  Snipeton,  exultingly,  and 
rubbing  his  hands. 

"  Dead  !  no  !  But  he  's  gone — left  the  house — 
vanished  ; — come  and  see  !"  Crossbone,  followed 
by  all,  rushed  to  the  room  in  which,  some  minutes 
before,  lay  the  murdered  St.  James. 

He  was  gone !  All  were  astonished.  So  great 
was  the  surprise,  not  a  word  was  spoken  ;  until 
Dorothy  Vale,  who  had  crept  into  the  room,  with 
her  cold,  calm  voice,  addressed  the  apothecary. 
Pointing  to  the  stains  ton  the  couch,  she  said,  "  If 
you  please,  sir,  can  you  give  me  nothing  to  take 
out  that  blood?" 


The  Steamship  Great  Britain. — The  mam- 
moth steamer  Great  Britain  recently  made  a  trip 
from  London  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  thence  to 
Plymouth.  After  staying  there  two  or  three 
days,  she  was  to  go  to  Dublin,  thence  to  Liver- 
pool, and  sail  for  New  York  on  the  26th  of  July. 
An  interesting  experiment  was  made  with  her 
life-boats.  One  of  them  was  lowered  into  the 
water,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  sink  her.  It 
was  found  that  when  full  of  water,  she  would  sus- 
tain from  fifty  to  sixty  persons  without  sinking. 
The  Great  Britain  is  provided  with  four  such 
boats,  with  one  very  large  one  on  deck,  capable 
of  carrying  140  persons.  They  are  all  made  of 
iron.  Of  the  trial  made  by  the  vessel,  the  follow- 
ing account  is  given  : 

"  On  a  given  signal  the  helm  was  put  hard  astar- 
board,  to  show  the  small  space  required  to  turn 
the  vessel  completely  round  without  easing  her 
engines.  This  having  been  done  several  times, 
it  was  found  that  the  entire  circle  was  made  on 
the  average  in  six  minutes  and  thirty-three  sec- 
onds, with  only  two  men  at  the  wheel,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  circles  made  not  exceeding  three 
lengths  of  this  immense  craft.  In  the  next  ex- 
periment the  engines  were  reversed  until  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  sternway  had  been  acquired, 
when  they  were  suddenly  made  to  go  ahead,  the 
helm  at  the  time  being  put  hard  to  starboard  which 
instantly  caused  the  vessel  to  swing  nearly  half 
round  previously  to  gaining  the  slightest  headway  ; 
and  had  this  manoeuvre  of  backing  been  alternately 
repeated,  the  ship  would  have  been  turned  com- 
pletely round  as  it  were  upon  her  own  centre. 

"  This  peculiar  property  of  the  screw  propeller 
appeared  to  interest  more  particularly  the  naval 
portion  of  the  Great  Britain's  passengers,  as  it  is 
obvious  that  in  naval  actions,  when  calms  prevail, 
the  power  of  turning  our  ships  in  a  small  space 
through  its  application,  in  combination  with  an 
auxiliary  steam  engine,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
service,  independently  of  its  being  placed  with  its 
machines  so  far  below  the  water  line  as  to  render 
it  ball  proof  against  an  enemy's  fire.  From  its 
being  so  well  protected,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that, 
even  after  the  masts  and  rigging  of  a  line-of-battle 
ship  had  been  shot  away,  she  would  have  the 
means  of  maintaining  her  position  or  pursuing  a 
vanquished  opponent,  who,  through  her  having 


a  few  stumps  left,  has  before  now  escaped  by  the 
aid  of  jury  masts. 

"  The  revolutions  made  by  the  engines  were 
eighteen  per  minute,  and  the  log  was  repeatedly 
hove  in  the  presence  of  the  naval  officers  on  board, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  average  speed  of  the 
vessel  through  the  water  was  from  1 1  3-4  to  12 
knots  per  hour." 


From  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Observer  of  June  28. 
The  Dumb  Speaking. — We  witnessed  a  day  or 
two  ago  a  most  extraordinary,  and,  to  us,  highly 
interesting  exhibition.  Mr.  Jacob  F.  Todhunter, 
son  of  Mr.  P.  E.  Todhunter,  of  Jessamine  county, 
was  born  deaf  and  dumb.  He  is  now  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  has  received  a  very 
fine  education,  for  one  in  his  situation,  at  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Danville.  He  writes 
and  reads  well,  and  is  a  remarkably  sprightly  and 
intelligent  young  gentleman.  A  few  months  ago 
he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Robert  T. 
Anderson,  a  gentleman  who  is  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  an  instructor  of  youth  in  Christian  county, 
near  Garrettsburg,  in  this  state,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  to  articulate.  We  were  incredulous 
when  informed  by  his  father  that  he  fully  expected 
that  Mr.  Anderson  would  be  able  to  confer  this 
benefit  upon  his  son.  A  few  days  ago,  however, 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Jacob,  who  had  just 
returned  on  a  visit  to  his  family,  and  he  distinctly 
bid  us  "good  morning,"  and,  in  a  conversation 
with  us  he  made  himself  distinctly  understood  in 
many  things.  We  also  heard  him  read  a  chapter 
in  the  Bible,  which  he  did  with  great  ease  and 
clearness.  He  will  return  to  Mr.  Anderson  in  a 
few  days,  and  his  friends  are  of  opinion  that 
another  session  will  greatly  improve  him  and  ren- 
der his  articulation  perfectly  distinct.  When  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  this  has  been  accom- 
plished with  a  young  man  twenty-five  years  old, 
deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  and  who  never  before 
uttered  one  word  in  his  life,  the  fact  is  certainly 
most  remarkable. 


On  Friday  last,  says  one  of  the  journals,  the 
conducting  wires  of  the  electrical  telegraph  of  the 
Paris  and  Rouen  railroad  were  struck  by  light- 
ning, at  the  Pont-du-Manoir,  and  thus  for  a  short 
time  the  telegraph  was  thrown  out  of  order. 
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The  Wrongs  of  the  Postmen  ! — We  have 
received  the  following  petition  from  an  important 
section  of  the  female  kind ;  namely,  the  wives 
of  the  postmen — (poor  underpaid  pilgrims  !) — The 
said  petition  was  agreed  to  at  a  very  numerous 
meeting,  though  we  have  not  seen  it  reported  in 
any  contemporary  columns. 
To  her  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen :   The  Humble 

Petition  of  the  Wives  of  the  Postmen. 

"  Madam, — May  it  please  your  gracious  good- 
ness to  look  with  a  smiling  eye  upon  the  husbands 
of  your  petitioners.  Your  gracious  goodness  sup- 
plies to  'em  from  the  crown  a  coat,  a  waistcoat, 
and  a  hat  with  a  band  which  only  the  illiterate  mul- 
titude take  for  gold.  Your  petitioners  pray  that 
the  crown  would  not  leave  off  at  the  waistcoat, 
but  continue  its  bounty  in  the  way  of  trousers, 
and  end  it  with  shoes.  Then  would  your  majes- 
ty's postmen  be  all  of  a  piece.  As  it  is,  half  of 
your  majesty's  postmen  belongs  to  the  crown — 
and  half  to  the  Jews.  They  get  their  coats  and 
waistcoats  from  the  government,  and  (saving  your 
majesty's  presence)  their  trousers  and  high-lows 
from  Holywell-street. 

"  If  your  petitioners'  husbands  were  like  mer- 
maids, and  never  but  half-showed  themselves, 
your  petitioners  would  not  approach  you  with 
their  distressed  tale — but  as  your  petitioners'  hus- 
bands are  often  respectable  about  the  shoulders, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  seedy  about  the 
toes  and  knees,  your  petitioners  pray  that  you  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  make  their  husbands  all 
alike. 

"Your  petitioners  humbly  appeal  to  you  ma- 
jesty's sympathies  as  a  wife.  What  would  be 
your  majesty's  feelings  to  see  Prince  Albert  in  the 
fine  laced  coat  of  a  general,  (or  a  late  twopenny,) 
with  shabby  trousers  and  boots  not  fit  for  any 
painter  to  take  him  in? 

"  Your  petitioners  would  not  distress  your 
majesty's  feelings  by  dwelling  on  the  dreadful 
sight,  but  again  entreating  that  your  majesty  will 
give  orders  that  all — instead  of  a  part — of  their 
husbands  may  henceforth  be  the  care  of  a  mater- 
nal government,  so  that  in  future  they  may  not 
complain  of  half-measures  on  the  part  of  the  tai- 
lor—7 

"  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray." 

Here  follows  an  army  of  signatures. — Punch 


American  Cotton  in  India. — It  appears  from 
a  report  in  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  the  experiments  in  growing  American  cotton 
in  India  have  not  been  entirely  unsuccessful,  par- 
ticularly in  the  neighborhood  of  Hyderabad,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Capt.  Meadows  Taylor. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  : 

"Your  committee  place  in  the  appendix  to  the 
present  report  the  letters  of  Captain  Taylor,  rela- 
tive to  the  samples,  which  give  a  very  favorable  ac- 
count of  the  progress  making  in  the  culture  of 
New  Orleans,  Sea  Island,  and  Bourbon  cottons. 
It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  the  native  growers 
are  engaging  actively  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
varieties,  and  that,  instead  of  being  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  make  the  smallest  experiment — as 
has  too  often  been  the  case  before  in  other  locali- 
ties— they  evince  the  greatest  eagerness  to  obtain 
seed  for  sowing.  The  crops  of  Bourbon  and  Sea 
Island,  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  are  described 
as  most  luxuriant,  and  the  success  of  the  New 
Orleans  appears  to  be  beyond  a  doubt.     Captain 


Taylor  states  that  he  has  given  directions  for  the 
whole  of  the  cotton  grown  from  the  seed  furnished 
to  be  collected  and  sent  to  Shalapore ;  and  he 
adds  that  he  purposes  afterwards  forwarding  it  to 
Bombay,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  value  in  our 
market.  Your  committee  trust  that  the  time  is 
drawing  nigh  when  we  shall  be  able  to  calculate 
on  a  regular  supply  of  such  cotton.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  would  fetch  a  good  price  here  for 
shipment  to  the  home  markets,  and  that  it  would 
amply  remunerate  both  grower  and  dealer." 


An  Iron  Vessel. — The  Quebec  Mercury  of 
14th  June  says  : — "  The  iron  vessel  Q.  E.  D.,  so 
long  expected,  came  into  port  yesterday,  and  left 
for  Montreal  early  this  morning.  She  is  a  curi- 
osity, and  we  are  told  was  built  for  one  of  our  ad- 
mirals, whose  coat  of  arms  is  emblazoned  on  her 
stern.  She  has  to  make  two  trips  to  this  country 
before  purchase  by  the  officer  for  whom  she  was 
constructed.  She  is  a  double  vessel ;  that  is  to 
say,  her  hull,  &c,  is  double,  so  that  if  the  exter- 
nal surface  is  broken  the  inner  shell  prevents  the 
ingress  of  water.  She  is  fitted  with  a  screw, 
which  is  made  use  of  in  calm  weather  or  against 
adverse  winds  ;  the  boilers  are  beneath  the  chief 
cabin,  and  the  mizenmast,  of  iron,  is  the  funnel 
through  which  the  smoke  from  the  furnaces 
escapes.  The  stove  in  the  cabin  emits  its  smoke 
through  the  same  channel.  An  iron  partition 
from  the  deck  to  the  keel,  about  midships,  sepa- 
rates her,  as  it  were,  in  twain.  Notwithstanding 
her  many  advantages  over  ordinary  ships,  she  has 
made  but  a  sorry  trip  of  it,  having  been  out  fifty- 
three  days.  A  vessel  which  sailed  fifteen  days 
subsequent  to  her  departure  was  first  in  at  Que- 
bec." 

The  aged  and  venerable  Knight  of  Kerry  has 
just  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  which  he 
quotes  a  confidential  communication  addressed  to 
him,  as  the  parliamentary  organ  of  the  Romish 
clergy,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1802,  by  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  in  the  name  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  then 
Viceroy  of  Ireland,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  support  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
Union  Bill  ("  without  which  it  could  not  have  been 
carried'1''')  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Pitt  by  an  engage- 
ment, not  merely,  as  was  previously  well  known, 
for  their  political  emancipation,  but  for  the  en- 
dowment of  their  church  !  The  Knight  of  Kerry 
gives  too,  in  its  entirety,  a  paper  enplaining  the 
causes  of  his  resignation  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  delivered  to  the  knight  by  Lord  Cornwallis 
for  circulation  among  the  leading  Roman  Catho- 
lics, in  which  Mr.  Pitt  expressly  states  that  he 
has  left  office  because  he  was  not  permitted  to  ful- 
fil that  engagement,  and  because  he  considered 
that  his  retirement  "  was  most  likely  to  contribute 
to  its  ultimate  success."  The  Roman  Catholic 
body,  says  the  paper,  "  may  be  assured  that  Mr. 
Pitt  will  do  his  utmost  to  establish  their  cause  in 
the  public  favor,  and  prepare  the  way  for  their 
finally  attaining  their  objects." — Atlas. 


We  hear  from  good  authority  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore,  having  completed  the  last  volume  of  his 
History  of  Ireland,  is  engaged  on  a  biography  of 
the  late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  with  the  entire  con- 
currence of  the  family.  We  hope  the  correspond- 
ents of  Sydney  Smith  will  put  Mr.  Moore  in  pos- 
session of  the  many  brilliant  and  interesting  let- 
ters which  must  be  scattered  in  all  quarters.-— 
Times. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
MEXICO    AS   IT    IS    AND   AS    IT    WAS. 

Those  who  have  travelled  first  through  the 
United  States,  and  afterwards  through  Mexico, 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  different  results 
which  Anglo-Saxon  and  Spanish  colonization  has 
produced.  Spain  in  every  instance,  from  causes 
which  it  would  require  more  space  than  we  can 
now  devote  to  the  subject  to  explain,  has  been  the 
means  of  degrading  rather  than  of  advancing  the 
countries  which  conquest  has  brought  beneath  her 
sway.  In  nothing  is  the  contrast  between  the 
races  more  remarkable  than  on  the  point  of  popu- 
lation. In  1753  that  of  the  United  States  was 
1,051,000;  in  1810,  7,239,814;  in  1840,  17,069,- 
453.  In  1793  the  population  of  Mexico  was 
5,270,029,  while  in  1842  it  had  only  advanced  to 
7,015,509.  At  this  rate,  the  Union  might  reach 
to  the  rank  of  a  thickly-peopled  land  in  a  hundred 
years  ;  Mexico  would  take  1200  to  attain  the 
same  result.  The  two  countries  also  differ  much 
on  the  score  of  education.  In  Mexico,  less  than 
687,000  can  read  and  write,  while  amongst  her 
neighbors  there  are  not  500,000  who  cannot  do  so  ; 
in  the  United  States  are  173  universities  or  col- 
leges, with  16,233  students  ;  3242  grammar 
schools,  with  164,159  students;  47,209  primary 
common  schools,  with  1,845,244  scholars,  of 
whom,  at  public  charge,  are  468,264.  In  Mexico, 
while  180,000  dollars  were  spent  for  hospitals, 
fortresses,  and  prisons,  and  8,000,000  for  the  army, 
only  110,000  were  devoted  to  education.  Of  late, 
however,  the  prospect  is  brightening ;  and  in 
every  one  of  the  parishes  into  which  the  city  of 
Mexico  is  divided,  is  a  school  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls,  supported  by  the  town-council,  where  chil- 
dren are  taught  without  charge,  books  and  station- 
ery being  also  furnished  gratis.  A  normal  school 
and  Lancasterian  company  are  in  operation  with 
considerable  success  ;  as  also  is  a  night  school  for 
adults,  fully  attended  by  citizens  whose  avocations 
occupy  them  during  the  day.  The  private  schools 
are  chiefly  kept  by  foreigners,  who  find  it  a  profit- 
able employment.  The  first  effect  of  this  refor- 
mation will  be,  to  sweep  away  the  evangelistas,  or 
letter-writers,  who  now,  amid  a  population  not 
three  in  a  hundred  of  whom  can  write,  drive  a 
thriving  trade.  They  may  be  seen,  to  the  amount 
of  about  a  dozen,  on  the  curb  stones  of  the  eastern 
front  of  the  Parian,  near  the  Plaza.  A  huge  jug 
of  ink  is  placed  before  them  ;  a  board  rests  across 
their  knees  ;  a  pile  of  different-colored  paper,  cut 
valentine  fashion,  or  adorned  with  pen  and  ink 
flourishes,  is  placed  on  it ;  and  on  a  stool  before 
them  sits  some  disconsolate-looking  damsel  or 
heart-broken  lover.  As  their  principal  customers 
are  girls  and  youths,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
love  and  intrigue  are  their  most  ready  themes  :  a 
"  declaration  can  be  had  for  a  rial,  a  scolding  let- 
ter for  a  medio,  and  an  upbraiding  epistle"  for  a 
shilling.  They  are  always  bound  to  keep  the 
secrets  intrusted  to  them,  and  often  indite  epistles 
in  relation  to  treason,  assassination,  and  robbery. 

There  are  two  classes  of  clergy  in  the  Mexican 
church — the  rural  clergy,  who  are  notoriously  the 
agents  of  charity  and  ministers  of  mercy,  the  ad- 
visers, friends,  and  protectors  of  their  flocks,  the 
defenders  of  the  Indians,  and  the  supporters  of  be- 
nevolent institutions,  and  consequently  the  poor 
clergy ;  then  there  are  2000  nuns,  1700  monks, 
and  3500  secular  clergy,  owning  a  property  worth, 
at  the  lowest  valuation,  a  hundred  million  of  dol- 


lars, a  sum  capable  of  paying  off  the  whole  of  the 
national  debt.  In  a  country  where  more  than 
half  the  population  is  in  a  position  beneath  that  of 
beggars,  the  following  state  of  things  appears  out 
of  place  : — 

"  From  the  centre  of  the  vast  dome  of  Puebla 
de  los  Angelos  depends  the  grand  chandelier — a 
mass  of  gold  and  silver  said  to  weigh  tons.  When 
this  church  was  cleaned  some  years  ago,  the  cost 
of  purification  alone  was  four  thousand  dollars. 
The  altar  affords  the  greatest  display  of  Mexican 
marbles  in  the  republic.  The  variety  of  colors  is 
very  great,  among  which  is  one  of  a  pure  and 
brilliant  wbite,  as  transparent  as  alabaster.  To 
the  right  of  the  altar  is  a  figure  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  nearly  the  size  of  life.  Dressed  in  the 
richest  embroidered  satin,  she  displays  strings  of 
the  largest  pearls ;  round  her  brow  is  a  crown  of 
gold,  inlaid  with  emeralds;  her  waist  is  bound 
with  a  zone  of  diamonds  and  enormous  brilliants. 
The  candelabras  are  of  silver  and  gold,  and  so 
ponderous,  that  a  strong  man  cannot  move  one. 
The  Host  is  one  mass  of  priceless  and  innumera- 
ble jewels."  In  the  cathedral  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico is  a  rail  of  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  four  or 
five  feet  high,  and  of  proportionable  thickness, 
composed  of  gold,  silver,  and  a  small  alloy  of 
brass,  and  within  it  a  figure  of  the  virgin  of  Re- 
medios,  with  three  petticoats,  one  of  pearls,  one  of 
emeralds,  and  the  other  of  diamonds,  worth  three 
million  of  dollars.  The  church  of  Guadaloupe  is 
even  richer ;  and  at  Loretto  the  last  supper  is 
represented  by  figures,  before  whom  is  a  pile  of 
silver  and  gold  plate. 

Beside  this  splendor  the  Mexican  people  stand 
in  rags  ;  their  diet  is  poor,  their  lodging  misera- 
ble, their  clothing  coarse,  and  inadequate  for  the 
climate ;  and  you  enter  Mexico  city  over  dis- 
jointed pavements,  with  the  water  green  and  pu- 
trid in  the  stagnant  gutters,  festering  in  the  mid- 
dle of  streets  swarmed  by  ragged  thousands,  look- 
ing, says  Meyer  in  his  late  work  on  Mexico,* 
more  like  a  population  of  witches  freshly  dis- 
mounted from  their  broomsticks  than  anything 
else.  The  house  of  a  city  lepero — a  term  equiva- 
lent to  Neapolitan  lazzaroni — is  a  mere  hovel  of 
sun-burnt  bricks,  often  worn  by  the  weather  to 
the  shape  of  holes  in  the  mud,  and  in  the  country 
are  mostly  built  of  split  bamboos,  set  upright  in 
the  ground,  with  a  steep  roof  thatched  with  palm 
leaves.  The  following  from  Meyer  will  give  an 
idea  of  Mexican  civilization  : — "  Imagine  a  mud- 
hill  surrounded  by  eight  huts  built  of  logs  and 
reeds,  stuck  into  the  watery  earlh,  and  thatched 
with  palm  leaves.  This  was  the  stage  breakfast- 
ing station  on  the  road  from  Mexico  to  Cuerna- 
vaca.  We  asked  for  the  house,  and  a  hut  a  little 
more  open  than  the  rest  was  pointed  out.  It  was 
in  two  divisions,  one  being  closed  with  reeds,  and 
the  other  entirely  exposed,  along  one  side  of 
which  was  spread  a  rough  board,  supported  on 
four  sticks  covered  with  a  dirty  cloth.  It  was  the 
principal  hotel." 

The  miserable  hovels  in  which  the  Indians  are 
lodged  are  far  below  a  dog-kennel,  they  being 
stowed  away  under  a  roof  of  thatch,  stuck  in  the 
bare  ground,  with  a  hole  left  at  one  end  to  crawl 
in.  Even  the  better  sort  are  only  composed  of  a 
few  canes  and  a  thatch.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
hovels  above  described  are  equally  wretched  with 
their  dwellings.     In  fact,  the  idea  we  have  given 

*  London :  Wiley  and  Putnam. 
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us  of  the  poor  population  of  the  city  of  Mexico  is 
perfectly  frightful.  Blackened  in  the  sun,  their 
hair  long  and  tangled,  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
water,  brush  or  towel,  putting  on  a  pair  of  leath- 
ern breeches  at  twenty,  and  wearing  them  with- 
out change  until  forty,  with,  over  all,  a  torn  and 
blackened  hat,  a  tattered  blanket  begrimed  with 
abominations,  with  wild  eyes,  shining  teeth,  and 
features  pinched  by  hunger,  with  bare  breasts  and 
arms,  and,  if  females,  two  or  three  miniatures 
trotting  behind,  and  one  strapped  on  the  back,  the 
lepero,  (from  lepra,  leper,)  though  not  sufFering 
from  the  malady,  hang  about  the  markets,  and 
pulque  shops,  quarrelling,  drinking,  stealing,  and 
lying  drunk,  with  their  children  crying  with  hun- 
ger around  them.  At  night  they  slink  off  to  the 
suburbs,  and  coil  themselves  up  in  their  damp  un- 
wholesome lairs. 

These  of  course  compose  the  very  lowest  dregs 
of  the  population.  The  city  of  Mexico  has  also 
its  working-class  and  tradesmen.  First  the  aqua- 
dor,  or  water-carrier,  with  two  earthen  jars,  one 
suspended  by  a  leathern  belt  thrown  round  his 
forehead,  and  resting  on  his  back,  and  the  other 
suspended  from  the  back  of  his  head  in  front  of 
him,  preserving  the  equilibrium.  Meyer  relates 
an  anecdote  of  one  of  these  worthies,  not  over- 
creditable  to  one  of  the  actors,  as  the  result  might 
have  been  serious.  "An  Englishman  passing  an 
aquador  in  the  street,  struck  the  jar  on  the  fel- 
low's back  with  his  cane  :  it  broke,  and  the 
weight  of  the  other  jar  brought  the  poor  carrier 
on  his  nose.  He  rose  in  a  rage,  but  was  calmed 
by  a  couple  of  dollars,  f  I  only  wanted  to  see 
whether  you  were  exactly  balanced,  my  dear  fel- 
low, and  the  experiment  is  worth  the  money.'  " 
Then  there  are  pedlars,  coffeehouse  keepers,  old 
clothes,  toys,  and  flower  venders,  sweetmeat  mak- 
ers, booksellers,  and  antiquity  collectors;  and,  to 
return  to  the  streets,  the  poor  Indian  may  be  seen 
with  a  huge  coop  of  chickens  and  turkeys,  or  a 
pannier  of  oranges  ;  then  a  woman  with  peas,  or 
ducks,  or  fish,  or  potatoes;  while  another  drives 
along  a  stunted  ass.  Most  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  supplied  by  hawkers.  The  beggars  are 
a  class  too  numerous  to  be  overlooked.  The  city 
of  Mexico  swarms  with  them,  and  the  capital 
usually  employed  is  a  sore  leg,  blindness,  a  de- 
crepit father  or  mother,  or  a  helpless  child.  One 
blind  beggar,  remarkably  well  dressed,  was  seen 
by  Meyer  to  take  up  his  place  on  a  seat  near  the 
chief  fountain  of  the  Alameda  every  day  at  noon, 
attended  by  a  couple  of  servants.  A  second  had 
a  burly  porter  to  carry  him,  seated  in  a  chair  on 
his  back.  Many  and  many  really  miserable  cases, 
however,  throng  the  capital  of  the  Montezumas. 

The  real  Indian  population  even  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  are  superior  to  the  leperos,  especially 
those  that  ply  their  canoes  between  it  and  Chalco 
and  Texcoco  ;  and  it  is  really  a  beautiful  sight  to 
behold  their  tiny  vessels  skim  like  floating  gar- 
dens to  the  quays  in  the  morning,  and  then  in  the 
afternoon  the  canals  are  covered  with  gay  boat- 
loads of  Indians  passing  homeward  from  market, 
dancing,  singing,  laughing,  strumming  the  guitar, 
and  crowned  with  wreathes  of  poppies.  But, 
mixed  in  their  races,  degraded  by  the  conquest, 
ground  to  the  earth  during  the  government  of 
Spain,  corrupted  in  spirit  by  an  ignorant  clergy, 
without  education,  lassoed  like  wild  beasts  when 
recruits  are  wanted  for  the  army,  their  fate  is  sad 
and  dreary.  In  fact,  though  slavery  is  abolished 
by  law,   yet  are   they  slaves  in  reality.      Mr. 


Stephens  describes  a  scene  which  fully  substan- 
tiates this  assertion.  "  Looking  into  the  corridor, 
we  saw  a  poor  Indian  on  his  knees  on  the  pave- 
ment, with  his  arms  clasped  round  the  knees  of 
another  Indian,  so  as  to  present  his  back  fairly  to 
the  lash.  At  every  blow  he  rose  on  one  knee, 
and  sent  forth  a  piercing  cry  ;  but  no  sense  of 
degradation  crossed  his  mind.  Indeed,  so  hum- 
bled is  this  once  fierce  people,  that  they  have  a 
proverb — the  Indians  only  hear  through  their 
backs."  They  form,  in  fact,  a  degraded  caste; 
are  subjected  to  the  control  of  masters  and  over- 
seers ;  are  ignorant,  intemperate ;  and  all  be- 
cause they  are  bond  fide  slaves.  The  site  of  an 
Indian  village,  however,  is  pointed  out  to  the 
traveller,  about  three  leagues  from  the  high  road 
near  Cuernavaca,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
almost  in  their  native  state.  They  do  not  permit 
the  visits  of  white  people  ;  and,  numbering  more 
than  three  thousand,  come  out  in  delegations  to 
work  at  the  haciendas,  being  governed  at  home 
by  their  own  magistrates,  administering  their  own 
laws,  and  employing  a  Catholic  priest  once  a 
year  to  shrive  them  of  their  sins.  The  money 
they  receive  in  payment  of  wages  at  the  hacien- 
das is  taken  home  and  buried  ;  and  as  they  pro- 
duce the  cotton  and  skins  for  their  dress,  and  the 
corn  and  beans  for  their  food,  they  seldom  pur- 
chase at  the  stores.  They  form  a  good  and  harm- 
less community  of  people,  rarely  committing  a 
depredation  upon  the  neighboring  farmers,  and 
only  occasionally  lassoing  a  cow,  which  they  say 
they  do  not  steal,  but  take  for  food.  If  they  are 
chased  on  such  occasions,  so  great  is  their  speed 
of  foot,  that  they  are  rarely  caught  even  by  the 
swiftest  horses  ;  and  if  their  settlement  is  ever 
entered  by  a  white,  he  is  immediately  seized  and 
conveyed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  settlement. 

The  food  of  the  Indians  in  the  country  is  sim- 
ple enough — a  handful  of  corn,  a  bunch  of  plan- 
tains, or  pan  of  beans  from  the  nearest  bushes ; 
and  a  traveller  will  on  his  journey  meet  with  sorry 
fare.  Eggs,  beans,  and  bread,  mutton  and  fish 
stew,  mingled  with  onions,  lard,  garlic  and  chile 
peppers,  served  up  without  knife  or  fork,  and 
rarely  with  a  plate,  by  a  dirty  waiter,  Lima  beans, 
turkey  and  peppers,  tomales,  (a  mixture  of  meal, 
red  pepper,  and  meat,  wrapped  in  husks  of  corn, 
and  boiled,)  are  luxuries  which,  when  the  way- 
farer happens  upon,  he  should  appreciate  highly. 
In  the  city  of  Mexico,  however,  other  matters  are 
to  be  found.  Ducks,  about  fifteenpence  a  pair, 
are  abundant,  the  lake  of  Mexico  being  covered 
with  them.  About  200,000  of  these  birds  are 
annually  killed  by  a  species  of  infernal  machine 
with  three  tiers  of  barrels.  A  very  amusing  nar- 
rative of  duck-shooting  we  extract  from  Meyer, 
as  quite  novel : — "  I  was  exceedingly  surprised  to 
find  our  guide  waiting  at  his  door,  mounted  on  a 
bull !  My  first  disposition  was  to  laugh,  but  he 
prevented  it  by  a  smile,  and  a  request  to  wait 
until  we  got  among  the  chichiquillotes,  and  see 
what  a  sportsman  his  beast  was.  Tio  is  remarka- 
ble for  his  hunting  strategy  ;  and  besides  his  bull, 
(with  which  he  hunts  even  in  the  mountains,)  he 
has  invented  a  pipe  that  perfectly  counterfeits  the 
bleating  of  deer;  and,  by  its  sound,  has  often  at- 
tracted a  dozen  round  him  while  lying  concealed 
in  the  forest.  *  *  After  wandering  about  for 
some  time  without  starting  game,  Tio  at  last  per- 
ceived a  flock  alight  a  hundred  yards  to  the  north 
of  him.  He  dismounted  immediately,  waved  his 
hand  to  us  to  remain  quiet,  crouched  behind  the 
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bull,  and,  putting  the  animal  in  motion,  both 
crept  together  till  within  gunshot.  Here,  by  a 
twitch  at  his  tail,  the  beast  was  stopped,  and  be- 
gan munching  the  tasteless  grass  as  eagerly  as 
if  gratifying  a  relishing  appetite.  Ignacio  then 
slowly  raised  his  head  to  a  level  with  the  bull's 
spine,  and  surveyed  the  field  of  battle,  while  the 
birds  paddled  about  the  fens  unconscious  of  dan- 
ger. Though  within  good  shooting  distance, 
Tio  discovered  that  he  had  not  a  raking  range  ; 
and,  therefore,  again  dodging  behind  his  rampart, 
put  the  bull  in  motion  for  the  required  spot.  This 
attained,  he  levelled  his  gun  and  fired,  honest 
Sancho  never  stirring  his  head  from  the  grass ! 
Several  birds  fell ;  while  the  rest  of  the  flock, 
seeing  nothing  but  an  unbelligerent  bull,  flew 
about  a  dozen  yards  ;  and  thus  the  conspiring 
beast  and  sportsman  sneaked  along,  from  shot  to 
shot,  until  nearly  the  whole  flock  was  bagged  !"* 

Beef  in  the  city  is  about  sixpence  per  pound, 
mutton  a  trifle  more,  ham  five  times  as  much,  a 
turkey  six  shillings,  potatoes  sixpence  a  quart, 
bread  threepence  per  pound,  tea  from  six  to  nine 
shillings,  coffee  one,  milk  about  the  same  as  in 
London  ;  but  the  great  staple  commodity  is  maize 
formed  into  tortillia  cakes,  which  are  made  by 
soaking  the  grain  in  water  with  a  little  lime ; 
when  soft,  the  skin  is  peeled  off,  and  then  ground 
on  a  large  block  of  stone.  They  then  take  some 
of  the  paste  which  ensues,  and  clap  it  between 
their  hands,  until  they  form  it  into  light  round 
cakes,  which  are  afterwards  toasted  on  a  smooth 
plate  called  the  comal,  and  ought  to  be  eaten  as 
hot  as  possible.  Kendall,  however,  says  they 
are  tough,  heavy,  and  unsavory  ;  "  and  most  ex- 
cellent bread  do  the  Mexicans  make — white, 
light,  and  sweet — and  why  they  spoil  their  corn 
by  converting  it  into  tortillias,  is  a  mystery." 
The  sellers  of  these  tough  "  buckskin"  victuals 
sit  in  lines  along  the  curb  of  the  side-walks  with 
their  fresh  cakes  in  baskets,  covered  with  clean 
napkins  to  keep  them  warm ;  and  as  tortillias, 
with  a  little  chile*  boiled  in  lard,  are  indispensable 
twice  a-day  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  they  have 
a  ready  sale.  A  few  steps  further  on,  another 
has  a  pan  boiling  over  a  portable  furnace,  and 
containing  the  required  beans  or  chile.  The  man 
squats  down  beside  the  seller,  makes  a  break- 
fast or  dinner-table  of  his  knees,  holds  out  his 
tortillia  spread  flat  on  his  hand  for  a  ladle  of 
chile*,  doubles  up  the  edges  of  the  cake,  and  so  on 
until  his  appetite  is  satisfied.  He  who  is  better 
off  owns  a  clay  platter,  into  which  he  causes  his 
frigoles,  or  chile\  or  meat  to  be  thrown. 

The  national  drink  is  pulque,  which  Meyer  de- 
scribes as  like  sour  lemonade  improved  by  the 
addition  of  cream  of  tartar  ;  while  Kendall,  in  his 
Santa  Fe  Expedition,  says,  "  it  had  the  flavor  of 
stale  small  beer  mixed  with  sour  milk."  The 
former,  however,  tasted  some  sent  from  Puebla, 
which  was  delicious.  It  is  made  from  the  maguey 
aloe,  or  Agave  Americana.  When  the  plant  reaches 
seven  years  of  age,  it  is  usually  ready  to  bloom. 
Upon  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptom  of  a 

*  A  practice  very  similar  existed,  or  still  exists,  in 
Scotland.  Wild  geese,  which  in  ordinary  cases  will  not 
permit  the  sportsman  to  come  within  rifle  reach  of  them, 
may  be  easily  brought  down  by  swan  hail,  if  the  indi- 
vidual take  proper  care  to  conceal  himself  between  two 
bundles  of  straw  on  horseback,  and  then  urge  the  horse 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  birds  are  feeding.  Ani- 
mals which  seem  to  have  an  instinctive  horror  of  man, 
have  apparently  little  dread  of  any  of  their  lowlier 
brethren. 


bud,  the  centre  stalk  is  cut  out,  and  a  bowl  hol- 
lowed in  the  middle  of  the  large  leaves  :  into  this 
for  several  days  the  juice  of  the  plant  exudes 
plentifully ;  and  as  the  bowl  fills  at  certain  peri- 
ods during  the  day,  it  is  sucked  into  a  long  gourd 
by  the  Indian  laborers,  who  transfer  it  from  this 
to  hog-skins.  The  outlay  is  calculated  at  about 
two  dollars  per  plant,  and  the  return  from  seven 
to  ten.  By  distillation,  a  strong  liquor  is  made 
from  pulque,  called  mescal,  the  intoxicating  influ- 
ence of  which  tends  much  to  the  degradation  of 
the  lower  classes  in  Mexico. 

The  dress  of  the  lepero,  and  of  the  Indians,  is 
the  most  scanty  possible,  being  merely  a  few 
rags,  and  perhaps  in  the  latter  instance  a  thatch 
cloak  of  reeds ;  but  the  commonest  woman  of  the 
middle  classes  has  a  fanciful  petticoat  and  a  re- 
boso  or  shawl,  which  two  articles  constitute  al- 
most their  whole  costume.  The  costume  and  ap- 
pearance, however,  of  some  Indian  girls  near  Ja- 
lapa,  must  be  striking.  On  their  hair  they  bestow 
all  their  attention  and  care  ;  two  long  braids  fall 
from  the  back  of  the  head,  while  two  other  braids, 
after  circling  the  head  twice,  are  fastened  in  front 
with  a  rose  or  some  other  flower.  Their  whole 
dress  is  a  coarse  woollen  petticoat.  Meyer  once, 
however,  knelt  near  a  lady  in  church  whose  dress 
must  have  cost  thousands.  She  wore  a  purple- 
velvet  robe  embroidered  with  white  silk,  white 
satin  shoes,  and  silk  stockings  ;  a  mantilla  of  the 
richest  white  blond  lace  fell  over  her  head  and 
shoulders,  and  her  ears,  neck,  and  fingers  were 
one  blaze  of  diamonds. 

A  brief  sketch  of  Mexico  in  the  days  of  Cortes, 
and  of  the  remaining  characteristics  of  the  people, 
must  be  reserved  for  another  article.  On  both 
points  the  valuable  work  of  Meyer  gives  ample 
details. 


A  Mr.  O'Reilly,  a  medical  man  residing  at 
Anna  Belturbet,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  says,  in 
reference  to  hydrophobia- — "I  must  confess  my 
belief — a  belief  entertained  by  the  gentry,  most  of 
the  professional  men,  and  all  the  people  of  the 
counties  of  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Fermanaugh — that 
a  family  named  M'Gauran,  residing  near  to  Swan- 
linbar,  possess  a  perfect  remedy  for  this  horrible 
disease.  In  this  family  it  has  been  hereditary 
since  the  Scoto-Phcenician  invasion  of  Ireland,  and 
has  been  kept  by  them  a  profound  secret.  Per- 
sons have  gone  to  M'Gauran  tied  on  a  car,  and  re- 
turned free  of  all  illness.  He  also  cures  cattle — a 
proof  that  it  is  not  merely  a  work  of  imagination. 
Now,  sir,  would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  government 
to  take  steps  for  purchasing  this  invaluable  rem- 
edy 1 — a  remedy  which  has  prevented  a  single  death 
from  hydrophobia  in  the  counties  above-men- 
tioned, as  the  records  of  their  coroners  will 
prove." — Atlas. 


As  far  back  as  last  March  we  alluded  to  the 
French  company  that  contemplated  the  formation 
of  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  French  government.  The 
railway  was  to  commence,  not  from  Portobello, 
but  from  Chagres,  in  accordance  with  the  sur- 
veys of  engineers  employed  for  the  purpose.  The 
company,  it  is  said,  is  now  completely  organ- 
ized, and  only  waits  the  result  of  some  negotia- 
tions between  the  English  and  French  cabinets  to 
come  into  operation. — Times. 
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METTERNICH. 

There  are  governments  which  are  based  upon 
a  single  principle — such  is  the  omnipotence  which 
the  autocrats  of  Russia  must  assume  to  secure  to 
their  extended  and  unwieldy  empire  vitality  and  ra- 
pidity of  synchronous  action  ;  or  the  constitutional 
government  of  England,  where  truth  is  evolved 
by  counter  collision,  in  which,  though  the  obliquity 
of  a  prime  minister  may,  for  the  instant,  carry  the 
vessel  of  the  state  close  upon  the  breakers,  it  will, 
at  the  return  tide,  right  itself,  and,  with  a  sudden 
lurch,  overthrow  the  shifting  and  unsteady  helms- 
man. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  nations  where 
the  genius  of  one  man  stands  in  lieu  of  principle — 
as  we  see  Louis  Philippe  in  France,  who  mounted 
to  the  throne  on  the  ruins  of  all  that  constitutes 
government,  and  there  maintains  himself,  because, 
of  the  political  game,  he  knows  every  trick  upon 
the  cards.  The  nation,  however,  has  no  legitimate 
governing  principle — all  is  bought,  all  is  sold,  from 
the  senate  downward.  Its  liberty  consists  but  in 
occasional  outbursts  of  license — the  constitution  is 
a  word  without  a  fact — the  laws  breathe  freedom 
— the  executive  exerts  tyranny — all  is  corruption, 
and  in  it  the  roots  of  Louis  Philippe's  power  find 
easy  entrance,  and  a  congenial  and  fructifying 
nutriment;  sucking  up  the  juices  to  augment  its 
strength  ;  expanding  its  overshadowing  branches 
like  a  tree  planted  in  its  natural  congenial  soil. 
But,  rapid  as  is  the  growth,  succulent  as  may  be 
the  tree,  well  we  know  that  such  is  not  the  growth 
that  resists  best  the  tempest.  It  is  the  fir,  with  its 
scant  foliage,  although  placed  on  the  highest 
mountain  top,  twining  and  pushing  its  spare  roots 
into  the  fissures  of  the  sterile  rock,  that  defies  the 
hurricane.  The  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
peace  of  Europe  hang  upon  his  life,  and  will  be 
disturbed  by  the  first  political  gale  which  follows 
his  decease. 

Other  great  countries  there  are  of  more  ancient 
rule,  whose  political  being  also  seems  to  depend 
upon  one  man.  Of  this  Austria  is  a  striking  in- 
stance. The  name  of  Metternich  has  been  hith- 
erto the  whole  expression  of  its  power ;  and  for 
special  reasons  this  great  statesman  attracts  and 
rivets  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  at  this  mo- 
ment. With  the  late  amiable  Emperor  Francis, 
he  represented  the  governing  power,  and,  with  the 
present  emperor,  for  reasons  which  we  will  not 
state  from  motives  of  respect,  the  chancellor  of  the 
empire  has  been  still  more  necessarily  the  "  power 
behind  the  throne,"  in  whose  shadow  the  throne 
itself  has  reposed.  To  feel  the  absorbing  interest 
that  attaches  itself  to  this  great  statesman,  we 
must  reflect  how  boundless  are  the  possessions  of 
the  Austrian  crown — its  ancillary  states  alone,  ex- 
tending from  the  Alps  to  the  shores  of  the  Adri- 
atic, and  thence  to  the  frontiers  of  Turkey — that, 
on  the  one  hand,  there  are  the  several  republics 
and  kingdoms  of  Italy,  whose  subjects  may  not 
think  of  their  ancestors  or  open  a  book  of  history 
without  an  imprecation  against  the  yoke  of  the 
stranger — that,  on  the  other  side,  there  is  Tran- 
sylvania, and  nearer  home  Hungary,  a  mighty 
kingdom  in  itself,  enjoying  unbounded  liberty,  save 
in  the  disposal  of  the  fruits  of  its  soil  and  the 
resources  of  its  government.  Add  to  this  that 
Prussia,  the  upstart  rival  of  Austria,  has  enlisted 
the  neighboring  states  under  the  banner  of  mutual 
and  unfettered  commerce,  unknown  between  the 
different  states  of  Austria,  and  raised  a  liberal  ban- 
ner, appealing  to  the  most  generous  and  plausible 
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passions  of  men  ;  and  that,  to  increase  the  difficult 
ties  of  the  crisis,  the  people  of  Germany  are  divid- 
ing into  hostile  camps — the  Protestant  and  the 
Catholic. 

It  will  thus  be  felt  what  profound  interest  is 
attached  to  Prince  Metternich,  the  tutelary  genius 
of  Austria,  the  statesman  who  has  immortalized 
himself  equally  in  the  emergencies  of  peace  and 
the  trials  of  war.  Let  us  add  one  melancholy  fact 
— at  this  moment,  when  a  moral  revolution  has 
already  begun,  and  a  political  one  of  so  momentous 
a  character  is  likely  so  soon  to  ensue,' the  sun  of 
the  great  Metternich's  intellect  is  gradually  setting 
in  clouds.  Delicacy  might,  under  other  circum- 
stances, induce  us  to  withhold  this  fact,  but  it  is 
the  common  topic  of  conversation  of  all  the  diplo- 
matists and  statesmen  of  Europe  ;  and  the  world  is 
too  much  interested  in  so  important  a  truth,  that 
M.  de  Metternich  should  not  pay  here,  as  a  public 
character,  the  penalty  of  wielding  the  gigantic 
power  upon  which  the  eyes  of  mankind  are  fixed. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment of  M.  de  Metternich  is  not  intrinsically  ex- 
cellent, but  that  it  has  triumphed  through  his  per- 
sonal execution  because 


"  Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best." 

Whilst  no  other  statesman  has  such  a  prestige  of 
power,  no  one  can  inherit  the  confidence  with 
which  this  great  man  has  inspired  Europe ;  whilst 
no  other  statesman  has  the  same  claims  upon  gene- 
ral respect  and  forbearance  ;  there  is  no  statesman 
in  Austria  even  capable  of  intelligent  imitation  ;* 
Metternich  has  outlived  most  of  his  rivals,  and  has 
quenched  the  aspirations  of  others  now  sunk  in  the 
habits  of  mediocrity.  M.  de  Wessenberg  has 
disappeared  from  the  visible  horizon  of  politics ; 
M.  de  Kollowrat,  who  once  attempted  to  vie  with 
the  great  minister,  is  an  ordinary-minded  man  ; 
M.  de  Fiquelmont,  a  person  of  solid  worth  and 
sterling  qualities,  is  aged,  and  lacks  vigor  of  wing 
for  the  eagle  flights  of  statesmanship.  He  and 
many  others  of  the  successors  spoken  of  have  not 
that  power  of  foresight  approaching  to  prophetical 
inspiration,  that  detachment  from  all  minor  consid- 
erations and  points  of  detail,  that  constitute  the 
lofty  statesman  for  so  boundless  an  empire,  for  the 
more  extended  the  field  of  vision,  the  more  ele- 
vated must  be  the  point  of  view.  Prince  Esterha- 
zy,  from  his  great  personal  influence  and  dignity, 
his  clear  and  expansive  views,  has  been  regarded 
as  the  fitting  successor  by  all  diplomatists  ;  but 
this  great  magnate  of  Hungary  would,  at  all  times, 
have  been  with  difficulty  wooed  from  the  path  of 
leisurely  pleasures  to  those  of  ambition ;  and  the 
maladies  which  of  late  years  have  assailed  his 
constitution,  have  left  behind  a  nervous  sensibil- 
ity, to  which,  however  slight,  the  responsibilities 
of  power  are  most  uncongenial.  Such  is  the  gen- 
erally rumored  state  of  Prince  Metternich — such 
the  position  of  the  empire  of  which  he  has  so  long 
been,  if  not  the  heart,  the  whole  mind. 

The  change  in  M.  de  Metternich  is  the  more 
remarked,  as,  of  all  political  men,  he  has  hitherto 
been  the  most  vivacious.  Power,  uncontrolled, 
never  bore  the  appearance  of  a  better  conscience, 
nor  a  more  cheerful  and  genial  aspect.  In  the 
morning,  the  great  statesman  debates  the  interests 
of  the   world,  gives  audience  to  the  numberless 

*  We  have  stated,  in  a  former  article,  that  men  of  suf- 
ficient talent  and  dignity  could  not  he  found  to  occupy  the 
office  of  Austrian  Ambassadors.  One  court  of  Europe 
offers  a  striking  instance  at  this  moment,  as  all  political 
men  know. 
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statesmen  and  diplomatists  who,  in  the  hour  of 
difficulty,  fly  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  to  the  num- 
ber of  great  feudatories  and  mediatized  princes 
who  live  overshadowed  by  the  wings  of  the  Aus- 
trian eagle.  At  the  sound  of  the  dinner-bell,  M. 
de  Metternich  becomes  another  man.  He  is  the 
first  to  jest  and  the  first  to  laugh.  The  favorite 
guests  at  his  private  table  are  men  versed  in  the 
elegant  arts  of  society — men  of  wit  and  anecdote, 
and  who  collect  the  on  dits  of  European  society, 
and  retail  them  whilst  investing  them  with  a  charm 
of  their  own.  Young  men  are  the  special  favorites 
of  the  prince  ;  he  seeks  to  give  them  good  counsel, 
and  to  assume  a  grave  countenance;  but  he  de- 
lights in  their  frolics,  he  sympathizes  with  their 
scrapes,  and  he  is  all  indulgence  for  their  adven- 
tures, for  they  minister  to  his  mirth  and  remind 
him  of  bis  own. 

The  prince  has  an  eager  taste  for  everything 
that  is  new  in  literature,  art,  or  science.  The 
habitual  inmates  of  his  house  are  such  men  as 
Baron  C.  Hugel,*  the  traveller,  the  botanist,  the 
votary  of  literature  and  art.  No  sooner  is  dinner 
over  than  the  prince  takes  up  the  lightest  volume 
of  ephemeral  literature  that  can  be  found.  The 
"  Charivari,"  the  "  Guepes,"  and  our  own 
"  Punch,"  are  his  greatest  favorites  ;  he  generally 
reads  their  most  piquant  passages  to  the  habitues 
of  his  family  circle.  At  such  moments  nothing 
can  be  more  expansive  and  communicative  than  bis 
manners.  His  cheerful  countenance,  all  anima- 
tion, strikes  the  more  forcibly  from  the  contrast  it 
presents  to  the  first  visiters  of  the  evening.  These 
are  in  general  the  aulic  councillors,  and  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  ChanceUcric,  d'Etat.  They 
are,  in  general,  men  of  good  abilities  and  great 
industry,  either  plebeians  or  of  the  inferior  order 
of  nobility.  They  have  grown  old  in  the  service, 
and  in  the  dry  routine  of  a  sedentary  life  have  be- 
come immovable  and  impassive  ;  habitually  buried 
amidst  piles  of  papers  they  have  grown  exsiccated, 
like  a  green  plant  placed  between  the  porous  leaves 
of  an  herbal.  Nothing,  generally  speaking,  can 
convey  a  stronger  notion  of  a  living  mummy  than 
an  aulic  councillor,  or  the  first  secretary  of  an 
Austrian  embassy,  when  he  is  not  a  man  of  the 
noblest  birth. 

Could  any  one  for  a  moment  underrate  the  gifts 
of  the  great  statesman  to  whom  we  devote  these 
rapid  lines,  it  would  suffice  to  think  of  the  rank, 
of  the  age,  in  which  he  was  born — of  the  stupen- 
dous events  amid  which  he  has  lived,  and  of  the 
wonderful  men  with  whom  he  has  existed  in  famil- 
iar contact.  Such  circumstances  alone  suffice  to 
expand  the  mind  of  a  man  of  tolerable  abilities  into 
something  akin  to  genius.  Although  M.  de  Met- 
ternich's  fatherf  did  not  possess  the  vast  domains  he 

*  This  amiable  and  accomplished  nobleman  is  the 
brother  of  the  former  Austrian  charg-d  d'affaires  at  the 
French  court,  who  is  now  become  the  right-hand  man  of 
Prince  Metternich  in  the  chancellerie  d'etat.  He  was 
the  devoted  admirer  and  rejected  suitor  of  the  beautiful 
Princess  Metternich,  previously  to  her  marriage  with  the 
great  Austrian  statesman.  To  overcome  his  regrets,  and 
to  dispel  the  remembrance  of  his  unrequited  affection,  he 
left  his  country  and  travelled.  His  voyage  extended  to 
the  utmost  boundaries  of  our.Indian  possessions — to  spots 
at  that  time  almost  unknown.  He  brought  back  from 
India  most  valuable  collections,  and  also  important  data 
which  our  Geographical  and  Asiatic  Societies  eagerly 
recorded  in  their  published  reports.  After  many  years' 
absence,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  to  find  in  the  circle  of 
Prince  Metternich's  family  that  esteem  and  friendship 
which  all  who  have  known  him  have  found  that  he  so 
justly  merits. 
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now  enjoys  from  Kcenigswarth,  where  he  extends 
his  elegant  and  magnificent  hospitality  to  the  diplo- 
matists, illustrious  and  august  travellers,  or  inva- 
lids, who  flock  to  the  neighborhood  of  Carlsbad — 
to' Johannisberg,  whose  luxurious  castle  looks 
down  not  frowning  like  its  Gothic  neighbors,  but 
smiling  upon  the  seats  of  the  most  exquisite  vint- 
ages of  the  Rhine,  like  a  joyous  Sybarite  contem- 
plating a  voluptuous  banquet — still  were  M.  de 
Metternich's  ancestors  of  no  mean  lineage. 

Clement  Winceslaus,  Count  of  Metternich  Win- 
neburg  Ochsenhausen,  was  born  at  Coblentz,  the 
15th  May,  1773,  of  a  noble  German  race.  His 
forefathers,  valiant  knights,  figured  in  the  wars  of 
the  Christian  empire  against  the  Ottomans.  The 
Duke  of  Saxony,  Prince  of  Poland  and  Lithuania, 
held  the  future  statesman  at  the  baptismal  font. 
At  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  went,  accompanied  by 
his  tutor,  to  Strasbourg.  At  this  period  the  great 
frontier  fortress  of  France  was  the  abode  of  the 
brightest  actors  in  the  great  political  events  that 
afterwards  marked  indelibly  the  pages  of  history. 
Here  the  young  Metternich  lived  with  the  Galit- 
zins,  the  Prince  Max.,  afterwards  King  of  Bavaria, 
at  that  time  in  the  French  service,  &c,  &c.  His 
fellow  students  were,  subsequently,  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  Europe,  such  as  Mr. 
now  Earl  Grey,  and  Benjamin  Constant,  the  great 
publicist  of  France,  with  whom  M.  de  Metternich 
contracted  the  most  intimate  friendship,  and  one 
which  stood  the  test  of  time  and  of  the  most  oppo- 
site political  opinions. 

In  1815,  after  the  hundred  days,  when  Fouche', 
then  cabinet  minister  of  France,  had  included 
Constant  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  M.  de  Met- 
ternich interposed  and  saved  him  from  banish- 
ment. This  first  education  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  sources  of  M.  de  Metternich's  triumphs 
in  diplomacy.  The  contact  of  men  of  such  widely 
differing  national  predilections,  and  of  such  dis- 
crepant opinions,  must  have  neutralized  native 
prejudices,  and  have  afforded  deep  insight  into 
the  great  volume  of  human  nature — the  most 
important  to  form  the  mind  of  a  statesman. 
After  the  usual  sojourn  at  different  universities, 
the  young  Metternich  received  the  final  education 
customary  in  those  days  with  all  young  men  of 
rank.  He  travelled  over  Europe,  and  specially 
visited  Holland  and  England,  whose  free  constitu- 
tions were  so  opposed  to  those  of  his  native  land, 
and  on  this  account,  and  from  their  displaying 
the  thoughts  of  public  men  in  open  debate,  so 
instructive  to  the  tyro  in  diplomacy.  On  his 
return  to  Vienna,  M.  de  Metternich  married 
Maria  Eleonora  de  Kaunitz,  an  exalted  marriage. 
She  was  the  grand-daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Prince  Kaunitz,  the  prime  minister  of  the  great 
Empress  Maria  Theresa.  Her  father  held  high 
preferment   in   diplomacy — he   was   once   ambas- 

Winneburg,  was  born  9th  May,  1746,  of  ancient  and  hon- 
orable family,  and  was  destined  from  the  first  to  follow 
the  career  of  diplomacy,  in  which  some  of  his  ancestors 
had  distinguished  themselves.  He  first  acquired  a  great 
reputation  for  ability  in  the  post  of  minister  of  the  circle 
of  Westphalia — thence  he  was  sent  to  Li£ge,  and  in  1791 
replaced  M.  de  Mercey  in  the  Low  Countries.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  '97  at  the  Congress  of  Rastadt,  at 
which  he  assisted  in  the  character  of  Austrian  plenipo- 
tentiary. He  was  created  Prince  of  the  Empire  in  1803. 
In  the  two  succeeding  years  he  presided  at  the  committee 
of  mediatized  princes  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  retired, 
though  still  preserving  the  title  of  minister  of  state.  He 
had  married,  when  a  young  man,  the  Countess  Maria 
Beatrice  of  Kagenect,  mother  of  the  present  prince.  He 
died  at  Vienna  in  1818,  being  70  years  of  age. 
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sador  at  Rome,  but  in  an  evil  hour  his  passions 
prevailed  over  his  conscience.  His  deep  error 
brought  him  within  the  pale  of  the  criminal  courts. 
The  just  emperor  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  most 
powerful  solicitations.  The  great  noble's  palace 
was  razed  to  the  ground.  He  was  banished,  and 
to  this  day  he  is  a  wanderer  in  Europe. 

M.  de  Metternich  made  his  dibut  in  diplomacy 
as  secretary  of  embassy  at  the  Congress  of 
Rastadt;  he  afterwards  accompanied  Count  Sta- 
dion  in  his  embassies  to  Berlin  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  was  in  this  capital  when  the  feeble 
links  of  alliance  were  formed  betwixt  Austria  and 
Russia,  which  Napoleon  dissolved  by  the  lightning 
rapidity  of  his  military  movements.  Even  then 
the  young  plenipotentiary  openly  stated  his  opinion 
that  nothing  could  roll  back  the  torrent  of  the 
French  invaders,  inured  to  the  destruction  of 
human  life  in  scenes  of  revolution  and  bloodshed, 
but  the  firm  union  of  Russia  and  Germany.  We 
ail  know  how  blind  for  many  years  were  the 
continental  powers — whom  England  ultimately 
was  obliged  to  subsidize  for  their  own  defence — 
to  this  palpable  truth — a  blindness  ultimately  so 
dearly  p-».id  for.  Austria,  crushed  by  Napoleon, 
signed  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  and,  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  this  alliance,  M.  de  Metternich  was 
sent  to  Paris  in  the  most  difficult  crisis.  Whilst 
its  Italian  possessions  were  lost,  Bavaria,  Wur- 
ternberg,  and  other  petty  princes  were  promoted  to 
royal  rank — their  territories  being  furnished  out 
of  the  spoils  of  Austria,  at  the  loss  of  several 
millions  of  subjects ;  and  soon  the  act  of  "  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine"  removed  forever  the 
imperial  crown  of  Germany  from  the  brows  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine.  Arbitrary  and  irresistible 
when  treating  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  Napo- 
leon was  too  much  a  parvenu,  and  too  desirous  of 
assuming  the  aristocratic  forms  of  ancient  courts, 
not  to  have  his  weak  side  open  to  a  noble  of  high 
lineage,  who  combined  the  depths  of  diplomacy 
with  manners  the  most  refined  and  distinguished. 
While  residing  at  the  Tuileries,  M.  de  Metternich 
became  the  special  favorite  of  Napoleon,  by  whom 
he  was  held  up  as  a  model  to  his  mushroom 
grandees.  The  young  and  astute  diplomatist, 
always  a  man  of  pleasure,  simulated  the  gay, 
gallant  Lothario  with  remarkable  success.  The 
fair  parvenues  of  the  Tuileries  were  not  his  only 
victims — Napoleon  himself  fell  into  his  snares. 
He  considered  the  Austrian  nobleman  rather  as  a 
witty  reveller — an  homrne  it-bonnes  fortunes,  than 
as  a  deep  diplomatist.  He  would  take  no  warn- 
ing even  from  Metternich  himself. 

"  You  are  very  young,"  said  he  one  day  to  the 
latter,  "  you  are  very  young  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  so  ancient  and  powerful  an  empire." 

"  You  were  of  my  age  at  Marengo,  sire," 
answered  Metternich,  with  his  subtle  power  of 
flattery,  and  his  habitual  d-propos  of  repartee. 

By  such  astute  diplomatic  arts  the  young  am- 
bassador managed  to  conceal  to  the  last  the 
immense  warlike  preparations  making  by  the  Aus- 
trian cabinet,  who  thought  that  the  absorption  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  Napoleon's  military  forces  in 
the  new  war  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  offered  an 
admirable  opportunity  of  avenging  deep  injuries 
and  shaking  off  the  thraldom  of  the  usurper. 
Hardly  had  Napoleon  left  Paris  to  bolster  up  the 
improvisated  kingdom  of  his  blundering  brother 
Joseph,  when  the  war  manifesto  of  Austria  was 
issued.  Napoleon  returned  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  from  beyond  the  Pyrenees  to  Paris,  and 


cut  to  the  heart  at  having  been  jockeyed  by  Met- 
ternich, ordered  Fouche,  the  minister  of  police  of 
every  regime,  to  have  the  Austrian  ambassador 
conveyed  to  the  frontier  by  gendarmes — an  order 
by  the  by  which  that  cunning  and  flagitious 
intriguer,  Fouche',  took  care  to  accomplish  with 
the  greatest  leniency,  availing  himself  of  this 
opportunity  of  currying  favor  with  a  man  whose 
future  greatness  he  foresaw. 

If  the  philosophy  of  men's  lives  in  history, 
whether  great  generals  or  great  statesmen,  be 
studied,  it  will  be  ever  found  that  a  good  luck 
inherent  to  all  that  concerns  them  has  filled  up 
the  lapses  of  their  perspicacity  and  the  measure 
of  their  triumphs. 

The  opprobrious  expulsion  of  M.  de  Metternich 
added  to  his  claims  upon  his  sovereign — other 
adverse  circumstances  involving  the  vital  interests 
of  his  country  were  no  less  auspicious  to  the 
prince.  At  the  head  of  the  armaments  of  Austria, 
that  amiable  hero  the  Archduke  Charles  ap- 
peared destined  to  restore  the  sinking  fortunes  of 
his  house  ;  so  fallen  that,  in  1809,  Napoleon  had 
published  in  the  Moniteur,  "  The  house  of  Lor- 
raine has  ceased  to  reign."  But  the  success  of 
the  battle  of  Essling  was  only  transient,  and  that 
of  Wagram  laid  Austria  prostrate  at  the  usurper's 
feet.  Count  Stadion,  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  too  generally  known  as  the  head  of  the 
war  party  to  be  agreeable  to  Napoleon,  was  dis- 
missed and  succeeded  by  M.  de  Metternich, 
who,  by  his  dexterous  manoeuvres  through  the 
adherents  he  had  made  in  Paris,  had  managed  to 
recover  the  favor  of  Napoleon.  M.  de  Metter- 
nich, who  had  become  chancellor  of  state  and 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  assumed  an  immense 
responsibility  and  in  the  most  serious  crisis.  To 
essay  once  again  the  dread  chances  of  war  was 
impossible — to  follow  blindfold,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  Napoleon's  new  car  of  Juggernaut,  was 
apparently  the  only  alternative.  The  genius  of 
M.  de  Metternich  discovered  the  only  palliative. 
He  had  studied  Napoleon,  and  knew  that  his 
only  assailable  point  was  that  of  every  parvenu, 
above  all  of  usurpers  of  sovereignty — the  desire 
to  impart  to  their  thrones  that  reverence  which 
antiquity  of  rule  and  illustrious  lineage  can  alone 
confer. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  de  Metternich 
that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  his  daughter  on  the  blood-stained  altars 
of  the  Moloch  of  the  hour.  When  the  natural 
pride  of  the  august  descendant  of  so  many  emper- 
ors and  heroes  is  considered — when  by  this  union 
the  apostolic  emperor  was  bursting  asunder  the 
sacred  bonds  of  a  previous  marriage,  and  giving 
his  daughter  to  a  man  who  had  risen  to  power  on 
the  ruins  of  the  throne  of  Marie  Antoinette — we 
are  amazed  at  the  boldness  of  the  resource  sug- 
gested by  the  new  minister.  He  no  doubt  remem- 
bered that  in  politics  there  is  no  conscience,  and 
that  even  the  great  and  good  Henry  IV.  of  France 
thought  he  sufficiently  excused  the  sacrifice  of  his 
faith  to  ambition  by  exclaiming,  ilLe  Royaume  de 
France  vaut  bien  une  messe."  But  in  this  there 
was  but  the  accomplishment  of  the  intentions  of 
Providence  ;  which  had  permitted  the  blood-stained 
blasphemers  of  France  to  rob  and  murder  their 
countrymen,  to  overthrow  the  throne  and  the  altar, 
and  to  overcome  all  the  neighboring  nations  and 
sovereigns — who,  to  prove  that  God  alone  is  pow- 
erful, kiss"ed  the  very  feet  of  the  invaders.  But 
when  all  had  succumbed,  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
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heart  of  Russia,  the  hour  of  retribution  for  the 
crimes  of  the  revolution  had  arrived,  the  elements 
were  called  to  do  battle  in  the  righteous  cause. 
Such  portions  of  Napoleon's  immense  army  as 
were  not  frozen  to  death  fled  in  dismay,  and  from 
that  hour  defeat  followed  defeat,  until  Paris  be- 
came the  bivouac  of  Cossacks. 

However,  the  political  view  which  Prince  Met- 
ternich  took  of  the  duties  of  his  great  sovereign 
towards  his  subjects  in  such  a  crisis  must  always 
redound  to  his  credit ;  for,  from  the  very  hour 
after  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  had  been 
yielded  up  as  a  propitiation  to  Napoleon,  her  in- 
terests as  the  consort  of  the  emperor  of  the  French 
were  constantly  sacrificed,  until  the  usurper  disap- 
peared from  the  political  horizon. 

Before  Napoleon  embarked  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, he  demanded  of  Austria,  on  condition  of 
great  concessions  present  and  future,  to  assist  him 
with  an  army — which  was  consented  to.  This 
Austrian  corps  of  30,000  men  was  despatched  to 
tho  extremity  of  Galicia  ;  there  it  awaited  the  fate 
of  battles,  and  when  the  disasters  of  Moscow  took 
place,  instead  of  protecting  the  rear  of  the  French 
army  in  its  retreat,  or  operating  a  division  by 
a  very  easy  manoeuvre,  its  latest  aggressive  in- 
tentions, as  regarded  France,  became  palpable. 
To  preserve  appearances,  M.  de  Metternich  ob- 
served a  position  of  armed  neutrality,  instead  of 
the  open  defection  of  the  Prussian  army,  which 
immediately  joined  the  banner  of  the  Czar.  Baron 
de  Wessenberg  was  sent  by  Prince  Metternich  to 
London,  on  pretence  of  negotiating  a  general 
peace ;  but,  in  fact,  to  define  the  conditions  and 
advantages  upon  which  Austria  would  join  the 
allies,  and  to  obtain  subsidies  that  might,  in  future 
operations,  relieve  the  Austrian  exchequer  ;  but 
before  these  negotiations  were  concluded,  M.  de 
Metternich  had  made  Austria  assume  the  advan- 
tageous position  of  arbiter  of  peace  between  the 
belligerent  powers.  He  prepared  the  armistice 
of  Presslitz,  which  was  definitely  completed  at 
Nieumark. 

In  vain  had  Napoleon  sent  the  Count  de  Nar- 
bonne  to  Vienna,  calculating  that  that  nobleman, 
who  had  negotiated  the  terms  of  the  marriage  of 
Maria  Louisa,  would  remind  the  Austrian  emperor 
of  the  interests  of  his  daughter.  The  stream  of 
Metternich's  policy  held  on  its  course  towards  its 
object,  regardless  of  all  other  considerations  ;  tor- 
tuous, indeed,  in  its  advance,  but  only  inclining 
now  to  this  side,  and  now  to  the  other,  to  cheat  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  until  he  lost  sight  of  the  in- 
tended goal.  An  immense  Austrian  army  being 
ready  for  the  field,  allies  on  all  sides,  and  ample 
subsidies  secured,  the  Austrian  cabinet  determined 
in  its  turn  to  impose  its  own  conditions  on  Napo- 
leon. Metternich  resolved  himself  to  communicate 
the  sentence  of  his  own  award  ;  he  went  to  Dres- 
den, where  Napoleon's  head-quarters  were  then 
established,  and  a  conference  took  place,  which 
lasted  the  whole  day,  and  which  is  not  only  the 
most  memorable  in  the  biography  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich, but  perhaps  the  most  singular  in  modern  his- 
tory. There  was  Napoleon,  with  all  his  habits  of 
military  command  and  arbitrary  abruptness,  op- 
posed to  the  polished,  honey- worded  courtier, 
whose  words  stung  Napoleon,  as  the  barbed  and 
lighted  arrows  of  the  Toreador  do  their  quarry  in 
the  bull  fight.  At  last  Napoleon,  altogether  for- 
getting himself,  turned  fiercely  to  his  interlocutor, 
saying,  "  I  wonder  how  much  England  pays  you 
to    play  this    part."     This    intemperate  speech 


sealed  the  fate  of  Napoleon.  Metternich  returned 
defiance  for  defiance,  glance  for  glance,  and  vain 
on  his  departure  were  the  endeavors  of  the  usurper 
to  propitiate  by  concession. 

The  conference  of  Prague  was  convened  for  ad- 
justing conditions  of  peaceithat  never  was  seriously 
thought  of.  With  the  Austrian  cabinet,  the  duty 
of  avenging  its  wrongs  and  former  humiliation, 
and  repairing  its  losses,  was  the  paramount  feel- 
ing -,  whilst  the  allied  enemies  of  Napoleon  were 
making  every  concession  that  could  tempt  Austria 
— offering  to  place  the  whole  allied  army  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  the  Austrian 
general.  This  was  in  itself  an  immense  mark  of 
deference.  The  power  of  family  ties,  as  regarded 
politics,  sunk  to  nought.  Maria  Louisa,  made 
regent  of  France,  came  to  Mayence,  on  her  way  to 
pay  a  visit  to  her  father,  Francis  II.  In  vain  did 
Napoleon,  who  met  her  there,  prime  her  with  his 
instructions.  She  returned  with  no  token  but 
those  of  the  private  affections  of  her  father.  To 
preserve  to  the  last  an  appearance  of  moderation, 
M.  de  Metternich  transmitted  to  Napoleon  the 
ultimatum  of  Austria,  exacting  in  certain  quarters 
the  same  division  of  territory  in  Germany  and  in 
Poland  that  exists  at  the  present  day.  Napoleon 
rejected  this  offer  in  a  fit  of  his  ordinary  impetu- 
osity— this  was  expected.  A  few  days  later  he 
repented,  and  acceded,  but  it  was  too  late. 

In  a  state  of  acute  suspense  and  anxiety,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  with 
their  chief  generals  and  their  staffs,  with  Count 
Nesselrode  and  Baron  Hardenberg,  and  their  di- 
plomatic attendants,  quartered  in  a ,  barn,  were 
awaiting  the  decision  of  Austria,  Avhen,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  arrived  a  letter  from  Prince 
Metternich  announcing  that  Austria  consented  to 
join  the  allies  with  200,000  men,  already  armed 
and  equipped  in  Bohemia.  The  scene  of  rejoicing 
that  then  occurred  betwixt  the  august  tenants  of 
the  hay  is  said  to  have  been  inimitable.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  appeared  a  manifesto  of  Austria, 
declaring  to  all  Europe  its  views  and  intentions — < 
this  document,  and  those  that  soon  followed  in  its 
wake,  created  immense  sensation  in  Europe  ;  they 
not  only  announced  an  all-important  decision,  but 
it  was  done  with  an  appreciation  of  circumstances 
and  with  a  literary  talent  of  the  most  remarkable 
merit.  They  were  written  by  the  celebrated 
Gentz,  the  literary  aide-de-camp  of  Metternich — a 
man  who  combined  with  great  clearness  of  judg- 
ment, a  fervid  imagination,  as  was  proved  to  the 
last  days  of  his  life  ;  for,  when  long  past  seventy 
years  of  age,  after  the  example  of  Socrates,  who 
became  a  disciple  of  Aspasia,  he  learned  to  dance, 
and  died  at  the  feet  of  Fanny  Ellsler. 

From  this  moment,  there  was  no  retreat  possible 
to  the  Austrian  cabinet.  The  principle  of  justice 
had  been  acknowledged,  the  whole  of  Germany 
had  risen  under  the  impulse  of  a  patriotic  feeling, 
which  could  neither  be  questioned  nor  contradicted. 
The  battle  of  Leipsic  proved  that  nothing  could 
resist  the  power  of  universal  revenge,  and  in  the 
tide  of  men  and  opinions,  M.  de  Metternich  was 
carried  away  to  Paris,  to  dethrone  the  daughter  of 
his  own  sovereign.  No  doubt  M.  de  Metternich, 
although  he  eschewed  all  personal  participation  in 
the  conferences  that  dethroned  Maria  Louisa,  had 
long  foreseen  their  consequences.  He  must  have 
been  strong  in  his  own  conscience,  and  powerful 
in  the  affections  of  his  sovereign  and  of  his  country, 
to  resist  the  effect  of  the  return  of  Maria  Louisa 
and  her  son  to  the  paternal  palace — the  proscribed 
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wife  of  a  dethroned  parvenu  and  usurper,  to  whom 
no  lesser  sovereignty  of  adequate  dignity  had  been 
secured  to  gild  her  fallen  fortunes.  If  M.  de  Met- 
ternich  had  lost  or  concealed  the  prestige  of  his 
power  at  Chatillon,  and  in  other  conferences,  at 
the  great  congress  of  Vienna  his  triumph  was  com- 
plete. Versed  in  the  elegant  arts  of  society,  he 
was  the  primum  mobile  of  every  device  and  every 
festivity,  and  in  the  diplomatic  reunions,  the  Har- 
denbergs,  the  Nesselrodes,  the  Pozzo  di  Borgos, 
and  the  Talleyrands,  appeared  but  as  satellites  re- 
volving in  his  orbit.  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba 
disturbed  only  for  an  instant  the  plans  which  Met- 
teraich  had  realized  at  the  congress  of  Vienna; 
but  the  immense  accession  of  territory,  which 
through  his  dexterity  had  fallen  to  the  share  of 
Austria,  demanded  the  immediate  devising  and 
adoption  of  a  system  of  government  almost  unpre- 
cedented, and  no  doubt  in  so  trying  a  position 
deeply  did  the  Austrian  statesman  feel  the  truth 
of  Montesquieu's  saying,  "  II  y  a  une  tres  grande 
difference  entre  le  systeme  qui  aggrandit  un  etat, 
et  celui  qui  conserve  sa  grandeur."  Since  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  Austria  has  become  a  denomi- 
nation purely  fictitious,  which  indicates  neither  a 
country  nor  a  nation,  nor  a  particular  people  ;  it  is 
a  conventional  name  given  to  an  assemblage  of 
people  of  different  countries,  whose  nationalities 
are  defined  by  strongly  marked  differences.  There 
are  Italians,  Germans,  Sclavonians,  Hungarians, 
who  altogether  constitute  what  is  called  an  Aus- 
trian empire  ;  but  neither  Austria,  nor  Austrians, 
nor  Austrian  nationalities,  have  any  existence  ; 
never  have  they  existed  even  in  the  narrow  circle 
which  surrounds  Vienna.  No  sympathies,  no 
bright  reminiscences  of  ages  of  unity  and  glory  ; 
no  historical  ties  exist  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Austria ;  there  is  great  scarcity,  if  not  total  ab- 
sence, of  facts  in  their  history.* 

To  consolidate  the  maintenance  of  such  widely 
distant  and  immense  possessions,  and  impart  to 
them  something  of  an  harmonious  feeling  and 
action,  the  effect  of  habit  and  time,  M.  de  Metter- 
nich  could  alone  appeal  to — and  therefore  it  is  that 
his  motto  may  be  said  to  be  like  that  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  iiMbi  et  le  terns."  On  the  one  hand,  as 
every  war,  and  every  political  convulsion,  must 
tend  to  agitate  and  dismember  some  of  the  tribu- 
tary nations  of  Austria,  it  became  the  paramount 
duty  of  the  chancellor  of  the  empire,  to  study  the 
equilibrium  of  the  European  power,  to  repress  by 
every  means  revolutionary  opinions,  and  to  exert 
his  utmost  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  general 
peace.  Need  we  say  how  marvellously  M.  de 
Metternich  has  succeeded  in  this  object  ?  He  has 
been  no  less  successful  in  others,  not  less  vitally 
important  to  the  security  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment ;  he  has  centralized  and  absorbed  into  the 
capital  all  the  governing  power.  As  regards  pub- 
lic opinion,  self-government,  and  political  aspira- 
tions, the  subjects  of  Austria  have  been  generally 
reduced  to  the  state  of  automatons,  although  there 
is  the  free  kingdom  of  Hungary  before  their  eyes, 
tributary  to  the  same  power.  In  all  the  Austrian 
dominions,  except  that  kingdom,  the  iron  hand  of 
habit  rules  and  measures  everything  beforehand  ; 
all  is  there  compressed  into  limits  which  are  insur- 
mountable by  the  boldest  ambition  or  the  most 
powerful  influence.  On  the  cradle  of  every  Aus- 
trian who  is  born  might  be  traced  the  history  of 
his  future  destinies. 

*  Vide  Nostitz  Avenir  de  l'Autriche. 


M.  de  Metternich's  system  absorbs  and  pervades 
all  the  moral  movements,  and  every  branch  of  the 
administration  of  the  country.  Education  is  as 
universal  as  in  the  most  liberal  states,  and  its 
whole  tendency  is  to  place  limits  to  action  and 
boundaries  to  political  thoughts.  At  the  present 
day,  the  Viennese,  like  the  Italians,  seek  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  intellectual  vigor  in  a  life  of 
sensual  pleasure  and  dissipation.  They  dream 
through  their  existence,  and  all  thought  and  action 
is  absorbed  in  inditing  sonnets  and  epigrams — in 
attending  masked  balls  and  lyrical  performances. 
The  Austrian  eats,  drinks,  laughs — and  sleeps. 
Such  a  system  may  meet  with  much  deprecation 
and  hostility ;  but  what  an  opinion  does  it  not  give 
of  the  talents  of  this  new  Richelieu,  who  has  ac- 
complished his  objects  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles,  at  which  we 
must  now  cast  a  rapid  glance. 

In  1815,  liberalism  was  at  a  discount ;  the  hor- 
rors of  the  French  revolution  had  been  felt  and 
execrated  by  all  Europe,  and  the  thinking  portion 
of  mankind  was  inclined  to  contemplate  the  fact 
presented  by  history  almost  in  every  page — that 
revolution  has  rarely  produced  any  result  tanta- 
mount to  the  sufferings  it  has  entailed,  and  that 
free  states  offer  scenes  of  continual  violence,  of 
bloodshed,  and  of  tyranny  so  much  the  more  grind- 
ing as  the  tyrants  are  many,  and  each  party  in  its 
turn  wreaks  its  vengeance.  A  fact  of  which  Italy, 
af  its  brightest  period — that  of  its  republics — and 
Spain,  at  the  present  day,  offer  two  striking  in- 
stances, out  of  innumerable  others.  But  this 
general  sentiment  soon  vanished  ;  the  whole  Ger- 
man nation  demanded  a  share  in  the  political  power 
it  had  re-conquered  with  such  glorious  patriotism 
from  the  Briareus  grasp  of  Napoleon.  This  feel- 
ing repressed,  every  university  in  Germany  became 
the  abode  of  fanatic  mysterious  societies,  deter- 
mined, as  the  last  resource,  to  conquer  liberty  with 
the  dagger.  Kotzebue,  the  advocate  of  absolute 
government,  fell  a  victim  to  a  blow  aimed  at  mucli 
higher  personages.  M.  de  Metternich  immediately 
assembled  the  German  powers  at  the  conference 
of  Carlsbad,  and  forced  the  adoption  of  measures 
to  repress  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  its  strongholds 
— in  journals,  in  pamphlets,  and  in  universities. 
AtTroppau,  and  Laybach,  he  no  less  energetically 
directed  the  endeavors  of  continental  governments 
against  the  still  more  dangerous  effervescence  of 
young  Italy,  whose  principles  had  pervaded  Pied- 
mont and  Naples,  and  had  proceeded  to  the  most 
daring  overt  acts. 

From  this  moment  the  great  chancellor  of  the 
Austrian  empire  determined  to  wield  the  power  of 
all  the  old  dynasties  of  Europe  against  the  re- 
pression of  revolutionary  spirit — after  putting 
down  the  great  insurrections  in  Italy  so  trium- 
phant for  the  hour — at  the  congress  of  Verona,  he 
bound  together  all  the  allies  of  Austria  to  a  gene- 
ral system  of  armed  resistance  to  new  fangled 
constitutions.  To  France  was  allotted  the  duty 
of  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  and  sweeping  away 
with  its  army,  the  liberals  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  and  government  of  Spain,  leav- 
ing the  idiot  Ferdinand  only  the  semblance  of 
power  and  the  name  of  king.  At  Verona,  Prince 
Metternich,  under  whose  presidency  were  assem-  ' 
bled  so  many  princes  and  great  men,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  new  votaries  of  ambition,  like  Chateaubri- 
and, for  example — M.  de  Metternich,  we  repeat, 
from  the  immense  success  of  his  schemes,  was  per- 
haps, still  more  than  at  Vienna,  the  object  of  general 
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esteem — and  we  might  almost  say  of  adoration, 
with  the  pope,  the  eccentric  King  of  Naples,  and 
the  other  Italian  princes,  whom  he  had  res- 
cued from  thraldom. 

There  are  many  curious  anecdotes,  illustrative 
of  this  feeling.  That  vulgar  original,  the  King 
of  Naples,  looked  upon  him  as  a  demigod.  One 
day,  before  the  eyes  of  his  maccaronic  majesty, 
the  horses  of  the  carriage  in  which  Prince  Met- 
ternich  was  seated  ran  away,  overturning  the  ve- 
hicle, breaking  the  shafts,  and  putting  the  prince 
in  imminent  peril.  M.  de  Metternich  when  disen- 
gaged from  the  vehicle,  walked  away  as  collected 
and  unruffled,  as  if  he  had  just  finished  his  habit- 
ually elegant  toilette.  The  first  thing  the  King 
of  Naples  said  when  he  sat  down  next  the  prince, 
at  the  daily  grand  banquet  of  the  congress,  was, 
"  How  horridly  frightened  you  must  have  been  !" 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  the  prince  ;  "  it  is  no 
merit  of  mine,  but  I  am  constitutionally  inaccessi- 
ble to  fear." 

"  Then,"  added  the  king,  "  it  is  as  I  thought ; 
you  are  a  supernatural  being ;  fear  is  a  thing 
which  lays  hold  of  me  in  the  head,  and  then  it 
works  in  my  chest,  and  then  lower,  and  ultimately 
the  effects  are  violently  medicinal." 

The  pope  was  at  a  loss  how  to  express  to  the 
prince  his  deep  admiration  and  gratitude.  Upon 
a  certain  occasion,  his  prime  minister,  that  taste- 
ful virtuoso,  the  Cardinal  Albani,  was  announced 
by  the  groom  of  the  chambers.  M.  de  Met- 
ternich, whose  mind  was  absorbed,  courteously 
motioned  him  to  a  chair,  and  then  dropped  into  a 
reverie.  Whilst  the  good  cardinal  was  pouring 
out  his  interminable  string  of  Italian  compliments, 
the  prince's  eyes  were  vacantly  fixed  upon  his 
red  stockings.  He  said  nothing,  and  the  prelate, 
becoming  every  moment  more  uncomfortable,  and 
more  exhausted  in  his  speeches,  began  to  shift 
about  his  legs  in  distress  at  this  inexplicable 
scrutiny  of  his  nether  man.  At  last  the  prince 
observed  his  embarrassment,  and  to  explain  po- 
litely his  fixed  gaze,  observed  that  he  craved 
the  cardinal's  pardon,  but  that,  from  his  earliest 
days,  the  color  of  red  had  an  unaccountable  and 
mysterious  attraction  for  him.  "  I  really  think," 
added  he,  "  that  if,  when  I  was  young,  a  prince, 
whose  uniform  was  red,  had  offered  to  take  me 
into  his  service,  he  might  have  tempted  me  from 
my  Austrian  allegiance." 

At  this  speech,  the  cardinal's  countenance 
grew  radiant  with  joy,  and  he  withdrew  with  a 
profusion  of  thanks  and  multiplied  expressions  of 
delight  which  utterly  puzzled  the  Prince  Metter- 
nich. The  riddle  was  solved  a  fortnight  after- 
wards. The  cardinal  returned  triumphantly. 
"  Prince,"  said  he,  "  you  may  imagine  that  I  did 
not  permit  what  you  told  me  at  the  last  audience 
to  drop  ;  his  holiness  is  delighted  at  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  of  expressing  his  gratitude  for 
your  invaluable  services.  In  future  you  will 
have  the  fight  to  dress  in  red — indeed,  you  are  al- 
ready cardinal  in  petto,  and  you  will  be  proclaimed 
at  the  next  conclave." 

One  may  easily  imagine  the  dismay  of  M.  de 
Metternich  at  this  overture- — threatened  with  the 
ridicule  of  being  made  a  cardinal  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  that  at  the  very  time  he  was  contem- 
plating another  marriage.  Wedded  life,  in  which 
he  shows  himself  the  liveliest  and  best-tempered 
of  husbands,  has  always  formed  the  greatest 
charm  of  M.  de  Metternich's  existence  ;  in  the 
conjugal   circle   and   endearments,   he   finds   the 


necessary  repose  and  probably  the  compensation 
for  his  labors  and  anxieties.  This  accounts  for  his 
having  been  thrice  married.  After  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  he  married,  in  1827,  Marie  Antoin- 
ette, born  Countess  of  Beilstein,  who  died  17th 
of  January,  1829.  He  was  ultimately  united,  in 
1831,  to  Princess  Melanie-Marie-Antoinette,  born 
Countess  of  Zichy  Ferraris,  the  sister  of  the  ami- 
able Count  Emanuel  Zichy,  so  long  resident  in 
England,  and  so  popular  in  the  higher  circles  of 
society.  The  present  princess,  by  the  right  of 
her  beauty  and  her  rank,  is  the  centre  of  fashion 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  Through  her  wit  and  her 
influence  over  the  great  statesman,  she  plays  no 
mean  part  in  the  great  diplomatic  circle  at  Vienna  ; 
and  although,  like  all  ladies  who  meddle  in  poli- 
tics, somewhat  inclined  to  the  exaggeration  of 
opinions  and  to  partizanship,  that  influence  is  gen- 
erally exerted  with  intelligence,  amiability,  and 
womanly  feeling. 

The  remainder  of  the  career  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich is  wound  up  with  events  of  great  magnitude. 
The  revolution  in  Greece  and  the  settlement  of 
its  throne  ;  the  battle  of  Navarino,  to  the  exclu- 
sive profit  of  the  most  diplomatic  of  all  powers, 
Russia ;  the  new  revolution  in  France,  which 
raised  an  illegitimate  throne  on  revolutionary 
principles  ;  the  Hollando-Belgian  question  and  its 
consequences ;  the  outbreak  in  the  papal  domin- 
ions, which  led  the  revolutionary  king  of  France 
to  give  such  proof  of  the  power  that  made  him, 
by  sending  an  army  to  Ancona,  to  antagonize  that 
of  Austria  in  Romagna;  the  Turco-Egyptian 
question,  which  threatened  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  could  only  be  settled  once  more  to  the  exclu- 
sive advantage  of  Russia — all  these  questions 
deeply  tried  the  political  feelings  and  perspicacity 
of  the  great  minister,  who  has  so  long  ruled  the 
fates  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

But  from  the  moment  that,  at  Verona,  Prince 
Metternich  had  managed  to  carry  out  completely 
his  principles  of  government,  and  crush  the  revo- 
lutionary hydra  within  the  immense  territories 
he  governs ;  his  whole  thoughts  have  been  ab- 
sorbed in  confirming  the  ascendency  of  his  sys- 
tem at  home.  He  has  refrained  from  all  active 
interposition,  and  all  aristocratic  crusades;  his  in- 
structions to  all  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
his  cabinet  have  been  to  refrain  from  such  active 
intermeddling  with  dangerous  questions  as  might 
involve  Austria  in  warlike  demonstrations.  Al! 
his  efforts  have  been  directed  to  the  retardation 
of  every  active  measure  in  European  politics  ;  and 
at  home  and  abroad  he  has  been  content  to  triumph 
by  the  vis  inertia  of  his  system.  He  is  convinced 
that  all  the  mushroom  governments  and  constitu- 
tions must  either  sink  exhausted  by  their  own  ef- 
forts into  nothingness,  or  assume  that  absolute 
form  of  government  and  that  responsible  action 
towards  other  nations,  which  will  harmonize  with 
his  views,  and  make  them  seek  on  bended  knees 
the  favor  of  the  great  aristocratic  empire,  which 
seeks  no  agrandizement,  eschews  all  military  in- 
terference, and  thus  becomes,  as  long  as  it  lasts, 
the  natural  judge  and  arbiter  in  the  great  conten- 
tions of  European  politics. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  contempt  of  M.  de 
Metternich  for  the  princes  improvises,  and  the  up- 
start politicians  of  the  day.  When  the  present 
King  of  Portugal,  who  was  previously  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Austrian  service,  was  married  to  Dona 
Maria,  his  father  came  to  announce  the  event  to 
the  Austrian  chancellor,  who  had  not  been  offi- 
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cially  informed  of  the  young  officer's  departure 
for  Lisbon.  "  I  am  happy,"  observed  the  prince, 
"  to  hear  of  your  son's  promotion  and  marriage  ; 
but  I  hope  he  got  the  formal  consent  of  his  col- 
onel." (In  Austria,  and  generally  in  Germany, 
young  officers  cannot  marry  without  the  consent 
of  their  commanding  officer.) 

M.  de  Metternich  reads  even  to  the  smallest 
journal  and  ephemeral  publication  of  Europe,  and 
is  au  fait  of  every  on  dit  of  European  society.  A 
whole  volume  might  be  filled  by  the  witty  obser- 
vations and  persiflage  which  he  has  addressed  to 
the  presuming  journalists  and  small  political  men 
of  France,  who  have  readily  obtained  access  to 
his  presence,  and  have  returned  home  full  of 
admiration  of  his  French  esprit,  without  even  hav- 
ing discovered  that  they  had  been  the  objects  of 
his  ridicule.*  Such  is  the  preeminence  of  this 
great  statesman,  in  all  the  attributes  of  the  human 
mind,  whether  the  most  serious  or  the  most  play- 
ful. His  superiority  in  the  latter  qualifications  is 
highly  curious  and  interesting.  In  the  more  impor- 
tant point  of  view  his  biography  is  but  the  history 
of  Europe  for  the  last  forty  years.  As  it  is  im- 
possible to  embrace  so  large  a  field  in  so  limited  a 
space,  and  in  so  rapid  a  review,  we  hope  we  shall 
stand  excused  to  our  readers  for  the  baldness  of 
our  narrative — the  approaching  occultation  of  so 
great  a  star  in  the  political  firmament  of  Europe 
will,  however,  we  hope,  impart  some  interest  to 
this  very  incomplete  memoir.  M.  B. 


PRAIRIEDOM. 

Much  has  been  said  and  much  written  of  the 
great  beauty  of  the  Texan  prairies,  but  no  ar- 
rangement of  words  can  picture  them  with  that 
truthfulness  which  brings  their  rich  yet  quiet 
charms  home  to  the  mind.  After  crossing  the 
Brazos,  but  more  particularly  after  the  traveller 
finds  himself  on  the  western  side  of  the  Colorado, 
do  these  flower  gardens  of  nature  spread  them- 
selves before  him  at  every  mile  of  travel.  Imagine 
a  gently  undulating  prairie,  studded  here  and  there 
with  cool  groves,  and  skirted  by  the  green  fring- 
ings  of  timber  which  border  the  innumerable 
water-courses  of  the  country.  At  one  time  the 
wayfarer  comes  upon  a  parterre  of  gorgeous  yel- 
low flowers,  of  coloring  so  rich  that  the  eye  is 
dazzled  and  made  weak  by  their  very  splendor ; 
soon  his  way  leads  him  through  fields  of  buffalo 
clover,  with  its  blossoms  of  modest  blue  relieving 
the  sight,  and  its  rich  fragrance  loading  the  air 
with  choicest  perfume.  Then  comes  he  to  some 
bed  of  variegated  flowers,  where  species  innumer- 
able are  all  struggling,  as  it  were,  to  rear  their 
heads  above  their  fellows,  and  where  the  blending 
of  all  forms  a  picture  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful.  The  gaudy  yellow  blossom  is 
subdued  by  the  modest  violet,  the  dazzling  scarlet 

*That  small-minded. feuilletonist  of  ephemeral  essays, 
Jules  Janin,  encouraged  to  presumption  by  the  easy  affa- 
bility of  the  great  minister,  ventured  to  play  off  a  joke 
on  him,  which  Prince  Metternich  never  forgave.  On  be- 
ing politely  requested  by  the  prince,  to  add  his  name  to 
the  list  of  autographs  of  distinguished  persons  who  vis- 
ited'him,  Jules  Janin  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper,  "  Recu 
de  M.  le  Prince  de  Metternich,  six  bouteilles  de  vin  de 
Johannisberg."  The  Austrian  minister  sent  the  auda- 
cious scribbler  the  present  which  princes  in  vain  have 
longed  for  ;  but  Jules  Janin  reaped  nothing  besides  from 
his  joke  than  the  cool  contempt  of  the  aristocratic  Met- 
ternich, on  whose  politeness  he  had  so  meanly  presumed. 


is  relieved  by  the  quiet  pink,  the  brighter  purple 
is  softened  by  some  azure  neighbor,  while  a  chas- 
tening influence  is  thrown  around  by  some  lily- 
like flower,  whose  ambitious  stem  has  shot  its 
blossom  high  over  all.  Nor  can  the  most  cunning 
disposal  of  coloring  by  the  painter  give  to  canvass 
this  mellowed  richness,  nor  can  the  most  elaborate 
handicraft  of  the  weaver  blend  and  harmonize 
aught  to  compare  with  the  carpeting  which  Na- 
ture's horticulture  has  spread  upon  what  Willis 
would  term  prairiedom. 

Nor  is  it  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  covering 
alone  that  give  beauty  to  the  prairies.  Now  the 
traveller  sees  a  knot  of  red  deer  quietly  feed- 
ing on  some  gentle  slope  :  anon  the  large  rabbit 
of  this  section  jumps  hurriedly  from  its  form  and 
leaps  with  quickened  pace  to  seek  some  covert  of 
rank  grass  or  weeds.  At  one  time  the  entire  face 
of  the  prairie  is  lit  up  by  a  universal  sun-light ; 
the  next  moment,  as  some  cloud  crosses  the  face 
of  the  orb  of  day  huge  shadows,  assuming  shapes 
the  most  grotesque  and  fabulous,  are  seen  cours- 
ing across  the  valleys  and  up  the  undulations,  los- 
ing themselves  as  the  cause  which  produced  them 
passes  away.  Quails  are  fluttering  off  as  the 
traveller  jogs  onward,  rising  from  beneath  his 
horse's  feet,  so  tame  are  they  ;  the  sneaking  wolf 
sits  watching  him  on  yon  knoll,  or  else  trots 
stealthily  away,  as  he  deems  his  steps  are  leading 
him  nearer  than  his  coward  caution  thinks  pru- 
dent. Mayhap  a  gang  of  wild  mustangs  are  cir- 
cling with  rapid  strides  in  the  distance,  their  manes 
streaming  in  the  wind,  their  nostrils  expanding, 
and  their  heads  tossing  proudly  as  if  conscious  of 
their  own  powers  of  flight;  and  then,  as  the  way- 
farer nears  the  timber  of  some  water-course,  a 
flock  of  wild  turkeys,  whose  quick  eyes  have  dis- 
covered approaching  danger,  are  seen  scampering 
off  to  their  shady  coverts.  Such  are  the  scenes, 
such  the  beauties  which  the  traveller  witnesses  as 
he  journeys  over  the  fertile  prairies  of  western 
Texas,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  our  poor  pen  to  do 
anything  like  justice  to  the  subject.  Had  Claude 
Melnotte's  wanderings  led  him  to  the  romantic 
Guadalupe  or  the  San  Antonia  in  spring-time,  or 
when  nature  is  first  donning  her  summer  attire, 
he  never  would  have  made  the  most  remote  allu- 
sion to  the  Lake  of  Como  while  murmuring  his 
love  tales  in  the  too  willing  ear  of  Pauline. — 
Picayune. 


Speed  on  Railways. — An  accident  of  some- 
what serious  character  occurred  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway  (in  England)  on  the  17th.  The 
Exeter  Express  train,  which  has  recently  begun 
to  run  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  in  the  short 
period  of  four  and  a  half  hours,  left  the  London 
station  at  the  usual  hour,  and  was  proceeding 
towards  Slough  with  great  velocity,  (it  was  as- 
serted more  than  a  mile  a  minute, )'when  the  os- 
cillation of  the  carriages  became  so  great  that  the 
passengers  could  hardly  retain  their  seats.  Soon 
after  the  engine  and  tender  became  separated  from 
the  carriages,  and  two  of  these,  one  of  the  first 
and  another  of  the  second  class,  were  thrown  from 
a  bank  twelve  feet  high.  The  passengers  were  in 
great  danger,  and  several  were  seriously  injured, 
but  none  dangerously.  There  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty  passengers,  all  unable  to  escape,  being 
locked  in  the  cars,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no 
greater  injury  was  sustained. 
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From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
LORD    JOHN    RUSSELL. 

Impartiality  in  politics  is  a  virtue  of  difficult 
attainment.  Party  spirit  is  one-sided.  The  very- 
name  implies  that  this  must  be  its  nature.  It  acts 
as  a  distorting  medium  ;  and  for  an  honest  party- 
man  to  see  clearly  and  truly  through  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult. But  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  impartiality 
in  politics  is  a  virtue  at  all.  In  a  free  country, 
ruled  by  a  representative  government,  and  where 
a  regular  opposition  in  parliament  is  a  part  of  the 
constitution,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  what  is 
so  often  denounced  and  written  against  as  party 
spirit  is  not  really  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  liberty 
of  the  people. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  an  obvious  dis- 
tinction between  denouncing  the  opinions  of  a  man 
and  undervaluing  his  talents.  One  may  be  neces- 
sary; the  other  cannot  be.  This  distinction  we 
shall  here  observe  in  commenting  upon  contempo- 
rary statesmen  and  orators.  They  will  be  praised 
or  blamed,  according  to  their  abilities  and  powers  ; 
not  on  account  of  the  opinions  they  hold.  A 
chivalrous  generosity  secures  this  mutual  forbear- 
ance between  those  men  themselves,  who  respect 
the  talents  of  each  other  while  strenuously  op- 
posed in  politics.  We  see  no  reason  why  the 
same  rule  should  not  be  observed  by  public  wri- 
ters ;  and  with  this  brief  preface  we  approach  the 
consideration  of  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  John  Russell,  like  his  great  rival,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  depends  for  his  parliamentary  influ- 
ence upon  his  proficiency  in  the  art  of  managing 
his  audience.  He  does  not  aspire  to,  or  at  all 
events  does  not  attain,  those  high  flights  of  rheto- 
ric, or  declamation,  or  poetical  embellishment, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  other  commanding  quali- 
ties, go  to  form  the  characteristics  of  the  professed 
orator.  In  these  departments  of  the  art  of  public 
speaking,  he  is  excelled  by  many  of  his  own  sup- 
porters— by  Mr.  Macaulay,  by  Mr.  Shiel,  and 
even  by  Lord  Palmerston  ;  but  there  is  no  man  on 
the  liberal  side  of  the  house  who  exercises  so 
much  general  influence  on  the  opinions  or  conduct 
of  his  party,  no  man  on  that  side  whose  views  on 
all  questions  are  listened  to  with  more  respect  and 
expectation  by  the  house  generally,  than  are  those 
of  Lord  John  Russell.  In  this  kind  of  popularity 
he  certainly  stands  next  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  traits  and  characteristics  of  Lord  John 
Russell  are  not  so  marked  to  a  superficial  observer 
as  are  those  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  tenor  of 
his  political  life  has  been  more  uniform,  and  he 
has  not  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye. 
Yet,  when  we  look  along  the  opposition  benches, 
and  observe  how  many  men  of  a  high  order  of 
parliamentary  talent  are  ranged  there,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  man  who,  by  general  consent, 
has  been  elevated  to  the  leadership  of  the  party, 
must  have  some  very  strong  and  decided  claims  on 
our  attention,  on  some  score  or  other. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  fact,  is  almost  as  great  a 
proficient  in  the  tactics  of  parliamentary  manage- 
ment as  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself.  He  is  the  rival 
of  that  right  honorable  baronet  in  more  senses 
than  one.  He  is  not  merely  his  rival  for  place, 
and  for  popularity  out  of  door,  but  he  also  com- 
petes with  him,  and  sometimes  successfully,  for 
the  favor  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  speaker. 
The  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  arts  which  secure 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel  his  attentive  and  willing  audi- 


tory, also  work  out  the  same  results,  although  in  a 
modified  degree,  for  Lord  John  Russell.  But  the 
sphere  of  his  influence  is  more  confined.  What 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  to  the  whole  house  Lord  John 
Russell  is  to  his  party.  Formed  as  it  is  of  the 
most  discordant  elements,  and  difficult  as  it  is  for 
the  representatives  of  interests  and  opiniohs  so 
various  to  act  in  harmony,  yet  such  is  the  skill 
with  which  the  noble  lord  humors  their  foibles, 
adapts  himself  to  their  prejudices,  selects  their 
points  of  agreement  as  the  ground  of  common  co- 
operation, and  echoes  all  their  favorite  views  and 
opinions,  that  his  persuasion  and  address  induce 
them  to  acquiesce  in  courses  of  action  the  most 
contradictory,  the  most  opposed  to  their  avowed 
and  pledged  principles. 

As  the  mover  of  the  Reform-bill,  Lord  John 
Russell  has  secured  for  his  name,  perhaps,  a  page 
in  history.  Up  to  that  period  his  parliamentary 
position  may  be  traced  to  the  historical  career  of 
his  family.  His  selection  by  the  whig  govern- 
ment of  1830  to  introduce  the  bill  was  a  tribute  to 
the  party  services  of  the  house  of  Russell  ;  but, 
from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  that  measure,  or 
at  least  from  a  time  very  shortly  after  it,  his  influ- 
ence in  the  House  of  Commons  grew  to  be  per- 
sonal. He  was  at  first  a  sort  of  pet  of  the  whig 
party ;  and,  while  the  men  who  occupied  the 
most  prominent  position  in  the  Grey  government 
were  on  the  arena,  he  was,  with  almost  the  single 
exception  of  his  being  allowed  to  introduce  the 
Reform-bill,  kept  in  what  was  comparatively  the 
background.  Always  a  sincere  politician,  con- 
sistent as  far  as  the  necessities  of  his  party  would 
allow,  he  used  at  this  time  to  occupy  himself 
chiefly  with  echoing  their  established  dicta,  seldom 
aspiring  to  the  introduction  of  any  political  deduc- 
tions of  his  own.  There  were  certain  political 
views  which  used  to  be  designated  as  "  whig  prin- 
ciples ;"  and,  although  these  suffered  a  temporary 
disturbance  by  the  violent  agitation  whicli  heralded 
and  accompanied  the  measure  of  reform,  still  Lord 
John  Russell  was  to  be  found,  at  all  possible  and 
convenient  times,  repealing  those  principles,  and 
avowing,  somewhat  ostentatiously,  that  they  form- 
ed the  foundation  of  his  political  creed.  His  par- 
liamentary model  he  has  always  declared  to  be 
Charles  James  Fox. 

But  when  the  great  men  of  the  reform  ministry 
passed  from  the  scene,  or  were  absorbed  in  the 
ranks  of  their  opponents,  Lord  John  Russell  shot 
up  into  a  leader.  Whether  he  took  the  lead  by 
mere  rotation,  or  whether  his  party  had  discovered 
in  him  superior  talents,  the  public  did  not  know  ; 
but  he  had  not  long  held  the  post  of  manager  of 
the  House  of  Commons — he  being  then  the  organ 
of  government  there — ere  it  became  evident  that 
under  that  smooth  exterior  of  quiet  imitation,  for 
which  he  had  been  ranked  as  little  more  than  an 
aristocratic  puppet,  there  lay  a  steadfastness  of 
character,  a  power  of  observation,  a  skill  in  debate, 
and,  above  all,  an  habitual  tact,  which  qualified 
him  to  play  a  much  more  important  part  than  he 
had  hitherto  done  in  the  game  of  politics,  and 
made  it  worth  the  while  of  men  of  all  parties  to 
study  his  peculiarities  and  ascertain  his  principles. 
It  was  observable,  too,  that  with  power  and  its 
responsibilities  came  a  consciousness  of  independ- 
ence from  those  trammels  which  a  state  of  com- 
parative political  pupilage  had  imposed.  Called 
upon  to  act  for  himself,  and  held  responsible  to 
the  country  for  his  opinions,  he  less  frequently 
spoke  the  established  and  hereditary  views  of  his 
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party,  and  more  those  conclusions  of  his  own  which 
he  had  been  for  a  long  time  forming,  from  a  care- 
ful and  extensive  observation  of  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  the  wants  of  the  people.  His  speeches 
still  Contained  much  of  the  old  leaven  ;  but  there 
was  infused  into  them  a  more  independent,  philo- 
sophic, and  statesmanlike  spirit. 

We  have  already  placed  Lord  John  Russell 
second  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  art  of  managing 
the  house.  He  certainly  must  yield  to  him  in  that 
Protean  spirit,  that  plasticity  of  temperament, 
which  enables  the  right  honorable  baronet  to  enter 
at  will  into,  and  personate  for  the  time  being,  the 
many  opposite  characters  which  he  has  filled  dur- 
ing his  long  career.  Although  Lord  John  Russell 
has  at  times  shown  that  he  is  cognizant  of  all  the 
many  shades  of  difference  which  mark  the  opinions 
of  opposite  sections  of  his  party — although  he,  the 
aristocratic  whig,  caja  sympathize  for  the  hour 
with  tho  political  economist,  the  advocate  of  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage,  the  free-trader,  or  the  dissen- 
ter, still  the  scale  of  his  operations  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  magnificent  sphere  occupied  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Nothing  short  of  what  the  late 
Charles  Mathews  used  to  call  his  monopolylogue 
will  satisfy  the  latter  ;  the  former  is  content  with 
playing  all  the  parts  in  his  own  peculiar  line  ;  and 
now  and  then,  perhaps  on  great  occasions,  one  or 
two  additional,  provided  always  they  are  in  the 
regular  drama.  But  although  Lord  John  Russell, 
either  from  being  restrained  by  principle,  or  from 
the  want  of  skill,  may  not  attempt  those  bold  and 
gigantic  delusions,  those  mesmeric  practices  on 
the  credulity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
characterize  the  public  career  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
yet  there  are  many  points  in  respect  of  which  he 
may,  as  a  speaker,  be  regarded  as  superior  to  his 
rival.  If  he  does  not  accomplish  as  much  by  his 
orations,  they  often  exhibit  higher  qualities  of 
mind,  and  produce  the  immediate  result  of  pleas- 
ing the  auditory  with  much  less  appearance  of 
preparation  and  effort.  Sir  Robert  gains  his  end 
by  a  tremendous  expenditure  of  words,  a  sacrifice 
of  straightforward  argument,  a  transparent  mysti- 
fication, and  a  perpetual  repetition  of  his  views, 
which  would  be  tedious  even  in  a  legal  advocate. 
Lord  John  trusts  rather  to  a  simple,  clear,  and 
plain  exposition  of  his  meaning,  unambitious,  yet 
pregnant  with  thought.  He  steals  in  unpretending 
guise  on  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  pursues  his 
undeviating  course  without  apparent  effort,  unfolds 
all  his  views  without  suspicion  of  preparation, 
while  leaving  no  material  point  undisposed  of; 
and  then,  suddenly,  when  such  a  thing  is  least 
expected,  he  strikes  out  some  original  and  bold 
conception,  something  that  rings  at  once  on  the 
intellectual  ear  as  sterling  gold  ere  even  it  is  test- 
ed, that  bears  away  the  admiration  even  of  those 
who  are  most  prepared  to  contest  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  it  contains,  while  it  charms  the  whole 
house  into  applause.  One  such  accidental  and 
apparently  unpremeditated  stroke  raises  him  in- 
stantly far  higher  in  the  esteem  of  the  house,  than 
all  the  labored,  though  successful,  sophistries  of 
an  orator  like  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

In  fact,  a  little  more  care  and  attention  to  obvi- 
ous rules,  to  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
sentences,  and  the  artificial  alternation  of  brilliant 
with  merely  level  speaking,  would  render  Lord 
John  Russell  a  finished,  if  not  an  elegant,  speaker. 
His  language  is  in  a  high  degree  correct,  often 
choice.  His  sentences  are  frequently  so  simply 
constructed  as  to  possess  both  force  and  beauty  ; 


yet,  from  the  careless  adoption  of  loose,  conven- 
tional, conversational  forms  of  speech,  they  at 
first  sight  appear  clumsy  and  feeble.  A  speaker 
who  ushers  in  some  fine  philosophical  maxim, 
some  concentration  of  political  thought,  which  is 
perhaps  to  become  the  watchword  of  party  for  the 
season,  and  to  excite  the  serious  criticism  of  observ- 
ant men — he  who,  having  matter  to  utter  of  this 
order,  having  already  clothed  the  idea  mentally  in, 
perhaps,  the  most  elegant,  pointed,  or  antithetical 
form  of  words,  introduces  it  with  a  "  Well,  then, 
I  say,  sir,"  hem — ing,  and  ha — ing,  and  hesitat- 
ing, like  a  schoolboy  on  examination-day,  deserves 
his  fate,  while  wilfully  provoking  it,  if  careless 
and  unobservant  listeners,  judging  only  from  su- 
perficial inaccuracies  of  speech,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  choice  and  elegant  diction  of  a 
Macaulay  or  a  Shiel,  or  the  pure  correctness  of  a 
Stanley,  set  him  down  as  a  clumsy  and  imperfect 
speaker — one  whom  fortune,  the  chance  of  high 
birth,  not  original  merit,  has  placed  in  his  present 
exalted  position.  Yet  so  it  is.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell will  give  utterance  to  sentences  worthy,  both 
for  the  idea  and  the  language,  of  being  embalmed 
among  the  remarkable  sayings  of  distinguished 
men  ;  but  he  will  preface  them,  and,  perhaps  fol- 
low them  up,  with  the  common  chit-chat  verbiage 
of  a  gossip's  tale. 

There  is  a  terseness,  simplicity,  and  brevity 
about  his  annunciations  of  opinion  very  similar  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  style  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  proceeding,  longo  intervaHo, 
from  the  same  decision  of  character.  He  seems  to 
weigh  well  all  he  utters.  He  does  not  speak  from 
impulse,  or  only  on  the  suggestion  of  the  moment, 
but  rather  seems  as  if  he  had  a  reserve  of  opinions, 
giving  forth  only  those  portions  of  his  political 
doctrines  which  are  for  the  time  being  suited  to 
the  views  and  interests  of  his  party.  He  develops 
just  as  much  as  he  thinks  their  wants  require,  and 
is  seldom  or  never  betrayed  into  an  advance  beyond 
the  line  of  demarcation  he  has  resolved  on.  He 
seems  to  possess  an  armory,  as  it  were,  of  opin- 
ions, from  which  he  furnishes  just  those  weapons 
Which  from  time  to  time  he  thinks  necessary. 
He  is  an  admirable  debater,  from  his  coolness, 
readiness,  and  phlegmatic  self-possession.  His 
historical  knowledge  is  as  great  as  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  he  equals  him  in  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  great  constitutional  prece- 
dents, and  the  established  dicta  of  former  party 
leaders.  He  has  also  a  remarkably  clear  and 
ready  view  of  the  position  of  parties,  both  at  the 
present  time  and  formerly,  and  knows  how  to  avail 
himself  most  ably  of  their  many  inconsistencies. 
He  has  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  "  points"  of 
former  debates,  and  the  dilemmas  into  which  the 
inconsistencies  of  his  adversaries  may  have  thrown 
them.  These  he  often  refers  to  most  happily  and 
unexpectedly,  and  with  a  kind  of  good-natured 
slyness  wholly  free  from  party  animosity.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  acrimony  in  his  personal  allu- 
sions. He  is  never  ungenerous  to  an  opponent. 
Delicate  irony,  or  the  clever  juxtaposition  of  past 
with  present  professions, — these  are  the  limits  of 
his  personality.  He  is  the  gentleman  even  in  the 
greatest  heat  of  debate.  His  triumphs,  won  in 
this  easy  way  by  intellectual  tact  and  keenness, 
unaided  by  passion,  contrast  favorably  with  the 
costly  victories  of  debaters  like  Lord  Stanley,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  or  Mr.  Roebuck.  Yet  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell is  not  deficient  in  dignity  or  manliness  when 
the  occasion  calls  it  forth .     He  has  a  great  reserve 
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of  strength  and  moral  energy.  When  the  acknow- 
ledged organ  in  the  house  of  a  tottering  ministry, 
his  radical  followers  used  frequently  to  take  advan- 
tage (or,  rather,  to  try  to  do  so)  of  the  weakness 
of  the  government.  At  a  time  when  a  vote  was  a 
victory,  a  timid  man  would  have  been  disposed  to 
submit  to  this  ungenerous  treatment.  Not  so 
Lord  John  Russell.  Under  his  quiet  exterior  of 
almost  proud  indifference  lies  an  habitual  determi- 
nation of  character.  He  knew  that  to  seem  weak 
was  to  become  weak  ;  he  therefore  always  spoke 
out.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  was  the  deter- 
mined way  in  which  he  once  put  down  Mr.  Wak- 
ley,  when  that  burly  declaimer  thought  to  lay  his 
heavy  hand  upon  him.  He  was  flung  in  an 
instant.  This  was  when  the  whig  government 
was  on  its  last  legs.    ■ 

Lord  John  Russell  advances  his  opinions  with 
remarkable  modesty  of  manner.  For  his  standing 
and  parliamentary  influence,  he  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  unassuming  speaker  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Yet,  withal,  you  perceive  that  what  he 
advances  he  intends  to  adhere  to.  Although  there 
is  none  of  that  arrogance  and  presumption  of  suc- 
cess which  so  often  characterize  the  exordiums  of 
established  speakers,  there  is  evident  firmness  and 
self-reliance.  The  modesty  of  manner  arises  from 
personal  peculiarity,  or  perhaps  from  deference 
for  the  great  constitutional  character  of  the  assem- 
bly ;  not  from  mental  doubt  or  hesitation.  Lord 
John  Russell's  mind  is  suggestive,  not  dogmatic. 
Yet,  although  he  submits  his  conclusions  respect- 
fully to  the  house,  he  betrays  no  want  of  confi- 
dence in  their  soundness.  His  deference  is  per- 
sonal, not  intellectual.  On  the  contrary,  he  grap- 
ples boldly  and  fairly  with  questions.  Unlike  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  he  does  not  exhaust  himself  and  the 
patience  of  the  house  with  elaborate  statements  of 
the  different  courses  which  he  might  take,  as 
though  politics  were  a  mere  game  of  chance  or 
calculation  ;  but  he  takes  his  side  at  once,  chooses 
his  course,  and  stands  by  his  choice.  As  he  never 
takes  extreme  views,  he  is  the  better  able  to  argue 
boldly  on  his  avowed  principles. 

Occasionally,  his  diction  rises  into  a  lofty  sim- 
plicity of  style — a  clear-seeing  impartiality,  show- 
ing his  mind  elevated  above  the  excitements  of  the 
hour — which  is  almost  too  free  from  party  spirit 
for  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  of  commons. 
You  might  almost  suppose  you  were  hearing  his- 
tory read.  This  does  not  always  suit  the  vulgar 
and  depraved  appetite  of  his  radical  and  dissenting 
supporters,  who  require  that  their  leader  shall  be 
more  impregnated  with  their  own  political  and  sec- 
tarian animosities.  The  parliamentary  organs  of 
the  anti-corn-law  league,  too,  think  4ie  should 
enter  more  warmly  into  their  fight  with  the  landed 
interest.  Now  and  then  you  hear  murmurs  of  re- 
bellion in  their  ranks  ;  out  of  doors  they  are  most 
valiant  in  their  refusal  to  be  any  longer  led  by  such 
&  faineant,  as  they  term  him  ;  but,  when  the  time 
for  action  comes,  they  are  glad  enough  to  range 
themselves  again  under  his  banner.  His  coolness 
and  tact,  they  have  learnt,  are  better  guides  than 
their  prejudices  or  passions.  Extreme  opinions, 
they  know,  however  well  they  may  point  a  speech 
on  the  hustings,  will  not  do  for  the  legislature. 
Accordingly,  they  always  cry,  Peccavi.  Their 
quiet,  determined  leader  holds  himself  aloof  till 
they  come  on  bended  knee  to  claim  his  forgive- 
ness. 

But  when  it  suits  Lord  John  Russell  to  descend 
into  the  arena  of  party,  and  adopt  a  more  decided 
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tone,  he  can  do  so  with  remarkable  effect.  The 
force  of  contrast  makes  his  declarations  of  war 
more  to  be  feared.  As  he  seldom  advances  but 
when  there  is  a  chance  of  making  an  impression, 
the  raising  of  his  standard  is  apt  to  spread  alarm 
among  his  antagonists.  No  man  in  the  house  is 
then  more  ready  with  a  battle-cry.  He  concen- 
trates and  embodies  the  party  hope  of  the  hour 
with  remarkable  force  of  phrase  and  felicity  of 
diction.  Surprise  is  an  element  of  success  in  elo- 
quence as  it  is  in  humor.  Without  apparent 
effort,  and  while  pursuing  the  unambitious  tenor 
of  his  ordinary  level  speaking,  on  these  occasions, 
he  suddenly,  and  unexpectedly,  hits  out  some 
short,  pithy,  pointed  sentence,  containing,  in  few 
words,  and  readily  remembered,  (sometimes  de- 
pending for  its  attraction  on  the  trick  of  allitera- 
tion, sometimes  on  the  inherent  force  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  proposition,)  the  political  dogma 
which  finds  favor  with  his  party  at  the  moment,  or 
that  principle  which  he  intends  shall  be  the  object 
of  their  united  efforts  for  some  time  to  come. 
Standing  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  monotonous 
common-place,  or  the  even  simplicity  of  demon- 
stration which  have  formed  the  rest  of  the  speech, 
they  have  all  the  air  of  apophthegms,  or  maxims, 
and  are  caught  up  and  repeated 'by  the  noble  lord's 
followers,  and  made  the  channels  of  their  own 
thoughts.  Stamped  from  his  mint,  they  are  taken 
for  sterling  gold  ;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  they 
are  not  always  of  the  true  metal.  Searching 
through  his  speeches,  a  multitude  of  these  epi- 
grammatic passages  might  be  found  ;  at  present, 
one  will  serve  as  a  sample  for  the  rest,  because  the 
movement  party  on  the  liberal  side  have  it  ever  in 
their  mouths.  If  there  be  not  much  truth,  there 
is  at  least  some  point  and  neatness  in  the  phrase, 
"  Protection  is  the  bane  of  agriculture."  But  the 
noble  lord  has  said  others  in  the  course  of  his 
career  which  have  been  at  once  more  epigram- 
matic and  more  true. 

He  has  a  remarkably  neat  mode  of  turning  a 
phrase.  He  sometimes,  though  rarely,  sets  his 
ideas  in  a  frame  of  highly  wrought  diction.  Al- 
most any  speech  on  a  great  topic  will  afford 
instances  of  this.  His  choice  of  language  is  often 
felicitous,  and  more  effective  from  the  concealment 
of  effort.  His  speech  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  first 
free-trade  budget,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  pre- 
mier's plan  as  "  disturbing,  but  failing  to  settle," 
affords  some  instances  of  this.  Again,  he  is  happy 
in  impromptu — a  very  rare  quality  in  our  modern 
parliament,  where  almost  every  speaker  prepares 
himself.  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  remind  the 
reader  of  Lord  John's  successful  hit  at  Sir  Francis 
Burdett.  When  that  honorable  baronet,  after  hav- 
ing been  in  the  whig  ranks  all  his  life,  joined  the 
conservatives,  disgusted  at  the  attempted  tamper- 
ing with  church  property,  he  alluded  to  some  ob- 
servations of  Lord  John  Russell  as  being  dictated 
by  "  the  cant  of  patriotism."  The  noble  lord, 
with  great  promptitude,  replied,  that  if  there  was 
the  "  cant  of  patriotism,"  there  was  also  such  a 
thing  as  the  "  recant"  of  patriotism.  This  allu- 
sion to  the  turbulent  early  life  of  Sir  Francis, 
although  in  itself  but  a  play  on  words,  was  power- 
fully effective,  because  so  sudden  and  apt.  A 
more  delicate  and  pointed  and  a  less  obvious  re- 
tort would  not  have  told  so  well  in  such  a  congre- 
gation of  many  grades  of  intelligence  as  the  House 
of  Commons.  Again :  no  man  excels  Lord  John 
Russell  in  the  difficult  art  of  talking  philosophy, 
or  assuming  the  didactic  tone,  in  a  popular  assem- 
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bly,  without  the  appearance  of  pedantry.  His 
mind  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  hereditary  opinions 
of  his  party — in  fact,  he  is  a  sort  of  model  whig, 
and,  although  he  is  compelled  by  the  exigencies 
of  modern  politics  to  take  part  in  a  species  of  agi- 
tation, he  always  seems  to  view  the  events  of  the 
hour  with  the  eyes  of  his  ancestors.  Although 
the  apostle  of  progress — that  is  to  say,  what  his 
party  are  pleased  to  call  progress,  perhaps  because 
they  are  always  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps — he 
is  always  more  disposed  to  look  back  than  for- 
wards. The  political  child  of  popular  agitation, 
he  seems  to  be  ashamed  of  his  parent.  He  would 
now  rather  have  measures  which  he  approves 
carried  by  the  force  of  the  old  maxims  and  prin- 
ciples of  his  forefathers  than  by  mob  will.  He  is 
an  aristocrat  of  liberal  views  playing  reluctantly 
the  part  of  democracy,  and  his  speeches  pre- 
sent that  medley  which  such  a  position  would 
induce. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  points  of  excellence 
in  his  speeches,  Lord  John  Russell's  exterior  and 
style  of  speaking  are  most  disappointing.  Re- 
membering the  pleasure  he  has  given  you  on  paper 
and  the  prominent  position  he  holds  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  your  first  sensation  on  seeing  and 
hearing  him  is  that  you  must  have  been  misin- 
formed. Can  that  little,  quiet,  fragile,  modest, 
almost  insignificant-looking  man,  so  neat,  plain, 
and  formal  in  his  black  coat  and  snow-white  neck- 
cloth, who  sits  with  his  legs  crossed  any  how  and 
his  hat  overshadowing,  his  small  sharp  features- till 
they  are  scarcely  seen — can  that  be  Lord  John 
Russell  ?  Is  he  really  the  leader  of  that  compact 
and  numerous  party  who  crowd  the  opposite 
benches,  and  has  he  the  power  or  the  skill  to  rule 
and  rein  them  in,  to  amalgamate  all  their  dis- 
cordant varieties,  to  tame  their  political  violence, 
of  which  you  have  heard  and  seen  so  much,  to 
pour  the  oil  of  his  philosophic  spirit  on  the  troubled 
waters  of  their  excited  passions,  to  beguile  them 
into  suspending  or  giving  up  their  cherished 
opinions  and  settled  purposes,  and  cordially  unite 
in  working  out  his  views,  and  respecting,  if  not 
obeying,  his  will?  When  you  regard  the  phy- 
sique of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  his  full,  commanding 
figure,  his  intellectual  face  and  head,  his  handsome, 
expressive  countenance,  his  erect  and  manly  bear- 
ing, you  are  half  tempted  to  believe  or  trust  all 
you  have  heard  of  his  magical  influence  over  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  no  persuasion  will  induce 
yojn  to  think  that  the  diminutive  model  of  a  man 
who  has  been  pointed  out  to  you  as  Lord  John 
Russell — whom  Lord  Palmerston,  his  next  neigh- 
bor, might  almost  dandle  in  his  arms — can  possess 
those  qualities  which  history  tells  us  are  necessary 
in  order  to  sway  popular  assemblies. 

In  a  few  moments  he  takes  off  his  hat  and  rises 
from  his  seat,  advancing  to  the  table  to  speak. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  there  is  something  that 
prepossesses.  His  head,  though  small,  is  finely 
shaped  ;  it  is  a  highly  intellectual  head,  and  the 
brow  is  wide  and  deep.  The  face,  broad  and  firm 
set,  sphynx-like  in  shape,  is  not  of  faultless  out- 
line, but  it  is  strongly  marked  with  character.  A 
thoughtful  repose,  slightly  tinged  with  melancholy, 
pervades  it.  The  features  are  sharply  defined  ; 
they  look  more  so  in  the  extreme  paleness  of  the 
complexion,  a  paleness  not  of  ill  health,  but  of  re- 
fined breeding.  The  mouth  is  wide,  but  finely 
shaped,  surrounded  with  a  marked  line,  as  though 
it  were  often  made  the  vehicle  of  expression,  while 
the  lips  are  firmly  compressed  as  from  habitual 


thought.  The  eye  is  quick  and  intelligent,  the 
Aose  straight  and  decided,  the  eyebrows  dark  and 
well  arched,  and  the  whole  face,  which  seems 
smaller  still  than  it  is  from  the  absence  of  whis- 
kers, is  surmounted  by  dark  and  scanty  hair,  which 
leaves  disclosed  the  whole  depth  of  an  ample  and 
intellectual  forehead.  A  moment  more  and  you 
are  struck  with  the  proportions,  though  small,  of 
his  frame — his  erect  attitude,  his  chest  expanded. 
You  begin  to  perceive  that  a  little  man  need  not 
of  necessity  be  insignificant.  There  is  a  presence 
upon  him,  a  firm  compactness  of  outline,  a  self- 
possessed  manner,  a  consciousness  of  latent 
strength,  that  lead  you  to  abandon  your  unfavor- 
able view  of  his  physical  attributes,  and  to  hope 
much  from  his  moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 

He  speaks,  and  for  a  time  your  disappointment 
returns.  You  have  seen  him  make  one  step  for- 
ward to  the  table,  look  all  round  the  house,  then 
make  a  step  back  again  into  his  old  place  ;.then, 
with  the  right  arm  stretched  partly  out,  and  his 
face  half  turned  to  his  own  supporters,  he  begins. 
His  voice  is  feeble  in  quality  and  monotonous.  It 
is  thin,  and  there  is  a  twang  upon  it  which  smacks 
of  aristocratic  affectation  ;  but  it  is  distinct.  He 
is,  perhaps,  about  to  answer  some  speech,  or  to 
attack  some  measure,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He 
goes  on  in  level  strain,  uttering  a  few  of  the  most 
obvious  common-places  of  apology  or  of  depreca- 
tion, till  the  idea  of  mediocrity  grows  irresistibly 
upon  your  mind.  Yet  the  house  seem  to  listen 
anxiously — they  would  not  do  so  if  they  did  not 
know  their  man.  Wait  a  little.  A  cheer  comes 
from  the  opposition  benches  ;  it  bears  in  it  the 
effeminate  laugh  of  Mr.  Ward,  the  deep  bassoon 
note  of  Mr.  Warburton,  the  shrill  scream  of  Mr. 
Sheil,  the  loud  hearty  shout  of  Mr.  Wakley,  and 
the  delighted  chorus  of  the  anti-corn-law  leaguers. 
Nay,  even  on  the  ministerial  side,  the  "point" 
has  not  been  without  its  effect,  as  many  a  sup- 
pressed titter  testifies.  All  the  level  common- 
place, it  seems,  was  but  the  stringing  of  the  bow  ; 
at  the  moment  when  least  expected,  the  cool,  pre- 
pared marksman  ha's  shot  his  arrow  of  keen  and 
polished  sarcasm  at  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whom  it  has 
fleshed,  if  not  transfixed.  You  follow  the  speaker 
a  little  longer,  now  fairly  interested  in  him,  even 
though  opposed  to  his  opinions,  and  you  find 
that  he  has  more  of  those  arrows  in  his  quiver. 

And  then  he  proceeds,  during  a  speech  of  per- 
haps an  hour  and  a  half,  developing  those  charac- 
teristics of  his  mind  which  we  have  described  in 
detail,  now  earning  approval  by  his  enlarged  and 
statesmanlike  views,  now  lowering  himself  to  the 
level  of  the  various  prejudices  of  his  party,  alter- 
nately compelling  the  admiration  of  his  opponents 
or  provoking  something  like  contempt ;  now  rous- 
ing his  own  side  to  cheers  against  their  opponents, 
and  now  stimulating  those  opponents  to  laugh  at 
or  suspect  their  own  leaders  ;  but  always  exhibit- 
ing power,  self-possession,  tact,  skill,  parliamen- 
tary and  political  knowledge,  command  of  lan- 
guage, and  felicity  of  diction,  surpassed  by  but 
a  few  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  day. 

Meanwhile  you  have  lost  sight  of  the  defects  of 
the  speaker — defects  of  voice,  manner,  and  action, 
which  place  him  as  far  below  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
the  merely  mechanical  part  of  oratory,  as  his  occa- 
sional elevation  of  thought  and  happy  choice  of 
language  place  him  in  these  respects  above  him. 
If  you  had  not  been  thus  carried  away,  you  would 
have  been  speedily  wearied  by  the  drawling  mo- 
notony of  voice,  the  hesitation  in  delivery,  the  con- 
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stant  catching  up  and  repetition  of  words,  and  even 
of  portions  of  sentences ;  and  you  would  have 
noticed  that  the  only  action  used  was  a  constant 
stepping  forwards  from  the  bench  to  the  table  and 
back  again,  an  occasional  thumping  of  the  latter 
with  the  right  hand  when  not  rested  permanently 
on  it,  a  folding  of  the  arms  akimbo,  or  an  action 
peculiar  to  this  orator  when  he  rests  his  left  elbow 
on  his  right  hand,  while  the  left  arm,  raised  per- 
pendicularly, is  held  up  as  if  in  warning  at  his 
opponents. 

As  a  party  leader,  Lord  John  Russell  inspires 
more  confidence,  and,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  re- 
gard, than  Sir  Robert  Peel.  This  follows  naturally 
from  his  greater  consistency.  In  submitting  to  his 
guidance,  men  know  within  some  reasonable  limit 
what  they  will  be  expected  to  do.  Lord  John 
Russell  leads,  Sir  Robert  Peel  drives  :  Lord  John 
Russell  is  liked,  Sir  Robert  Peel  feared.  Between 
the  former  and  the  different  sections  of  liberals 
there  is  usually  a  pretty  good  understanding.  He 
does  not  go  far  enough  for  the  ultras,  but  as  far  as 
he  goes  they  can  go  with  him.  He  carries  his 
party  along  with  him  in  his  measures — makes 
them  sharers,  as  it  were,  in  his  councils.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  chooses  to  rule  alone  ;  he  matures  his 
plans  and  calls  on  his  followers  to  support  them  if 
they  choose,  or  to  refuse,  he  cares  not  which. 
Therefore  they  are  usually  on  doubtful  terms  with 
each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  whole 
house  collectively,  the  more  commanding  and  de- 
cided character  of  the  premier  gives  him  a  more 
extended  influence.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  more 
admirers,  Lord  John  Russell  more  personal  fol- 
lowers. 

In  the  struggle  for  power  Lord  John  Russell  has 
been  entirely  out-manceuvred.  It  turns  out  that 
he  has  been  but  the  pioneer  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
He  has  prepared  the  public  mind  for  the  measures 
which  his  rival  has  passed.  The  one  has  borne 
all  the  odium  of  suggesting  them,  the  other  has 
secured  the  eclat,  such  as  it  is,  of  having  carried 
them.  Since  the  prime-minister  has  held  power, 
Lord  John  Russell  has  been  his  most  useful  col- 
league. That  Sir  Robert's  new  appointments  in 
his  ministry  are  second  and  third-rate  men  is  not 
so  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  his  most  active 
and  eloquent  colleagues  are  the  ex-whig  ministers. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  character  as  a  statesman  can  be 
judged  of  because  he  has  office  with  power. 
What  Lord  John  Russell  would  do  cannot  be 
known,  because  although  he  was  in  office,  it  was 
without  power.  The  former  has  secured  the  start 
id  the  race.  He  could  never  before  develop  his 
real  character,  because  in  the  struggle  for  power 
he  was  compelled  to  hide  it.  Lord  John  Russell 
was  in  a  position  to  express  his  wishes  and  to  hint 
at  his  policy,  but  the  weakness  of  his  government 
was  such  that  he  could  not  carry  it  out. 

But,  although  Lord  John  Russell  has  been  out- 
witted at  the  hustings,  he  is  increasing  his  influ- 
ence in  the  house.  It  has  been  shown  that  he  has 
some  qualities  which  place  him  as  a  speaker,  in 
some  respects,  above  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  has 
maintained  his  personal  influence  with  his  party, 
and  his  style  of  eloquence  is  eminently  suited  to 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  say  of  what  importance 
this  personal  following  may  be  to  him  in  the  event 
of  any  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  political 
affairs.  Meanwhile,  we  have  dealt  with  him  im- 
partially, and  have  given  him  full  credit  for  his 
talents,  without  reference  to  party  or  political  con- 
siderations. 
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Eloquence,  in  this  empire,  is  power.  Give  a 
man  nerve,  a  presence,  sway  over  language,  and, 
above  all,  enthusiasm,  or  intellectual  skill  to 
simulate  it ;  start  him  in  the  public  arena  with 
these  requisites ;  and,  ere  many  years,  perhaps 
many  months,  have  passed,  you  will  either  see 
him  in  high  station,  or  in  a  fair  way  of  rising  to 
it.  Party  politics,  social  grievances,  humanity- 
mongering,  and  the  like,  are  to  him  so  many 
new-discovered  worlds  wherein  he  may,  with  the 
orator's  sword — his  tongue — carve  out  his  fortune 
and  his  fame.  Station — the  prior  possession,  by 
rank  or  wealth,  of  the  public  ear — is,  no  doubt,  a 
great  advantage.  It  is  much  for  a  man  to  bo 
asked  as  a  favor  to  speak  to  a  cause,  for  that  his 
rank  and  name  will  influence  the  people ;  or  to 
have  secured  to  him  by  his  birth  a  seat  in  the 
senate  ;  these  things,  doubtless,  give  one  man  a 
start  before  another  in  the  race.  But,  without 
the  gift  of  eloquence,  all  these  special  favors  of 
Fortune  are  of  no  avail  in  securing  you  influence 
over  your  countrymen.  Unless  you  have  the  art 
of  clothing  your  ideas  in  clear  and  captivating 
diction,  of  identifying  yourself  with  the  feelings 
of  your  hearers,  and  uttering  them  in  language 
more  forcible,  or  terse,  or  brilliant,  than  they  can 
themselves  command  ;  or  unless  you  have  the 
power — still  more  rare — of  originating — of  com- 
manding their  intellects,  their  hearts — of  drawing 
them  in  your  train  by  the  irresistible  magic  of  sym- 
pathy— of  making  their  thoughts  your  thoughts, 
or  your  thoughts  theirs  ;  unless  you  have  stum- 
bled on  the  shell  that  shall  make  you  the  pos- 
sessor of  this  lyre,  never  hope  to  rule  your  fellow- 
men  in  these  modern  days.  Write  books  rather ; 
be  a  patient  and  admiring  listener ;  make  other 
men  puppets  if  you  can,  and  hold  the  strings; 
but  rest  content  with  a  private  station,  and  make 
it  as  influential  as  you  may.  Publicly  and  osten- 
sibly powerful  you  never  will  be,  unless  you  have 
mastered  the  art  of  oratory. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  influence  of  this 
talking  power  in  the  state,  that  we  have  ceased  to 
wonder  at  its  successes.  Yet  the  triumphs  of  the 
tongue  have  in  our  own  days  almost  equalled 
those  of  the  sword.  England  is  generally  ac- 
counted an  aristocratic  country,  and  her  aristoc- 
racy have  the  credit  (undeservedly,  perhaps)  of 
being  peculiarly  tenacious  of  their  privileges — 
jealous  of  the  intrusion  of  adventurers  into  their 
ranks.  The  career  of  one  "man  amongst  our  con- 
temporaries, however,  has  shown  that  eloquence 
has  a  potency  as  great  as  parchment  pedigrees  ; 
that  the  owner  of  that  talisman  may  storm  the 
very  stronghold  of  the  exclusives  ;  appropriate 
their  rank,  titles,  dignities,  and  turn  their  power 
against  themselves  ;  while,  by  the  agency  of  their 
own  legalized  formularies,  he  sways  the  supreme, 
and  even  rules  the  rulers.  Emerging  from  the 
comparative  obscurity  of  a  provincial  capital,  as 
an  advocate,  he  talks  himself  into  the  distinction 
of  being  talked  about ;  thence  he  talks  himself 
into  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  where 
again  he  talks  to  such  purpose  as  to  become  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  most  exclusive  section  of  an 
exclusive  aristocracy  :  arrived  at  this  point,  he 
reappears  on  his  old  scene  of  action,  and  talks  to 
the  people  with  the  new  sanctions  and  powers 
which  his  parliamentary  talking  has  obtained  for 
him  ;  he  talks  at  meetings,  he  talks  at  dinners,  ha 
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talks  at  mechanics'  institutes ;  he  talks  to  the 
men  of  the  south  ;  ho  talks  to  the  men  of  the 
north  ;  he  talks  to  every  one  of  everything,  till 
the  whole  land  is  filled  with  the  echo  of  his  voice 
— till,  with  all  England,  nay,  with  all  the  world, 
for  his  listeners,  men  wonder  where  next  he  will 
find  an  audience;  when,  lo  !  suddenly,  incompre- 
hensibly, as  if  by  magical  power,  at  a  few  more 
waggings  of  that  ever-vibrating  organ  of  his,  the 
doors  of  the  senate  itself  fly  open,  and  peers  of 
ancient  lineage  crowd  down  to  welcome  him  to 
this  sanctuary  of  noble  blood,  to  usher  him  up 
even  to  the  judgment-seat  itself,  to  make  him 
lord  paramount  over  themselves  and  their  pro- 
ceedings, the  licenser  of  their  thoughts,  and  the 
originator  of  their  laws  !  Could  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs in  arms  achieve  much  more  1  The  hero 
who  has  served  and  saved  his  country  in  the  field, 
secures  a  higher  and  more  lasting  fame,  and  a  re- 
ward in  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  ;  but  in 
all  the  external  and  ostensible  marks  of  honor, 
such  as  constituted  authorities  can  bestow,  the 
heaped  titles  of  the  victorious  warrior  exceed  the 
simple  nobility  of  the  successful  orator  only  in 
degree ;  while  the  influence  of  the  one  culmi- 
nates where  that  of  the  other  declines — with  the 
ascendancy  of  peace. 

But.  if  we  look  to  Lord  Brougham  as  the  great 
and  glaring  instance  of  the  success  that  may  be 
achieved  by  the  aid  of  oratory — if  we  select  him 
because  he  is,  and  has  been  throughout  his  active 
career,  the  type  of  the  talking  power,  the  great 
master  of  that  art  which  the  vulgar  will  still  per- 
sist in  calling  the  "  gift  of  the  gab,"  let  us  not, 
therefore,  overlook  the  innumerable  minor  in- 
stances which  go  to  prove  the  vast  influence  ex- 
ercised over  modern  society  by  those  who  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  addressing  with  confidence 
and  skill  assembled  numbers  of  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen. The  events  of  every  day  go  to  increase 
their  numbers  and  their  influence.  That  the  peo- 
ple are  the  source  of  all  power  has  long  been  a 
maxim  of  a  large  and  growing  political  sect.  The 
domestic  history  of  the  last  fifteen  years  goes  far 
to  elevate  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  admitted  truth. 
The  "  pressure  from  without"  is  now  looked  to 
as  the  ready  solution  of  all  political  difficulties 
and  dilemmas.  Never,  even  in  the  days  of  the 
commonwealth,  were  appeals  to  the  popular  will 
made  so  systematically  as  now  ;  never  was  it 
more  the  fashion  to  look  to  the  constituencies  of 
the  country,  rather  than  to  the  legislature,  for  the 
agencies  which  are  necessary  to  work  out  politi- 
cal changes.  "  The  Agitator"  was  at  one  time 
a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  a  particular  indi- 
vidual. Now,  there  are  so  many  agitators,  that 
all  opprobrium  is  removed  from  the  epithet. 
Even  those  who  coined  it  are  themselves  among 
the  foremost  in  the  race  for  popular  favor ;  and 
no  better  means  can  be  found  to  oppose  the  ef- 
forts of  the  popular  or  democratic  party  than 
counter  appeals  to  the  people  by  those  who  for- 
merly scouted  their  interference.  The  highest 
and  gravest  in  the  land  are  not  exempt  from  the 
same  prevailing  necessity.  For  every  plebeian 
demagogue  you  will  find  a  match  in  some  aristo- 
cratic tribune  ;  for  every  open  conspiracy  against 
the  laws  or  the  constitution,  you  will  find  an 
equally  open  combination  in  their  favor.  Anti- 
Corn  Law  Leagues,  and  Agricultural  Protection 
Societies ;  Exeter  Hall  enthusiasts,  and  Crown 
and  Anchor  brawlers  ;  holders  of  "  monster  meet- 
ings,"  and  Protestant    Operative  Associations; 


ministerial  speeches  at  anniversary  dinners,  and 
Chartist  harangues  to  the  dregs  of  the  populace  : 
each  and  all,  though  opposed  as  the  poles  in  the 
principles  they  propound  and  the  objects  they 
seek  to  attain,  agree,  with  a  marvellous  una- 
nimity only  paralleled  by  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  in  submitting  their  cause  to  the  suf- 
frage of  the  people,  and  in  seeking  to  impart  into 
the  discussions  of  the  legislature  an  influence  in 
their  favor  derived  from  public  opinion  out  of 
doors.  The  whole  empire  is  from  time  to  time 
under  the  influence  of  public  speakers.  Look  at 
Ireland.  At  any  given  time,  one  man,  with  a 
half-dozen  or  so  of  his  satellites,  can,  wiihin  a 
week,  so  influence  the  willing  and  infatuated  peo- 
ple, that  they  adopt  his  views  and  objects,  and 
become  imbued  with  his  opinions,  even  although 
the  solemn  annunciation  of  to-day  may  be  a  con- 
tradiction of  the  declarations  of  years.  Scotland 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  a  convulsion  which 
shook  society  to  its  foundations,  produced  by  the 
eloquence  of  a  few  determined  men.  And,  in 
England,  the  subject  which,  during  the  last 
year  or  so,  has  most  agitated  the  public  mind, 
assumes  its  present  shape  solely  through  the  in- 
domitable energy  of  one  man — a  man  not  bred  to 
oratory,  yet  who  has  learnt,  from  contact  with  the 
masses,  the  art  of  appealing  to  their  passions,  and 
making  their  prejudices  subservient  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  darling  projects.  O'Connell, 
Candlish,  Cobden — each  is  powerful  in  his  own 
sphere  ;  each  has  worked,  or  is  working,  great 
changes  for  evil  or  for  good.  To  what  do  they 
owe  their  power?  To  their  eloquence. 

It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  ascribe  this  influ- 
ence of  public  speakers  to  the  popular  constitu- 
tion of  the  country.  Although  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  members  of  parliament  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  confined,  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  on  those  who  enjoy  that  privilege  is 
illimitable.  Although  at  any  given  public  meet- 
ing there  may  be  a  very  small  minority  of  regis- 
tered electors  present,  the  excited  feelings  of  the 
non-electors  communicate  themselves  to  the  privi- 
leged few  ;  and  thus  a  public  opinion  is  created 
and  propagated.  The  deliberations  of  parliament, 
particularly  in  the  lower  house,  are  insensibly  af- 
fected by  similar  causes.  Although  the  then 
members  may  have  been  elected  but  a  few  months, 
and  may  reasonably  look  forward  to  a  tenure  of 
a  few  years,  yet  the  fear  of  a  dissolution,  and  a 
desire  to  stand  well  with  future  constituencies, 
will  operate  on  them,  so  that  the  proceedings  of  a 
very  numerous  public  meeting,  even  though  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  non-electors,  may,  by 
the  effect  of  enthusiasm  communicated  through 
the  press,  affect  the  opinions  and  votes  of  the 
legislators  of  the  country.  Again,  of  late  years  a 
practice  has  grown  up  of  endeavoring  to  force 
great  political  changes,  against  the  avowed  de- 
termination of  the  legislature,  against  even  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution,  by  appeals 
from  the  privileged  and  representative  bodies,  not 
to  the  constituent  body  merely,  but,  beyond  them, 
to  the  masses  of  the  people,  whether  taking  part 
in  elections  or  not.  This  is  a  practice  altogether 
different  from  the  constitutional  form  of  holding 
legally  convened  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
petitioning.  These  popular  assemblies  do  not 
profess  to  express  the  wishes  or  the  opinions  of 
the  people,  but  their  absolute  will.  Where  they 
are  successful,  they  invariably  resort  to  the  sys- 
tem of  pledges  from  representatives,  and  end  by 
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degrading  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  high 
position  of  a  deliberative  assembly  to  that  of  a 
mere  monster  deputation  of  delegates.  The  elo- 
quent, enthusiastic,  and  impassioned  opponents 
of  slavery,  blinded  by  the  holiness  of  their  cause 
to  the  evil  effect  of  their  courses,  first  introduced 
this  baneful  practice,  which  has  since  been  per- 
petuated, for  very  different  objects,  by  the  Irish 
Catholic  leaders,  and  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League. 

What  a  field,  and  what  a  temptation  does  this 
state  of  things  open  to  public  speakers !  The 
germs  of  great  events,  the  first  motive-springs  of 
change,  have  their  origin,  no  doubt,  in  the  closet, 
in  the  minds  of  men  of  deep  thought  and  exten- 
sive observation,  who  are  not,  perhaps,  actually 
engaged  in  the  arena.  But  the  people  are  the 
great  lever  by  which  the  movement  is  carried  out. 
Therefore,  the  people  must  be  acted  upon ;  there- 
fore there  must  be  orators  to  act  upon  the  people, 
to  imbue  them  with  the  ideas  of  the  men  of  the 
closet.  The  same  necessity  which  calls  up  the 
men  has  also  taught  them  the  art  by  which  they 
act.  The  public  mind  is  not  always  to  be  influ- 
enced by  straightforward  appeals  to  the  point,  or 
explanations  of  the  desired  object.  Prejudices 
have  to  be  worked  upon,  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
avoided.  A  very  roundabout,  or  a  very  tortuous, 
course  must  in  many,  unhappily  in  most,  cases  be 
resorted  to.  A  plain,  blunt  enthusiast,  or  an 
honest  thinker,  above  guile  or  reserve  of  his  opin- 
ions, might  sometimes  mar  the  best-laid  scheme 
of  a  public  meeting,  (ay,  or  even  of  a  debate  in 
the  senate,)  by  letting  the  real  objects  peep  out 
too  soon.  Hence,  to  speak  in  public,  it  is  not 
merely  required  that  you  6hall  know  how  to 
string  words  gracefully  together,  learn  exordiums 
and  perorations  by  rote,  and  practise  inflections 
and  intonations  ;  you  must  also  learn  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  public,  to  form  a  diagnosis  of  the 
popular  fever,  command  your  own  enthusiasm  or 
your  own  passion,  in  order  the  better  to  arouse 
those  of  your  hearers.  To  a  dispassionate  ob- 
server, it  is  most  amusing  to  see  the  arts  and 
tricks  that  are  resorted  to  for  the  attainment  of 
these  desired  objects.  Little  do  the  deluded 
audiences  of  Exeter  Hall,  or  the  Corn  Exchange, 
ay,  or  even  the  great  House  of  Commons  itself, 
suspect  the  sly  manoeuvres  of  a  practised  speaker. 
The  highest  in  rank  and  the  greatest  in  talent  are 
not  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  employing  these 
arts.  Like  love,  politics  level  all  distinctions  ; 
and  you  may  see  the  philanthropic  peer,  the  wan- 
dering ex-chancellor,  the  hireling  lecturer  on  free- 
trade,  the  fiery  Chartist,  the  clerical  advocate  of 
the  wrongs  of  the  poor,  and  the  master  of  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  all  employing  the  same 
arts,  and  stooping  to  the  same  artifices,  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  pliability  there  is 
in  the  assembly  they  address. 

The  greater  the  art,  the  greater,  too  often,  is 
the  insincerity.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  difficult, 
though  it  would  be  invidious,  to  point  out  a  few 
glaring  instances  where  the  least  honest  men  are 
the  most  successful  speakers  both  in  parliament 
and  in  public.  The  reason  is  obvious :  careless 
about  the  truth,  and  thinking  only  of  the  imme- 
diate expediency  or  effect  of  what  they  utter,  they 
are  the  more  free  to  study  the  character  of  their 
audience,  to  pamper  their  appetite,  season  their 
intellectual  food ,  and  thus,  by  pandering  and  flat- 
tery, to  gain  the  ascendency  over  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  fairly  be  urged,  that  insincer- 


ity in  public  speakers  is  almost  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, as  public  opinion  is  jiow  constituted.  It 
may  appear  a  hazardous  assertion,  but  it  is  true, 
as  applied  to  the  great  majority  of  distinguished 
public  men,  that  they  have  two  characters  and 
two  sets  of  opinions;  one  for  the  initiated,  and 
another  for  the  public.  By  the  latter,  affairs  are 
supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  moral  agen- 
cies ;  the  others  know  too  well  that  the  real 
power  is  of  a  much  more  material  nature.  Too 
often,  while  a  minister  is  laying  down  principles, 
he  is  all  the  while  counting  votes,  and  how  they 
are  to  be  obtained.  But  put  all  sinister  influence 
out  of  the  question,  and  still  the  double  face  is  too 
often  resorted  to.  Public  leaders  are  often  in  ad- 
vance of  those  whom  they  lead,  yet  they  dare  not 
always  let  this  be  known.  Too  often  they  are 
compelled  to  enunciate,  not  their  own  real  opin- 
ions, but  the  opinions  which  they  know  will  find 
favor  with  those  whom  they  address.  They  have 
one  opinion  for  themselves,  and  another  for  their 
party. 

The  leaders  of  party  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment are  judged  by  the  public  according  to  a 
standard  totally  different  from  that  by  which  they 
judge  each  other.  In  the  one  case,  the  measure 
of  merit  is  political  opinion  ;  in  the  other,  it  is 
talent.  If  you  go  into  private  society,  or  among 
the  people  in  the  country,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  find  my  Lord  This,  or  Sir  James 
That,  depreciated  on  the  score  of  his  being  a  tory, 
whig,  radical,  or  Chartist;  or  to  hear  him  de- 
nounced as  being  politically  ruined,  because  of 
some  apostasy — some  avowed  or  suspected  change 
of  party.  Yet  place  these  very  detractors  in  the 
gallery  of  one  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  and 
they  would  see  the  objects  of  their  criticism  rul- 
ing paramount  over  the  one  or  the  other  assem- 
bly, listened  to  with  deference  and  attention,  and 
treated  with  respect,  even  by  the  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  injured  by  their  tergiversation.  With- 
out stopping  to  inquire  into  the  morality  of  these 
apparent  contradictions,  they  may  be  at  once 
ascribed  to  a  species  of  necessity.  The  parlia- 
ment is  an  arena  for  the  free  discussion  of  princi- 
ples. The  House  of  Commons  has  often  been 
called  a  giant  debating  club;  and  very  often,  at 
the  time  of  great  party  struggles,  it  deserves  that 
name.  But  ordinarily  it  takes  a  higher  ground. 
It  is  not  a  mere  battle-field  for  gladiatorial  com- 
bats, the  aim  of  which  is  personal  distinction  and 
public  honor  alone,  but  an  assembly  in  which  the 
opinions  and  interests  of  rival  classes  are  set  forth 
and  judged  by  the  master-spirits  of  the  time,  who 
are  the  real  legislators,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
as  far  as  possible  equalized,  and  mutually  satis- 
fied without  too  great  several  sacrifice.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  that  those  views  and  in- 
terests should  be  set  forth  clearly  to  either  house  ; 
and  the  men  who  can  do  this  the  most  effectually, 
pointedly,  or  truly,  are  the  men  who  become  emi- 
nent. If  they  can  superadd  the  charms  of  elo- 
quence to  its  more  essential  requisites,  their  power 
is  the  greater ;  but  the  fact  remains  the  same, 
that  it  is  to  the  ability  with  which  the  individual 
expounds  his  opinions,  not  to  the  supposed  hon- 
esty of  his  convictions,  that  respect  is  paid.  If 
this  be  disputed,  let  the  reader  run  over  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  now  in 
parliament,  and  he  will  find  that,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, (and  those  of  men  of  the  less  talent,) 
they  are  all  now  engaged  successfully  in  defend- 
ing opinions  which  during  their  former  lives  they 
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had  attacked.  The  power  of  exposition,  then, 
not  the  tendency  of  the  opinions,  is  the  standard 
of  merit  in  our  parliament. 

To  be  a  successful  public  speaker  and  to  be  a 
first-rate  orator  are  two  very  different  things.  The 
country  swarms  with  the  one  class ;  the  others 
might  almost  be  counted  on  one's  fingers.  Of  the 
former,  some  of  the  requisites  and  characteristics 
have  already  been  pointed  out ;  the  latter  stand  in 
a  far  higher  position,  and  require  far  higher  pow- 
ers. It  has  now  become  almost  trite  to  remark  on 
the  decline  of  British  eloquence.  All  readers  of 
the  contemporary  gossip  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  and  all  who  are  old  enough  to  have 
heard  the  great  speakers  who  figured  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present,  are  ready  to  draw  an  unfavor- 
able contrast  between  the  parliamentary  orators  of 
our  own  day  and  their  predecessors.  It  is  true 
that,  from  the  insufficient  records  we  have  of  the 
speeches  of  the  latter,  we  are  not  able  ourselves  to 
institute  a  comparison  altogether-  satisfactory  to 
the  critical  judgment.  It  is  true,  also,  that  we  are 
somewhat  at  the  mercy  of  the  common  desire  of 
men  to  exalt  the  past — of  that  senile  querulousness 
which  leads  us  to  magnify  the  merits  of  dead 
actors,  or  the  charms  of  those  reigning  beauties 
who  were  the  toasts  of  our  youth.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  orators  who  shone  so  brilliantly 
during  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  passed  a 
severe  ordeal  of  criticism  ;  those  who  pronounced 
them  great  were  themselves  great  men,  and  on 
ather  subjects  we  have  always  been  content  to  bow 
to  their  opinions.  Our  records  of  the  speeches  of 
those  distinguished  statesmen  and  orators,  although 
imperfect,  are  still  sufficiently  clear  and  copious  to 
indicate  their  lofty  tone  of  thought,  and  the  pure, 
nervous  language  they  used.  They  even  justify, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  high  eulogium  passed  upon 
them  by  those  who  heard  them  delivered. 

In  our  own  day  there  are  no  such  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  judgment.  The  wonderful  progress 
recently  made  in  the  art  of  reporting  has  removed 
that  difficulty.  We  now  have  the  speeches  of  the 
first  orators  of  the  day  with  all  the  advantage 
which  the  taste  and  appreciation  of  highly  edu- 
cated men  can  superadd  to  mere  literal  and  me- 
chanical accuracy.  There  are  the  full  means  of 
forming  an  opinion.  Still,  the  most  biassed  ad- 
mirer of  the  present  must  admit  a  deficiency  of 
power  and  eloquence  as  compared  with  the  past. 
Yet  we  are  not  deficient  in  men  of  first-rate  talent 
— men  of,  perhaps,  more  general  information  and 
greater  knowledge  of  the  science  of  statesmanship, 
than  even  those  idols  of  their  country,  the  parlia- 
mentary orators  of  the  Georgian  era.  Lyndhurst, 
Brougham,  Peel,  Stanley  !  they  are  men  of  first- 
rate  ability.  In  what  may  be  termed  the  mechan- 
ics of  oratory,  in  all  that  part  of  the  art  of  the 
speaker  which  does  not  directly  depend  upon  the 
animating  spirit,  they  are  certainly  not  inferior  to 
any  of  those  great  men.  Mr.  Macaulay,  too,  as  a 
talking  essayist,  has  produced  effects  which,  for 
brilliancy  and  polish  of  language,  will  vie  even 
with  some  of  their  masterpieces.  It  is  in  the  ani- 
mus that  vivified  the  speeches  of  the  elder  orators 
— their  concentration  of  soul — their  indifference  to 
all  external  modifying  influences,  to  all  but  the  full 
development  of  the  spontaneous  creations  of  their 
intellects,  that  modern  speeches  are  deficient. 
What  have  been  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  what, 
in  a  popular  country,  must  ever  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agencies  of  change  1 

The  speeches  of  the  past  had  two  sources  of 


high  and  concentrated  interest :  the  one  arose 
where  the  speakers  were  engaged  in  direct  per- 
sonal contest.  Prominent  as  they  Were  before  the 
world,  their  combat  aroused  a  high  dramatic  inter- 
est. The  other  was  when  the  subjects  before  the 
senate  involved  considerations  so  important  as  com- 
pelled the  speakers  to  probe  to  the  very  first  prin- 
ciples on  which  human  society  is  based,  and  where 
their  oracular  effusions  presented  us  with  that 
noblest  and  most  enlarged  kind  of  virtue,  philoso- 
phy, animated  by  enthusiasm  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

Again,  the  speeches  of  Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox, 
Sheridan,  Grey,  Plunket,  and  the  earlier  speeches 
of  Brougham,  were  delivered  to  an  assembly,  the 
elite  of  whom  were  the  choice  spirits  of  the  age. 
The  greater  part  of  the  members  of  those  parlia- 
ments were  men  to  whom  politics  Were  a  pro- 
fession— with  too  many  a  trade.  At  that  time, 
under  the  influence  of  the  nomination  system,  the 
house  of  commons  was  the  highroad,  if  not  the 
sole  road,  to  political  power.  A  man  could  not 
then  so  readily  ride  into  office  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  multitude.  To  sway  the  house  of  commons 
was  then  much  more  essential  even  than  it  is  now. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  members  were  under- 
going their  training  for  parliamentary  speaking,  to 
whom  a  rigid  observation  of  those  who  were  to 
form  their  models  was  a  part  of  their  duty,  as 
being  a  part  Of  their  political  education.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  remainder  were  men  of  education  and 
long  political  .experience,  grown  old  in  the  habit 
of  weighing  the  relative  value  of  different  speak- 
ers. Thus  a  critical  tribunal  of  a  severe  charac- 
ter, not  unassisted  in  the  rigidity  of  its  scrutiny  by 
the  mutual  asperities  of  party,  was  established 
within  the  walls  of  parliament ;  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  thinking,  critical  public  of  that  day  pre- 
sented scarcely  more  than  a  reflex  of  it.  Then, 
parties  were  dependent  for  their  combinations  upon 
men  of  a  high  genius  for  politics  ;  now,  those  men 
of  genius  are  obliged  to  shape  their  course  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  movements  of  parties. 

Many  causes  combine  to  lessen  the  interest  of 
contemporary  speeches.  In  the  first  place,  the 
strong  excitement  of  personal  contest  on  personal 
grounds  is  wanting  to  them.  The  decencies  of 
debate,  as  regards  indulgence  in  personality,  are 
more  observed  in  the  modern  house  of  commons 
than  in  the  old  one.  Measures  are  attacked,  not 
men.  If  a  man  like  Lord  Stanley  secedes  from 
his  old  political  associates,  they  do  not  make  it  a 
personal,  but  a  political  difference.  No  crimina- 
tions or  recriminations  take  place,  beyond  those 
which  the  difference  of  political  opinions  gives  rise 
to  and  justifies.  The  house  has  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  public  ;  and  deference  is  paid  to  the 
public  by  public  men  merging  their  private  quar- 
rels in  the  more  important  contests  of  the  class  in- 
terests which  they  represent.  If,  indeed,  a  man 
like  Mr.  O'Connell,  for  instance,  contrives  to  unite 
in  his  own  person  the  suffrages  of  his  countrymen, 
he  then  becomes  an  object  of  attack  because  of  his 
influence ;  still,  we  have  none  of  that  direct  per- 
sonality which  characterized  the  contests  of  old, 
but  all  is  carried  on  under  a  thin  veil  of  irony,  or 
indirect  allusion. 

Another  and  a  more  influential  cause  of  the 
altered  tone  of  contemporary  eloquence  is  the 
altered  character  of  the  house  of  commons.  The 
extension  of  the  elective  principle,  which  dates 
from  the  reform  bill,  has  much  augmented  the 
numbers  and  increased  the  importance  of  a  class 
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of  members  for  whom  orators  half  a  century  ago 
would  have  entertained  the  most  profound  con- 
tempt— the  bona  fide  representatives  of  borough 
constituencies.  Public  men  find  it  necessary  to 
conciliate  them  ;  and  a  particular  style  of  speaking 
has  grown  into  favor  in  consequence.  Parliamen- 
tary orators  now  find  it  necessary  to  do  something 
more  than  merely  display  their  own  talents.  The 
commercial  calculating  spirit  of  the  bourgeoisie — 
though  these  borough  members  will  very  likely 
reject  the  term — jeers  at  fine  speaking.  It  comes 
to  transact  business,  not  to  be  amused  ;  for  that  it 
has  the  theatre,  or  the  last  new  novel.  It  has  rail- 
way-bills, local  government-bills,  and  free-trade 
dogmas  to  uphold  or  oppose  ;  and  its  time  is  too 
precious  to  be  wasted  on  prepared  perorations  or 
magnificent  exordiums.  It  requires  something 
practical ;  prefers  figures  of  arithmetic  to  figures 
of  rhetoric,  and  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  to 
poetry.  Great  questions  it  treats  to  a  cut  bono.  It 
knows  nothing  about  first  principles,  nor  can  it 
calculate  remote  consequences  ;  but  it  can  tell  to  a 
shilling  how  much  it  will  lose  or  gain  within  a 
month  by  a  proposed  change.  There  is  a  shrewd 
common  sense,  the  commonest  sense,  that  of  self- 
interest,  about  it,  which  makes  the  art  of  the  ora- 
tor a  dangerous  one,  if  he  be  bent  on  dazzling 
or  astonishing.  Insensibly  the  quality  of  con- 
temporary eloquence  has  become  deteriorated  in 
order  to  meet  the  taste  of  these  influential  men. 

Again  ;  this  country,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  has  been  undergoing  a  revolution — silent, 
slow,  and  gradual,  but  still  emphatically  a  revo- 
lution. It  has  been  an  age  of  compromises,  and 
the  greatest  compromises  of  all  are  still  in  pro- 
gress. To  speak  in  the  language  of  the  popular 
philosophy,  we  are  in  a  state  of  transition — a  con- 
dition of  things  favorable  to  the  development  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  statesman  or  the  philosopher,  but 
not  to  the  genius  of  the  poet  or  the  orator.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  more  remote  the  pros- 
pect of  change,  the  less  an  orator  hopes  for  the 
immediate  accomplishment  of  that  for  which  he  is 
striving  ;  the  more  earnest  and  enthusiastic  is  his 
advocacy ;  the  more  fearless  his  declaration  of 
principles ;  the  more  brilliant  and  fascinating  the 
picture  he  draws  of  the  good  to  be  attained — a 
picture  the  coarse  and  glaring  elements  of  which 
are  the  more  discovered,  the  more  near  it  is 
brought  to  the  mind's  eye  by  the  test  of  immediate 
practicability.  Finer  speeches  are  made  on  behalf 
of  any  given  object  fifty  years  before  it  is  near  ac- 
complishment, than  when  the  subject  is  worn 
threadbare,  and  the  edge  of  enthusiasm  dulled  by 
the  probable  termination  of  the  conflict.  It  was  so 
with  the  slavery  question  ;  it  was  so  with  reform. 
The  rule  applies  to  the  present  hour.  The  legis- 
lature is  working  out  in  detail  the  changes  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  people  to  effect  when  they 
carried  the  reform  bill.  Great  principles  are  al- 
most entirely  in  abeyance.  If  they  are  referred  to 
at  all,  it  is  chiefly  to  disavow  them  ;  for  our  public 
men  are  so  surrounded  by  the  men  of  figures  and 
mechanical  patchwork  statesmanship,  that  they  are 
compelled  to  affect  a  holy  horror  of  all  lofty  politi- 
cal aspiration,  lest  they  should  be  set  down  as 
theorists  or  philosophers,  and  so  be  ruined  for  life. 
Contests  in  either  house  are  now  no  longer  the  in- 
spiring scenes  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  elder 
orators  ;  they  are  mere  squabbles  of  detail,  tooth- 
and-nail  fights  about  degrees  of  concession.  Oc- 
casionally, but  rarely,  a  great  theme  will  arise, 
and  then  it  is  we  find  that  not  the  orators  but  the 


audience  are  in  fault.  It  is  cheering  to  see  the 
avidity  with  which  the  chief  men  of  the  day  will 
then  rush  to  slake  their  thirst  at  the  old  fountains. 
The  "practical"  men  look  on  in  utter  astonish- 
ment at  their  delirious  joy  in  being  thus  able  to  in- 
dulge the  day-dreams  of  their  youth,  and  fructify 
the  study  of  their  manhood.  Perhaps  their  confi- 
dence is  just  beginning  to  shake,  and  they  are 
looking  out  for  some  steady  mediocrity  in  whom  to 
put  their  political  faith  ;  when  the  inebriated  sin- 
ners, having  run  the  full  riot  of  their  intellectual 
debauch,  catch  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  mischief  they 
are  doing,  and  rush  hastily  back  to  the  old  steady 
ways,  which  they  know  from  experience  are 
strewn  with  votes,  to  them  more  precious  in  their 
sober  moments  than  all  the  flowers  of  poetry  or 
eloquence.  Their  dogged,  determined  dulness 
after  one  of  these  escapades  it  is  edifying  to  be- 
hold. 

Such  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
contemporary  orators  are  struggling.  It  was 
necessary  to  state  them  briefly,  because  in  esti- 
mating the  merits  and  describing  the  peculiarities 
of  the  leading  public  speakers  of  this  country  they 
will  not  so  much  be  judged  by  comparison  with 
any  ideal  standard  of  what  the  orator  should  be, 
as  considered  in  reference  to  those  modifying  influ- 
ences which  so  much  impair  their  brilliancy.  It. 
is  on  this  principle  that  we  select  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Lord  John  Russell  to  begin  with,  not  as  the 
greatest  orators  in  parliament,  but  because,  as  the 
leaders  in  the  house  of  commons,  they  afford  re- 
markable examples  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 

SIR    ROBERT    PEEL. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  his  emphatic 
declaration,  on  resigning  the  government  in  April, 
1835,  that  his  future  life  would  be  spent  in  the 
house  of  commons,  he  was,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
establishing  one  of  the  landmarks  by  which  the 
present  age  will  be  distinguished  from  its  pre- 
decessors. His  prophetic  promise  embodied  the 
conviction  of  a  statesman  preeminent  in  the  wis- 
dom which  studies  the  signs  of  the  times,  that 
hereafter  the  popular  or  representative  branch  of 
the  legislature,  regulated  no  doubt,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, by  the  will  of  the  monarch  and  the  theoreti- 
cal right  of  veto  of  the  peers,  will  be  the  really 
influential  power  in  the  state. 

But  Sir  Robert,  at  the  same  time,  exhibited  no 
slight  amount  of  self-knowledge.  Looked  at  in- 
ferentially,  that  declaration  showed  that  he  had 
formed  a  correct  estimate  of  his  own  position  and 
powers.  Sir  Robert  is  an  ambitious  man,  but  his 
ambition  is  of  a  high  and  honorable  character. 
He  covets  fame,  and  a  niche  in  the  history  of  his 
country,  more  than  personal  rank  or  dignities. 
His  ambition  is  not  that  which  would  be  satisfied, 
though  it  has  been  flattered,  by  having  two 
queens  as  his  voluntary  guests,  with  an  earl's 
coronet  glittering  in  the  distance.  Yet  to  one 
who  with  a  manly  independence  points  continually 
to  the  origin  of  his  family,  such  distinctions  might 
count  as  something.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ambition 
grasps  at  what  is  emphatically  the  power  of 
modern  times,  influence  over  the  opinions  of  his 
fellow-men.  He  wishes  to  leave  the  impress  of 
his  own  mind  upon  the  character  of  his  country- 
men. He  hopes  to  be  regarded,  if  not  as  the  pilot 
who  weathered  the  storm,  at  least  as  having  held 
the  helm  amidst  the  eddies  and  whirlpools  of  ex- 
asperated rival  interests.  Represented  as  they  are 
in  the  house  of  commons,  which  is  the  scene  of 
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their  action,  he  who  would  influence  them  must 
learn  the  art  of  commanding  the  ear  and  swaying 
the  passions  or  prejudices  of  that  assembly.  Of 
that  art  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  obtained  the  mastery. 
Therefore  he  acts  wisely,  with  the  examples  of 
Pulteney  and  Chatham  before  him,  in  not  quitting 
a  sphere  where  his  triumphs  are  certain,  and 
where  the  amount  he  may  store  up  of  good  for 
his  country,  and  fame  for  himself,  is  incalcu- 
lable. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  indeed  the  master-spirit  of 
the  house  of  commons.  Shiel  or  Macaulay  may 
be  more  brilliant,  may  approach  more  nearly  to 
the  ideal  standard  of  oratory ;  Lord  John  Russell 
may  excel  in  delicate  tact,  in  the  skilful  pointing 
of  party  allusions,  or  the  unpedantic  infusion 
among  them  of  philosophical  deductions ;  Lord 
Stanley  may  have  brought  the  keenest  intellectual 
powers  more  ably  to  the  service  of  political 
passion  ;  Mr.  Roebuck  may  have  used  the  wea- 
pons of  sarcasm  and  invective  with  more  reckless- 
ness and  effect ;  each  of  these  may,  in  some  sepa- 
rate quality,  excel  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  no  public 
speaker,  be  his  eloquence,  his  tact,  his  logical 
power,  or  his  moral  energy  and  political  earnest- 
ness, what  it  may,  surpasses  him  in  the  one  great 
art,  the  constant  object  of  his  efforts,  of  exercising 
influence  over  the  house  of  commons. 

To  gain  this  power  he  sacrifices  much.  Glimp- 
ses of  an  enthusiastic  temperament,  of  a  poetical 
relish,  of  ambitious  aspirations,  of  enlarged  views 
of  the  destiny  of  man,  have  been  given,  at  inter- 
vals long  distant,  in  his  speeches,  enough  to  show 
that,  had  he  chosen  to  persevere  in  the  more  orna- 
mental and  flowery  paths  of  oratory,  his  as- 
cendancy might  have  been  of  a  different  kind. 
But  as  it  is,  looking  to  his  reported  speeches  only, 
while  you  admit  their  comprehensiveness,  their 
verbal  copiousness  and  accuracy,  their  informa- 
tion, their  fertility  of  illustration,  and  the  sus- 
tained self-possession  which  they  indicate,  you  are 
still  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  high  reputation  as 
an  orator.  That  concentrated  thought  and  vigor- 
ous expression,  those  passages  of  rhetoric  pre- 
pared and  inlaid,  those  sudden  turns  of  humor, 
those  quick  flashes  of  imagination,  upon  which  the 
fame  of  great  orators,  past  and  present,  has  been 
so  mainly  founded,  you  look  for  in  vain  in  the 
speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  their  place  you 
have  a  steady,  persevering  pursuit  of  the  object  in 
view,  a  constant  reproduction  of  the  opinions  it  is 
desired  to  inculcate  on  the  auditory,  an  adroitness 
in  pressing  their  known  prejudices  into  the  ser- 
vice, and  a  general  plasticity  of  sentiment  and 
tone,  which  render  it  less  surprising  that  one  so 
indifferent  to  the  charms  of  oratory  should  have  at 
least  secured  its  solid  advantages.  His  object  is 
not  so  much  to  be  deemed  a  great  orator  as  to  pre- 
serve his  character  as  a  practical  statesman.  If 
the  two  are  incompatible  in  the  opinion  of  the 
great  mass  of  common-place  minds,  he  gives  up 
the  attempt  to  attain  the  one  reputation,  in  order 
to  secure  the  other.  He  never,  or  at  least  very 
seldom,  leaves  the  level  of  the  average  under- 
standing of  the  house.  He  chooses  his  subjects 
from  those  'which  most  occupy  the  minds  of  the 
mercantile  and  agricultural  members.  His  illus- 
trations are  for  the  most  part  utilitarian.  They 
point  to  positive  certain  advantages,  or  warn  of 
equally  certain  mischiefs.  He  will  sometimes  re- 
mind you  of  the  constitutional  fiction  that  each 
member  is  the  representative  of  the  whole  people, 
but  he  well  knows  the  truth  is  otherwise — that,  in 
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fact,  all  the  rival  interests  in  the  country  are 
arrayed  against  each  other  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  that  they  are  now  so  nearly  equal  in 
power  that  preponderance  of  concession  would  be 
fatal  to  some,  while  it  would  unduly  exalt  others 
and  make  them  too  powerful."  Hence  the  vague- 
ness of  Sir  Robert's  annunciations  of  policy,  the 
empty  pomposity  of  his  declarations  of  principle, 
the  verbose  inconclusiveness  of  his  whole  speeches. 
How  can  a  man  even  strive  at  high  eloquence, 
whose  political  fate  condemns  him  to  play  such  a 
part  ?  You  cannot  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  a 
general  charge  of  mediocrity.  Used  in  this  case, 
mediocrity  is  a  term  of  comparison,  disparage- 
ment. But  where  there  is  no  aim  at  anything 
higher — on  the  contrary,  a  studious  avoidance — 
the  term  appears  misapplied  if  it  means  an  inhe- 
rent mediocrity.  To  be  equal  to  your  position,  in 
whatever  sphere,  is  a  sign  of  greatness  of  mind. 
To  shape  out  your  own  means  and  accomplish 
your  end  with  them  entitles  you  to  choose  your 
own  measure  of  praise.  Sir  Robert  knows  his 
men,  and  speaks  to  them  in  the  language  they 
understand.  The  commons  are  to  him  a  large 
jury,  and  he  manages  them  in  the  spirit  of  an  ad- 
vocate. 

This  rejection  of  all  objects  save  that  of  obtain- 
ing influence  over  the  house  of  commons  has 
necessitated  a  constant  sacrifice  of  consistency  in 
opinion.  Sir  Robert  has  been  the  leader  and 
mouthpiece  of  his  party  through  singularly  check- 
ered and  changing  events.  He  led  their  oppo- 
sition to  emancipation  ;  he  led  a  great  portion  of 
them  in  their  support  of  that  measure.  He  was 
again  at  the  head  of  their  reunited  forces  in  the 
struggle  against  reform  ;  he  was  the  expounder, 
if  not  the  originator,  of  their  conforming  and  con- 
serving policy  when  the  reform  bill  had  become 
law.  In  the  long  and  glorious  campaign  of  the 
conservative  minority  against  whig  ascendancy, 
who  more  eloquent  or  more  apparently  sincere  in 
denouncing  the  policy  of  the  administration  than 
Sir  Robert  Peel?  He  comes  into  office  with  an 
overpowering  majority,  in  which  there  is  a  large 
infusion  of  the  mercantile  interest,  and  his  first  act 
in  power  is  to  adopt  those  portions  of  the  whig 
measures  which  would  rally  the  mercantile  in- 
fluence round  him,  without  utterly  compromising 
the  avowed  principles  and  interests  of  his  own 
party.  These  are  historical  facts,  but  they  would 
not  be  introduced  in  this  paper,  which  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  political,  did  they  not  directly  bear 
upon  the  character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  public 
speaking.  His  speeches  when  in  opposition,  and 
those  made  while  he  has  been  in  power,  differ  in 
tone.  The  former  are  full  of  that  ardor  of  as- 
sault which  is  natural  in  a  man  leading  his  party 
on  to  victory,  and  whose  only  duty  is  to  destroy  ; 
the  latter  breathe  a  spirit  of  moderation,  a  deter- 
mination to  check  and  curb,  which  are  equally 
natural  in  one  who  has  to  build  up.  All  party 
men  do  the  same.  Sir  Robert  only  does  it  with 
more  power  and  art;  with  the  addition,  that  it 
was  he  who  set  the  example  of  defending  this 
species  of  inconsistency  on  the  plea  of  necessity. 
Studying  his  career,  one  might  almost  decide  that 
he  has  been  preparing  the  house  of  commons  for 
his  ascendancy.  To  keep  his  station  as  the  leader 
of  a  party  which,  though  shaken  in  1829  and 
again  in  1830,  had  within  itself  the  elements  of 
permanency,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  stand 
forth  as  the  uncompromising  advocate  of  their 
then   opinions.     When,  as  their  leader,  he   se- 
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ceded  from  some  of  those  opinions,  he  strength- 
ened his  own  position  by  transferring  their  faith 
fro™  the  opinion  to  the  man.  Having  thus  ac- 
quired power,  having  spread  his  fame  far  and 
wide  for  practical  statesmanship,  he  turns  round 
and  says,  Henceforth  I  will  be  free  to  propose  my 
plans.  You  may  support  them  or  not  as  you 
choose.  Meanwhile,  the  same  disorganization  of 
party  was,  by  the  same  causes,  effected  among 
his  opponents,  many  of  whom  learned  to  adopt 
th-3  cry,  "  Measures,  not  men,"  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  look  for  those  measures  to  the  man 
whom  they  had  been  used  to  denounce.  When 
"  II.  B."  published  his  print  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
with  pickaxe  in  hand,  macadamizing  his  own  road 
by  breaking  up  parties  into  fragments,  he  hit  out 
a  great  truth. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  speeches  are  an  index  to  his 
career,  not  merely  in  the  opinions  they  convey, 
but  in  their  quality  and  tone.  In  the  whole  of 
his  early  parliamentary  life,  indeed,  up  to  within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  they  look  chameleon-like, 
the  hue  that  prevailed  among  his  party.  They 
were  arguments,  sometimes  elaborate  and  founded 
on  logical  deduction,  (for  Sir  Robert,  with  all  his 
mystification,  can  be  logical  when  he  likes,)  some- 
times temporary  and  founded  on  utilitarian  con- 
siderations, sometimes  the  sudden  growth  of  his 
dexterity  in  debate,  but  always  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  a  certain  set  of  principles  marked  out,  not 
by  him,  but  for  him.  Yet,  even  in  his  most  un- 
compromising harangues,  if  he  could  gain  his  ob- 
ject without  directly  pledging  himself,  he  would. 
For  instance,  on  Mr.  Pluuket's  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  that  gentle- 
man had  asked,  "  What  has  the  state  to  do  with 
religion?"  Sir  Robert  undertook  to  answer  the 
question.  How  did  he  do  it?  By  an  appeal  to 
the  highest  principles  for  the  recognition  of  the 
divine  authority  in  the  direction  of  human  affairs? 
No  ;  but  he  reminded  Mr.  Plunket  that  he  had 
himself  felt  it  necessary,  in  deference  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  to  preface  his  motion  by  a 
proclamation  of  his  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Plunket  felt  how 
important  would  such  a  declaration  be,  on  ac- 
count of  the  influence  which  religion  has  over  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  England,  was  not  that  rea- 
son enough  why  religion  should  not  be  left  out  of 
the  question?"  Thus  the  duty  of  the  church  in 
the  spiritual  government  of  man  was  made  to  de- 
pend first  on  Mr.  Plunket's  declaration,  and 
secondly  on  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. Had  those  feelings  been  the  other  way, 
there  was  an  end  of  the  obligation.  Such  ad  cap- 
iaadum  arguments  abound  in  the  early  speeches 
of  Sir  Robert;  they  are  also  to  be  found  in  his 
late  ones.  It  is  a  common  trick  with  him,  and 
his  supporters  are  so  pleased  at  the  temporary 
triumph  it  yields,  that  they  overlook  the  lurking 
weakness  of  principle. 

Now  it  was  while  engaged  in  this  species  of 
advocacy  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  style  as  aspeaker 
was  formed,  and  he  has  never  wholly  discarded 
the  habits  he  then  acquired.  Without  going  the 
length  of  doubting  the  sincerity  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  his  early  character  of  Protestant  cham- 
pion, one  may  be  permitted  to  estimate  the  de- 
gree of  his  fervor.  We  are  not  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  his  political  character,  but  inquiring  into 
the  causes  of  his  style  of  oratory  ;  and,  of  all  elo- 
quence which  is  not  mere  scholastic  exercise,  a 
degree   of  enthusiasm   is  a  necessary  condition. 
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Now  it  is  not  easy  to  associate  the  idea  of  sin- 
cere earnestness  with  the  speeches  made  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  his  character  of  advocate  of  the 
conservative  party,  although  they  by  no  means 
encourage  the  suspicion  of  deliberate  insincerity. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  remind  your- 
self that  when  the  future  champion  first  entered 
parliament  he  refused  to  pledge  himself  to  oppose 
emancipation,  or  that  he  took  up  the  cause  when 
it  afforded  a  ladder  for  ambition.  No  imputation 
of  motives  is  necessary.  The  speeches  rather 
suggest  the  picture  of  a  man  of  cold  temperament, 
who  had,  by  some  process  or  other,  brought  him- 
self to  the  conviction  that  he  ought  to  pursue  a 
certain  course,  and  whose  ingenuity  was  at  work 
to  find  good  reasons  for  it,  and  arguments  in  its 
defence.  They  are  like  an  elaborate  address 
spoken  from  a  brief.  They  are  very  ingenious, 
very  convincing,  very  powerful ;  could  only  have 
been  delivered  by  a  man  of  first-rate  talents,  and 
who  could  command  any  subject  he  touched  upon  ; 
but  they  are  deficient  in  true  eloquence.  There  is 
none  of  that  lofty  thought  which  follows  a  reliance 
on  high  principle.  On  the  contrary,  they  eschew 
principles,  and  fight  the  battle  on  details.  There  is 
a  want  of  "heart"  in  them.  There  are  none  of 
those  sudden  touches  which  stir  the  soul.  They 
appeal  to  the  thinking  faculty,  not  to  the  moral 
nature  or  the  passions.  The  language  is  correct, 
nay,  faultless,  without  being  powerful.  The 
illustrations  are  apt  and  serviceable,  but  dry. 
There  is  a  want  of  that  warm  coloring  which  an 
ardent  spirit  infuses  into  a  favorite  theme. 

Sir  Robert's  speeches  against  the  reform  bill, 
though  falling  very  far  short  of  the  high  eloquence 
so  imposing  a  theme  might  have  inspired,  were 
more  concentrated  and  vigorous,  because  there  he 
was  more  in  earnest.  He  had  already  made  him- 
self the  most  distinguished  man  in  the  old  house 
of  commons.  His  ideas,  his  illustrations,  were  all 
associated  with  a  state  of  things  very  different  from 
that  which  was  threatened  while  that  great  strug- 
gle was  proceeding.  It  was,  therefore,  natural 
that  he  should  view  with  real  alarm  the  prospect 
of  so  utter  a  subversion  of  those  established  habits 
of  thought  on  which  his  influence  was  founded. 
At  that  time  all  was  fear  or  despair  in  the  minds 
of  the  friends  of  constitutional  government.  Hope 
— the  first  prompting  of  that  statesmanship  which 
has  since  shaped  out  the  art  of  ruling  the  new  as 
formerly  the  old — had  not  yet  dawned  on  the  con- 
servative leader.  He,  therefore,  spoke  in  earnest ; 
and  his  speeches  on  the  reform  bill  may  be  point- 
ed to  as  being  the  best  he  ever  made.  In  fact,  he 
was  there  speaking  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  his 
party. 

But  his  later  speeches  during  the  last  two  years 
of  his  leadership  of  opposition  ;  when  the  victory 
was  won,  but  the  leader  delayed  the  triumph  ;  and 
since  he  has  assumed  power  almost  on  his  own 
personal  responsibility  ;  these  reflect,  all  the  defects 
ascribed  to  the  earlier  ones,  but  much  increased  ; 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  personal  restraint 
imposed  on  him  and  the  more  extended  political 
insincerity  required,  as  he  seems  to  think,  by  a 
statesman  whose  position  amidst  rival  parties 
obliges  him,  in  order  to  gain  his  objects,  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  all. 

If  posterity  shall  decide  to  rank  Sir  Robert  Peel 
among  great  men,  he  will  rather  be  classed  among 
the  statesmen  than  among  the  orators.  He  may 
be  talked  of  with  Walpole,  but  not  with  Pitt  or 
Fox.     Oratory  is  a  severe  and  exacting  art.     Its 
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object  is  not  merefy  to  excite  the  passions  or  sway 
the  judgment,  but  also  to  produce  models  for  the 
delight  or  admiration  of  mankind.  It  is  a  study 
which  will  not  brook  a  divided  attention.  The 
orator  speaks  rarely,  at  long  intervals,  during  which 
he  saturates  his  mind  with  his  subject,  while  cast- 
ing it  in  the  mould  to  which  his  taste  guides  him, 
as  being  the  most  calculated  to  enhance  by  its 
charm  the  intrinsic  worth  or  beauty  of  his  thoughts. 
Like  the  poet,  he  works  either  from  love  of  his 
theme,  or  in  the  anticipation  of  triumph.  But  the 
exigencies  of  modern  political  warfare  have  called 
into  ly?ing  a  class  of  public  speakers,  whose  effu- 
sions fall  as  far  short  of  those  of  the  professed  ora- 
tor in  permanent  beauty  as  they  excel  them  in 
immediate  utility.  As  the  character  of  the  house 
of  commons,  remodelled  under  the  reform  bill,  has 
become  more  business-like,  so  the  most  popular 
and  powerful  speakers  there  are  those  who,  re- 
jecting the  beautiful,  apply  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tical. Eloquence  has  become  a  positive  element 
of  power.  A  party  leader  is  compelled  to  enter 
with  almost  equal  energy  into  the  most  trifling  as 
into  the  most  important  affairs.  He  must  be  always 
ready  with  facts,  with  arguments,  with  simulated 
enthusiasm ;  he  must  identify  himself  with  all  the 
interests  of  those  whom  he  would  lead.  Even 
were  there  time  for  that  preparation  which  a  great 
orator  needs,  there  is  no  scope  for  his  display. 

At  the  head  of  this  class  of  public  speakers — of 
those  who  either  do  not  aim  at,  or  fall  short  of 
acquiring,  the  divine  art  which,  harmonizing  lan- 
guage till  it  becomes  a  music,  and  shaping  thought 
into  a  talisman,  gives  a  man  the  right  to  be  called 
an  orator — stands  forth,  conspicuously,  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  We  have  already  said  that  he  sacrifices 
much  possible  fame  as  an  orator,  in  order  to  secure 
substantial  influence  as  a  statesman.  Some  may 
be  prepared  to  combat  this ;  to  say  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  inherent  mediocrity  is  such  that  he  could 
not,  if  he  would,  have  rivalled  even  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  living  orators,  much  less  the  mighty 
dead.  But  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  man  of 
such  high  and  such  varied  attainments,  one  in 
whom  the  scholastic  fervor  has  survived  amidst  the 
uncongenial  pursuits  of  a  stormy  political  life,  one 
who,  as  for  instance  in  his  speech  at  Glasgow,  and 
in  some  few  of  his  speeches  in  parliament,  or  at 
public  places,  has  breathed  the  purer  atmosphere 
of  poetry  and  philosophy ;  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  believe  that,  had  he  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  and  imitation  of  the  greatest  models,  to  the 
perfection  of  style,  to  the  discriminating  choice  of 
language,  he  could  not  have  elevated  himself  as  an 
orator  to  the  highest  rank.  No  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
aim  is  different.  His  political  weight  depends  on 
his  power  of  charming  or  influencing  the  house  of 
commons.  He  has  studied  political  opinion  until 
even  its  minutest  shades  are  made  palpable  to  him. 
They  are  all  more  or  less  represented  in  the  popu- 
lar assembly,  and  there  he  displays  his  knowledge 
of  all  their  wants,  and  avails  himself,  concealing 
his  purpose,  of  all  their  rivalries  and  prejudices. 
Not  one  but  finds,  from  time  to  time,  an  echo  in  the 
speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  His  caution,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  his  determination,  are  so  well 
known,  that  the  slightest  hint  he  lets  fall  as  to  his 
purposes  is  instantly  caught  up.  One  cause  of  the 
breathless  attention  with  which  he  is  heard  is,  that 
each  section  of  the  house  is  anxious  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  of  his  future  policy,  knowing  well 
that  he  will  not  utter  any  direct  promise  as  a  mere 
flourish,  or  unless  he  means  to  fulfil  it.     If  he  be 


oracular  in  his  mystery,  he  is  often  equally  so  in 
his  studied  mystification.  As  no  man  can  mora 
clearly  explain  himself  when  he  pleases,  so  no 
man  can  more  adroitly  wrap  up  his  real  meaning 
in  an  unintelligible  involvement  of  words.  Some- 
times a  sturdy  radical,  or  an  indignant  agriculturist, 
determines  to  catch  the  eel  by  the  tail  and  electrify 
him.  He  puts  some  plain,  direct  question,  and 
demands  an  answer.  You  think  Sir  Robert  must 
now  be  fairly  posed,  his  veil  must  be  rent,  parties 
must  soon  resume  their  old  habits,  for  he  must  say 
something  positive  on  which  a  war-cry  can  bo 
raised.  He  rises,  leans  forward  on  the  table,  play- 
ing with  his  glasses,  or  puts  his  hands  under  the 
tails  of  his  blue  frock-coat,  and,  in  the  most  open 
and  candid  way,  declares  his  determination  to  an- 
swer frankly  the  question  that  has  been  put  to  him. 
This  is  satisfactory, — it  nropitiates.  All  are  on  tiio 
qui  vtve.  There  is  hushed  silence  ;  all  heads  are 
stretched  forward  in  expectation  of  the  announce- 
ment of  policy.  Perhaps  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Lord  Palmerston  exchange  a  glance  or  smile  of 
incredulity,  for  they  know  their  man.  Meanwhile 
the  soft,  bland  voice  has  poured  itself  forth,  its 
faintest  tone  heard  in  the  most  remote  corner,  the 
bearing  bespeaks  a  full  consciousness  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  d  uty  of  the  moment,  the  face  wears  the 
placid  expression  of  innocence.  You  are  fairly  pre- 
possessed for  such  a  man.  But  what  is  he  saying  ? 
By  that  cheer  from  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  Sancho, 
Mr.  Bright,  he  appears  to  have  said  something 
pleasant  to  the  manufacturers.  But  that  roar  of  de- 
light from  the  other  side?  Oh,  he  has  convulsed 
the  country  gentlemen  by  some  well-limed  compli- 
ment to  agriculture.  Another  cheer,  more  general, 
is  the  reward  of  some  pompous  maxim  of  the  pub- 
lic good.  It  is  clear  the  house  has  warmed  to  him. 
The  more  kindly  they  entertain,  the  more  candid 
grow  the  speaker's  tones,  the  more  earnest  is  he 
to  do  the  best  which  the  state  of  things  allows. 
An  elaborate  statement  follows  of  the  different 
courses  open  to  him,  of  their  several  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  in  all  of  which  he  adroitly 
rouses  the  prejudices  slumbering  for  the  momeqt 
around  him,  and  establishes  a  sympathy  with  each  ; 
centring  hopes  in  himself,  and  setting  old  hatreds 
against  each  other  ;  until,  having  thus  led  the  vari- 
ous parties  into  a  mental  melee,  he  winds  up  with 
an  "  upon  the  whole,"  leading,  with  pompous  affec- 
tation of  resolve,  to  a  declaration  of  what  he  means 
to  do,  which,  in  fact,  comprises — in  an  artful  woof 
of  phrases,  sounding,  but  bodiless — almost  every- 
thing that  he  does  not  mean  to  do.  Meanwhile  he 
has  skilfully  diverted  the  attention  of  all  from  the 
real  point  at  issue,  to  their  mutual  jealousies  and 
asperities.  Ten  to  one  he  sits  down  "  amidst,  loud 
cheers,"  having  uttered  much,  but  avowed  nothing. 
It  may  be  asked,  how  can  such  a  body  be  so  trans- 
parently cajoled  ?  The  answer  is,  It  is  done — done 
every  day,  in  almost  every  speech  ;  and,  the  more 
it  is  done,  the  more  they  seem  to  like  it. 

If  Sir  Robert  has  acquired,  by  long  study  and 
practice,  the  art  of  leading  and  moulding  to  his 
will  a  body  of  several  hundred  intelligent  men,  he 
may  be  pardoned  if  the  matter  of  his  speeches  be 
not  first-rate.  The  character  given  already  to  his 
earlier  speeches  applies  to  his  later  ones.  Neither 
the  thoughts  nor  the  language  ever  rise  above  the 
level  of  common  sense.  They  are  not  of  that  am- 
bitious character  which  invites  criticism.  They 
are  political  manoeuvres  and  purposes  put  into  lan- 
guage, because  a  free  constitution  requires  that 
the  people  should  be  parties  to  the  policy  of  states- 
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men.  The  difference  between  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  other  statesmen  is,  that  he  does  not  think  in 
public,  does  not  invite  the  public  to  think  with  him. 
He  forms  his  plans  out  of  the  elements  of  thought 
he  finds  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  trusts  to 
each  party  liking  the  ingredient  it  has  separately 
contributed  to  the  hash. 

A  stranger  to  the  house  of  commons,  who,  hav- 
ing heard  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  influence  there,  had 
conceived  some  ideal  portrait  of  a  great  orator, 
would  assuredly  be  disappointed.  He  would  ob- 
serve in  his  speeches  a  want  of  strong  reasoning 
on  fixed  principles,  a  lax,  loose,  many-sided  mode 
of  viewing  the  most  vital  questions,  and  a  great 
command  of  that  sort  of  logic  which  takes  in  com- 
mon minds  by  clever  fallacies.  He  would  look  in 
vain  for  vivid  imagination  or  profound  thought. 
He  would  find  no  outline  of  a  complete  scheme  of 
policy,  nor  any  one  ruling  idea  with  which  his 
own  views  and  political  sympathies  could  associate. 
The  style  he  would  pronounce  inartificial ;  not  that 
there  is  no  attempt  at  construction,  but  that  the 
speech  is  so  crowded  with  extraneous  matter  and 
the  speaker  has  so  many  ends  to  gain,  that  a  per- 
fect plan  would  be  impossible.  He  would  complain 
of  verbosity,  of  repetition  of  ideas,  nay,  whole 
arguments  in  different  words,  and  then  imperfectly 
expressed,  of  a  pervading  pretension  to  something 
very  profbund  which  constantly  falls  short  of  ac- 
complishment. Of  the  action  used  by  the  speaker 
he  would  be  tempted  to  say  that  it  was  neither 
modest  as  becomes  an  unassuming  reasoner,  nor 
commanding  as  ought  to  be  the  action  of  a  great 
orator.  He  would  see  at  one  time  a  pompous 
solemnity  leading  to  nothing ;  at  another,  the  most 
trivial  postures  of  every-day  after-dinner  conversa- 
tion ushering  in  the  most  important  topics.  His 
elbow  resting  on  the  table  before  him,  while  his 
pointed  finger  shakes  ominously  at  his  opponents, 
and  one  leg  is  crossed  over  the  other — the  posture 
of  a  man  laying  down  an  argument  to  a  familiar 
friend  ;  or,  his  thumbs  buried  in  the  pockets  of  his 
capacious  waistcoat,  while  his  coat  is  thrown  back 
ostentatiously,  as  some  foreigners  do  to  show  their 
fine  velvet  linings ;  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the 
case,  his  hands  hidden  under  his  coat-tails,  while 
he  stands  much  as  he  might  with  his  back  to  the 
fire — these  are  not  exactly  the  positions  or  gestures 
of  a  great  orator. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  the  defects  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  his  speeches  or  his  actions 
are  looked  at  critically,  you  cannot  fail  to  admire 
his  ease  and  self-possession,  the  thorough  knowl- 
edge he  has,  even  to  the  minutest  details,  of  every 
subject  he  undertakes,  the  adroitness  with  which 
he  enters  into  all  the  different  feelings,  prejudices, 
and  interests  which  surround  him,  and  the  wit  he 
evinces  in  wielding  them  so  as  to  produce  all  the 
appearance  of  enthusiasm,  and  in  moulding  them 
to  his  purpose,  of  subduing  their  varieties  to  one 
harmonious  course  of  action.  In  the  art  of  man- 
aging the  house  of  commons  he  is,  indeed,  unri- 
valled. 


The  Malta  Times  has  the  following  from  Con- 
stantinople, dated  the  28th :  "  We  understand 
that  Sir  Stratford  Canning  has  addressed  a  strong 
remonstrance  to  the  Porte  on  the  subject  of  the 
impediments  which  have  been  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  construction  of  a  Protestant  Church  in 
Jerusalem.     The  conduct  of  the  Porte  in  persist- 


ing in  its  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Protestant  place  of  worship  in  the  Holy  Land 
will  appear  the  more  extraordinary  when  the 
deep  obligations  under  which  she  is  placed  to  the 
British  government  are  taken  into  consideration  ; 
when  it  is  recollected  that  it  is  almost  solely  to 
British  aid  that  she  owes  the  possession  of  Jerusa- 
lem itself.  After  every  endeavor  to  make  the 
Porte  comprehend  the  reasonableness  and  justice 
of  our  demands,  and  to  remove  the  futile  objec- 
tions by  which  they  were  met,  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  has,  we  understand,  taken  the  only 
course  which  remained  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
positive  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  He  has 
now,  we  believe,  placed  before  it  in  unanswerable 
terms  the  grounds  on  which  we  ask  a  privilege 
conceded  to  so  many  other  nations — a  privilege 
which  with  them,  indeed,  has  now  assumed  the 
character  of  a  right,  and  has  urged  upon  it,  in  a 
manner  which  we  trust  will  admit  of  no  further 
evasion,  the  necessity  of  a  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  English  public  will  no  doubt  learn 
with  much  satisfaction  the  nature  of  the  steps 
taken  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning  in  a  question 
which  has  excited  an  unusual  interest  amongst 
the  most  influential  and  respectable  men  of  all 
classes.  We  may  hope,  from  the  success  of  nego- 
tiations similarly  carried  on  by  his  excellency,  that 
the  difficulties  which  have  so  long  surrounded  this 
important  subject  will  speedily  be  removed,  and 
that  England  will  ere  long  have  a  Protestant 
Church  in  Jerusalem. 


Sir  H.  Pottinger. — The  country  will  be  far 
from  grudging  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  a  pension  ; 
but  we  hope  a  condition  may  be  annexed  to  the 
grant  for"  suspending  it  during  such  period  as  Sir 
Henry  shall  be  in  the  receipt  of  some  higher 
salary  on  account  of  any  office  he  may  hold  under 
government ;  and  we  further  hope  that  this  condi- 
tion may  be  early  put  in  force.  Sir  Henry  is 
still  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  if  Sir  John  Hob- 
house's  panegyric  be  no  more  beyond  the  truth 
than  we  believe  it  to  be,  when  he  says  that  "it 
was  impossible  for  such  services  to  be  rendered 
by  any  other  individual  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  which  they  had  been  performed  by  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger,"  we  should  be  sorry  that  so  efficient  an 
officer  should  be  laid  upon  the  shelf.  If  a  colony 
requiring  a  first-rate  man  of  business  to  administer 
its  government  should  be  unable  to  pay  a  salary 
adequate  to  the  deserts  of  this  distinguished  and 
successful  diplomatist,  in  that  case  we  would 
allow  the  salary  and  the  pension  to  run  on  to- 
gether;  but  there  are  prizes  worth  Sir  Henry's 
acceptance,  and  in  places  where  his  services 
would  be  most  acceptable.  Whenever  a  vacancy 
should  occur  in  Ceylon,  or  in  one  of  the  three 
Presidencies,  or  in  the  Governor-Generalship  of 
India,  or  of  Canada,  (supposing  Lord  Metcalfe's 
health  should  require  his  retirement,)  in  fields  like 
these,  worthy  of  his  statesmanship,  we  would 
fain  see  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  employed,  and  it 
would  be  no  drawback  to  our  satisfaction  that  his 
pension  should  be  in  the  mean  time  saved  to  the 
country,  and  he  none  the  worse,  but  all  the  better. 
We  really  believe  Mr.  Hume's  economy  more 
wisely  displayed  on  the  present  occasion,  when  he 
would  fairly  pay  for  valuable  services,  than  ever 
before  by  that  gentleman. —  Times. 
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From  the  Atlas. 
INDIAN   LITERATURE    AND    JOURNALISM. 

From  some  Indian  statistics  recently  published, 
it  would  appear  that  while  the  importation  into 
India  of  all  articles  of  dress,  particularly  of  milli- 
nery, was  rapidly  increasing-,  the  importation  of 
books  was  almost  proportionally  decreasing.  Un- 
doubtedly the  prima  facie  inference  from  these 
facts  is  unfavorable  to  the  activity  of  the  mental 
life  of  India.  Perhaps,  however,  greater  facilities 
of  internal  communication  have  led  to  an  increase 
of  circulating  libraries  in  India;  so  that  though 
the  number  of  books  imported  have  fallen  off,  a 
larger  number  of  persons  now  read  those  which 
are  imported  than  did  formerly.  The  surprising 
increase  in  the  number  of  Indian  newspapers, 
which  fill  their  columns  with  extracts  from  our  most 
popular  publications,  and  the  large  circulation  in 
India  of  our  own  journals,  have,  too,  it  must  be 
recollected,  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
book  reading  in  a  country  where  books  are  very 
expensive,  for  they  supply  the  substance,  without 
imposing  the  cost,  of  our  current  literature.  We 
are  the  more  inclined  to  accept  this  explanation 
of  the  fact,  because  the  press  of  India  is,  we  ob- 
serve, by  no  means  inactive  in  bringing  forth  works 
of  real  value  and  of  permanent  importance.  In 
looking  through  the  advertisements  of  a  single 
paper  received  by  the  last  mail,  we  see  many  indi- 
cations that  great  ability  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  Hindoo  antiquities  and  literature — a  study 
profitable  as  inseparably  connected  with  native  im- 
provement, by  giving  us  a  more  correct  comprehen- 
sion of  the  Hindoo  mind,  its  weaknesses,  and 
where  most  readily  assailable — that  quite  as  much 
talent  is  employed  in  the  holier  work  of  preparing 
works  suited  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity — 
that  Protestantism  in  India  has  as  staunch  defend- 
ers against  Romish  heresy  and  Puseyite  errors  as 
at  home — that  elaborate  and  detailed  reports  on 
the  Various  branches  of  its  administration — on 
law,  police,  finance,  education,  &c.  &c. — are  just 
as  popular  with  the  supreme  government  of  India 
as  they  are  in  Downing  street — that  military  me- 
moirs find  circulation — that  works  on  Indian  polit- 
ical relations  have  a  rapid  sale — that  not  only  has 
Calcutta  now  its  Quarterly,  but  that  its  local  press 
has  given  birth  to  an  epic,  (the  Invisible  World,  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  a  Baptist  missionary,)  rivalling 
Paradise  Lost  itself  in  length. 

The  native  mind  of  India,  moreover,  gives  occu- 
pation to  a  press  of  its  own.  The  native  journals 
are  even  more  numerous  than  the  British  newspa- 
pers of  India,  and  considering  the  people  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  they  are  conducted  with  ability 
comparatively  as  great.  They  are,  however,  in 
the  main,  either  hostile  to  Christianity  from  Deism, 
or  are  avowedly  devoted  to  the  support  of  native 
superstition.  Nor  can  they  be  said,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  favorable  to  the  supremacy  of  the  rule  of  the 
stranger.  Insensibly,  it  may  indeedbe  remarked, 
our  civilization  is  penetrating  into  their  columns, 
and  by  the  very  reproduction  of  our  news  the  cause 
of  native  improvement  is  unconsciously  advanced 
by  disabusing  their  readers  of  traditionary  preju- 
dices, and  stimulating  curiosity  as  to  Western  art 
and  science.  For  the  present  state  of  the  native 
press  the  government  of  India  is  itself  much  to 
blame  ;  for  by  the  encouragement  it  has  given  to 
Orientalism  in  the  cause  of  Education,  it  has  pro- 
moted the  publication  of  journals  devoted  to  Brah- 
minical  absurdities  and  to  visionary  schemes  of 


native  independence.  Now,  however,  that  Sir 
Henry  Harding  is  resolutely  advancing  vernacular 
education — that  is  European  literature,  science, 
and  art,  conveyed  through  the  indigenous  lan- 
guages of  India — it  is  no  unreasonable  expectation 
that  a  few  short  years  will  spontaneously  produce 
a  native  press  in  the  interests  of  Christian  truth, 
European  literature,  and  British  connexion. 

That  the  British  press  of  India  is  very  ably, 
though  somewhat  too  violently,  conducted,  no  one 
who  knows  it  can  deny.  On  political,  civil,  and 
military  affairs,  its  information  is  both  correct  and 
interesting ;  its  views  generally  sensible,  its  feel- 
ings thoroughly  British  ;  and,  however  much  wo 
may  afFect  to  deny  the  fact,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that,  indirectly,  Indian  journals  have  on  these  sub- 
jects very  considerable  influence  on  public  opinion 
at  home.  To  the  general  tone  of  Indian  society 
their  own  interests,  of  course,  make  them  respond  ; 
and  of  its  broader  and  coarser  traits  they  are  to  be 
received  as  a  reflex.  In  this  respect  they  are 
quite  as  obnoxious  to  the  reproach  of  clique-ism 
and  personalities  as  was  the  press  of  this  country 
itself  some  twenty  years  ago ;  but  even  in  this 
regard,  they  are,  considering  the  short  time  free- 
dom of  the  press  has  been  tolerated  in  India,  and 
the  want  of  political  importance  journals  must  al- 
ways have  in  a  country  where  they  can  have  very 
little  influence  in  the  policy,  and  none  at  all  in  the 
personnel,  of  its  government,— the  press  of  India  is, 
on  the  whole,  creditable  to  Indian  society  and  to 
those  who  conduct  it.  Indeed,  for,  what  in  the 
estimation  of  those  at  home  most  deeply  interested 
in  India  must  be  considered  as  its  chief  fault,  soci- 
ety in  India  is,  perhaps,  more  responsible  than  its 
conductors  :  that  fault  is  the  very  small  importance 
paid  by  it  to  the  material  state  and  concerns  of  In- 
dia and  of  its  native  populalion — matters  about 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  readers  of  In- 
dian newspapers  have,  we  fear,  small  care  ;  the 
cause  being  ignorance  of  vernacular  languages. 

There  are  not,  however,  wanting  evidences  of 
improvement  even  in  this  important,  and  (to  an  In- 
dian editor  tormented  with  Calcutta,  Bombay,  or 
Madras  gossip,  mofussil  tittle-tattle,  military  move- 
ments, revenue  and  fiscal  appointments,  and  gene- 
ral politics)  difficult  point.  The  success  which 
has  attended  the  attention  which  the  distinguished 
paper  published  at  Serampore  gives  to  the  mate- 
rial concerns  of  India,  (though  we  regret  that  its 
former  stern  impartiality  no  longer  always  prevails 
in  its  columns,)  has  excited  the  rivalry  of  other 
Indian  journals  to  the  wants  and  the  wrongs  of  the 
native  population.  Anticipations  of  further  im- 
provement may,  too,  be  indulged  from  the  whole- 
some influence  on  journalism  which  the  publication 
of  a  Quarterly  Review  at  the  seat  of  supreme  gov- 
ernment, discussing  in  a  calm  and  comprehensive 
spirit  the  questions  the  newspapers  more  hastily 
and  narrowly  debate,  must  have  ;  just  as  a  new  era 
in  English  newspapers  may  be  dated  from  the 
success  of  our  own  Quarterlies.  The  Calcutta 
Review  is  now  fairly  launched  on  what,  we  trust, 
will  be  a  long  and  prosperous  voyage  in  the  stormy 
but  healthy  sea  of  literature  and  politics.  In  spite 
of  some  defects  in  workmanship,  which  a  little  ex- 
perience will  quickly  supply,  it  promises  well. 
From  the  earlier  numbers  it  might,  indeed,  have 
been  feared  that  it,  too,  would  neglect  the  mate- 
rial wants  of  India,  and  apply  itself  exclusively  to 
Hindoo  antiquities  and  literature,  and  to  the  more 
exciting  political  occurrences  of  the  day  ;  but  the 
admirable  paper  on  the  State  of  Indigenous  Educa- 
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tion,  in  the  fourth,  and  the  valuable  articles  on  the 
Corruptions  of  the  Police,  and  on  Bengal  as  it  is,  in 
the  fifth  number,  just  received,  relieve  us  of  all 
apprehension  on  that  score.  Let  it  only  proceed 
in  the  spirit  of  these  contributions,  and  in  real  sub- 
stantial usefulness  it  will  far  exceed  its  older  con- 
temporaries at  home,  in  which  an  inordinate  sup- 
ply of  twaddle  now  appears.  In  the  last  named 
article  the  reviewer  concurs  in  the  objections  we 
have  so  frequently  urged  to  the  longer  continuance 
of  the  salt  monopoly.  He  admits  that  Bengal  is 
at  present  miserably  under  supplied  with  that  ar- 
ticle, that  the  price  at  which  salt  is  now  sold 
there  "  is  unreasonably  and  inconveniently  high 
for  a  poor  population,"  and  that  this  "necessary 
of  life  has  in  too  many  instances  become  a  costly 
and  almost  unattainable  luxury  ;"  and  he  adds, 
that  in  salt  alone  does  taxation  press  more  heavily 
on  the  natives  under  the  British  than  under  any 
previous  dynasty.  We  rejoice  thus  to  find  that 
this  subject  is  concurrently  becoming  in  India  and 
in  England  the  subject  of  deep  censure.  And  to 
encourage  onr  contemporaries  there  to  discuss  it, 
we  would  whisper  in  their  ears  the  belief  of  all 
well-informed  persons  here  that  the  subject  needs 
only  a  proper  ventilation  to  induce  the  court  of  di- 
rectors to  substitute  customs  duties  on  imported 
salt  for  their  present  monopoly.  On  this  point,  at 
least,  the  directors  would  not  dislike  the  pressure 
of  a  little  wholesome  public  opinion.  We  may 
not,  however,  go  further  in  this  direction.  Verb. 
Sap. 

From  the  Atlas. 
SPAIN,    AND    ITS    ROYAL    FAMILY. 

Though  Don  Carlos'  abdication  be  of  what  he 
never  possessed — the  crown  of  Spain — it  is  never- 
theless an  act  which  evinces  the  victory  gained  by 
reason,  moderation  and  liberality,  over  absolutism 
and  bigotry  even  at  Bourges.  For  at  the  court  of 
the  imprisoned  prince,  as  formerly  at  the  court  of 
our  own  pretender  at  St.  Germain's,  there  existed 
two  parties ;  the  one  apostolical,  who  denounced 
all  attempts  at  compromise  of  their  royal  tool's 
legal  rights,  and  had  their  strength  in  his  intracta- 
ble obstinacy  ;  the  other,  in  their  opponents'  opin- 
ion, defectionists,  who  saw  in  the  withdrawal  of 
Don  Carlos'  own  personal  claims  the  only  hope 
for  the  restoration  of  his  family  to  Spain,  and  who 
have  at  last  succeeded  by  operating  on  his  fears, 
and  on  his  uxorious  feelings. 

Whatever  may  be  Don  Carlos'  other  faults,  he 
has  the  merit  of  being  an  attached  husband,  and 
the  health  of  his  devoted  wife  has,  it  is  well  known, 
suffered  deeply  at  Bourges  ;  her  complete  restora- 
tion demands  change  of  air  and  of  scene  ;  but  so 
long  as  Don  Carlos  persisted  in  his  pretensions 
there  was  little  hope  of  France  releasing  its  pris- 
oners. The  consideration  that  his  abdication  would 
set  him  and  his  consort  free,  was  not,  therefore, 
without  influence  in  producing  that  act ;  and  the 
use  he  intends  to  make  of  freedom  is,  his  procla- 
mation states,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
not,  as  did  his  great  ancestor  Charles  V.  on  de- 
scending from  the  throne,  in  a  convent,  but  "  in 
domestic  tranquillity." 

This  was,  however,  undoubtedly  the  minor  con- 
sideration. The  comparatively  settled  state  of 
Spain  ;  the  marriageable  age  which  Queen  Isabel 
has  now  reached  ;  the  failure  (owing  chiefly  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  queen  mother)  of  the  negotiation 
for  an  alliance  with  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons,  the 


willingness  of  the  pope,  hitherto  the  firm  supporter 
of  the  pretender  of  Bourges,  to  recognize  on  not 
unattainable  conditions  the  sovereignty  of  Ferdi- 
nand's daughter;  the  advice  of  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia— not  of  Russia,  for  the  czar's  policy  is  to  keep 
up  such  an  "  open  question"  in  the  west  as  will 
divert  attention  from  the  east  of  Europe  ;  the  over- 
throw of  the  liberal  constitution  of  Spain  ;  the 
possession  of  legislative  powers  by  the  executive 
government  of  that  country,  and  the  absolutist 
principles  of  Narvaez  and  his  creatures  now  in 
power  at  Madrid — these  undoubtedly  were  the 
greater  considerations  that  forced  even  Don  Carlos' 
obstinacy  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  was, 
if  ever,  the  time  to  reattempt  the  return  of  his 
family  to  Spain. 

The  act  of  abdication  is,  in  itself,  an  admission 
that  force  cannot  restore  the  succession  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  to  the  male  branch  of  the  royal 
family.  And  the  proclamation  of  the  prince's  son, 
in  whose  favor  the  abdication  is  made,  is  in  sub- 
stance an  invitation  to  merge  the  disputes  regard- 
ing the  succession  in  a  marriage  between  her 
majesty  and  himself.  "There  is,"  says  Charles 
Louis,  "  no  sacrifice  compatible  with  my  honor  and 
my  conscience,  to  which  I  am  not  disposed,  in 
order  to  put  a  conclusion  to  civil  discord,  and  to 
hasten  the  reconciliation  of  the  royal  family.'* 
This  passage  hints,  of  course,  at  the  possibility  of 
his  consenting  to  become  a  king  consort  instead 
of  a  king  regnant  of  Spain  ;  and  it  is,  in  truth,  the 
only  character  in  which  he  can  ever  hope  to  re- 
enter that  country  ;  for  the  stability  of  Queen  Isa- 
bel's throne  may  be  assumed  as  the  only  certainty 
in  the  prospects  of  Spain.  The  title  of  that  prin- 
cess is  not  only  recognized  and  guaranteed  by  Eng- 
land and  France,  but  is  fixed  deeply  in  the  hearts 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  Spanish  people.  Careless 
and  indifferent  as  events  have  proved  to  constitu- 
tional government,  the  Spaniards  are  almost  unani- 
mous in  regarding  Queen  Isabel  as  their  rightful 
sovereign.  The  restoration  of  the  pretender  as 
the  legitimate  successor  of  Ferdinand  is  therefore 
a  contingency  perfectly  hopeless  ;  for  it  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  conquest  of  Spain.  What, 
then,  are  the  probabilities  of  his  marriage  with  his 
royal  cousin?  Undoubtedly  the  reconciliation  of 
the  branches  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  fusion  of 
parties  are,  in  the  present  state  of  that  kingdom, 
a  most  desirable  termination  of  a  long  and  deplora- 
ble conflict.  That  no  one  will  deny.  But  the  real 
question  is,  whether  Spain  and  Europe  might  not, 
in  such  a  marriage  as  is  designed  for  its  accom- 
plishment, pay  too  dearly.  For,  assuming  that 
there  were  no  other  objections  against  the  alliance, 
Spain  has  already  suffered  too  deeply  from  conso- 
brinal  marriages  to  regard  their  recurrence  with 
hopeful  anticipations.  Had,  indeed,  the  constitu- 
tion which  Espartero  left  to  the  Spanish  nation 
been  fostered  and  preserved  as  its  merits  deserved, 
the  evil  effect  of  such  a  marriage  might  have  been 
looked  on  with  less  apprehension  ;  inasmuch  as 
that  constitution  would  have  interposed  between 
the  Spaniards  and  the  personal  characters  of  their 
sovereigns.  But  it  is  destroyed,  and  the  liberties 
of  Spain  are  again,  in  reality,  though  not,  it  may 
be,  nominally,  at  the  mercy  of  the  court ;  and  the 
importance  of  the  personal  character  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  Spain  has  revived  to  almost  its  ancient 
interest.  The  first  objection  to  such  a  mode  of 
reconciling  the  royal  family  of  Spain  is,  therefore, 
the  probable  disastrous  political  consequences  of 
a  consobrinal  marriage. 
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There  are,  however,  other  serious  objections. 
The  return  of  the  young  pretender  even  as  king 
consort  is,  in  substance,  his  return  as  king  reg- 
nant ;  for  such  has  been  the  insufficiency  of  the 
education  bestowed  on  Queen  Isabel,  that  on  her 
marriage  she  must  necessarily  sink  into  the  mere 
organ  of  her  husband's  will.  The  choice  of  a 
king  consort  is  therefore  a  question  of  unusually 
great  political  importance  to  Spain.  Now  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  young  pretender,  in  such 
a  position,  should  sympathize  with  a  state  of  things 
to  which  is  attributable  the  dethronement  of  his 
branch  of  the  family.  True  it  is  that  he  protests 
he  has  been  taught  by  adversity ;  true  it  is  that  he 
promises  to  respect  the  altered  condition  in  which 
he  would  on  his  return  find  it ;  but  the  treachery 
and  faithlessness  of  his  family  are  too  proverbial  to 
encourage  any  great  reliance  on  the  vague  assur- 
ances of  a  proclamation,  which  in  reality  is  a  bid 
for  a  throne  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
restrictions  and  the  reservations  with  which  he  has 
even  in  that  proclamation  clogged  his  more  gener- 
ous assurances.  Ferdinand  "  the  beloved"  gave 
to  the  winds  the  sanctity  of  his  reiterated  oath 
when  it  interfered  with  his  power ;  and  the  spirit 
of  Ferdinand  survives  in  the  family  of  Don  Carlos. 
Let  not,  therefore,  the  Spanish  people  "put  their 
faith  in  princes." 

The  restoration  of  the  young  pretender  in  any 
character  would,  moreover,  prove  a  question  of 
domestic  and  dynastic  interest  for  France  and 
Louis  Philippe.  That  monarch  has  himself  a 
question  of  succession  suspended  over  his  head, 
threatening  to  fall  on  his  family  and  on  France 
when  he  shall  be  summoned  away.  It  is  a  great 
mistake,  one  into  which  the  higher  and  better  in- 
formed classes  of  Frenchmen  never  fall,  however 
they  may  preserve  silence  on  the  point,  to  suppose 
that  Carlism  in  France  is  contemptible;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  active,  a  powerful  and  an  increas- 
ing element  in  French  politics;  in  truth  it  is  the 
most  formidable  enemy  that  the  Orleans  dynasty 
has  to  contend  against.  The  revival  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  the  spirit  of  ultra-Montaneism, 
and  the  success  of  the  Jesuits,  have  infused 
strength,  and  vigor,  and  hope  into  French  Carlism. 
The  progress  of  religious  belief  and  of  Carlism 
have  been  contemporaneous,  and  almost  contermi- 
nous in  France  ;  hence  the  opposition  which  the 
party,  of  all  sections,  which  support  the  revolution 
of  July,  manifest  towards  the  Jesuits,  who  are  the 
chief  promoters  of  this  concurrent  progress.  Now, 
what  could  give  a  more  powerful  impetus  to,  or 
stimulate  higher  hopes  in,  French  Carlism,  than 
the  success,  however  small,  of  Spanish  Carlism? 
The  cause  of  Isabel  of  Spain  has  been  the  ad- 
vanced post  of  the  defence  of  the  Orleans  dynasty. 
Restore  the  young  pretender,  and  that  parallel  of 
resistance  is  at  all  events  removed. 


Health  of  Lord  Metcalfe. — A  private  letter 
received  from  Canada  by  the  last  mail  gives  some 
interesting  details  respecting  the  health  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general.    The  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  Lord  Metcalfe's  health  is  very  good,  but  he 
suffers  dreadfully,  and  lives  in  constant  dread  of 
losing  the  other  eye,  one  being  completely  gone. 
I  dined  with  him  when  in  Montreal.  He  is  deter- 
mined to  die  at  his  post.  His  resolution  is  quite 
miraculous,  and  he  is  quite  sanguine  of  success 
(if  his  life  is  spared)  in  putting  down  Radicals 
and  Democrats.     I  had  a  long  conversation  with 


him  before  dinner,  and  he  entertained"  that  day  a 
company  of  twenty-seven,  many  of  them  ladies, 
and  he  never  winced,  although  evidently  suffering, 
from  the  glare  of  light,  frightfully.     He  is  a  woi 
derful  man." 

The  above  shows  the  extreme  improbability  of 
a  rumor  lately  put  forward  with  some  confidence, 
that  government  had  it  in  contemplation  to  send 
out  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  to  supersede  Lord  Met- 
calfe in  the  government  of  the  Canadas. — Britan- 
nia 14  June. 


The  Clearances  of  the  Highlanders  in 
Scotland. — Ardgay,  near  Tain,  Ross-shire,  May 
27. — I  returned  to  this  place  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  the  sequel  of  the  clearance  of  the  poor 
Highlanders  out  of  Glen  Calvie,  an  account  of 
which  I  sent  you  some  days  ago.  I  drove  over 
on  Sunday  to  the  parish  church  of  Croick,  which  is 
near  Glen  Calvie.  Close  by  a  bridge  leading  to 
the  glen  the  whole  of  these  poor  people,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  one  or  two  neighboring  straths, 
were  assembled  to  hear  one  of  their  elders  read 
the  Psalms  to  them.  They  numbered  about  250 
persons.  They  were  all  seated  in  the  Gaelic 
fashion,  on  the  hill  side,  in  a  circle,  facing  the 
officiating  elder ;  the  women  all  neatly  dressed  in 
net  caps,  and  wearing  scarlet  or  plaid  shawls ; 
the  men  wearing  their  blue  bonnets,  and  having 
their  shepherd's  plaids  wrapped  round  them. 
This  was  their  only  covering,  and  this  was  the 
Free  Church.  I  drove  on,  and  went  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  The  service  was  partly  in  Gaelic 
and  partly  in  English,  but  the  congregation  was 
miserably  thin.  There  were  but  ten  persons  be- 
sides the  minister  in  the  church.  Behind  the 
church,  in  the  churchyard,  a  long  kind  of  booth 
was  erected,  the  roof  formed  of  tarpauling  stretch- 
ed over  poles,  the  sides  closed  in  with  horse- 
cloths, rugs,  blankets,  and  plaids.  On  inquiry  I 
found  that  this  was  the  refuge  of  the  Glen  Calvie 
people.  With  two  exceptions  the  whole  of  the 
people  left  the  glen  on  Saturday  afternoon,  about 
eighty  in  number,  and  took  refuge  in  this  tent 
erected  in  their  churchyard.  In  my  last  letter  I 
informed  you  that  they  had  been  round  to  every 
heritor  and  factor  in  the  neighborhood,  and  twelve 
out  of  the  eighteen  families  had  been  unable  to  find 
places  of  shelter.  The  whole  country  side  was 
up  on  the  hills  watching  them  as  they  silently 
took  possession  of  their  tent.  A  fire  was  kindled 
in  the  churchyard,  round  which  the  poor  children 
clustered.  Two  cradles,  with  infants  in  them, 
were  placed  close  to  the  fire,  and  sheltered  round 
by  the  dejected-looking  mothers.  Others  busied 
themselves  in  dividing  the  tent  into  compartments, 
by  means  of  blankets,  for  the  different  families. 
Contrasted  with  the  gloomy  dejection  of  the 
grown-up  and  the  aged  was  the,  perhaps,  not 
less  melancholy  picture  of  the  poor  children 
thoughtlessly  playing  round  the  fire,  pleased  with 
the  novelty  of  all  around  them.  Of  the  eighty 
people  who  passed  the  night  in  the  churchyard 
with  the  most  insufficient  shelter,  twenty-three 
were  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  seven  per- 
sons were  sickly  and  in  bad  health,  and  ten  are 
about  sixty  years  of  age  ;  about  eight  are  young 
married  men.  There  are  a  few  grown-up  chil- 
dren, and  the  rest  are  persons  in  middle  life,  from 
forty  to  fifty  years  of  age.  They  are  still  remain- 
ing there. — Extracted  from  the  Times'  Correspon- 
dence. 
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From  the  National  Intelligencer. 
THE    TREATY    OF    WASHINGTON. 

The  London  Times,  complaining,  in  a  late  num- 
ber, of  the  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  other 
governments  in  their  efforts  to  suppress  the  slave- 
trade  remarks  : 

"  With  the  United  States  the  case  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent. They  refused  to  accept  the  mutual  right 
of  search,  but  their  government  has  cooperated 
with  sincerity,  and  their  navy  with  activity  and 
success,  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 
When  Lord  Palmerston  sneers  at  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  which  his  mismanagement  of  the 
boundary  negotiations  did  not  allow  him  to  con- 
clude, is  he  aware  that  the  American  squadron  is 
by  far  the  most  serviceable  auxiliary  we  have  ever 
had  on  the  coast  of  Africa?  and  that  more  has 
been  done  to  establish  a  good  understanding  with 
our  own  officers,  and  to  promote  their  common 
object,  by  the  American  sloops,  than  by  all  the 
right-of-search  warrants  issued  by  the  French 
navy?" 

This  paragraph  reminds  us  of  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  "  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton," to  which  it  alludes,  which  we  have  for  some 
time  past  intended  to  take  occasion  to  place  before 
our  readers. 

When  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  con- 
cluded, objections  were  raised  in  some  quarters  to 
that  article  by  which  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  stipulated  to 
employ  squadrons  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the 
repression  of  the  slave-trade,  each  party  assum- 
ing the  charge  of  executing  its  own  laws  against 
the  slave-trade,  of  preventing  the  abuse  and  main- 
taining the  honor  of  its  own  flag,  and  of  visiting 
its  own  merchantmen.  The  friends  of  the  treaty 
in  the  United  States  contended  that  this  provision, 
being  a  substitute  for,  was  in  fact  the  exclusion  of, 
the  claim  of  search  previously  asserted  as  against 
our  vessels  by  Great  Britain  ;  while  the  opponents 
of  the  treaty  alleged  that  it  involved,  on  our  part, 
an  abandonment  of  the  question  as  to  the  right  of 
search,  and  a  new  concession  to  England.  What 
is  now  transpiring  in  Europe  affords  the  most 
complete  justification  of  the  treaty  in  this  respect, 
and  is  alike  honorable  to  the  diplomacy  of  the 
American  negotiator  of  that  treaty,  and  to  the 
dignity  and  character  of  the  United  States. 

For  many  years  it  had  been  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land, by  every  means  in  her  power,  to  obtain  from 
the  other  European  powers  treaties,  which,  while 
they  stipulated  on  their  face  for  a  reciprocal  right 
of  search  in  repression  of  the  slave-trade,  yet  gave 
to  England  an  exclusive  right  of  search  in  practice, 
inasmuch  as  England  alone,  of  the  European  pow- 
ers, had  a  numerous  military  and  commercial  ma- 
rine on  the  coast  of  Africa.  To  give  to  her  the 
complete  and  all  but  exclusive  police  of  the  ocean, 
it  only  needed  that  she  should  bring  the  United 
States  within  the  same  conditions  which  she  had 
extorted  from  the  principal  European  States.  She 
endeavored  to  effect  this  by  negotiation,  but  failed  ; 
for  the  United  States  retained  a  salutary  remem- 
brance of  the  encroachments  on  neutral  rights  and 
the  abuse  of  maritime  powers  which  had  signalized 
the  career  of  Great  Britain  for  near  a  century  past, 
and  more  especially  during  the  war  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Failing  to  effect  this  by  negotiation, 
she  resorted  to  the  dangerous  experiment  of 
extending  her  claim  of  search  to  our  ships  by  the 
simple  force  of  an  act  of  her  Parliament.     Reluc- 


tance on  our  part,  angry  correspondence,  disturb- 
ance of  good  feeling  if  not  of  good  understanding 
between  the  two  countries — all  this  was  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  assumption  of  Great 
Britain  to  exercise  on  our  merchant  marine,  by 
virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament,  rights  which  she 
had  sought  but  failed  to  obtain  by  treaty. 

England,  on  the  one  hand,  claimed  of  us  the  ex- 
ecution of  engagements  which  we  had  entered 
into  at  Ghent  for  the  suppression  of  the  African 
slave-trade.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  exclaimed 
against  her  revival  of  those  pretensions  of  mari- 
time search  which  had  even  already  involved  us 
in  war.  And  the  negotiation  between  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  Lord  Ashburton  put  an  end  at  once  to 
these  pretensions  of  England,  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  and  restored  the  harmonious  relations 
of  the  two  governments  on  this  point,  while  the 
same  negotiations  fully  redeemed  the  plighted  faith 
of  the  United  States. 

But  the  effect  of  these  negotiations  abroad,  it  is 
now  apparent,  has  been  not  less  important  than  at 
home.  Among  the  powers  whom  Great  Britain 
had  induced  to  concede  to  her  this  right  of  search 
was  France,  whose  ministers,  in  doing  this,  had 
not  reflected  upon,  perhaps  had  not  fully  under- 
stood, the  magnitude  of  the  concession  they  were 
making  to  England.  Public  attention  in  France 
had  already  been  called  to  the  subject  by  the 
conduct  of  British  officers  in  regard  to  French  as 
well  as  American  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
and  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  while  it  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  French  administration  to  the 
error  it  had  committed,  gave  an  example  of  suc- 
cess and  a  point  d'appui  to  the  French  opposi- 
tion. 

There  ensued  such  a  decisive  vote  of  the  French 
Chambers,  condemning  the  course  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  this  respect,  and  more  especially  a  treaty 
then  recently  concluded  by  Mr.  Guizot,  that  the 
latter  was  constrained  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
seek  for  a  modification  of  the  French  treaties  with 
England  in  regard  to  the  slave-trade.  The  pro- 
gress of  this  change  of  policy  in  France,  and  the 
influence  of  our  treaty  upon  it,  conspicuously 
apparent  in  the  mission  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie  to 
substitute  for  the  right  of  search  a  common  block- 
ade against  the  slave  dealers  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  was  not  less  so  in  the  debates  in  the 
French  Chambers  by  which  it  was  preceded. 

In  reply  to  Count  Mole,  Mr.  Guizot  said,  (in 
the  chamber  of  peers  :) 

"  Gentlemen,  since  your  last  session  I  have 
pursued,  seriously,  actively,  the  negotiation  of 
which  I  had  undertaken  the  responsibility.  1 
have  represented  to  the  English  government  the 
necessity  of  seeking,  for  the  attainment  of  our 
common  object,  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
means  other  than  the  right  of  search,  which  has 
become  inefficacious  for  its  suppression,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  compromises  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries.  The  English  government 
has  comprehended  our  situation.  It  has  compre- 
hended the  reasons  on  which  our  proposals  were 
founded,  and  a  mixed  commission  is  to  be  charged 
immediately  to  devise  in  common  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  right  or  search — I  would  say  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade — means  other  than 
the  right  of  search,  and  which  shall  be  equally 
efficacious." 

Mr.  Guizot  inadvertently  spoke  of  the  object  of 
the  commission  as  being  the  suppression  of  the 
right  of  search.     He  corrected  himself  in  saying 
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♦,he  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  ;  but  the  original 
expression,  inadvertent  as  it  was,  was  not  the  less 
a  true  description  of  the  object. 

In  the  chamber  of  deputies,  replying  to  Mr. 
Thiers,  Mr.  Guizot  said  : 

"  The  conviction  of  England  was,  that  the  right 
of  search  is  the  most  efficacious  means,  and  per- 
haps the  only  means,  to  suppress  the  slave-trade. 
*  *  *  How,  then,  persuade  the  English 
government  to  renounce  this  means?  We  must 
make  the  English  government  comprehend,  and 
through  it  the  parliament,  and  through  ihe  parlia- 
ment the  country,  that  there  are  other  means 
equally  efficacious — nay,  more  efficacious;  for  at 
present  the  right  of  search  has  lost  much  of  its 
efficiency.  It  was  necessary,  I  say,  to  persuade 
England  that  the  right  of  search  was  not  the  sole 
means  of  repressing  the  slave-trade.  This  was  a 
great  step  ;  and  this  step  has  been  taken  by  the 
nomination  of  the  mixed  commission." 

We  have  put  in  italics  an  expression  which  Mr. 
Guizot  makes  use  of  repeatedly,  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  attention  to  the  turning  point  of  the 
whole  question.  He  avows  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  right  of  search  has  now  become  inefficacious 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  When  he 
made  the  treaty  of  1841  he  deemed  it  efficacious. 
What  has  occurred  since  then  to  change  his  views  1 
He  does  not  himself  explain  this  expression  ;  but 
the  explanation  is  found  in  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Dupin,  who  says,  (in  the  chamber  of  deputies) — 
"  Finally  a  great  fact  made  its  appearance. 
France  had  supposed  that  all  nations  would,  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  submit  themselves  to  the 
policy  of  the  right  of  search.  One  of  those 
nations,  which  has  the  most  considerable  marine, 
and  whose  citizens  have  been  largely  engaged  in 
the  commerce  of  slaves,  you  have  dispensed  from 
the  operation  of  the  right  of  search.  The  United 
States  have  been  left  out  of  the  treaties.  France 
said,  if  the  United  States  do  not  submit  to  the  right 
of  search,  why  should  we  submit  to  it?  For  this 
cause  it  is  that  we  desire  our  flag  to  be  placed 
under  the  exclusive  surveillance  of  our  own  navy. 
We  have  desired  it,  we  do  now  desire  it,  and  we 
will  never  cease  to  desire  it." 

These  extracts  prove  conclusively  the  great 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  France,  and  the 
acquiescence  in  that  change  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  they  also  prove  that  this  change  is 
owing  mainly  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

But  the  change  does  not  stop  here.  The  United 
States  have  sucessfully  resisted  the  pretensions  of 
Great  Britain  in  this  matter,  and  have  provided  an 
adequate  and  honorable  substitute  for  the  right  of 
search  as  a  means  of  repressing  the  slave-trade. 
Our  success  awakens  the  public  pride  and  the  em- 
ulation of  France,  and  she  is  now  engaged  in  se- 
curing a  similar  substitute  as  between  herself  and 
England.  France  and  the  United  States  having 
thus  established  their  own  independence  of  Eng- 
land in  this  matter,  what  becomes  of  the  general 
question  of  the  right  of  search  ?  Can  Great  Brit- 
ain maintain,  as  against  the  low  countries,  the 
Baltic  powers,  and  those  of  the  peninsular,  mari- 
time claims  which  she  has  abandoned  in  her  inter- 
course with  France  and  the  United  States?  This 
is  impossible.  In  fact,  the  question  has  already 
come  up  for  discussion  in  Spain.  The  Spanish 
government  and  chambers  now  profess  a  readiness 
to  concur  with  England  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Blave-trade  ;  but  they  declare  that  they  cannot  sub- 
mit to  the  national  ignominy  of  having  their  vessels 


searched  and  their  merchants  and  seamen  op- 
pressed by  English  cruisers,  when  the  United 
States  has  set  her  face  against  this,  when  England 
has  yielded  to  the  opposition  of  the  United  States 
and  agreed  to  other  measures,  and  when  France 
is  treading'  successfully  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
United  States. 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  portion  of 
the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  which 
attracted  least  attention  at  home,  (where  the 
question  of  boundary  overshadowed  everything 
else,)  naturally  excited  most  interest  abroad,  lie- 
cause  it  concerned  the  general  rights  of  naviga- 
tion. The  virtual  renunciation  by  England  of  the 
claim  of  search,  in  virtue  of  the  substituted  treaty 
provision,  has  already  begun  to  work  its  conse- 
quences ;  and  the  notice  given  at  the  same  time 
by  the  United  States  to  England,  and  accepted  by 
her,  that  any  revival  by  the  latter  of  her  old  claim 
to  impress  seamen  on  board  our  ships  will  be 
deemed  and  treated  as  cause  of  war,  is  destined 
probably  to  have  not  less  important  effects  on  the 
future  maritime  relations  of  Europe  and  America. 


From  the  London  Atlas. 
THE   FRENCH  IN    ALGERIA. 

The  position  of  the  French  in  Algeria  is  again 
becoming  uneasy.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco  has 
refused  to  ratify  the  boundary  treaty  negotiated  by 
his  envoys  with  General  De  La  Rue.  A  commit- 
tee of  the  French  Chambers  has  reported  against 
Marshal  Bugeaud's  intended  expedition  into  Ka- 
bylia,  inhabited  by  the  bravest  of  the  mountain 
tribes,  and  the  most  inveterate  opponents  of  French 
dominion,  as  inopportune,  imprudent,  and  impoli- 
tic. All  the  western  country  between  Tenez  and 
Montaganem  is  in  open  insurrection.  In  short,  a 
renewal  of  the  war,  which  has  been  suspended  by 
accident  only,  is  an  occurrence  of  the  greatest 
probability.  Now  all  experience  proves  that 
though  France  in  such  a  war  may  be  again  victo- 
rious, she  can  gain  no  substantial  advantage  from 
her  victories.  She  will  neither  be  more  secure  in 
the  territories  she  already  possesses,  and  to  extend 
is  to  weaken  them,  nor  more  certain  of  lengthened 
peace.  Yet  cannot  France  long  avoid  a  renewal 
of  general  hostilities  save  by  abandoning  the  inte- 
rior and  retiring  to  the  coast.  And  the  latter  is  a 
step  she  will  not  take  because  opposed  to  her 
sense  of  glory,  and  because  possession  of  the  coast 
merely  would  involve  the  giving  up  of  all  those 
grand  schemes  of  African  colonization  which  she 
once  indulged  in  Egypt,  which  she  now  dreams 
of  in  Algeria. 

The  truth  is,  France  in  Algeria  aims  at  an  im- 
possibility. It  is  the  subjection  of  not  less  than 
four  millions  of  people,  animated  to  a  man  against 
her,  whose  rude  and  savage  love  of  independence 
is  the  redeeming  trait  in  their  character,  and  whose 
religious  fanaticism  in  the  hour  of  defeat  arouses 
them  to  fresh  exertions.  They  flourish  where  a 
French  army  could  not  exist.  The  rigor  of  their 
seasons,  the  ruggedness  of  their  roadless  country, 
are  allies  that  no  treachery  can  deprive  them  of. 
Their  destitution  of  military  supplies,  without 
which  an  European  army  cannot  perform  the  com- 
monest operation,  does  not  affect  their  constant 
power  of  annoyance,  or  diminish  their  opportuni- 
ties of  harassing  and  surrounding  their  opponent's 
position.  And  the  continuance  of  war  impairs  but 
little  their  natural  resources.  Against  such  ene- 
mies we  should  not  have  conquered  India.     It  was 
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because  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  Hindostan 
were  of  a  very  different  race  that  it  is  now  our  de- 
pendent empire.  And  it  is  because  the  people  of 
Algeria  are  homogeneous  that  France  can  only 
conquer  it  by  exterminating  them. 

In  fifteen  years  France  has  spent  more  than 
forty  millions  sterling,  and  left  the  bones  of 
250,000  soldiers  in  Algeria.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
this  treasure  and  blood  wasted,  her  dominion 
there  has  no  defence  but  the  sword. 

Thrice,  indeed,  during  that  period,  the  French 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining  a  firm  footing  ; 
but  on  each  occasion  their  own  treachery  and  bad 
faith  have  deprived  them  of  what  they  will  never 
now  regain.  By  the  articles  of  capitulation  en- 
tered into  with  the  deposed  dey  they  guaranteed 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants.  Yet  no  sooner 
after  the  revolution  of  July,  did  Marshal  Clauzel 
arrive  with  a  host  of  adventurers,  than  they  began 
to  "colonize,"  by  driving  out  the  inhabitants  and 
seizing  on  their  goods,  and  that  without  having 
either  the  resources  or  the  energy  necessary  for 
carrying  such  a  scheme  of  "  systematic  coloniza- 
tion" into  execution.  They  expelled  the  proprie- 
tors from  the  fine  and  fertile  plains  of  the  Metedja, 
and  drove  back  the  indigenous  inhabitants  beyond 
the  Lesser  Atlas ;  where  Clauzel,  in  the  worst 
style  of  French  military  melodrame,  proclaimed 
"  they  had  united  the  fire  of  their  bivouacs  to  the 
fire  of  the  stars  !"  The  consequence  was  an  Arab 
league  against  the  invaders  and  colonizers ;  and 
*for  three  years  it  made  pillaging,  burning,  and 
massacring  the  order  of  the  day.  In  January, 
1834,  General  Desmichels,  Governor  of  Oran,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  with  Abd-el-Kader  ;  and 
it,  being  observed  with  good  faith  on  both  sides, 
secured  peace  for  a  year.  This  treaty  was,  how- 
ever, deemed  too  favorable  to  the  Arabs ;  Desmi- 
chels was  recalled,  and  replaced  by  General  Tre- 
zel,  who  at  once  attacked  Abd-el-Kader.  The 
Emir  repulsed  his  assailants,  and,  victorious,  pro- 
posed to  renew  the  terms  of  peace.  Unfortunately 
Marshal  Clauzel  was  again  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand, and  he  replied  by  renewing  hostilities,  in  all 
of  which  he  was  substantially  beaten  ;  for  while 
the  Arabs  escaped  hirn  in  advancing,  they  har- 
assed him  in  retiring.  At  last  his  inglorious  re- 
treat from  before  Constantina  put  an  end  to  his 
administration.  Marshal  Vallee  succeeded,  and  af- 
ter various  successes  he  concluded  (May  30,  1837) 
the  treaty  of  Tafna  with  the  Emir,  which,  like 
that  of  Desmichels  in  1834,  recognized  the  author- 
ity and  the  territory  of  Abd-el-Kader.  For  eigh- 
teen months  this  treaty  was  respected  by  the 
French  ;  but  at  their  expiration  a  military  prome- 
nade, at  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  presided,  pen- 
etrated, with  all  the  parade  of  victory,  beyond  the 
iron  gates  which  were  the  limits  of  their  territory  ; 
and  this  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Tafna  roused  all 
the  Arab  tribes  to  arms.  Since  then  hostilities 
have  never  ceased  in  Algeria  ;  and  never,  with  this 
thrice-told  experience  of  French  treachery,  will, 
until  the  French  either  abandon  the  interior  or  ex- 
terminate the  Arabs. 


Book-making. — A  case  illustrative  of  fraudu- 
lent book-making  came  before  the  Common  Pleas 
entitled  "Wright  v.  Tallis  and  others."  The 
plaintiff  published  a  book  called  "  Evening  Devo- 
tions." It  was  put  forth  as  a  translation  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  Sturm.  It  was  not  so.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  had  been  written  in  English  by  a  gentle- 
•nan  named  Huish.     Clearly,  therefore,  there  was 


a  false,  if  not  a  fraudulent,  announcement  on  the 
title-page,  and  this  deception,  it  appeared,  was 
carried  out  something  further  by  the  preface. 
The  plaintiff,  however,  brought  his  action  for  the 
injury  sustained  through  the  defendants'  having 
reprinted  and  published  this  work  belonging  to 
the  plaintiff,  and  having  so  done  without  the 
plaintiff's  authority  or  permission.  To  the  declar- 
ation, setting  forth  the  facts  of  the  publication  and 
the  alleged  piracy,  it  was  pleaded  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants,  in  substance,  that  the  publication 
of  the  plaintiff  being  fraudulent  in  its  announce- 
ment, was  not  protected.  They  stated  that  Dr. 
Sturm  had  written  several  religious  works,  which 
were  translated  into  English,  highly  appreciated, 
and  commanding  a  large  sale.  And  they  con- 
tended that  nothing  could  be  more  fradulent  than 
the  attempt  to  foist  upon  the  public,  under  his 
name,  work  done  to  order  by  an  undistinguished 
person  laboring  for  hire.  The  plaintiff  demurred. 
— Sir  Thomas  Wilde  was  in  support  of  the 
demurrer.  The  fact  that  a  false  title  had  been 
given  to  the  book  was  indisputable,  but  nothing  in 
the  publication  affected  religion  or  morals.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  calculated  to  promote  and 
encourage  both.  Therefore  all  argument  touch- 
ing the  character  and  quality  of  the  work  was  out 
of  consideration.  It  was  a  good  and  useful  book, 
and  about  that  there  could  be  no  controversy. 
However  false  the  title,  therefore,  there  was  no 
pretence  for  bringing  this  case  within  the  rule  of 
cases  decided,  such  as  "  Stockdale  v.  Onwhyn," 
and  "  Poplett  v.  Stockdale,"  in  which  there  was 
a  good  defence,  on  the  ground  of  the  immorality 
of  the  publication,  though  in  fact  the  works  had 
been  printed. — The  chief  justice  alluded  to  the 
misrepresentation  on  the  title-page  of  "  Robinson 
Crusoe."  The  book  professed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  himself.  In  fact,  continued  Sir  T.  Wilde, 
there  were  certain  "  trade  lies,"  which,  according 
to  the  old  books,  were  not  held  to  vitiate  any 
contract ;  and  this,  at  the  worst,  was  only  one 
of  them. — Mr.  Sergeant  Channell  maintained  that 
there  was  a  manifest  fraud  upon  the  public  in 
setting  forth  the  name  of  a  distinguished  writer  on 
devotional  subjects  as  the  author  of  a  composition 
with  which  he  had  no  connection.  This  fraud- 
ulent misrepresentation,  which  was  admitted,  en- 
tirely destroyed  the  plaintiff's  copyright.  The 
original  pirate  was  the  plaintiff,  in  using  Sturm's 
name,  and  now  he  had  the  hardihood  to  seek 
damages  against  another. — In  fact,  the  chief 
justice  observed,  Dr.  Sturm's  name  was  a  nom 
de  guerre. — Mr.  Sergeant  Channell  said  even  so  : 
and  he  submitted  that  the  plea  was  good,  and 
that  judgment  ought  to  be  for  the  defendants. 
— The  court  took  time  to  consider. — Atlas. 


M.  Daguerre  is  said  to  have  made  a  discovery 
almost  as  wonderful  as  that  to  which  his  name 
has  been  given.  It  consists  of  a  process  by 
which  he  can  give  to  a  young  tree  in  three 
months  the  same  development  as  in  a  state  of 
nature  requiring  as  many  years.  This  is  done  by 
a  sort  of  grafting  near  the  root.  We  give  this 
account  as  we  find  it  in  some  of  the  journals.  If 
it  should  be  a  true  one,  we  may  hope  soon  to 
hear  the  details  of  the  process. 

It  appears  from  an  official  return  which  has 
just  been  published  that  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended by  France  upon  her  fortifications  and  bar- 
racks, from  1831,  to  1845  inclusively,  and  includ- 
ing the  estimate  for  1846,  is  393,141,500fr. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
LIGHT    FOR    ALL. 

You  cannot  pay  with  money 

The  million  sons  of  toil — > 
The  sailor  on  the  ocean, 

The  peasant  on  the  soil, 
The  laborer  in  the  quarry, 

The  hewer  of  the  coal  ; 
Your  money  pays  the  hand, 

But  it  cannot  pay  the  soul. 

You  gaze  on  the  cathedral, 

Whose  turrets  meet  the  sky  ; 
Remember  the  foundations 

That  in  earth  and  darkness  lie  : 
For,  were  not  those  foundations 

So  darkly  resting  there, 
Yon  towers  could  never  soar  up 

So  proudly  in  the  air. 

The  workshop  must  be  crowded 

That  the  palace  may  be  bright ; 
If  the  ploughman  did  not  plough, 

Then  the  poet  could  not  write. 
Then  let  every  toil  be  hallowed 

That  man  performs  for  man, 
And  have  its  share  of  honor, 

As  part  of  one  great  plan. 

See,  light  darts  down  from  heaven, 

And  enters  where  it  may  ; 
The  eyes  of  all  earth's  people 

Are  cheered  with  one  bright  day. 
And  let  the  mind's  true  sunshine 

Be  spread  o'er  earth  as  free, 
And  fill  the  souls  of  men, 

As  the  waters  fill  the  sea. 

The  man  who  turns  the  soil 

Need  not  have  an  earthy  mind  ; 
The  digger  'mid  the  coal 

Need  not  be  in  spirit  blind  : 
The  mind  can  shed  a  light 

On  each  worthy  labor  done, 
As  lowliest  things  are  bright 

In  the  radiance  of  the  sun. 

The  tailor,  ay,  the  cobbler, 

May  lift  their  heads  as  men — 
Better  far  than  Alexander, 

Could  he  wake  to  life  again, 
And  think  of  all  his  bloodshed, 

(And  all  for  nothing  too!) 
And  ask  himself—"  What  made  I 

As  useful  as  a  shoe?" 

What  cheers  the  musing  student, 

The  poet,  the  divine? 
The  thought  that  for  his  followers 

A  brighter  day  will  shine. 
Let  every  human  laborer 

Enjoy  the  vision  bright — 
Let  the  thought  that  comes  from  heaven 

Be  spread  like  heaven's  own  light ! 

Ye  men  who  hold  the  pen, 

Rise  like  a  band  inspired, 
And,  poets,  let  your  lyrics 

With  hope  for  man  be  fired  ; 
Till  the  earth  becomes  a  temple, 

And  every  human  heart 
Shall  join  in  one  great  service, 

Each  happy  in  his  part. 

J.  Gostick. 


Pugnacity  of  the  Robin. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  relates  the 
following  extraordinary  instance  of  the  pugnacity 
of  the  robin  (Erythaca  Rubecuta)  : — Hearing  one 
warbling  in  a  tree  adjoining  my  house,  I  was 
induced  to  place  on  the  window-sill  a  beautifully 
stuffed  specimen  of  the  bird,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  attract  the  attention  of  his  living  brother. 
Nor  was  I  disappointed.  The  song  became 
louder,  and  in  longer  strains  ;  and  at  last  he  made 
a  flight  of  inspection  as  far  as  the  window. 
Shortly  after  he  flew  up  from  his  tree,  and  made 
so  violent  an  attack  on  the  stuffed  specimen,  as 
to  throw  it  from  a  height  of  two  stories  to  the 
ground,  pursuing  it  even  while  falling,  and  con- 
tinuing its  violence  when  down.  I  then  perched 
it  on  an  empty  box  in  the  yard — the  live  bird 
remaining  within  a  few  feet  of  me  all  the  time  ; 
and,  directly  I  had  retired  a  few  paces,  the  attack 
was  renewed  with  double  vigor,  and  so  obsti- 
nately, that  I  could  easily  have  caught  the  living 
combatant.  On  my  withdrawing  the  stuffed  bird 
from  the  unequal  contest,  its  opponent  resumed 
his  place  on  the  box,  strutting  about  with  an  ex- 
panded tail  and  erect  attitude,  as  if  claiming  and 
pronouncing  a  victory.  Noticing  the  bird  to  be 
still  hovering  about  the  place,  I  replaced  my 
stuffed  specimen  on  the  window-sill,  securing  the 
stand  by  a  bradawl ;  and  hardly  had  I  done  so 
before  the  robin  resumed  the  war  by  settling  on 
the  head  of  his  unconscious  foe,  digging  and 
pecking  at  it  with  such  ferocity  and  violence, 
that,  had  I  not  interfered,  the  utter  destruction  of 
my  poor  specimen  must  have  ensued.  The 
experiment  of  course  was  not  renewed  ;  but  the 
robin  during  the  rest  of  the  day  kept  watch  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  and  continued  chanting 
his  notes  of  defiance  even  in  the  shade  of  the 
evening. 


Dumb  Dogs. — The  following  curious  fact  in 
natural  history  occurs  in  a  letter  from  the  Mauri- 
tius to  Professor  Bell  of  King's  College,  Lon- 
don : — In  coming  from  Lechelles  hither  we  touched 
at  Juan  de  Nova,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  for  the  first  time  an  island  of  purely  coral 
formation.  It  is  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  about 
twenty-one  miles  long,  and  from  a  half  to  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  with  extensive  reefs 
around  it  abounding  with  turtle.  Dogs  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  have  been  left  there  from  time  to 
time,  and  finding  abundance  of  food  in  the  turtle 
eggs,  young  turtle  and  sea-fowl,  have  multiplied 
prodigiously,  so  that  there  are  now  some  thou- 
sands of  them.  I  can  testify  from  personal  obser- 
vation that  they  drink  salt  water,  and  they  have 
entirely  lost  the  faculty  of  barking.  Some  of 
them  which  have  been  in  captivity  for  several 
months,  had  not  yet  lost  their  wild  looks  and 
habits  ;  nor  had  they  any  inclination  for  the  com- 
pany of  other  dogs,  nor  did  they  acquire  their 
voice.  You  may  perhaps  have  heard  of  this 
before;  if  so,  my  notice  will  confirm  your  knowl- 
edge ;  if  not,  I  hope  the  fact,  as  being  of  my  own 
ocular  demonstration,  will  prove  interesting.  On 
the  island  the  dogs  congregate  in  vast  packs,  and 
catch  sea-birds  with  as  much  address  as  ibxes 
could  display.  They  dig  up  the  turtle  eggs,  and 
frequently  quarrel  over  their  booty.  The  greater 
part  of  them  droop  their  tails  like  wolves,  but 
many  carry  them  curled  over  their  backs.  They 
appear  to  consist  of  spaniel,  terrier,  Newfound- 
land, and  hound,  in  various  degrees  of  mixture, 
and  are  of  all  colors  except  pure  white  or  brindled. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
OMNIBUSES. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  enormous  con- 
course of  houses  through  which  the  river  Thames 
threads  its  long  and  devious  way,  known  as  Lon- 
don, spreads  over  an  area  not  much  under  twenty 
square  miles.  Taking  in,  however,  its  suburbs, 
chiefly  consisting  of  the  towns  and  villages  which 
have  been  gradually  linked  with  it  by  long  chains 
of  bricks  and  mortar,  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  metropolis  may  be  about  fifty  miles.  Within 
this  fifty-mile  circle  there  reside  upwards  of  two 
millions  of  human  beings. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  to  keep  up  that  intercourse 
with  one  another  which  is  essential  to  men  resid- 
ing in  the  same  town,  the  natural  means  of  loco- 
motion are  quite  inadequate.  To  provide,  there- 
fore, more  convenient,  rapid,  and  less  fatiguing 
means  of  transport,  vehicles  of  all  sizes,  shapes, 
and  descriptions,  are  constantly  moving  about  the 
streets  of  London  in  all  directions.  These  con- 
veyances form  to  the  stranger  striking  objects  ; 
their  use  helps  to  reconcile  him  to  the  bewildering 
distances  at  which  his  acquaintance  live  apart,  af- 
fording him  cheap  and  ready  locomotion  from  and 
to  any  part  of  the  town,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
even  of  the  night  he  may  need  it.  The  vehicles 
plying  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  and  its 
suburbs  for  hire,  chiefly  consist  of  three  kinds — 
omnibuses,  cabs,  and  hackney-coaches.  The  sta- 
tistics and  management  of  these  carriages,  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  regulated,  and  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  individuals  who  drive  and  attend 
to  them,  form  a  curious  and  interesting  chapter  in 
our  social  history. 

By  far  the  cheapest,  best  regulated,  and  most 
convenient  class  of  vehicles  are  what  the  6th  and 
7th  Victoria  calls  "  Metropolitan  Stage-Car- 
riages." These  consist  of  omnibuses  and  stage- 
coaches journeying  within  the  limits  of  the  police 
district ;  which  extends  over  a  radius  of  fifteen 
miles  from  Charing-Cross.  The  rise  of  the  sys- 
tem by  which  these  conveyances  are  now  man- 
aped  is  recent,  and  its  progress  has  been  ex- 
tremely rapid.  Fifteen  years  ago,  a  few  very 
slow  and  unpunctual  stages  were  the  only  means 
of  transit  provided  for  the  citizens  to  convey  them 
to  their  suburban  residences.  A  little  earlier, 
only  one  stage  plied  from  Paddington  to  the 
Bank,  along  a  road  over  which  an  omnibus  now 
passes  every  three  minutes  in  the  day ;  and  this 
single  vehicle,  going  in  the  morning  and  returning 
at  night,  was  not  always  full.  Its  fares  were  two 
shillings  inside  and  eighteenpence  outside.  The 
same  distance  is  now  travelled  over  for  sixpence. 
Stage-coaches  have  been  almost  entirely  super- 
seded by  omnibuses.  Perhaps  the  latest  "  on  the 
road"  are  one  or  two  which  ply  between  Ham- 
stead  and  the  city. 

The  change  from  the  quiet  sober  proceedings 
of  these  old-fashioned  "  short"  stages  to  the  rat- 
tling activity  and  bustle  of  the  new  school,  pic- 
tures most  vividly  the  alteration  which  a  few 
years  have  made  in  the  habits  and  notions  of  the 
London  public.  Let  us,  for  example,  recall  the 
daily  routine  of  the  vehicle  which  five-and-twenty 
years  ago  plied  between  Gracechurch  street  and 
Peckham,  a  village  some  three  miles  south  of 
London.  The  driver,  probably  an  honest  old 
broken-down  guard  or  coachman  of  some  "  long" 
'  stage,  made  his  appearance  in  the  stable-yard 
about  an  hour  and  a-half  before  the  time  he  would 


be  required  to  finish  his  three  miles'  journey. 
Having  seen  the  horses  "put  to,"  and  driven 
them  round  to  the  booking-office  at  the  green 
grocer's  to  receive  his  orders  for  the  day,  he  made 
his  first  call  to  take  up  one  of  those  gentlemen 
whom  he  regularly  drove  to  and  fro  daily.  Now 
if,  on  arriving  at  his  first  patron's  house,  Mr. 
Jones  had  not  quite  done  breakfast,  the  driver 
made  no  objection  to  wait  long  enough  for  the 
leisurely  imbibition  of  the  last  cup  of  coffee  ;  and 
when,  after  some  exercise  of  patience,  Mr.  Jones 
was  at  last  seated,  he  would  drive  off  to  Mr. 
Smith's,  who  would  perhaps  be  found  waiting  on 
the  steps,  having  his  greatcoat  leisurely  helped 
on  by  his  maid-servant,  with  Mrs.  Smith  at  the 
parlor  door  wishing  him  good-by,  and  entreating 
him  not  to  catch  cold.  The  coating  and  shawling 
over,  Mr.  Smith  would  get  slowly  into  the  coach, 
and  be  driven  with  his  friend  Jones  to  his  friend 
Robinson's.  Perhaps  the  last  gentleman  was 
also  a  little  behind,  and  there  was  another  delay 
of  five  minutes.  At  length  he  appears  in  the 
front  garden  ready  to  start  ;  but  lo !  he  has  for- 
gotten his  lunch,  and  out  rushes  his  wife  an- 
nouncing that  fact,  and  bringing  a  whity-brown 
parcel :  out  also  rush  seven  or  eight  children,  who 
call  papa  to  account  fpr  attempting  to  go  away 
without  kissing  them.  This  little  family  scene 
duly  enacted,  Mr.  Robinson  really  is  ready,  and 
the  stage  wends  its  way  up  Camberwell  Lane  to 
make  its  fourth  call — perhaps  for  a  maiden  lady 
going  to  spend  the  day  with  a  friend  in  town, 
who  makes  her  appearance  with  her  dress-cap 
carefully  screwed  up  in  an  old  newspaper.  Mean- 
time a  few  outside  passengers  are  picked  up — 
people  in  humbler  circumstances,  who,  however 
much  inclined,  did  not  dare  to  ride  inside  for  fear 
of  offending  the  aristocratic  notions  of  their  supe- 
riors. Had,  for  instance,  the  lady  with  the  cap 
found  her  grocer  seated  inside  the  vehicle,  in  the 
place  of  either  of  those  highly  "respectable" 
characters,  Messrs.  Jones,  Smith,  or  Robinson, 
she  would  in  all  probability  have  taken  away  her 
custom  both  from  the  coachman  and  the  tea-man. 
By  such  class-prejudices  were  the  suburban  aris- 
tocracy of  London  swayed  only  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  But  now  omnibuses  have  changed 
all  that.  When  we  were  last  in  London  we  rode 
to  the  Bank  between  a  peer  of  the  realm  and  a 
common  soldier ! 

The  Peckham  stage,  being  at  length  fairly  upon 
the  road,  would  arrive  at  its  destination  about  the 
appointed  time — a  little  before  ten — its  passen- 
gers separating  to  meet  again  at  four,  and  to  be 
set  down  in  time  for  a  five  o'clock  dinner,  in  ex- 
actly the  same  order  as  they  were  taken  up  in  the 
morning  Such  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  stage  vehi- 
cles of  London  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  Let 
us  now  give  an  insight  into  the  state  of  metropoli- 
tan stage  carriages  at  present.  The  change,  con- 
sidering the  shortness  of  the  interval,  is  won- 
drous, and  it  has  been  mainly  effected  by  the  in 
troduction  of  omnibuses. 

In  July,  1829,  a  coach  proprietor  named  Shilli- 
beer  started  the  first  omnibus  that  ever  success- 
fully plied  in  this  country.  Such  carriages  had 
long  been  common  in  Paris ;  but  when,  so  far 
back  as  1800,  a  similar  vehicle  was  put  upon  the 
road  in  London  with  four  horses,  it  looked  so  ex- 
ceedingly like  a  hearse,  that  people  would  not  ride 
in  it.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  Shillibeer's  car- 
riage was  its  great  capacity,  which  enabled  him  to 
accommodate  from  seventeen  to  twenty  passen- 
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gers  at  but  little  greater  expenditure  than  what 
was  required  by  the  old  stage-coaches  to  convey 
twelve  or  fourteen.  This  caused  an  important 
reduction  in  the  fares.  Again,  at  least  ten  of  the 
passengers  were  protected  from  bad  weather ; 
whilst,  by  the  old  system,  not  more  than  four,  or 
at  the  most  six,  could  ride  "  inside,"  and  that  at 
nearly  double  the  cost  of  outside  places.  Shilli- 
beer  made  no  difference  in  the  charge  :  his  omni- 
bus was  therefore  much  patronized.  It  ran  be- 
tween Greenwich  and  Charing-Cross,  and  was 
drawn  with  three  horses  abreast ;  but  this  was 
found  not  to  answer,  the  middle  horse  being  al- 
ways severely  distressed  by  the  irregular  stepping 
and  perspiration  of  its  neighbors.  After  some  of 
the  new  vehicles  began  to  run  on  the  Paddington 
road — which  success  between  Greenwich  and 
Westminster  soon  led  to — only  two  horses  were 
used,  as  now. 

By  this  time  the  coaching  interests  of  the  Lon- 
don suburbs  had  risen  in  importance.  The  in- 
crease of  population  along  the  various  roads  "  off 
the  stones"  (as  those  parts  of  London  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  paving-stones  were  designated)  had 
called  out  a  number  of  short  stages,  a  little  quicker 
in  their  motions  and  a  degree  lower  in  their  fares 
than  the  old  originals.  When,  therefore,  Shilli- 
beer  set  up  his  omnibuses'  with  fares  still  more 
reduced,  the  proprietors  of  the  stages  violently 
opposed  him.  They  lowered  their  prices  to  his 
standard  ;  they  sent  their  vehicles  along  side  of 
his  during  each  journey,  to  annoy  his  passengers 
and  seduce  them  from  his  omnibuses.  At  length 
they  fought  him  with  his  own  weapons,  and 
started  omnibuses  of  their  own.  Against  this 
powerful  combination  he  was  unable  to  stand,  and 
was  at  length  "  driven  off  the  road,"  leaving  be- 
hind a  very  great  improvement  in  conveyances. 
To  Shillibeer  at  least  belongs  the  merit  of  intro- 
ducing omniouses  and  cheap  fares  into  this  coun- 
try, and  the  public  owe  him  something  for  the 
boon.  He  is  now,  we  learn,  trying  to  make 
head  against  the  extravagant  charges  of  funeral- 
coach  providers,*  having  begun  an  establishment 
of  his  own  to  furnish  such  vehicles  at  a  reasona- 
ble rate. 

When  Shillibeer  left  the  Paddington  road,  the 
proprietors  began  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves, 
and  to  oppose  each  other  with  the  fiercest  acri- 
mony. The  men  they  employed  to  drive  and  to 
receive  the  fares  were  coarse  fellows,  who  used 
the  foulest  language,  and  performed  the  most 
reckless  feats  in  driving  and  racing.  To  such  a 
degree  of  ruffianism  was  this  opposition  carried, 
and  so  inconvenient  was  it  to  the  public,  that  a 
number  of  gentlemen  formed  themselves  into  a 
society  called  the  "  London  Conveyance  Com- 
pany;" thus  instituting  a  fresh  opposition,  and 
one  which  was  sure  to  succeed.  They  started 
commodious  vehicles,  with  steady  drivers,  whom 
they  forbade  to  race,  though  they  exacted  strict 
punctuality  in  starting  and  arriving.  The  con- 
ductors or  guards  were  men  picked  out  for  their 
civil  deportment  and  good  temper.  This  hap- 
pened in  1836,  and  so  well  did  this  sort  of  oppo- 
sition answer,  that  the  system  became  in  a  short 
time  completely  changed.  The  belligerant  pro- 
prietors saw  their  error,  and  profited  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  new  and  orderly  opponents.  They 
shook  hands,  and  formed  zAemselves  into  an  asso- 

*  See  Mr.  Chadwick's  report  to  the  Poor-Law  Com- 
missioners on  "  interment  in  towns"  for  the  particulars 
of  some  of  these  preposterous  charges. 


ciation  with  the  view  of  framing  and  adhering  to 
such  regulations  for  the  management  of  their  ve- 
hicles as  the  London  Conveyance  Company  had 
instituted  and  found  of  so  much  benefit.  After  a 
time,  every  \race  of  opposition  was  effaced,  and 
the  two  companies  joined  to  "  work  the  roads," 
as  they  call  it,  for  their  mutaal  advantage.  By 
this  union  a  system  has  been  formed  by  which  an 
amount  of  coach  accommodation  is  provided  for 
the  London  public  that  twenty,  or  even  ten  years 
ago,  could  not  have  been  dreampt  of. 

Before  explaining  this  system,  it  is  necessary 
to  premise  that  Paddington  is  the  terminus  of 
two  highly  important  arteries  of  transit  in  the  me- 
tropolis. The  northernmost  is  called  the  "  New 
Road,"  which  is  nearly  five  miles  long,  ending  at 
the  Bank  of  England.  On  each  side  of  this  road 
is  a  concourse  not  only  of  houses,  but — behind 
them — of  whole  neighborhoods,  some  of  which 
were  in  their  time  detached  villages  and  hamlets 
surrounded  by  fields.  They  are  now  thickly  in- 
habited, and  as  the  omnibuses  pass  along,  a  con- 
stant supply  of  passengers  to  and  from  the  city  is 
furnished  by  these  neighborhoods.  The  other 
main  line  is  even  more  densely  populated,  for  it 
intersects  the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  Commenc- 
ing with  Oxford  street,  (or  rather  with  Bayswater 
and  Nottinghill,)  it  is  continued  by  St.  Giles' 
Holborn,  Skinner,  and  Newgate  streets,  Cheap- 
side,  and  the  Poultry.  By  this  road  the  distance 
is  about  four  miles  and  a  half.  Though  both 
these  routes  begin  at  Paddington  and  terminate  at 
the  Bank,  in  no  district  are  they  less  than  a  mile 
apart,  except  near  their  confluence  at  either  end. 
Consequently  they  are  supplied  by  two  separate 
services  of  omnibuses. 

One  of  these — the  most  important  establish- 
ment of  this  nature  in  London,  and  consequently 
in  the  world — is  that  which  provides  omnibuses 
for  the  Oxford  street  route.  It  is  called  the 
"  London  Conveyance  Company,"  which,  besides 
the  original  shareholders  of  that  society,  consists 
of  several  of  the  old  coach  proprietors.  The 
stock  in  trade  of  this  company  consists  of  eighty- 
two  omnibuses,  with  a  stud  of  not  less  than  1000 
horses.  Each  of  its  carriages  performs  upon  the 
average  six  journeys  per  day  ;  so  that  it  requires 
at  the  very  least  ten  horses  to  work  each  omni- 
bus, independent  of  casualties,  which  must  be 
provided  for.  Instead  of  the  poor  worn-out  ani- 
mals which  used  to  drag  our  Peckham  friends  to 
and  fro,  these  horses  are  necessarily  of  great 
strength,  are  carefully  attended  to,  and  liberally 
fed.  The  work  they  do  would  have  astonished  a 
"  whip"  of  the  old  school.  They  occasionally 
draw  over  hill  and  level  at  a  sharp  trot  not  only 
the  heavy  omnibus,  but  nineteen  or  twenty  per- 
sons, most  of  whom  are  above  the  ordinary 
weight ;  for  it  is  your  obese  folks  who  have  the 
smallest  inclination  to  walk,  and  are  consequently 
the  most  frequent  customers  to  the  conveyance 
companies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  animals  are 
never  taxed  beyond  their  strength  ;  it  being  an 
obvious  policy  to  keep  the  cattle  in  good  health. 
To  this  end  the  company  engage  an  experienced 
veterinary  surgeon,  under  whom  is  a  staff  of  as- 
sistants and  farriers,  besides  upwards  of  eighty 
horse-keepers  or  grooms.  They  employ  also 
eighty-two  conductors,  and  eighty-two  -drivers. 
The  number  of  persons  therefore  belonging  to  the 
London  Conveyance  Company  cannot  be  much 
under  three  hundred. 

Thanks  to  this  establishment,  a  person  in  haste 
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who  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  line  of  route,  and 
wish  to  be  conveyed  to  another  district,  can  as- 
sure himself  that  in  three  minutes  at  most  an  om- 
nibus will  approach  to  be  at  his  service ;  and  if  it 
be  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  day  he  will  not  have 
to  wait  longer  than  a  minute  and  a-half.  To  insure 
this,  the  London  Conveyance  Company  manage 
thus  : — At  their  office  in  Paddington,  at  various 
parts  of  the  line,  and  at  the  city  terminus,  they 
employ  time-keepers  to  see  that  the  driver  of 
each  omnibus  starts,  arrives  at  certain  places, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  trip  at  particular  minutes  of 
the  day,  which  are  allotted  as  his  instant  of  ap- 
pearance. In  this  way  an  omnibus  starts  from  the 
company's  office  every  minute  and  a-half  from 
nine  o'clock  till  twelve ;  from  twelve  o'clock  till 
three  an  omnibus  starts  every  two  minutes  ;  from 
three  o'clock  till  five  the  intervals  are  again  re- 
duced to  a  minute  and  a-half.  They  are  in- 
creased to  two  minutes  from  five  o'clock  till  nine 
at  night,  and  then  up  to  half-past  ten  o'clock  the 
omnibuses  succeed  each  other  along  the  road 
every  three  minutes.  Thus,  from  nine*  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  half-past  ten  at  night  a  con- 
stant chain  of  communication  is  kept  up  between 
Paddington  and  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  links 
of  which  may  be  said  to  vary  in  length  from  one 
minute  and  a-half  to  three  minutes.  As  each 
vehicle  performs  six  entire  journeys,  or  twelve 
trips,  the  whole  number  of  vehicles  complete  492 
journeys,  and  go  over  2214  miles  every  day. 
Supposing  we  take  as  an  average  ten  passengers 
for  each  trip,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  London 
Conveyance  Company  must,  if  that  guess  be  an 
approximation  to  the  truth,  amount  to  jC246  per 
diem,  or  j£89,790  per  year :  this  sum  being  con- 
tributed by  the  public  for  about  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  thousand  sixpenny  rides.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  company  have 
to  support  an  establishment  of  nearly  300  persons, 
and  1000  horses,  besides  keeping  a  stock  of  82 
omnibuses  in  repair,  and  paying  a  very  heavy 
duty  to  government. 

The  other  route  to  the  city  by  way  of  the  "  New 
Road"  is  provided  with  omnibuses  by  what  is 
called  the  "  Conveyance  Association."  This  con- 
sists exclusively  of  the  old  masters  with  whom  in 
this  instance  the  gentlemen  originally  forming  the 
London  Conveyance  Company  are  not  immediately 
associated.  The  nature  of  the  connection  between 
these  two  bodies  is  rather  complicated.  When 
the  junction  of  the  entire  Paddington  omnibus  pro- 
prietary took  place,  some  masters  had  omnibuses 
on  both  lines  of  road.  It  was  agreed,  therefore, 
that  they  should  contribute  such  of  their  vehicles 
as  ran  "  over  the  stones"  to  the  general  stock  of 
the  London  Conveyance  Company  ;  clubbing  those 
which  traversed  the  New  Road  under  their  own 
united  management.  The  profits  of  each  company 
are  divided  according  to  the  number  of  "  turns 
out"  (omnibuses,  horses,  and  men)  each  share- 
holder originally  contributed  to  the  general  stock. 
Thus  supposing  a  proprietor  to  have  contributed 
at  the  outset  one  "turn  out"  to  the  London  Con- 
veyance Company,  and  another  to  the  Association, 
no  account  is  taken  ol  the  separate  earnings  of 
these  particular  vehicles,  but  one  share  of  the  gross 
respective  earnings  is  awarded  to  him  at  the  end 
of  the  day  or  week. 

Belonging  to  the  "  Association"  there  are  fifty- 
five  omnibuses,  with  the  same  number  of  conduc- 

*  This  shows  how  much  later  business  begins  in  Lon- 
don than  in  this  country.     The  usual  hour  is  10  o'clock. 


tors,  drivers,  and  horse-keepers.  They  start 
without  variation  or  interruption  every  three  mi- 
nutes from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  half- 
past  ten  at  night  during  the  week ;  but  at  certain 
hours  on  Sunday  the  traffic  being  much  greater, 
as  many  as  thirty  omnibuses  begin  their  journeys 
within  the  hour.  The  regulations  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  the  London  Conveyance 
Company.  Indeed,  as  above  explained,  some  of 
its  managing  committee  act  for  both  companies. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  proprietary 
have  to  encounter  arises  from  an  inability  to  pre- 
vent peculation  by  the  drivers  and  conductors.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  managers  at  head-quarters  to 
ascertain  how  many  passengers  may  have  ridden 
during  each  journey.  Mechanical  checks  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  such  as  indexes,  after  the  Parisian 
fashion,  have  utterly  failed,  because  they  gave  the 
public  some  very  trifling  trouble ;  and  when  that 
is  the  case,  such  expedients  never  succeed.  The 
plan  adopted  now  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  a  secret  police.  The  managers  of  both  compa- 
nies employ  individuals — whom  they  ascertain  to 
be  quite  unknown  to  their  servants — to  ride  occa- 
sionally in  their  omnibuses  ;  and — without  excit- 
ing notice — to  take  an  account  of  the  number  of 
passengers.  At  the  end  of  the  trip  the  individual 
so  employed  sends  a  sealed  memorandum  to  the 
company's  office  of  the  money  which  ought  to  be 
forthcoming,  and  if  this  do  not  agree  with  the 
account  rendered  by  the  conductor,  an  investiga- 
tion takes  place.  Should  a  conductor  be  detected 
in  one  or  two  "  mistakes"  of  this  kind,  he  is  dis- 
charged. Of  course  the  same  individual  cannot  be 
long  employed  in  this  supervising  office,  or  his  or 
her  person  would  be  known ;  hence  the  company 
constantly  change  their  spies,  who  are  chiefly  me- 
chanics, sempstresses,  or  servants  out  of  employ- 
ment. Some,  however,  manage  to  retain  the 
office,  by  great  skill  in  disguising  themselves. 
To-day  one  of  these  knowing  passengers  will 
make  himself  appear  like  a  foreigner  with  mus- 
taches ;  to-morrow  he  will  be  a  carpenter,  with  a 
rule  peeping  out  of  his  jacket ;  the  next  a  gentle- 
man's servant ;  and  so  on.  It  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  add,  on  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of 
the  London  Conveyance  Company,  that  instances 
of  detection  very  seldom  occur.  It  is  only  when 
one  conductor  habitually  renders  a  lower  account 
than  those  of  his  colleagues  who  immediately  pre- 
cede and  follow  him  on  the  road,  that  the  secret 
system  is  employed  against  him.  It  has  one  good 
effect  in  his  favor  ;  providing  he  be  found  always 
correct,  suspicion  is  removed,  and  his  honesty 
better  established.  This  kind  of  check  is  more  or 
less  adopted  by  all  the  London  omnibus  proprie- 
tors. 

Besides  these  two  companies,  a  third  association 
of  proprietors  exists  at  Paddington,  whose  vehicles 
intersect  various  parts  of  London  at  right  angles 
to  those  above-described.  Starting  from  Padding- 
ton and  travelling  across  the  bridges,  most  of  them 
end  their  trip  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle  at  the 
head  of  the  Kent  road  in  Surrey,  where  coaches 
of  all  descriptions  "most  do  congregate."  Of 
these  vehicles  there  are  forty-eight,  with  an  ade- 
quate establishment  of  men  and  horses  to  "  work" 
them.  Lastly,  ten  omnibuses  belonging  to  Pad- 
dington are  employed  in  running  to  and  from  the 
various  railway  stations.  Paddington,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  system,  for 
upwards  of  195  omnibuses  daily  ply  from  that 
suburb  to  various  parts  of  London. 
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We  now  turn  to  the  other  great  thoroughfares 
through  which  omnibuses  ply.  Besides  the  New 
Road  and  the  line  of  streets  beginning  with  Not- 
tinghill,  continued  through  Oxford  street,  and 
ending  with  Cheapside  and  the  Poultry — the  third 
great  east-and-west  artery  is  that  formed  between 
the  head  of  Sloane  street,  in  Knightsbridge,  and 
Piccadilly  ;  thence,  by  Charing-Cross,  through 
ihe  Strand,  Fleet  street,  Ludgate  hill,  and  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  where  it  joins  the  middle 
route  in  Cheapside.  This  thoroughfare  is  crowded 
with  omnibuses  at  all  times  of  the  day,  not  one  of 
ihem  limited  to  the  length  of  road  we  have  de- 
scribed, but  all  of  necessity  traversing  it  to  arrive 
at  their  several  destinations.  For  instance,  at 
Sloane  street  there  is  a  meeting  of  three  roads  ; 
one,  commencing  at  the  street  itself,  leads  to 
Chelsea,  from  which  at  least  twenty  omnibuses 
ply  ;  the  second  leads  through  Brompton  to  Ful- 
ham ;  the  third,  and  by  far  the  most  frequented, 
intersects  Kensington,  Hammersmith,  Turnham 
Green,  Brentford,  Isleworth,  and  Hounslow  ; 
whilst  cross-roads  over  Hammersmith  or  Kew 
Bridges  lead  to  Richmond.  Each  of  these  places 
has  a  set  of  omnibuses  of  its  own,  and  all  the 
vehicles  pass  the  end  of  Sloane  street,  and  travel 
over  the  same  ground  till  they  get  to  the  Bank, 
where  some  of  them  stop,  whilst  others  continue 
the  same  line  to  Whitechapel  turnpike,  to  Step- 
ney, Bow,  and  other  places  in  that  direction,  or 
branch  off  to  the  Blackwall  railway-station,  to 
Poplar,  the  West  India  Docks,  and  to  Blackwall 
itself.  On  this  road  is,  we  believe,  the  longest 
omnibus  journey  in  London :  it  extends  from 
Brentford-end  to  Whitechapel  gate,  and  is  thirteen 
miles  long,  the  fare  for  which  is  only  one  shilling, 
or  not  a  penny  per  mile.  Few  persons,  however, 
require  to  ride  that  distance,  and,  to  use  a  phrase 
of  the  road,  "  the  short  passengers  pay  for  the 
long  ones,"  though,  for  small  distances,  only  six- 
pence a-head  is  charged. 

Where  the  journeys  of  most  of  the  west  going 
omnibuses  end,  that  of  many  of  the  east,  south, 
and  north  ones  begin — namely,  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Bank.  The  well-known  "Flower- 
pot" in  Bishopsgate-street-within,  is  the  nucleus 
of  the  Hackney,  Hommerton,  and  Clapton 
"  'buses  ;"  whilst  those  whose  route  branches  off 
towards  the  left  at  Shoreditch  Church  supply 
vehicular  accommodation  to  the  denizens  of  that 
road  which  John  Gilpin  has  made  immortal ;  for 
it  leads  through  Kingsland,  Shacklewell,  Stam- 
ford Hill,  Tottenham,  to  Edmonton.  In  an  oppo- 
site or  southerly  direction  a  succession  of  omni- 
buses ply  between  Gracechurch  street  over  London 
Bridge  to  Newington  Butts,  Kennington,  Bixton, 
Stockwell,  Clapham,  and  Tooting ;  or  branching 
off  at  the  far-famed  "  Elephant  and  Gastle,"  make 
their  way  to  Walworth,  Camberwell,  and  Peck- 
ham.  Some  go  by  a  third  road  so  far  as  Green- 
wich, though  most  of  the  vehicles  that  ply  to  that 
place  start  from  Charing-Cross.  Their  trade  has, 
however,  been  all  but  abolished  by  the  steamboats 
and  railway.  The  plan  of  proprietors  clubbing 
together,  as  at  Paddington,  has  been  successfully 
followed  out  in  others,  especially  on  the  western 
roads. 

The  next  great  omnibus  station  is  Islington. 
The  vehicles  in  this  quarter  convey  the  public 
between  Highgate,  Holloway,  Hornsey,  High- 
bury, Islington,  and  Balls  Pond,  east  to  the  city  ; 
or  else,  intersecting  London  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  well-known  Angel  Inn,  travel  be- 


tween the  above  places  south-west  to  Charing- 
Cross.  Most  of  these  belong  to  unassociated  pro- 
prietors, among  whom,  it  is  disagreeable  to  add,  a 
fierce  opposition  is  at  present  raging ;  one  of  the 
belligerents  is,  too,  a  lady — the  largest  private 
proprietor  of  "'buses"  in  London.  Another 
north  and  south  route  is  that  between  Camden 
and  Kentish  towns,  Charing-Cross,  and  Lambeth. 
This  is  intersected  by  the  Hampstead  and  Bank 
road,  upon  which  omnibuses  regularly  ply. 

We  have  now  traced,  so  far  as  we  can  remem- 
ber, the  chief  routes  taken  by  the  London  omni- 
buses. By  reference  to  the  licensing-office,  we 
learn  that  the  number  of  stage-carriages  plying  in 
and  from  London  was,  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  4th  of  last  January,  1472.  As  "  short"  stage- 
coaches have  been,  except  in  very  rare  instances, 
abandoned,  and  as  the  railways  have  driven  (iff  all 
the  "long"  ones  from  the  road  except  not  quite 
fifty,  it  is  believed  that  the  number  of  omnibuses 
plying  about  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  London  in 
every  direction  all  day  long  amounts  to  at  least 
1400.  At  a  rough  calculation,  some  .£2000  per 
day  is  spent  in  omnibus  fares,  making  j£73O.00O 
per  annum. 

Having  spoken  so  much  of  the  vehicles,  a  word 
or  two  concerning  the  drivers  and  conductors  may 
not  be  amiss.  It  cannot  be  concealed  that  for  a 
long  time  these  men  were  looked  upon  by  the 
public  with  aversion,  sometimes  with  dread.  "  In 
the  heat  of  debate"  with  opposition  drivers,  they 
used  the  most  revolting  language,  and  even  con- 
ducted themselves  towards  their  unoffending  cus- 
tomers with  extreme  rudeness.  The  rate  at  which 
they  sometimes  galloped  through  crowded  streets 
caused  fatal  accidents,  and  so  great  was  their 
haste  in  getting  passengers  in  and  out,  that  falls 
and  broken  limbs  were  of  continual  occurrence. 
They  thought  nothing  of  taking  an  unprotected 
female  to  Whitechapel  when  she  wanted  to  go  to 
Islington  ;  and  we  were  once  asked  in  a  Brentford 
omnibus  by  a  stranger  from  the  country,  "  Whe- 
ther the  Bank  of  England  was  much  further  out 
of  town?"  In  short,  to  so  great  an  excess  were 
the  offences  of  these  men  carried,  that  the  legisla- 
ture was  obliged  to  interfere,  and  by  the  6th  and 
7th  of  Victoria,  cap.  86,  all  conductors  and  drivers 
of  stage  and  hackney-carriages  are  obliged  to  be 
personally  licensed.  That  there  may  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  offenders  to  justice,  each  man  is 
registered  with  a  number  against  his  name,  at  an 
office  for  that  special  purpose,  and  that  number  is 
delivered  to  him  legibly  inscribed  on  a  metal  ticket, 
which  he  is  bound,  under  a  penalty,  to  display  con- 
spicuously about  his  person.  He  is  also  provided 
with  a  printed  license.  Should  he  misbehave 
himself,  all  that  the  injured  party  has  to  do,  is  to 
apply  to  a  police-office  for  a  summons  against 
"  number  so  and  so,"  and  the  real  culprit  is  sure 
to  be  found.  In  case  of  conviction,  his  printed 
license  is  endorsed  by  the  magistrate  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  penalty,  and  besides  that,  a  list  of 
stage-carriage  offences  is  forwarded  from  the 
police-offices  to  the  registrar  every  quarter.  The 
license  is  renewable  every  year  in  May,  and  if  the 
man  be  found  unworthy  of  a  fresh  one,  it  is  re- 
fused. 

This  plan  seems  to  have  acted  in  a  most  salu- 
tary manner.  The  drivers  and  conductors  are  now 
a  different  set  of  men ;  our  own  experience  of 
them  of  late  is  diametrically  opposed  to  our  recol- 
lection of  the  class  half-a-dozen  years  ago.  As  a 
body  they  may  be  described  as  civil,  obliging,  and 
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well-mannered  men.  This  reform,  however,  must 
not  be  wholly  attributed  to  the  act  of  parliament, 
to  which  the  public  is  much  less  indebted  than  to 
the  directors  of  the  London  Conveyance  Company, 
who  set  the  example  of  employing  and  encourag- 
ing the  civil  and  well-conducted. 

As  may  be  expected,  the  number  of  conductors 
and -of  drivers  in  London  nearly  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  omnibuses.  In  May,  1844,  there  were 
licensed  1854  conductors  and  1740  drivers.  De- 
duct those  employed  on  the  few  short  stages,  and 
for  about  300  individuals  who  took  out  licenses 
both  as  drivers  and  conductors,  and  the  numbers 
as  above  stated  nearly  correspond. 


CULTURE   BY   ELECTRICITY. 

The  stimulating  effect  of  electricity  on  the 
growth  of  plants  has  been  long  suspected  ;  a  highly 
charged  state  of  the  atmosphere  being  always 
regarded  as  favorable  to  vegetable  luxuriance, 
causing  a  healthier  color  and  a  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  leaf  and  branch.  Indeed,  every  leaf  and 
spikelet  is  a  natural  conductor,  rearing  its  tiny 
lance  into  the  atmosphere,  and  collecting,  like  the 
thunder-rod,  the  fluid  that  surrounds  it,  and  this 
evidently  to  fulfil  some  necessary  but  as  yet  un- 
known purpose  in  its  economy.  Until  the  sum- 
mer of  1844,  however,  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
practical  application  of  this  principle — of  any  con- 
struction of  apparatus  by  which  either  the  free 
electricity  of  the  air  might  be  rendered  more  di- 
rectly available,  or  an  abundant  supply  generated 
by  human  means.  At  that  time  Dr.  Forster  of 
Findrassie,  near  Elgin,  bethought  himself  of  the 
application,  and  after  a  few  weeks'  trial  with  the 
simplest  apparatus,  obtained  evidence  of  its  most 
extraordinary  effects.  Mr.  Crosse  of  Taunton  had 
long  since  proved  that  the  free  electricity  of  the 
air  might  be  easily  collected  by  wire  suspended  on 
poles  at  many  feet  from  the  earth's  surface  ;  and 
Dr.  Forster,  availing  himself  of  this  knowledge, 
erected  poles,  and  laid  down  the  necessary  wires 
in  a  portion  of  his  lawn  which  had  been  sown  with 
Chevalier  barley.  The  plants  on  the  plot  thus 
treated  soon  became  darker  in  color,  grew  faster 
and  more  luxuriantly,  and  when  cut  down,  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  13i  quarters  of  grain  per  acre,  while 
the  surrounding  land — similarly  treated  in  other 
respects — produced  at  the  rate  of  only  about  5i 
quarters  !  The  ears  of  the  electrified  barley  were 
not  only  more  numerous  and  longer,  and  the  grains 
larger  and  harder,  but  the  dressed  corn  weighed 
nearly  two  pounds  heavier  per  bushel  than  any 
other  grown  in  the  neighborhood. 

Such  was  the  result  of  Dr.  Forster's  experi- 
ment. The  following  is  a  detail  of  the  plan  by 
which  the  electric  fluid  was  collected  and  applied 
to  influence  the  crop : — 


N. 


oS. 


An  oblong  plot  was  measured  off,  running  due 
south  and  north,  at  the  corners  of  which  wooden 
pegs  were  driven  into  the  ground  with  staples  for 
the  attachment  of  the  iron  wire.  The  wire  was 
then  carried  round  the  plot  and  buried  to  the  depth 
of  three  inches,  care  being  taken  to  lay  the  length 
due  north  and  south  by  compass,  and  the  breadth 


due  east  and  west.  The  lines  of  buried  wire  being 
thus  completed,  poles  were  erected  at  N.  and  at  S. 
for  the  support  of  the  suspended  wire.  These 
poles  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  the 
wire  Being  stretched  from  their  tops  and  carried 
down  on  each  side,  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the 
buried  line.  Thus  the  whole  apparatus  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  suspended  wire  left  to  collect  the 
electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  convey  it  to 
the  enclosed  plot  beneath.  The  cost  at  which  the 
application  can  be  made  ie  computed  at  £l  per 
acre,  and  it  is  reckoned  to  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
the  wires  being  taken  up  and  replaced  each  year. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  cheapest  modes  in 
which  electricity  could  be  procured  ;  but  as  the 
amount  of  free  fluid  in  the  atmosphere  varies  con- 
siderably, the  supply  might  not  in  all  cases  be  so 
powerful  or  so  equable  as  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  This,  however,  can  be  easily  remedied  in 
gardens  and  small  plots  by  producing  an  artificial 
supply,  either  by  plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  by 
charcoal  and  zinc,  or  by  some  other  of  the  nume- 
rous modes  of  eliciting  an  electric  current.  Indeed 
these  latter  methods  have  already  been  tried, 
though  on  a  small  scale ;  for  we  learn  from  the 
newspapers  that  charcoal  and  zinc,  Leyden  jars, 
Smee's  battery,  and  copper  and  zinc,  have  been 
successfully  employed  to  generate  the  electricity, 
and  the  result  has  been  equally  favorable  as  that 
recorded  by  Dr.  Forster.  Thus  one  individual 
grew  two  boxes  of  mustard-seed,  to  one  of  which 
he  applied  electricity,  leaving  the  other  to  its  usual 
course  ;  the  result  was,  the  former  grew  three 
inches  and  a  half  while  the  latter  grew  only  one 
inch.  Another  person  applied  the  charges  of  a 
Leyden  jar  to  an  open  cucumber  bed,  and  succeed- 
ed in  producing  cucumbers  five  inches  in  length 
in  thirty-seven  days  from  the  time  of  planting  the 
seed.  Again,  it  is  stated  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
New- York  Farmers'  Club,  that  in  July, 1844,  a  Mr. 
Ross  exhibited  potatoes  measuring  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  and  growing  in  the  following  way  : — 
He  planted  the  seed  potatoes  on  the  6th  of  May, 
using  only  leaves  for  manure.  Across  three  rows, 
at  one  end  he  buried  a  sheet  of  copper,  5  feet  long 
and  14  inches  wide,  and  at  the  other  end,  200  feet 
distant,  a  sheet  of  zinc  of  like  dimensions.  The 
sheets  were  placed  in  an  upright  position,  and 
were  connected  by  a  copper  wire,  thus  making  a 
galvanic  battery — the  moisture  of  the  earth  com- 
pleting the  circuit.  On  the  2d  of  July  other  tubers 
were  dug,  which  measured  24  inches  in  diameter. 
Some  of  the  adjoining  rows  beyond  the  battery 
were  also  tried,  but  few  of  them  had  potatoes 
larger  than  marrow-fat  peas,  certainly  none  larger 
than  a  boy's  marble. 

All  this  appears  very  satisfactory,  and  if  con- 
firmed by  further  trial,  will  undoubtedly  create 
quite  a  revolution  in  agriculture.  The  force  is 
inexhaustible,  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  applied, 
and  what  renders  it  different  from  other  appliances, 
is  confined  to  no  particular  region.  Admitting  it 
to  be  as  successful  as  we  could  wish,  it  will  not 
supersede  the  necessity  of  tillage,  draining,  and 
manure  ;  but  it  will  render  these  much  more  effec- 
tive, will  produce  a  heavier  crop,  and  what  is  of 
first  importance,  considerably  shorten  the  period 
of  production.  It  would  be  unwise  and  premature 
as  yet  to  say  more  on  the  matter  ;  further  experi- 
ments are  necessary,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn 
that  these,  during  the  present  season,  will  neither 
be  few  nor  on  a  limited  scale. —  C/iambers7  Journal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  copy  the  article  on  the  Oregon  Question,  by 
way  of  throwing  all  the  light  we  can,  not  only  on 
the  subject  itself,  but  upon  the  state  of  opinion  in 
England.  Even  there,  we  hope  there  is  not 
enough  prejudice  to  be  excited  by  a  writer  who 
argues  that,  because  we  claim  to  have  purchased 
Spain's  right,  in  addition  to  our  own,  therefore 
our  own,  comprising  both,  is  confessedly  good  for 
little.  Should  we  buy  the  right  of  Great  Britain 
to  add  to  the  others,  would  it  still  further  weaken 
our  claim? 

The  writer  argues  also  that  Spain  had  no  right ; 
because,  immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Nootka 
Sound,  which  stipulated  that  both  parties  should 
be  fully  at  liberty  to  make  any  settlements  they 
pleased,  Great  Britain  took  possession  of  the 
whole. 

Were  it  not  for  the  intense  prejudice  against  the 
United  States,  now  reigning  in  England,  such 
reasoning  would  be  thought  disgraceful  to  a  county 
court  lawyer. 

The  article  on  the  Evils  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  (no  treason,  noble  patriots!)  is  what  we 
wanted,  and  is  in  type.  We  are  much  obliged  to 
the  gentleman  who  sent  it  to  us,  and  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  say  that  it  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles 
K.  Whipple. 


Messrs.  Harpers  have  published  a  very  good  and 
very  attractive  story,  called  Praise  and  Principle  ; 
Encyclopaedia  of  Domestic  Economy,  No.  8,  full 
of  all  good  things  ;  and  The  Wandering  Jew. 

Messrs.  Wiley  <5f  Putnam's  16th  No.  of  their 
Library,  contains  Prose  and  Verse,  by  Thomas 
Hood.  Who  that  is  left  to  write  or  speak  the 
English  tongue,  is  the  equal  in  value  of  this  noble 
man  !  His  true  mission  had  just  begun  to  be 
acknowledged.  The  pleader  for  the  helpless!. 
The  friend  of  humanity  !  How  sad  it  is  to  think 
of  the  misery  through  which  his  clear  spirit  shone 
unclouded  ! 

We  have  received  the  Monthly  Rose  for  July. 

Mr.  Dwight's  American  Penny  Magazine  has 
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nearly  completed  its  half  year.  Every  number 
contains  much  matter  which  will  entertain  and  in- 
struct the  family  circle. 


DISINTERESTED    LEGATEES. 

About  forty  years  ago,  an  old  man  of  Scottish 
birth,  who  had  realized  a  large  fortune  in  England, 
and  from  time  to  time  made  purchases  of  landed 
property  in  his  native  country,  died  after  a  pro- 
tracted life  of  miserable  penury,  leaving  only  col- 
lateral relations.  These  persons  had  fully  expect- 
ed to  be  benefited  by  their  kinsman,  so  that  their 
surprise  was  necessarily  very  great  when  they 
learned  that  he  had  executed  a  conveyance  of  his 
whole  property  to  a  legal  practitioner  of  Aber- 
deen, who  had  been  accustomed  to  manage  it. 
It  appeared  that  the  old  man,  under  the  influence 
of  mere  crotchet,  or  some  temporary  irritation,  had 
resolved  to  disappoint  them,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  enriched  a  man  who  had  no  natural  claim  upon 
his  regard. 

The  relations  had  hardly  recovered  from  the 
first  sense  of  discomfiture,  and  the  friends  of  Mr. 

C had  scarcely  begun  to  congratulate  him  upon 

his  good  fortune,  when  he  announced  to  the  heirs 
that  he  had  destroyed  the  deed,  and  that  the  pro- 
perty would  consequently  pass  to  them  as  if  the 
deceased  had  been  intestate.  He  had  with  reluc- 
tance, he  said,  consented  to  allow  of  the  deed 
being  drawn  up,  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  property  for  the  rightful  heirs.  These 
individuals  consequently  entered  upon  full  posses- 
sion of  the  old  man's  estates  and  effects.  They 
pressed  upon  the  agent's  acceptance  a  gift  of  about 
six  thousand  pounds,  in  gratitude  for  his  honorable 
conduct.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  he  is  still 
living,  and  a  considerable  land  proprietor  in  the 
district  where  he  originally  practised  as  a  solicitor 
or  agent. 

More  recently,  a  circumstance  somewhat  simi- 
lar took  place.  Two  aged  sisters  were  joint-pro- 
prietors of  an  estate  in  Perthshire.  The  elder 
was  married  and  had  a  son  ;  the  other  was  un- 
married. The  elder  dying  first,  her  share  of  the 
property  was  inherited  by  her  son,  then  an  officer 
in  the  Guards.  The  second  lady,  having  some 
groundless  dislike  to  this  gentleman,  bequeathed 
her  share  to  a  favorite  nephew,  far  down  in  the 
family  tree,  and  who  had  no  expectation  of  such 
an  inheritance.     Finding,  after  the  death  of  the 
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old  lady,  how  the  property  was  destined,  this 
gentleman  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  his  cousin — 
a  person,  we  may  mention,  with  whom  he  was 
but  slightly  acquainted,  for  they  had  been  living 
atka  distance  from  each  other,  and  were  in  totally 
different  walks  in  life — informing  him  that  he 
could  not  for  a  moment  think  of  taking  advantage 
of  such  a  will,  but  begged  to  surrender  his  right, 
without  any  reserve,  into  the  hands  of  the  heir-at- 
law.  What  added  to  the  merit  of  this  action,  the 
legatee  considered  the  whole  matter  as  a  private 
family  affair,  and  said  not  a  word  about  it  to  any 
besides  the  party  principally  concerned.  It  only 
became  known  in  consequence  of  legal  proceed- 
ings for  the  transference  of  the  property  to  the 
heir-atrlaw,  an  opinion  from  counsel  having  de- 
cided that  it  was  best  to  proceed  upon  the  will, 
instead  of  holding  it  as  null,  which  was  the  wish 
of  the  legatee. 

These  examples  of  a  high  conscientiousness 
will  be  admired  by  all.  They  are  felt  to  be  the 
nobler,  that  public  opinion  would  not  have  greatly 
resented  a  more  selfish  procedure  in  either  instance. 
The  agent  might  have  appropriated  the  estate  of 
his  client,  to  the  preclusion  of  the  natural  heirs, 
and  still  more  might  the  junior  cousin  have  sat 
quietly  down  in  possession  of  his  aunt's  property, 
without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  society,  seeing 
that  they  only  did  what  the  law  allowed,  and  what 
hundreds  would  have  done  in  their  case.  We 
therefore  unavoidably  accord  high  praise  to  their 
conduct,  which  we  see  to  have  sprung  entirely 
from  a  genuine  integrity  and  unselfishness  of 
nature.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  approbation 
of  such  conduct  a  good  sign  of  the  public  morality  1 
We  fear  not ;  for  absolutely  the  course  taken  by 
these  two  men  was  precisely  what  ought  to  have 
been  taken,  and  no  more.  Their  conduct  only 
shines  by  reason  of  our  believing  that  most  men 
would  have  acted  differently.  Let  us  fully  admit, 
then,  the  relative  merit,  seeing  that  most  men  feel 
as  if  they  were  well  enough  if  they  only  act  as 
their  neighbors  generally  do,  and  any  exception 
from  common  selfishness  argues  a  superior  nature. 
But  still  let  us  also  understand  that  such  actions 
ought  not  to  be  rare,  nor  their  merit  felt  as  calling 
for  unusual  notice  or  commendation. 

For  what  are  all  such  eccentric  bequests  1  Are 
they  not  in  almost  all  cases  the  result  of  mere 
dotage — not,  perhaps,  a  provable  insanity,  but  a 
prave  state  of  the  natural  feelings  arising  from  age 
or  disease,  and  dictating  a  destination  of  goods 
which  the  testator  would  himself,  in  an  ordinary 
condition,  view  with  horror?  A  testator,  in  such 
circumstances,  is  a  man  at  issue  with  himself.  He 
does  now,  in  his  seventieth  year,  we  shall  say, 
what,  throughout  the  previous  sixty-nine,  he 
would  have  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms. 
He,  therefore,  who  takes  advantage  of  the  bequest 
of  a  testator  ascertained  to  be  of  this  character, 
may  be  said  to  assist  him  in  outraging  his  own 
normal  feelings,  and  rendering  his  name  a  by-word 
and  a  reproach.  The  part  which  he  acts  is  little 
better  than  that  of  a  man  who  accepts  some  costly 
gift  which  a  child  in  the  simplicity  of  its  heart  has 
offered,  not  knowing  its  value,  and  unrecking  that 
its  parents  were  the  true  owners.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
for  all  such  conduct  tends  to  lower  and  keep  down 
the  standard  of  the  public  morality.  It  gives  a 
disgusting  sanction  to  the  maxim  of  every  man 
for  himself,  which  is  the  purest  essence  of  bar- 
barism, and  tends  more  than  anything  else  to  re- 
tard the  happiness  of  mankind. —  Chambers'  Jour- 
nal. 


THE   HALF-HOLIDAY. 
BY    MRS.    ABDY. 

Yes,  ye  are  free,  the  fields  and  bowers 

Look  gaily  in  this  summer  weather — 
Free  to  enjoy  some  merry  hours 

Of  harmless  liberty  together — 
Mounting  the  green  and  breezy  hill, 

There  to  pursue  your  playful  gambols, 
Or  wandering  to  the  ivied  mill, 

That  sweetest  of  all  summer  rambles. 

'Tis  eve,  and  now  by  yonder  brook, 

Homeward  I  mark  ye  swiftly  wending, 
None  wear  a  sad  and  troubled  look 

Because  the  day's  glad  sports  are  ending  ; 
To  study  ye  shall  turn  again 

Refresh'd  and  cheer'd  by  healthful  leisure, 
And  shall  by  diligence  obtain 

A  passport  to  fresh  hours  of  pleasure. 

Alas  !   when  in  the  school  of  life 

We  find  in  after  years  employment, 
And  from  its  paths  of  busy  strife 

Snatch  a  short  season  of  enjoyment, 
We  hope  "  free  nature's  grace"  to  share, 

We  hope  to  break  the  chains  that  bind  us— ■ 
But  no,  in  spots  most  bright,  most  fair 

We  drag  our  fetters  still  behind  us. 

Our  weary  labors  we  resume 

But  cannot  bend  to  the  transition, 
Thoughts  of  streams  and  trees  in  bloom 

Flit  round  us  like  a  mocking  vision. 
We  lack  the  light  elastic  mind 

That  varies  with  quick  alternation 
From  flowery  fields  to  scenes  confined 

From  care  to  mirthful  recreation. 

Ah,  me !  the  longer  that  we  live, 

Spite  of  our  boasted  sense  and  reason, 
The  more  we  feel  that  years  can  give 

No  joy  like  youth's  unclouded  season, 
When  actively  we  toil'd  to  earn 

Freedom  to  range  'mid  nature's  beauties, 
Yet  could  from  pleasures  promptly  turn 

Whenever  summon'd  back  to  duties. 

Metropolitan. 


SCANDAL. 

Mrs.  Silvertongue  (to  Mrs.  Bitewell,  entering.) 

Do  pray,  Ma'am,  be  seated  :  of  course,  you  '11  take 

tea  : — 
We  were  talking  of  Bella,  and  that  Mr.  G. — 
It  's  a  sad  thing  to  say,  Ma'am,  but  really  I  fear 
That  a — certain  disclosure  will  shortly  appear  ! 
There  are  rumors — like  shadows  some  things  cast 

before  'em — 
Of  a  something  that 's  worse  than  a  mere  inde- 
corum ! 

Mrs.  Bitewell. 
Indeed,  Ma'am,  it 's  shocking  !  but  people  do  say — 

Footman. 
Miss  Bella ! 

Mrs.  Silvertongue. 
My  dear,  you  look  charming  to-day ! 
It 's  only  this  moment  Miss  Daw  and  Miss  Jay 
Were    talking,   and    wondering   what   could   the 

matter  be 
To  keep  you  away,  love  ! 

Bella  (courtseying  low.) 
Oh  !  dear  Ma'am  !  you  flatter  me ! 
Scandal:  a  satire. — Hood's  Magazine. 
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From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  Exploration   du    Territoire   de   V  Oregon,    des 

Californies,  et  de  la  Mer  Vermeille,  eccecutee 
pendant  les  Annees  1840,  1841,  et  1842. 
Par  M.  Duflot  de  Mofras,  Attache  a  Le- 
gation de  France  a  Mexico,  &c.  2  Tom. 
Paris:   1844. 

2.  The  History  of  Oregon  and  California.     B$r 

Robert  Greenhow,  Librarian  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  the  United  States. 
London :   1844. 

3.  The  Oregon  Question,  <5fc.     By  Thomas  Faim, 

coner,  Esq.     London  :   1845. 

4.  History  of  the    Oregon    Territory  and  British 

North  American  Fur  Trade.  By  John 
Dunn,  late  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
London.     1844. 

Running  almost  due  north  and  south,  at  an 
average  distance  of  about  500  miles  from  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Pacific,  a  ridge  of  lofty  mountains  may 
be  traced  on  the  map  of  the  New  World.  To  the 
north,  this  savage  ridge  fades  off  into  the  inhospi- 
table plains  that  skirt  the  Mackenzie  River,  to  the 
margin  of  the  Arctic  Sea ;  to  the  south,  it  is  con- 
tinued into  another  climate,  to  cast  its  shadows 
over  more  luxuriant  scenes,  by  that  chain  which  is 
Known  amongst  geographers  as  the  Mexican 
Alps ;  the  whole  line  constituting,  according  to 
Humboldt,  under  various  denominations,  the 
course  of  the  mighty  Andes,  which,  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  continent  to  another,  from  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  extends  over  a  distance 
of  10,000  miles. 

This  ridge  is  called  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its 
desolate  peaks  vary  considerably  in  height,  from 
10,000  to  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Its  arid  steeps  and  dismal  gorges  present  no  vari- 
ety of  surface,  except  where  accumulated  snow 
lies  frost-locked  in  its  sightless  depths,  or  where  a 
gigantic  forest  climbs  the  face  of  the  precipice,  or 
some  rare  nook  in  the  recesses  of  the  stony  hills, 
instead  of  being  a  quarry,  as  it  ought  to  be,  is 
prankt  out  by  the  capricious  hand  of  nature  with 
wild  and  scanty  pasturage.  This  grim  barrier 
limits  the  British  Canadian  possessions  on  the 
west  down  to  nearly  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  lati- 
tude, and  then  forms  the  north-western,  as  it  is 
the  natural  frontier  in  that  direction  of  the  United 
States.  A  desert  plain  stretches  from  its  base  to 
the  south-east,  and  beyond  that  plain  lies  the 
great,  world  of  American  settlement — explorers, 
hunters,  squatters,  trampers,  trappers,  Lynchers, 
and  bowie-knife  men.  With  that  side  of  the 
mountains  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Our  present 
business  lies  on  the  other  side. 

The  region  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean — or  rather  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  bounded  south  and  north  by  California 
and  Russian  America — is  called  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory. A  glance  at  the  map  will  enable  the 
reader  to  fix  its  limits  at  once,  for  they  are  so  in- 
telligibly indicated  by  unerring  landmarks,  as  not 
to  be  mistaken.  With  the  Rocky  Mountains  on 
the  east,  and  the  ocean  on  the  west,  a  chain  of 
lakes,  rivers,  and  rocks  on  the  north,  and  the 
.  grisly  Klamet  hills,  and  the  sandy  plains  and  salt 
springs  of  California  on  the  south,  there  is  rto 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  natural  outline  of  the 
Oregon  Territory.  Differences  of  opinion  exist 
as  to  the  political  boundaries  ;  the  American  gov- 
ernment is  for  extending  them,  the  British  for 
contracting    them.      But    these    differences    are 


apart  from  the  great  question  at  issue,  as  to  the 
right  of  either  over  any,  and  what  portion  of  this 
disputed  country,  whose  political  geography  is  so 
dubious. 

The  character  of  a  region,  thus  hemmed  in  and 
scarred  in  every  direction  by  great  mountains, 
traversed  by  innumerable  streams,  and  dotted  all 
over  by  lakes  and  swamps,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  especially  favorable  to  vegetation.  Within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  sea,  and  parallel  with  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  rises  another  enormous  chain 
of  mountains,  bearing  evident  marks  of  volcanic 
action  at  a  remote  period.  The  Americans  have 
appropriated  the  cap  of  nearly  every  peak  of  ibis 
stupendous  range  to  their  own  glorification,  and 
christened  them  after  the  names  of  their  presidents 
— so  that  Tyler  has  his  cap,  and  Harrison  has  his 
cap,  and  even  Van  Buren  has  his  cap,  without  wail- 
ing for  the  settlement  of  the  right  by  which  alone 
any  of  these  worthies  will  be  suffered  to  wear 
their  caps  in  the  presence  of.posterity.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Polk  will  come  in  for  a  peak  of  his  own  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  nobody  has  so  good  a 
claim,  seeing,  that  of  all  the  American  presidents, 
he  is  the  only  one  who  has  ventured  to  assert  that 
the  region  belongs  to  America,  in  the  teeth  of  a 
treaty  which,  at  least,  leaves  that  question  open 
by  the  common  consent  of  both  countries.  The 
name  assigned  by  Humboldt  to  this  range,  is  that 
of  the  Californian  Maritime  Alps.  The  space 
westward  to  the  sea  is  the  most  fertile  on  the 
whole  surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  broad  and 
tolerably  rich  plain  to  the  south  of  the  Columbia 
river.  All  the  rest  is  rank,  or  barren — vast  for- 
lorn steppes,  hopeless  jungle,  marsh,  lake,  sterile 
rocks,  and  aboriginal  woods.  Here  and  there 
may  be  found  patches  of  practicable  soil,  but 
nothing  grows  in  them  except  by  dint  of  incredi- 
ble labor  ;  and  when  wheat  and  potatoes  require 
to  be  forced  with  the  care  and  outlay  of  the  dain- 
tiest hot-house  fruit,  it  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate 
the  issue  of  agricultural  experiments  in  such  dis- 
tricts. The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  a  few 
small  farms  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which 
serve  the  local  purpose  for  which  they  Were  un- 
dertaken, sustaining  a  few  settlers  who,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  have  clustered  round  the  fur 
stations  ;  but  agricultural  speculations  on  a  large 
scale  can  never  be  undertaken  in  that  major  sec- 
tion of  the  territory  which  is  shut  up  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Maritime  Alps. 

Indeed,  the  only  places  in  the  interior  which 
present  any  temptations  to  the  agricultural  ex- 
perimentalist, are  those  which  lie  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  especially  the  great  Columbia  river, 
the  principal  stream  in  Oregon.  The  Columbia 
rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  pursues  a  vagrant 
and  sinuous  course  to  the  sea,  is  occasionally  ex- 
panded into  a  line  of  lakes,  by  the  accession  of 
numerous  tributary  waters,  and  frequently  broken 
in  its  downward  race  by  rapids,  falls,  and  eddies. 
In  the  intervals  of  these  obstructions,  it  is  availa- 
ble only  to  boats  and  canoes ;  but  vessels  of 
twelve  feet  draft  may  sail  up  120  miles  from  the 
embouchure,  where  they  are  stopped  by  rapids. 
Beyond  the  rapids  there  is  a  still  water  navigation 
of  about  forty  miles  ;  above  that  point,  the  river  is 
accessible  only  to  the  boats  or  canoes  of  the 
country. 

But,  although  the  Oregon  Territory  is  not  very 
seductive  to  the  agriculturist,  it  has  some  nat- 
ural s  advantages  of  a  commercial  kind.  It 
abounds  in  valuable  timber — ash,  cedar,   arbor- 
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vitae ;  its  rivers  and  bays  swarm  with  fish — 
salmon,  sturgeon,  cod,  herring;  whales  and  sea 
otters  sport  along  its  coasts ;  and  the  interior  is 
inconveniently  populated  with  antelopes,  elks, 
wolves,  rats,  and  buffaloes.  Out  of  all  this  live 
stock  a  brisk  trade  could  be  got  up  in  a  variety  of 
articles,  which  in  course  of  time  might  furnish 
materials  for  the  establishment  of  a  respectable 
tariff  between  Oregon  and  most  parts  of  the  Pa- 
cific. But  as  yet  few  people  seem  to  consider  the 
speculation  a  safe  one.  Not  a  single  independent 
British  settler  has  struck  his  spade  in  the  earth, 
warned  off  partly,  perhaps,  by  those  prudential 
considerations  which  always  hover  round  disputed 
titles,  and  partly  by  the  exclusive  privileges  guar- 
anteed by  act  of  parliament  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  possess  complete  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  British 
government.  The  only  stray  individuals  who  have 
ventured  into  Oregon,  with  a  view  to  colonize  on 
their  own  account,  are  Americans.  We  hear  of 
caravans  of  these  adventurous  people — whose  lives 
seem  to  be  of  as  little  value  as  their  bonds — set- 
ting out  for  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  making 
their  way  by  the  help  of  canoes,  hatchets,  and 
horses,  into  the  savage  denies.  But  even  the 
American  historians  who  record  these  exploits, 
confess  that  they  have  never  heard  what  became 
of  their  heroic  countrymen.  Upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand emigrants  went  off  in  this  way  from  the 
United  States  in  the  years  1842  and  1843,  and 
more  have  gone  since,  and  more,  we  believe,  are 
still  going,  in  defiance  of  all  perils  by  land,  water, 
and  treaty ;  and  all  that  is  known  about  them  is, 
that  a  few  families  are  squatted  somewhere  on 
farms  so  small  and  miserable,  that  the  only  won- 
der is  that  they  should  still  survive  as  a  warning 
and  example  to  the  rest  of  their  compatriots.  The 
American  passion  for  going  a-head,  and  keeping 
in  perpetual  motion,  so  curiously  exemplified  on 
quarter-day  in  the  large  towns,  by  wagon-loads 
of  flitting  furniture,  is  exhibited  in  its  last  agony 
by  this  desperate  emigration  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  journey  itself — which  we  shall 
presently  take  an  opportunity  of  touching  upon — 
is  replete  with  hardships  and  dangers ;  its  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  is  extremely  improbable  ; 
and  its  results,  when  accomplished,  are  for  the 
most  part  such  as,  instead  of  drawing  men  from 
their  homesteads,  would  deter  any  other  human 
beings  except  the  restless  and  reckless  race  that 
rove  about  the  United  States.  They  have  not 
even  the  excuse  for  expatriation  which  is  fur- 
nished by  over-populated  soils;  for  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  replenished  as  it  is  every 
day  by  draughts  from  all  other  parts  of  the  habit- 
able globe,  is  insufficient  for  the  daily  necessities 
of  the  country.  Nor  have  they  the  plausible  pre- 
tence of  bettering  their  condition  ;  for  it  requires, 
in  Oregon,  the  labor  of  three  men  to  effect  the 
same  quantity  of  profit  that  is  produced  in  the 
United  States  by  the  labor  of  one.  Nor  have  they 
the  higher  plea  of  desiring  to  render  available  to 
the  commonwealth  this  immense  tract  of  territory, 
by  carrying  into  it  their  arts  and  their  patriotism  ; 
for  Oregon,  to  whomsoever  it  may  be  ceded  in  the 
long  run,  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  United 
States  yet,  and  never  may  belong  to  them.  So 
that  this  daring  movement  is  unsustained  by  a 
single  prudential  consideration,  is  opposed,  on  the 
contrary,  to  every  argument  of  policy  or  expe- 
diency, and  must  be  referred  to  that  inexplicable 
love  of  change  and  contempt  for  consequences,  by 


which  Brother  Jonathan  is  preeminently  distin- 
guished in  all  the  affairs,  great  and  small,  in  which 
he  is  engaged. 

As  we  have  alluded  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
journey  over  the  continent,  and  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  Oregon  Territory,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  show  what  they  are.  The  expedition  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
the  American  government,  in  1804,  may  be  se- 
lected as  the  most  favorable  illustration,  because 
it  was  carried  out  under  the  sanction  of  advan- 
tages which  no  private  party  of  emigrants  could, 
u-ader  any  possible  circumstances,  be  supposed  to 
possess. 

The  party  consisted  of  forty- four  men,  who  em- 
barked in  three  boats  on  the  Missouri,  in  the 
month  of  May,  well  supplied  with  all  resources 
necessary  for  the  journey.  They  worked  slowly 
and  laboriously  against  the  mighty  current  until 
the  month  of  October,  when,  finding  themselves 
no  further  advanced  than  the  country  of  the  Man- 
dan  Indians,  they  disembarked  to  winter  on  the 
shore,  further  progress  at  that  season  of  the  year 
being  impracticable.  Here  they  were  compelled 
to  remain  until  the  following  April,  when  they 
resumed  the  ascent  of  the  river  with  thirty  men, 
having  sent  the  others  back,  for  reasons  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  investigate.  At  the  end  of 
three  weeks  they  reached  the  junction  of  the 
Yellow  Stone,  and  towards  the  Middle  of  June 
were  arrested  by  the  falls  of  the  Missouri,  a  se- 
ries of  stupendous  cataracts  which  extend  over  a 
distance  of  ten  miles.  At  this  point  their  boats 
became  useless  to  them,  and  making  for  the  water 
above  the  falls,  they  embarked  in  canoes  hollowed 
from  the  trunks  of  the  cotton-wood  trees  that  grow 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  On  the  19th  of  July 
they  reached  the  gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  the  Missouri  narrows  itself  into  a  dark  and 
and  rapid  channel  between  perpendicular  rocks, 
rising  1200  feet  above  its  surface.  They  had 
now  been  out  fourteen  months,  and  had  only 
gained  the  entrance  to  the  mountains,  where  the 
most  formidable  difficulties  of  the  journey  really 
began. 

The  passage  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  occupied 
them  three  weeks.  Their  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions were  of  a  kind  to  appal  the  stoutest  nerves. 
The  anguish  of  a  fatiguing  and  apparently  hope- 
less expedition  through  the  dreary  gorges,  and 
over  the  fearful  heights,  crossing  streams  which 
they  dared  not  venture  to  navigate,  and  pursuing 
tracks  which  they  were  constantly  obliged  to 
abandon,  was  enhanced  by  the  extreme  severity 
of  the  cold  and  the  want  of  provisions.  Before 
they  had  entered  upon  this  passage  they  had 
buried  their  goods  and  canoes  in  pits,  and  they 
must  have  perished  in  these  frightful  solitudes  but 
for  some  horses  and  guides  which  they  were  lucky 
enough  to  procure  from  a  party  of  Shoshonee 
Indians.  From  July  to  October  they  were  unable 
to  find  a  stream  upon  which  it  was  considered  safe 
to  intrust  themselves,  subsisting  the  whole  way 
upon  a  scanty  and  precarious  supply  of  berries, 
dried  fish,  and  the  carcases  of  dogs  and  horses. 
At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  they  em- 
barked upon  the  Kooskooskee  river,  for  which 
they  constructed  five  canoes,  and  at  last  reached 
the  Columbia.  The  passage  down  the  Columbia 
was  sufficiently  dangerous,  but  having,  by  an  in- 
finite variety  of  stratagems,  and  at  a  cost  of  toil 
and  endurance  which  cannot  be  very  easily  esti- 
mated at  a  distance,  succeeded  in  evading  the 
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perils  of  the  falls  and  rapids — they  finally  made 
the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1805.  The  whole  journey  consequently  occupied 
eighteen  months. 

From  this  bare  outline*  dropping  out  all  those 
startling  incidents  and  shuddering  details  which 
constitute  the  actual  terrors  of  such  an  under- 
taking, some  slight  notion  may  be  formed  of  the 
risks  which  the  Americans  have  to  encounter,  and 
of  the  contingencies  which  render  it  unlikely  in 
the  last  degree  that  they  shall  ever  be  able  to  con- 
duct the  stream  of  emigration  in  that  direction 
with  the  remotest  chance  of  success.  Several 
routes  have  been  subsequently  attempted,  but 
with  no  better  results.  They  differ  from  each 
other  only  in  the  privations  to  which  the  adven- 
turers were  exposed  ;  and  the  difficulties  are,  in 
fact,  so  overwhelming  as  to  justify  this  conclusion 
— that  no  highway  can  ever  be  established  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Oregon  for  the  over- 
land conveyance  of  emigrants.  "  None  but  the 
wild  and  free  trappers,"  says  Mr.  Dunn,  "who 
know  the.  country  well,  can  clamber  over  these 
precipices,  and  tread  these  deserts  with  security  ; 
and  even  these  are  quitting  them  as  haunts,  and 
now  using  them  only  as  unavoidable  tracks."  For 
hundreds  of  miles  the  tracks  are  barren  under 
foot,  with  scorching  heat  or  piercing  cold  over 
head.  The  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  described  by  the  same  competent  authority  as 
being  broken  up  with  towering  cliffs,  deep  ravines, 
and  sunken  streams,  from  which  the  traveller  can- 
not draw  a  drop  of  water  to  allay  his  raging 
thirst ;  and  the  soil  is  either  so  sandy,  that  he 
sinks  into  it  at  every  step,  or  formed  of  such  sharp 
and  rugged  stones,  that  it  lacerates  his  feet. 
Fruit  there  is  none — except  berries,  which  are 
scarce,  penurious,  and  not  always  safe.  Farnham 
tells  us  that  his  party  were  at  last  obliged  to  kill 
their  favorite  dog,  and  economize  his  flesh  ;  and 
that  during  eight  days'  journey  he  did  not  meet  a 
solitary  acre  of  land  capable  of  producing  vegeta- 
tion of  any  kind.  Townsend,  an  American  travel-* 
ler,  gives  even  a  still  more  dreadful  picture  of  the 
miseries  of  the  journey.  Intense  thirst  is  one  of 
the  inflictions,  produced  by  the  naked  heat  of  the 
sun  upon  the  exposed  surface,  and  the  consequent 
desiccation  to  which  everything  is  subject.  "  The 
air,"  he  says,  "  feels  like  the  breath  of  a  sirocco  ; 
the  tongue  becomes  parched  and  horny  ;  and  the 
eyes,  mouth,  and  nose,  are  incessantly  assailed  by 
the  fine  pulverized  lava,  which  rises  from  the 
ground  with  the  least  breath  of  air.  Bullets, 
pebbles  of  chalcedony,  and  pieces  of  smooth 
obsidian,  were  in  great  requisition  ;  almost  every 
man  was  mumbling  some  of  these  substances  to 
assuage  his  burning  thirst."  They  have  recourse 
to  leaden  bullets  and  other  substances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  saliva,  which  they  swallow  to 
prevent  inflammation  and  death. 

Such  are  the  terrors  of  the  passage  from  the 
United  States  into  the  Oregon  Territory  ;  terrors 
so  repulsive  that  they  seem  as  if  nature  had  for- 
ever prohibited  the  two  regions  from  holding  free 
intercourse  with  each  other.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  any  political  or  international  value  can  be 
reasonably  attached  to  proximity  of  position,  and 
comparative  facility  of  access,  the  short  and  easy 
transit  which  we  can  command  from  the  remotest 
point  of  our  Canadian  possessions  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  invests  us  with  geographical  advan- 
tages, which  it  would  be  impolitic,  not  to  say 
hopeless,  to  contest.  Whatever  becomes  of  Ore- 
gon, the  English,  who  hold  so  vast  a  stretch  of 


country  due  east  of  the  mountains,  and  who  have 
long  wielded  direct  sway  over  the  disputed  terri- 
tory itself,  through  the  numerous  locations  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  must  always  exercise  an 
inevitable  influence  over  its  destinies.  If  Oregon 
were  ceded  to  the  United  States  to-morrow,  Brit- 
ish influence  must  still  predominate  from  the 
source  of  the  Columbia  to  the  sea ;  a  state  of 
things  which,  so  far  from  producing  any  practical 
benefits  to  the  Union,  would  be  attended  by  dis- 
astrous consequences  sooner  or  later.  Confident 
as  the  citizens  of  the  "model  republic"  may  be 
of  the  solidity  of  their  institutions,  there  is  nothing 
more  certain  than  this,  that  the  moment  they  em- 
bark in  any  project  of  aggrandizement  likely  to 
create  jealousy  amongst  other  powers,  or  to  pre- 
cipitate serious  divisions  of  opinion  at  home,  they 
strike  a  vital  blow  at  their  independence.  And 
of  all  conceivable  designs,  that  of  embroiling  them- 
selves with  Canada  would  be  the  most  unfortu- 
nate ;  for,  whatever  foolish  calculations  they  may 
raise  upon  the  discontent  of  the  habitans,  now 
rapidly  vanishing  before  the  wise  measures  of  a 
paternal  administration,  they  may  be  assured  that 
there  is  no  part  of  the  globe  where  their  intrusion 
or  interference  would  be  met  with  a  more  de- 
termined resistance.  There  are  certain  gloomy 
memories  haunting  the  borders  of  Maine  which  it 
would  be  a  deplorable  mistake  to  revive  ;  nor  can 
that  people  who  invaded  Florida  with  blood- 
hounds, and  banished  the  aborigines  from  their 
hunting-grounds  across  the  Mississippi,  expect  a 
much  better  reception  from  the  Indians  of  British 
America.  All  parties  in  Canada,  however  they 
may  differ  on  other  subjects,  are  unanimous  about 
Uncle  Sam. 

Lewis  and  Clarke,  as  we  have  seen,  were  eigh- 
teen months  on  their  journey.  The  passage  from 
Montreal  to  Fort  George  can  be  made  on  ordinary 
occasions  in  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  time  ;  and, 
where  expedition  is  necessary,  in  less  than  a  sixth. 
The  fact  is  sufficiently  notorious  to  everybody 
acquainted  with  the  country  ;  but  we  prefer  stating 
it  explicitly  on  the  authority  of  M.  Mofras,  be- 
cause that  gentleman  displays  such  miserable  ani- 
mosity against  England  in  his  useless  volumes  on 
Oregon  and  California,  that  his  evidence  must  be 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  quite  unexception- 
able when  it  can  be  cited  in  favor  of  the  accidental 
superiority  of  our  activity  or  our  position. 

"  The  entire  distance,"  says  M.  Mofras,  "  from 
Montreal  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  "the  embouchure 
of  the  Columbia,  is  exactly  1800  leagues,  and  the 
journey  occupies  four  months  and  a  half.  During 
this  period  they  are  obliged  to  travel  on  horseback 
seventy-five  leagues,  or  about  thirteen  days  ;  the 
remainder  is  done  by  boats.  We  have  not  calcu- 
lated the  days  necessarily  devoted  to  repose,  or 
business,  at  the  different  stations  ;  and  the  delays 
are  sometimes  so  long  that  a  party  which  leaves 
Montreal  in  the  beginning  of  May,  probably  may 
not  reach  Fort  Vancouver  till  the  following  Octo- 
ber ;  they  return  towards  the  end  of  March,  and 
arrive  at  Montreal  about  the  close  of  September. 
But  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  on  such  occa- 
sions the  caravan  is  generally  composed  of  sixty 
or  eighty  persons,  and  ten  or  twelve  canoes,  fre- 
quently carrying  baggage  or  merchandize.  If 
they  travel  unencumbered,  like  Governor  Simp- 
son, or  the  couriers  that  are  despatched  from  time 
to  time  by  the  company,  they  can  make  the  dis- 
tance from  the  Columbia  to  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
less  than  three  months." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  on  which  side  lies  the 
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greater  facility  of  access  to  the  mountain-bound 
territory  of  Oregon. 

The  consequence  is,  that  nearly  the  whole 
civilized  population  consists  of  the  servants  and 
settlers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  M. 
Mofras  says,  that  there  are  about  200  Americans 
grouped  upon  the  river  Ouallamet ;  he  estimates 
the  servants  in  the  immediate  employment  of  the 
company  at  100  more  (calculated  by  Mr.  Green- 
how  at  400,)  and  the  French  Canadians  at  3000. 
This  division  of  the  population  is  clearly  incor- 
rect, if  it  be  intended  to  imply  that  these  French 
Canadians  are  independent  settlers  ;  but  the 
actual  numbers,  on  the  whole,  are  probably  accu- 
rate enough.  The  remaining  population  is  com- 
posed of  native  Indians,  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  country.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  ascertain 
their  numbers.  They  were  formerly  very  nume- 
rous, but  successive  visitations  of  small-pox, 
fever,  and  ague,  have  swept  them  away  so 
rapidly,  that  they  are  now  reduced  to  a  mere  rem- 
nant. Mr.  Greenhow  says,  that  the  whole  of  the 
native  tribes,  and  all  other  persons  inhabiting  Ore- 
gon, together,  do  not  exceed  20,000.  We  are  in- 
clined to  regard  this  statement  as  in  excess ;  but 
we  have  no  means  of  approximating  more  closely 
to  the  fact.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  extinct,  and  the  rest 
not  likely,  under  the  influence  of  white  civiliza- 
tion, to  bring  up  their  physical  statistics  to  their 
ancient  average. 

Two  rather  important  inferences  may  be  drawn 
from  these  statements.  First,  that  geographical 
proximity  gives  to  British  America  a  complete 
command  over  the  Oregon  Territory.  Second, 
that  the  Oregon  Territory  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half,  since  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  whose 
power  has  gone  on  gradually  increasing,  and  con- 
solidating, and  acquiring  a  more  systematized 
form  up  to  the  present  hour,  under  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  British.  These  facts,  if  they  do 
not  enter  into  the  abstract  question  of  right,  atj 
issue  between  England  and  the  United  States, 
form,  at  least,  material  elements  in  the  discussion, 
and  add  considerable  force  to  the  claim  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  question  of  right  set  up 
between  the  two  countries,  strictly  confining  our- 
selves to  the  historical  points  upon  which  alone  it 
can  be  adjudicated.  But  we  cannot  avoid  observ- 
ing at  the  outset  that  the  claim  to  the  entire 
sovereignty  over  Oregon  by  the  American  govern- 
ment is  of  recent  birth.  Up  to  1814,  they  were 
satisfied  with  asserting  a  claim  to  joint  occupancy  ; 
up  to  1827,  they  never  asserted  a  right  of  any  kind 
beyond  the  forty-ninth  degree;  in  1843,  the  presi- 
dent announced,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world, 
that  the  whole  territory  belonged  to  America ; 
and  in  1844,  a  bill  was  actually  brought  into  con- 
gress, "  to  organize  a  territorial  government  in  the 
Oregon  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes  !"  This 
bill,  which  pledges  the  government  to  do  that 
which  the  government  cannot  do  without  violating 
an  existing  treaty  with  England,  comes  before  the 
senate  in  December  next.  We  believe  it  will  be 
thrown  out,  because,  in  the  interval,  all  reasonable 
people  will  have  time  to  comprehend  the  extent  of 
its  perfidious  impracticability ;  but  whether  it  be 
thrown  out  or  not,  it  must  remain  forever  in  evi- 
dence against  the  United  States,  as  an  instance  of 
that  indecent  contempt  of  all  honorable  obligations, 
for  which  they  have  been  of  late  years  so  unhap- 
pily conspicuous. 


The  origin  of  the  American  claim  to  the  Oregon 
Territory  cannot  be  more  precisely  stated  than  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Greenhow,  the  ablest  of  the 
American  writers  on  this  subject.  We  choose 
his  statement,  because  it  relieves  us  from  all  sus- 
picion of  misrepresentation,  and  enables  us  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  unconsciously  coloring  the  facts 
by  any  inadvertent  expression  of  our  own  feelings 
and  convictions.  After  having  informed  his  read- 
ers that  the  "discovery"  of  the  Columbia  river 
by  Gray,  an  American,  was  not  made  known  until 
1798,  by  the  publication  of  Vancouver's  narrative, 
and  that  no  one  then,  or  for  many  years  after- 
wards, thought  the  river,  or  anything  connected 
with  it,  could  ever  become  interesting  to  the  United 
States,  he  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  actual  limits 
of  the  States  at  that  period. 

"The  territories  of  the  United  States  were  at 
that  time  (1798)  all  included  between  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Mississipi  river  on 
the  west.  In  the  north  were  the  British  provinces  ; 
in  the  south  lay  Florida,  belonging  to  Spain  ;  and 
beyond  the  Mississipi  the  Spaniards  also  claimed 
the  vast  region  called  Louisiana,  stretching  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  northward  and  north-westward 
to  an  indefinite  extent.  Thus,  all  communication 
between  the  states  of  the  Federal  Union  and  the 
Pacific  was  completely  cut  off,  by  the  interposition 
of  countries  possessed  by  foreign  and  unfriendly 
nations." 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  up  to  1798  the  Oregon 
Territory  never  entered  into  the  wildest  dreams 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  whatever  real  or 
imaginary  claims  they  may  have  upon  it  must 
have  arisen  since. 

But  at  this  point  it  will  clear  the  inquiry  of  any 
possible  perplexity  on  the  score  of  prior  discovery, 
to  observe  that,  in  1778,  before  the  Federal  Union 
was  called  into  existence,  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Pacific  was  explored  by  Cooke  up  to  the  forty- 
eighth  degree  ;  that,  in  1787,  Berkeley  and  Dixon, 
both  English  navigators,  explored  the  Strait  of 
Fuca  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Island ;  that,  in 
1787,  Lieutenant  Mcars  surveyed  the  Strait  of 
Fuca  and  Nootka  Sound,  where  he  established  a 
factory,  and  took  possession  of  the  circumjacent 
country  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  ;  that 
in  1792,  1793,  and  1794,  Vancouver,  who  was 
sent  out  expressly  by  the  English  government, 
surveyed  and  sounded  every  mile  of  that  intricate 
coast;  that,  in  1792,  Broughton.  Vancouver's 
lieutenant,  explored  the  Columbia  river,  as  far  as 
100  miles  upwards,  and  took  possession  of  it  in 
the  name  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  that,  in  1793, 
when  most  of  the  north-west  continent  was  un- 
known, M'Kenzie,  an  officer  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  conceived  the  stupendous  project  of 
traversing  the  whole  continent  from  coast  to  coast, 
and  executed  it  with  a  courage  and  sagacity  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  discovery.  The  honor 
of  having  originally  discovered  the  Columbia 
belongs  to  the  Spaniards.  Heceta,  in  1775,  was 
the  first  person  who  gazed  upon  its  waters.  All 
this  time  the  whole  region  was  a  terra  incognita 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  knew 
nothing  about  it  all  the  time  our  navigators  were 
exploring  and  surveying  the  coasts,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  country.  The  only  other  nation 
that  ever  possessed  a  scintilla  of  a  right  to  posses- 
sion in  those  latitudes,  or  that  ever  pretended  to 
such  a  right,  was  Spain  ;  and  the  rights  of  Spain 
and  England  were  finally  declared  and  settled  in 
1790,  by  a  treaty,  called  the  Convention  of  the 
Escurial.     The   American  "discoverer,"   Gray, 
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who  in  1792  got  into  an  inlet,  which  he  presumed 
to  be  the  Columbia  river,  was  captain  of  a  ship 
trading  along  the  north-west  coast.  He  neither 
discovered  the  river,  nor  explored  it,  nor  took  pos- 
session of  it.  It  is  more  than  certain  that  he 
never  even  saw  it.  He  entered  the  inlet,  ascended 
twelve  miles,  to  a  bay  where  he  was  weather- 
bound for  ten  days — at  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles 
from  the  entrance  to  the  river* — and  then  departed 
upon  his  trading  concerns,  to  dodge  about  for  furs, 
utterly  innocent  of  all  claim  to  the  glory  of  being 
handed  down  to  posterity  in  the  pages  of  history. 
Indeed,  his  name  would  never  have  been  heard  of 
had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  allusion  made  to 
him  by  Vacouver,  in  his  narrative  published  six 
years  afterwards.  Disentangling  the  question, 
therefore,  of  all  doubts  as  to  discovery,  settlement, 
and  possession — seeing  that  we  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  this  territory,  and  entered  into  a  convention 
with  Spain,  the  original  discoverer,  for  the  recog- 
nition and  security  of  our  rights,  before  the  United 
States  knew  anything  about  the  Oregon  Territory, 
or  could  have  reached  it  if  they  had,  we  reduce 
the  American  claim  to  the  simplest  possible  basis, 
which  we  are  willing  to  accept  in  the  very  terms 
put  forward  by  the  Americans  themselves. 

Having  shown  that  in  1798,  and  for  several 
years  afterwards,  the  United  States  not  only  pos- 
sessed no  interest  whatever  in  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory, but  had  no  suspicion  that  they  ever  should 
possess  any,  Mr.  Greenhow  goes  on  to  state  when 
it  was,  and  under  what  circumstances,  they  acquir- 
ed the  right  which  they  have  only  lately  asserted 
for  the  first  time  in  full. 

"  The  position  of  the  United  States,  and  of  their 
government  and  people,"  says  Mr.  Greenhow, 
"  with  regard  to  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
continent,  was,  however,  entirely  changed  after 
the  30th  of  April,  1803,  when  Louisiana,  which 
had  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France  in  1800,  came 
into  their  possession  by  purchase  from  the  latter 
power.  From  that  moment  the  route  across  the 
continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  lay  open 
to  the  Americans ;  and  nothing  could  be  anticipated 
capable  of  arresting  their  progress  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  whole  territory  included  between  these 
seas." 

In  this  passage  there  are  two  very  distinct  asser- 
tions-: I.  That,  in  1803,  the  United  States  pur- 
chased Louisiana  from  France ;  II.  That  the  con- 
sequence of  this  purchase  was  to  throw  open  to 
them  the  whole  route  to  the  Pacific.  The  first  is 
a  matter  of  fact,  upon  which  we  are  all  agreed  ; 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  pur- 
chased Louisiana  from  France.  The  second  is  a 
deduction  from  the  first,  and,  like  all  deductions, 
must  depend  for  its  validity  on  the  soundness  of 
the  premises.  If  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  threw 
open  to  the  Americans  the  territory  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  then  Louisiana 
must  have  extended  over  the  whole  of  that  region. 
The  question  is — Did  Louisiana  occupy  that  ex- 
tent— a  space  on  the  west  of  the  map  nearly 
equal  to  the  whole  of  the  United  States  on  the 
east?  Upon  the  answer  to  this  question — upon 
the  actual  boundaries  of  the  country  known  by  the 
name  of  Louisiana  in  1803 — the  American  claim 
to  the  Oregon  Territory,  mainly,  if  not  altogether, 
depends. 

If  France  sold  to  the  United  States  any  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  France  must 

*  Vancouver,  ii. 


have  been  in  possession  of  such  territory.  Now 
France  derived  her  right  solely  from  a  cession 
previously  made  to  her  by  Spain.  But  we  have 
already  seen  that  Spain  possessed  no  such  right 
herself,  and,  therefore,  could  not  cede  it  to  France  : 
consequently,  France  could  not  sell  any  such  ter- 
ritory to  the  United  States.  She  could  not  sell 
that  which  she  did  not  possess. 

In  order,  however,  to  ascertain  clearly  and  cir- 
cumstantially, what  were  the  original  Spanish 
rights  from  whence  this  cession  descended,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Oregon  Territory,  and  to  trace  the  foot-prints  of 
adventure  and  settlement  from  that  time  to  the 
moment  when  the  United  States  first  set  up  this 
imaginary  claim.  Having  exhausted  this  branch 
of  the  inquiry,  we  will  recall  the  reader  to  the 
point  from  which  we  start  on  this  unavoidable  ex- 
cursion in  the  argument. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  for  the  hetter  under- 
standing of  the  mere  question  of  discovery,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Oregon  coast  lies  between  the 
forty-second  and  fifty-fourth  degrees  of  latitude. 

In  1578,  Drake  discovered  this  coast  to  the 
forty-eighth  degree — about  two  degrees  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Mr.  Greenhow  endeavors 
to  discredit  this  fact ;  but  his  motive  is  too  trans- 
parent, and  his  evasive  treatment  of  the  subject  too 
obvious,  to  demand  any  exposure  at  our  hands. 
The  fact  itself,  however,  although  we  hold  it  to 
be  indisputable,  is  of  no  importance  whatever. 
We  can  afford  to  make  the  United  States  a  present 
of  all  the  advantages  we  could  possibly  derive  from 
it.  If  our  right  to  the  Oregon  Territory  rested 
upon  priority,  it  could  be  established  beyond  all 
cavil.  But  mere  discovery  gives  no  title  to  pos- 
session ;  and  as  we  made  no  settlement  in  Oregon 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries  afterwards,  the  long 
interval  would  have  been  equivalent  to  an  aban- 
donment of  the  country,  if  during  that  period  any 
other  government  had  thought  proper  to  appropri- 
ate the  soil.  But  no  government  did  so  appropri- 
ate the  soil ;  and  even  waiving  our  claim  on  the 
ground  of  discovery,  we  are  prepared  to  assert  it 
on  the  ground  of  settlement.  We  were  the  first 
settlers  in  Oregon — the  first  to  assume  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  over  the  country  ; — mor-e  than  that, 
we  were  the  only  settlers  there,  as  we  shall  show 
presently,  when  the  federal  government  purchased 
Louisiana  from  France. 

Of  the  Spanish  navigators  in  these  waters,  the 
first  who  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  a  place  in  the 
discussion  is  Juan  Perez.  He  sailed  from  Mexico 
in  1764,  and  the  first  land  he  saw  was  in  the  54 
parallel  of  latitude.  But  he  could  not  land,  and 
sailing  to  the  southward  was  driven  out  to  sea. 
He  again  made  land  in  latitude  47°  47',  and  coasted 
home,  having  literally  made  no  observations  what- 
ever. This  expedition  was  considered  to  be  so 
disgraceful  a  failure,  that  the  Spanish  government 
suppressed  the  account  of  it ;  and  even  Mr.  Green- 
how, in  his  hesitating  way,  allows  that  the  dis- 
covery of  Nootka  Sound  "  is  now,  by  general  con- 
sent, assigned  to  Captain  Cook." 

In  1776,  another  expedition  of  two  vessels  was 
fitted  up  under  the  command  of  Bruno  Heceta, 
and  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega  y  Quadra,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  second  vessel, 
after  they  had  put  out  to  sea.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  detail  the  vicissitudes  of  a  voyage  in  which  the 
commander,  says  Mr.  Greenhow,  "certainly  ac- 
quired no  laurels."  The  highest  point  made  was 
the  fifty-eighth   degree   of  latitude;   and   having 
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examined  the  coast  now  belonging  to  Russia,  they 
returned  to  the  south,  discovering  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river  on  their  way — the  single  inci- 
dent that  gives  historical  interest  to  the  expedi- 
tion. 

In  1778,  Cooke,  as  we  have  stated,  explored 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Pacific,  up  to  the  forty- 
eighth  degree,  followed  at  intervals  by  Berkeley 
and  Dixon,  by  Mears,  Vancouver,  and  Brough- 
ton  ; — Mears  and  Broughton,  the  former  at  Nootka 
Sound  in  the  north,  the  latter  on  the  Columbia 
river  in  the  south,  taking  formal  possession  of  the 
territory  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  of  England. 

All  this  time  the  Spaniards  never  made  any 
settlement  higher  than  Cape  Mendocino,  lat.  49° 
29'  N.  Their  exploring  expeditions,  even  had 
they  been  attended  by  any  important  discoveries, 
were  not  followed  up  by  any  attempts  at  settle- 
ment, or  any  declaration  of  sovereignty.  They 
abandoned  the  country  after  the  voyages  of  Perez 
and  Heceta,  just  as  we  abandoned  it  after  the 
voyage  of  Drake.  They  neither  occupied  the 
country,  nor  annexed  it  to  their  territories,  nor 
took  formal  possession  of  it.  They  left  it  open  to 
the  settlements  of  other  governments — a  waste 
which  it  was  competent  for  any  foreign  power  to 
enter  and  occupy.  "  It  is  a  clear  and  admitted 
fact,"  says  Mr.  Falconer,  in  his  close  and  conclu- 
sive argument  on  this  point,  "  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  never  made  any  settlement  north  of 
Cape  Mendocino.  The  whole  coast  for  upwards 
of  twenty-five  degrees  north  of  this  cape  was 
waste,  unsettled,  and  unoccupied.  Throughout 
the  whole  distance  there  was  no  person  authorized 
to  execute  authority  on  the  part  of  Spain,  or  any 
other  power,  at  any  single  point."  In  the  mean 
while,  we  had  taken  possession  of  the  country  in 
a  formal  and  legal  manner — and  we  were  the  only 
power  that  did  take  formal  and  legal  possession  of 
Oregon. 

So  far  as  any  American  title  is  pretended  to  be 
founded  upon  Gray's  "  discovery"  of  the  Columbia 
river,  in  1792,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words. 
In  the  first  place,  Gray  did  not  discover  the 
Columbia.  It  was  discovered  by  Heceta  nearly 
thirty  years  before.  In  the  second  place,  Gray 
was  not  invested  with  any  official  authority  what- 
ever, and  could  not  take  possession  in  the  name  of 
his  government.  In  the  third  place,  he  did  not 
take,  or  pretend  to  take  possession.  In  the  fourth 
place,  no  title  can  be  founded  upon  Gray's  dis- 
covery or  possession,  without  repudiating  at  once 
all  right  on  the  part  of  Spain  ;  for  if  Spain  had 
such  right,  Gray  could  not  have  interfered  with  it 
without  committing  an  act  of  invasion  ;  and  it  is 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  right  that  the 
validity  of  the  French  title,  purchased  by  the 
United  States,  exclusively  reposes.  Gray,  there- 
fore, in  whatever  point  of  view"  he  may  be  re- 
garded, must  be  put  out  of  court  altogether.  The 
Americans  cannot  claim  through  Gray  and  through 
Spain  at  the  same  time. 

The  fact  of  having  taken  formal  and  official  pos- 
session of  a  country  unoccupied  and  unclaimed  by 
other  powers,  has  always  been  recognized  as  a 
legal  title  to  its  sovereignty.  Mere  discovery 
gives  no  such  title,  unless  discovery  be  followed 
up  by  settlement ;  nor  does  settlement  itself  give 
such  title,  unless  it  be  carried  out  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  government.  Private  individuals  cannot 
form  colonies  and  set  up  laws  for  themselves; 
they  must  have  the  consent  and  authority  of  their 


natural  sovereign.  "  By  the  laws  of  England," 
observes  Mr.  Falconer,  "  the  crown  possesses 
absolute  authority  to  extend  its  sovereignty ;  it 
can  send  its  diplomatist  to  treat  for,  its  soldier  to 
conquer,  its  sailor  to  settle  new  countries.  This 
it  can  do  independently  of  parliament ;  and  no  act 
of  the  ordinary  legislature  is  needed  to  establish 
English  law  and  authority  in  such  countries." 
The  same  absolute  power  is  vested  in  all  other 
sovereignties.  But  in  the  United  States  the  presi- 
dent has  no  such  authority  ;  there  must  be  a  dis- 
tinct act  of  legislation  to  legalize  such  a  proceed- 
ing. Such  an  act  is  now  before  congress  ;  but, 
up  to  this  hour,  no  act  of  that  nature  has  ever 
been  legalized  by  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States  in  reference  to  the  Oregon  Territory.  On 
the  other  hand,  England,  upwards  of  half  a  cen- 
tury since,  complied  with  all  the  legal  and  solemn 
conditions  by  which  new  territories  are  annexed 
to  the  dominions  of  the  crown.  An  authorized 
representative  of  the  sovereign  entered  the  Oregon 
Territory — then  unoccupied  and  free  to  the  whole 
world — and  with  the  usual  ceremonial  formality 
took  possession  of  it  ir.  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

From  that  moment  Oregon  was  as  completely  a 
dependency  of  the  crown  as  any  spot  within  the 
girth  of  our  colonial  possessions. 

The  sum  of  these  details  may  be  thus  stated,  as 
far  as  they  respect  the  title  of  Spain  to  any  rights 
of  sovereignty  over  Oregon  (and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Spain  and  England  were  the  only 
countries  pretending  to  such  a  title)  : — That  Spain 
never  made  any  settlement  in  the  country  ;  never 
in  any  way  occupied  the  country  above  Cape  Men- 
docino ;  never  took  legal  possession  of  the  country  ; 
and  never,  in  short,  performed  any  act  by  which 
it  could  acquire  any  right  to  cede  to  France  a  single 
acre  of  ground  within  the  territory.  Let  us  now 
see  how  this  state  of  things  was  affected  by  the 
convention  of  the  Escurial. 

The  immediate  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
convention  were  these : — The  government  of 
Spain,  learning  that  both  the  Russians  and  the 
English  were  very  busy  forming  settlements  and 
carrying  on  traffic  on  the  north-west  coast,  de- 
spatched some  vessels  on  a  sort  of  commission  of 
inquiry  to  ascertain  the  facts.*  In  the  course  of 
the  events  that  followed,  certain  vessels  belonging 
to  Mears,  who  had  previously  established  himself 
at  Nootka  Sound,  were  entrapped  and  seized  by 

*  Spain,  it  seems,  founded  her  title  to  exclusive  sove- 
reignty over  these  regions,  and,  consequently,  her  right 
to  send  out  this  expedition  of  inquiry,  upon  these  grounds  ; 
the  specification  of  which,  being  all  equally  invalid,  would 
only  needlessly  interrupt  the  historical  statement  of  facts. 
These  grounds  were  :  1.  A  papal  concession  in  1492  ;  2. 
The  discovery  of  the  coast  ;  3.  The  contiguity  of  the 
Oregon  Territory  to  the  Spanish  settlements  of  New 
Mexico.  1.  The  liberality  of  the  pope,  in  giving  away 
a  great  number  of  kingdoms  that  were  not  his  own  (in- 
cluding, as  a  scoffing  writer  has  it,  even  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,)  was  one  of  the  foolish  frauds  which  even  they 
who  hoped  to  reap  benefit  from  them  were  never  hardy- 
enough  to  maintain  in  the  face  of  other  nations.  This 
ground  was  obviously  so  absurd,  that  Spain  had  too  much 
good  sense  to  put  it  forward.  2.  Granting  to  Spain  her 
full  claim  to  the  merits  of  discovery,  it  has  been  already 
shown  that  discovery  alone  constitutes  no  title  to  sove- 
reignty. 3.  Contiguity  of  territory  offers  about  as  rea- 
sonable a  pretext  for  exercising  sovereign  rights  over  a 
country  as  the  accident  of  living  next  -door  to  an  empty 
house  would  justify  a  man  in  taking  possession  of  the 
premises.  We  hear  that  contiguity  of  territory  is  one  of' 
the  arguments  employed  by  the  United  States  in  favor 
of  their  claims — an  argument  which,  were  it  worth  any- 
thing, is  altogether  on  our  side,  as  we  have  shown. 
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the  Spaniards,  whose  conduct  throughout  these 
transactions  (without  touching  the  question  of 
right  one  way  or  the  other)  is  universally  admit- 
ted to  have  been  base  and  treacherous.  We  need 
not  detain  the  reader  by  entering  upon  the  details, 
but  will  reduce  the  case  at  once  to  the  simple 
point  in  which  this  outrage  was  finally  narrowed, 
in  the  subsequent  negotiations  between  the  two 
countries. 

Mears  having  brought  the  affair  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  British  government,  restitution 
and  satisfaction  were  instantly  demanded  of  the 
Court  of  Spain,  to  which  demand  an  answer  was 
given,  that  the  .Viceroy  of  Mexico  had  already 
restored  the  captured  vessels  and  liberated  the 
crews,  on  the  supposition,  however,  that  their 
owners  were  ignorant  of  the  exclusive  rights  of 
Spain.  This  answer,  accompanied  by  a  direct 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  was  held 
to  be  so  unwarrantable,  that  it  was  at  once  met  by 
a  message  to  parliament,  asking  for  supplies  to 
enable  his  majesty  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his 
subjects  to  "  a  free  and  uninterrupted  navigation, 
commerce,  and  fishery,  and  to  the  possession  of 
such  establishments  as  they  should  form"  on  the 
coast.  The  supplies  were  granted  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  preparations  for  war  were  immediately 
set  on  foot ;  so  clearly  did  the  British  government 
comprehend  their  rights,  and  so  determined  were 
they  to  enforce  them.  On  the  same  day  a  note 
was  addressed  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, in  which  his  majesty  declared  that  "  he 
would  take  the  most  effectual  pacific  measures  to 
prevent  his  subjects  from  trespassing  on  the  just 
and  acknowledged  rights  of  Spain  ;  but  that  he 
could  not  accede  to  the  pretensions  of  absolute 
sovereignty,  commerce,  and  navigation,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  principal  objects  of  the  last 
note  from  the  Spanish  ambassador."  Nothing 
could  be  more  explicit  on  both  sides.  The 
Spanish  government  claimed  the  right  of  exclusive 
sovereignty  over  the  country  ;  the  English  govern- 
ment denied  that  they  possessed  any  such  right, 
showing  at  the  same  time  that  they  regarded  their 
own  title  to  be  so  clear,  that  they  actually  ex- 
pended 3,000,000/.  sterling  in  active  preparations 
to  maintain  and  establish  its  validity.  The  Eng- 
lish government  would  eertainly  never  have  incur- 
red so  enormous  an  expenditure,  if  they  had  not 
fully  recognized  the  proceedings  of  Mears  in 
taking  possession  of  the  country. 

Spain,  however,  did  not  see  fit  to  push  her 
claim  to  extremities.  She  argued  the  case  with 
a  downward  sophistry,  abandoning  her  high  posi- 
tion step  by  step,  and  gradually  begging  the  ques- 
tion by  observing,  that  "although  Spain  may  not 
have  establishments  or  colonies  planted  on  the 
coasts  or  in  the  ports  in  dispute,  it  does  not  follow 
that  such  coast  or  port  does  not  belong  to  her." 
To  which  the  British  government  contented  itself 
by  simply  reasserting  the  "  indisputable  right" 
of  British  subjects  to  free  navigation,  commerce 
and  fishery,  and  to  the  possession  of  any  establish- 
ments they  might  form  with  the  consent  of  the 
natives  of  the  country,  not  previously  occupied  by 
any  European  nation.  Spain  herself  admitted  in 
these  negotiations  that  she  had  never  occupied  the 
country,  so  that,  according  to  every  received  prin- 
ciple of  law  and  justice,  her  claim  fell  to  the 
ground. 

The  attitude  taken  by  England  was  not  to  be 
misunderstood  ;   and  the  demands  of  Spain  at  last 


shrunk  into  a  treaty.  This  was  the  Convention  of 
the  Escurial,  which  in  America  goes  rather  signi- 
ficantly by  the  name  of  the  Nootka  Treaty,  seeing 
that  it  restored  and  recognized  in  full  the  rights 
of  the  English  in  that  quarter.  By  this  conven- 
tion it  was  stipulated  that  all  the  buildings  and 
tracts  of  land  on  the  North-west  coast,  of  which 
British  subjects  were  dispossessed,  should  be 
restored  ;  that  just  reparation  should  be  made  for 
all  acts  of  hostility  ;  that  both  parties  should  have 
free  right  to  navigate  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  the 
South  Seas,  or  to  carry  on  commerce  or  establish 
settlements  in  places  not  already  occupied,  and 
that  the  subjects  of  both  powers  should  have 
access  to  any  settlements  subsequently  formed  by 
either.  This  arrangement  distinctly  reinstated 
the  British  settlers  in  the  places  they  had  previ- 
ously occupied,  and  threw  open  to  both  powers 
the  right  of  settling  in  all  places  then  unoccupied. 
After  this  convention,  Spain  had  undoubtedly  as 
good  a  right  to  form  settlements  in  Oregon  as  we 
had.  The  effect  of  the  convention  was  distinctly 
and  unequivocally  to  annul  or  forego  all  previous 
claims  to  sovereignty  over  the  country  on  both 
sides,  and  to  treat  the  territory  as  an  open  waste, 
upon  which  either  party  was  at  liberty  to  form  any 
settlements  it  might  think  proper,  provided  they 
did  not  interfere  with  any  settlements  already 
formed,  there  being  at  the  time  but  two  in  exis- 
tence, those  of  the  English  at  Nootka  Sound,  and 
at  Port  Cox,  about  sixteen  leagues  to  the  south- 
ward, which  this  very  treaty  expressly  recognized. 

What  followed  upon  this  convention  ?  The  Eng- 
lish government  immediately  proceeded  to  carry  out 
their  intentions,  in  conformity  with  that  official  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty  which  was  accepted  by 
both  governments,  and  sent  out  Vancouver,  in 
1792,  to  take  possession  of  the  restored  settlements, 
and  to  ascertain  what  parts  of  the  coast  were  un- 
occupied. At  Nootka  he  was  formally  put  in 
possession  of  the  buildings  and  lands  belonging  to 
the  English,  and  having  surveyed  the  coast  from 
39°  20'  south  latitude  to  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fu- 
ea,  and  finding  it  all  unoccupied,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  it  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
under  the  right  accorded  and  guaranteed  by  the 
express  stipulations  of  the  convention.  By  this 
legal  and  official  act,  the  country  was  annexed  to 
the  British  crown  forever.  The  act  was  notified 
to  the  whole  world  ;  it  was  published  under  the 
sanction  of  government  in  Vancouver's  narrative  ; 
everybody  knew  it  ;  nobody  disputed  it.  It  Spain 
regarded  this  act  or  declaration  of  sovereignty  as 
an  infringement  of  her  rights,  she  would  have  re- 
monstrated or  protested.  But  she  did  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  from  that 
hour  she  abandoned  the  shores  of  the  north-west- 
ern region  ;  and  has  never  appeared  upon  them 
since.  It  seems  raiher  unreasonable,  then,  that 
if  Spain  never  afterwards  asserted  any  right  of 
territory  in  Oregon,  America  should  claim  such 
right  as  emanating  from  Spain  by  virtue  of  a  sub- 
sequent transaction. 

Under  the  Nootka  treaty,  Spain,  had  she  been 
in  time,  and  had  she  thought  proper  to  do  so, 
might  have  taken  possession  of  all  the  unoccupied 
land  ;  and  if  she  had,  we  must  have  allowed  the 
legality  of  her  title.  But  she  not  only  did  not 
avail  herself  of  the  opportunity,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  contemplated  such  a  measure.  In 
fact,  she  never  at  any  period  formed  a  settlement 
in  Oregon,  as  was  frankly  admitted  in  the  diplomatic 
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notes  which  passed  between  the  courts  of  Madrid 
and  London  on  the  occasion  of  these  negotiations. 
She  had  enough  to  do  in  New  Mexico. 

From  this  review  of  the  actual  events  which 
determined  in  the  British  crown  all  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty in  the  Oregon  Territory,  it  will  be  seen 
that°  the  claims  of  Spain,  whatever  they  might 
have  been  before,  were  now  finally  set  aside.  This 
recalls  us  to  the  point  which,  for  the  first  time, 
introduces  the  United  States  into  the  discussion — 
the  sale  of  Louisiana  by  the  French  as  it  was 
ceded  by  the  Spaniards.  As  Spain  had  no  pos- 
sessions in  Oregon,  she  clearly  could  not  have  in- 
cluded in  her  cession  to  France  any  portion  of 
that  region.  The  question  then  is,  what  district 
of  country  did  she  cede  to  France  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana? 

It  is  much  more  easy  to  answer  this  question  in 
the  negative  than  in  the  affirmative.  We  can 
much  more  readily  decide  what  was  not  Louisiana 
than  determine  what  was  understood  to  be  included 
under  that  designation.  The  Americans  them- 
selves never  had  any  clear  notion  of  that  district ; 
they  very  candidly  avow  that  its  boundaries  were 
indefinite  from  the  earliest  period  ;  and  the  Span- 
iards, who  protested  against  the  sale  to  the  United 
States,  as  being  a  violation  of  subsisting  engage- 
ments on  the  part  of  France,  and  who  were  well 
disposed  to  dispute  the  entrance  of  the  Americans, 
declared  that  France  had  no  right  to  a  foot  of  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  this  dilemma 
we  are  thrown  upon  a  complicated  tissue  of 
treaties,  to  trace  amongst  them,  as  well  as  we  can, 
what  were  the  real  or  supposititious  limits  of 
Louisiana.  One  thing  alone  is  certain,  that  they 
could  not,  by  any  political  or  geographical  strata- 
gem, be  strained  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  into 
the  Oregon  Territory. 

The  confusion  respecting  these  boundaries  is 
perfectly  bewildering.  Louisiana  was  originally 
a  French  colony.  It  was  settled  by  a  charter  of 
Louis  XIV.,  which  charter  left  its  eastern  and 
western  frontiers  to  the  imagination  of  the  settlers. 
The  Sieur  Crozat,  to  whom  this  ambiguous  char- 
ter was  granted  in  1712,  was  glad  to  give  it  up  in 
1717.  Probably,  he  was  afraid  of  committing 
involuntary  trespasses  on  the  property  of  others. 
The  Illinois  country  was  then  annexed  to  it,  the 
Illinois  country  itself  being  in  a  similar  condition 
of  doubt.  This,  of  course,  only  increased  the 
perplexity.  Louisiana,  thus  rendered  more  diffi- 
cult of  definition  than  ever,  was  made  over  by 
royal  decree  to  Law's  Mississippi  Company,  who 
escaped  from  their  vague  responsibility  in  1732. 
The  onus  of  this  boundless  province  then  reverted 
to  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  said  crown,  in 
1762,  got  rid  of  it  by  cession  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  But  Spain  seems  to  have  been  as  uneasy 
under  the  obligation  as  France,  and  ceded  it  back 
again  in  1800.  The  sly  terms  of  these  cessions 
and  retrocessions  are  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of 
evasive  finesse  worthy  of  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  comedy.  It  would  puzzle  a 
conjuror  to  discover  from  these  documents  what 
country  it  was  that  was  thus  ceded  and  retroceded. 
France  gave  to  Spain  "  all  that  country  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Louisiana,"  and  Spain  gave  back 
to  France  this  same  Louisiana,  taking  care  to  guard 
against  accidents,  by  adding  "with  the  same  ex- 
tent that  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and 
that  it  had  when  France  possessed  it."  The  con- 
scientious caution  of  the  Spaniard  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.     In  this  condition  France  sold 


the  unmapped  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  for 
15,000,000  dollars  ;  and  the  United  States  are  now 
trying  to  make  the  most  of  their  bargain.  Find- 
ing that  the  limits  of  the  country  were  never  laid 
down,  they  are  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  world 
that  it  had  no  limits  but  the  ocean. 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  Greenhow  speaks  of 
Louisiana  forms  a  suggestive  commentary  on  this 
curious  dilemma.  He  says,  that  from  the  time 
when  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain,  until  it 
"  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States, 
its  extent  and  limits  were  not  defined."  This  is 
tolerably  decisive  of  the  difficulty  America  has  yet 
to  encounter  in  the  attempt  to.  prove  that  it  ex- 
tended to  the  Pacific,  seeing,  on  the  confession  of 
the  Americans  themselves,  that  its  extent  was  not 
defined.  But  this  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
admissions  made  in  the  following  remarkable  pas- 
sage, which,  if  there  be  any  meaning  at  all  to  be 
wrung  from  the  English  language,  when  it  is  em- 
ployed by  American  historians,  sets  the  question 
at  rest  forever. 

"  How  far  Louisiana  extended  westward,  when 
it  was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain,  history  offers 
no  means  of  determining.  The  charter  granted 
to  Crozat,  in  1712,  included  only  the  territories 
drained  by  the  Mississippi  south  of  the  Illinois 
country;  and,  though  the  Illinois  was  annexed  to 
Louisiana  in  1717,  nothing  can  be  found  showing 
what  territories  were  comprehended  under  that 
general  appellation.  In  the  old  French  maps, 
New  France  is  represented  as  extending  across 
the  continent  to  the  Pacific ;  in  British  maps,  of 
the  same  period,  a  large  portion  of  the  territory 
thus  assigned  to  New  France,  appears  as  New 
England,  or  as  Virginia  ;  while  the  Spanish  geog- 
raphers claimed  the  same  portion  for  their  sove- 
reign, under  the  names  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. While  Louisiana  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Spam,  it  was  certainly  never  considered  as 
embracing  New  Mexico  or  California ;  though 
whether  it  was  so  considered  or  not,  is  immaterial 
to  the  question  as  to  its  western  limits  in  1803, 
which  were,  by  the  treaty,  to  be  the  same  as  in 
1762.  In  the  absence  of  all  light  on  the  subject 
from  history,  we  are  forced  to  regard  the  bounda- 
ries indicated  by  nature — namely,  the  highlands 
separating  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  from  those 
flowing  into  the  Pacific  or  the  Californian  Gulf — 
as  the  true  western  boundaries  of  the  Louisiana 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  France  in  1803." 

The  completeness  of  this  admission — that  the 
western  boundary  of  Louisiana  was  the  chain  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  that,  consequently, 
America  acquired  no  rights  by  her  purchase  be- 
yond that  boundary — is  final.  But  we  must  not, 
therefore,  pass  over  in  silence  the  spirit  of  subter- 
fuge that  runs  through  this  very  disingenuous 
passage.  Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Greenhow  is 
thoroughly  convinced  that  Louisiana  never  could, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  have  extended  beyond  the 
mountains,  and,  indeed.,  does  not  hesitate,  at  last, 
to  say  so,  he  tries  to  insinuate,  that  in  1762  it 
might  have  extended  to  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Green- 
how knows  perfectly  well,  that  New  Mexico,  or 
California,  never  belonged  to  France,  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  formed  a  part  of  the  territory 
called  Louisiana,  which  was  ceded  by  France  to 
Spain,  in  1762.  The  question  turns  upon  what 
was  Louisiana  in  1762,  for  we  have  seen  that 
Spain  returned  it  back  again,  precisely  as  she  got 
it.  Now,  whatever  it  was,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun 
at  noonday,  that  New  Mexico  could  have  been  no 
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portion  of  it ;  for  this  very  reason,  that  in  1762, 
when  the  original  cession  was  made,  New  Mex- 
ico belonged  to  Spain  herself.  The  whole  of  the 
territory  in  that  direction,  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  was  Spanish  ground,  adjoining  this 
vague  Louisiana,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Greenhow, 
only  two  or  three  pages  before,  frankly,  but  per- 
haps unconsciously,  states  in  very  exact  terms. 
"That  any  settlement,"  he  observes,  "of  the 
western  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  should  have 
been  made  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
1762,  is  not  probable.  It  would  have  been  super- 
fluous, as  Louisiana  would  certainly  have  joined 
the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  that  direction/ ' 

It  is  impossible,  upon  the  whole  of  this  evi- 
dence, to  make  a  loophole  for  the  slightest  doubt 
on  this  point — that  in  purchasing  Louisiana  from 
France,  the  United  States  acquired  no  rights  be- 
yond the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  explicitly  affirms  the  limits  in  a 
letter  written  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  "  The 
boundary,"  says  Jefferson,  "  which  I  deem  not 
admitting  question,  are  the  highlands  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  enclosing  all  its 
waters — the  Missouri  of  course — and  terminating 
in  a  line  drawn  from  the  north-western  point,  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  nearest  source  of 
the  Mississippi,  as  lately  settled  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States."  And  in  some 
negotiations  which  took  place  four  years  after- 
wards, he  desired  the  omission  of  a  clause  which 
referred  to  the  north-west  territory,  because  it 
"  could  have  no  other  effect,  than  as  an  offensive 
intimation  to  Spain  that  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean."  We,  there- 
fore, dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject,  by  re- 
stating the  only  conclusion  consonant  with  the 
facts  of  history,  at  which  any  human  being  can 
arrive,  after  a  sifting  investigation  of  the  whole 
question — namely,  that  the  claim  set  up  by  the 
United  States  to  a  right  of  territory  in  Oregon, 
arising  from  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  in  1803, 
is  utterly  fallacious,  and  totally  unfounded. 

Recalling  the  reader,  then,  to  the  point  from 
which  we  started,  we  ask  what  is  to  be  thought 
of  the  integrity  of  the  writer  who,  with  all  these 
facts  and  disproofs  before  him,  could  be  capable 
of  making  the  sweeping  assertion  already  quoted, 
that  from  the  moment  of  the  purchase,  "  the  route 
across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci- 
fic lay  open  to  the  Americans?"  We  have  been 
accused  of  dealing  severely  with  the  poets  of 
America  (an  accusation  which  in  good  time  we 
shall  notice  as  it  deserves  ;)  but  we  confess  we 
are  in  some  doubt  whether  they  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  evacuate  the  regions  of  fiction  and 
give  place  to  the  historians. 

The  settlement  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  alluded  to  by  President  Jefferson, 
took  place  in  1783.  It  recognized  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  States  and  fixed  their  boundaries  ; 
but  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  Oregon 
question,  which  at  that  time  had  not  come  into 
dispute. 

Pursuing  the  subject  in  the  order  of  time,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  steps  that  were 
taken  by  America  in  consequence  of  her  presumed 
claim,  and  the  arrangements  of  every  kind  that 
have  been  entered  into  since  1803  in  reference  to 
that  claim  ;  conducting  the  inquiry  chronologi- 
eally  to  the  present  moment,  so  that  the  English 
reader  may  be  put  in  possession  of  the  exact  state 
of  the  case  as  it  now  stands  in  litigation  between 
the  two  countries. 


In  1805,  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  commissioned 
by  President  Jefferson  to  explore  the  country  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  have  already 
stated  that,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  president  cannot  exercise  any 
act  of  sovereignty — he  cannot  annex  new  terri- 
tories to  the  Union.  This  commission,  therefore, 
was  not  invested  with  an  official  character,  and 
could  not  take  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  American  government.  No  title, 
consequently,  can  be  raised  upon  this  exploring 
expedition  ;  nor  is  any  such  title  asserted.  "  Po- 
litically," says  Mr.  Greenhow,  "  the  expedition 
wa3  an  announcement  to  the  world  of  the  intention 
of  the  American  government  to  occupy  and  settle 
the  countries  explored."  "But,"  rejoins  Mr. 
Falconer,  "such  intention  had  already  been  an- 
nounced to  the  world  by  the  English  government 
in  a  public,  authentic,  and  legal  manner,  and  its 
sovereignty  over  the  country  declared." 

In  1810,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  Captain 
Smith  to  found  a  post  for  trade  with  the  Indians 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia.  He  built  a 
house  and  laid  out  a  garden,  but  the  speculation 
was  a  failure,  and  he  abandoned  it  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  Mr.  Falconer  very  properly 
observes,  that  this  was  the  act  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual, and  does  not  carry  any  political  inference 
whatever. 

In  the  same  year  the  fur  station  called  Astoria, 
rendered  famous  by  Washington  Irving's  romance, 
was  founded  by  a  German  merchant  of  New  York, 
Jacob  Astor,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
This  was  simply  a  private  trading  speculation, 
and  although  it  has  been  dragged  into  the  Oregon 
question  with  a  view  to  help  out  the  American 
claim,  we  need  scarcely  observe  that  it  has  no 
political  character  at  all.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  might  as  well  set  up  pretensions  to 
sovereign  authority  in  England  because  some 
stray  ship-broker  from  New  York  establishes  a 
packet-office  in  Liverpool,  as  pretend  to  any  right 
over  Oregon  arising  out  of  Mr.  Astor's  attempt  to 
establish  a  fur  company  there.  The  brief  history 
of  the  affair  Is  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Astor,  whose  experience  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Pacific  pointed  out  to  him  some  probabili- 
ties of  success  in  such  an  experiment,  devised  a 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pacific  Fur 
Company.  The  rivalry  he  principally  appre- 
hended was  from  the  North-west  Company  of 
Montreal  (which  has  been  since  amalgamated  with 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ;)  and  he  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  policy  of  conciliating  the  English 
interest  that  he  offered  one  third  of  the  project  to 
that  company.  But  they  prudently  declined  the 
offer.  The  company,  however,  was  formed,  and 
although  it  originated  with  an  American  merchant, 
such  was  the,  unavoidable  ascendancy  of  British 
capital  and  British  influence,  that  even  Mr.  Green- 
how admits  that,  "  the  majority  not  only  of  the 
inferior  servants,  but  also  of  the  partners,  were 
British  subjects."  This  majority  was  so  decisive 
that  a  reasonable  doubt  arises  whether  Astoria  was 
not  actually  an  English  settlement ;  and  when, 
in  October,  1813,  it  was  found  necessary  to  dis- 
solve the  partnership,  the  whole  of  the  establish- 
ment and  stock  being  then  sold  to  the  North-West 
Company,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dissolution 
is  directly  traced  by  Mr.  Greenhow  to  the  fact, 
that  the  company  was  governed  by  English  and 
not  by  American  directors.  He  puts  this  state- 
ment into  italics  by  way  of  marking  its  importance  ; 
we  adopt  his  italics  for  the  same  reason.     "  The 
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Pacific  Company,  nevertheless,"  says  Mr.  Greem 
how,  "  might,  and  probably  would,  have  withstood 
all  these  difficulties,  [alluding  to  the  war  with  Eng- 
land,] if  the  directing  parties  on  the  Columbia  had 
been  Americans,  instead  of  being,  as  the  greater 
part  of  them  were,  men  unconnected  with  the  United 
States  by  birth,  citizenship,  or  previous  residence, 
or  family  ties. "  This  statement  is  conclusive  as 
to  the  character  of  the  settlement,  and  shows  une- 
quivocally, that  whatever  American  ingredients 
may  have  been  mixed  up  in  its  formation,  it  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  amenable  to  British  influ- 
ence. It  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  for  the 
Americans  had  never  subjected  Oregon  to  their 
authority.  They  had  no  official  servants  in  the 
country  of  any  class,  judicial,  military,  or  naval. 
Suppose  any  civil  question  had  arisen  during  the 
brief  existence  of  Astoria,  to  what  authority  could 
it  have  been  referred  1  If  America  had  any  rights 
in  Oregon  she  must  surely  have  had  some  ma- 
chinery of  government  by  which  her  rights  could 
have  been  enforced  and  protected.  But  she  never 
did  establish  any  such  machinery,  and  if  the  hand- 
ful of  Americans  who  were  embarked  in  the  Asto- 
ria speculation  had  been  at  any  moment  compelled 
into  a  civil  procedure,  they  must  of  necessity  have 
appealed  to  the  English  law,  under  which  alone 
they  could  derive  legal  protection. 

The  failure  of  Astoria  led,  as  we  have  stated,  to 
the  sale  of  the  whole  concern  to  the  North-West 
Company  in  1813,  when  the  name  of  the  establish- 
ment was  immediately  changed  to  that  of  Fort 
George.  It  was  now  English  by  purchase,  and 
it  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English  ever 
since. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war,  in  1814,  America 
claimed  the  restoration  of  the  post  sold  by  the 
Pacific  Company,  as  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and  as  having  been  taken  during  the  war. 
The  answer  was  obvious,  that  it  had  been  bought, 
not  captured,  that  the  territory  had  been  taken  pos- 
session of  long  before  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  that  it  had  all  along  been  considered 
as  a  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions.  The  dis- 
cussions on  this  point  were  drawn  to  a  close  by 
leaving  the  question  of  title  to  be  discussed  in  a 
future  negotiation.  While  the  main  question  was 
thus  left  in  abeyance,  the  fort  was  restored ;  and 
the  best  proof  that  can  be  afforded  of  the  slender 
faith  placed  by  the  Americans  in  their  right  of  re- 
possession is  to  be  found  in  the  significant  fact, 
that  they  have  never  occupied  the  fort  up  to  the 
present  hour.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  It  ought  to  be  observed, 
also,  that  while  we  thus  consented  to  restore  the 
fort,  we  have  consistently  and  invariably  protested 
against  the  American  claim  to  any  territorial 
rights.  Early  in  1818,  Lord  Castlereagh,  writing 
„o  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  says,  "  In 
signifying  to  Mr.  Adams  the  full  acquiescence  of 
your  government  in  the  reoccupation  of  the  limited 
position  which  the  United  States  held  in  the 
Columbia  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  you  will, 
at  the  same  time,  assert  the  claim  of  Great  Britain 
to  that  territory,  upon  which  the  American  settle- 
ment must  be  considered  as  an  encroachment." 
The  same  language  was  subsequently  employed 
by  Lord  Bathurst,  and  has  been  persevered  in 
throughout  all  the  negotiations  that  since  have 
taken  place  on  the  subject. 

If  any  claim  could  possibly  arise  out  of  such  a 
settlement  as  that  of  Astoria,  unauthorized  by  any 
act  of  Congress,  then  we  are  clearly  entitled  to  set 


it  aside  on  the  score  of  priority  ;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  former  settlement  at  Nootka  Sound  and  Port 
Cox,  an  English  party,  commissioned  by  the 
North- West  Company,  formed  an  establishment, 
in  1806,  on  Frazer's  Lake,  in  the  fifty-fourth  de- 
gree of  latitude.*  These  were  all  authentic 
arrangements  under  the  sanction  of  the  British 
jurisdiction,  already  formally  proclaimed  in  the 
Columbia  and  up  the  coast  many  years  before. 
America  has  no  title,  in  short,  on  the  ground  of 
occupancy  ;  for  she  has  never  yet  occupied  a  yard 
of  the  country — none  on  the  ground  of  discovery  ; 
for  Drake,  and  Cooke,  and  Heceta,  were  there  be- 
fore her — none  on  the  ground  of  exploration  ;  for 
Broughton  was  up  the  Columbia  first; — and  none 
on  the  ground  of  any  declaration  of  annexation 
or  any  act  of  possession  ;  for  up  to  this  hour 
she  has  not  taken  one  single  legal  step  towards  the 
assertion  of  a  legal  right  of  any  nature  whatso- 
ever. 

The  next  point  in  the  progress  of  the  debate, 
which  was  now  insensibly  assuming  every  day  a 
more  tangible  shape  between  the  two  countries, 
was  a  convention  ratified  between  Great  Britain 
and  America  in  1818,  by  which  the  rights  of  both 
were  submitted  to  a  temporary  suspension.  A 
boundary  line  was  agreed  upon  which  should  run 
along  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains was  pronounced  free  to  both  for  the  term  of 
ten  years,  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of 
either.  The  question  of  title  was,  consequently, 
still  left  open. 

And  now  we  arrive  at  the  most  material  trans- 
action in  the  history  of  this  prolonged  dispute  : — a 
transaction  upon  the  interpretation  of  which  the 
American  claim  finally  rests,  at  some  cost  of  con- 
sistency in  the  variegated  arguments  by  which  it 
had  been  hitherto  maintained.  The  obscurity  in 
which  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  in  1803  had  left 
the  actual  boundary  lines  of  that  large  extent  of 
country,  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  under- 
standing should  be  entered  into  on  the  subject,  and 
a  declaratory  treaty,  known  as  the  Florida  Treaty, 
was  accordingly  concluded  with  Spain  in  1819. 
By  this  treaty  the  boundaries  were  fixed,  running 
on  the  west  of  the  United  States  in  an  irregular 
line  from  the  Sabine  river  to  the  forty-second  de- 
gree of  latitude,  and  then  along  that  parallel  west 
to  the  Pacific.  A  clause  was  inserted  in  the  treaty 
by  which  the  United  States  renounced  all  preten- 
sion to  the  territories  west  and  south  of  this  boun- 
dary, and  Spain  ceded  to  the  United  States  all 
rights,  claims,  and  pretensions  to  the  territories 
on  its  north  and  east.  Upon  this  clause,  America 
mainly  relies  for  the  proof  of  her  Oregon  claim. 

We  need  not  reargue  the  incompetency  of 
Spain  to  cede  to  America  territories  over  which 
she  possessed  no  rights  herself.  This  clause,  to 
be  of  any  value  at  all,  must  depend  upon  the 
power  of  the  donor  to  bestow,  not  on  the  willing- 
ness of  the  receiver  to  accept.  America  is  wil- 
ling enough  to  accept  Oregon  at  the  hands  of 
Spain ;  but  the  real  question  at  issue  is,  has 
Spain  the  power  of  bestowing  Oregon  on  Amer- 

*  Mr.  Greenhow's  book  contains  so  many  errors  that 
we  are  compelled  to  abandon  the  intention  with  which 
we  set  out  of  exposing  them  in  detail.  But  we  cannot 
suffer  his  assertion,  that  "  this  was  the  first  settlement 
or  post  of  any  kind  made  by  British  subjects  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,"  to  pass  uncorrected.  His  own  book 
contains  the  refutation  of  this  strange  historical  mis- 
take. 
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ica  1  We  answer,  No.  Spain  never  was  in  pos- 
session of  Oregon ;  and,  whatever  debatable 
title  she  might  have  previously  had,  she  distinctly 
and  irrevocably  resigned  it  by  the  stringent  con- 
ditions of  the  Nootka  Convention  in  1790.  From 
that  moment  Spain  relinquished  her  claims  for- 
ever ;  Great  Britain  immediately  afterwards  took 
possession  of  the  country,  and  the  Spanish  flag 
has  never,  from  that  day  to  this,  appeared  off  the 
Oregon  coast.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
clearer  case.  The  Spanish  title  is  not  merely  de- 
fective but  non-existent.  Spain  had  no  title  after 
1790. 

Even  M.  Mofras,  in  his  work  on  Oregon  and 
California,  which  betrays  all  throughout  a  spirit 
of  malignant  hostility  against  England,  is  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  admit  that  the  Florida  Treaty 
gave  the  United  States  no  rights  whatever  in 
Oregon.  He  says  that  it  could  not  be  construed 
to  invalidate  the  convention  of  1790,  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  simple  renunciation,  and  that  the  Amer- 
icans ought  to  respect  the  rights  which  were  pre- 
viously recognized  by  Spain  as  existing  in  the 
English.  "  If  we  had  now,"  he  adds,  "  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  this  important  question,  we 
should,  in  spite  of  our  sympathies  for  the  United 
States,  and  our  aversion  against  the  aggressive 
system  of  the  English,  be  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge that  reason  and  right  are  this  time  on  their 
side.  We  are  even  astonished  that,  foregoing 
their  habitual  tenacity,  they  should  have  made,  in 
the  course  of  their  negotiations,  such  large  sacri- 
fices to  the  Americans."  Every  impartial  and 
honorable  mind  must  feel  the  reluctant  justice  of 
these  observations,  and  acknowledge,  as  frankly 
as  M.  Mofras,  that  no  title  can  be  sustained 
through  the  Treaty  of  Florida. 

Conscious,  no  doubt,  of  this  insuperable  diffi- 
culty, America  endeavors  to  make  out  her  claim 
upon  other  grounds,  as  well  as  upon  the  Florida 
treaty — grounds  which  are  so  signally  contradic- 
tory of  each  other,  as  to  annihilate  her  claim 
altogether.  For  if  her  claim  be  rightful  on  any 
one  of  these  grounds,  it  is  untenable  on  the  others, 
and  vice  versa;  and,  as  it  is  needless  to  insist 
upon  an  adherence  to  some  clear  principle  in  the 
conduct  of  such  negotiations,  we  are  content  to 
submit  these  grounds,  without  a  syllable  of  com- 
mentary, to  the  common  sense  of  the  world. 

She  claims,  first,  through  Gray's  discovery  of 
the  Columbia.  If  that  claim  be  good,  it  vitiates 
at  once  all  claim  through  the  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana from  France,  and  through  treaty  with  Spain  ; 
for  neither  France  nor  Spain  could  confer  upon 
America  that  which  already  belonged  to  Amer- 
ica. 

She  claims,  next,  through  the  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana from  France,  which  purchase  rested  upon  a 
cession  from  Spain  to  France.  If  that  claim  be 
good,  Spain  must  have  ceded  the  Oregon  territory 
to  France,  which  she  not  only  declared  she  had 
not  done,  but  which  she  could  not  have  done  if 
America  had  previously  acquired  that  territory 
through  Gray's  discovery. 

She  next  claims  by  virtue  of  occupancy  in 
1814,  although  that  occupancy  was  chiefly  car- 
ried out  by  an  English  company,  and  was  relin- 
quished by  a  regular  deed  of  sale. 

And  she  finally  claims  under  the  Florida  treaty 
of  1819,  by  cession  from  Spain.  This  is  the  title 
that  stultifies  all  the  rest.  For  if  the  treaty  of 
1819  be  alleged  as  conferring  any  title,  then  the 
pretensions  to  a  title  arising  from  occupancy  in 


1814  must  have  been  wholly  without  foundation. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  America  relies  upon  her 
title  of  1814,  she  cannot  go  to  Spain  for  a  title  in 
1819.  She  is  in  this  dilemma — either  that  her 
pretensions  in  1814  were  false,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  "  occupation"  of  the  Columbia  b" 
Great  Britain  was  rightful,  as  against  her ;  or 
that,  claiming  under  the  treaty  of  1819,  her  title 
is  limited  to  the  territory  lying  south  of  the  Brit* 
ish  settlements  on  the  Columbia,  over  which 
Spain  could  have  had  no  shadow  of  a  ripht. 

We  leave  America  to  extricate  herself  from  this 
dilemma  as  creditably  as  she  can.  But  it  is  sufli- 
ciently  apparent  that  she  must  relinquish  lur 
claim  altogether,  or  rest  it  upon  some  intelligible 
basis.  She  has  hitherto  resisted  every  approach 
to  a  candid  and  equitable  adjustment  with  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson  pro- 
posed that  a  boundary  line  should  be  drawn  west- 
ward along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude, 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  north-eastern- 
most branch  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  thence 
down  the  centre  of  the  stream  to  the  sea.  This 
proposition  was  rejected.  All  negotiation,  with  a 
view  to  a  moderate  and  amicable  adjudication  of 
the  respective  claims  of  England  and  the  United 
States  having  failed,  the  convention  of  1818  was 
renewed  in  1827,  and  the  provisions,  instead  of 
being  limited  to  ten  years,  were  extended  to  an 
indefinite  period,  either  party  having  the  right, 
upon  a  year's  notice,  to  withdraw  from  the  agree- 
ment.    In  this  condition  the  question  remains. 

The  violent  and  unstatesmanlike  declaration  of 
Mr.  Polk,  in  his  inaugural  address,  has  not  been 
serviceable  to  America  in  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe.  He  thought  proper  to  launch  upon  the 
furious  tide  of  the  democratic  passions  which  car- 
ried him  into  office  a  wilful  mis-statement,  couched 
in  the  most  offensive  language.  The  bad  taste 
and  worse  policy  of  that  very  foolish  proceeding, 
must  recoil  upon  himself.  But  we  earnestly  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  the  paramount  interests  of  peace 
and  civilization,  that  the  calmer  judgment  of  the 
ministers  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  may  avert 
the  consequences  from  his  country.  He  will 
have  time  to  reflect  in  the  interval  before  the  next 
meeting  of  congress,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve that  nearly  the  whole  press  of  America  in 
the  mean  while  protests  against  his  conduct.  The 
bill  for  the  occupation  of  Oregon  comes  before 
congress  in  December.  We  venture  to  predict 
that  it  will  be  thrown  out ;  simply  because  it  can- 
not be  carried  without  involving  the  United  States 
yi  a  war  with  England  ;  and  there  are  three 
sound  reasons  why  America  cannot  go  to  war — 
she  has  neither  men,  money,  nor  credit.  No — 
America  will  not  go  to  war. 

The  true  policy  of  America  is  peace.  Wash- 
ington declared  that  the  moment  she  committed 
herself  to  schemes  of  aggression  and  aggrandize- 
ment, her  power  was  at  an  end.  She  cannot  ex- 
tend her  territory  without  the  risk  of  weakening 
it.  She  has  not  enough  of  population  as  it  is  to 
defend  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  event  of 
hostilities :  by  what  process  of  conjuration  then 
can  she  undertake  to  occupy  and  defend  territo- 
ries remote  from  her  own  stales  and  difficult  of  ac- 
cess? If  she  got  possession  of  Oregon  to-mor- 
row, she  could  not  maintain  it.  Her  sovereignty 
in  that  distant  region  could  be  preserved  only  by 
the  presence  of  an  imposing  force,  and  by  a  chain 
of  strong  military  outposts  from  the  Missouri 
across  the  continent  to  the  sea.     How  is  she  to 
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organize  this  force  ?  How  is  she  to  supply  this 
enormous  machinery  of  defence  ?  Even  if  she 
could  succeed  in  laying  down  such  a  plan  of  war- 
like preparations,  she  must  still  fail  in  securing  a 
permanent  occupation  of  the  north-western  coast, 
which,  it  is  notorious,  can  only  be  reached  and 
commanded  from  the  ocean.  She  must,  there- 
fore, cover  her  land  force  by  a  powerful  naval  ar- 
mament. Where  is  she  to  get  the  means  ?  Over- 
whelmed with  debts,  and  dragging  her  reputation 
as  she  is  at  a  discount  through  the  exchanges  of 
the  world,  is  she  prepared  to  incur  still  greater 
odium  and  an  impossible  outlay?  We  believe 
there  is  not  a  sensible  man  in  America  who  does 
not  denounce  the  Quixotic  project  which  points  at 
the  hopeless  occupation  of  Oregon. 

The  British  minister  has  solemnly  announced 
that  he  is  not  only  resolved  but  prepared  to  assert 
the  rights  of  the  British  crown  in  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory. This  is  not  an  idle  threat;  and  it  has 
been  echoed  back  by  the  universal  conviction  of  a 
country  too  well  instructed  in  its  own  power,  too 
confident  in  the  integrity  of  its  cause,  and  too 
well  assured  of  the  advantages  of  peace,  to  em- 
bark hastily  in  an  expensive  war.  We  have  the 
means  of  vindicating  our  rights,  and  we  will  em- 
ploy them  should  it  become  necessary.  The 
mere  addition  to  our  naval  estimates  this  year 
amounts  to  1,000,000/.  sterling — a  sum  nearly 
equal  to  the  total  naval  estimates  of  the  United 
States — and  our  squadron  in  the  Pacific  under 
Admiral  Seymour  is  a  sufficient  pledge  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  intentions  in  that  quarter. 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  America  will  sub- 
mit the  Oregon  question  to  solution  in  the  field 
of  battle.  She  is  not  in  a  condition  for  such  dan- 
gerous experiments,  and,  if  she  were,  a  dispas- 
sionate investigation  of  the  case  must  finally  sat- 
isfy her  that  the  claim  she  sets  up  could  be  set- 
tled much  more  speedily,  to  her  own  honor  and 
ultimate  advantage,  by  peaceful  arbitration.  It  is 
the  interest  of  both  countries  to  settle  their  claims 
amicably  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  the  interest  of  Amer- 
ica, for  the  experience  of  all  history  concurs  in 
this  warning — that  when  a  subject  in  litigation 
between  two  powers  is  removed  from  the  cabinet 
to  the  camp,  it  must  be  at  the  cost  of  the  weaker 
party. 


The  Poetry  of  the  Rail. — We  have  already 
pointed  out  the  alteration  likely  to  be  made  in 
poetry  and  song-writing  by  the  introduction  of 
railroads,  and  we  this  week  give  another  specimen 
of  the  probable  effect  of  the  change.  We  shall 
hear  no  more  now  of  the  Lily  of  the  Vale  or  the 
Village  Rose,  but  the  Pearl  of  the  Refreshment- 
room  and  the  Daisy  of  the  Rail  will  supersede  the 
once  popular  maidens  alluded  to.  The  following 
touching  ballad  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  by 
one  of  the  luggage  superintendents  to  one  of  the 
female  waiters  at  the  same  station,  and  may  be 
called — 

THE    PORTER    TO    HIS    MISTRESS. 

Oh  maiden,  but  an  instant  stay, 

And  let  me  breathe  my  vow  ; 
I  know  the  train  is  on  its  way, 

I  hear  its  thund'ring  row. 

Another  moment  crowds  will  stand 

Where  now  to  thee  I  kneel ; 
And  hungry  groups  will  soon  demand 

The  beef,  the  ham,  the  veal. 


Turn  not  away  thy  brow  so  fair, 

'Tis  that,  alas  !  I  dread  ; 
For  thou  hast  given  me,  I  swear, 

One  fatal  turn  a-head. 

I  've  linger' d  on  the  platform,  love, 

My  brow  with  luggage  hot ; 
A  voice  has  whisper'd  from  above, 

"  Porter,  take  heed,  love  knot!" 

O'er  thee  mine  eye  doth  often  range  ; 

I  've  mark'd  thee  take  the  pay 
From  those  who,  ere  you  bring  their  change, 
Rush  to  the  train  away. 

Turn  not,  &c,  &c. 

Punch. 


Vidocq  in  London. — Mons.  Vidocq,  for  many 
years  the  celebrated  Chef  de  la  Police  dc  Surete 
in  Paris,  has,  on  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
opened  an  exhibition  of  rather  an  extraordinary 
character,  at  the  Cosmorama  in  Regent-street. 
The  exhibition  consists  of  several  and  rather 
heterogeneous  materials.  In  the  first  place  Mons. 
Vidocq  offers  to  the  public  inspection  various 
instruments  of  torture  and  manacles  which  were 
used  by  him  in  the  coercion  of  criminals,  or 
against  him  when  he  was  a  prisoner  at  the  instance 
of  the  French  government.  In  this  department 
of  the  exhibition  are  also  included  the  different 
disguises  Vidocq  used  to  wear  in  order  to  effect 
the  arrest  of  prisoners,  and  several  objects  that 
belonged  to  persons  famous  for  their  crimes. 
Another  portion  of  the  exhibition  consists  of  a 
collection  of  drawings  in  water-colors,  among 
which  are  several  of  the  works  of  Dirk  Lan- 
gendyk,  a  Dutch  artist  of  considerable  merit,  and 
a  selection  of  paintings  of  the  Byzantine,  Italian, 
and  Flemish  schools,  many  of  which  are  extremely 
curious  and  interesting.  The  third  portion  of 
this  exhibition  will  probably  be  thought  by  most 
visitors  to  offer  the  greatest  attractions.  It  is  a 
collection  of  imitated  tropical  fruits,  executed 
with  such  perfection  that  it  would  puzzle  the  best 
judges  of  horticulture  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
real  productions  of  nature.  This  collection  com- 
prises sixty  varieties,  and  more  than  4,000  speci- 
mens. M.  Vidocq,  who  is  now  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  but  scarcely  appears  more  than 
fifty,  attends  personally,  and  politely  explains  to 
the  visitors  the  different  objects  comprised  in  the 
exhibition. — Atlas. 


On  dit  that  Sir  R.  Peel  intends  proposing  a 
grant  of  30,000Z.  towards  the  endowment  of  the 
projected  college  in  connexion  with  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  that  he  further  intends 
to  bring  in  a  bill  rendering  compulsory  on  land- 
lords to  grant  sites  for  the  erection  of  free 
churches,  on  the  requisition  of  not  less  than  50 
persons  in  parishes  where  their  estates  are  sit- 
uate.— Atlas. 

One  of  the  bon  mots  which  contributed  to  make 
Talleyrand  so  famous  as  a  wit,  was  his  definition 
of  speech  as  a  faculty  given  to  man  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealing  his  thoughts.  The  prince- 
bishop  can  well  afford  to  give  up  the  credit  of 
having  first  made  this  sarcastic  observation  to  an 
English  clergyman.     Young  mentions  some  place,  • 

"  Where  nature's  end  of  language  is  declined, 
And  men  talk  only  to  conceal  their  mind." 
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CHAPTER    I. 

With  Prince  Muskwa  Puckler,  and  other  trav- 
ellers of  like  note,  we  hold  it  a  mistake  to  im- 
agine, that  Exclusivism — or  the  principle  of  keep- 
ing others  without  a  certain  pale,  and  boasting  of 
being  within  it  ourselves,  while  we  only  scramble 
to  gain  admittance — is  to  be  found  solely  in  what 
is  termed  Fashionable  Life,  and  among  persons  of 
high  station.  The  Exclusives,  properly  so  called 
— those  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  dancing  in 
Willis'  Rooms  on  certain  nights,  and  dining  and 
gaming  at  Crockford's,  or  the  more  select  clubs 
— form,  after  all,  but  the  inner  circle  of  a  concen- 
tric series,  which,  somewhat  like  chain-mail,  link 
within  link,  covers  the  entire  surface  of  British 
society,  save  the  few  dark  depths  un penetrated  by 
the  feeblest  ray  of  the  sun  of  Fashion. 

The  proper  order  of  Metropolitan  Exclusives  we 
accordingly  hold  to  be  merely  the  sun  of  a  system 
continually  revolving  with  and  around  that  central 
sphere.  "  Human  nature  is  everywhere  the 
same,"  say  the  sages.  It  is  but  a  difference  in 
mode   which    exists    between    the    Countess   of 

G ,  snatching   a   crow-quill   from     a   golden 

standish,  and,  by  concurrence  of  the  patronesses, 
remorselessly  dashing  off  the  sentence  of  exclu- 
sion which  dooms  to  disappointment  and  despair 

the  Honorable  Mrs.  H and  her  fair  debutante 

of  the  season  ;  and  Maggy  Mucklebacket,  who, 
having  attained  the  respectability  of  dealing  in 
haddocks  and  flounders,  in  the  amplitude  of 
her  yellow  petticoats,  looks  disdain  on  draggle- 
tailed  Nance  Prawns,  who,  she  contemptuously 
observes,  in  passing,  "will  never  get  aboon  the 
mussel  line."  Property  is,  as  in  this  last  case, 
one  element  of  Exclusivism,  though  it  is  often 
the  least  essential  one. 

The  aristocratic  Exclusives  certainly  possess 
some  advantages  over  the  less  prominent  species 
of  the  order.  They  have  both  a  better  defined 
line  of  demarcation,  and  a  much  narrower  frontier 
to  defend  ;  one  guarded,  too,  by  many  artificial 
bulwarks,  unknown  in  the  open  champaign,  or 
great  levels,  of  society. 

In  provincial  situations,  and  even  in  such  towns 
as  Bath,  York,  and  Edinburgh,  the  defences  are, 
from  natural  and  obvious  causes,  far  less  impreg- 
nable than  in  London.  Again,  in  localities  where 
there  is  a  class  of  gentry  and  another  of  profes- 
sional people,  the  danger  of  the  caste  immedi- 
ately below,  breaking  through  the  out-works,  and 
either  sapping  and  mining,  or  forcing  their  way 
forward,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  such  places 
as  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  where 
the  professional  section  is  closely  dependent  upon 
the  commercial  division,  and  where  there  are  few 
or  no  gentry.  But  this  is  again  counterbalanced 
by  the  great  traffickers  and  manufacturers  of  the 
trading  towns,  keeping  out  the  smaller  fry  of  re- 
tail dealers  and  tradesmen. 

The  Central  Exclusives — those  whose  head- 
quartei-s  is  in  the  metropolis,  possess  another  im- 
mense advantage  over  all  provincialists,  from  act- 
ing in  combination  and  as  one  compact  alert  body, 
whose  decision  is  law,  and  whose  laws  are  like 
those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  Central 
Exclusives — those  of  Almacks  and  the  clubs — 
form,  in  fact,  the  best  organized  union  in  the 
three  kingdoms. 

But  if  it  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  Exclu- 


sivism is  confined  to  a  small  section  among  the" 
higher  ranks,  it  is  equally  so  to  imagine  that  the 
Exclusives  are  a  new  sect,  though,  we  confess, 
they  have  of  late  become  more  active  and  promi- 
nent, from  having  been  compelled  to  stand  to 
their  guns  by  the  incessant  inroads  of  the  mil- 
lionaires, and  other  poachers  and  unqualified  per- 
sons. We  have  no  doubt  that  the  body  may  be 
traced  up  to  the  conquest,  when  the  Norman  Ex- 
clusives crushed  the  Saxon  pretenders.  We  see 
them  distinctly  acting  in  concert  ever  after  the 
Restoration;  and  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  we 
find  from  the  letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  (a  choree 
member  of  the  society,)  and  from  other  great  au- 
thorities, that  they  were  formally  incorporated. 
Then  was  laid  the  foundation  of  Almacks'  soci- 
ety, and  then,  too,  we  first  perceive  the  origin  of 
high  play  in  the  private  apartments  of  the  fair 
leaders  among  the  Exclusives. 

Of  the  Exclusives  of  the  higher  caste,  we  have, 
for  some  years  past,  heard  quite  enough  through 
their  oracles,  the  fashionable  novels.  The,  minor 
Exclusives — those  of  the  infinite  gradations  of  the 
middle  rank,  who  occupy  the  smaller  towns,  and 
the  genteel  villages,  are  a  more  fertile  and  amus- 
ing, as  well  as  a  more  novel  subject  of  study. 

Into  the  high  central  class  there  is  clearly  no 
forcing  a  way,  though  the  entrance  may  some- 
times be  yielded  to  immense  wealth,  and  to  bril- 
liant talent,  especially  if  found  in  foreign  artists 
capable  of  adroit  flattery  ;  but  in  such  small  places 
as  Bath,  military  and  professional  Exclusives,  and 
those  of  the  inferior  gentry,  will  often  be  seen  to 
approach  and  amalgamate  ;  though  even  there  the 
"  moneyed  interest"  is  not  permitted  to  intrude 
too  far,  at  least  not  en  masse,  upon  the  military 
and  aristocratic  order.  Exceptions  which  may  be 
noted  every  day,  rather  confirm  than  disprove  the 
general  rule.  Temporary  vogue  will  carry  a  man 
forward,  and  in  some  localities  a  blue  or  red  rib- 
bon, and  in  others  an  alderman's  chain,  will  at 
once  invest  the  fortunate  wearer  with  the  Brah- 
minical  string,  and  entitle  him  to  the  privileges 
of  the  highest  caste  in  his  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. 

Many  minor  considerations  affect  the  principle 
of  Exclusivism.  Space  is  an  important  element. 
A  man  who  has  made  his  fortune  by  sugar  and 
rum  in  Jamaica  has  fewer  obstacles  to  contend 
with  than  an  equally  rich  distiller  or  sugar-refiner 
at  home.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Numbers  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  condition  of  human  affairs, 
modify  the  principle  of  Exclusivism.  It  can  act 
with  force  and  entire  independence  only  where 
people  are  congregated  in  considerable  masses. 
Hence  the  London  barristers,  as  a  body,  exclude 
the  inferior  order  of  attorneys ;  while  in  Dublin 
and  Edinburgh,  the  counsellors  and  solicitors,  the 
advocates  and  W.  S.'s,  take  their  whisky -toddy 
together  on  pretty  familiar  and  equal  terms,  agree- 
ing only  to  keep  out,  to  exclude,  the  tradesmen  and 
shopkeepers. 

Professional  Exclusivism  admits  of  some  few 
exceptions  in  favor  of  commerce.  A  man  who 
deals  in  bank  notes  and  bills — who  keeps  a  money- 
shop,  in  short — however  considered  by  the  higher 
aristocracy,  is  always  held  as  an  equal  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  learned  professions,  though  the 
military  order  may  frequently  question  his  claims. 
There  are  two  remarkable  exceptions  allowed 
among  traffickers.  Those  who  deal  in  wines  and 
in  books,  if  not  quite  equal  in  rank,  come  next  in 
order  to  the  professional  Exclusives  of  the  learned 
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faculties,  and  are  freely  admitted  into  their  soci- 
ety, particularly  if  they  game  and  give  dinners. 
Gentleman  farmers  formed  another  exception  dur- 
ing the  era  of  war-prices  and  yeomanry  cavalry  ; 
while  bakers,  butchers,  shoemakers,  haberdash- 
ers, &c.  &c.  &c,  can  with  difficulty  rise  even  by 
the  aid  of  great  wealth  and  esquireship,  or  abso- 
lute retirement  from  business.  They  may  pur- 
chase estates,  and  become  squires,  and  marry 
women  "of  condition;"  but  the  way  in  which 
their  money  was  acquired  must  exclude  at  least 
that  generation.     Their  gold  smells  of  the  shop. 

The  whist-table  and  reading-room  Exclusives  of 
such  small  places  as  Litchfield  or  Huntington, 
Dumfries  or  Inverness,  are  often  compelled  to 
give  way,  on  account  of  their  limited  numbers, 
though  no  Exclusives  whatever  are  more  zealous 
and  clamorous  in  defending  the  barriers,  than  those 
of  small  towns  blessed  with  a  "  genteel  society." 
In  such  localities,  the  fantastic  tricks  of  the 
Proteus  principle,  become  most  amusing — the  ad- 
mission of  the  curate,  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
schoolmaster  ;  the  welcome  to  the  poor  surgeon, 
and  the  denial  to  the  rich  apothecary ;  the  all- 
hail  to  the  gay,  poor  half-pay  officer,  and  the  re- 
buff to  the  rich  smart  mercer — beget  exquisite 
scenes ;  especially  when  the  interest  is  compli- 
cated by  the  apothecary  having  married  the  niece 
of  the  rector,  and  the  haberdasher  being  betrothed 
to  the  sister  of  the  surgeon. 

In  brief,  we  hold  that  this  country  is  as  thickly 
studded  with  exclusive  circles,  as  is  the  sky  with 
stars  in  a  frosty  night ;  and  that  the  only  dif- 
ference between  them,  magnitude  and  lustre,  is  fre- 
quently delusive. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  examine  how  the 
circumfluent,  and  converging  bodies  of  Exclusives 
affect  each  other.  Their  broad  distinctions  we 
have  pointed  out ;  but  thousands  of  minute  rami- 
fications are  to  be  traced.  Thus  the  pretensions 
to  Exclusivism  are  locally  affected  by  the  town, 
street,  dwelling,  and  the  floor  thereof,  occupied 
by  an  aspirant. 

The  pew  in  church,  in  which  a  fair  Exclusive  in 
a  small  town  may  sit,  becomes  relatively  as  im- 
portant as  the  box  of  an  Exclusive  duchess  in  the 
opera-house.  Good  birth,  added  to  the  wealth  of 
Crcesus,  would  not,  at  tbis  day,  sustain  for  one 
season  the  pretensions  of  a  fashionable  family  who 
lived  in  the  Canongate  or  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh, 
though  here  resided  the  court,  the  nobility,  and 
gentry  of  Scotland — and  though  the  mansions  are 
the  same,  and  the  breath  of  heaven  smells  as 
wooingly  as  ever.  The  Exclusives  of  Russell 
Square  are,  in  their  rule,  quite  as  rigid  against 
the  denizens  of  Thames  street,  as  are  the  more 
brilliant  society  of  Grosvenor  Square  against 
themselves.* 

*  No  one  can  have  lived  long  in  this  world,  without  see- 
ing many  amusing,  and  even  ludicrous  instances  of  the 
working  of  this  mischievous  spirit.  To  pass  minor 
ones,  we  have  seen  a  whole  splendid  quarter  in  a  city 
consigned  lor  a  time  to  desertion,  and  ultimately  to  de- 
gradation, because  a  rich  dealer  in  gin  had  bought  a 
palace  there.  The  gin  was  an  objectionable  article  cer- 
tainly, but  there  would,  we  fear,  have  been  no  exception 
even  for  mild,  innocent  milk,  or  useful  shoes.  Some 
years  back,  one  of  those  many  abortive  attempts  at  es- 
tablishing sociality  on  equal  terms  in  a  proud,  provincial 
city,  had  a  diverting  result.  Card,  and  dancing  assem- 
blies were  projected,  upon  the  fooling  of  the  society  of 
Almacks ! — the  admissions  to  be  granted,  in  the  same 
manner,  by  a  tribunal  of  patronesses.  The  wife  of  an 
attorney  or  W.  S.  of  "no  family,"  had,  of  course,  no  pre- 
tensions, in  her  own  person,  to  act  as  one  of  the  lady 


Exclusiveness ,  though  not  a  more  firmly  estab- 
lished principle  among  women  than  men,  is  cer- 
tainly more  active  in  its  demonstrations  with  the 
sex.  The  status  of  the  wife  is,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  fixed  by  the  rank  of  the  husband ;  but 
there  are  many  peculiarities  created  by  the  present 
condition  of  women  in  Britain.  Thus,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  poor  professional  man,  or  military  officer, 
starving  in  gentility,  looks  with  scorn,  not  only 
upon  the  child  of  the  wealthy  tradesman,  but 
upon  every  young  woman  of  her  own  rank,  who, 
in  similar  circumstances  with  herself,  ventures  to 
turn  her  acquirements  to  any  useful  purpose. 
The  son  of  a  poor  gentleman  may,  without  degra- 
dation, become  a  tutor,  or  physician,  or  clergy- 
man ;  but  if  his  daughter  should  condescend  to 
become  a  governess  or  music-teacher,  she  inevita- 
bly forfeits  caste.  She  may,  with  impunity,  sink 
into  a  dependent  or  a  toad-eater,  or  exhibit  her 
beauty  and  talents  upon  the  public  stage  ;  but,  as 
a  teacher  of  her  own  sex,  she  may  be  personally 
respected,  but  yet  she  is  socially  degraded.  To 
earn  her  bread  by  other  modes  of  female  industry 
is  yet  worse.  It  is  a  cause  of  reproach  to  Southey 
and  Coleridge,  which  one  generation  will  scarce 
obliterate,  that  their  wives  were  milliners — young 
women  who,  instead  of  remaining  idle,  useless, 
and  helpless  creatures,  burdens  upon  their  rela- 
tives and  society,  actually  exercised  their  organs 
of  constructiveness  upon  gauze  and  ribbons,  to 
maintain  their  personal  independence  and  dignity. 
The  biographers  of  Mrs.  Siddons  think  it  neces- 
sary to  vindicate  her  memory  from  the  alarming 
charge  of  having  been,  for  a  short  time,  a  ser- 
vant in  a  quiet  gentleman's  family — the  disgrace 
of  smoothing  linen  or  scrubbing  tables  being,  to  a 
lovely  young  female,  so  much  greater,  it  would 
appear,  than  the  danger  and  degradation  of  the 
exposed  condition  of  a  strolling  player — it  being, 
no  doubt,  so  much  more  difficult  to  preserve  the 
innate  delicacy  and  propriety  of  the  female  char- 
acter in  the  kitchen  than  upon  the  village  stage, 
where  the  airs  and  graces  of  the  young  actress, 
her  doublet  and  hose,  and  bare  bosom,  may  be 
exposed  with  impunity  to  every  bumpkin  who  can 
muster  a  shilling. 

These  caprices  and  anomalies  of  the  principle 
of  Exclusivism  have  led  us  far  away  from  the  story 

patronesses  ;  but  it  was  alleged,  that  through  her  influ- 
ence with  her  daughter,  whose  claim  from  marriage  with 
a  small  highland  laird  conferred  a  qualification  for  office, 
she  interfered  with  all  claims,  and  settled  them  as  she 
pleased,  one  dissentient  lady  being  sufficient  to  exclude 
any  claimant  from  so  very  select  and  fashionable  a  soci- 
ety. Among  the  black-balled  were  the  wife,  and  conse- 
quently, the  daughters  of  a  medical  practitioner,  who 
was,  at  the  same  time,  a  man  of  ancient  family,  and  a 
professor  in  the  university  of  the  town.  The  misfortune 
of  the  excluded  family  was,  that  their  head  practised  that 
branch  of  his  profession  cultivated  by  Dr.  Slop  ;  and  no 
"  Howdie's  wife,"  as  his  lady  was  politely  designated, 
could  be  admitted  into  the  Northern  Almacks  ! — that  was 
poz. 

The  case  naturally  created  a  great  sensation,  particu- 
larly in  the  female  and  fashionable  world.  Each  lady 
had  her  partisans  ;  and  the  rejected  candidate  was  so  far 
successful  as  to  carry  her  cause  to  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  Almacks  Proper — which  certainly  ought  to  be  the 
court  of  final  resort.  The  memorials  were,  no  doubt, 
properly  weighed  and  considered  by  that  august  tribu- 
nal, though  the  decision  was  got  rid  of  by  a  blistering 
side-wind — a  sheer  south-easter  ;  it  being  declared,  that 
"all  the  parties  concerned — the  wives  and  daughters  of 
writers  to  the  Signet,  Scotch  professors,  and  small  High- 
land lairds — would  be  held  equally  inadmissible  to 
Almacks  !"  The  decision,  we  believe,  gave  general  sat- 
isfaction. 
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which  suggested  the  above  observations — one  of 
Exclusivism  as  it  exists  among  the  minor  orders  of 
the  middle  class,  and  as  it  is  modified  by  their 
peculiar  social  condition.  Many  of  our  readers 
will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  portraiture  than 
ourselves,  though  we  consider  its  faithful  resem- 
blance, even  where  the  likeness  is  but  faintly  ex- 
pressed. 

About  the  year  of  trade,  18 — ,  Mr.  Mark  Luke 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  thriving  grocers  in 
all  Glasgow.  He  had  been  many  years  in  busi- 
ness, and  was  all  but  set  down  by  the  ladies  of  his 
neighborhood  as  a  confirmed  bachelor,  when  a 
rumor  was  suddenly  revived,  that  he  only  waited 
the  expiration  of  a  six  months  of  mourning,  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  Miss  Barbara  Peaston,  who  had 
rejected  him  some  seven  years  before,  as  neither 
genteel,  nor  yet  improveable  in  manners  or  call- 
ing. 

The  mourning  was  in  honor  of  an  aunt  by 
whom  the  young  lady  had  been  brought  up,  and 
whose  heiress  she  was  declared.  Her  fortune  of 
JC700  would  have  been  "  a  good  something,"  to 
Mr.  Mark  Luke  in  former  years  ;  now  his  might 
almost  be  called  a  love-match,  though  the  lady, 
besides  her  actual  tocher,  had  considerable  ex- 
pectations from  a  brother,  who,  like  many  of  his 
compatriots,  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies  to  make 
his  fortune,  and  that  done,  to  die  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble, and  leave  it  to  his  weeping  relatives.  True, 
he  was  young,  and  might  marry,  which  his  sister 
was  indeed  continually  hoping  he  would,  though 
she  probably  never  seriously  doubted  the  other 
conclusion  of  his  history ;  an  event  so  common, 
that  in  looking  around  upon  her  female  acquaint- 
ance with  legacies,  it  seemed  only  the  ordinary 
and  proper  course  of  nature. 

Thus  the  lady  possessed  both  forture  and  ex- 
pectations ;  and  the  Trongate  had  at  last  the  sat- 
isfaction of  witnessing  the  consummation  of  the 
felicity  of  Miss  Barbara  Peaston  and  Mr.  Mark 
Luke. 

So  early  as  nine  o'clock,  one  fine  June  morn- 
ing, Miss  Penny  Parlane,  a  particular  friend  of 
the  bride's,  arrived  at  the  apartments  of  Miss 
Betty  Bogle,  another  intimate  friend,  to  watch, 
from  the  window,  the  chaise  roll  off  with  the 
thrice-blest  pair  towards  the  Falls  of  Clyde,  on 
their  wedding  jaunt. 

"Wedding-jaunt,  indeed!  as  wise-like  Mark 
had  staid  at  home  and  looked  after  the  shop," 
said  the  former  lady.  "  He  '11  need  all  his  orra 
pennies  to  maintain  the  state  of  Miss  Baby,  or 
I  'm  far  mistaken." 

"  Ye  are  not  far  wrang  there,  Mem ;  but  as 
Mrs.  Duncan  Smith  had  a  marriage-jaunt,  how 
could  Baby  Peaston  put  ower  with  less  ? — But 
oh  the  chaise  is  long  of  making  its  appearance  ! 
It 's  a  Tontine  chaise — biack  and  green.  It  went 
first  up  the  street  for  the  minister,  and  it 's  a 
strucken  hour  sinee  then,  by  rny  watch.  What 
if  there  should  have  been  another  blow-up  !" 

"  So  you  heard  of  the  stamash  about  Mark 
wanting  to  have  the  power  of  the.  tocher  ? — the 
swine  had  near  run  through  the  match.  It  was 
like  to  be  a  dead  split  upon  settlements— he !  he  ! 
he  !  However,  Baby  had  wit  in  her  anger.  See- 
ing better  could  not  be,  she  came  o'will,  and  took 
simple  Mark  in  her  own  hand  ;  and  I  doubt  not 
she  '11  make  her  jointure  out  just  as  well  that  way 
as  by  contract." 

"  Ay,  a  bride  come  to  the  years  of  discretion 
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may  be  expected  to  act  discreetly ; — but  surely 
something  has  hindered  the  ceremony." 

"  I  can't  think  Baby  is  so  much  older  than  Mark, 
as  they  say,"  rejoined  Miss  Bogle;  (Baby  was 
only  ten  years  younger;)  "though  when  I  was 
not  the  height  of  that  stool,  I  remember  her  a  great 
flirt  at  Mr.  Skreecham's  singing  school,  in  the 
Ram's-horn  Kirk,  with  my  oldest  sister,  and  just 
as  big  and  womanlike  as  she  is  this  day." 

."  And  that  will  be  above  thirty  years  ago,"  re- 
turned the  other,  in  a  dry  marked  tone,  dropping 
her  eyes.  "  I  warrant  Baby  a  Dumbarton  youth,  any 
way,  and  that  is  well  known  to  be  six-and-thirty 
good. — However,  that 's  Mark's  business,  not  ours, 
— and,  no  doubt,  she  will  have  the  more  sense  to 
manage  him  and  his  family  : — but  I  cannot  get 
over  my  surprise  that  so  old  a  friend  as  you,  Miss 
Bogle,  were  not  invited  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
Ye  have  heard,  no  doubt,  that  the  great  Mrs. 
Duncan  Smith — though  there  was  some  kind  of 
curtshying  acquaintance — refused  to  let  her  eldest 
lassie  be  best  maiden  at  the  bridal  : — mean  and 
pitiful  as  it  was  of  Baby  Peaston  to  ask  that  small 
favor  at  her  hand,  it  was  as  insolent  of  Madam 
Smith  to  refuse  what  never  is  refused.  What  does 
that  woman  think  herself,  I  wonder,  that  nothing 
in  Glasgow  is  good  enough  for  her?  I  had  it  from 
a  sure  hand  that  her  remark  was,  '  If  I  let  my 
daughter  be  bride's-maid  to  a  grocer's  wife,  I  sup- 

fose  I  must  next  visit  and  be  visited  by  the  grocer! 
will  do  no  such  thing  ;  that  sort  of  people  must 
be  kept  off  from  the  first — give  them  an  inch, 
they  '11  take  an  ell.' — But  surely  that 's  the  chaise 
now !" 

Both  ladies  once  more  started  to  their  feet.  It 
was  undeniably  the  Tontine  chaise,  which  whirled 
past  as  if  conscious  of  the  high  destinies  it  con- 
tained. 

"  Mr.  Luke !  Mr.  Luke  !"  cried  the  bride ;  "  do 
not,  I  beseech  you,  look  the  way  of  Miss  Betty 
Bogle's  windows  ;  there  's  Penny  Parlane's  grey 
eyne,  I  'm  sure,  glowering  ower  the  blind  to  spy 
ferlies." 

And  the  bride  jerked  forward  her  head  that  the 
ensconced  ladies  might  have  a  satisfactory  view  of 
her  white  satin  hat  and  its  snowy  "swaling" 
plumes  ;  and  then  rolled  rapidly  away  to  that  mem- 
orable examination  of  the  Hamilton  House  Picture 
Gallery,  which  enabled  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  to  descant 
on  the  Fine  Arts  for  fifteen  years  afterwards,  and 
her  husband  to  wonder  at  her  astonishing  memory. 

"  A  white  satin  hat  and  ostrich  feathers!"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Parlane,  throwing  herself  back  on 
her  chair — "  useful,  sensible  headdress,  for  Mark 
Luke's  wife  ! — Will  she  go  behind  the  counter  wi' 
them  1  or  have  the  face  to  put  her  foot  within  the 
Kirk  of  St.  John's  decked  out  in  that  style,  not 
eight  months  after  her  aunty's  burial?" 

The  ladies  now  proceeded  seriatim  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  extravagant  trousseau,  or,  as  they 
called  it,  the  Wedding  Sou*  of  Mrs.  Mark  Luke. 
Some  half  dozen  laced  night-caps,  in  particular, 
made  by  a  pattern  furtively  obtained  from  the  laun- 
dress of  Mrs.  Duncan  Smith,  were  enough  Of 
themselves  to  bring  down  a  visible  judgment  upon 
the  Trongate,  and  ruin  upon  the  shop  and  trade  of 
Mr.  Mark  Luke. 

The  fair  friends  were  however  among  the  very 
first  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the  bride  upon  her 
return  from  Cora  Linn,  and  afterwards  to  drink  tea 
with  her.     Their  joint  report  was,  that  he  was  a 

*  One  of  the  many  terms  the  Scots  derive  from  the 
French. 
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wonderful  kind  brother  that  Bob  Peaston  in  Deme- 
rara.  Many  a  ring  and  silk  gown  he  sent  his  sis- 
ter, of  which  the  very  moral  had  been  seen  in  Mr. 
Trinkum's  window  in  Argyle-street,  the  day  before. 
However,  they  daresayed,  "  Mark  could  stand  it; 
he  had  a  capital  business,  and  he  would  need  it. 
Baby  had  aye  boded  a  silk  gown,  and  she  was 
likely  to  get  a  sleeve."  • 

And  here  our  history,  limited  in  space,  may 
leave  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  for  the  next  ten  years,  dur- 
ing which  she  continued  to  live  and  to  dress  as  like 
the  Smiths  as  possible — that  is  to  say,  as  expen- 
sively and  finely  as  "  circumstances,"  Mark's 
"  peculiar  temper,"  and  her  own  good  sense  per- 
mitted ;  for  she  was  only  relatively,  not  positively, 
either  a  fool  or  extravagant. 

In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Mark  Luke  had  so  ex- 
tended his  trade  and  prospered  in  all  his  shares, 
and  stocks,  and  speculations,  that  he  was  consid- 
ered a  very  wealthy  man,  not  only  for  one  in  his 
way,  but  in  any  way.  One  of  his  wife's  miseries 
was,  that  she  never  could  ascertain  the  actual 
amount  of  Mark's  fortune. 

Philosophers  have  said,  that  human  beings  change 
completely  in  seven  years ;  but  in  eight,  though 
Mrs.  Mark  Luke  was  considerably  a  different 
woman,  she  was  not  become  wholly  new.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  wives  are  always  genteeler  and 
have  more  taste  than  their  husbands.  Where  the 
reverse  holds,  we  have  generally  remarked,  that 
that  is  an  uncomfortable  household.  Mr.  Luke's 
family  followed  the  general  rule.  His  lady,  always 
more  ambitious,  more  refined,  more  everything, 
was  at  the  end  of  ten  years  become  prodigiously 
more  genteel,  though  she  was  no  longer  either 
quite  so  good-looking  or  half  so  good-humored. 
The  gradual  process  of  refinement  had  been  car- 
ried on  chiefly  at  the  small  watering-places  which 
she  frequented.  The  history  of  these  summer 
lodgings,  and  the  society  into  which  they  threw 
Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  had  we  time  to  pursue  it,  would 
completely  show  the  several  stages  of  the  progress 
and  polishing  of  manners  among  Exclusives  in  the 
West.  There  was,  first,  the  bed-room  at  Gourock, 
where  the  neighborhood  was  vulgar ;  next,  the 
parlor  with  the  bed  thrust  out  of  sight  into  a  dark 
closet,  at  Roseneath — decidedly  the  more  genteel ; 
next,  the  airy  lodging,  of  two  or  three  apartments 

at   Rothsay  ;  and  lastly but  we  have  not  yet 

got  to  Largs. 

The  most  remarkable  incidents  of  these  years, 
were  the  birth  of  Marjory  Robina ;  a  scandalous 
story  about  the  purloining  of  a  London-made 
baby's  frock,  by  an  English  servant  of  Mrs.  Duncan 
Smith's,  the  dismissal  of  the  girl,  and  her  recep- 
tion in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Luke  ;  and  the  death  of 
that  lady's  brother  in  St.  Kitts,  of  a  second  attack 
of  the  yellow  fever,  without  a  will,  prodigiously 
rich,  no  doubt  of  it,  and  his  sister  his  only  heir. 
His  affairs  were,  however,  "  iii  great  confusion  ;" 
and  Mr.  Mark  Luke  thought  within  himself  that 
Mrs.  Mark  Luke  assumed  fully  more  consequence 
from  the  St.  Kitts  fortune  than  was  needful,  until 
the  assets  were  forthcoming.  But  she  was  not  the 
less  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  and  the  mother  of  Mysie, 
who  was  become,  at  five  years  old,  the  very  apple 
of  Mark's  eye.  Her  white  cheeks  now  powerfully 
enforced  her  mother's  annual  pleading  for  the 
bracing  air  of  Largs,  instead  of  that  of  Glasgow, 
or  even  of  Gourock,  or  Dunoon,  or  any  other  spot 
she  had  ever  visited  before,  in  quest  of  health. 
For  why  1  The  Smiths  had  already  been  two 
years  at  Largs,  with  several  other  genteel  Glasgow 


families ;  and  the  old  haunts  were  evidently  falling 
into  comparative  neglect  and  disrepute.  Mr.  Luke, 
as  we  have  intimated,  dearly  loved  little  Mysie; 
and  the  child  being,  as  we  have  said,  only  five 
years  old,  and  not  having  yet  discovered  how  essen- 
tially vulgar  her  father  and  his  calling  were,  loved 
him  in  return,  without  abatement  of  affection, 
either  on  account  of  groceries,  china,  or  common 
crockery,  a  profitable  new  branch  which  Mark  had 
commenced,  in  spite  of  the  angry  pleading  of  his 
lady,  for  whom  it  had  obtained  the  cognomen  of 
the  Pigwife  among  the  Smiths,  and  all  the  lodgers 
and  bathers  in  rank  "  above  her." 

Mark,  moreover,  loved  a  quiet  life — quiet,  but 
busy — grudging  even  the  few  hours  which  his 
hebdomadal  visit  to  the  coast,  kept  him  out  of  the 
shop  on  a  Monday  morning  after  the  regular  hour 
of  opening. 

This  state  of  things  brings  us  to  the  spring  and  hot 
summer  of  1816  ;  which  saw  Mark  a  Bank  Director 
in  Ordinary,  and  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  and  her  daugh- 
ter, and  confidential  maid-servant — she  who  stole 
the  frock,  or  rather  the  pattern — set  down  in  a 
lodging  at  Largs,  and  in  hourly  view  of  the 
"  Beautiful,  lately  finished  Marine  Villa  of  Hal- 
cyon Bank."  So  it  was  described  in  the  adver- 
tisements, with  its  "  splendid  sea-views,  and  well- 
stocked  garden ;  fruit-trees  and  bushes  in  full 
bearing  ;  three-stall  stable,  and  gig-house ;  fitted 
up  with  hot  and  cold  baths — catacomb  wine  cellar, 
and  a  conservatory  finished  to  the  glazing."  How 
often  on  rainy  days  did  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  sigh,  and 
look — peruse  that  advertisement,  and  sigh  again  ! 

The  proprietor  and  late  occupier  of  Halcyon 
Bank,  was  a  West  Indian  planter,  who  had  gone 
to  Demerara  at  eighteen,  as  a  book-keeper  with- 
out a  groat,  and  returned,  at  forty-five,  half  ruinea 
by  the  fall  of  colonial  produce,  to  build  Halcyon 
Bank,  and  lay  out  its  grounds. 

In  his  first  fever  of  constructiveness,  this  ruined 
man  had  spared  no  pains  to  complete  and  accom- 
plish the  marine  villa,  at  all  points,  as  a  permanent 
residence  for  a  man  of  fortune  ;  but  he  calculated 
without  his  hostess,  a  mistake  as  dangerous  as 
reckoning  without  the  host.  His  best  excuse  was, 
that  at  this  time  he  had  no  such  woman  with  whom 
to  reckon.  Next  summer,  she  was  found  in  the 
person  of  a  young  lady  from  Edinburgh,  then  on  a 
visit  in  Ayrshire  ;  and  in  1816,  she  had  the  pleasure 
of  withdrawing  him  to  a  more  "  eligible  neighbor- 
hood." Halcyon  Bank,  though  far  from  perfect 
as  a  residence — for  it  had  but  one  drawing-room, 
and  that  only  twenty-eight  feet  by  nineteen — 
would  have  been  endurable  to  Mrs.  Gengebre, 
though  accustomed  all  her  life  to  a  suite  of  "  recep- 
tion-rooms," save  for  the  society — the  horrid 
society  of  the  west ! 

Mrs.  Gengebre  could  not  decide  which  class  of 
the  west-country  people  was  the  most  odious, — 
the  molasses  and  rum,  or  the  muslin  and  twist 
magnificoes,  who  looked  as  if  they  despised  Dem- 
erara fortunes  of  £55,000,  even  when  adminis- 
tered by  the  daughter  of  an  Edinburgh  advocate — 
or  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley  shopocracy,  and  small- 
fry  manufacturers,  who,  every  season,  rushed,  in 
all  their  finery,  down  upon  the  sea-coast  and  into 
the  water,  as  if  bit  by  mad  dogs ;  jostling,  elbow- 
ing, and  galling  the  kibes  of  theif  betters.  There 
was  positively  no  enduring  them,  and  no  keeping 
them  off. 

In  vain,  indeed,  had  the  Exclusives  retreated ,  year 
after  year,  before  the  spreading  shoals  of  the 
Huns,  who,  unlike  the  herrings  which  lead  the 
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bottle-nose  whales  and  porpoises  round  the  lochs 
and  bays,  are  always  led  by  the  great  fish.  From 
Rosenealh  the  comme-il-faut  squadron  had  been 
beaten  back  to  Helensburgh.  Hence  they  re- 
treated, in  good  order,  to  Rothsay  ;  but  the  enemy 
advanced  by  steam.  Largs  was  no  sanctuary  ; 
Arran  itself  no  refuge  at  last ;  and  still  the  spring 
note  following  that  of  the  cuckoo,  was,  "  They 
come." 

"  Jura  would  prove  no  hiding  place," — so  pro- 
phesied Mrs.  Gengebre  ;  and  if  respectable  people 
fled  to  St.  Kilda  itself,  thither,  she  was  morally 
certain  the  ambitious  and  restless  canaille  would 
bend  their  sails. 

"  But  what  the  worse  are  we?"  said  Mr.  Gen- 
gebre, for  the  fiftieth  time.  Mrs.  Gengebre  had 
one  unfailing  argument,  and  but  one,  suited  to  her 
husband's  understanding,  in  the  present  reduced 
state  of  colonial  produce. 

"  The  worse,  Mr.  Gengebre !  Do  you  not  see, 
sir,  how  these  hordes  enhance  the  price  of  every 
commodity  requisite  in  a  family.  Butter  is  a  penny 
a-pound  dearer  than  last  year  ;  poultry — but  there 
is,  indeed,  no  buying  it;  to  retain  our  plain,  quiet 
style  of  living  and  dressing  in  this  neighborhood, 
is  out  of  the  question.  In  short,  Mr.  Gengebre, 
we  cannot  afford  it.,J 

Mr.  Gengebre  was  much  struck  with  the  sudden 
prudence  of  his  wife.  "It  was  not,"  her  female 
cousin  who  came  from  Edinburgh  to  assist  in  the 
removal,  said — "it  was  not  to  be  planted  among 
such  a  set,  that  Anne  Lennox  had  sacrificed  her 
youth,  beauty,  and  accomplishments  to  that  yellow- 
brown  elderly  gentleman — not  to  be  planted  among 
off-sets  of  sugar  canes  and  cotton  stalks,  far  away 
from  the  refined  and  polite  society  to  which  she 
had  always  been  accustomed." 

The  summer  of  1816  witnessed,  accordingly, 
one  of  those  connected  changes  perpetually  going 
on  in  society.  In  that  season  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bethel 
set  off  from  the  Marine  Parade,  Brighton,  for  a 
tour  and  residence  of  some  duration  in  Rhenish 
Germany;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winram,  in  the  same 
week,  left  their  villa  at  Inveresk,  Musselburgh, 
and  arrived  in  due  time  in  the  Marine  Parade, 
Brighton  ;  and  the  proprietors  of  Halcyon  Bank 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  that  "capital  man- 
sion" which  the  Winrams  had  deserted,  and  that, 
they  were  assured,  in  the  face  of  ten  other  appli- 
cants. 

The  changes  did  not  stop  here.  James  Howi- 
son,  foreman  to  Walkinshaws  and  Walkinshaw, 
Glasgow,  entered  the  small  house  lately  inhabited 
by  Mr.  Robert  Furnishins,  tailor ;  who  took  pos- 
session, at  Whitsunday,  of"  that  comfortable,  airy, 
roomy,  first-flat,  consisting  of  dining-room,  parlor, 
three  bed-rooms,  cellar  in  the  area,  and  right  to 
the  common  green — the  whole  as  lately  occupied 
by  Mark  Luke,  Esquire!" 

Though  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  thought  it  was  taking 
a  very  great  liberty  to  harl  their  name  through  the 
papers  in  connexion  with  a  flat  in  the  Trongate, 
there  was  consolation  in  the  Esquire.  Meanwhile, 
our  chain  is  not  complete  in  all  its  links ;  for  Mrs. 
Mark  Luke  had  not  yet  attained  the  now  tenantless 
terrestrial  paradise  of  Halcyon  Bank,  the  ultimate 
point  of  her  inhabitive  ambition.  But  she  had 
taken  up  a  position,  sat  down  in  front  of  it,  and, 
in  military  phrase,  masked  it.  Mr.  Mark  Luke 
had  been  contented,  on  his  frugal  wife's  sugges- 
tion, of  saving  a  half-year's  rent,  to  pack  away  his 
furniture  in  his  warehouse  ;  and  Mrs.  Mark  Luke 
vowed  in  her  secret  heart  that  she  should  never 


return  to  Glasgow,  to  any  place  less  dignified  than 
a  square;  or,  at  all  events,  a  street-door  and  "a 
house  within  itself." 

What  were  the  motives  and  consequences  of 
these  connected  movements?  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bethel 
of  Bethel's  court  saw  that  they  must  retrench  ;  but 
carrying  London  and  Brighton  habits  along  with 
them,  they  also  found  that  retrenchment  was  not 
so  easy  of  accomplishment,  even  in  cheap  Rhenish 
Germany — and  were  discontented,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  Winrams  had  gone  to  Brighton,  to 
be  "  more  in  the  way  of  their  friends" — that  is, 
of  those  who  could  help  them  to  appointments  for 
their  sons,  and  establishments  for  their  daughters 
— and  found  themselves  as  much  out  of  the  way 
of  such  friends  as  ever.  The  late  mistress  of 
Halcyon  Bank  was  satisfied  for  a  time,  as  she 
"  had  got  back  to  the  world."  But  the  tailor 
who  had  taken  possession  of  the  late  domicile  of 
Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  was  charmed  with  so  capital  a 
situation  for  business ;  and  the  large  small  family 
of  the  Walkinshaws'  foreman  were  perfectly  trans- 
ported with  the  additional  elbow-room,  of  one  more 
closet  for  two  more  children  and  a  wife's  mother. 
The  Furnishins  alone  thoroughly  enjoyed  their 
removal  and  new  situation. 

For  a  time  our  heroine,  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  was 
tolerably  satisfied  with  her  genteel  lodging,  and 
with  gazing  at  the  ticket  among  the  hollies  of 
Halcyon  Bank,  and  wondering  when  that  St. 
Kitts  attorney  would  make  such  a  remittance  as 
might  enable  her  to  lay  the  subject  before  Mark 
with  effect. 

The  first  Sunday  he  came  down,  she  led  him 
that  way,  as  they  took  their  evening  walk  en  fa- 
mille.  The  green  peas  they  had  at  dinner  were 
bought  from  the  person  who  had  charge  of  the 
house — "  Not  a  worm  in  them,"  Mrs.  Mark  Luke 
remarked  ;  "  the  garden  certainly  was  productive, 
the  advertisement  told  no  lie  in  that ;  and  the 
flowers  were  so  fresh  and  luxuriant.  How  could 
that  fine  Edinburgh  lady,  Mrs.  Gengebre,  leave 
such  a  paradise?" 

"There's  a  worm  in  every  mortal  thing,  my 
doo,"  moralized  Mark  ;  "  ye  see  Halcyon  Bank 
and  all  its  beauties  could  not  content  the  craving 
heart  of  Mrs.  Gengebre,  poor  woman. 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest, — Baby." 

"  Huts,  tuts,  that 's  true  in  a  sense,  Mr.  Luke, 
and  very  proper  Sabbath  night's  discourse  it  is  ; 
but  she  who  was  not  content  with  this  gem  for  a 
summer-place  must  be  an  unreasonable  woman." 

June,  July,  and  August  passed,  and  still  the 
ticket  shone  among  the  green  hollies — and  still  the 
Luke  family,  by  tacit  consent,  directed  their  steps 
thitherward.  Mr.  Mark -Luke  would  now  affec- 
tionately lift  up  little  Mysie  to  have  a  peep  through 
the  sweet-brier  and  privet  hedges  flourishing  within 
the  railings,  while  the  exclamatory  admiration  of 
this  the 

Sole  daughter  of  his  house  and  heart, 

enhanced  every  charm  to  her  admiring  parent. 

"  You  would  be  a  good  girl  and  learn  your  First 
Book  well,  if  papa  would  take  you  to  live  in  that 
braw,  bonny  house,  Mysie,  dear?"  said  sly  Mrs. 
Mark  Luke,  who,  years  afterwards,  wont  to  remark 
that,  from  the  first  sight  of  the  ticket,  it  was  borne 
in  on  her  mind  that  she  was  to  live  in  Halcyon 
Bank.  It  was  somehow — she  could  not  tell  how — 
but  so  it  was.  The  presentiment,  in  our  opinion, 
denoted,  at  least,  the  foregone  conclusion  of  wor- 
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Tying  or  concussing  Mr.  Mark  Luke  into  the  pur- 
chase of  the  marine  villa,  which  she  Was  aston- 
ished to  see  so  overlooked  in  the  market.  But 
nobody  could  know  of  it. 

The  nights  of  October  now  looked  rousingly  in 
the  illuminated  Trongate.  The  apothecary's  win- 
dows flamed  ruby,  emerald,  and  sapphire ;  Mr. 
Furnishins'  work-shop,  with  its  three  windows, 
looked  like  one  huge  gas-lamp,  and  Mrs.  Mark 
Luke,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  obtained  a 
town  dwelling,  with  that  great  object  of  her  am- 
bition, a  Main  Door — of  which  the  dignity,  nicely 
appreciated  on  the  local  scale  of  gentility,  might 
be  reckoned  about  two  and  a  half  degrees  in  better 
fashion  than  her  abandoned  "capital  first  flat." 
Settled  here,  she  selected  some  new  carpets,  and 
cut  some  old  acquaintances  ;  and  issued  a  household 
edict,  that,  from  that  day,  on  pain  of  the  house- 
maid's instant  dismissal,  little  Mysie  was  to  be 
styled  "  Miss  Luke." 

At  the  house-warming  Mark  saw  few  of  the  old 
familiar  faces,  nor  were  the  new  what  his  wife 
entirely  approved — but  they  were,  at  least,  as  much 
in  advance  of  the  old  set,  as  was  her  house.  Great 
ladies  have  an  uncommon  advantage  over  such  vo- 
taries of  fashion  as  our  Mrs.  Mark  Luke.  All  their 
nobodies  were  to  her  somebodies,  in  spite  of  herself; 
and  very  troublesome  somebodies,  too.  Kindred  by 
blood  and  marriage  it  was  impossible,  with  Scot- 
tish prejudices  and  customs,  to  get  easily  rid  of; 
and  though  she  readily  perceived,  that  not  to  be 
excluded,  she  must  first  become  rigidly  exclusive 
herself,  this  was  not  all  at  once  so  easily  accom- 
plished. 

Mrs.  Mark  Luke  was,  indeed,  become  a  woman 
of  many  sorrows.  There  was  no  stopping  the 
tongues  of  Penny  Parlane  and  Betty  Bogle,  even 
when  she  admitted  them  to  her  tea-parties — and  it 
was  much  worse  when  they  were  excluded  ;  nor 
yet  of  deprecating  the  contempt  of  the  Smiths.  It 
was  hard  for  her,  as  she  told  her  confidential  maid, 
"  to  say  whether  her  own  relations  or  Mark's  were 
the  most  troublesome  and  intrusive — now  that  she, 
the  mother  of  an  only  girl,  of  considerable  expecta- 
tions, found  it  necessary,  in  duty  to  her  child,  to 
move  in  a  different  sphere.  It  was  so  very  imper- 
tinent and  provoking  in  the  Sprot  girls,  Mark's 
Saltcoat  nieces,  to  come  up  to  Glasgow,  when, 
though  obliged  to  ask  them,  they  might  have 
known  she  did  not  want  them  ;  and  then  to  be 
aunty-auntying  at  her  at  the  Bairns'  Ball,  even 
while  Mrs.  Dr.  Wilson  was  politely  talking  to  her, 
and  while  Master  James  was  waltzing  with  Miss 
Luke. 

But  the  winter  campaign  was  as  yet  scarce 
opened.  It  at  first  promised  fair,  though  the 
demon  of  small  ambitions — he  whose  name,  verily, 
is  Legion,  was  about  to  play  his  scurvy  tricks,  as 
usual,  to  Mrs.  Mark  Luke.      In  the  first  years  of 

her  married  life,  the  Rev.   Dr. was  at  the 

height  of  his  vogue  as  a  preacher,  and  it  was 
about  as  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  pew  in  his  church 
in  Glasgow,  as  a  good  box  at  the  Italian  opera 
house,  in  London,  in  a  very  full  season  ;  and 
equally  the  subject  of  anxiety  and  ambition  to 
Exchisives.  M*s.  Mark  Luke  had  sat  for  some 
years  under  a  gallery  where  her  well  furbelowed 
pelisses,  and,  undeniably,  Edinburgh  bonnets, 
were  seen  to  little  advantage.  From  this  eclipse 
she  had,  in  three  years,  wriggled  forward  only 
two  pews.  She  could  not  hear,  she  told  Mr. 
Luke,  where  she  sat — she  should  have  said  she 
could  not  see,  nor  be  seen.     The  Luke  name  had 


been  on  the  vacant  seat  list  for  all  that  time  ;  and 
it  was  exceedingly  provoking  not  to  get  a  proper 
seat.  It  was  so  pleasant,  too,  to  have  a  place  for 
a  stranger. 

"  You  are  lady  of  your  wish  at  last,  goodwife," 
said  Mark,  as  he  came  into  dinner  one  day,  in  a 
peculiarly  bright  humor. 

"Ye  have  bought  it!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mark 
Luke,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure.  Mark 
understood  this  well : — "  Halcyon  Bank." 

"  You  have  the  seats,  goodwife." 

"  In  the  Smiths'  pew?"  Mr.  Mark  Luke  nod- 
ded affirmatively.  "The  whole  pew,  Mr. 
Luke?"  Now  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  did  not  wish  for 
the  whole — she  wanted  genteel  companionship. 

"  Only  two  seats,  near  the  pulpit,  for  my 
mother  and  you  to  hear.  I  can  shift  about : — or 
take  the  elders'  seat  when  at  the  plate." 

The  arrangement  did  not  exactly  please. — Mark 
himself,  even  with  all  her  pains,  was  far  from 
being  so  polished  in  manners  as  Mrs.  Mark  Luke 
could  have  wished  ;  but  his  ill-dressed  vulgar  old 
mother,  in  her  brown  bombazeens,  who  spoke  so 
broad  Glasgow  1 — For  the  Smiths'  sake  she  would 
not  submit  to  putting  such  a  pewmate  upon  them  ; 
but  it  would  not  do  to  be  rash  on  this  point. 
Mark  had  his  pride  too. 

The  places  in  this  most  enviable  pew  had  been 
those  of  a  widow  lady  and  her  daughter,  who  had 
neglected  to  secure  them  in  time  ;  and  "  first  come 
first  served,"  was  the  free-trade  maxim  of  Mark 
Luke. 

"  Mrs.  John  Smith  and  Miss  Bella  should  have 
taken  their  seats  before  they  gaed  to  the  Troon," 
said  he. 

"  Went  to  Ardrossan,  Mr.  Luke,  my  dear. 
You  know  how  anxious  I  am  that  Miss  Luke 
acquire,  from  the  first,  a  correct  pronunciation, 
and  that  no  improper  word  reach  her  ear ; — for 
what  do  I  give  such  wages  to  the  English  girl  we 
obtained  from  Mrs.  Smith's  family — five  pounds 
in  the  half  year?" 

"  Ardrossan  be  it,  goodwife ;  and  bid  the  En- 
glish lass  with  the  burr,  bring  ben  the  hotch- 
potch, for  I  'm  in  a  hurry  to-day." 

"Hodge-podge,  Mr.  Luke!" 

"  Hocus-pocus  if  ye  like,  Mrs.  Luke,  only  let 
us  have  dinner  ; — I  'm  in  haste  and  pressed  with  a 
power  of  orders  from  Cumnock  and  Kilmarnock, 
and  the  shop  standing  to  the  door  full  of  carriers." 

So  pleasant  to  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  was 
it  to  hear  of  a  power  of  orders,  that  polished  as 
she  always  was,  and  purist  as  she  was  lately  be- 
come, she  constrained  herself  to  overlook  any 
vulgarity  of  language  and  pronunciation  at  this 
time,  and  to  hasten  dinner.  She  was  also  absorb- 
ed by  the  new  church-seats.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer  she  had  frequently  seen  at  Largs,  her 
haughty  and  unconscious  future  pew-fellows,  the 
Exclusive  Smiths.  "  Mighty  gentry  to  be  sure 
they  were,  though  Miss  Penny  Parlane's  father 
remembered  old  Smith,  a  broken  farmer  in  the 
parish  of  Delap  ;  and  it  was  still  known  to  thou- 
sands in  Glasgow,  that  Smith  himself  had  been  a 
clerk  to  the  Watertwists  for  many  a  year,  at  jC60  ; 
ay,  and  had  helped  himself  well,  too,  or  report 
wronged  him."  But  all  this  previous  knowl- 
edge did  not  now  make  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  one  whit 
less  anxious  about  her  first  appearance  in  their 
pew.  She  resolved  to  be,  and  to  look  as  uncon- 
scious as  possible — to  be  neither  too  haughty  nor 
too  humble  in  her  bearing ;  and  to  shape  her 
course  by  circumstances.    She,  moreover,  reserved 
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her  new  winter  pelisse  and  bonnet,  with  those  of 
Mysie,  for  the  first  Sunday  on  which  the  Smiths 
could  be  expected. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  Smiths  were  a 
family  of  the  first  distinction.  Their  mother  was 
an  "  East-country  lady," — t.  e.  the  daughter  of 
an  Edinburgh  writer — and  their  connections  were 
all  either  East-country  people,  or  West  India  peo- 
ple. The  son  was  training  for  the  Scottish  bar  : 
— Was  it  in  the  Fates  that  the  skirt  of  his  black 
gown  might  yet  be  extended  over  the  naked 
family-tree  of  Mark  Luke,  and  cover  the  defects 
of  Miss  Mysie's  birth? 

The  daughters  had  been  educated  by  their 
mother's  particular  friend,  the  Madame  Campan 
of  the  West,  whose  seminary  for  young  ladies 
flourished  somewhere  about  the  Sauchie  Hall 
Road. 

It  is  to  us  quite  wonderful,  how,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  contrived  to  make  herself 
so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  proceedings, 
and,  indeed,  whole  internal  economy  of  the  Smith 
family,  for  as  well  as  they  kept  her,  as  Miss  Par- 
lane  said,  at  the  staff" 's  end.  She  knew  that  on 
the  Saturday  preceding  the  Sunday,  on  which  she 
was  to  put  on  her  new  bonnet,  they  had  a  dinner 
party,  and  turtle  !  and  that  instead  of  sherry  wine, 
as  in  other  genteel  families,  Glasgow  punch, 
styled  simply  punch,  was  used  at  table,  as  some- 
thing infinitely  more  fashionable  and  recherche, 
and  which,  of  course,  she  would  have  at  her  next 
dinner.  But  poor  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  clever  as  she 
was,  did  not  know  that,  minus  the  turtle,  the 
punch  was  out  of  place  and  thoroughly  vulgar. 
She  had  much  to  learn  ;  and,  indeed,  in  fashion- 
able life,  it  is  live  and  learn,  so  rapid  are  the 
shadowy  transitions.  Never,  however,  was  there 
a  more  apt  and  willing  scholar  than  our  Mrs. 
Mark  Luke. 

Among  the  guests  of  the  Smiths  on  that  day, 
were,  as  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  understood,  a  young 
advocate  from  Edinburgh,  who,  though  he  had 
not  much  to  do  at  the  assizes,  might  probably  have 
still  less  to  call  him  home  ;  and  a  Liverpool  mer- 
chant of  the  breed  of  the  Medici,  an  exquisite  of 
the  counting-house,  equally  a  judge  of  dry  goods 
and  the  fine  arts.  Both  were  desirable  men 
enough  in  their  respective  places,  though  Miss 
Smith  inclined  to  the  cultivated  merchant,  and 
Miss  Maria  admired  the  literary  barrister.  Both 
were  most  flattered  and  most  happy  to  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  the  ladies  to  church  next  morning ; 
and  on  Saturday  night  at  twelve  precisely  Maria 
closed  her  piano,  while  Miss  Smith  "  pledged  her 
honor  the  gentlemen  would  receive  one  of  the 
richest  intellectual  treats  they  had  ever  enjoyed, 
in  hearing  the  doctor.  Seats  were  scarcely  to  be 
obtained  ;  but  there  was  always  room  in  papa's 
pew,  for  friends,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate 
eloquence :  you  know,  Maria,  Aunt  John  and 
Bella  can  shift  about  among  the  Lukes  for  a  day." 

"  Oh,  that  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  will  be  the  death 
of  me  !"  exclaimed  Maria,  laughing.  "  I  met  her 
this  morning — coming  from  her  marketing,  I  dare 
say,  poor  thing ;  and  such  a  set-out ! — a  black 
velvet  mantle,  for  all  the  world  like  a  saulie's 
cloak,  at  a  funeral." 

"These  are  the  ugly  things  the  fashionable 
women  wear  in  London  this  season,"  said  the 
travelled  merchant,  in  his  ignorance  and  wish  to 
please.  The  young  ladies  exchanged  looks — 
Maria  colored :  was  it  possible  that  Mrs.  Mark 
Luke  had  taken  a  leap  beyond  them,  stolen  a 


march,  and  forestalled  them  in  fashionable  cos- 
tume?— So  stood  the  melancholy  fact.  Money, 
talent,  and  activity,  will  do  anything. 

The  Smiths  were  too  genteel  a  family  to  be  tied 
down  by  kirk-going  bells.  Independently  of  the 
little  fuss  and  bustle  which  attended  all  their 
movements,  it  was  impossible  to  get  that  lazy  ras- 
cal Bob  out  of  bed,  or  Maria  dressed  in  time  ;  but 
they  generally  took  their  places  very  soon  after 
the  service  had  commenced.  The  Lukes,  from 
Mark's  love  of  punctuality,  were  still  an  unfashion- 
ably  early  family. 

On  this  eventful  morning,  Miss  Smith  was  con- 
ducted up  the  passage  of  the  kirk  by  the  Liver- 
pool exquisite,  and  Miss  Maria  by  the  young 
Edinburgh  barrister,  while  Mr.  Smith  followed 
his  portly  lady  :  Bob,  "  the  rascal,"  was  probably 
still  brushing  his  moustaches  at  home.  Miss 
Smith,  at  the  pew-door,  first  paused,  to  give  place 
to  her  mother — for  at  the  Belle  Retiro  establish- 
ment etiquette  had  been  most  rigidly  enforced — 
paused,  we  have  said,  and  then  first  turned  her 
eyes  upon  the  family  pew. 

O  gods,  and  goddesses,  sylphs,  gnomes,  nixies, 
pixies,  fays,  nymphs,  brownies,  mermaidens/and 
water-kelpies  !  Spirits  of  earth,  water,  air,  or  of 
whatsoever  element  ye  be,  to  whose  charge  is 
committed  such  mighty  mortal  distinctions  as 
refining  sugar  by  the  hogshead,  or  selling  it  out 
by  the  cwt.  or  lb.,  imagine  the  confusion  of  this 
injured  household,  and  judge  and  revenge  their 
cause  upon  the  audacious  head  of  Mrs.  Mark 
Luke  ! — that  vulgar  woman  !  that  grocer's  wife  ! 
squatted  "at  the  head  of  papa's  pew — her  flaming 
fashionable  silks  spread  out — her  new  gilt  Bible 
on  the  desk — her  rings,  and  jewelled  watch,  and 
brooches,  a-many,  glancing  to  the  October  sun  ;— 
and,  oh,  horror  of  horrors!  her  complacent  sim- 
per of  recognition  and  of  lawful  possession,  con- 
firmed by  the  polite  start  of  Mr.  Mark  Luke,  who 
rushed  out  to  do  the  honors  of  the  pew  to  Mrs. 
Duncan  Smith,  and  to  all  the  Smith  ladies,  with- 
out perceiving,  or  seeming  in  the  least  conscious 
of  the  dilemma  in  which  they  were  placed  by  his 
wife's  unimaginable  audacity. 

Here  indeed  was  a  shock  for  a  Scottish  Chris- 
tian family  to  sustain  upon  a  Sabbath  morning — 
no  warning  given  ! 

Miss  Smith  vowed  in  her  secret  heart,  that  if 
her  father  had  the  spirit  of  a — flea — (she  was  only 
thinking,  you  know — not  for  the  world  would  she 
have  uttered  the  shocking  word,) — the  whole 
family  would  next  week  become  Episcopalians, 
and  forever  abandon  a  religious  community  where 
they  had  been  so  monstrously  used  : — "  There 
was,  besides,  a  much  genteeler  congregation  in 
the  chapel.  She  had  long  wished  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  break  off  decently  from  the  kirk — the 
English  service  was  so  sublime,  and  the  organ  so 
beautiful!" 

In  the  mean  while,  there  was  no  help  for  the 
misadventure  ;  and  the  Smith  ladies  condescended 
at  last  to  sit  down  ;  Mr.  Mark  Luke,  in  the  ex- 
uberance of  his  politeness,  taking  his  place  edge- 
ways upon  four  inches  of  sitting-room  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bench.  But  this  show  of  humility  in 
nothing  counterbalanced  the  insult  and  provocation 
given  by  his  wife,  flaring  up  !  and  maintaining  her 
position  with  little  Mysie  at  the  head  of  the  pew. 
She  even  had  the  effrontery,  poor  woman,  in  her 
simple  ignorance,  to  point  out  to  Miss  Maria  the 
psalm  at  which  she  was  herself  singing  away  un- 
consciously, during  the  time  of  the  flurry,  as  if 
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either  psalms  or  prayers  could  at  this  time  have 
concerned  the  agitated  Miss  Smith. 

Haughtily  reigning  her  neck,  and  at  the  same 
time  ludicrously  dropping  her  mouth  and  eyes, 
Miss  Maria  exchanged  looks  with  her  indignant 
sister,  while  both  at  a  glance  seemed  to  make  a 
rapid  inventory  and  appraisement  of  Mrs.  Mark 
Luke,  and  her  entire  set-out.  That  lady,  what- 
ever they  might  think,  was  not  without  quickness 
of  observation,  where  her  self-love  was  interested, 
nor  yet  without  pride  and  resentment.  She  now 
tingled  with  indignation — but  shame  was  the 
quickly-succeeding  feeling  :  for  had  she  not  been 
palpably  detected  in  the  vulgar  practice  of  singing 
the  psalm  ?  Habit  had  been  too  powerful  for 
fashion  ;  just  as  when  she  still  sometimes  mispro- 
nounced a  word,  or  used  an  expression  of  a  kind 
which  neither  the  delicate  substitute  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  nor  the  matron  of  the  Belle  Retiro 
establishment  could  have  sanctioned. 

On  perceiving  her  blunder,  her  naturally  good 
voice  died  away  to  a  faint  quaver — 

Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less  ; 

and  her  Paisley  science  was  never  again  displayed 

within  the  walls  of  St. .     It  had  been  all 

very  well  to  sing  the  psalm,  while  she  sat  with 
her  old-fashioned  mother-in-law,  under  the  gal- 
lery.    But  now 

Upon  the  very  same  principle  which  Mrs. 
Mark  Luke  lost  her  voice,  the  Smiths  ought  to 
have  recovered  theirs — for  as  she  pushed  forward 
they  retreated. 

Mr.  Smith  would  not  that  week  consent  to  be- 
come an  Episcopalian,  ill  as  he  allowed  his  wife 
and  daughters  had  been  used ;  and  the  Miss 
Smiths  were  consequently  compelled  to  delay 
their  conversion  to  the  genteeler  religion  until  they 
should  marry ;  an  event  which  Maria  thought 
could  not  be  very  far  off  now.  He  was,  however, 
prevailed  with  to  sanction  the  exchange  of  places 
in  church  then  negotiating  between  his  wife  and 
the  family  tailor. 

Here  was  diamond  cut  diamond  for  Mrs.  Mark 
Luke  !  Even  the  oldest  and  the  most  sand-blind, 
and  high-gravel  blind  of  the  crones  early  gathered 
on  the  pulpit  stairs,  (afterwards  roosted  out,  by 
the  way,  as  a  vulgar  feature,)  noticed  the  new 
crimson-covered  seat,  next  the  door,  on  which  a 
boy  in  the  Smith  livery  had  early  mounted  guard  ; 
and  in  ten  minutes  afterwards,  while  all  the  bells 
of  Glasgow  were  ringing  out,  up  the  passage 
marched  Mr.  Furnishins  the  tailor,  and  his  wife, 
and  Mr.  Brown  the  dyer,  and  his  wife,  following 
rank  and  file  in  the  wake  or  trough  of  Mrs.  Mark 
Luke's  new  amber-colored  pelisse,  and  of  her 
streamers,  regarded  as  the  broad  pennant  of  their 
new  pew  !  Composedly  they  took  their  places  by 
her  side — first  Mrs.  Furnishins,  then  Mrs.  Brown  ! 

She  saw,  she  felt  that  she  was  betrayed,  insult- 
ed, lost!  To  make  the  matter  worse,  she  could 
not  pretend  to  deny  but  that  Furnishins  was  a 
genteel  tailor.  Did  he  not  make  for  the  Smiths, 
for  her  own  husband,  and  the  best  in  Glasgow — 
occupy  her  late  flat,  and  send  his  family  to  Helens- 
burgh in  summer? 

But  the  dyer! — he  was  merely  one  of  old  gowns 
and  shawls,  not  of  webs  and  whole  pieces  ;  a  man 
who  dipped  his  own  self — and  who,  accordingly, 
came  to  church  on  Sunday  with  fingers  of  all 
hues — blue,  green,  and  purple — as  if  fresh  out  of 
the  vat.  Could  the  man  not  wear  mittens  ? 
The  case  of  the  Smiths  had  been  sufficiently 


deplorable ;  but,  was  ever  kirk-going  Christian 
matron  so  afflicted  about  church  matters  as  Mrs. 
Mark  Luke?  Even  those  of  her  sympathizing 
fellow-Christians  who  railed  the  loudest  at  the 
arrogance  of  the  Smiths,  thus  openly  displayed  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  congregation,  could  not 
wholly  forbear  a  sly  joke  at  the  mortified  appear- 
ance of  the  lady,  who  in  her  place  of  state,  at  the 
head  of  her  new  pew,  looked  as  if  placed  on  a  seat 
of  distinction,  now  generally,  we  believe,  fallen 
into  desuetude  in  lowland  churches ;  anciently 
yclept  the  Black  Stool  of  Repentance. 

There  was  not  even  her  respectable  old  mother- 
in-law  to  keep  her  in  countenance.  She  had 
manoeuvred  that  the  old  lady  should,  of  her  own 
accord,  express  a  desire  to  return  to  "  sit  under" 

worthy,  drowsy,  droning  Dr. ,  whose  "  style 

of  language,"  she  said,  "  she  comprehended  better 
than  the  flory  flights  of  that  young  doctor,  who 
had  turned  all  the  leddies'  heads." 

Even  this  old  lady  resented  the  insult  ofTered  to 
her  offspring,  and  the  bile  of  Mark  was  for  the 
first  time  fairly  heated  and  stirred  in  his  wife's 
quarrels.  The  insolent  conduct  of  the  Smiths 
would,  indeed,  every  one  assured  him,  have  pro- 
voked a  saint.  Nothing  else  was  talked  of  for 
that  week  in  Glasgow — or,  at  least,  in  the  loqua- 
cious circles  of  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  and  Miss  Penny 
Parlane,  who  generously  made  up  a  feud  with  her 
friend  Mrs.  Luke,  of  some  months'  standing,  and 
gave  tongue  loudly  against  the  Smiths,  wherever 
she  went. 

How  was  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  ever  again  to  appear 
in  church  ? — that  was  the  question.  If  the  Smiths 
meditated  Lutheranism,  she  ruminated  as  deeply 
on  becoming  a  Seccder.  Some  very  genteel 
meeting-houses  ha/1  lately  been  built  in  Glasgow, 
and  were  filled  by  very  well-dressed  congregations. 
To  this  Mark  steadily  opposed  his  veto  ;  and  in- 
deed Mrs.  Mark  Luke  could  not,  on  many 
accounts,  have  seriously  thought  of  so  retrograde 
a  movement ;  the  Seceders  or  Voluntaries  being 
decidedly  as  much  below  par,  as  the  English 
Chapel  was  above  it. 

On  the  first  Sunday  it  luckily  rained  "  cats  and 
dogs."  No  lady  could  stir  out  that  day,  even  in 
a  noddy.  On  the  next,  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  pleaded 
a  gum-boil  and  swelled  face ;  so  the  tailor  and 
dyer  and  their  ladies  remained  undisturbed  in  pos- 
session for  her.  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  had  never  been 
three  successive  Sundays  out  of  church  in  her  life  ; 
so  upon  the  third  Sunday,  some  returning  sense 
of  duty,  and  partly,  perhaps,  some  small  longing 
to  see  what  new  faces,  cloaks,  and  bonnets  were 
abroad,"  prevailed  over  the  still  rankling  feelings 
of  wounded,  irritated  pride.  It  may  be  all  very 
easy  for  those  ladies  who  have  parties,  and  soirees, 
and  concerts,  and  plays,  and  operas  to  attend,  to 
avoid  the  church  ;  but  our  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  was 
none  of  those.  There  was  not  at  that  time  so 
much  as  an  occasional  lecture  upon  temperance, 
phrenology,  or  negro  slavery,  to  beguile  the 
tedium  of  the  week.  So  she  went  to  church  ;  and 
on  that  day  the  "  dear,  young  doctor"  happened 
to  choose  for  his  text  those  words, 

"  Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fall." 

Dr.  Chalmers  himself  could  not  have  handled 
the  subject  better.  Mrs.  Luke  saw  it  was  meant 
for  a  palpable  hit.  The  tail  of  Miss  Betty  Bogle's 
eye,  pointed  as  plainly  at  a  certain  crimson- 
covered  back  seat  as  a  lady's  eye  with  a  slight 
skelly  could  well  point. 
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Mrs.  Mark  Luke  vowed  in  her  secret  mind  to 
call  upon  the  doctor's  lady  to-morrow,  and  sound 
her  as  to  whether  a  new  gown  of  best  Prince's 
stuff,  to  cost  j£25,  or  a  silver  tea-pot,  as  a  present 
from  the  ladies  of  the  congregation,  would  be  the 
most  acceptable  tribute  to  the  doctor's  eloquence. 

Even  Mr.  Mark  Luke  himself  noticed  the  close 
practical  application  of  the  text ;  and  at  the 'end  of 
tho'iservice,  so  deeply  impressed  was  Mrs.  Mark 
with  the  discourse,  that  she  nodded  condescend- 
ingly to  Mrs.  Dyer  Brown,  and  whispered  an 
inquiry  about  her  baby  and  the  measles ;  and 
spoke  of  a  pot  of  currant  jelly  to  be  sent  to-morrow. 

Ye  gods  and  goddesses  !  we  were  but  a  few 
pages  back  invoking  you  to  avenge  the  injury 
offered  to  the  illustrious  bouse  of  Smith,  by  what 
Mark  Luke  most  vulgarly  and  profanely  called 
"  two  bottom-rooms"  being  granted  to  him  and 
his  wife  in  the  Smiths'  pew,  in  a  Presbyterian 
Kirk !  Is  it  of  you,  or  of  what  other  delicate, 
tricksy,  humorous,  laughing  sprites,  that  we 
should  now  inquire — how  it  rejoiced  the  reins — so 
to  speak — of  your  incorporeal  natures,  to  witness 
the  kindly  gracious  humanity,  the  great  humility, 
of  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  when  she  thus  condescended 
to  address  her  neighbor  the  dyer's  wife  in  open 
church  ? 

If"  the  dear  doctor"  had  hitherto  been  consid- 
ered the  first  of  priests  by  the  ladies,  he  soon  be- 
came to  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  the  greatest  of  prophets. 
But  that  will  appear  in  order. 

Fairly  set  down  in  her  new  house  and  her  new 
pew,  and  the  first  dreadful  rebuff  surmounted, 
Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  during  this  winter,  worked 
double  tides  in  making  up  lost  way  in  the  difficult 
navigation  of  gentility.  She  laid  her  plans  well ; 
she  gave  excellent  dinners,  and  did  not  turn  her 
company  out  of  doors  before  a  second  dinner  ap- 
peared at  her  command,  under  the  name  of  supper. 
This  was  an  improvement  upon  the  Exclusive,  or 
"  East-country  Hunger-em-out"  system,  intro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Smith,  and  as  such  it  propitiated 
convivial  guests  of  the  old  school.  To  be  sure, 
only  the  town's  people,  as  the  Smiths  truly  said, 
visited  the  Pig-wife  ;  and  even  some  of  the  young 
super-refined  Edinburghers,  and  Greenockians,  and 
men  of  Liverpool,  were  deceitful  enough  to  say  in 
Exclusive  circles,  that  they  went  to  Mrs.  Mark 
Luke's  dinners  merely  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  ; 
while  those  good  easy  souls,  who  liked  good  feed- 
ing and  easy  sociality,  and  did  not  much  care  for 
Rosini's  music  or  Exclusivism,  asserted  with  more 
truth,  that  no  dinners  could  be  really  better  in 
themselves,  or  more  perfectly  appointed  than  those 
given  by  Mrs.  Luke  :  no  house  was  better  fur- 
nished than  hers,  no  lady  better  dressed,  nor 
hostess  more  attentive  and  obliging  in  her  man- 
ners. 

"A  little  empressement  might  be  noted,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Ewins,  a  great  authority  in  such  mat- 
ters— for  he  had  travelled  with  a  young  nobleman, 
and  had  been  at  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  and  Paris,  and 
he  had  dined  at  Hamilton  palace,  and  with  the 
member ;  "  but  urgent  hospitality  is  almost  a  virtue 
or  a  grace  in  a  Scottish  landlady !"  he  added. 

This  was  said  in  the  hearing  of  a  select  Exclu- 
sive Smith  party  ;  and  he,  or  rather  she,  our  poor 
Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  and  her  entertainments  were  not 
to  be  so  easily  let  off.  , 

"  Was  it  you,  Mr.  Ewins,"  cried  Miss  Maria, 
with  her  charming  vivacity  of  manner,  "  that  Mrs. 
Luke  insisted  upon  tasting  the  soles  she  had  got 
per-coach,  from  Aberdeen,  at  £l,  2s.  cost,  after 
she  had  gorged  you  with  Highland  mutton?" 


"  What  we  call  her  sofc-cism,"  said  Bob  the 
wit.  "  And  did  she  not  insist  upon  you  swallow- 
ing a  glass  of  raw  old  rum  instead  of  a  little 
brandy — raw  rum — as  your  liqueur  after  your 
fish,"  added  he,  laughing  aloud. 

Either  the  taste,  or  good  nature,  or  both,  of 
Mrs.  Luke's  guest  of  yesterday  were  piqued  by 
this  impertinence.  Besides,  it  in  truth  defied  him, 
"a  travelled  gentleman,"  to  perceive  any  shade 
of  difference  between  the  Luke  and  the  Smith 
style,  save,  that  with  the  former,  there  was  really 
less  pretension  ;  and  that  Mrs.  Luke's  affectation 
of  refinement  was  less  troublesome  and  obtrusive. 

"I  am  sorry,  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies,"  he  re- 
plied, "  that  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  the 
exact  order  in  which  I  ate  my  dinner  yesterday. 
I  rather  think,  however,  Mrs.  Luke  observes  the 
established  order  of  Glasgow  in  the  succession  of 
her  dishes.  Soles,  or  any  sort  offish,  in  the  sec- 
ond course,  would,  no  doubt,  be  supreme  ban  Ion 
in  Paris,  at  Petersburgh,  or  Vienna. — I  do  not 
know  if  Mrs.  Luke  has  yet  got  so  far  a-head  of  her 
own  city  in  the  march  of  refinement.  And  as  for 
rum,  my  friend  Robert  cannot  surely  have  been 
so  much  in  Paris  without  learning  that  veritable 
Martinique  is  considered  as  much  superior  to 
brandy  at  a  French  table,  as  among  us  brandy  is 
to  Kilbagie." 

This  was  a  damper — a  wet  blanket — a  slap  in 
the  face.  The  champion,  however,  did  his  lady 
no  permanent  good.  If  it  were  so  that  fish  and 
rum  were  ordered  thus  in  France,  which  they 
doubted,  it  was  not  the  less  a  vulgar  practice  in 
Glasgow  ;  and  at  best,  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  had  but 
blundered  upon  the  higher  style. 

Mrs.  Mark  Luke's  increased  activity  in  compe- 
tition, and  the  affair  of  the  pew,  had  now  changed 
contempt  into  persecution.  She  might  advance 
with  the  lovers  of  good  dinners,  but  the  Exclusive 
ladies,  even  of  those  who  ate  them,  still  held  her 
aloof. 

Poor  woman  !  often  when  meaning  to  confer  a 
kindness  she  did  incalculable  mischief.  A  new 
pattern  of  a  cap  or  shawl  border  which  she  might 
purchase,  perhaps,  only  to  encourage  a  young 
beginner,  was  immediately  vulgarized,  and  the 
sale  ruined  by  the  adoption  of  the  article  by  Mrs. 
Mark  Luke.  Anything  beautiful  or  novel  which 
she,  in  her  indefatigable  activity,  obtained  and 
wore  first,  was  forthwith  christened  a  Luke,  and 
so  proscribed.  Her  name  liberally  set  down  for 
six  copies,  ruined  the  hopes  of  a  young  poet  then 
publishing  by  subscription.  No  Exclusive  lady 
would  for  a  long  time  send  her  daughter  to  the 
new  drawing-master,  or  music-master,  to  which 
Mysie  Luke  had  been  sent,  however  eminent  the 
stranger  might  be  in  his  art.  Mysie's  mother's 
name  at  the  head  of  a  list,  or  near  it,  almost 
knocked  up,  this  winter,  a  charity  concert  and 
two  balls.  Tickets  were  certainly  taken,  but  then 
nobody  went — that  is  to  say,  none  but  nobodies  at- 
tended. It  was  enough,  as  Mrs.  Smith  said, 
"  that  they  paid  their  money  without  mixing  pro- 
miscuously with  that  set." 

About  the  end  of  the  season,  Mrs.  Mark  Luke 
had  been  earnestly  requested  to  patronize  the  ben- 
efit of  a  female  player.  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  was  a 
generous  woman,  as  well  as  an  ostentatious  one. 
Her  box,  early  taken,  left  half  the  others  empty  ; 
and  she  was  thus  at  the  very  last  day  compelled  to 
beat  up  for  play-goers,  and  send  out  such  scouts 
as  Miss  Penny  Parlane  and  Miss  Bogle,  to  aid  in 
distributing  tickets,  for  which  she  paid,  and  to 
promise  teas,  far  and  wide.    This  single  transao 
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tion  threw  her  hack  months,  as  the  crisis  com- 
pelled her  to  seek  support,  by  renewing  old  cast- 
off  intimacies,  and  yielding,  of  necessity,  to  im- 
proper new  alliances.  The  Furnishins  and  Browns 
were  not,  to  be  sure,  taken  into  her  own  box,  but 
it  was  undeniable  that  they  were  in  the  boxes  upon 
the  only  night  that  she  had  graced  the  theatre  with 
her  presence. 

Sick  with  so  many  chagrins,  Mrs.  Mark  Luke 
longed  for  summer  and  the  Largs;  and,  in  the 
first  fine  days  of  spring,  she  set  off  in  search  of 
genteel  summer  lodgings.  Now,  what  lodgings 
could  possibly  be  so  genteel  as  those  which  had 
been  rented  for  two  years  by  the  Smiths?  Mark 
Luke  might  fancy  them  too  expensive  ;  but  there 
was  the  St.  Kitts'  remittances  certainly  coming 
with  the  next  fleet,  and  upon  the  faith  of  this,  in- 
quiry was  instituted. 

Was  ever  professional  landlady,  with. a  lodging 
upon  her  hands,  so  cold  and  dry  in  manner,  and  so 
reluctant  to  admit  inspectors,  as  this  Largs  one? 
Mrs.  Girvan  drawled  out  that  "  She  was  not  quite 
sure  yet,  what  she  was  to  do  about  her  hoos.  She 
was  not  even  sure  if  it  was  to  let  at  all,  or  if  she 
was  not  actually  in  terms  about  it  already."  She 
accordingly  followed  rather  than  led  the  bold  in- 
truder into  her  dining-room.  There  stood  the 
very  sofa  on  which  Madam  Smith  had  sat  in  state 
last  summer  ;  there  hung  the  muslin  draperies 
from  behind  which  Miss  Maria  had  "  cut  her 
capers,"  and  Miss  Smith  cast  her  haughty  airs 
upon  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  and  her  little  daughter,  as 
they  went  full-fig  to  the  evening  promenade. 
She  would  at  this  moment  have  given  triple  rent 
for  the  lodging,  of  which  the  tenantless  or  tenant- 
able  condition  appeared  so  dubious  to  the  landlady. 
An  idea  suddenly  struck  the  applicant — was  the 
woman  afraid  of  her  payment? 

"You  surely  do  not  remember  me,  ma'am," 
said  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  with  a  simpering  conscious- 
ness of  being  as  good  as  the  bank. 

Mrs.  Girvan  could  not  plead  ignorance. 

"I  know  you  well  enough,  mem — ye  wont  to 
pass  this  way  often  enough  last  season  : — ye  are 
Mrs.  Luke,  the  grocer's  wife  in  the  Trongate  ; 
and  I  'm  not  just  sure  that  I  'm  free  to  set  my 
hoos." 

"  Mrs.  Luke,  the  grocer's  wife  in  the  Trongate  !" 
— it  sounded  harshly  on  the  delicate  auricular 
nerve  of  our  Mrs.  Mark  Luke.  Had  she  then  no 
higher  status — no  independent  existence,  even 
with  the  St.  Kitts'  fortune?  She  evacuated  the' 
lodging  in  sulky  silence,  and  strayed  towards  the 
still  empty,  unsold  Halcyon  Bank ;  while  the 
landlady,  now  finding  her  tongue,  lost  as  little 
time  as  possible  in  informing  her  gossips,  how 
loath  she  had  been  to  set  off  Mrs.  Luke  ;  for  Mark 
Luke's  siller  was  as  sure  as  Johnny  Carrick's ; 
but  she  had  no  choice,  as  it  would  ruin  the  charac- 
ter of  her  house  forever,  if  she  took  in  the  Pig- 
wife.  Her  ignorance  on  such  points  had  cost  her 
enough  before. 

In  inadvertently  receiving  the  Smiths  them- 
selves, she  had  forever  forfeited  all  hope  of  getting 
back  the  Dempsters,  "  who  were  a  cut  aboon  the 
Smiths,  in  spite  of  all  their  airs  and  pride,  and 
cousins  of  Mrs.  Gengebre's  of  the  Bank,  (Halcyon 
Bank,  to  wit,)  who  was  a  real  lady."  False 
woman ! — had  she  not  given  those  same  Smiths 
reason  to  believe  she  thought  them  the  greatest 
people  on  Westland  ground  ;  and,  to  their  faces, 
sneered  at  the  pride  and  poverty  of  the  east  coun- 
try gentles,  of  the  writer  tribe. 


When  Mrs  Luke  returned  home  without  having 
secured  any  lodging,  she  found  her  husband  in  a 
humor  which,  for  the  first  time,  fairly  threw  him 
within  her  sphere  of  sympathies.  Nor  did  she 
neglect  to  improve  the  circumstance.  A  piece  of 
ground  had  recently  been  enclosed  in  Glasgow, 
for  a  new  cemetery,  which  was  to  be  sold  out  in 
small  portions,  and  Mark,  among  his  many  pur- 
chases, had  ambitioned  that  of  a  decent  family 
lair,  to  which  his  father's  bones  might  be  lifted, 
and  in  which  might  soon  be  laid,  first  his  mother, 
next  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  and  then  himself— Mysie 
and  her  posterity  following,  to  the  latest  genera- 
tions. 

Why  Mark  imagined  that  his  wife,  ten  years 
younger  than  himself,  was  to  tenant  the  Luke 
family  lair,  and  have  her  virtues  recorded  on  its 
marble  head-stone,  before  himself,  we  cannot  tell,. 
save  that  matrimonial  longevity  seems  a  privilege 
of  the  nobler  sex. 

The  burying  ground  for  sale  was  laid  out  and 
divided.  Mark  studied  the  ground-plan,  which 
was  submitted  to  him  before  any  places  were  sold, 
or  many  bespoken,  and  he  fixed  upon  his  own, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  wife.  It  was  horribly 
dear,  he  owned  ;  but  in  a  respectable  juste  milieu 
situation,  among  the  illustrious  dead  of  the  barony 
parish;  dry,  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  too 
backward  nor  too  forward  ;  and  great  was  Mark's 
indignation  when  he  was  informed  by  one  of  the 
trustees  that,  notwithstanding  the  earliness  of  his 
application,  and  the  extent  of  his  wealth  and 
credit,  there  was  no  place  for  him  and  his  among 
the  defunct  Exclusivcs  of  his  native  city.  Smith 
himself,  ay,  and  Dempster,  had  quashed  his  claim 
at  once  : — no  lady  had  a  hand  in  this.  As  trus- 
tees for  the  new  ground,  these  gentlemen  alleged 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  reject  such  applications 
as  might  deter  respectable  persons  from  coming 
forward.  "The  Walkinshaws  are  in  terms," 
said  Mr.  Smith  ;  "  but  if  they  hear  that  such 
people  as  Mark  Luke  are  applying,  the  specula- 
tion is  ruined  : — no  one  will  or  can  purchase  after 
him." 

Was  ever  so  ill-starred  a  family  as  the  Lukes  ! 
Excluded  in  church-pews,  excluded  in  summer- 
lodgings,  excluded  in  a  burial-ground  ! 

It  was  some  slight  atonement  or  consolation 
that,  when  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  next  read  in  the 
Chronicle,  "  Upset  price  still  farther  reduced. 
That  charmingly  situated  and  most  desirable 
Marine  Villa,"  &c.  &c. — there  followed  in  the 
Bankrupt  list — lo  !  and  behold  ! — it  was  no  mis- 
take : — "Meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Duncaa 
Smith,  merchant,  to  be  held  in  the  Tontine,  &c. 
&c,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  an  interim  fac- 
tor." 

Mrs.  Mark  Luke  instantly  ordered  her  clogs,  to 
return  a  call  from  Miss  Penny  Parlane — a  visit 
long  past  due. 

"  Me  never  to  hear  a  word  of  this  ! — but  I  hear 
nothing  that  goes  on  in  Glasgow." 

"  And  Mr.  Luke's  to  be  trustee  on  the 
sequestrated  estate. — It 's  no  possible,  but  ye 
must  have  heard?"  said  Penny. 

"  Well,  if  I  did,  Miss  Penny,  it  was  but  pru- 
dence— seeing  how  Mr.  Luke  stood  in  relation  to 
the  unhappy  case — to  say  little. — Here  is  a  down- 
come  !" 

"Ah,  mem! — You  remember  that  great  dis- 
course of  the  doctor's  upon  the  words,  '  Pride 
goeth  before  destruction?'  " 

"  The  doctor  is  great  upon   every  subject," 
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said  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  somewhat  statelily;  and 
she  took  her  leave,  perceiving  that  she  had  a  better 
clew  for  information  than  even  that  which  Miss 
Penny  was  able  to  afford.  Mark,  too,  to  cheat 
her  so,  and  keep  his  thumb  upon  all  this  ! 

To  do  our  heroine  justice,  she  was  not,  consider- 
ing the  many  provocations  she  had  received,  at  all 
vindictive;  and  though  Mark,  besides  being  factor, 
was  himself  a  large  creditor,  she  did  not  press  her 
belief,  which  she  could  indeed  have  established  by 
the  evidence  of  her  confidential  English  maid,  the 
lass  with  the  burr — that  the  Smiths  had  a  great 
many  more  silver  spoons  and  forks,  and  much 
more  napery  than  appeared  in  the  inventory. 
There  were,  in  particular,  a  silver  tray  and  a  vase 
and  corners. 

Mark  himself  acted  with  humanity  and  fairness  ; 
nor  did  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  next  year  canvass  against 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Smith  as  agent  to  some 
Insurance  company,  in  which  she  could  now  cer- 
tainly have  baffled  him.  She  did  not  even  insult 
the  fallen  greatness  of  the  family  by  pressing  her 
services  and  society  upon  them.  N.  B. — While 
the  first  meeting  of  creditors  was  being  held,  a 
letter  arrived  by  the  carrier  to  Mark,  ordering 
some  tea  and  sugar  ;  and  announcing,  "  that  Mrs. 
Luke  might  now  have  Mrs.  Girvan's  lodgings," 
but  Mrs.  Luke  was  supplied! 

Mr.  Smith  did  not  long  hold  his  new  situation. 
He  died  of  what  was  called  a  broken  heart ;  and 
the  friends  of  the  family,  Mark  Luke  aiding  and 
assisting,  purchased  for  his  widow  and  daughters 
the  good-will  of  the  Sauchie-Hall  Road  Establish- 
ment, from  which  the  presiding  lady  was  oppor- 
tunely retiring  to  the  higher  latitude  of  Portobello, 
near  Edinburgh. 

While  these  arrangements  were  in  progress, 
Mrs.  Mark  Luke's  sympathies  were  deeply  en- 
gaged for  those  "  who  had  seen  better  days,  and 
who  were  surely  humble  enough  now."  Humble 
they  might  be  ;  but  it  now  became  a  matter  of 
calculation  to  be  more  rigidly  and  tenaciously 
exclusive  than  ever.  This,  Miss  Smith  said,  was 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  first  interests  of  the 
Establishment ;  which,  as  the  sure  way  to  success, 
opened  with  everything  either  new,  distant,  or 
foreign  ;  and,  at  least,  as  anti-Glasgow  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  the  mean  while  Mrs.  Luke  had  the  great 
good  fortune  to  procure  the  reversion  of  a  very 
clever  upper-servant,  or  under-governess  of  the 
Smiths,  discharged  on  the  bankruptcy. 

The  English  girl  with  the  burr,  engaged  so  long 
ago  for  the  sake  of  the  early  purity  of  Miss  Luke's 
accent,  who  was  to  lisp  in  English  speech, 

And  drink  from  the  well  of  English  undefiled — 

had  been  discharged  as  next  thing  to  an  impostor. 
She  was  only  from  Durham  or  thereabouts  ;  and 
Robina,  herself,  had  detected  her  mispronuncia- 
tions and  bad  grammar  ;  but  Miss  Dedham  was  a 
quite  different  style  of  person,  and,  indeed,  in 
every  way,  an  immense  acquisition  to  Mrs.  Luke 
and  her  daughter. 

We  have  said  that  our  heroine  was  an  apt 
scholar;  thus,  she  profited,  though  she  was  "  too 
much  the  lady"  to  own  that  she  either  required  or 
received  any  instruction  in  high-life  and  high- 
lived  manners,  from  the  adroit  hints  of  her  new 
companion  ;  or  from  her  descriptions  of  how  such 
things  were  managed,  by  her  direction,  in  her  for- 
mer family,  and  her  former  nursery  and  school- 
room. 


Srriollet  pretends  that  in  one  month  Peregrine 
Pickle  qualified  the  gipsy  girl  he  picked  up  under 
a  hedge,  to  play  her  part  as  a  young  lady  of  breed- 
ing and  education  in  polished  society,  which  she 
accordingly  performed,  not  only  without  detection, 
but  with  great  eclat,  till,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  force 
of  original  habit  burst  through  conventional  usage, 
not  yet  become  habitual  and  confirmed.  We  have 
ever  held  this  story  as  a  scurvy  satire  upon 
modern  refinement ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  with  her 
own  good  natural  parts,  the  taeit  lessons  of  the 
clever  governess,  and  those  ever-ready  ministers 
to  the  improvement  in  fashionable  taste  of  ladies 
who  have  plenty  of  money — the  milliners,  namely, 
and  the  perfumers,  and  jewellers,  and  confection- 
ers, and  toy-dealers,  and  elocutionists,  and  lec- 
turers— Mrs.  Mark  Luke  had  genteelified  and 
absolutely  refined  more  in  one  season,  than  in 
some  half-a-dozen  former  years  of  stinted  ap- 
pliances, and  with  no  one  of  sufficient  authority  to 
instruct  her  in  the  use  of  such  as  were  proper. 

Miss  Ferrier,  Captain  Hamilton,  and,  above  all, 
Mr.  Theodore  Hook,  among  the  modern  novelists, 
have  exhausted  themselves  in  ridicule  of  the  blun- 
dering-, clumsy,  and  ludicrous  attempts  of  the 
would-be  gentlefolks  to  imitate  their  betters  ;  the 
impertinence  of  cits,  nouvcaux  riches,  and  par- 
venus, and  cockneys,  who  presume  to  converse 
and  give  musical  parties  and  dinners  like  the 
highly-polished  privileged  orders.  Even  Miss 
Edgeworth  has  given  one  ambitious  dinner, 
remarkable  for  entire  and  ludicrous  failure ;  but 
then  she  has  the  discrimination  to  show,  that  the 
failure  does  not  arise  from  any  want  of  knowledge 
in  the  grocer's  refined  and  ambitious  lady,  but 
solely  from  want  of  adequate  means  to  accomplish 
her  elegant  hospitality.  Lady  Clonbrony  has 
more  vices  of  pronunciation,  and  is  guilty  of  more 
breaches  of  conventional  English  manners,  than 
the  Dublin  vulgarian  ;  and  while  Lady  Dashfort  is 
as  brusque  rude,  and  familiar  as  her  high  rank 
warrants,  her  maid  is  the  very  pink  of  formal, 
elaborate  politeness.  In  this  Miss  Edgeworth 
shows  her  superiority  to  ordinary  fictionists  :  she 
is  aware  that  while  Maria  Louisa,  the  daughter 
of  an  emperor,  and  the  descendant  of  a  line  of 
princes,  born  to  the  manner,  if  such  may  be,  was 
simple  to  awkwardness,  Josephine,  the  poor 
Creole,  possessed  all  the  refinement  and  elegance 
of  manners  which  accomplishes  an  exclusive  petite 
maitresse. 

Our  own  wonder  and  amusement  have  never 
been  excited  by  the  blunders  of  such  pretenders  as 
Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  but  rather  by  the  truth,  the 
vraisemblance  of  their  imitation  ;  and  the  absolute 
identity  with  great  folks,  in  all  exterior  s^  , as, 
which  they  were  able  to  maintain  and  oisplay 
after  a  very  little  experience.  The  ladies  of  the 
family  of  a  rural  esquire  or  laird,  though  of  undis- 
putable  gentility  of  birth,  will  much  oftener 
blunder  in  some  part  or  other  of  costume,  and  in 
the  last  forms  of  etiquette,  than  the  females  of  a 
respectable  town  tradesman.  It  htfs  been  re- 
marked that  the  purest  speakers  of  the  English 
language  in  England,  next  to  the  highest  class  of 
nobility,  are  those  shop-keepers  and  tradesmen  in 
the  west  end  of  London,  who  associate  with  them 
daily  in  supplying  their  wants.  The  principle 
holds  in  many  other  points  ;  and  we  think  that  the 
sketchers  of  parvenu  manners  should  now  rather 
direct  their  observation  to  how  the  proscribed 
castes  pronounce  their  minds  and  accentuate  their 
ideas,  than  to  their  aa,s  and  ee's;  or  to  how  are 
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pronounced,  or  exhibited,  the  few  distinctions  in 
their  natural  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  be- 
tween classes  so  far  separated  by  external  rank. 

To  return  to  our  heroine.  Mrs.  Mark  Luke 
tired  of  the  tacit  teaching  of  the  accomplished 
Miss  Dedham,  and  was  pleased  to  be  rid  of  her, 
as  "rather  too  clever;"  and  in  the  course  of 
other  two  years,  she  formed  quite  another  plan 
for  Miss  Luke  than  the  original  one  of  a  home 
education. 

She  no  longer  required  instruction  in  speaking 
English  herself;  for  though  she  still  occasionally 
blurted  out  a  broad  aw,  when  a  delicate  a  was 
prescribed,  and  dealt  largely  in  false  emphasis, 
she  began  to  feel  returning  confidence  in  herself, 
from  Kean  or  O'Neil — we  really  forget  which — 
having  sanctified  some  of  her  supposed  blunders, 
freely  attacked  by  Miss  Dedham.  Besides,  My- 
sie's  English  master,  (the  highest  charger  in 
Glasgow  for  private  lessons,)  had,  in  different 
words,  decided  against  the  governess ;  and,  in 
short,  she  was  civilly  dismissed  with  handsome 
presents. 

Miss  Luke  was  now,  in  jockey  phrase,  rising 
eleven ;  and  a  plain,  good-tempered,  sensible 
child,  who  "  took,"  it  was  said,  after  her  father. 
Her  mother's  friends,  and  Miss  Dedham,  in  par- 
ticular, long  affirmed  that  she  promised  to  be  a 
beauty  ;  and  Miss  Betty  Bogle,  that  Lukie  would 
never  keep  her  word.  Even  her  own  mother 
feared  for  Mysie's  beauty;  but  she  resolved  that 
she  should  be  highly  accomplished,  and  never  keep 
but  the  best  company  ;  in  short — for  it  is  non- 
sense to  conceal  it  longer — that  she  should  be 
finished  off  at  the  Belle  Retiro  establishment. 

Mr.  Luke  thought  Mysie  very  pretty  already, 
and  to  him  her  acquirements  at  eleven  were  quite 
wonderful — save  in  music.  There  Mark,  who 
had  a  natural  gift,  felt  that  his  heiress  fell  far 
short  of  her  mamma ;  while  Mrs.  Luke  herself, 
and  Miss  Dedham,  affirmed  just  the  contrary. 
Miss  Luke  was  wonderful  in  music,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  for  her  years.  Often  had  Mark  given 
up  his  eyes  to  satisfy  them,  but  he  could  not 
yield  his  ears.  If  Mysie's  attempts  were  music, 
then  was  the  female  world  of  the  west  advancing 
backwards.  His  own  family  afforded  an  apt 
illustration.  Before  going  to  his  apprenticeship 
he  had  been  charmed  by  the  old  ballads  of  the 

Free  maids  who  wove  their  thread  with  bones, 

in  Hamilton  ;  and  with  his  old  mother's  song  of 
"Saw  ye  my  father."  Even  the  everlasting 
"  Flower  of  Dumblane,"  and  the  "  Whistle,  and 
I  '11  come  to  ye,"  of  his  wife  in  their  sprightly 
days  4  courtship,  were,  if  not  well  sung,  at  least 
intelligible ;  and  of  Mrs.  Peaston's  five  pieces 
on  the  piano,  Mark  could,  at  all  events,  recognize 
the  "  Legacy,"  and  the  "  Woodpecker  tapping  ;" 
but  as  to  Mysie's  melodious  efforts  upon  the  new 
Edinburgh  instrument,  and  her  pea-hen  screech- 
in  gs  ! — mortifying  as  it  was  to  him  to  own  it, 
Mark  fairly  gave  them  up. 

Rosini's  music — and  as  probationer  for  the 
Belle  Retiro  establishment,  Miss  Luke  was,  at 
this  time,  allowed  to  look  at  nothing  else — 
sounded  to  Mark  Luke,  grocer,  exactly  as  it  did 
to  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  poet — like  nonsense 
verses;  and  for  the  same  reason,  which  was,  that 
their  fashionable  friends  decided  that  neither  had 
more  ear  than  a  post.  Mark  defied  his  wife's 
sentence,  by  proud  reference  to  his  own  capitally 
sung  Burns'  songs,  and  Tannahill's  to  boot — as 


Coleridge  might,  by  citing  the  exquisite  harmony, 
the  breathing  music  of  his  verses  ;  but  Mrs.  Luke 
would  have  eluded  this  by  the  supplementary 
declaration — "  No  ear  for  really  good — that  is  for 
fashionable  music,  Mr.  Luke." 

Meanwhile  the  Belle  Retiro  establishment  was 
rising  in  reputation  every  day.  It  had  been  con- 
ducted from  the  first,  Mrs.  Luke  assured  her  hus- 
band, with  the  greatest  tact : — all  the  govern- 
esses were  Swiss,  the  domestics  English — and 
they  were  held  at  such  a  distance  ! — Miss  Maria 
herself  was  just  returned  from  France.  There 
was  an  impenetrable  mystery  in  the  management 
of  the  seminary,  with  "  the  strictest  discipline, 
and  the  most  rigid  observance  of  etiquette." 

Mrs.  Mark  Luke  was  willing  to  forget  all  early 
injuries  and  insults,  for  the  sake  of  her  daughter. 
"  It  was  always  allowed,"  she  remarked,  "that 
Madame  Mere,  which  she  understood  was  Mrs. 
Duncan  Smith's  style  in  the  school,  was  quite  the 
lady — too  much  so  indeed,  poor  woman  !  in  former 
days — but  now  this  was  of  great  advantage  in 
forming  the  minds,  and  moulding  the  manners  of 
young  ladies !  The  discipline,  Mrs.  Luke  under- 
stood, was  so  admirable,  that  every  time  she  en- 
tered the  school-rooms,  every  pupil,  however  en- 
gaged, rose,  and  dropt  a  low  courtesy;  then  the 
regimen  was  so  well  regulated,  and  the  young 
ladies  were,  from  the  practice  of  calisthenics,  so 
remarkable  for  their  fine  carriage  !  True,  the 
terms  were  high  ;  but  then  the  pupils  were  so 
select,  and  Miss  Maria  was  so  accomplished,  and 
Miss  Smith  so  intellectual !" 

All  this  was  poured  into  the  unmusical  ears  of 
Mr.  Luke  with  a  rapidity  which  gave  him  no  op- 
portunity either  for  question  or  remark,  much  as 
he  admired  and  wondered  ;  and  deeply  as,  on  ac- 
count of  Mysie,  he  was  interested. 

As  for  Mrs.  Smith,  or  •"  Madame  Mere,"  he 
knew  her  of  old  to  have  been  a  senseless,  proud, 
extravagant  woman,  who  had  ruined  her  husband, 
and  brought  up  her  children  to  be  only  too  like 
herself.  Miss  Maria  had  been,  whatever  she  now 
was,  a  saucy,  satirical  little  cuttie ;  who  had 
often  laughed  at  his  simple  goodwife,  in  face  of 
the  whole  kirk  ;  and  Miss  Smith  a  vain,  con- 
ceited fool.  In  this  elementary  way  did  Mark 
Luke  silently  reason  upon  these  great  characters. 
Calisthenics,  he  presumed,  was  some  puppy  of  a 
French  dancing  master ;  and  as  to  accomplish- 
ments, he  surely  understood  them  quite  well,  for 
his  own  wife  had  been  accomplished,  and  Miss 
Betty  Bogle  had  in  her  day  been  very  accom- 
plished— many  of  his  female  friends  were  very 
accomplished,  whom  Mark  thought  useless  taw- 
pies  for  all  that.  But  he  nevertheless  yielded  to 
the  necessity  of  his  Mysie,  when  she  had  finished 
her  English,  and  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
geography,  and  dancing,  being  made  neighborlike 
and  accomplished — though  he  absolutely  boggled 
at  intellectual.  Could  Miss  Smith  preach  like 
Dr.  Chalmers,  or  lecture  like  Professor  Sandford, 
or  write  politics  and  political  economy,  like  the 
editor  of  the  Glasgow  Herald : — and  was  she  to 
impart  all  this  intellectuality  to  his  little  Mysie  ? 
Allowing  she  were  capable  of  imparting  these 
goodly  gifts — to  which,  however,  Mark  demur- 
red— he  could  not  all  at  once  perceive  what  the 
better  his  "  wee  Mysie"  was  to  be  for  such  rare 
and  novel  acquirements.  Might  they  not  prove  a 
mote  in  the  lassie's  marriage? — Men — Mark  now 
judged  from  experience — did  not  always  like 
those  marvellously  clever  speechifying  ladies  ;  so 
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he  puzzled  on  for  another  five  minutes,  and  eco- 
nomically scraped  his  cheese,  before  he  ventured 
to  ask  ;  "But  what  is  intellectual,  goodwife  ?  or 
what  mean  ye  by  it?" 

"  Hut,  tuts,  Mr.  Luke,  with  your  good  wife — 
surely  ye  may  leave  that  low  epithet  for  Bailie 
Jervie's  Mattie,  and  the  Salt  Market  now ; — and 
as  for  intellectual — every  educated  person,  Mr. 
Luke,  every  individual  among  the  educated  classes, 

or  of  ordinary  accomplishments,   Mr.  Luke 

Really  I  am  ashamed  of  the  inquiry  ; — and  what 
signifies  explaining  about  it?  It  is  enough  at 
present  that  Miss  Luke  becomes  an  inmate  of  the 
Belle  Reliro  establishment." 

Mr.  Mark  Luke  emitted  something  between  a 
consenting  grunt  and  a  regretful  sigh ;  but  the 
matter  once  fixed,  he  began,  like  a  man  of  sense 
as  he  was,  to  view  it  on  the  bright  side — "  His 
own  Mysie  accomplished  and  intellectual — but, 
above  all,  so  near  him  as  to  come  home  every 
Saturday,  though  bred  through  the  week  with  the 
daughters  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  forbye  the  Lennox  and  Argile  lairds. 
And  good  easy  soul  that  she  was !  his  consent 
made  the  goodwife  so  happy  !" 

Thus,  at  the  worst,  the  affair  presented  many 
consolatory  points ;  the  Smiths  would  surely  be 
kind  to  his  bairn  : — "  They  owed  him  a  day  in 
harvest  from  the  date  of  his  trustee-ship." 

With  what  joyful  alacrity  did  Mrs.  Mark  Luke 
proceed  next  morning  to  purchase  the  fashionable 
equipments  of  her  daughter,  whose  embroidered 
trousers  and  silk  hose  were  ordered  upon  a  scale 
which  might  better  have  suited  a  grown-up  young 
lady  fitting  out  for  the  Bengal  or  Calcutta  matri- 
monial bazaar,  and  pretty  sure  of  an  early  market, 
than  a  little  girl  going  to  school !  There  were 
few  genteel  tea-tables  in  the  Trongate  where,  in 
two  days  afterwards,  the  high  destinies  of  Miss 
Luke  were  not  known  and  discussed,  and  the 
vanity  of  her  parents  treated  with  proper  reproba- 
tion ;  yet  it  is  singular  that  the  catastrophe  which 
befell  the  ambitious  Lukes,  for  we  must  call  it  by 
that  imposing  name,  was  not  anticipated  in  a  sin- 
gle quarter. 

The  last  of  the  plain  frocks  and  nightgowns  of 
Robina,  as  her  mother  now  chose  to  name  her, 
were  brought'home  ;  and  as  to  the  more  conspicu- 
ous fashionable  attire,  there  was  good  reason  for 
delay.  Her  mamma  reserved  that  till  she  had  an 
opportunity  of  reconnoitering  the  dresses  of  the 
Sauchie  Hall  young  ladies,  and  consulting,  as  she 
would  then  be  well  entitled  to  do,  with  Miss 
Maria  ;  whose  sojourn  in  France  entitled  her  to 
preside,  and  pronounce  in  all  affairs  of  the  toilet. 

There  were  indeed  in  certain  Glasgow  coteries, 
whispers  of  some  mysterious  corsette,  and  classic 
sandal,  which  was  to  give  to  the  Sauchie  Hall 
pupils  the  shapes  of  Venuses  and  nymphs,  with 
the  ankles  of  Vestris. 

Mrs.  Mark  Luke  had  not  mentioned  this  ad- 
vantage to  Mark,  for  she  knew  whereabouts  to 
throw  her  pearls  ;  but  the  circumstance  had  no 
mean  effect  on  her  own  maternal  judgment. 

To  do  the  thing  handsomely,  and  in  good  style, 
Mrs.  Mark  ordered  a  Tontine  chaise  one  morning, 
and  making  herself  and  her  daughter — Jenny,  look- 
ing after  her,  said — "  as  fine  as  hands  could  make 
them,"  furnished  herself  with  a  supply  of  her 
newly  engraved  visiting  cards,  and  repaired  to 
the  Sauchie-Hall  Road  Establishment.  Her  spir- 
its, if  not  quite  so  ebullient,  were  at  least  as 
much  fluttered  as  those  of  her  daughter,  as  her 


anticipations  of,  for  the  first  time,  finding  herself 
in  the  same  room  with  the  exclusive  Smiths,  the 
objects  of  her  imitation,  envy,  and  admiration,  for 
so  many  years,  were  not  wholly  pleasing. 

As  the  walls  of  "the  Establishment"  were 
discerned  among  the  trees,  a  sudden  faintness 
struck  to  her  bold  heart ;  but  what  will  not  a 
dutiful  and  affectionate  mother  encounter  for  her 
only  child — and  that  child  rich,  and  moreover  a 
girl,  and  one  too,  whatever  flatterers  might  affirm, 
whose  substantial  frame,  as  her  mother  perceived, 
would  require  the  united  force  of  the  mysterious 
cestus,  the  sandal,  and  the  calisthenics  of  Belle 
Retiro,  to  be  moulded  at  sixteen,  into  that  of  a 
Grace. 

A  drive  of  a  half  hour  had  been  interrupted  only 
by  the  numerous  gay  and  eager  inquiries  of  blithe 
restless  Mysie,  rejoicing  equally  in  her  new  grand 
school  and  her  glossy  pink  sash,  and  such  habitual 
and  unconscious  maternal  admonitions  delivered 
every  three  minutes,  as  "Hold  up  your  head, 
Robina  !  Mind  your  carriage,  Miss  Luke. — Take 
your  fingers  from  your  mouth,  child. — Your 
French  kid  gloves  will  not  be  fit  to  be  seen  before 
we  reach  the  establishment." 

But  before  the  lustre  of  Miss  Luke's  French 
kids  was  wholly  gone,  the  chaise  had  wheeled 
within  the  gate  of  the  seminary,  and  the  fatal  bell 
was  rung  !  It  will  not  do  for  ladies,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  teach  morals  with  manners,  to  tell 
many  direct  fibs.  Mrs.  Smith  was  "  at  home," 
and  Mrs.  Luke  and  her  daughter  were  ushered 
into  an  empty  drawing-room,  and  left  for  a  half 
hour  to  admire  the  harp,  and  couches,  and  conver- 
sation-stools, and  apology-tables,  and  cabinets, 
and  the  painted  paste-board  ornaments,  elegancies 
and  utilities,  quite  at  their  leisure,  while  a  family 
council  was  holding  above  stairs. 

"By  the  greatest  good-fortune  in  the  world,  I 
had  a  glance  of  the  triple-bordered  Paisley  shawl 
of  the  grocer's  lady  of  three-tails,"  said  Miss 
Maria. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  business  of 
the  embassy,"  rejoined  Miss  Smith. 

"  We  have  several  vacancies,  Bell,"  said 
Madame  Mere,  thoughtfully. 

"  None,  madam,  for  Mark  Luke's  daughter," 
returned  Bella,  the  true  head  of  the  establishment, 
in  a  tone  of  ineffable  decision. 

Many  ideas  passed  with  rapidity  through  the 
brain  of  Mrs.  Smith.  "  Mark  Luke,  Esq.,  Dr.  to 
Mrs.  Smith  and  daughters,  for  the  board  and  edu- 
cation of  Miss  Luke,"  &c,  was  in  particular,  an 
inviting  set-off",  to  a  long  bill  for  the  tea,  sugar, 
and  soap,  required  for  the  uses  of  the  establish- 
ment.    She  gave  her  thoughts  oblique  speech. 

"  Our  family  has  been  obliged  by  the  considera- 
tion shown  by  Mark  Luke,  at  that  very  unpleasant 
time  when  Mr.  Smith's  affairs  became  deranged." 

"  Ma'am,  is  it  your  wish  to  ruin  the  seminary?" 
cried  Miss  Smith,  addressing  her  mother  in  a  tone 
of  asperity.  "Receive  Luke's  daughter: — have 
her  vulgar  bustling  mother  going  about  the  town 
proclaiming  that  her  Miss  is  with  us — and  lock  up 
your  doors. — Could  ever  the  Higgins,  or  the 
Dempsters,  or  the  Haigs  send,  or  recommend 
another  pupil  to  you  ?  I  put  the  case  to  yourself, 
ma'am — would  you  have  sent  your  own  daughters 
to  a  school  where  a  grocer's  child  was  placed  ?" 

"  That  was  in  other  days,  Bell ;  and  I " 

"  Stay,  madam ;  has  not  the  main  cause  of  our 
success  been  that  we  are  so  very  select — known  to 
be  so  particular  about  whom  we  receive — so  rigid 
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in  our  rule  of  excluding-  all  suspicious  characters — 
that  no  taint  of  vulgarity,  no  pupil  with  improper 
local  connexions  is  admitted  within  our  doors. 
What  else,  pray,  makes  even  this  Mrs.  Mark 
Luke  besiege  them  ?  It  is  very  possible  that  many 
useful  branches,  and  even  the  accomplishments, 
may  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  Glasgow, 
almost  as  well  as  in  our  seminary  ;  but  here  is  our 
grand  and  marked  distinction,  from  which  if  we 
once  deviate " 

"  This  child  will  be  very  rich,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Smith  ;  who  was,  we  fear,  incapable  of  taking  so 
comprehensive  a  view  of  any  subject  as  her  intel- 
lectual eldest  daughter.  She  could  squabble  about 
pews  and  caps,  but  she  failed  to  comprehend  the 
grand  resources  which  are  afforded  by  the  princi- 
ples of  Exclusivism  in  British  society,  throughout 
all  its  grades. 

"Rich,  my  dear  mother!"  retorted  Bella, 
spitefully;  "and  what  is  her  wealth  to  us? 
There  are  rich  girls  enough  about  Glasgow  and 
Paisley,  I  dare  say  ;  but  what  is  that  to  the  pur- 
pose of  vulgarizing  the  establishment  by  admit- 
ting such  a  candidate  as  this  ?" 

Mrs.  Smith  began  to  see  the  affair  in  the  proper 
light;  but  she  would  not  at  once  yield.  "You 
are  not  always  so  very  select,  Miss  Smith,"  she 
returned.  "  There  was  the  Belfast  girl,  not  a 
whit  more  genteel  than  little  Luke— 7and  the 
Campbelton  girl,  and  that  sallow  creature  from 
Manchester." 

liUne  batarde,"  put  in  Maria — who,  though 
she  meant  to  vote  with  her  sister  for  the  exclusion 
of  Mysie,  chose  to  speak  against  her. 

"  No,  you  were  not  always  so  very  select,  Miss 
Smith,"  repeated  the  piqued  Madame  Mire. 

There  was  so  much  at  stake  that  Miss  Smith 
resolved  not  to  sacrifice  the  family  interests,  her 
own  included,  to  her  own  temper,  nor  yet  to  her 
mother's  silliness.  Meanwhile,  time  was  pressing, 
for  the  candidate  waited  below. 

"  I  am  astonished,  mother,  how  you,  with  your 
excellent  sense  and  knowledge  of  life,  can  take  so 
narrow  a  view  of  this  affair.  I  am  certain  your 
kind  heart  betrays  your  head  : — Mark  Luke's 
attention  to  my  father's  affairs  I  am  not  disposed 
to  forget  any  more  than  you — and  if  there  were 
any  way  of  obliging  the  man  save  this.  Have  you 
forgot  the  Kilmarnock  carpet-maker's  girl,  who 
nearly  ruined  the  school?" 

"  She  was  a  very  pretty,  clever,  sweet  child  : — 
I  have  not  forgot  her,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  in  a 
natural  tone. 

"  Granted,  ma'am  ;  but  what  is  that  to  us?  It 
is  hard  that  we  should  suffer  by  other  people's 
misfortunes.  There  are  plenty  of  excellent  schools 
for  the  children  of  the  low  rich." 

"  Ten  vacancies  in  my  establishment  at  present, 
Miss  Smith." 

"  Were  there  twenty,  madam,  I  will  never  de- 
part from  the  principle.  You  know  well  the 
cause  of  your  thin  house  this  year.  Those  few 
drops  of  black  blood  which  I  detected  at  first 
glance  in  the  Greenock  girl,  and  warned  you  of 

"  My  gracious !"  cried  Mrs.  Smith,  in  a  very 
natural  manner;  "  she  was  two  removes  from  the 
Hindoo  on  the  one  side,  and  four  on  the  other — an 
heiress  and  a  lawful  child — and  that  malicious, 
prating  woman " 

"  No  matter,  ma'am.  It  is  quite  superfluous  to 
tell  me  of  the  babbling  propensities,  and  the  love 
of  gossip  and  scandal,  either  among  West-country 


ladies,  or  East-country  ladies.  But  since  our  suc- 
cess depends  no  little  upon  their  tongues,  we  must 
keep  out  of  their  reach.  The  fewer  Glasgow 
damsels  we  receive  the  better.  I  never  desire  to 
see  a  St.  Mungo's  Miss  within  our  doors.  The 
prying  and  tittle-tattle  of  the  Betty  Bogles  and 
Penny  Parlanes  are  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  low 
schools  ;  and  the  more  distant  the  townspeople  are 
held,  even  by  us,  the  better  for  the  seminary.  A 
small  degree  of  mystery  is  necessary  in  every  pro- 
fessional undertaking.  Let  the  people  of  the 
small  schools  parade  their  reverend  patrons  and 
public  examinations,  and  placard  their  marvellous 
systems  :  Exclusivcness,  depend  upon  it,  is  the 
true  foundation  of  our  select  society.  If  we  once 
give  way,  if  we  deviate  from  the  exact  line  of  de- 
marcation to  be  maintained  between  birth  and 
fashion  and  the  mere  mob  dung-hill  wealth  lying 
at  our  door,  depend  upon  it,  ma'am " 

"  Well,  well,  take  your  own  way,  Miss  Smith," 
said  Madame  Mere,  quite  convinced,  but  far  from 
satisfied  ;  and  the  Swiss  governess,  Mademoiselle 
Curchod,  whose  department  it  was,  besides  teach- 
ing the  French  language  and  embroidery,  to  tell 
lies  polite  for  her  board  and  her  salary  of  jC30, 
was  deputed  to  dismiss  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  with  all 
imaginable  civility.  This  office,  the  young  lady, 
(who,  by  the  way,  was  said  in  Glasgow  to  be  a 
cousin  of  Madame  de  Stael's,  by  the  mother's 
side,)  performed  with  such  good  grace,  that  Mrs. 
Mark  Luke  invited  her  to  tea,  and  half  believed  it 
must  be  impossible  for  Mrs.  Smith,  or  her  daugh- 
ters, to  see  a  visiter  at  this  hour  ;  and  that  they 
exceedingly  regretted  their  inability  to  receive  her. 
It  was,  however,  with  some  failing  of  heart  that 
Mrs.  Luke  seated  herself  in  her  chaise,  musing 
on  Mademoiselle's  announcement  of  the  applica- 
tions, ten  deep,  for  every  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
"Society." 

The  visit  was  not  wholly  thrown  away.  Mysie, 
on  the  alert  about  her  future  schoolmates,  had 
caught  a  peep  of  some  of  the  peeping  Misses. 
They  all,  from  six  to  sixteen,  wore  a  sort  of  con- 
ventual costume,  as  ugly  and  un-English  as  possi- 
ble. "Mamma,"  said  Mysie,  "why  have  the 
Misses  their  hair  tied  up  that  ugly  way,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  wash  their  faces?" 

"  Robina,  love,  hold  up  your  head  ! — how  do 
you  think  Mrs.  Smith  will  receive  a  slouching, 
awkward  Miss? — That  is  the  present  fashion  of 
young  ladies  in  France,  which  Miss  Maria  has 
introduced.  Miss  Fanny  Ayton,  and  Miss  Fanny 
Kemble,  wear  their  hair  in  that  style." 

And  when  Mr.  Luke  marvelled  at  his  daughter, 
disguised  and  uglified,  from  her  hair  being  dragged 
into  a  net,  and  her  little  person  invested  with  a 
Swiss  apron,  he  was  informed  that  the  one  was 
favorable  to  her  eyes  and  her  studies,  and  the 
other  to  her  habits  of  tidiness. 

For  two  weeks,  and  finally  forever,  these  im- 
provements remained  the  sole  advantages  mother 
or  daughter  derived  from  the  Belle  Retiro  estab- 
lishment. Mrs.  Mark  Luke  once  more  left  her 
card,  and  waited  the  leisure  of  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  society  one  Saturday  and  another. 

Mrs.  Mark  Luke  had  now  everywhere  an- 
nounced the  high  destination  of  her  daughter ; 
and  this  protracted  silence  made  her  so  anxious 
and  unhappy,  that  she  took  courage,  and  de- 
spatched an  unexceptionable  note — -on  rose-tinted 
paper,  and  smelling  horribly  of  musk — simply — > 
simple  woman  ! — announcing  her  own,  and  her 
husband's    intention  of   placing   Miss    Luke   at 
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Sauchie  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  invaluable  in- 
structions in  morals  and  manners  of  Mrs.  Smith 
and  her  accomplished  daughters.  It  went  against 
her  pride  to  be  thus  urgent — she  whom  poor  but 
excellent  teachers  of  all  sorts  had  so  long  humbly 
and  diligently  solicited ; — but  what  will  not  a 
fashionable  mother  do  for  her  only  child — that 
child  a  girl,  and  of  "  considerable  expectations?" 

Anxiously  did  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  await  the  re- 
sponse, which  came  one  morning  just  as  she  re- 
turned from  a  round  of  calls,  in  which  Miss  Luke 
had  accompanied  her,  to  take  leave  of  her  friends 
preparatory  to  going  to  school.  The  paper,  of 
the  first  quality,  was,  in  this  case,  neither  tinted 
nor  perfumed  ;  but  so  long-tailed  and  conglome- 
rated were  the  characters  traced  on  it,  that — what 
with  the  e  added  to  the  tail  of  the  Smith,  and  the 
i  changed  to  a  y — it  cost  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  con- 
siderable trouble  to  make  out  "  how  very  much 
Mrs.  D.  Smythe  regretted  that  there  was  no 
present  vacancy  in  the  select  number  of  young 
ladies  received  into  her  society,  and  no  probability 
of  any  one  occurring  which  warranted  Mrs.  S.  in 
entertaining  the  hope  of  ever  having  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Miss  Luke — a  most  interesting  charge  ! 
— a  member  of  her  family." 

The  Smythes  had  changed  their  tone  in  latter 
days.  The  Exclusives  upon  calculation,  were  no 
longer  haughty  and  insolent  in  manner. 

Mrs.  Mark  Luke  understood  the  case — or 
guessed  at  it ;  but  she  was  rather  mortified  at  her 
own  condition  than  angry  with  them.  How  Miss 
Betty  Bogle  would  sneer,  and  Penny  Parlane 
exult  over  her!  "It  is  all  along,  Mr.  Luke,  of 
your  having  no  place  of  your  own.  If  I  could 
have  left  my  card  at  the  seminary  as  Mrs.  Mark 
Luke  of  Halcyon  Bank,  you  would  have  seen  an- 
other sort  of  answer  to  my  application  for  our 
Robina  ;  and  there  it  is  forever  in  the  papers  !  It 
is  a  marvel  to  me  such  a  gem,  and  such  a  rug,  is 
not  nipped  up  long  ago.  There  is  young  John 
Cowan,  the   drysalter,  and  some  of  the   Jamaica 


street  knobs,  I  am  told,  are  after  it.  But  far 
would  it  be  from  me,  Mr.  Luke,  to  wish  that  you 
should  hurt  your  pecuniary  circumstances  by  the 
purchase.  I  am  content  to  leave  that  charming 
place  to  those  who  can  better  afford  it  than  my 
husband." 

Cunning  Mrs.  Mark  Luke !  Mark  was  fairly 
piqued  at  last ;  in  his  purse-pride,  and  in  his  pa- 
ternal and  conjugal  affection  ;  while  his  prudence 
was  largely  propitiated  by  another  "  Upset  Price 
still  Farther  Reduced." 

In  a  month  Halcyon  Bank  was  his  own — and  in 
the  first  delirium  of  her  vanity  and  exultation, 
Mrs.  Mark  Luke's  naturally  kind  heart  had  ex- 
panded far  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  cold 
exclusivism  ;  and,  between  good-nature  and  social 
vanity,  she  had  so  far  forgotten  strict  propriety,  as 
to  invite  all  the  world — country  cousins,  and  vul- 
gar old  acquaintances  included — to  her  marine 
villa.  She  had  been  excluded  from  pews,  boxes, 
burial-grounds,  and  boarding-schools ;  but  now 
she  was  to  be  happy — perfectly  happy  ! 

0,  Seged,  King  of  Ethiopia!  if  thou,  in  the 
plenitude  of  imperial  potency,  with  all  appliances 
and  means,  could  not  command  felicity  for  a  sin- 
gle day,  what  envious,  mocking  fiend  tempted  to 
betray  our  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  with  those  brilliant, 
illusive  jack-a-lanterns,  which,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  have  dazzled  to  bewilder  the  daughters  of 
men,  and  to  drag  them  on  through  bog  and 
morass,  only  to  land  them  knee-deep  in  the  mire  at 
last?  Yet  were  not  all  her  hopes  illusive;  for 
happy  was  the  little  hour  in  which  she  first  ran 
over  the  garden,  and  then  explored,  as  its  mis- 
tress, every  garret  and  doghole  of  Halcyon  Bank. 
In  that  state  of  flutter  and  beatitude,  we  shall  for 
a  time  leave  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  to  the  sympathy  of 
our  indulgent  readers.  They  will  not  grudge  one 
little  hour  of  bliss  without  alloy  to  a  woman  be- 
fore whom  lies  the  task  of  finishing  and  marrying 
a  daughter  upon  the  exclusive  system  of  the  mid- 
dle ranks  in  Great  Britain. 


A  Portrait  Soiree. — The  abundance  of  por- 
traits that  are  being  exhibited  at  the  royal  Acad- 
emy may  furnish  a  valuable  suggestion  to  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  expensive  parties  ; 
for  all  the  objects  of  visiting  may  be  accomplished 
without  any  of  the  cost  or  inconvenience.  Con- 
sidering how  little  requiring  either  intellect  or  an- 
imation goes  on  at  a  fashionable  soiree,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  people,  who  wish  merely  to  see  their 
friends,  might  derive  quite  as  much  satisfaction 
from  seeing  their  portraits. 

If  every  person  invited  to  an  evening  party 
might  send  his  likeness  as  a  substitute  for  himself, 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  expense  would  be 
saved  in  the  way  of  dress  to  the  guest,  while  the 
host  would  not  have  to  lay  out  money  in  enter- 
taining him.  A  portrait  soiree  would  at  least  be 
something  new  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  if 
only  on  that  account,  there  is  every  chance  of  its 
becoming  popular  in  the  higher  circles. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  effect  of  such 
an  assemblage  from  the  present  aspect  of  the 
rooms  at  the  Royal  Academy;  and,  as  many  go 
to  parties  only  to  have  their  appearance  canvassed, 
by  having  themselves  canvassed  before  they  went, 
much  trouble  would  be  saved  to  those  who  make  it 
their  business  to  criticise. — Punch. 


"  The  Greek  Slave,"  by  Powers. — We 
have  been  favored  by  Messrs.  Graves,  of  Pall 
Mall,  with  a  view  of  a  statue — a  work  of  the 
American  sculptor,  Hiram  Powers — representing 
the  fact  of  the  exposure  of  female  slaves  for  sale 
in  the  Turkish  bazaar.  The  figure  is  upright,  and 
rests  the  right  hand  upon  a  support,  over  which  is 
thrown  a  modern  Greek  drapery.  The  modelling 
of  every  part  of  the  work  is  most  accurate  as  to 
form,  and  inimitable  as  to  texture  ;  such,  indeed, 
is  the  softness  in  parts,  as  the  relaxed  muscles  of 
the  knee,  that  the  statue  seems  rather  to  have  been 
modelled  than  carved  in  the  marble.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  is  a  retiring  modesty. 
The  hands  are  bound  in  chains  ;  this  is  not  truth, 
but  necessary  to  the  description.  In  a  few  words, 
we  pay  the  artist  the  highest  compliment  that  can 
be  offered  ;  it  is  insufficient  to  say  that  his  work 
reminds  us  of  the  antique — it  competes  success- 
fully with  the  best  remnants  of  Greek  art.  The 
work  is  the.  property  of  Mr.  Grant,  of  Devonshire  ; 
and  has  created  such  an  interest  as  to  have  been 
viewed  by  almost  every  patron  of  art  in  the  me- 
tropolis.— Art  Union. 

It  is  contemplated  to  establish  a  line  of  steam 
communication  between  Liverpool  and  Brazil. 
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BY  MRS.  CROWE,  AUTHOR  OF  "  SUSAN  HOPLEY,"  &C. 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  nearly  midnight,  and  Martha  Guinnis 
began  to  think  that  John,  her  husband,  who  had 

gone  that  morning  to  the  races  at  D ,  was 

going  to  do  what  he  very  seldom  did,  namely, 
spend  the  night  from  home.  She  had  for  some 
time  felt  extremely  sleepy,  and  ever  and  anon  her 
head  nodded  over  the  large  family  Bible  that  lay 
open  before  her.  She  had  a  mind  to  go  to  bed  ; 
but,  as  her  room  was  not  on  the  same  side  of  the 
house  as  the  door,  she  was  afraid  she  might  not 
hear  John  if  he  did  come  home,  and  her  son  and 
the  maid  had  both  been  long  in  bed.  So  she 
resolved  to  wait  till  half  past  twelve,  but,  before 
the  half  hour  had  expired,  she  was  fast  asleep; 
and  it  was  one  o'clock  when  the  sound  of  her  hus- 
band's heavy  stick  upon  the  door  roused  her  with 
a  start  from  her  nap. 

"  My  !  John,  how  late  you  are,"  said  she,  with 
a  yawn,  as  she  opened  the  door  ;  "  why,  I  thought 
you  were  not  coming  at  all  !" 

"  And  I  'd  like  not  to  have  come  at  all  either," 
said  John,  in  a  sharp,  quick  tone,  that  denoted 
dissatisfaction  with  himself  or  somebody  else. 

"  Why,  what  's  the  matter?"  said  Martha,  tak- 
ing the  alarm ;  "  you  have  n't  been  robbed,  I 
hope?" 

"Yes,  I  have,"  returned  John.  "Dang  it!" 
added  he,  striking  the  table  with  his  fist,  "  that 
ever  I  should  be  such  an  ass  ! ' ' 

"Why,  what  have  you  done?  You  haven't 
been  losing  your  money,  have  you?" 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  answered  John,  sulkily. 

"  There,  now  !"  exclaimed  Martha  ;  "  did  n't  I 
tell  you  so?     Was  n't  I  as  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs, 

that  if  you  went  to  D you  would  n't  be  able 

to  keep  from  betting?  and  you  know  very  well, 
John,  you  are  no  more  judge  of  a  horse  than  I 
am." 

"  Aren't  I  ?"  said  John,  in  a  tone  of  irritation, 
for  this  is  an  impeachment  no  man  can  endure 
with  patience. 

"  No,  to  be  sure  you  're  not,"  replied  the  wife  ; 
"didn't  you  give  ten  pounds  for  Collier's  old 
mare,  that  had  got  the  glanders,  and  wasn't  worth 
ten  shillings?" 

"  It 's  very  lucky  for  you  I  did,  I  'm  sure,"  said 
John,  sharply,  "  for  it 's  helped  you  to  something 
to  fling  in  my  teeth  ever  since." 

"Well,  and  isn't  it  enough  to  make  one," 
answered  Martha  ;  "  to  see  a  man  such  a  fool, 
meddling  with  what  he  knows  nothing  about? 
And,  pray,  how  much  have  you  lost?" 

"It  is  n't  so  much  what  I  've  lost — though 
that 's  bad  enough,  to  be  sure — as  the  way  I  lost 
it,"  returned  Guinnis ;  "dang  it!  that  I  should 
be  sucm  a  Johnny  Raw  !" 

"Why,  whose  horse  did  you  bet  on?"  asked 
Martha. 

"  On  the  duke's  colt,"  answered  John. 

"  My  !  what  a  fool  to  bet  on  that  young  thing 
that  had  never  run  before  !  But  it  's  just  like  you. 
And  which  won?" 

"  Why,  the  colt  won,"  answered  John,  dog- 
gedly. 

"  The  colt  won  !  Then  how  could  you  lose?" 
asked  Martha. 

"  I  did  n't  lose  ;  I  won  the  bet,"  replied  John  ; 
"  but  I  was  bit  by  a  rascal — one  of  them  Lunnun 


chaps — there  was  three  or  four  of  'em  there,  with 
a  parcel  of  flash  notes  in  their  pockets — " 

"What!  you  weren't  such  a  fool  as  to  take 
one  of  their  notes,  were  you  ?"  exclaimed  Martha. 

"Yes,  I  was,"  returned  John;  "  and  to  give 
change  for  it  too.  I  knew  fast  enough  the  colt 
was  to  win — I  heard  it  in  the  duke's  stables  as  I 
went  along — so  when  a  swell  looking  chap  came 
up  and  offered  me  two  guineas  to  one  against  him, 
I  was  down  upon  it  at  once — 'Done! 'says  I; 
but  he  was  deeper  than  I  was." 

"  And  what  did  you  give  him?"  asked  Martha, 
her  cheek  flushing  with  vexation. 

"  Three  guineas,"  said  John  ;  "  and  that 

rag  's  all  I  got  for  it ;"  and  so  saying  he  drew  a 
very  good-looking  five  pound  note  from  his  pocket, 
and  threw  it  on  the  table. 

"  Are  you  sure  it 's  a  bad  one  ?"  inquired. Mar- 
tha.    "  It  looks  very  good." 

"  Of  course,  I  'm  sure,"  answered  John. 
"Wasn't  I  like  to  be  taken  up  at  Blake's  for 
offering  it  in  payment?  Blake  was  away  at  the 
races,  and  the  young  man  in  the  shop  did  n't  know 
me  ;  and  when  he  saw  the  note  was  a  bad  one,  he 
took  me  for  a  swindler,  and  was  as  near  as  possible 
sending  for  the  constable  ;  only  that  luckily  Blake's 
sister  came  in  and  stopt  him." 

"But  how  did  he  know  it  was  bad,"  asked 
Martha,  curiously  examining  the  note. 

"  Because  some  of  the  same  sort  had  been 
passed  upon  the  course  yesterday,"  replied  John  ; 
"  and  Blake  had  shown  one  to  the  lad  to  put  him 
on  his  guard." 

"  How  unlucky  !"  said  Martha. 

"  What?"  said  John,  sharply. 

"  Well,  I  'm  sure  Blake  could  afford  to  lose  it 
better  than  we  could,"  answered  Martha. 

"Fie,  woman!"  said  John;  "you  wouldn't 
have  me  pass  bad  money,  would  you?" 

"  But  if  you  had  n't  known  it,  nobody  could 
have  blamed  you,  you  know." 

"  I  must  pay  for  my  own  folly,"  answered  John  ; 
"  there  's  no  reason  anybody  else  should  pay  for 
it  that  I  know  of." 

"  Three  guineas  !"  said  Martha,  "  and  two  that 
you  won — there  's  five  guineas  gone  through  your 
stupidity.  Did  n't  you  try  to  find  the  fellow  that 
cheated  you  ?" 

"To  be  sure  I  did.  That 's  what  kept  me  so 
late.  I  went  back  to  the  course,  and  searched  for 
him  in  every  direction  ;  and  then,  when  evening 
came,  I  went  to  all  the  inns  and  public-houses  in 
D ,  but  devil  a  bit  could  I  see  of  him  !" 

"How  provoking!"  exclaimed  Martha,  still 
fingering  the  note. 

"Put  it  in  the  fire!  put  it  in  the  fire!"  said 
John.     "  It 's  the  only  place  it  's  fit  for  !" 

"  I  can't  think  how  anybody  could  tell  it  was 
bad,"  observed  Martha.  "  I  'm  sure  I  should  n't 
know  it." 

"  Then  you  can't  blame  me  for  not  knowing 
it,"  said  John. 

"  That 's  a  different  thing,"  said  Martha.  "  If 
a  man  will  bet  with  people  he  knows  nothing  about 
on  a  race-course,  he  should  look  to  what  he  takes 
from  them.  If  this  was  n't  the  last  day  of  the 
races,  you  might,  perhaps,  have  caught  him  to- 
morrow." 

"  But  it  is  the  last  day,"  replied  John,  rising 
and  preparing  to  go  to  bed. 

"  Well,"  said  Martha,  rising  also,  and  approach- 
ing the  fire,  "I  can  hardly  find  in  my  heart  to 
burn  what  looks  so  like  a  good  five  pounds." 
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u  Put  it  in  the  fire  !"  said  John,  "  and  let 's  go 
to  bed.  It 's  two  o'clock,  and  I  must  have  my 
breakfast  at  seven,  for  I  've  got  to  be  at  the 
Grange  by  eight,  about  the  hay." 

"Will  Squire  Walter  buy  all  the  crop?"  in- 
quired Martha. 

"  I  hope  he  will ;  he  said  as  much  yesterday," 
answered  John,  as  he  left  the  room,  again  bidding 
his  wife  to  put  the  note  in  the  fire,  and  come  to  bed. 

The  door  closed  on  the  husband  ;  the  wife  stood 
on  the  hearth,  with  the  note  in  her  hand :  she 
looked  at  the  fire,  and  she  looked  at  the  note. 
Clearly,  it  was  her  duty  to  burn  it ;  but  then,  as 
she  said,  it  did  look  so  like  a  good  five  pounds, 
and  the  day  might  come  that  five  pounds  would 
be  so  useful  to  her ;  and  really  she  did  not  see 
how  anybody,  unless  their  suspicions  were  on  the 
alert,  could  possibly  know  this  to  be  a  bad  one ; 
and,  as  these  ideas  floated  through  her  mind,  she 
slowly  smoothed  out  the  note,  and  then  she  folded 
it ;  and,  finally,  she  deposited  it  between  the 
leaves  of  the  Bible,  which  still  lay  open  on  the 
table ;  resolving  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
being  in  a  hurry  about  it ;  and  that  it  would  be 
quite  time  enough  to  burn  it  on  the  following 
morning.  But  the  following  morning  brought  its 
usual  occupations  ;  and  although,  as  she  passed  to 
and  fro  in  the  exercise  of  her  household  cares,  her 
eye  involuntarily  glanced  to  where  the  Bible  lay, 
on  a  small  round  table  in  the  corner,  she  persuaded 
herself  that  she  was  too  busy  just  then  to  attend 
to  the  matter,  and  that  the  evening  would  be  time 
enough.  But  the  day  happened  to  be  Saturday, 
and  as  she  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  it  was  ten 
o'clock  at  night  before  she  had  leisure  to  take  her 
usual  seat  by  the  fire-side.  When  she  did  so, 
John  was  sitting  half  asleep  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hearth. 

"  Come,  old  woman,"  said  he,  lifting  up  his 
head,  "  give  us  a  chapter,  and  let 's  go  to  bed  !" 
for  it  had  been  a  custom,  ever  since  they  were 
married,  for  Martha  to  read  a  chapter,  the  last 
thing  before  they  retired.  So  she  rose  and  fetched 
the  Bible  ;  and,  as  she  turned  over  the  leaves,  she 
saw  the  note.  Her  eye  glanced  up  at  John  ;  but, 
weary  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  the  late 
hours  of  the  preceding  one,  his  eyelids  were 
drooping,  and  his  head  hanging  on  his  breast :  so 
she  turned  on  to  the  lessons  of  the  day,  and  lifted 
up  her  voice  and  read. 

On  that  night,  after  her  husband  had  retired  to 
bed,  Martha  withdrew  the  note  from  between  the 
leaves  of  the  Bible,  and  deposited  it  where  it  was 
never  likely  to  meet  any  eye  but  her  own  ;  namely, 
in  an  antique  silver  tea-pot,  which  had  been  left 
her  by  an  aunt ;  and  which  had  reposed,  in  unseen 
dignity,  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  bureau,  ever  since 
it  came  into  her  possession  ;  and,  from  that  time, 
Martha  Guinnis  persuaded  herself  that  she  forgot 
the  note.  It  was  true,  indeed,  that  she  never 
deliberately  indulged  herself  with  reflections  on 
the  subject  of  its  existence  ;  but,  for  all  that,  she 
knew  it  was  there  ;  and,  for  a  long  time,  she 
never  went  to  the  bureau  without  recollecting  it. 
There  it  was — a.  felt,  rather  than  an  acknowledged 
resource,  in  case  of  emergency.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  idea  became  less  vivid,  the  emergency 
did  not  arise  ;  and,  at  length,  it  lived  only  in  her 
unawakened  memory,  sleeping  till  some  unexpect- 
ed event,  or  association  of  ideas,  should  recall  it. 

Five  years  had  elapsed,  and  John  Guinnis 
waxed  old  and  infirm ;  he  had  been  a  hard  work- 
ing man,  and  his  age  told  upon  him  ;  and  it  now 


became  a  question  between  the  husband  and  wife, 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  bring  home 
their  only  son,  William,  to  manage  their  little 
farm  for  them.  This  darling  of  the  mother's 
heart,  and  indeed  of  the  father's  too,  had  been 
sent  away  to  learn  his  business  elsewhere  ;  because 
he  was  too  wild  to  be  kept  at  home,  where  his 
mother  spoilt  him,  and  his  father  could  not  manage 
him.  He  had  betrayed  no  particular  disposition 
to  vice;  but  he  was  thoughtless,  self-willed,  and 
fond  of  pleasure;  and  needed  what  is  called  a 
tight  hand  to  keep  him  in.  So  they  sent  him  to  a 
tolerably  flourishing  farmer,  of  the  name  of  Ed- 
munds, whose  rigor,  with  respect  to  his  own  chil- 
dren, was  looked  upon  as  exemplary  ;  and  there 
he  had  been  for  three  years,  conforming  pretty 
well  to  the  rules  set  up  by  the  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment ;  without  however  losing  his  character 
for  irregularity.  Martha,  who  had  unequivocally 
regretted  his  departure,  and  but  slowly  acquiesced 
in  it,  now  argued  eagerly  in  favor  of  his  return. 
John  said,  "If  I  were  but  sure  he  'd  be  steady," 
and  wished  him  to  stay  away  a  couple  of  years 
longer ;  but  Martha  urged  that  he  was  now  two- 
and-twenty,  and  that  besides  their  own  great  need 
of  him,  it  was  not  fair  to  leave  their  only  boy, 
"  and  such  a  fine  young  fellow  as  William  too," 
to  be  tyrannized  over  by  Edmunds  :  if  Edmunds 
was  a  tyrant  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  what 
would  he  be  to  theirs ;  besides,  he  'd  be  falling  in 
love  with  one  of  Edmunds'  daughters,  if  he  staid 
there  much  longer  :  and  whilst  it  was  quite  certain 
Edmunds  would  never  consent  to  the  match,  it 
would  disappoint  their  hopes  of  marrying  him  to 
his  cousin  Helen,  who  had  a  nice  little  fortune  of 
five  hundred  pounds  ready  for  his  acceptance  ;  for 
Helen  had  liked  William  from  her  childhood. 
This  last  argument  was  decisive,  and  William  was 
sent  for. 

In  spite  of  his  misgivings,  John  Guinnis  felt 
very  happy  to  see  his  son  at  home  again,  and  felt 
very  proud  of  him  too ;  for  he  was,  indeed,  as 
Martha  said,  a  very  fine  young  fellow  ;  and  cousin 
Helen,  who  was  there  to  meet  him,  showed  her 
heart  in  her  eyes,  and  flung  blushing  roses  into 
her  fair  young  cheeks  to  welcome  him.  A  close 
observer  might  have  thought.  William  less  joyous 
than  the  rest  of  the  party  ;  but  he  smiled  gently, 
showing  the  finest  set  of  teeth  in  the  world,  which 
fascinated  Helen  ;  his  mother  was  bewitched  with 
the  manly  form,  and  dark  curling  whiskers,  which 
nature  had  elaborated  since  she  had  last  seen  him  ; 
whilst  the  anxious  John  was  delighted  by  the  low 
voice  and  subdued  demeanor,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  indications  of  a  thorough  reform.  He 
arrived  on  the  Saturday  evening  ;  and,  on  Sunday 
morning,  Helen  leant  upon  his  arm  as  she  trod  the 
accustomed  path  to  church  ;  blushing  and  smiling, 
and  looking  eagerly  up  in  his  face,  as  if  the  better  to 
understand  what  he  was  saying  ;  but,  in  fact,  to 
drink  in  deep  draughts  of  love  from  his  eyes — not 
from  his  lips,  for  they  spoke  no  syllable  of  love  ; 
but  his  eyes  were  of  that  dangerous  quality,  that 
they  could  not  look  into  a  woman's  without  melting 
into  softness. 

William  now  took  the  management  of  the  farm, 
at  least  the  active  duties  of  it,  under  his  father  ; 
whilst  John  reserved  to  himself  the  financial  de- 
partment, and  indulged  his  increasing  infirmities 
with  a  larger  share  of  repose.  Martha  was  proud 
and  happy  ;  and  Helen,  who  was  encouraged  by 
the  old  people  to  be  much  at  the  house,  grew  daily 
more  and  more  in  love ;  whilst,  gradually,  the 
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young  man's  lips,  as  well  as  eyes,  began  to  testi- 
fy, that  his  heart  was  not  insensible  to  her  merits 
and  affection. 

Thus  some  months  passed  away  without  any  re- 
markable occurrence,  when  one  evening,  William 
asked  his  father  to  allow  him  to  spend  the  next 
day  from  home.  He  said  he  had  a  letter  inform- 
ing him  that  some  of  the  young  Edmundses  were 

to   be  at  N ,  the   county  town,  and  that  he 

wanted  to  go  over  and  meet  them.  After  a  little 
demur  at  the  loss  of  time,  the  old  man  consented  ; 
and,  on  the  following  morning,  with  the  dawn  of 
day,  the  young  man  started  on  foot.  The  distance 
he  had  to  walk  was  about  fifteen  miles,  but  his 
mind  was  so  engrossed,  and  he  strode  over  the 
ground  so  unconsciously,  that  he  found  himself 

entering   the   suburbs   of  N ,  before   he  was 

aware  that  he  had  gone  over  half  the  space.  But 
now,  seeing  where  he  was,  he  roused  himself  from 
his  abstraction,  and  striking  on  right  through  the 
main  street,  and  over  a  bridge  that  crossed  a  river 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  town,  he  continued 
his  way  along  the  high  road,  until  he  reached  a 
small  public-house  by  the  way-side,  into  the 
passage  of  which  he  turned,  whilst  at  the  same 
moment,  the  door  of  the  little  parlor  on  the  right 
was  opened  by  a  young  girl,  who,  being  seated  at 
the  window,  had  seen  him  pass. 

"Fanny!  Fanny!"  exclaimed  he,  as  he  en- 
tered ;  "  what  could  have  induced  you  to  do 
this?" 

"  Oh,  William  !"  cried  the  girl,  flinging  her- 
self into  his  arms,  "  what  is  to  become  of 
me?" 

"  Why,  what  's  the  matter?"  cried  William. 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  "  can't  you  guess  ?"  and  as  she 
spoke,  poor  Fanny  blushed,  and  threw  down  her 
eyes.     William  guessed  but  too  well. 

"Oh,  Fanny  !"  exclaimed  he,  again,  "  what  is 
to  be  done?" 

"Oh,  what  indeed?  Oh,  what  indeed?" 
cried  the  young  girl,  wringing  her  hands  in  de- 
spair. 

"Does  your  father  know  it?"  asked  he. 

"  No,"  replied  she  ;  "  nobody  knows  it ;  not 
even  my  sister." 

"How,  then,  did  you  get  away?  What  will 
your  father  say  to  your  leaving  home  ? ' '  asked 
William,  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

"My  father  saw  I  was  very  ill,"  replied  the 
girl,  "  though  he  little  guessed  the  cause  ;  and 
he  gave  me  leave  to  come  to  my  aunt's  for  a 
month  for  change  of  air.  And  Heaven  knows 
I  am  ill,  for  I  never  sleep  ;  and  though  I  am 
obliged  to  keep  up  through  the  day,  I  cry  all 
night." 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?"  asked  he. 

"What  could  I  do  but  come  to  you?"  re- 
plied she.  "  Who  can  I  look  to  for  help  but 
you?" 

"  But  how  can  I  help  you  ?"  asked  William. 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Fanny,  in  a  low, 
humble  voice  ;  and  casting  down  her  eyes — "  I 
thought — I  thought  you  would  do  something  for 
me." 

William's  heart  smote  him  for  the  question  he 
had  asked.  He  was  indeed  bound  to  do  something 
for  her :  honor  and  feeling  commanded  him  to 
marry  her — but,  alas  !  he  no  longer  loved  her,  and 
he  adored  Helen  ;  and  the  want  of  control  over  his 
inclinations,  which  formed  the  great  defect  of  his 
character,  and  was  the  source  of  his  errors,  ren- 
dered the  idea  of  marrying  the  one  and  losing  the 


other  utterly  insupportable.  There  was  another 
thing,  however,  he  was  bound  to  do,  and  which 
admitted  of  no  delay  ;  and  this  was  to  provide  a 
place  of  refuge  and  proper  attendance  for  the  un- 
fortunate girl  during  the  period  that  was  approach- 
ing ;  so,  affecting  to  misunderstand  her  allusion, 
he  answered,  that  he  would  endeavor  to  procure  a 
lodging  immediately  ;  adding  that,  if  her  father 
did  not  discover  her  absence  from  her  aunt's, 
possibly  the  whole  thing  might  be  managed,  and 
she  return  home  again  without  having  awakened 
any  suspicion  of  the  truth.  Fanny  sighed  at  this 
intimation,  but  she  was  too  humble  and  depressed 
in  her  own  esteem  to  expostulate.  So  they  went 
out  together  ;  and  having  found  a  lodging  in  an 
obscure  street  of  the  suburbs,  the  owner  of  which 
engaged  to  recommend  a  nurse,  the  young  girl  es- 
tablished herself  in  it  without  delay  ;  and  William, 
with  a  cold  embrace,  took  his  leave,  promising  to 
send  her  some  money  on  the  following  day,  and  to 
come  over  and  see  her  whenever  he  could  get  away 
from  home. 

Poor  Fanny !  had  their  previous  interview  left  a 
single  hope  in  blossom,  that  cold  embrace  would 
have  blighted  it.  It  was  too  evident  the  transient 
passion  she  had  excited  had  passed  away,  and 
there  was  no  home  in  his  heart  for  her — scarcely 
even  pity.  She  was  a  burden  to  him,  and  he 
meant  to  shake  her  off  the  moment  he  could  ;  and 
yet,  agonizing  as  was  the  alternative  of  accepting 
his  cold  charity,  she  had  no  other.  There  was  not 
a  friend  in  the  world  to  whom  she  could  apply  in 
her  emergency.  Her  brother  and  aunt  were  as 
hard  and  inflexible  as  her  father,  whilst  her  sister 
was  as  helpless  and  dependent  as  herself.  In  the 
anguish  of  her  heart  she  looked  at  the  river,  which, 
after  leaving  the  city,  could  be  distinguished  from 
the  window  of  the  attic  she  inhabited,  flowing  far 
over  the  country,  through  green  meadows  and 
smiling  pastures,  and  she  longed  for  the  rest  those 
waters  of  oblivion  could  bring  her.  But  Fanny 
was  only  seventeen,  and  her  young  soul  shrank 
from  the  image  of  death  ;  besides,  though  she  had 
erred  through  love  and  opportunity,  and  from  the 
temptations  to  seek,  wherever  she  could  find  them, 
that  affection  and  sympathy  which  the  harshness 
of  her  natural  connections  denied  her,  she  was 
yet  a  pious  and  God-believing  child,  and  she 
did  not  dare  rashly  to  fling  away  the  life  that 
had  been  given  her  for  she  knew  not  what  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  mean  time,  with  heavy  steps  and  slow, 
the  young  man  retraced  his  weary  way.  He  had 
anticipated  nothing  so  bad  as  this  in  the  morning. 
He  had  gone  unwillingly  to  meet  her,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  few  lines  urgently  requesting  an  inter- 
view ;  which  interview,  he  expected,  was  planned 
with  a  view  of  inducing  him  to  marry  her — a 
scheme  he  was  resolved  to  defeat.  He  was  now  a 
great  deal  more  in  love  with  Helen  than  he  had 
ever  been  with  Fanny  ;  and  on  his  union  with  the 
former  everything  smiled,  whilst  a  union  with  the 
latter,  even  had  he  liked  her,  would  have  been 
surrounded  by  difficulties.  To  be  sure,  the  case 
might  now  be  altered.  Probably,  if  old  Edmunds 
discovered  his  daughter's  situation,  he  would  insist 
upon  the  match.  But  this  did  not  make  it  a  whit 
the  more  agreeable — it  was  only  an  additional 
motive  for  endeavoring  to  conceal  the  misfortune, 
and  got  her  home  again  unsuspected..  But  there 
was  one  fearful  obstacle  in  the  way  of  accomplish- 
ing this  feat  successfully,  which  was,  that  William 
had  no  money.     He  did  not  know  anything  of  his 
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father's  circumstances,  for  it  was  part  of  the  old 
man's  system,  and  not  the  wisest  part  of  it,  to 
maintain  his  son  in  ignorance  of  his  pecuniary 
affairs,  and  to  keep  him  with  an  empty  purse.  He 
looked  upon  money  as  mischief  in  the  hands  of  a 
young  man,  conscious  that  it  sometimes  led  to  mis- 
chief in  those  of  an  old  one,  for  at  a  fair  or  a  race 
John  was  very  apt  to  be  guilty  of  a  little  impru- 
dence. William  felt  therefore  assured,  that  his 
father  would  not  give  him  enough  of  money  to  be 
of  the  least  avail  in  his  present  dilemma,  unless  he 
were  to  confide  to  him  the  use  he  intended  to  make 
of  it.  Then,  perhaps,  he  might,  if  he  had  it,  for 
John  Guinnis  was  a  just  man  ;  but  the  very  con- 
sequence of  this  sense  of  justice  would  be,  that  he 
would  immediately  inform  old  Edmunds  of  what 
had  happened,  and  propose  the  only  reparation  that 
could  be  offered  for  the  injury.  Then,  what  if  he 
made  a  confidant  of  his  mother,  and  besought  her 
to  aid  him  ?  It  was  possible  that  she  would,  if 
she  had  the  means,  since  she  doated  on  him  to  ex- 
cess ;  but  the  misfortune  was,  that  she  was  a  very 
hasty  and  passionate  woman,  governed  by  impulse 
and  not  by  reason,  who,  in  the  first  moments  of 
anger,  always  did  exactly  the  thing,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  which  she  would  not  have  done  had  she 
taken  time  to  consider.  Thus  he  was  certain,  that 
in  the  ebullition  of  her  rage,  she  would  blurt  out 
the  whole  story  to  Helen  and  his  father ;  and  who 
could  tell  ?  perhaps  even  before  she  had  cooled 
down  to  the  temperature  of  reflection,  actually 
write  to  Edmunds  himself!  "  And  then  I  should 
lose  Helen,  and  be  obliged  to  marry  Fanny,  and  I 
had  rather  be  buried  alive  than  marry  her  !"  was 
the  vehement  expression  of  his  passionate  love  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  his  self-will,  and  we  fear 
almost  passionate  hate  on  the  other. 

It  was  late  when  he  arrived  at  home,  and  his 
father  and  mother  having  retired  to  bed,  he  sat 
down  by  the  fire  to  think  over  his  plans  ;  or  at  least 
to  try  to  form  some.  Martha,  with  the  thought- 
ful mother's  love,  had  left  some  supper  on  the 
table  for  him ;  but  although  he  had  walked 
thirty  miles,  and  had  taken  nothing  all  day,  his 
throbbing  temples  and  his  parched  tongue  made 
food  unwelcome  ;  but  he  felt  he  should  like  to 
drink — drink — drink — not  only  till  he  had  quenched 
his  thirst  but  his  memory.  He  wanted  beer — 
wine — spirits — and  there  was  only  water  on  the 
table.  This  irritated  him  ;  for  a  man  that  is  angry 
with  himself  is  easily  made  angry  with  "  inferior 
things  ;"  and  he  felt  himself  ill  used.  Then  evil 
thoughts  crept  in  and  gathered  themselves  about 
him.  He  wondered  where  his  father  kept  his 
money ;  and  he  wished  he  had  the  key  of  the  cup- 
board, where  he  knew  his  mother  kept  her  stores, 
for  then  at  least  he  could  have  got  some  liquor  ; 
and  so  he  wavered  from  wickedness  to  weakness, 
and  back  again.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him. 
He  remembered  that  his  mother  had  an  old-fash- 
ioned, heavy  silver  tea-pot,  which  she  had  often 
threatened  to  sell ;  although  the  regard  she  enter- 
tained for  it  as  an  heir-loom  had  hitherto  deterred 
her.  It  was  an  article  never  used,  and  that,  there- 
fore, would  not  be  easily  missed  ;  and  if  he  could  on- 
ly contrive  to  get  possession  of  it,  it  might  help  him 
to  a  few  pounds  for  the  present  emergency  ;  and 
there  was  just  a  possibility  of  his  being  able  to  re- 
place it,  before  its  absence  was  discovered.  But 
where  was  it?  Ho  looked  at  the  cupboard,  but 
that  was  a  receptacle  devoted  to  tea  and  sugar, 
spirits,  quince-jam,  and  other  luxuries  :  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  there.     Then  there  was  the  old  bu- 
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reau,  that  stood  at  the  end  of  the  parlor.  The 
upper  department  of  it  formed  a  book-case  ;  below 
that  was  a  desk  for  writing,  with  several  small 
drawers  ;  and  below  that  again  was  a  row  of 
shelves  enclosed  by  doors,  where  it  was  not  un- 
likely to  be.  But  how  was  he  to  procure  the  key  ? 
It  was  probably  hanging  on  his  mother's  bunch, 
and  that  she  invariably  carried  up  stairs  with  her 
when  she  went  to  bed.  After  some  reflection,  he 
resolved  to  go  to  her  room,  and  try  if  he  could 
find  the  keys.  If  his  parents  were  asleep,  ho 
might  accomplish  his  object  without  being  discov- 
ered ;  and  if  they  were  awake,  he  could  easily  in- 
vent an  excuse  for  his  visit.  So  he  look  off  his 
shoes,  and  creeping  up  stairs  with  his  candle, 
gently  laid  his  hand  upon  the  latch  of  the  door. 
It  was  the  consciousness  of  his  errand  that  un- 
nerved him  ;  for,  apart  from  that,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  simple  act  of  a  son's  entering  the 
chamber  of  his  parents,  even  though  it  were  long 
after  midnight,  that  need  have  done  so. 

"  William,"  said  Martha,  whose  anxious  ears 
had  been  listening  for  his  return  ;  "  is  that  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,"  answered  he  ;  "  would  you 
lend  me  your  keys  to  get  a  glass  of  spirits?  I 
feel  rather  ill." 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  dear?"  said  Martha, 
anxiously,  and  making  a  movement  to  rise  ;  "  I  '11 
get  up  and  give  you  something?" 

"Oh,  no,  no,  don't!"  answered  William; 
"it's  merely  from  fasting  too  long.  A  glass  of 
spirits  will  set  me  quite  right,  and  then  I  shall  be 
able  to  eat  some  supper." 

"  I  hope  that 's  all,"  said  Martha.  "  The  keys 
are  in  my  pocket  here,"  and  drawing  the  said 
pocket  from  under  her  pillow,  she  handed  him  the 
bunch,  bidding  him  bring  them  back  when  he  had 
taken  what  he  wanted ;  and  adding,  that  he 
would  find  an  open  bottle  in  the  left  hand  corner 
of  the  closet.  The  young  man  grasped  the  keys, 
and  hastened  out  of  the  room. 

On  a  shelf  in  a  lower  compartment  of  the 
bureau,  wrapt  in  a  green  baize  bag,  stood  the  tea- 
pot. He  drew  it  from  its  covering  ;  it  was  heavy, 
and,  he  thought,  must  bring  a  good  deal  of  money  ; 
but  as  he  was  dreadfully  afraid  that  his  mother's 
anxiety  might  bring  her  down  stairs  to  see  how 
he  was,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  despatch,  and 
eagerly  looked  about  for  something  that  he  might 
stuff  into  the  bag  to  fill  it  out,  so  as  to  disguise 
the  absence  of  its  proper  inmate.  But  there  being 
nothing  he  could  safely  appropriate,  he  hastened 
to  his  own  room,  where  he  procured  some  articles 
suitable  to  his  purpose  ;  and  having  stuffed  out 
the  bag,  and  replaced  it  in  its  former  position,  he 
lo6ked  the  bureau,  and  ascended  again  with  the 
keys  to  his  mother  ;  having  first  taken  care  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  the  much  desired  bottle  of  liquor  ; 
and  then,  somewhat  relieved,  he  sat  down  by  the 
fire  to  repose  his  spirits  and  take  a  little  refresh- 
ment. The  grand  difficulty  that  now  remained 
was,  how  to  convey  the  tea-pot  to  Fanny,  for  he~ 
had  no  means  of  selling  it  where  he  was.  His 
only  plan  seemed  to  be,  to  forward  it  by  the  coach 
that  passed  through  the  neighboring  village,  writ- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  advertise  her- of  its  ap- 
proach. So,  having  in  some  degree  disposed  of 
his  embarrassment,  he  tried  to  turn  his  thoughts 
in  a  more  pleasing  direction.  He  summoned  the 
image  of  the  fair,  kind,  and  gentle  Helen,  to  aid 
him  in  banishing  poor  Fanny  from  his  mind  ;  but 
Helen  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  rivalry,  and  Jo 
elude  his  grasp.     His  imagination  could  no  longer 
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Tealize  the  prospects  of  bliss  in  which  he  had  so 
freely  indulged,  since  he  had  shaken  off  the  vision- 
ary chain  that,  on  his  first  return  home,  had  bound 
him  to  Fanny.  He  had  fallen  from  his  own  re- 
spect, and  he  asked  himself  if  he  could  ever  offer 
a  hand  stained  by  dishonesty  to  one  so  innocent, 
guileless,  and  pure.  He  felt  that  the  rose  of 
their  innocent  love  must  droop  and  fade  before  the 
burning  conscience  and  blushing  cheeks  of  guilt. 
He  wished  he  had  not  taken  the  tea-pot,  and  he 
had  half  a  mind  to  restore  it  and  confess  all  to  his 
mother  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  dread  of  being 
forced  into  a  marriage  with  Fanny,  he  would  have 
braved  the  rest,  and  done  so,  trusting  to  Helen's 
gentle  heart  to  forgive  him.  But  that  one  fear 
withheld  him  ;  before  it  his  better  genius  quailed  ; 
so,  resolving  to  adhere  to  his  plan,  he  wrote  a  few 
lines  to  Fanny,  saying  that  he  sent  her  what  he 
hoped  would  relieve  her  difficulties,  and  promising 
to   call   and   see  her  whenever  he  could  get  as  far 

as  N .     The   letter  he  sent  by  the   post,  and 

the  parcel  by  the  coach  ;  and  having  thus,  as  he 
hoped,  baffled  fate,  and  eluded  fortune,  he  endeav- 
ored to  forget  Fanny  and  her  troubles,  and  regain 
his  previous  cheerfulness  and  equanimity. 

CHAPTER  II. 

On  the  following  evening  the  letter  reached 
Fanny,  and  in  due  time  the  tea-pot  arrived  at  the 
coach  office,  where,  in  compliance  with  William's 
directions,  she  went  to  receive  it. 

As  the  lines  announcing  its  approach  had  been 
cold  and  few,  she  hoped  that  the  parcel  would 
bring  her  something  more  consoling  ;  and  with  a 
palpitating  heart  and  trembling  hands,  she  untied 
the  papers,  but  no  letter  appeared.  Perhaps  there 
was  one  inside  ;  and,  almost  afraid  to  look,  lest 
this  last  chance  should  fail  her  too,  she  lifted  the 
lid.  There  ivas  something  at  the  bottom,  though 
it  did  not  look  like  a  letter— she  put  in  her  hand 
and  drew  it  out;  it  was  a  folded  piece  of  dirty 
paper  ;  she  opened  it  and  found  it  was  a  five  pound 
note  :  so,  between  that  and  the  tea-pot,  all  appre- 
hension of  pecuniary  distress  was  for  the  present 
removed.  But  although  this  was  a  great  relief, 
for  William  had  not  concealed  the  difficulties  he 
expected  to  encounter  in  supplying  her  necessities, 
she  was  yet  so  grieved  and  wounded  by  his  cold- 
ness, that  she  could  scarcely  look  upon  the  contents 
of  the  parcel  with  eyes  of  thankfulness.  She  re- 
placed the  note  where  she  found  it,  and  having 
hidden  the  tea-pot  lest  the  sight  of  so  massive  a 
piece  of  plate  might  awaken  the  curiosity  or  cupid- 
ity of  her  hostess,  she  threw  herself  on  her  bed, 
and  wept  through  a  great  part  of  the  night. 

After  a  few  hours  of  disturbed  and  uneasy 
sleep,  she  awoke  in  the  morning  to  the  recollec- 
tion that  she  had  no  time  to  lose  in  making  pro- 
vision for  the  approaching  event ;  so,  having  taken 
a  cup  of  tea,  she  set  out  on  her  expedition.  Not 
knowing  very  well  how  to  dispose  of  the  plate, 
she  was  at  first  about  to  leave  it  behind  and  make 
use  of  the  note  :  but  it  occurred  to  her  on  reflec- 
tion, that,  as  she  had  nobody  near  her  she  could 
intrust  with  the  tea-pot,  she  had  better  sell  it  her- 
self whilst  she  was  able  to  move  about,  and  re- 
serve the  note,  which  would  be  equally  available 
under  any  circumstances. 

The  first  thing  she  needed  was  some  baby- 
linen  ;  and,  having  selected  what  she  wanted  at 
a  shop  recommended  by  her  hostess,  she  blush- 
ingly  drew  the  tea-pot  from   under   her  shawl, 


and  begged  to  know  what  they  would  give  her 
for  it. 

"We  can't  give  you  anything,"  replied  the 
shopwoman  ;  "you  must  go  to  the  silversmith's 
if  you  want  to  dispose  of  that.  You  must  have  it 
weighed,  and  then  he  '11  tell  you  what  it 's 
worth." 

"Is  there  a  silversmith  near  here?"  asked 
Fanny. 

"  In  the  next  street,"  replied  the  woman. 
"  It 's  the  third  door  on  the  right ;  his  name  is 
Chapman;"  so  Fanny  quitted  the  shop  to  seek 
the  silversmith's,  leaving,  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle 
says,  "her  character  behind  her,"  an  oversight 
of  which  the  baby-linen-warehouse-lady  did  not 
fail  to  take  due  advantage. 

If  the  deepest  humility  and  most  sensitive  shy- 
ness could  have  commeSided  forbearance,  Fanny 
might  have  walked  not  only  through  the  town  of 

N but   through  all  England  and   Ireland   to 

boot,  as  secure  and  unquestioned  as  did  the  fair 
lady  with  the  white  cross,  immortalized  in  the 
song ;  but,  so  far  from  these  qualities  availing 
her  in  the  present  instance,  the  more  she  blushed 
and  looked  abashed,  the  more  confident  did  the 
abovementioned  lady  feel  that  she  was  "no  better 
than  she  should  be.  Besides,  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  she  did  not  know  what  she  wanted,  and 
was  as  unacquainted  with  the  requirements  of 
babies  as  if  she  had  been  a  baby  herself.  There 
was  something  very  suspicious,  too,  about  the 
tea-pot ;  and  the  chances  were,  that  she  was  a 
lady's  maid,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  had 
stolen  it  from  her  mistress.  HoweveT,  it  would 
be  Mr.  Chapman's  affair  to  look  after  that."  And 
indeed  Mr.  Chapman  was  not  without  his  sus- 
picions either.  There  was  certainly  nothing  very 
strange  in  selling  an  old  piece  of  plate  ;  but 
Fanny's  blushes  and  downcast  eyes,  and  dread  of 
being  seen  by  anybody  that  might  recognize  her, 
were  not  unnoticed  by  the  old  man,  who  looked  at 
her  over  his  spectacles,  whilst  he  was  weighing 
the  silver,  with  considerable  curiosity.  She  was 
evidently  full  of  sorrow,  and  care,  and  anxiety  ; 
and  this,  combined  with  her  extreme  youth,  and  a 
countenance  which,  if  not  regularly  pretty,  was 
extremely  interesting,  somewhat  touched  the  sil- 
versmith's heart,  in  spite  of  his  suspicions.  Ho 
made  some  remarks  upon  the  tea-pot,  saying,  that 
doubtless,  from  its  antiquity,  those  to  whom  it  be- 
longed must  have  set  great  value  upon  it;  but 
Fanny  said  it  had  only  been  given  to  her  the  day 
before,  and  she  knew  nothing  of  those  it  belonged 
to.  Whereupon  Mr.  Chapman  made  up  his  mind 
that  she  was  not  the  thief,  but  probably  the  un- 
conscious receiver  of  stolen  goods  ;  and  he  volun- 
teered some  hints,  and  a  little  advice  as  to  the 
necessity  of  caution,  and  knowing  where  things 
came  from.  But  Fanny,  who  knew  nothing  of 
such  matters,  and  had  not  the  least  suspicion  that 
William  had  come  dishonestly  by  what  he  sent 
her,  did  not  comprehend  his  insinuations;  and, 
having  received  her  money,  she  bade  him  good 
morning,  and  forthwith  returned  to  the  linen 
warehouse,  to  discharge  her  debt  and  carry  away 
her  purchases. 

There  had,  indeed,  been  no  time  to  lose — 
three  days  afterwards  poor  Fanny  was  a  mother. 
Sad  was  her  heart,  and  bitter  were  the  tears  she 
dropt  upon  the  innocent  face  of  her  infant,  as  it 
lay  upon  a  pillow  beside  her. 

"Dear  heart!  pretty  cretur!"  said  the  nurse, 
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"  wheTe  be  its  father  ?     Surely  he  '11  be  coming  to 
see  it  soon !" 

"Alas!  when?"  thought  Fanny,  for  there 
were  no  more  letters  nor  any  tidings  of  him  what- 
ever, and  Fanny  saw  clearly  that  she  was  de- 
serted. So  she  did  not  even  write  to  tell  him  of 
the  birth  of  his  child — what  cared  he  1  But  her 
grief  and  anxiety  retarded  her  recovery,  and  time 
was  pressing  for  her  return  home,  ere  she  was 
well  able  to  move.  But  she  dragged  herself  from 
her  bed,  for  there  was  a  matter  to  settle  before 

she  could   leave   N that    was  very  near  her 

heart,  and  that  was,  to  find  some  one  to  take 
care  of  her  baby.  Two  or  three  women  had  of- 
fered their  services,  and,  after  visiting  them  all, 
she  selected  the  one  she  thought  least  objec- 
tionable, and  agreed  with  her,  for  a  few  shillings 
a-week,  to  take  charge  of  the  child  till  she  could 
reclaim  it;  for  Fanny,  with  her  youth  and  inex- 
perience, had  built  a  little  castle  in  the  air  about 
reclaiming  it,  which  was  not  very  likely  to  be 
realized.  Her  father  was  subject  to  periodical 
fits  of  indisposition,  at  which  times  Fanny's  ser- 
vices were  in  great  request  and  estimation.  No 
one  knew  so  well  how  to  nurse  him,  or  was  so 
handy  about  his  bedside;  and, through  the  soften- 
ing of  his  heart  towards  her  on  these  occasions, 
she  had  obtained  many  little  indulgences,  that  it 
would  have  been  hopeless  to  ask  for  under  other 
circumstances.  It  was  by  this  means  she  had  ac- 
complished the  supposed  visit  to  her  aunt ;  and  by 
the  same  she  hoped,  or  at  least  formed  a  project 
of  attempting — for  we  can  scarcely  say  hoped — to 
induce  her  father  to  give  her  a  little  money,  and 
allow  her  to  depart  from  his  doors  forever.  To 
live  at  home,  when  once  her  shame  was  discov- 
ered, she  well  knew  was  impossible — her  father 
would  not  permit  it.  His  very  first  movement, 
indeed,  she  was  aware,  would  be  to  turn  her  out 
of  doors  ;  and,  even  were  he  disposed  to  let  her 
remain,  she  understood  too  well  the  sort  of  life 
she  might  expect,  to  think  of  it  as  a  practicable  ex- 
pedient. The  only  difference,  therefore,  between 
the  success  and  failure  of  her  project,  consisted  in 
the  pecuniary  part  of  the  transaction  ;  and  this 
single  point  she  hoped  to  gain  by  a  dexterous  use 
of  her  temporary  favor,  in  the  course  of  his  next 
attack.  It  is  true,  there  was  a  third  alternative, 
which  was  keeping  the  whole  thing  secret ;  but, 
(not  to  mention  that  the  success  of  this  was  very 
uncertain,  her  absence  from  her  aunt's  during  the 
period  of  her  pretended  visit  there,  being  liable  to 
be  discovered  by  a  thousand  accidents,)  her  mind 
recoiled  from  the  deception.  Fanny  had  erred 
from  too  much  loving,  but  she  was  essentially 
true,  honest,  and  virtuous  ;  and  she  could  not  en- 
dure the  idea  of  living  a  constant  life  of  impos- 
ture ;  the  difficulty  of  which  would  be  increased 
by  the  unremitting  attentions  of  a  young  farmer 
of  the  neighborhood,  who  was  her  devoted  suitor. 
"When  to  these  motives  was  added  the  tender  feel- 
ing of  maternity  that  had  sprung  up  in  her  heart, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  all  her  hopes  were  cen- 
tered in  the  project  of  spending  her  life  away  from 
home  ;  but  without  a  little  money  this  was  im- 
practicable. She  thought  that  she  should  be  able 
to  make  a  living  by  her  needle,  for  she  had  a 
natural  turn  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  was  farther 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  dressmaking  than 
might  have  been  supposed;  but  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  her  to  establish  herself  in  a  respecta- 
ble lodging  without  her  father's  assistance ;  and 


to  obtain  this  was  now  the  only  aim  and  hope  that 
supported  her. 

The  tea-pot  had  brought  her  so  much  money, 
that  it  had  sufficed  for  all  the  expenses  of  her  con- 
finement, with  enough  remaining  for  her  journey 
home  ;  so  that  she  had  her  five  pounds  unbroken 
to  devote  to  the  maintenance  of  her  child.  "  Pray 
take  care  of  my  baby,  and  be  kind  to  it,"  said  she 
to  the  woman,  giving  her  the  note  ;  "  that  will  last 
you  till  I  can  come  back,  and  then  you  shall  have 
some  more  if  I  find  him  well."  Surprised  at  such 
a  liberal  mode  of  dealing,  the  nurse  spared  no  as- 
surances ;  concluding  in  her  secret  soul  that 
Fanny  must  certainly  be  some  great  lady  in  dis- 
guise. Unwillingly  the  young  mother  tore  her- 
self away,  and  on  the  following  evening  she 
reached  home  ;  where  it  was  universally  agreed 
that  her  journey  had  done  her  no  good — for  that 
she  looked  worse  than  she  had  done  before  she 
went  away. 

In  order  that  she  might  not  remain  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  her  child's  health,  during  her  absence 
from  him,  Fanny  had  given  the  woman,  who  had 
the  charge  of  it,  directions  to  send  her  a  line  occa- 
sionally by  the  post,  addressed  to  "  F.  E.  post 
office,  Weatherby,  to  be  left  till  called  for;"  and 
she  had  been  at  home  three  months,  and  had  al- 
ready received  two  or  three  such  despatches,  as- 
suring her  of  her  boy's  welfare,  and  inspiring  her 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  her  liberty  and 
fly  to  him  ;  when,  one  day,  as  she  was  inquiring 
at  the  window  of  the  little  post-office,  if  there 
were  a  letter  for  F.  E.,  she  remarked  a  man, 
who,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  her,  seemed  to  be 
attentively  listening  to  what  she  said.  When  the 
post-mistress  handed  her  a  letter,  he  drew  so  near 
as  to  look  over  her  shoulder  at  the  address,  which, 
by  a  sudden  and  involuntary  movement,  she 
sought  to  conceal ;  and,  when  she  turned  away 
and  proceeded  homeward,  she  perceived,  to  her 
great  alarm,  that  he  followed  her. 

Under  any  circumstances,  a  proceeding  of  this 
sort  would  be  annoying ;  but,  in  poor  Fanny's 
critical  position,  with  her  fearful  secret  on  her 
soul,  it  was  terrific.  What  his  object  was  she 
could  not  imagine ;  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  he 
was  not  acting  without  design,  and  that  that  de- 
sign, whatever  it  might  be,  was  connected  with 
her.  On  she  went,  through  lane  and  through 
field,  with  her  letter  in  her  pocket ;  for,  eagerly 
as  she  desired  to  read  it,  she  had  not  dared  to  do 
so  with  the  stranger's  eye  upon  her ; — on  she 
went,  with  her  cheeks  flushed  and  her  heart  beat- 
ing, and  not  knowing  whether  to  go  straight 
home,  at  the  risk  of  the  man  following  her 
thither ;  or,  whether  to  turn  off  towards  a  neigh- 
bor's house,  for  the  chance  of  shaking  him  off. 
"  But  no,"  thought  Fanny  ;  "  what  would  be  the 
use  of  that?  If  it  is  somebody  who  has  found  out 
about  William  and  my  baby,  and  that  he  is  come 
to  tell  my  father,  he  will  easily  find  where  I  live, 
whether  I  go  home  or  not ;  so  I  may  as  well 
meet  my  fate  at  first  as  at  last,  and  go  at  once." 

The  house,  with  a  garden  round  it,  stood  in  a 
field  ;  and,  as  she  passed  through  this  field,  she 
observed  that  the  stranger  turned  aside  from  the 
path,  and  addressed  some  words  to  a  man  who 
was  carting  turnips.  The  man  lifted  up  his  head, 
paused  in  his  work,  evidently  looked  after  her, 
and  appeared  to  answer  the  question.  Then 
there  seemed  to  be  further  inquiries  :  the  farm 
servant  pointed  to   the  house,  and   the  stranger 
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nodded  his  head  significantly.  Fanny's  heart 
sank  within  her :  her  knees  trembled,  her  step 
faltered,  her  hand  shook  so  much,  that  she  could 
not  turn  the  handle  of  the  door.  The  man  quitted 
the  laborer,  and  pursued  the  path  to  the  house. 
She  tried  again  to  open  the  door,  that  she  might 
get  in  and  escape  to  h"r  bedroom.  Suddenly 
some  one,  from  the  inside,  turned  the  handle 
hastily,  and  flung  it  wide  ;  and  the  shock,  com- 
bined with  her  previous  agitation,  overcoming 
her  wholly,  her  limbs  failed  her,  and  she  fell  for- 
wards into  the  passage. 

"Fanny!  Fanny!  what's  the  matter?"  cried 
her  father,  for  it  was  he  ;  and,  although  he  was  a 
very  austere  and  arbitrary  man,  he  lifted  her  with 
great  tenderness  from  the  ground,  and  carried  her 
into  the  parlor ;  for  Fanny  was  his  favorite  daugh- 
ter, and  his  tender  nurse  in  sickness;  and  he  was 
really  fonder  of  her  than  he  himself  was  aware  of, 
and  much  more  so  than  she  suspected.  She  was 
laid  on  a  sofa,  her  sister  and  the  maid  summoned 
to  attend  her  ;  and,  as  she  appeared  to  be  quite 
insensible,  they  had  recourse  to  cold  water  and 
hartshorn,  to  restore  her. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  stranger  had 
reached  the  house;  and,  as  he  was  knocking  with 
a  large  stick  he  held  in  his  hand  against  the  door, 
Mr.  Edmunds  again  went  out  to  inquire  what  he 
wanted  ;  for  it  was  the  having  observed  him  from 
the  window  that  had  brought  him  so  suddenly  to 
the  door  in  the  first  instance. 

"  What  is  your  business?"  said  he  to  the  stran- 
ger ;  "  do  you  want  anybody  here?" 

"  My  business  is  with  that  'ere  young  'oman  as 
is  just  pone  in,"  replied  the  man.  "  Be  you 
Master  Edmunds?" 

"  My  name  is  Edmunds,"  replied  the  farmer 
coldly  ;  for,  being  of  a  haughty  temper,  he  was 
not  very  well  pleased  at  the  man's  address ; 
"  what  do  you  want  with  my  daughter?" 

"  Why,  it 's  rather  an  unpleasant  sort  of  a  busi- 
ness," replied  the  man;  "and  perhaps  you'd 
better  let  me  step  in  a  bit,  while  we  talk  it  over. 
May  be  you  've  heard  of  me — my  name  's  Joe 
Smith — I  'm  a  constable  at  N ." 

"A    constable    at    N !"     exclaimed    Mr. 

Edmunds,  looking  at  him  with  considerable  indig- 
nation ;  "  you  must  be  under  some  mistake  ;  you 
can  have  nothing  to  say  to  my  daughter !" 

"Hold  a  bit,"  answered  the  man;  "may  be 
she  's  not  to  blame  ;  but  I  am  sent  here  after  her, 
to  find  out  where  she  got  a  five  pound  note  that 

she  paid  away  to  a  woman  in  N about  three 

months  since." 

"In  N — —  three  months  since!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Edmunds;  "  my  daughter  Fanny  was  never 
there  in  her  life." 

"  Then  I  've  been  very  much  misinformed," 
replied- Smith.  "Where  was  she  at  the  time  I 
speak  of?  was  she  here?" 

"  Perhaps  she  was  not  here,"  replied  Mr. 
Edmunds;  "but  she  was  certainly  not  there.  I 
tell  you  she  never  was  there  in  her  life." 

"  You  had  better  let  me  walk  in,"  returned 
Smith,  who  seemed  to  have  no  disposition  to  be 
uncivil;  "mayhap  I  know  more  about  that  than 
you  do  :  young  folks  have  their  secrets,  you  know, 
sir  ;  and  the  old  'uns  are  not  always  let  into  'em. 
Now,  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ax  if  the  young  'oman 
is  married  ?" 

"  No,  she  is  not  married,"  replied  the  father, 
preceding  the  man  into  a  small  room  appropriated 
to  his  own  use  ;  and,  beginning  to  feel  somewhat 


uncomforable,  as  the  recollection  of  Fanny's  evi- 
dent depression,  wan  cheeks,  and  faded  form  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  mind.  "  Why  do  you 
ask  such  a  question  ?" 

"  Why,  because,  sir,  I  hope  she  is  married  ; 
for,  sure  enough,  if  she  isn't  she  ought  to  be." 

"What  do  you  mean?  Explain  yourself!" 
returned  Mr.  Edmunds,  angrily.  "  Depend  upon 
it,  here  's  some  mistake,  and  you  have  come  to  a 
wrong  house." 

"No,  sir,  no  such  thing,"  answered  Smith; 
"  that  'ere  young  'oman  as  came  into  your  house 
just  now — I  know  it's  the  same  from  the  descrip- 
tion on  her  that  I  've  got  in  my  pocket-book — 
besides,  did  n't  I  see  her  get  a  letter  from  the 
post-office  this  morning,  directed  to  '  F.  E.  to  be 
left  till  called  for?'  She  's  got  it  about  her  now  ; 
that  is,  if  she  ha'n't  disposed  of  it  since  she  came 
in,  for  she  never  opened  it  whilst  1  had  my  eye 
upon  her  : — I  say,  sir,  that  'ere  young  'oman  was 

at  N last  October,   a-lodging   at    one    Mrs. 

Gates',  in  Thomas  Street,  where  she  had  a 
baby " 

"Stay!"  cried  Edmunds,  suddenly  arresting 
the  flow  of  his  discourse,  and  rushing  out  of  the 
room;  for  the  confident  assertions  of  the  man, 
together  with  certain  peculiarities  in  Fanny's  late 
demeanor,  which  had  never  struck  him  before  in 
the  same  light,  were  beginning  to  suggest  the 
possibility  that  the  tale  was  too  true — "I  '11  fetch 
my  daughter!" 

Pale,  and  just  restored  to  consciousness,  Fanny 
still  lay  stretched  upon  the  sofa ;  and  as  her 
father  hastily  entered  the  room,  she  lifted  her 
eyes  to  his  face,  and  read  her  fate. 

"  Fanny,"  said  he,  sternly,  "  give  me  the  letter 
you  received  just  now  at  the  post-office ;"  and  the 
trembling  hand  withdrew  it  from  her  pocket,  and 
delivered  her  condemnation  to  her  judge.  He 
glanced  his  eye  over  it,  and  then  bade  her  follow 
him  ;  but,  when  she  attempted  to  rise,  her  knees 
bent  under  her,  and  she  would  have  fallen,  had 
not  her  sister  supported  her. 

"  Fanny  can't  walk,  father,"  said  the  latter. 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  feebly  whispered  Fanny.  "  Lead 
me,  Lizzy  ;  let  me  get  it  over,  and  die!"  And, 
by  the  aid  of  Lizzy  and  the  maid,  she  was  con- 
ducted to  the  next  apartment,  and  placed  in  a 
chair.     The  two  girls  then  left  the  room. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  Miss,"  said  the  man, 
mistaking  the  cause  of  her  agitation ;  "  maybe 
you  're  no  ways  to  blame  in  the  business  ;  and  if 
you  're  not,  there  's  no  cause  for  fear  whatsom- 
ever.  The  law  only  punishes  them  as  deserves 
it." 

The  allusion  to  the  law  surprised  Fanny,  and 
for  the  first  time  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  face 
of  the  stranger.  It  was  a  rude,  good-natured, 
honest  countenance,  that  she  saw  clearly  bespoke 
no  enmity  to  her.  It  could  not  then  be  William's 
father,  as  she  had  at  first  concluded.  Who,  then, 
could  he  be?  and  what  had  she  to  do  with  the 
law?  These  things  she  thought,  but  she  said 
nothing,  for  her  father's  angry  brow  was  before 
her. 

"  The  law,"  continued  Joe  Smith,  "presumes 
every  man  to  be  innocent  till  he  is  proved  guilty  ; 
and  far  be  it  from  me  to  suppose  a  young  'oman 
like  you  would  have  anything  to  do  with  a  busi- 
ness like  this  here,  if  you  could  help  it.  I  dare  to 
say,  when  you  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Lang,  you  did  n't 
know  what  a  bad  'un  it  was?"  Here  Fanny, 
wjjo   had  forgotten   all  about  the  note,  and  was 
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thinking    only   of  her    child,    again  raised    her 
eyes. 

"  It 's  an  accident,"  continued  Smith,  "  that 
might  happen  to  any  of  us!"  This  was  still 
more  inexplicable. 

"Speak,  girl!"  said  Edmunds,  "where  did 
you  get  the  note?  and  did  you  know  it  was  a  bad 
one  when  you  passed  it?" 

"  What  note  ?"  inquired  Fanny. 

"  That  'ere  five  pound  note  as  you  gived  to 
Mrs.  Lang  when  you  took  the  baby  to  her," 
responded  Smith. 

"A  bad  one!"  said  Fanny,  with  the  blood 
rushing  to  her  cheeks,  only  to  leave  them  again 
paler  than  before. 

"  Ay,  it  was  a  flash  note,"  replied  Smith, 
"  and  yoa  must  tell  me  who  you  got  it  from." 

"  I  don't  recollect,"  faltered  out  Fanny. 

"  That  is  false,"  said  her  father,  sternly  ;  "  you 
must  know  very  well  where  you  got  it.  You  had 
no  such  thing  when  you  went  from  here.  Who 
gave  it  you?" 

Fanny  was  silent,  for  she  was  already  ashamed 
of  the  cowardly  subterfuge  of  not  recollecting — 
too  well  she  remembered. 

"  We  've  traced  it  to  you,"  continued  Smith  ; 
"  and  if  you  can't  tell  where  you  got  it  from,  the 
crime  'ill  rest  with  you,  and  you  '11  be  had  up  for 
it." 

"And  be  taken  to  jail,  tried,  and  transported," 
added  her  father,  drily. 

Fanny  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief, 
and  wept,  but  spoke  not. 

"  Speak  !"  cried  he,  striking  the  table  vehement- 
ly with  his  fist.     "  I  command  you  to  speak." 

Another  burst  of  tears,  and  the  breast  heaved 
violently  ;  but  still  ho  word. 

"  Haven't  you  disgraced  us  enough  by  your 
conduct  ?"  said  the  father.  "  Will  you  bring  us 
to  more  shame?  will  you  let  the  neighbors  see 
you  dragged  from  the  house  a  prisoner?" 

"  I  cannot — cannot  tell,"  sobbed  out  Fanny. 

"If  you  don't,  I'll  leave  you  to  your  fate!" 
cried  Edmunds.  "  I'll  not  stretch  out  a  finger  to 
save  you  !" 

"She  will  tell,  she  will  tell,  sir,"  interposed 
Joe  Smith,  who  was  extremely  soft-hearted  for  a 
constable.  "  Do,  Miss,  do  tell  who  you  got  the 
note  from,  and  I  won't  give  you  no  more  trouble 
about  the  business." 

"  I  can't — I  can't !"  sobbed  Fanny,  again. 

*«I  dare  say  it  was  from  her  sweetheart,  sir," 
suggested  Joe. 

"  Fanny  !"  said  the  father,  "  am  I  to  stand  here, 
entreating  you  to  save  yourself  and  me,  and  ypur 
whole  family,  from  infamy,  and  you  refuse  to 
speak?" 

"  Do,  miss — do  speak !"  said  Joe. 

Fanny  shook  her  head. 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  then,"  said  Mr.  Edmunds, 
"  that  in  order  to  screen  the  scoundrel  that  has 
seduced  you,  you  intend  to  accompany  this  man  to 
the  city,  and  allow  yourself  to  be  carried  to  jail?" 

"Oh,  let  me  die!  let  me  die!"  cried  Fanny, 
falling  on  her  knees,  and  clasping  her  hands  in 
anguish.  "  Let  me  die ;  but  I  cannot — cannot 
tell!" 

"  Die,  then  ! "  exclaimed  her  father,  in  a  passion, 
rushing  out  of  the  room,  and  bidding  the  constable 
do  his  duty. 

When  left  alone  with  her,  Joe  Smith,  who  was 
really  affected,  used  every  argument  he  could  think 
of  to  persuade  her  to  reveal  the  secret,  but  wiiiout 


success.  Her  resolution  was  immovable  ;  and  so 
continued  when  she  was  examined  before  a  magis- 
trate ;  and  the  consequence  of  her  inflexibility  was, 
that  she  was  committed  to  jail  to  take  her  trial  at 
the  assizes,  unless  she  could  be  induced,  in  the 
interim,  to  give  the  information  that  was  required 
of  her. 

CHAPTER    III. 

When  William  had  despatched  the  letter  and 
tea-pot  to  Fanny,  he  did  his  utmost  to  banish  the 
whole  affair  from  his  mind.  As  it  gave  him  infi- 
nite pain  to  witness  her  distress,  he  resolved  not 
to  witness  it ;  and  as,  when  he  was  in  her  com- 
pany, his  conscience  reproached  him  bitterly  for 
not  treating  her  with  more  consideration,  and  offer- 
ing her  the  only  reparation  in  his  power,  he  deter- 
mined to  avoid  the  inconvenience  by  keeping  out 
of  her  way.  But,  as  he  found  this  process  of  dis- 
missing intrusive  thoughts  rather  arduous,  and 
indeed  not  always  practicable,  he  had  recourse  to 
Helen  to  help  him  to  fight  the  battle.  Seeing  that 
she  loved  him,  and  knowing  that  she  was  destined 
for  him,  he  had  loved  her  with  a  calm  and  assured 
affection,  his  passion  meeting  with  none  of  those 
checks  or  obstacles  which  are  apt  to  occasion  an 
overflow.  But,  from  the  natural  contradiction 
of  human  nature — man's  nature  especially — poor 
Fanny's  humble  hopes  and  melancholy  claims,  all 
unacknowledged  as  they  were,  gave  a  spur  to  the 
even  tenor  of  the  courtship.  He  discovered  that 
he  loved  Helen  more  intensely  than  he  had  been 
aware  of;  and  he  found  no  remedy  so  entirely  spe- 
cific for  the  pain  of  thinking  of  Fanny,  as  making 
love  to  her  rival ;  whilst  Helen,  little  guessing  the 
cause  of  the  sudden  accession  of  attachment,  too 
gladly  lent  her  aid  to  the  cure.  Martha  was  de- 
lighted, and  John  no  less  ;  they  really  loved  Helen 
as  their  own  child,  and  her  five  hundred  pounds 
formed  a  very  important  addition  to  her  general 
merits.  To  all  appearance,  never  was  there  a  case 
in  which  the  course  of  true  love  seemed  less  likely 
to  be  disturbed  by  those  accidents  to  which  it  is 
proverbially  subject ;  and  the  most  experienced 
gambler  would  not  have  hesitated  to  stake  the  odds, 
not  only  that  the  match  would  come  off  in  due  time 
without  let  or  hindrance,  but  that  the  honeymoon 
would  be  as  sweet  and  as  bright  a  moon  as  ever 
shone  upon  two  young  hearts. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  general  success  of 
William's  efforts  to  forget  Fanny  and  her  tearful 
face,  yet,  as  time  advanced,  he  could  not  help 
sometimes  wondering  that  she  did  not  write  to 
communicate  the  issue  of  her  confinement.  It  must 
be  all  over,  and  she  must  have  returned  home ; 
unless,  indeed,  she  were  ill,  or — and  the  idea  would 
sometimes  obtrude  itself — dead.  If  the  former, 
what  would  her  family  think  of  her  absence  ?  surely 
it  would  lead  to  inquiry  and  search  ;  and  tfcen,  what 
discoveries  might  be  made  !  If  the  latter,  it  would 
certainly  be  a  great  care  and  uneasiness  off*  his 
mind  ;  but  how  perplexed  her  friends  would  be  at 
her  disappearance  !  However,  the  people  at  the 
lodging  house  knew  nothing  of  him,  and  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  fear  of  their  being  able  to 
trace  him,  if  they  tried.  Between  these  two  hy- 
potheses his  doubts  and  fears  fluctuated  ;  for  the 
possibility  of  her  having  resolution  to  suffer  and  be 
silent,  his  mind  could  scarcely  admit.  But  time 
crept  on,  and  there  were  no  tidings  of  her,  and 
probably  never  would  be  any.  She  had  returned 
home,  or  she  was  dead  ;  and  in  either  case  it  was 
not  likely  he  would  be  troubled  more  on  the  sub- 
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ject ;  and  so  the  oblivion,  at  first  so  courted  and  so 
coy,  flooded  his  memory,  and  washed  out  poor 
Fanny's  name  and  image  from  its  tablets. 

As  for  Helen,  she  had  a  fine  intellect  and  an 
admirable  character ;  but  she  was  in  love,  and  she 
did  not  see,  or,  if  she  saw,  she  would  not  allow 
herself  to  acknowledge,  the  inferiority  of  her  lover 
to  herself  in  both  respects.  He  was  very  hand- 
some, with  most  singularly  dangerous  eyes ;  and 
his  manners,  demeanor,  and  conversation,  were 
much  more  polished  and  pleasing,  than  was  com- 
monly the  case  with  young  men  in  his  condition. 
He  was  fond  of  women  ;  and,  young  as  he  was, 
instinctively  possessed  the  art  of  making  himself 
agreeable  to  them  ;  so  that  he  shone  forth  the 
Adonis  of  the  hamlet  that  was  happy  enough  to 
call  him  its  own  ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  young 
maid  in  it,  who  would  not  have  been  glad  to  change 
places  with  Helen  Glover. 

And  now  William  began  to  press  for  what  js^ 
called  an  early  day ;  he  wanted  to  be  married,  and 
his  father  and  mother,  after  some  representations 
about  his  youth,  yielded  to  his  wishes.  Martha 
first  gave  way,  and  then  won  over  John,  by  itera- 
tion of  the  old  proverb  on  the  dangers  of  delay. 
So  the  day  was  fixed,  and  great  preparations  set  on 
foot  for  celebration  and  festivity.  The  wedding 
was  to  take  place  at  the  village  church  ;  and  then, 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Helen,  the  young 

couple  were  to  spend  a  few  days  at  N .     This 

latter  part  of  the  arrangement  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory  to  William.  That  was  a  place  he 
would  have  preferred  avoiding — it  was  connected 
with  disagreeable  recollections  ;  and  even  when  he 
had  been  over  for  a  day,  to  purchase  a  few  articles 
of  dress  and  furniture  for  the  approaching  occasion, 
he  had  felt  very  uncomfortable,  and  had  slunk 
through  the  streets  with  the  awkward  conscious- 
ness that  he  deserved  the  contempt  and  execration 
of  everybody  he  met,  for  his  heartless  and  unfeel- 
ing conduct ;  and  that  it  was  not  impossible  he 
might  somewhere  come  into  contact  with  Mrs. 
Gates,  who,  for  what  he  knew,  might  think  proper 
to  tell  him  so.  Certainly,  this  was  not  very  pro- 
bable ;  but  conscience  is  an  ill  calculator  of  proba- 
bilities. He  had  remained  in  town  till  evening, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  walking  through 
Thomas-street  when  it  was  dusk,  and  taking  a  look 
at  the  house  where  he  had  left  the  unfortunate 
Fanny.  There,  under  the  cloak  of  night,  he  stood 
upon  the  opposite  pavement,  and  surveyed  the 
walls,  and  examined  the  windows  of  the  room  she 
had  inhabited;  and,  if  the  bricks  could  have  an- 
swered him,  he  might  have  learnt  something  of 
her  fate  ;  but  he  did  not  dare  to  approach  the  door, 
nor  to  make  any  inquiries  ;  and  he  quitted  the  city, 
as  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  to  her,  as  he 
entered  it.  However,  he  had  no  reasonable  excuse 
to  oppose  to  Helen's  wishes,  who,  having  a  much 
loved  sister  married  to  a  Mr.  Davis,  and  settled 
there,  was  bent  upon  the  plan  ;  so  he  acceded  to 
it,  and  the  sister  was  advertised  of  their  intentions, 
and  prepared  to  receive  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  Martha  was  very  busy  at 
home,  preparing  for  the  wedding.  Store  of  good 
things  was  laid  in  ;  the  furniture  was  rubbed,  and 
scrubbed,  and  polished  ;  all  the  best  things  were 
dragged  from  their  repose  to  figure  in  the  pageant, 
and,  amongst  other  treasures,  Martha  bethought 
herself  of  her  old  family  tea-pot.  That,  too,  she 
resolved  should  play  its  part  in  the  representation  ; 
and,  as  it  might  require  a  good  deal  of  brushing 
up,  she  opened  the  bureau  to  take  it  out;  but, 


great  was  her  astonishment,  when  she  laid  her 
hand  on  the  baize  cover,  to  feel  it  yield  beneath 
her  fingers ;  and  still  more  was  she  amazed  at  its 
lightness,  when  she  attempted  to  lift  it.  It  actually 
drdpt  from  her  hand — silently  it  touched  the  board 
— it  was  clear  there  was  no  metal  there  !  Burning 
with  indignation,  and  with  vows  of  vengeance 
against  the  thief,  she  tore  open  the  bag — but  what 
did  she  see  ?  an  old  shirt  and  waistcoat  of  her  son's  ; 
and,  as  they  met  her  eyes,  the  truth  flashed  upon 
her —  William  was  the  thief. 

The  first  movement  of  Martha's  mind,  upon  this 
most  unexpected  discovery,  was  to  anger ;  and  her 
first  feeling  was  of  the  wrong  done  to  herself,  and 
the  imposition  that  had  been  practised  upon  her. 
To  this  succeeded  a  certain  degree  of  dismay  that 
her  well-beloved  son  should  have  been  guilty  of 
such  an  act ;  but  this  sentiment  was  not  so  strong  or 
engrossing  as  it  would  have  been  in  a  more  entirely 
upright  mind.  Then  came  the  anticipation  of  what 
would  be  his  father's  feelings  on  the  occasion — his 
grief,  his  anger,  his  indignation  :  for  John  Guinnis 
was  a  thoroughly  conscientious  man,  and  went 
commonly  by  the  name  of  honest  John.  And  Helen 
— what  would  she  say  and  do?  Might  not  such  a 
disclosure  put  an  end  to  the  match?  Who  could 
blame  her  if  she  refused  to  fulfil  her  engagement 
with  a  man  she  could  not  respect,  and  in  whose 
principles  she  could  place  no  confidence?  This 
idea  so  terrified  Martha  that  it  absolutely  quelled 
her  passion  ;  and  she  resolved  to  keep  the  secret 
both  from  the  father  and  the  bride,  and  only  to 
acquaint  William  with  the  discovery  she  had  made  ; 
and  this  she  did,  reproaching  him  vehemently  with 
his  dishonesty,  and  the  artifice  by  which  he  had 
concealed  it.  But  William  was  not  much  in  awe 
of  his  mother's  principles;  and  all  fear  of  Fanny's 
affair  being  detected  having  now  subsided,  he  en- 
countered her  reproofs  with  considerable  philoso- 
phy ;  turned  the  thing  orf  with  a  jest,  promising 
to  be  a  good  boy  for  the  future,  and  never  to  do 
anything  so  naughty  again. 

f*  You  know  I  shall  be  steady  when  I  am  mar- 
ried, mother ;  besides  I  shall  not  be  without  a 
shilling  in  my  pocket,  as  I  used  to  be.  If  my 
father  had  not  kept  me  so  short  of  money,  I 
should  n't  have  been  obliged  to  make  free  with 
your  tea-pot." 

"And,  pray,  what  did  you  want  the  money 
for?"  inquired  Martha;  "  for  I  am  sure  that  tea- 
pot must  have  brought  a  great  deal." 

"  It  was  of  considerable  use  to  me,  I  assure  you  ; 
and  saved  me  from  a  great  deal  of  distress." 

"Distress!"  echoed  Martha;  "what  distress 
could  you  be  in?  I  hope,  William,  you  haven't 
been  gaming  !" 

"  Suppose  I  did  bet  a  little  the  day  I  was  at 
the  races,"  answered  William,  willing  to  confess 
to  what  he  had  not  done,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sus- 
picion of  what  he  had  :  "  you  know  it 's  no  more 
than  my  father  did  before  me.  I  've  often  heard 
you  reproach  him  with  his  love  of  betting, 
mother." 

"  O,  William!"  exclaimed  Martha,  turning 
suddenly  pale  as  the  recollection  stole  over  her, 
"  what  did  you  do  with  the  note?" 

"  Note  !  what  note  ?"  asked  William. 

"The  note  that  was  in  the  tea-pot,"  replied 
Martha. 

"  I  saw  no  note — I  never  opened  the  tea-pot 
that  I  recollect,"  said  William.  "  What  note 
was  in  it?" 

'W^-  bad  five  pound  note  that  your  father  took 
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at  the  races  some  time  ago,"  answered  Martha. 
"  I  ought  to  have  burned  it,  but  I  did  n't ;  and, 
now  I  think  of  it,  I  am  sure  it  was  in  the  tea-pot." 

"  I  never  saw  it,"  answered  William,  "  and  it 
13  very  lucky  I  did  not ;  for  if  I  had  attempted  to 
pass  it,  which  I  probably  should,  I  might  have 
been  taken  up  and  found  myself  in  jail." 

"God  be  praised  you  did  not  find  it!"  said 
Martha.  "  But  whoever  you  sold  the  tea-pot  to 
must  have  found  it.     Who  was  it ?" 

"The  truth  is,"  replied  William,  "I  did  not 
sell  the  tea-pot  myself.  I  gave  it  to  a  person  I 
owed  some  money  to  :  and  I  suppose  they  sold  it 
— at  least,  I  never  heard  any  more  about  it." 

This  fright  about  the  note,  together  with  the 
self-reproach  it  occasioned  her,  and  her  subsequent 
satisfaction  at  finding  William  had  incurred  no 
danger  from  her  criminal  neglect,  had  a  magical 
effect  in  appeasing  Martha's  anger.  Indeed,  she 
could  hardly  be  very  severe  with  her  son,  when 
she  felt  in  her  secret  heart  that  her  own  act,  all 
circumstances  taken  into  consideration,  was  worse 
than  his  :  so  she  recovered  her  equanimity,  patted 
him  on  the  cheek,  and  bidding  him  be  a  better 
boy  for  the  future,  promised  she  would  say  nothing 
about  it  to  Helen  or  his  father  ;  "and  so,"  thought 
William,  "  there  ends  the  affair  of  the  tea-pot!" 
and  shortly  afterwards,  under  circumstances  ap- 
parently the  most  propitious,  Helen  became  his 
wife,  and  the  young  couple  repaired  to  the  city  to 
spend  a  week  with  their  relations  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Davis. 

"  If  I  had  n't  been  superstitious  about  putting 
off  weddings,"  said  Mrs.  Davis  to  her  visiters, 
"  I  should  have  asked  you  to  put  yours  off  for  a 
week  or  two,  for  we  could  have  made  you  much 
more  comfortable  at  any  other  time." 

"  Why?"  inquired  Helen. 

"  Oh,  because  we  've  got  lodgers  in  the  house," 
answered  Mrs.  Davis.  "  This  is  assize  time,  you 
know  ;  and  the  place  is  crowded  with  strangers, 
and  we  've  got  a  couple  of  lawyers  from  London 
in  our  first  floor." 

"  We  didn't  know  you  had  lodgers,"  rejoined 
William  ;  "for  the  truth  is,  I  proposed  this  week 
because  I  thought  it  would  be  gayer  for  Helen. 
She  wanted  to  see  a  play,  and  I  suppose  the  actors 
are  here,  are  n't  they?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Davis,  "there  are 
actors,  and  singers,  and  all  sorts  of  amusements  ; 
and  you  can  go  to  the  court  some  day,  if  you  like, 
and  hear  the  trials.  Our  lodgers  have  offered  to 
get  us  into  a  good  place." 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  like  it,"  said  Helen, 
"it  must  be  so  distressing." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !"  said  William,  "  I  should  like 
it  very  much.  All  trials  are  not  distressing — 
besides,  the  more  distressing  the  more  interesting, 
you  know.  You  must  go,  Helen,"  said  he,  kiss-_ 
ing  his  young  wife's  cheeks,  "  and  Charlotte  will 
get  us  places." 

"Certainly,  I'll  go  if  you  wish  it,  dear," 
answered  Helen  ;  "  probably  it 's  a  mere  idea  of 
mine  that  I  shouldn't  like  it." 

"  I  dare  say  it  arises  from  the  story  my  mother 
used  to  tell  you  about  the  gipsy,  Helen,"  said 
Mrs.  Davis. 

"  Oh,  no,"  returned  Helen,  "  I  'd  forgotten 
that." 

"  What  was  the  story  about  the  gipsy?"  inquir- 
ed William. 

"Oh,  there  was  an  old  woman  came  to  my 
mother's  house  once,"  answered  Helen,  V  and 


insisted  on  telling  our  fortunes ;  and,  when  it 
came  to  my  turn,  all  she  said  was,  that  1  was  to 
'  beware  and  keep  out  of  the  Sessions  House,'  and 
they  always  used  to  laugh  at  me  at  home  about  it, 
as  if  she  meant  that  I  was  to  be  taken  there  as  a 
criminal." 

"  To  be  sure  she  did,"  said  Mrs.  Davis. 

"  What  else  could  she  mean?"  said  William. 

"  I  dare  say  she  did  n't  know  what  she  meant 
herself,"  said  Helen;  and,  as  this  seemed  the 
most  probable  solution  of  the  mystery,  the  subject 
was  dropt,  and  the  conversation  took  another 
channel. 

That  night  they  went  to  the  theatre,  with  which 
Helen  was  so  delighted,  that  they  went  again  and 
again  ;  and,  between  this  resource  for  the  even- 
ings, and  the  amusement  they  derived  from  the 
crowded  streets  and  gay  shops  in  the  mornings, 
the  week  allotted  for  their  holidays  was  passing  so 
rapidly  away,  that  the  visit  to  the  court  was  nearly 
forgotten  ;  but  William  was  unwilling  to  leave  the 
city  without  seeing  this  sight  too  ;  so  he  requested 
Mrs.  Davis  to  remind  her  lodgers  of  their  promise  ; 
and,  in  compliance  with  his  wishes,  the  day  before 
that  appointed  for  their  return  home  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  purpose. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

"  This  way,"  said  Mr.  Lister,  their  legal 
friend,  who  had  desired  them  to  send  in  for  him 
when  they  arrived  ;  "  the  court  is  not  much  filled 
yet,  and  I  shall  be  able  %o  give  you  a  capital 
place." 

"  Is  there  anything  interesting  coming  on  to- 
day?" inquired  Mrs.  Davis. 

"  Why,  there  's  nothing  very  interesting  at  pres- 
ent," answered  the  barrister  ;  "  but  if  you  are 
not  tired  out  before,  there  may  very  likely  be 
something  towards  the  afternoon.  There  's  a  girl 
to  be  tried  for  passing " 

"  You  're  waited  for,  Mr.  Lister,"  said  one  of 
the  ushers  of  the  court. 

"  Oh,  I  '11  come  directly,"  answered  the  gentle- 
man, and  away  he  hurried,  crying  to  the  party  he 
had  accommodated,  "  You  '11  do  very  well  there  ; 
but  I  'm  afraid  you  '11  find  it  rather  dull  work  for 
some  time." 

However,  at  first,  the  novelty  of  the  scene  sup- 
plied amusement  enough,  though  the  trials  were 
not  very  interesting  ;  but,  as  the  day  wore  on,  they 
did  grow  a  little  weary,  Helen  especially,  who 
repeatedly  proposed  going  away ;  but  William 
urged  the  hint  they  had  received  that  there  was 
something  more  exciting  in  petto ;  and  as  his  wife, 
like  his  mother,  was  in  the  habit  of  submitting  her 
own  wishes  to  his,  he  carried  the  day,  and  they 
staid. 

It  was  afternoon  before  the  expected  trial  came 
on.  "I  dare  say  this  is  it,"  said  William, 
"there's  a  woman  in  the  dock;  and,  by  her 
figure,  she  seems  young.  I  wish  we  could  get  a 
glimpse  of  her  face."  But  as  they  were  opposite 
the  bench,  the  back  of  the  prisoner  was  towards 
them ;  and  she  spoke  so  low,  that  whether  she 
pleaded  guilty  or  not  guilty  they  could  not  hear. 
They  asked  their  neighbors  if  they  had  heard  bet- 
ter, but  they  had  not ;  and,  the  curiosity  on  the 
subject  amongst  the  audience  being  pretty  general, 
there  was  a  murmur  of  voices  raised  in  the  court 
that  for  some  minutes  prevented  their  hearing  any- 
thing that  was  going  on  ;  till,  at  length,  the  noise 
called  forth  an  observation  from  one  of  the  judges, 
and  a  threat  that  if  it  continued  the  court  should 
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be  cleared.  This  menace  produced  silence,  and 
gradually  they  began  to  distinguish  the  words  of 
the  prosecuting  counsel.  "  On  the  same  even- 
ing," said  he,  "  the  man  went  away  and  was  seen 
no  more.  We  next  find  her  purchasing  baby-linen 
in  a  warehouse  in  Fore  street,  where  she  tried  to 
dispose  of  a  silver  tea-pot."  As  these  words 
reached  William's  ears,  a  strange  sensation  shot 
through  his  breast,  the  air  of  the  place  became 
intolerably  oppressive,  his  hands  grew  clammy, 
a  mist  swam  before  his  eyes,  and,  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  was  incapable  of  following  the  dis- 
course of  the  speaker.  But  he  made  an  effort  to 
collect  himself,  and  presently  the  voice  and  the 
words  again  struck  upon  his  senses. 

"  Shortly  after  having  disposed  of  the  tea-pot," 
continued  the  counsel,  "her  confinement  took 
place ;  and,  by  the  account  of  the  nurse  and  the 
woman  of  the  house,  she  had  plenty  of  money  for 
all  purposes ;  but  the  sum  she  obtained  for  the 
tea-pot  may  account  for  that.  During  this  period 
nobody  visited  her  nor  inquired  for  her;  and,  as 
soon  as  she  was  well  enough  to  move,  she  quitted 
the  lodging  and  returned  home,  having  first  com- 
mitted her  child  to  the  care  of  a  woman  named 
Lang ;  and  it  was  to  this  person  she  gave  the  five 
pound  note  as  payment  in  advance.  For  some 
time  the  child  prospered,  but  it  at  length  fell  ill 
and  died.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  woman, 
Lang,  had  paid  away  the  note,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  person  who  de- 
tected it,  and  traced  it  up  to  her  without  difficulty. 
This  happened  exactly  at  the  time  the  child  was 
lying  in  the  house  dead ;  and  the  same  mail  that 
bore  the  news  to  the  mother,  conveyed  the  officer 
in  pursuit  of  her,  to  the  village  it  was  addressed 
to." 

At  these  words  the  prisoner's  head  drooped  still 
lower  than  it  had  drooped  before  ;  she  buried  her 
face  in  her  handkerchief,  trying  to  stifle  the  ex- 
pression of  the  anguish  that  rent  her  breast ;  but, 
in  spite  of  her  efforts,  two  or  three  such  sobs  broke 
from  her  bosom  as  shook  every  mother's  heart  in 
the  court,  and  moved  to  pity  even  those  most 
hardened  by  custom.  As  for  William,  he  wept  so 
violently,  and  the  heavings  of  his  breast  were  so 
convulsive,  that  Helen  became  alarmed,  and,  as 
well  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis,  entreated  him  to  go 
away  ;  and,  sensible  of  his  utter  inability  to  con- 
trol his  feelings,  he  would  have  done  so  ;  but,  to 
penetrate  the  crowd  that  the  interest  of  the  trial 
had  now  assembled,  required  an  effort  of  which  he 
felt  himself  so  wholly  incapable,  that  he  preferred 
the  pain  of  remaining  where  he  was  ;  added  to 
which,  the  apprehension  of  drawing  the  eyes  of 
others  upon  him,  by  any  unusual  stir,  was  a  very 
powerful  incentive  to  him  to  keep  quiet. 

When  next  able  to  listen,  he  found  that  Mr. 
Wynyard  wTas  dilating  on  the  singular  obstinacy 
of  the  prisoner  ;  who,  not  denying  that  she  knew, 
still  pertinaciously  refused  to  confess  from  whom 
she  had  received  the  note.  Not  only  represen- 
tations of  the  punishment  she  would  incur  by  her 
silence,  but  persuasion,  and  promises  of  protection 
and  kindness,  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Doubtless 
she  had  got  it  from  the  man  who  had  accompanied 
her  to  the  lodging — her  lover  or  her  husband, 
whichever  he  might  be  ;  but  whether  when  she 
passed  it,  she  knew  it  to  be  bad,  was  a  question 
that  remained  for  the  jury  to  decide.  One  thing, 
he  must  say,  formed  a  strong  presumption  against 
her — and  that  was  the  affair  of  the  tea-pot.  How 
that  came  into  her  possession  did  not  appear,  nor 


had  she  accounted  for  it ;  but  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  was  not  some  mystery  attached 
to  it.  Jf  she  had  not  come  by  it  dishonestly  her- 
self, she  must  have  shrewdly  guessed  that  those 
who  gave  it  her,  did.  If  not,  why  not  avow  where 
she  got  it  1  Having  expatiated  some  time  longer 
on  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  witnesses  were 
called — the  people  belonging  to  the  linen  ware- 
house, the  silversmith,  the  midwife,  and  nurse,  and 
Mrs.  Gates,  and  Mrs.  Lang.  They  could  give  no 
information  with  respect  to  the  subject  in  question  ; 
but  the  situation  of  William  may  be  conceived, 
when  Mrs.  Gates  was  called  upon  to  describe  the 
man  who  had  accompanied  the  prisoner  when  she 
took  the  lodging.  "  He  was  a  good-looking  lad," 
she  said—"  quite  young — did  not  seem  much  above 
twenty — he  had  dark  hair  and  dark  whiskers — 
rather  pale — he  had  an  anxious,  vexed  kind  of 
look,  but  she  thought  that  was  occasioned  by  the 
young  woman's  situation — he  seemed  impatient 
like — she  did  not  think  he  was  the  husband  of  the 
prisoner — she  was  not  quite  sure  whether  she 
should  know  him  again  if  she  met  him  in  the 
street — she  had  never  seen  him  but  that  once — she 
thought  she  should  know  him  by  a  mark  on  his 
temple — it  was  as  if  he  had  had  a  cut  there." 
Helen  involuntarily  turned  her  eyes  toward  her 
husband  ;  but  he  was  leaning  forward  with  his 
forehead  resting  on  his  arms,  which  were  supported 
by  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  them,  and  his 
face  was  concealed. 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  dwelt  chiefly  on  the 
probable  motive  of  her  silence.  Doubtless,  he 
said,  "  it  was  to  screen  the  father  of  her  child  from 
danger — most  likely  he  was  her  husband — if  not, 
he  ought  to  have  been,  and  at  all  events  his  disap- 
pearance and  apparent  desertion  of  his  wife,  or  his 
victim,  was  a  strong  presumption  against  him. 
That  he  knew  the  note  was  a  bad  one,  there  could 
be  little  doubt,  but  that  he  had  communicated  that 
knowledge  to  her  was  extremely  unlikely.  As 
for  the  tea-pot,  as  no  one  complained  of  the  loss  of 
it,  there  was  no  reason  for  supposing  it  was 
stolen  ;  and  with  respect  to  her  silence,  although 
certainly  indefensible,  as  impeding  the  course  of 
justice,  still  the  evident  motive  of  it,  the  exalted 
generosity  that  had  already  suffered  disgrace, 
imprisonment,  and  exposure  in  a  public  court, 
and  was  ready  to  suffer  still  greater  penalties, 
rather  than  betray  the  probably  unworthy  father 
of  her  child  to  his  merited  fate,  was  not  likely 
to  dwell  in  the  same  mind  with  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty." 

This  last  argument  touched  many  hearts,  and 
when  the  jury  retired,  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
amongst  the  audience  in  favor  of  the  prisoner. 

This  being  the  last  cause  to  be  called  that  day, 
there  was  a  general  move  in  the  court  as  soon  as 
it  was  over  ;  the  judges  withdrew,  the  counsellors 
and  clerks  gathered  up  their  papers  and  shuffled 
out,  all  eager  to  get  to  their  lodgings  and  prepare 
for  the  dinner  parties  to  which  they  were  severally 
engaged  ;  the  strangers  also  arose  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  throng,  it  was  some  time  before  those  in  front 
could  move  from  their  seats. 

"  William  !"  said  Helen,  touching  him  on  the 
shoulder,  for  he  had  for  some  time  been  so  silent 
and  motionless  that  she  almost  fancied  his  feelings 
had  exhausted  him  and  he  had  fallen  asleep  ;  but 
when  he  lifted  up  his  head  she  could  scarcely  for- 
bear uttering  a  cry  of  alarm  ;  for  if  an  age  of  sor- 
row and  sickness  had  passed  over  that  young  face, 
it  could  scarcely  have  altered  it  more — the  drawn 
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features,  the  livid  complexion,  the  pallid  lips,  the 
hollow  eyes,  the  hair  matted  on  the  damp  brow, 
all  showed  that  he  had  passed  through  an  agony 
inexpressible,  a  conflict  of  the  soul,  pangs  worse 
than  death  ! 

"  Come,  dear  William  !"  said  Helen,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  giving  him  her  arm  as  a  support.  "  You 
are  ill,  I  see — it  is  the  heat  that  has  overcome 
you  ;"  and  placing  his  hat  low  upon  his  brow,  and 
holding  his  handkerchief  to  his  face,  he  allowed 
her  to  conduct  him  out. 

"  Let  us  avoid  the  crowd,"  whispered  he  as 
they  stept  into  the  street. 

"  We  will,"  said  she  ;  "we  '11  go  by  the  back 
way;"  and  bidding  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  go  for- 
ward alone,  they  turned  into  a  side  street  that  led 
in  an  opposite  direction. 

William  crawled  on,  attracting  many  eyes  from 
his  languid  gait  and  ghastly  features,  which  in 
spite  of  the  handkerchief  that  was  held  to  his  face 
and  the  hat  that  was  drawn  over  his  brows,  were 
very  perceptible. 

"He's  ill,"  said  a  woman,  as  they  passed, 
"  look  at  him." 

"Well  he  maybe,"  answered  the  person  she 
spoke  to,  "  nobody  can  be  surprised  at  that." 

How  the  culprit's  heart  quailed  at  this  observa- 
tion !  It  was  evident  he  was  recognized ;  he 
would  be  hooted  through  the  streets,  and  perhaps 
arrested  before  he  could  reach  Mrs.  Davis'  door. 
He  was  so  faint  that  his  limbs  were  scarcely  able 
to  support  him  ;  but  Helen,  who  felt  how  his  arm 
shook,  summoned  all  the  courage  of  her  brave 
heart,  and  bore  him  strongly  up.  He  did  not  hear 
the  rest  of  the  conversation.  "  No,  indeed,"  was 
the  answer.  "  I  saw  the  crowd  that  came  out, 
and  I  heard  'em  saying,  how  dreadful  hot  it  was, 
and  how  they  were  squeezed — no  wonder  the 
poor  young  man  should  be  taken  faint."  But 
the  softest  word  may  be  a  dagger  to  a  guilty 
heart. 

"  I  wish  wo  were  at  home,"  whispered  Wil- 
liam. 

"  We  shall  soon  be  there,"  answered  Helen. 
"  We  are  away  from  the  crowd  now  ;  and  if  you 
would  breathe  the  air,  you  would  be  better."  But 
so  imminent  appeared  to  him  the  danger  of  meet- 
ing Mrs.  Gates,  or  somebody  that  might  recognize 
him,  that  he  had  not  courage  to  uncover  his  face. 
At  length  they  reached  the  house. 

"  Goodness  !  how  long  you  have  been  coming  !" 
cried  Mrs.  Davis  ;  "  and  we  are  waiting  dinner  for 
you." 

"  The  heat  of  the  court  has  so  overcome  Wil- 
liam," answered  Helen,  "  that  he  has  not  yet  re- 
covered it,  and  he  is  going  to  lie  down." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !"  said  Mrs.  Davis  ;  "his  din- 
ner will  do  him  a  great  deal  more  good.  I  dare 
say  it  is  the  want  of  it  that  is  making  him  ill.  I 
didn't  think  it  so  very  hot." 

"  It  was  that  trial  that  knocked  up  William," 
said  Mr.  Davis  ;  "  I  saw  he  couldn't  hold  up  his 
head,  he  was  so  much  affected  by  it." 

"It  is  a  dreadful  story  to  be  sure  !"  said  Mrs. 
Davis  ;  "  but  I  am  so  angry  with  the  girl  for  not 
telling  !  why  should  she  sacrifice  herself  to  spare 
such  a  wretch  as  that  t  If  he  had  a  spark  of  good- 
ness in  him,  he  'd  come  forward  at  once  and  avow 
his  own  guilt." 

"  Let  us  go,  Kate,"  said  Helen  to  her  sister, 
who  was  endeavoring  to  lead  them  into  the 
parlor,  where  the  maid  was  just  placing  the  din- 
ner on  the  table.     "  We  neither  of  us  can  eat ;  sit 


down  and  take  your  own  dinners,  and  never  mind 
us." 

"  How  veiy  provoking  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Davis, 
"  and  I  've  got  the  most  beautiful  loin  of  veal  you 
ever  saw  in  your  life.  I  got  it  on  purpose  for 
William  as  a  treat  for  the  last  day,  because  he  said 
he  was  so  fond  of  it." 

"  It  is  provoking,"  answered  Helen  ;  "  but  if 
you  will  let  us  go  and  lie  down  for  a  little  while, 
we  shall  be  better  by  and  by  ;"  and  so  saying,  she 
led  William  away. 

When  William  had  taken  off  his  coat  and 
thrown  himself  upon  the  bed,  Helen  told  him  she 
would  leave  him  to  get  a  little  sleep ;  and,  softly 
closing  the  door,  she  retired  into  her  sister's  bed- 
room, where,  whilst  the  dinner  lasted,  she  was 
pretty  sure  of  not  being  interrupted.  Here  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  ventured  to  relieve 
her  heart  by  tears.  She  had  penetrated  the  secret : 
the  mark  on  the  forehead  had  drawn  her  attention 
to  her  husband,  without  however  raising  her  sus- 
picions— it  was  a  thing  that  might  be  common  to 
many.  But  his  subsequent  agitation  and  distress 
were  far  beyond  anything  that  could  be  attributed 
to  sympathy  ;  and  when,  for  a  moment,  he  un- 
covered his  face,  the  hue  of  guilt  was  too  plainly 
upon  it,  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  mistake. 
What  then  became  her  duty  to  do  ?  she  was  his 
wedded  wife ;  and,  however  great  might  be  the 
claims  of  the  unhappy  prisoner,  she  could  not  yield 
to  them.  Criminal  as  he  was,  her  fate  was  bound 
up  with  his  for  good  and  for  ill ;  and  to  lose  time 
in  calculating  the  evil  that  probably  awaited  her- 
self, would  have  been  useless,  had  she  been  in- 
clined ;  which  indeed  she  was  not ;  for  love, 
which  dies  under  a  series  of  petty  injuries,  or  the 
constant  exhibition  of  mean  defects,  will  often  sur- 
vive the  shock  of  a  heavy  blow,  or  the  sudden  dis- 
closure of  crime.  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  asked 
Heaven  for  counsel.  Assuredly,  the  girl  must  be 
justified ;  the  blame  must  fall  where  it  was  due  ; 
her  husband  must  avow  his  guilt ;  he  must  submit 
to  disgrace  and  infamy ;  he  must  appear  as  a 
criminal  at  the  bar  ;  and  would  probably  pass  the 
rest  of  his  days,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  them, 
an  exile  from  his  country.  But  would  William 
consent  to  the  avowal  1  She  hoped,  from  the  evi- 
dent suffering  of  his  conscience,  and  self-reproach, 
that  he  would  ;  and  she  resolved,  the  moment  she 
saw  him  able  to  bear  it,  to  spare  him  the  pain  of  a 
confession,  and  broach  the  subject  herself;  and  as 
so  imperative  a  duty,  as  exonerating  the  innocent, 
could  not  be  performed  too  soon,  she  returned  to 
the  room,  to  see  if  he  were  more  composed  :  but, 
to  her  surprise,  he  seemed  to  be  asleep  ;  so  she 
sat  quietly  down  beside  him,  to  await  his  awaken- 
ing. But  he  slept  on  ;  and,  by  and  by,  her  sister 
knocked  at  the  door,  to  inquire  if  they  would  not 
go  down  to  tea.  Helen,  who  felt  exhausted  and 
weak,  and  required  some  refreshment,  accepted 
the  invitation  ;  not  liking  to  arouse  observation  by 
so  unusual  a  proceeding,  as  taking  her  tea  up 
stairs.  For  a  moment,  she  hung«rver  the  bed,  and 
listened  to  his  breathing — it  was  calm ;  but  his 
face  was  hidden  by  the  sheet,  and  she  could  not 
see  its  expression  ;  so  she  gently  closed  the  door, 
and  left  him. 

She  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  William  first 
raised  his  head,  and  then,  sitting  up  in  bed,  he 
listened  to  her  footsteps  as  she  descended  the 
stairs ;  then  he  got  out  of  bed,  and  going  to 
the  door,  gently  opened  it,  and  stood  with  it  in  his 
hand  till  he  had  heard  the  closing  of  the  parlor 
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door  below.  Satisfied  that  he  was  alone  for  the 
present,  he  next  prepared  to  go  out,  tying  a  hand- 
kerchief round  his  throat  that  hid  the  lower  part 
of  his  face;  and,  with  his  Tiat  over  his  brows  as 
before,  after  again  listening  for  a  moment,  he  softly- 
descended  the  stairs,  stept  lightly  through  the 
passage,  noiselessly  lifted  the  latch  of  the  street 
door,  and  found  himself  in  the  street.  He  then 
took  the  first  turning  he  came  to,  lest  he  should  be 
pursued ;  and,  by  a  circuitous  road,  at  length 
reached  the  prison  ;  where,  having  rang  at  the  bell, 
and  announced  himself  as  the  brother  of  Frances 
Edmunds,  he  was  admitted  to  see  her. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  she  's  acquitted,"  said 
the  jailor,  as  he  conducted  him  across  the  court. 

"Is  she?"  said  William,  eagerly.  "  Does  she 
know  it  herself?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  man;  "  she  might  be 
out  by  this,  if  she  had  liked  it,  but  she  said  she 
had  no  place  to  go  to,  and  begged  leave  to  stay 
here  till  to-morrow  ;  so  she  's  in  the  matron's 
room." 

"  Could  n't  I  see  her  alone?"  inquired  William. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  man.  "Step  in  here 
and  I  '11  call  her  out;"  and  having  introduced  the 
visitor  into  an  empty  cell,  he  left  him,  and  pres- 
ently afterward  the  door  opened,  and  Fanny  en- 
tered. 

"  Oh,  William !"  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands 
when  she  saw  who  it  was.  "  I  thought  it  was 
my  brother." 

"  No,  Fanny,"  replied  William,  "  it  's  me. 
Is  n't  it  the  least  I  can  do  to  come  and  see  you 
when  it  is  I  that  have  brought  you  here?  But 
perhaps  you  did  not  think  I  had  feeling  enough  to 
come  and  see  you?" 

"  I  did  not  suppose  you  knew  I  was  here,"  re- 
turned she.     "  But  I  am  acquitted,  William." 

"  So  I  hear,"  replied  he  ;  "  but  I  didn't  know 
that  till  the  jailor  told  me  of  it.  If  you  had  not 
been  acquitted  I  intended  to  give  myself  up  at 
once,  and  say  that  I  sent  you  the  note — though 
you  may  believe  me  or  not— but  I  knew  nothing  of 
it.  I  have  since  heard  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
in  the  tea-pot — my  mother  told  me  ;  but  I  had 
taken  the  tea-pot  unknown  to  her,  and  I  never 
looked  into  it." 

"lam  glad,  very  glad,"  sobbed  Fanny,  put- 
ting her  hands  before  her  face  to  stifle  her  emotion, 
— "  so  glad — oh,  so  glad  that  you  did  not  know 
it!" 

"lam  bad  enough,"  answered  William  ;  "  but 
not  so  bad  as  that  either.  But  I  can't  wonder  at 
your  thinking  I  was.  But  now,  Fanny,  time 
presses — I  have  not  long  to  stay,  for  I  must  see 
my  mother  before  many  hours  are  over  my  head. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  ? " 

"  To  stay  here  to-night,"  answered  Fanny. 

"But  afterwards  ?  I  suppose  you  '11  not  think 
of  going  home  again?" 

"Oh,  never,  never!"  answered  Fanny,  again 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands.  "  I  'd  rather 
die  than  see  mjjfather." 

"Well,  then,  Fanny,  will  you  go  with  me?" 
asked  William.  "  This  country  is  no  home  for 
either  you  or  me,  now.  I  mean  to  leave  it,  and 
I  '11  take  you  with  me  if  you  will  go." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  William  !  Thank  you,"  said 
Fanny,  for  she  never  doubted  that  she  was  to  go 
as  his  wife.  "  Oh,  if  my  poor  baby  had  but  lived, 
I  should  have  been  almost  happy  now.  And  you 
would  have  loved  him  so,  William ;  I  'm  sure  you 
would — he  was  so  pretty !" 


"  I  wish  he  had,"  said  William,  who  felt  that, 
in  breaking  all  the  ties  that  were  dear  to  him,  and 
casting  himself  on  the  broad  waters,  he  needed 
something  to  cling  to.  "I  wish  he  had  ;  but  it 's 
no  use  wishing  that  now.  I  must  be  gone. 
You  '11  leave  this  to-morrow,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Fanny,  "  I  was  just  asking 
the  matron  if  she  could  be  so  good  as  get  me  some 
employment." 

"  Well,  you  won't  want  any  now,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least.  But  what  you  must  do  is  this.  Stay 
here  to-morrow  as  long  as  you  can — till  the  after- 
noon if  they  '11  let  you — and  then  when  you  get 
out,  go  at  once  to  that  house  where  I  met  you  the 
first  day  you  came  to  N .     You  remember. ' ' 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  White  Horse,"  answered  Fanny. 

"  There  I  will  meet  you  to-morrow  night,"  con- 
tinued he.  "  You  '11  stay,  at  all  events,  till  I 
come." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  she  ;  "  but  will  they  let 
me, — for  I  have  no  money?" 

William  gave  her  a  few  shillings ;  and  having 
renewed  his  injunctions,  he  took  leave  of  her ; 
and  having  quitted  the  prison,  he  started  imme- 
diately on  the  road  to  Clayton,  which  was  the 
name  of  his  father's  farm.  He  might  have  trav- 
elled by  the  coach  ;  but  as  he  sought  solitude  and 
concealment,  it  suited  him  better  to  go  on  foot,  be- 
sides that  the  exercise  afforded  some  relief  to  the 
restlessness  and  agitation  of  his  mind. 

In  the  mean  time,  Helen  having  finished  her  tea, 
she  returned  to  her  room  with  the  intention  of 
asking  William  if  he  would  take  any.  She  open- 
ed the  door  and  put  in  her  head — all  was  silent ; 
so  she  stept  lightly  forward  to  the  bed,  but  nothing 
stirred,  he  must  be  still  asleep.  It  was  evening; 
the  curtains  of  the  bed,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
window,  were  drawn  ;  and  William  had  pulled  up 
the  coverings  when  he  left  the  bed,  in  the  hope 
that  if  she  returned  sooner  than  he  expected,  she 
might  not  perceive  his  absence.  Neither  did  she  ; 
and  believing  him  to  be  still  asleep,  it  occurred  to 
her  that  perhaps  this  was  the  best  time  she  could 
choose  for  executing  the  project  she  had  formed, 
of  paying  a  visit  to  the  prisoner.  If  Fanny  were 
acquitted  and  had  left  the  jail,  she  might  not  so 
easily  find  her  ;  besides,  it  was  cruel  to  leave  her  all 
night  ignorant  of  the  justification  that  awaited  her. 
Added  to  this — shall  we  own  it? — there  was  a 
little  alloy  of  curiosity,  mingled  with  a  great  deal 
of  pity  ;  then  she  too  was  restless  and  miserable, — - 
sitting  still  with  her  own  wretched  thoughts  was 
insupportable.  To  see  and  converse  with  the  un- 
happy girl  was  both  doing  good  and  relieving  her- 
self. So,  now  anxious  not  to  disturb  the  sleeper, 
she  softly  drew  forth  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  crept 
out  of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  out  of  the  house,  and  reaching  her  des- 
tination without  interruption,  where  her  appear- 
ance immediately  obtained  her  admittance. 

Fanny  was  still  sitting  where  William  had  left 
her,  with  her  arms  crossed,  and  her  eyes  on  the 
ground,  pondering  on  the  future.  Her  fate,  after 
all,  seemed  likely  to  turn  out  better  than  she  had 
expected.  She  was  to  leave  the  country,  and 
go — God  knew  whither ;  but  forsaken  by  her  fam- 
ily as  she  was,  that  was  little — it  was  even  a 
benefit ;  for  she  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  seeing 
either  her  father  or  her  brother  again.  Then  she 
was  to  be  William's  wife  ;  and  although  she  could 
not  reasonably  expect  a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  a 
marriage  made  under  such  circumstances,  yet  it 
was  much  not  to  be  absolutely  alone  in  the  world, 
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to  have  somebody  to  cling  to.  Besides,  in  spite 
of  all  his  worthless  and  unfeeling  conduct,  he  was 
still  the  only  love  of  her  young  heart — she  blamed 
herself  and  excused  him,  arguing  that  he  was 
justified  in  the  neglect  he  had  shown  her  ;  it  was 
no  more  than  men  generally  did  in  the  like  cases — 
the  matron  had  told  her  so  :  they  promised  mar- 
riage, but  their  object  gained,  their  promises  went 
to  the  winds,  and  the  weak  believing  fool  was  cast 
off  and  forgotten  ;  she  had  met  with  no  more  than 
her  deserts.  Then  she  formed  good  resolutions 
for  the  time  to  come.  She  would  make  him  a 
good  wife,  and  force  him  to  respect  her ;  and  she 
felt  how  much  she  might,  by  her  conduct  and  in- 
dustry, contribute  to  his  future  happiness  and 
prosperity.  Yes !  however  wretched  he  seemed 
now,  she  hoped  the  time  might  yet  arrive  when 
she  should  see  him  happy  and  contented  ;  and  the 
thought  was  so  cheering,  that  it  brought  a  smile 
to  poor  Fanny's  lips,  the  first  that  had  beamed 
there  for  many  a  day.  She  had  just  reached  this 
stage  of  her  reflections,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
a  lady  entered  the  cell. 

It  was  by  this  time  getting  dark,  and  although 
each  could  see  the  outline  of  the  other's  figure, 
the  features  were  undisting.uishable.  At  the 
words  of  the  jailor,  "  Here  's  a  lady  asking  for 
you,"  Fanny  rose  from  her  seat. 

"Excuse  me!"  said  Helen,  with  a  trembling 
voice,  for  though  she  had  wrought  herself  up  to 
the  interview,  now  that  the  crisis  had  arrived 
she  shook  with  agitation  and  scarcely  knew  how 
to  begin.  "  I  am  come  to  tell  you,"  said  she,  after 
clearing  her  throat,  "  that  you  will  be  justified. 
There  are  those  who  know  you  are  not  to  blame 
about  the  note — the  person  who  sent  it  you  will 
come  forward  and  avow  it — and  then  you  will  be 
set  free." 

"I  am  free,  thank  you,  ma'am,"  answered 
Fanny  ;  "  they  have  acquitted  me." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  replied  Helen;  "  but  still 
you  must  be  cleared  of  it  altogether.  It  is  not 
just  that  you  should  remain  under  any  suspicion." 

"  I  don't  mind  the  suspicion,  ma'am,"  an- 
swered Fanny  ;  "  the  person  who  sent  the  note  to 
me  did  not  know  it  was  bad,  and  I  don't  wish  to 
bring  him  into  trouble." 

"  But  to  say  nothing  about  it  would  be  a  great 
injustice  to  you,  I  am  afraid,"  returned  Helen, 
who,  however,  began  to  see  that  if  Fanny  was 
already  acquitted,  and  really  did  not  desire  any 
farther  justification,  there  might  be  no  necessity 
for  the  dreadful  exposure. 

"  I  'm  going  away  out  of  the  country  directly, 
ma'am,"  answered  Fanny,  "and  I  should  be  very 
sorry  if  there  was  any  more  stir  made  about  it." 

"  Out  of  the  country,"  repeated  Helen,  much 
relieved.  "  Indeed,  and  have  you  any  friend  to  go 
with]" 

"  I  shall  go  with  my  husband,  ma'am,"  answered 
Fanny. 

"Your  husband!"  said  Helen.  "Are  you 
married,  then  V 

"No,  ma'am,  but  I  shall  be  before  we  set  off." 

"Really?"  said  Helen,  rather  surprised,  and 
feeling  somewhat  delicate  about  asking  for  more 
information,  although,  at  the  same  time,  her  sym- 
pathy for  Fanny's  misfortunes  was  considerably 
diminished.  "I  confess,"  she  added,  after  a 
pause,  "I  fancied  your  "persevering  silence  must 
have  been  the  result  of  strong  attachment  to  the 
person  that  sent  you  the  note." 

"  So  it  was,  ma'am,"  replied  Fanny.     "  I  never 


loved  anybody  else — and  don't  now.     In  spite  of 
the     trouble    he     has   brought   me   into,   I    love 

Wil- that   is,  him    that   sent  me  the  note,  I 

mean,  better  than " 

"  Stop  !"  answered  Helen  ;  "  it  is  not  fair  that  I 
should  sit  here  listening  to  your  secrets  without 
telling  you  who  I  am — I  am  William's  wife.  I 
should  not,  perhaps,  have  told  you  this,  as  it  may 
give  you  pain  ;  but,  as  you  axe  on  the  point  of 
being  married  to  another  person,  it  is  better  that  1 
should  tell  you — it  is  right  you  should  know 
that  he  is  married,  as  the  conviction  may  help  to 
cure  you  of  your  unfortunate  attachment,  which, 
you  know,  will  be  doubly  wrong  when  you  have 
a  husband  of  your  own." 

"  Here  's  a  candle  I  've  brought  you,"  said  the 
jailor,  entering  and  placing  one  on  the  table.  "  I 
thought  you'd  be  in  the  dark  ;"  and  as  he  closed 
the  door,  the  two  young  women  beheld  each, 
other's  features.  Helen's  face — handsome  and 
regular,  with  blue  eyes  and  light  brown  hair — was 
flushed  with  the  excitement  and  agitation  of  the 
scene,  and  with  her  hasty  walk ;  Fanny,  with 
less  regular  features,  hazle  eyes  and  dark  hair, 
was  pale  as  marble,  and,  for  some  moments,  as 
motionless.  Helen's  last  words  had  transfixed 
her ;  till,  suddenly  laying  her  hand  on  the  arm  of 
her  visiter,  and  grasping  it  as  with  the  gripe  of 
the  death  agony,  she  uttered,  in  a  low,  but  firm 
and  distinct  voice,  "  Are  you  William  Guinnis' 
wife]" 

"I  am,"  answered  Helen,  whose  heart  was 
somewhat  hardened  towards  her  by  her  avowal  of 
love  for  one  man,  at  the  same  time  that  she  con- 
fessed her  intentions  of  marrying  another.  "  We 
were  married  last  Thursday  at  Clayton." 

"  Then  what  brought  you  here?"  asked  Fanny, 
fiercely. 

"  I  came  to  assure  you  that  you  would  be  justi- 
fied, and  that  William  would  not  allow  you  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  his  fault." 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Fanny,  sarcastically  ; 
and  then,  as  the  expression  of  her  face  changed, 
and  the  tone  of  her  voice  softened,  she  added, 
"but  why  should  I  be  savage  with  you  ?  Who 
have  I  to  blame  but  myself?" 

"  You  have  no  doubt  been  very  much  to  blame," 
replied  Helen;  "but  you  have  also  suffered 
severely  for  a  fault  you  did  not  commit;  and,  if 
you  conduct  yourself  prudently  for  the  future,  you 
may  yet  regain  the  world's  esteem,  and  recover  your 
peace  of  mind.  As  you  do  not  desire  any  farther 
justification,  tell  me  if  there  is  anything  else  I  can 
do  for  you.  I  assure  you,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
be  of  service  to  you,  if  I  can.  Have  you  any 
money?" 

"  Plenty,  plenty,"  answered  Fanny.  "I  want 
nothing  whatever,  thank  you." 

"  Well,  then,  if  I  can  do  nothing  for  you,  I  '11 
leave  you,"  said  Helen,  rising. 

"  Do — do — "  said  Fanny,  abstractedly.  "  Yes 
— there  is  one  thing  you  can  do  for  me,  though — 
one  thing,  will  you  do  it?"  A 

"  Yes,  I  will,  if  I  can,"  answered  Helen. 

"  Well,  here  's  a  ring  that  William  Guinnis 
gave  me  when  first  he  courted  me,  and  I  thought 
I  was  to  be  what  you  are  now — give  it  to  him, 
will  you?" 

"  Yes,  I  will,  certainly."  v 

"  Tell  him,  I  shall  be  a  bride  this  night,  and 
sleep  in  my  husband's  arms  ;  and  bid  him,  when 
he  lays  his  head  on  his  pillow,  think  how  I  shall 
rest  on  mine." 
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"  Good  evening  !"  said  Helen,  disliking-  her 
words,  and  beginning  to  think  that  there  was 
more  apology  for  William's  conduct  than  she  had 
supposed. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Fanny  dryly,  "  remem- 
ber my  message." 

"  What  strange  levity  !"  thought  Helen,  as  she 
quitted  the  room.  "  That  girl  must  have  needed 
httle  persuasion  to  go  wrong  at  any  time." 

CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  near  morning  when  William  reached 
Clayton  ;  and  weary  and  worn,  he  laid  himself 
down  to  rest  in  a  dry  ditch,  within  sight  of  his 
father's  house.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  get  a 
little  sleep,  and  he  did  fall  occasionally  into  an  un- 
easy slumber  ;  but  a  certain  strange  feeling  within 
the  breast  still  started  him  awake  again — not 
thought — not  recollection — it  was  no  motion  of  the 
brain  that  awoke  him — but  a  voice  from  the  inner 
man — from  that  nervous  centre  where,  according 
to  the  German  psychologists,  dwells  the  inner  life. 
Who  that  has  known  sorrow  has  not  been  awak- 
ened by  it?  There,  too,  must  be  the  home  of 
conscience  and  the  dwelling  of  remorse — there  it 
drags  and  gnaws  its  prey,  ever  and  anon  arousing 
the  slumbering  brain,  that,  starting  into  vigilance, 
asks,  "  What  woke  me?"  for  sleep  had  steeped 
it  in  forgetfulness  ;  and  then  memory  awakens, 
and  the  recollection  of  the  sorrow  or  the  crime 
steals  over  it — and  we  know  that  we  are  wretched. 

So  slumbered  and  so  woke  William,  till  it  was 
broad  morning.  What  a  change  had  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  made  in  his  fate.  Could  this  be 
the  same  sun  that  had  peeped  into  his  chamber 
window  the  morning  before,  witnessed  his  peace- 
ful sleep,  and  shone  on  the  fair  face  of  his  lovely 
and  innocent  wife  as  she  lay  beside  him?  He  re- 
called the  words  she  said  to  him  when  she  awoke 
— how  she  had  thanked  God  for  their  good  rest, 
and  all  the  blessings  he  had  bestowed  on  them  ; 
contrasting  their  happy  fate  with  that  of  the  poor 
criminals  they  were  going  that  day  to  see.  And 
now,  who  amongst  them  could  be  more  wretched 
than  he  was  ?  and  where  was  her  happiness  now? 
Wrecked — wrecked  forever  !  She  had  embarked 
her  fortunes  in  a  doomed  ship — a  vessel  freighted 
with  crime — and  with  it  they  must  sink  and  perish. 
Bitter,  bitter  thought ! 

Thus  he  lay  for  some  time,  the  joyous  birds 
chanting  their  matins  over  his  head,  and  the  busy 
insects  buzzing  their  glad  welcome  to  the  sun, 
when  by  degrees  the  human  world  began  to  stir. 
The  industrious  farmer  led  his  team  a-field,  the 
ploughman  "  whistled  o'er  the  lea  ;"  he  heard  the 
rattling  of  the  milk-maid's  pails,  and  the  echo  of 
her  cheery  voice  summoning  her  milky  charge  to 
fill  them  ;  and  the  tramp  of  the  laborer's  heavy 
foot  resounded  close  on  the  path  above  him.  By 
and  by  the  shutters  of  his  father's  house  were 
opened,  the  window  of  his  mother's  room  was 
thrown  up,  and  she  looked  out. — Ah,  wretched 
mother !  how  anuch  more  wretched  than  you 
know  !  The  maid  came  to  the  door,  and  looked 
out,  and  shook  the  hearth-rug,  and  swept  the 
door-stone ;  and  then  his  father  came  out,  bare- 
headed, with  his  gray  hair  floating  in  the  breeze, 
and  stood  some  time  upon  the  step,  looking  up  to 
the  sky,  scanning  the  weather  and  surveying  the 
fields.  After  this,  William  knew  they  would  go 
to  breakfast,  and  that  done,  that  his  father  would 
leave  the  house  for  some  hours.  Accordingly,  in 
about  half  an  hour  the  old  man  appeared  with  his 


hat  and  stick,  and  trudged  cheerily  away  upon  his 
morning's  business.  Then  William  rose  out  of 
the  ditch  and  stole  toward  the  house. 

Martha  was  very  busy  that  day,  for  she  expect- 
ed the  bride  and  bridegroom  home,  and  she  was 
preparing  for  their  reception.  She  had  been  pre- 
paring, indeed,  all  the  week,  but  still  she  fancied 
she  had  a  great  deal  to  do.  She  was  so  pleased 
and  so  proud,  in  short,  that  she  must  still  be  doing 
— and  calling  to  the  maid  to  ask  if  she  had  dusted 
out  the  new  chest  of  drawers,  and  where  she  had 
put  the  new  bed-side  carpet,  and  whether  she  had 
stuffed  the  goose  with  potatoes,  and  what  was  be- 
come of  the  mustard-pot ;  and  then  she  went  to 
look  out  of  the  window  in  order  to  congratulate 
herself  on  the  beautiful  day  the  young  couple 
would  have  for  their  journey.  But  who  is  that 
approaching  the  door?  what  soiled,  dusty,  hag- 
gard-looking traveller — with  the  air  of  William, 
too,- and  with  William's  walk?  It 's  impossible, 
surely !  at  this  hour  !  Some  accident  must  have 
happened — Helen  ill — coach  overturned — what 
could  it  be  ?  To  think  these  things  and  to  rush 
down  stairs  to  the  door  was  the  affair  of  a  mo- 
ment, "O,  William!  is  that  you?  What's  the 
matter?" 

"  Let  me  come  in  and  I  '11  tell  you." 

"  Why,  you  're  as  white  as  the  table  cloth,  and 
you  're  all  over  dust — surely  you  never  thought  of 
coming  by  the  night  coach  !  Where  in  the  world 
is  Helen?" 

"  Give  me  a  cup  of  tea,  will  you  ? — I  'm  choking 
with  thirst." 

M  But  surely  you  can  tell  me  in  a  word  what  has 
brought  you  here  in  this  way — where  is  Helen  ? 
Is  she  safe?" 

"  Quite  safe — she  's  at  her  sister's.  Get  the 
tea  and  make  haste,  for  I  have  not  half-an-hour  to 
stop  ;  and  when  I  have  moistened  my  throat,  I  '11 
tell  you  everything."  So  Martha  bustled  about 
the  tea,  which  was  soon  ready ;  and  then  she 
poured  him  out  a  cup,  which  he  drank  off — and 
another — and  another.  "  No,  thank  you — I  can't 
eat — Heaven  knows  when  I  shall  eat  again. — 
You  remember  that  five  pound  note  you  said  was 
in  the  tea-pot?" 

"  The  five  pound  note  !     Oh,  yes  !" 

"  Well,  I  sent  the  tea-pot  to  Fanny  Edmunds, 

the  day  I  went  over  to  N .     When  I  told  you 

I  was  going  to  meet  some  of  the  Edmundses,  it 
was  to  meet  her.     She  was  with  child " 

"By  you?" 

"  Yes,  by  me — and  she  got  away  from  home 

and  came  to  N ,  to  ask  me  to  help  her  out  of 

the  scrape  ;  so,  as  I  had  no  money,  I  sent  her  the 
tea-pot." 

"  Oh,  William,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  of  the 
difficulty  you  were  in,  and  see  if  I  could  not  have 
helped  you  ?" 

"  Never  mind  why  I  did  n't,  now — you  know 
you  'd  have  gone  into  a  passion  and  told  my  father, 
and  told  Helen,  and  most  likely  old  Edmunds  too, 
and  there  'd  have  been  the  devil  to  pay — however, 
I  did  n't,  that 's  enough  ;  it 's  too  late  to  talk  of 
why,  now.  Well,  she  found  the  note,  and  passed 
it;  and  yesterday  when  I,  and  Helen,  and  the 
Davises,  went  to  hear  the  prisoners  tried,  what 
should  I  see  but  Fanny  Edmunds  at  the  bar, 
brought  up  for  passing  a  bad  five  pound  note." 

"Oh,  mercy !  And  did  she  say  you  had  sent  it 
to  her?" 

"  No  ;  she  didn't,  and  she  wouldn't,  although 
she  had  been  in  prison  three  months  for  it." 
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"  Arvd  what  have  they  done  to  her?" 

"  Nothing  :  she  's  acquitted." 

"  Well ;  that  is  lucky,  to  be  sure  !  Then  no- 
body suspects  you  ?" 

"  Nobody  but  Helen — Helen  knows  it.  I 
could  n't  conceal  it  from  her  ;  and,  in  short,  I 
did  n't  wish  to  conceal  it  from  her — I  could  n't 
try." 

"  And  what  does  she  say  ? — how  does  she  take 
it?" 

"  She  has  said  nothing'  yet,  and  I  don't  mean 
to  wait  till  she  does.  I  could  n't,  and  I  would  n't 
live  with  •  any  woman  who  had  such  a  thing  to 
throw  in  my  teeth — and  I  never  mean  to  see 
Helen  again  ;"  and  although  he  endeavored  to 
command  his  voice  and  to  speak  with  calm  deter- 
mination, the  trembling  lip,  and  the  glistening  eye 
betrayed  the  anguish  the  resolution  cost  him. 

"But  that's  madness,  William! — that's  run- 
ning in  the  face  of  misery,  when  there  's  no  need 
for  it !  You  know  very  well  that  Helen  has  too 
much  sense  to  reproach  you  with  anything  of  the 
sort ;  and  if  the  girl  's  acquitted,  why  need  any- 
thing be  said  about  it  ?" 

"  I  dare  say  that  is  your  view  of  the  case,  but 
it  is  not  mine  ;  and  as  my  mind  is  made  up,  it  's 
no  use  losing  time  in  talking.  What  I  want  you 
to  do  for  me,  is,  to  give  me  a  little  money  ; — have 
you  any?" 

"  Perhaps  I  have :  but  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  it,  William?" 

"  I  'm  going  abroad,  if  you  must  know." 

"  Abroad  !  where,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  ?  and 
to  leave  Helen  behind  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Helen  will  live  at  home,  as  she 
did  before  ;  or  with  you,  if  she  likes  it  better. 
She  's  got  her  money  safe — I  've  never  touched  a 
halfpenny  of  it,  nor  ever  shall,"  and  again  the 
under  lip  quivered. 

"  Oh!  oh  !"  cried  Martha,  wringing  her  hands  ; 
"  and  is  this  what  it 's  all  come  to  ?" 

"Yes,  mother,"  answered  William;  "  this  is 
what  folly,  and  crime,  and  such  sinful  conduct 
always  does  come  to,  I  suppose  ;  only  people 
don't  believe  it  till  they  've  tried  it.  But  it 's  no 
use  talking  of  that  now ;  what  I  want  to  know  is, 
if  you  can  give  me  any  money?" 

"Money!  no  to  be  sure!"  exclaimed  Martha 
with  violence  ;  "  why  should  I  give  you  money  to 
play  the  fool  with,  and  make  things  worse  than 
they  are  now  ?  Do  you  think  I  '11  help  you  to 
desert  your  wife,  and  go  out  of  the  country,  and 
ruin  yourself?  Not  I,  indeed  ;  that  you  may  rely 
on." 

"Very  well,  mother,  then  I  must  go  without 
money,"  said  William,  rising  and  taking  up  his 
hat ;  "  only,  when  I  am  gone,  remember  this — it 
was  my  own  fault  that  I  seduced  Fanny  Eamunds, 
and  that  I  took  the  tea-pot — but  when  I  seduced 
her,  I  liked  her,  and  I  meant  to  marry  her  some 
time  or  other  ;  for  I  had  forgotten  Helen  then — I 
was  a  fickle  fool,  and  out  of  sight  out  of  mind. 
But  I  say,  remember,  mother,  that  it  was  your 
fault  that  there  was  a  bad  note  in  the  tea-pot. — I 
never  could  guess  that,  you  know ;  and  since 
we  're  going  to  part,  it 's  as  well  to  have  it  all 
out :  perhaps,  if  you  had  been  a  different  mother 
to  me,  things  might  have  been  different  now.  I 
knew  in  my  heart  you  were  wrong,  and  that  my 
father  was  right,  many  a  time  when  you  counte- 
nanced me  in  doing  things  I  should  n't  have  done. 
Perhaps,  I  should  never  have  taken  your  tea-pot, 
if  I  had  n't  seen  you  take  money  out  of  his  drawer 


— sometimes  when  you  bade  me  not  tell  him  of  it. 
There  were  other  things  beside  :  example  's  never 
lost  upon  children,  depend  on  it.  However,  it 's 
no  use  going  on  in  this  way  ;  will  you  give  me 
some  money?" 

Silently,  with  her  features  rigid  and  her  cheeks 
as  pale  as  death,  Martha  turned  away,  and  open- 
ing a  small  corner  drawer  of  the  old  bureau,  where 
she  kept  her  lamb's  wool  and  worsteds  for  knitting, 
she  thrust  her  hand  to  the  back,  and  drew  from 
underneath  everything  else  a  purse,  containing 
fifteen  guineas  in  gold.  Silently  she  placed  it  in 
her  son's  hand,  her  eyes  the  while  glaring  in  his 
face  with  an  expression  that  at  once  terrified  and 
affected  him. 

"Mother!"  he  said,  arresting  the  hand  that 
transferred  the  purse,  and  grasping  it  between 
both  his  own — "  Mother,  forgive  me !  It  was 
cruel — very  cruel — but  I  'm  mad  and  desperate  ; 
forgive  me  before  I  go ! — we  shall  never  meet 
again." 

"My  child!  my  son!  my  only  one!  my  all 
upon  the  earth!"  screamed  Martha.  "My  all 
that  I  have  lived  for — worked  for — breathed  for — ■ 
My  William  !  my  William !  my  baby,  that  sat 
upon  my  knee,  and  turned  up  his  innocent  face 
and  called  me  mother — my  pride  and  my  glory — 
my  handsome  young  man  !  and  I  've  ruined  him — 
undone  him — brought  him  to  shame  and  to  misery  ! 
You  're  right,  right,  right — it  is  all  my  doing — all, 
all,  all!" 

"  Oh  mother  !  mother !"  cried  William,  "  don't 
be  too  hard  upon  yourself.  I  knew  very  well  I 
was  doing  wrong,  and  I  should  n't  have  done  it ; 
but  I  was  weak  and  foolish  ;  I  did  n't  mean  to  be 
wicked — but  it 's  no  use  making  ourselves  more 
miserable  than  we  are  by  reproaches.  Let  us  part 
friends.  God  bless  you,  mother !  take  care  of 
Helen — comfort  her,  and  tell  her,  for  all  she  may 
think,  I  love  her  dearly — but  I  could  never  look 
in  her  face  again.  I  always  knew  I  was  not  wor- 
thy of  her  ;  she  was  too  high — too  upright  and 
lofty  for  such  a  one  as  I — no,  no,  I  could  never 
look  in  her  face  again.  One  thing  you  must 
promise  me;  don't  let  my  father  follow  me;  it 
would  be  of  no  use  ;  he  could  never  find  me  ; 
nobody  '11  ever  know  what  is  become  of  me,  nor 
what  port  I  shall  embark  at.  Perhaps,  some  day 
I  '11  write  to  you  ;  but  I  don't  promise  ;  may  be 
it 's  better  not ;  it  will  only  renew  your  grief. 
And  now,  mother,  good-bye  !'  Hush  !  hush  ! 
you  '11  be  heard.  My  poor  father !  give  my  love 
to  him.  God  bless  you  both !  God  bless  you  ! 
God  bless  you  !" 

The  door  closed  on  him — and  the  mother  fell 
upon  her  face  to  the  ground. 

About  the  same  hour  that  this  scene  passed  in 
the  farm-house  at  Clayton,  a  well-dressed,  re- 
spectable-looking young  man,  with  a  naturally 
austere  countenance,  on  which  the  traces  of  much 
immediate  annoyance  were  very  legible,  descended 
from  the  Weatherby  coach,  at  the  door  of  the 
White  Horse — that  small  inn  which,  at  the  period 
we  refer  to,  stood  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  city 
on  that  side.  When  he  handed  his  gratuity  to  the 
coachman,  he  bade  him  call  for  him  there  the  next 
day,  on  his  return  ;  after  which  he  entered  the 
house,  asked  for  the  morning's  paper  and  some- 
thing to  eat  ;  and  having  sought  and  found  what 
concerned  him  in  the  former,  and  despatched  the 
latter,  he  took  up  his  hat  and  departed ;  saying 
that,  as  he  intended  returning  by  the  coach  on  the 
following  day,  he  would  take  a  bed  there.     He 
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then  proceeded  with  a  rapid  pace  towards  the  jail, 
and,  ringing  at  the  gate,  inquired  for  Fanny  Ed- 
munds. "  Has  she  left?"  inquired  he  ;  "  and  if 
not,  can  I  see  her?" 

"You're  too  late,"  said  the  man  who  had 
opened  the  gate,  looking  at  him  with  some  curi- 
osity. "  Be  you  the  person  that  came  here  to  see 
her  last  night?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  stranger,  "I  have  not  been 
here  before.     But  is  she  gone  ?" 

"  She  's  gone,"  answered  the  man — "  gone  out 
of  the  world,  poor  cretur." 

' '  Dead  ! ' '  exclaimed  the  stranger. 

"Ay,"  said  the  man;  "if  you're  one  be- 
longing to  her,  you  may  come  and  see  her,  if  you 
like." 

"  She  was  alive  yesterday  ;  she  was  in  the 
court,  wasn't  she?"  inquired  the  stranger. 

"  Ay,  she  was,"  answered  the  man.  "  But 
after  she  was  acquitted,  there  came  a  young 
man  here  last  night :  he  said  he  was  her  brother 

"Her  brother!" 

"  He  said  so — but  J  doubt  he  told  a  lie.  How- 
ever, he  was  some  time  with  her  ;  and  before  he 
was  well  gone,  there  came  a  young  lady  to  visit 
her,  and,  poor  thing,  I  was  glad  to  see  she  'd  got 
friends.  For  the  whole  blessed  time  she  'd  been 
here  afore  the  trial,  not  a  soul  had  ever  so  much  as 
axed  if  she  was  alive  or  dead." 

The  stranger  here  clapt  his  hand  to  his  brow,  as 
if  some  painful  thought  had  crossed  him. 

"  She  was  a  gentle  cretur,"  said  the  man,  "  and 
as  patient  as  a  lamb ;  though  she  'd  a  bold  spirit 
too,  for  she  'd  never  let  on  who  gave  her  the  note  : 
my  mind  misgives  me  it  was  that  'ere  chap  as  was 
here  last  night." 

"  But  how  came  she  to  die?  What  caused  her 
death?"  inquired  the  visiter. 

"  Herself  !i"  answered  the  man  ;  "  the  inquest 's 
going  to  sit  upon  the  body  presently." 

"  But  did  n't  she  know  she  was  acquitted?"  in- 
quired the  stranger. 

"  Oh  yes,  she  did,"  said  the  man.  "  She 
knew  it  very  well ;  but,  somehow,  I  think  this 
here  business  has  to  do  with  that  'ere  young  man 
I  spoke  of.  There  was  something  about  him  I 
did  n't  like,  with  his  chin  tied  up,  and  his  hat 
over  his  eyes ;  but,  to  be  sure,  I  thought  at  the 
time  that  if  might  be  pride,  that  he  did  n't  like  to 
show  his  face,  coming  to  see  his  sister  in  such  a 
place." 

' '  Did  she  seem  in  any  particular  distress  then 
when  he  left  her?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  Why,  when  the  matron  heard  this  morning 
what  had  happened,  it  struck  her  that  there  was 
something  wild  and  strange  about  her.  She 
questioned  her  very  much  about  what  she  was 
going  to  do  when  she  got  out,  and  if  she  had  any 
friends  that  would  be  kind  to  her ;  but  she  said  she 
did  n't  want  any  friends  ;  and  she  did  n't  mean  to 
trouble  them  ;  and  she  should  provide  for  herself; 
and  so  forth — poor  cretur  !  she  meant  death,  I 
s'pose,  as  perwides  for  all  on  us." 

The  stranger  then  visited  the  body,  and  having 
obtained  an  interview  with  the  governor,  and  made 
very  particular  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  air, 
dress,  and  appearance  of  the  suspicious  visiter  of 
the  preceding  evening,  he  departed.  His  next 
visit  was  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city ;  and 
after  holding  conferences  with  him  and  other 
official  and  influential  persons,  in  which  the  day 
was  consumed,   he    again    turned  his  steps  to- 


wards the  White  Horse,  where  he  took  his  tea, 
and  went  to  bed,  desiring  to  be  called  at  five 
o'clock. 

About  two  hours  afterwards — it  was  midnight, 
and  the  inmates  of  the  little  inn  had  already  retired 
to  bed — a  knocking  was  heard  upon  the  door,  and 
a  voice  called  "  House  !"  whereupon,  the  unwil- 
ling host  got  out  of  bed,  wrapt  himself  in  a  great- 
coat, thrust  his  feet  into  his  shoes,  and  descending 
the  stairs,  inquired  "  Who  was  there  ?" 

"  A  traveller,"  answered  one  from  without. 
"  Open  the  door — I  want  a  bed." 

A  weary,  way-worn  traveller,  indeed,  this  dis- 
turber of  their  rest  appeared,  when,  having  shown 
him  into  a  parlor  the  host  struck  a  light  and  held 
it  to  his  face. 

"  I  want  a  glass  of  beer  and  a  bed,"  said  he. 

"  We  've  only  one  bed  in  the  house,"  said  the 
host,  "  and  that 's  in  a  double-bedded  room,  and  I 
don't  know  how  far  the  gentleman  that 's  sleeping 
there  may  like  your  company  ;"  not  a  very  com- 
plimentary speech  for  a  host — but  there  was  a 
strange,  wild,  reckless  look  about  the  stranger, 
and  this,  together  Avith  the  state  of  his  attire, 
which,  though  very  good,  appeared  to  be  in 
an  extraordinary  state  of  neglect, .  involuntarily 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  fugitive  from  a  mad- 
house. 

"  He  will  have  no  cause  to  object  to  me,"  an- 
swered the  traveller.  "  If  he  does  n't  disturb  me, 
I  shall  not  interfere  with  him.  I  am  too  tired  to 
interfere  with  any  one.  Pray,  is  there  a  young 
woman  here?" 

"What  young  woman?"  inquired  the  host. 
"There's  the  maid." 

"It's  my  wife  I  mean,"  replied  the  traveller. 
"  I  appointed  her  to  meet  me  here  to-day." 

"  She  's  not  come,  then,"  answered  the  host, 
forming  a  better  opinion  of  his  lodger,  and  some- 
what relieved  from  his  apprehensions. 

"  That 's  strange  !"  answered  the  traveller. 
"  However,  I  must  go  to  bed,  for  I  am  too  tired 
to  keep  up  any  longer."  So  the  landlord  lighted 
him  to  his  room,  and  left  him  the  candle.  "  You 
need  not  disturb  me,  unless  the  young  woman  I 
spoke  of  should  come,"  said  he,  calling  after 
the  host  as  he  descended  the  stairs.  "  I  am 
very  much  in  want  of  rest,  and  will  take  my  sleep 
out." 

"Hush!"  said  the  landlord,  "you'll  disturb 
your  fellow-lodger." 

The  traveller  closed  the  door.  The  host,  who 
slept  below,  turned  into  bed,  and  was  asleep  again 
in  a  minute  ;  but  presently  he  opened  his  eyes 
with  a  start — "  What 's  that  ?  Another  traveller 
calling  '  House  ! '  Surely  there  was  a  voice — a 
cry  !  No,  all  is  quiet — it  was  fancy — a  dream  of 
some  uneasy  sleeper,  or  his  own  disturbed  brain 
rehearsijg  the  just  acted  scene — it  must  be  ;"  so 
he  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  slept  till 
morning.  ■ 

"  It 's  five  o'clock,  sir,"  cried  the  Boots,  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  traveller.  A  voice  seemed 
to  answer  from  within  ;  and  the  worthy  functionary, 
satisfied  that  he  had  done  what  he  was  ordered, 
went  below,  and  with  brush  and  blacking  com- 
menced his  day's  business. 

"  Does  that  'ere  gentleman  as  is  going  by  the 
coach  want  any  breakfast  afore  he  goes,  Jem?" 
said  the  sleepy  bar-maid,  thrusting  her  head  out 
of  the  nook  she  slept  in.  "I  wish  you  'd  go  up 
and  ax  him.  There  's  no  need  for  me  to  get  up 
if  he  doesn't,  you  know."     So  Jem  went  up 
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stairs,  and  having  knocked  at  the  door,  proposed 
the  question.  Again  there  was  a  sound  from 
within,  but  as  he  could  not  distinguish  the  words, 
he  took  leave  to  open  the  door.  All  was  dim — 
the  window  curtain  was  not  undrawn — 'the  gentle- 
man could  not  be  up — "  He  '11  never  go  by  this 
day's  coach,"  thought  Jem.  Then  there  was 
a  sound — something  strange  between  a  sob  and 
a  groan  :  and  as  his  eyes  became  gradually  ac- 
customed to  the  imperfect  light,  he  distinguished  a 
figure  sitting  on  the  bed  nearest  the  door. 

"  You  '11  be  too  late,  sir,"  said  he  ;  "  the  coach 
will  be  up  directly."    ■ 

No  answer the  .gentleman  must  have  been 

taken  ill.  So  Jem  stept  across  the  room  and  un- 
drew the  window  curtain,  that  he  might  see  what 
was  the  matter.  Then  he  perceived  that  the 
figure  on  the  bed-side  was  strange  to  him.  Jem 
did  not  sleep  in  the  house,  and  had  not  heard  of 
the  late  traveller.  He  would  have  been  strange  to 
anybody — indeed,  his  own  mother  would  not  have 
known  him — half  undressed,  wijh  dishevelled  hair 
and  distorted  features — his  eyes  bleared  with  tears, 
his  face  livid,  his  shirt  stained  with  blood — there 
sat  William  Guinnis,  a  living  and  breathing  im- 
personation of  misery  and  remorse,  whilst  ever  and 
anon  a  sob  burst  from  his  laboring  breast,  that 
seemed  as  if  it  would  rend  it  asunder.  On  the 
ground  lay  the  other  traveller,  dead — murdered,  as 
it  seemed  ;  but  William  declared,~and  it  was  be- 
lieved, that  he  had  done  it  in  self-defence,  not 
knowing,  at  first,  who  he  was  struggling  with. 
Henry  Edmunds,  Fanny's  brother,  who  was  sleep- 
ing in  the  other  bed,  had  been  awakened  by  Wil- 
liam's arrival,  and  recognized  his  voice  ;  and  his 
morning's  inquiries  having  satisfied  him  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  his  sister's  destruction,  he  had 
attacked  him  with  all  the  violence  of  exasperation 
and  revenge. 

William  Guinnis  was  tried  for  the  murder,  but 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  culpable  homicide. 
For  the  other  offence  of  which  he  was  suspected — 
circulating  the  note — he  did  not  live  to  be  tried. 
He  died  in  prison,  during  his  previous  incarcera- 
tion, of  a  broken,  and  we  think  we  may  say,  a 
contrite  heart.  If  suffering  and  sorrow  could 
expiate  his  faults,  we  may  hope  they  were  for- 
given him. 

His  young  widow  spent  the  rest  of  her  days  at 
Clayton  farm  ;  but  his  unhappy  mother  did  not 
long  survive  him  ;  she  wept  away  her  life  in  bitter 
tears,  that  she  had  not  wisely  corrected  his  early 
deviations  from  honesty  and  truth,  and  taught 
him,  from  the  beginning,  to  love  virtue  above  all 
things. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE    POSITION    OF    LITERARY    MEN. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  in  a  short  paper  in  the  Art- 
Union,  on  recently  deceased  men  of  genius,  speaks 
a  few  poignant  words  respecting  the  condition  of 
the  literary  laborer  in  this  country.  Mr.  Laman 
Blanchard  perished  in  the  most  miserable  manner 
at  forty-one,  for  want  of  a  kind  friend  to  enable 
him  to  take  that  rest  which  was  required  for  his 
overwrought  brain.  Thomas  Hood,  during  his  last 
illness,  was  obliged  to  "  write  wit  while  propped 
by  pillows,"  and  produced  the  chapters  of  an  un- 
finished novel  "between  the  intervals  and  beatings 
of  heart  disease."  Well  may  Mrs.  Hall  add, 
"Alas,   what   do  those   endure   who   write    for 


bread  !"  The  fact  of  these  two  men — men  of 
amiable,  virtuous,  and  even  prudent  conduct — 
dying  in  the  prime  of  life  without  having  been 
able  to  raise  themselves  above  the  pressure  of  im- 
mediate want,  or  make  any  provision  for  their 
families,  is  calculated  to  awaken  a  strong  feeling 
respecting  the  position  of  literary  men  generally. 
Can  it  be  quite  right  that,  while  commerce  rewards 
its  votaries  so  handsomely,  the  man  of  superior 
mind,  if  he  chooses  to  obey  its  impulse  to  the  grati- 
fication and  instruction  of  his  fellow-creatures,  is 
almost  sure  of  a  life  of  mean  struggles,  a  prema- 
ture death,  and  the  rendition  of  his  widow  and 
children  into  the  mercy  of  the  charitable?  The 
proportion  of  service  to  the  general  cause  surely 
demands  some  other  distribution  of  the  general 
wealth.  Yet  how  is  such  a  change  to  be,  even  in 
the  slightest  degree,  effected  ?  The  arrangement 
established  in  society  for  the  reward  of  all  its  indus- 
trious members  is,  that  they  receive  a  price  for  what 
they  have  to  sell.  The  author  endeavors  to  take 
advantage  of  the  plan  by  throwing  the  productions 
of  his  brain  into  the  form  of  books.  But  the  lucra- 
tiveness  of  books  is  a  matter  of  perfect  accident, 
and  nearly  altogether  irrespective  of  their  utility 
to  the  public.  There  is  nothing  like  an  assurance, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  that  a  literary  work  of  great 
excellence  and  originality  shall  be  well  rewarded 
in  this  manner.  The  most  exquisite  short  poem, 
on  which  the  world  is  to  hang  delighted  forever, 
and  which  is  to  make  for  its  author  an  undying 
reputation,  will  bring  only  a  few  pounds  from  a 
magazine  at  the  most ;  a  meritorious  history,  cost- 
ing years  of  labor,  will  be  ten  before  the  public 
without  returning  one  penny  to  the  writer;  while 
novels  that  only  serve  to  amuse  the  passing  hour, 
or  compilations  of  no  merit  but  that  of  being 
adroitly  addressed  to  a  public  need,  will  be  com- 
paratively well  remunerated.  There  was  a  great 
noise  made  a  few  years  ago,  about  extension  of 
copyright,  as  favorable  to  the  interests  of  authors  ; 
but  if  one  in  a  thousand  ever  receive  benefit  from 
it,  it  will  be  a  wonder.  Even  of  successful  books, 
except  in  a  few  brilliant  instances,  the  profits  are 
little,  compared  with  the  gains  of  successful  busi- 
ness. The  author,  unlike  the  man  of  trade,  can 
depute  no  share  of  his  work.  He  cannot  profit  by 
those  huge  combinations  of  the  labor  of  others 
which  make  the  factory  man  a  kind  of  baron  among 
his  retainers.  He  must  work  out  the  whole  for 
himself;  and,  after  all,  if  he  can  induce  a  book- 
seller to  publish  for  him,  taking  the  one  half  of 
the  profits  for  the  risk  attending  all  literary  specu- 
lations, be  is  considered  as  well  off.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  author,  while  in  society  a  prominent  and 
important  being,  far  beyond  most  traders  and  fac- 
tors, cannot  live  on  a  level  with  even  the  mediocre 
of  that  class,  cannot  indeed  emerge  for  a  moment 
from  a  humble  obscurity,  without  the  greatest 
danger.  He  can  hardly  return  a  cup  of  tea  for  the 
profuse  dinner  to  which  the  shopkeeper  invites 
him,  except  at  the  hazard  of  degrading  embarrass- 
ments. Society  brings  him  forward  for  its  own 
gratification,  or  from  a  sense  that  he  deserves  a 
high  social  place  ;  but  when  it  hears  that  he  has 
been  tempted  by  the  common  and  natural  wish  to 
reciprocate  civilities  with  it,  and  has  fallen  into 
pecuniary  difficulties  in  consequence,  it  condemns 
him  mercilessly,  according  to  the  prevalent  rule  in 
this  country  with  regard  to  everything  in  the  form  of 
debt.  In  short,  the  fate  of  a  literary  man  chancing 
to  have  the  extraordinary  prudential  gifts  that 
would  be  required  of  him,  and  having  nothing  be- 
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yond  his  pen  to  look  to,  is — there  is  no  disguising 
the  fact — a  cottage  or  a  garret.  He  is  condemned 
to  personal  obscurity  of  the  most  profound  shade, 
while  nominally  blazing  in  the  light  of  day.  Could 
there  be  a  greater  anomaly  ?  We  expect  the  self- 
denial  of  those  rare  beings — the  Cincinnatuses,  the 
Dentatuses,  the  Andrew  Marvels — from  a  large 
class,  living  unavoidably  in  a  constant  exposure  to 
the  temptations  of*  the  most  luxurious  community 
on  earth.  It  is  the  merest  silliness  to  look  for  such 
fruit  from  such  circumstances.  We  may  deplore, 
we  may  often  see  special  reason  to  condemn,  but 
we  must  also  be  fully  sensible  that  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  society  for  the  remuneration  and 
sustenance  of  authors  are,  in  the  first  place,  blame- 
able,  and  that,  while  human  nature  is  what  it  is, 
we  have  no  title  to  hope  that  these  men,  as  a  class, 
will  ever  be  greatly  different  from  what  they  are. 

The  utter  falsity  of  the  position  of  the  literary 
class  is  shown  by  one  painful  fact,  that  the  book- 
sellers, the  men  who  are  most  connected  with  them 
in  business,  have  universally,  in  London  at  least, 
a  low  opinion  of  them.  It  is  one  of  the  facts,  never 
told  in  print,  but  everywhere  heard  in  private,  that 
the  literary  men  residing  in  the  metropolis  are  gen- 
erally regarded  by  their  publishers  with  the  utmost 
degree  of  distrust.  To  show  how  truly  this  is  the 
case,  we  shall  relate  a  little  anecdote.  A  pub- 
lisher of  high  standing  said  one  day  to  his  head 

clerk,  "  Why,  there  is ,  [mentioning  the  name 

of  a  retail  bookseller  who  had  been  in  business  for 
some  time,  but  who  was  also  a  writer  of  books ;] 
he  seems  to  be  doing  well.  I  think  we  might  sub- 
scribe with  him" — [that  is,  let  him  have  new 
books  upon  an  open  account.]  "  Oh,  sir,"  said  the 
official,  with  a  hard  knowing  look,  but  in  the  sim- 
plest earnest,  "don't  you  know?  He's  an  au- 
thor." "Oh,"  said  the  other ;  "  to  be  sure  he  is. 
I  had  quite  forgot."  No  more  was  said,  because 
it  was  understood  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
man's  being  an  author  was  a  proof  of  his  not  being 
entitled  to  credit.  We  cannot  believe,  no  one 
having  any  faith  in  human  nature  can  believe,  that 
it  is  natural  and  unavoidable  for  the  highest  intel- 
lects to  be  deficient  in  morale;  it  must  be  mainly  the 
effect  of  erroneous  circumstances  pressing  unduly 
on  those  minds. 

The  unsoundness  is  manifest.  What  is  to  be 
the  cure  ?  Unfortunately,  in  England,  all  remedies 
for  great  public  evils  are  Utopian.  We  therefore 
suggest  none,  but  leave  the  evil,  for  the  mean 
time,  to  be  digested  in  the  public  mind. 
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With  aspect  south,  my  little  room 
Should  ever  be  exempt  from  gloom, 
In  straight  white  shafts  the  morning  sun, 
From  the  east  should  inward  run  ; 
And  the  last  faint  streak  of  day, 
Through  the  western  pane  should  stray, 
And  cooling  chintz  of  fashion  old, 
Retaining  still  its  careful  fold, 
Should  cover  all  the  spacious  chairs, 
And  seem  to  speak  of  housewife  cares. 
So  dumb  the  carpet  should  be  wrought, 
No  sounds  of  footsteps  might  be  caught, 
Much  less  sly  Nan's,  whose  sweet  surprise 
Should  be  to  creep,  with  laughing  eyes, 
On  fearful  tiptoe  up  behind, 
With  little  hands  to  make  me  blind. 

Of  pictures  round  I  would  have  few, 
But  all  of  nature  speaking  true. 


A  Constable,  so  lucid  sweet, 

On  sultry  days  my  eyes  to  greet ; 

As  boys  who  splash  beside  a  brook, 

So  dewy  cool  should  be  its  look. 

And  Danby,  chiefest  of  his  band, 

Within  the  compass  of  my  hand 

Should  picture  me  a  desert  vast, 

A  toiling  caravan  o'ercast, 

And  foundered  'mid  the  burning  sand. 

And  on  the  wall  towards  the  east 

I  would  have  an  endless  feast, 

A  landscape  of  that  rare  old  Cuyp, 

Of  breathing  full,  and  sun-warmth  ripe; 

And  when  the  great  orb  downward  roll'd, 

Along  the  wall  the  squares  of  gold 

Athwart  its  face  should  slowly  melt, 

Whilst  nature  art,  art  nature  felt. 

Not  all  alone  I  'd  keep  apart 
This  room  from  her  who  shared  my  heart, 
And  as  affection  ever  masks 
The  sacredness  of  pure  love  tasks, 
My  own  dear  girl  should  often  find 
Excuses  perfect  to  her  mind  ; 
"  Her  fuschia,  lacking  water,  drooped  ;" 
Or,  "The  long  curtains  were  unlooped." 
And  on  such  small  pretexts  as  these, 
She  should  be  my  fondest  tease  ; 
Disturbing  me  from  deepest  books 
By  constant  hindrance  of  sweet  looks. 

One  window  should  be  trellissed  deep 
With  jasmine  stems,  and  you  should  peep 
An  arm's  depth  through  the  shelt'ring  green  • 
And  there  should  struggle  up  between 
A  rose  tree,  and  its  blooms  above, 
Heavy  as  woman's  heart  with  love, 
Should,  when  the  fitful  winds  bode  rain, 
Throb  gently  'gainst  the  casement  pane. 
The  lattice  I  'd  have  open  wide 
(The  hind'ring  stems  just  pushed  aside) 
Upon  the  cool  deep  grass  of  June, 
'Thwart    which    there    should    be    swathes 

beat  down, 
Such  as  we  trench  with  feet  all  white 
From  dusty  roads  with  pure  delight, 
Just  issuing  from  the  city  hived, 
With  pure  delight  and  heart  revived 
That  we  have  lived  once  more  to  feel 
God's  breath  about  the  country  steal. 
And  when  an  idle  fit  came  on, 
I  'd  ope  the  window,  and  the  song 
Of  birds  in  high-up  branches  clear 
Let  in  upon  my  charmed  ear. 
And  as  I  lay  at  length,  the  breeze 
From  base  to  spire  the  poplar  trees 
Should  ever  stir  with  slumberous  song, 
Whilst  quivered  all  their  leafy  throng. 
And,  like  a  fall  of  summer  snow, 
The  apple  blooms  should  softly  flow, 
Till  every  nook  within  the  room 
Was  filled  with  drifts  of  fresh  perfume. 
Then  musing,  half  awake,  I  'd  lie, 
And,  as  I  gazed,  a  bird  should  fly 
Swiftly  across  the  window  pane, 
And  then  a  full  shrill  note  should  strain, 
Right  in  my  ear,  and  as  I  mused, 
Both  sight  and  sound  should  grow  confused  ; 
But  still,  within  my  inmost  brain, 
That  bird's  song  should  bring  back  again 
With  one  sad  touch  of  sense  refined, 
Some  old  forgotten  state  of  mind. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Morning  Chronicle,  said  to  be  Lord  Palm- 
erston's  organ,  finds  great  fault  with  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  for  the  article  on  Oregon  which  we 
copy  into  this  number  ;  accusing  the  Reviewer  of 
desertion. — This  article  probably  indicates  the 
terms  upon  which  the  question  will  be  settled. 

This  number  of  the  Living  Age  does  not  contain 
as  great  a  variety  as  usual,  but  we  think  it  good. 
Two  such  articles  as  Oregon  and  Luther  are 
enough  to  give  a  character  to  it. 

From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Walsh  to  the  National 
Intelligencer,  dated  Paris,  15  July,  we  copy  two 
paragraphs : — 

"The  Journal  des  Debats  of  this  morning  has 
just  come  into  my  hands,  with  its  editorial  ambi- 
tious essay  of  more  than  four  broad  columns  on 
General  Jackson.  Professor  Michel  Chevalier 
has  subscribed  his  initials  to  this  manifesto  against 
American  democracy.  It  is  in  the  same  vein  in 
which  he  wrote  of  the  general  in  his  letters  from 
the  United  States.  It  abounds  with  erroneous  and 
mistaken  judgments.  The  biographical  sketch 
embraces  a  dreadful  picture  of  Western  habits. 
The  memory  of  Jackson  is  arraigned  on  all  scores. 
He  is  charged  with  having  changed  the  United 
States  considerably  for  the  worse  ;  the  American 
people  being  no  longer  susceptible  of  rational  con- 
trol or  direction,  but  subject  to  democratic  passions 
alone.  The  annexation  of  Texas  is  ascribed  to 
the  Jackson  spirit  and  policy  :  '  that  policy  of  en- 
croachment (envahissement)  which  looks  to  unity 
under  the  same  law  and  head  for  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  '  Pole  on  both 
oceans.'  The  project  may  succeed,  says  the 
professor ;  he  trembles,  however,  for  the  Amer- 
ican Union  and  liberty  ;  he  apprehends  the  indefi- 
nite extension  of  negro  slavery  and  the  formation 
of  three  or  four  rival  empires.  He  ends  with  the 
remark  that  Jackson's  memory  is  big  with  glory 
and  evil ;  but  Washington's  is  all  lustre  and  good. 
So  blows  the  ministerial  wind  in  Paris." 

"  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  the  1st  instant 
has  an  article  of  twenty-three  pages,  by  an  elegant 
author,  St.  Beuve,  on  the  life,  character,  habits, 
and  writings  of  Desaugiers,  whose  vaudevilles 
and  songs  are  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  desert 
and  popularity.     I  mention  the  article  particularly 
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because  the  admirable  chansonnier  lived  in  our 
city  of  Baltimore  in  the  years  1795  and  1796, 
along  with  his  sister,  and  may  be  remembered  by 
such  of  its  elders  as  relished  music  and  the  most 
captivating  French  vivacity  in  social  intercourse. 
Desaugiers  was  born  in  Provence  in  1772  ;  carried 
to  San  Domingo  in  his  youth  ;  and  driven  thence, 
by  the  negro  insurrection,  to  the  United  States. 
His  life  was  saved  by  an  American  captain,  who 
gave  him  free  passage  out  of  gratitude  for  musical 
treats  at  the  houses  where  he  was  met  in  better 
times.  He  returned  to  France  in  1797  ;  suffered 
in  prison ;  travelled  throughout  the  convulsed 
departments  as  leader  of  an  orchestra  and  occa- 
sional actor ;  and,  finally,  became  the  delight  of 
Paris  by  his  dramatic  and  poetical  effusions  and 
matchless  convivial  powers.     He  died  in  1827." 

To  show  the  great  consumption  of  Iron  in  Eng- 
land, we  copy  from  the  American  Rail-road 
Journal,  of  24  July,  an  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Gerard  Ralston,  of  London  : — 

"  You  have  already  published  in  your  Railway 
Journal  the  fact  that  one  house  in  Walker,  near 
Newcastle,  is  building  fifteen  iron  ships  (for  sails) 
for  colliers,  and  I  have  to  inform  you  that  one  ship- 
building house  here  employs  nothing  but  iron,  and 
that  they  have  on  their  stocks  constantly  seven 
iron  steamers,  and  as  fast  as  one  is  launched 
another  is  commenced  on  the  ways  she  has  just 
left.  This  house  had  on  their  books  orders  for 
eighty-three  steamers  a  few  months  ago  ;  how 
many  they  have  now,  I  know  not,  but  probably 
many  more,  as  the  popularity  of  iron  as  a  material 
for  building  vessels  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
number  of  iron  vessels  building  by  other  houses  in 
London,  besides  Hull,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Leith, 
Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
&c,  would  really  surprise  you  if  I  had  time  to  col- 
lect the  facts  on  this  subject.  The  consumption  of 
iron  for  house-building,  particularly  for  roofs, 
floors,  joists,  columns,  window  sills  and  shutters, 
and  other  parts  of  houses,  is  very  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  consumption  for  other  purposes  is  also 
rapidly  increasing,  and  I  will  mention  only  one 
more  fact  to  illustrate  this.  I  took  some  American 
friends,  a  short  time  ago,  to  the  engineering  estab- 
lishment of  Sir  John  Rennie,  to  see  nine  pairs  of 
huge  gates  intended  for  the  locks  of  the  dock  of 
the  great  government  naval  station  of  Sebastipole, 
in  South  Russia.     These  gates  of  eourse  consisted 
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of  cast  iron  ribs  and  ties,  and  the  filling  up  was  of 
wrought  (boiler)  iron,  and  were  64  feet  broad  by 
32  feet  high,  and  each  gate  weighing  nearly  100 
tons,  making  1,800  tons  of  iron  for  these  eighteen 
gates.  I  should  weary  you  if  I  were  to  continue 
to  relate  facts  to  show  the  greatly  increased  con- 
sumption of  iron  because  it  is  cheap.  It  will  be  so 
in  our  country  also  if  we  reduce  the  price,  and  the 
iron-masters  in  the  United  States  will  be  more 
profited  by  selling  1 ,000  tons  at  $  50  per  ton  than 
by  selling  500  tons  at  $75  per  ton.  Nothing 
stimulates  consumption  so  much  as  low  prices,  and 
nothing  checks  it  so  much  as  high  prices." 


"  New  Theory  of  the  Gulf  Stream,"  is 
the  title  of  an  article  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Maga- 
zine for  August,  by  John  A.  Parker,  Esq.  From 
information  furnished  by  Captain  Tilyou,  an  old 
and  respectable  shipmaster  of  New  York,  Mr.  P. 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  "  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
a  sub-marine  current  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
becomes  heated  in  its  passage  through  regions 
heated  by  neighboring  volcanoes."  This  theory, 
says  the  Sun,  is  certainly  more  rational  than  any 
before  advanced.  Observations  in  the  Gulf,  near 
where  the  current  was  supposed  to  rise,  the  extra- 
ordinary temperature  of  the  current  (26°  higher 
than  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  under  the  equator,) 
and  the  fact  that  a  species  of  bitumen,  such  as  is 
found  in  natural  lakes  or  springs  in  Mexico,  is  con- 
tinually thrown  up  in  the  centre  of  the  Gulf,  accu- 
mulating on  the  coast  in  such  quantities  that  navi- 
gators collect  it  to  use  as  a  varnish — all  seem 
to  favor  the  theory  of  Captain  Tilyou  and  Mr. 
Parker. 

Should  this  theory  be  supported  by  further  dis- 
covery, it  may  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
intended  canal  between  the  two  oceans.  The 
'wearing  away  of  the  superincumbent  crust  may 
reflect  the  object  without  any  work  of  man. 

Greeley  Sf  WElrath,  New  York,  have  issued 
two  works  which  we  can  earnestly  recommend  : 
Mr.  Skinner's  Farmer's  Library  for  August ;  and 
Dr.  Lardner'g  Lectures,  Part  7. 

Harper  <Sr  Brothers  have  published  No.  8  of  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy,  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  family  library  ;  A  Chance  Medley 
-of  Light  Matter,  by  T..  C.  Grattan  ;  and  two 
more  numbers  of  the  Wandering  Jew  ;  and  No. 
173  of  their  Family  Library,  being  the  Travels  of 
Marco  Polo. 

Wiley  6f  Putnam  have  sent  us  the  17th  No.  of 
their  Library  of  Choice  Reading — being  Hazlitt's 
Characters  of  Shakspeare.  They  have  also  pub- 
lished the  very  excellent  "Travels  in  North 
America,"  by  Dr.  Lyell,  of  which  we  give  a  re- 
view in  this  number.  And  we  have  received 
from  Messrs.  Jordan  &  Co.  the  August  number  of 
the  American  Review. 

Mr..  Dwight's  American  Penny  Magazine 
reaches  us  regularly  every  week.  For  one  dollar, 
sent  by  mail,  postage  not  paid,  this  work  will  be 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  for  one  year. 
Address  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.,  New  York. 


EUROPEAN    RAILROADS. 

Those  who  thought  last  year  that  the  railroad 

movement  in  Europe  was  merely  speculative,  now 

:  acknowledge  their  error,  and  begin  to  consider  it 

;  in  its  true  light,  as  one  of  those  changes  in  the 


mode  of  intercommunication  which  marks  an  era 
in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  enumeration  of  these  great  works,  which 
we  extract  from  an  English  paper,  does  not  include 
those  of  Austria  or  Italy,  nor  does  it  embrace 
many  of  the  French  and  German  roads.  It  is  con- 
fined to  one  great  aorta  of  this  system  of  circula- 
tion, and  yet  in  that  one  line  comprises  a  length  of 
more  than  two  thousand  miles. 

GREAT  VERTEBRAL  RAILROAD    THROUGH    EUROPE  TO 
ASIA. 

In  looking  at  the  map  of  the  railroads  in  Eu- 
rope, either  already  executed  or  projected,  a  grand 
vertebral  line  of  communication  may  be  perceived 
stretching  from  Lisbon  to  Konigsberg,  the  capital 
of  Eastern  Prussia.  The  following  is  the  enume- 
ration and  length  of  the  various  railroads  compos- 
ing this  gigantic  line  : — 

1.  From  Lisbon  to  Madrid,  still  only  projected, 
by  an  Anglo-Portuguese  Spanish  company,  by 
Alcantara,  Almaraz,  Talavera,  and  Escalona, 
showing  a  length  of  ...     .  English  miles      350 

2.  From  Madrid  to  the  frontier  of  France,  near 
Bayonne,  passing  by  Calatayel  and  Painpe- 
luna,  projected  by  an  English  company,  about      250 

3.  From  Bayonne  to  Bordeaux,  several  companies 
formed — projected  (except  the  part  between 
Bordeaux  and  Teste,  now  open  to  the  public)  .      112 

4.  From  Bordeaux  to  Orleans,  by  Angouleme, 
Poictiers,  and  Tours  ;  in  course  of  execution ; 
conceded  to  the  company  Mackenzie     .     .     .      288 

5.  From  Orleans  to  Paris  ;  conceded  to  a  French 
company,  and  open  to  circulation  from  1843     .        83 

6.  The  Great  Northern  Line  from  Paris,  by  Creil, 
'   Clermont,   Amiens,   and  Arras,  to  Lille  and 

Valenciennes ;   a  line  executed  by  the  state, 

and  almost  terminated 210 

7.  From  the  frontier  of  France,  or  rather  from 
Valenciennes  to  Brussels  ;  executed  by  the 
Belgian  government,  and  open  to  the  public 
since  1841 52 

8.  From  Brussels  to  Liege  ;  executed  by  the  Bel- 
gian government 48 

9.  From  Liege  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Cologne, 
open  to  the  public  since  1843 104 

10.  From  Cologne,  by  Minden,  Hanover,  and  Hi- 
delsheim,  to  Brunswick,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction        210 

11.  From  Brunswick,  by  Magdeburg,  to  Berlin, 
terminated 100 

12.  From  Berlin  to  Stettin,  along  the  Baltic  Sea, 
terminated 90 

13.  From  Stettin,  by  Stolen,  Dantzic,  and  Elbing, 
to  Konigsberg,  in  course  of  execution  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Prussian  government 241 

Total  length 2,138 

This  grand  European  line  will  not  stop  short  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pregel.  If  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
gives  permission,  a  company  will  immediately  offer 
to  extend  it  by  Tilsit,  Kowno,  Wilna  and  Smo- 
lensko,  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia ;  and  it 
would  be  a  still  more  easy  matter  to  centinue  it  in 
the  direction  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  Memel,  Mittau, 
Riga  and  Dorpat.  This  grand  line  would  thus  be 
joined  to  the  railway  which  the  autocrat  is  at  pres- 
ent constructing  between  the  two  capitals  of  his 
empire,  a  railroad  which  he  intends  continuing  to 
Nishnei-Novogorod,  a  commercial  town  situated 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Volga  and  the  Oka,  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  traders  of  Europe  and  central  Asia. 
From  Nishnei-Novogorod  steamers  descend  the 
Volga  to  Kasan  and  Astrachan.  Thus,  should 
peace  continue,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  a  short 
time  in  travelling  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus 
to  the  very  centre  of  Asia.— -New  York  Evening 
Post. 
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From  Jerrold's  Magazine. 
UNFASHIONABLE    MOVEMENTS. 

About  three  houses  distant  from  mine,  there 
lives  a  family — whose  greatest  pleasure  seems  to 
lie  in  the  court  and  great-world  columns  of  a  cer- 
tain journal.  Does  her  most  gracious  majesty 
accept  a  cotton  ball  wound  on  a  new  principle,  or 
his  royal  highness,  the  prince,  vouchsafe  to  cast 
an  eye  of  protecting  taste  on  a  new  Balfour  of 
Burley  plaid,  my  girls  are  sure  to  be  favored  with 
a  call  from  the  Miss  Le  Grands — with  the  intelli- 
gence, conveyed  in  tones  of  a  befitting  solemnity. 
Should  a  Viscount  Seagreen,  well  versed  in  pri- 
vate theatricals,  condescend  to  sing  "  Coal-black 
Rose,"  at  some  peace-making  dinner  of  masters 
and  men  after  a  miner's  strike,  we  go  through  a 
perfect  "jubilate"  of  admiration  of  the  disinterest- 
edness of  our  nobility ;  and  if  a  marchioness  by 
chance  be  found  at  such  a  scene,  looking  on  from 
the  gallery,  the  satisfaction  almost  rises  to  the 
point  of  emotion  rendered  speechless  by  "  pride  of 
sex."  Not  an  aristocratic  marriage,  or  birth; 
not  a  court  petticoat,  or  royal  command,  is  over- 
looked by  these  worthy  gentlewomen.  We  be- 
lieved for  a  long  time  that  they  must  be  cousins 
at  least  of  Mr.  Boyle,  the  gentleman  who  keeps 
the  red  book  by  double  entry ;  but  I  am  now  satis- 
fied it  is  purely  a  case  of  quick  sympathies  :  and 
their  knowledge  is  in  their  own  circle  thought  at 
once  genteel  and  pleasant.  Me  it  always  bewilders 
a  little  :  sometimes  it  sets  me  a-thinking  ;  and  last 
evening,  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  their  choos- 
ing to  marshal  the  chairs  in  my  little  back  parlor, 
to  give  my  daughters  a  notion  of  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  the  great  personages  assembled  at  Stowe, 
I  begged  to  be  excused  any  more  ;  and  they  went 
home  in  a  huff,  muttering  something  about  radi- 
cals, and  "  a  narrow  mercantile  spirit."  I  dare 
say  I  may  have  been  sharper  than  was  civil.  Only 
lords  and  ladies,  perhaps,  ought  to  lose  their  tem- 
pers ;  unless  it  be  laureates  when  standing  up  for 
their  "  privileges." 

But,  I  say,  all  this  empty  stuff  about  "  fashion- 
able movements,"  made  me  begin  to  count  over 
sundry  unfashionable  ones,  worth  the  world's 
recollocting.  I  don't  mean  those  on  a  large  scale  ; 
which  are  called  riots,  monster  meetings,  and  the 
.ike.  They  make  noise  enough.  A  burning 
Rome  is  as  sure  to  be  recollected  as  a  Nero  play- 
ing on  his  barbiton  (as  somebody  calls  a  violin  ;) 
and  philosophers  and  politicians  must  settle  how 
far  the  fiddle  may  or  may  not  have  had  to  do  with 
the  fire.  But  I  think  that  Alexander  Bethune 
and  his  brother  John,  the  one  a  Scottish  quarry- 
man,  the  other  a  Scottish  grieve,  who  worked 
hard,  died  young,  owed  no  man  anything,  educat- 
ed themselves  to  the  presumptuous  point  of  writing 
wise  essays,  simple  tales,  and  sweet  verses — 
were  as  worthy  of  being  chronicled — when  culti- 
vating widows'  gardens  at  holiday  hours,  out  of 
charity,  or  when  installing  their  old  parents  in 
the  house  their  own  hands  and  their  own  savings 
had  builded — as  any  of  the  Viscounts  Seagreen  or 
Marchionesses  of  Whortleberry  aforesaid.  Then 
when  I  read  of  aristocratic  travellers,  "  putting 
up"  with  the  Desert,  and  making  the  best  of  an 
Egyptian  tomb  for  a  lodgment — by  aid  of  enthu- 
siasm, a  firman,  a  dragoman,  and  a  heavy  bag  of 
piastres — wherefore,  say  I,  should  one  not  pay 
one's  peppercorn  rate  of  honor  to  the  sympathizers 
who  have  no  ambassadorial  sanction,  no  banker's 
book,  nor  umbrella  of  comforts  (as  the  Easterns 


have  it?) — such  persons,  for  instance,  as  the  poor 
country  actor,  who  walked  some  sixty  miles  across 
the  country  to  be  in  for  the  first  night  of  "  Ion  ;" 
or  the  wandering  German  apprentices,  whom  a 
townsman  of  mine  met  with  on  the  Rhine,  who 
had  trudged  as  far,  barefoot,  and  carrying  heavy 
knapsacks,  to  offer  a  humble  present  of  paper 
envelopes  to  M.  Liszt,  the  pianoforte  player, 
because  he  had  travelled  twice  as  far  to  play  for  a 
gymnasium  of  poor  students  !  Scott  thought  the 
progress  of  Jeannie  Deans  as  well  worth  writing 
as  Queen  Elizabeth's  (on  her  side-saddle)  to  the 
princely  palace  of  Kenilworth.  Let  me  see  whe- 
ther I  cannot,  out  of  this  shabby  storehouse  of  a 
memory  of  mine,  rummage  out  a  "  movement"  or 
two  made  in  the  paths  of  patronage,  sacrifice,  and 
benevolence,  as  intrinsically  curious  as  the  "  short 
and  easy  steps  in  self-indulgence,"  which  the  Le 
Grands  of  the  earth  contemplate,  till  they  are 
dazzled  by  the  effulgence  into  a  sort  of  tipsy  ope- 
ratic imitation  of  the  same. 


MARTHA    ROSSITER  S    TWO   JOURNEYS. — PART   I. 

In  the  time  I  am  speaking  of — thank  God  !  it  is 
passed,  or  fast  passing — a  conscience  was  one  of 
"  the  privileges,"  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  might  call 
it;  which,  if  belonging  to  the  heads  of  firms,  was 
not  accorded  to  their  clerks — at  election  time. 
Londoners,  however  well  read  in  parliamentary 
blue  books,  can't  conceive  how  bad  matters  used 
to  be  in  the  provincial  towns  ;  and  how  far  repre- 
sentation meant  tipsy  Tyranny  on  the  one  side, 
and,  on  the  other,  ragged  Honesty  holding  out 
both  hands  behind  its  back  for  gold.  In  a  certain 
town,  the  house  of  Mullins  and  Gotobed  had 
always  taken  a  lion's  share  in  every  contest ;  or, 
to  be  precise,  the  senior  partner  thereof  had  done 
so — Mr.  Gotobed  being  of  the  Quaker  persuasion  ; 
who  might  advise,  but,  to  use  his  own  phrase- 
ology, "  did  not  feel  free  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  public  matters."  The  freemen  in  Mr. 
Mullins'  employment  were  always  a  bone  of  the 
extremest  contention.  They  were  carefully  kept 
together  ;  never  allowed  to  go  to  the  poll  till  the 
eleventh  hour  ;  and  were  known  as  the  "  dearest 
lot"  of  men  with  which  innocent  members  or  their 
honorable  committees  had  to  treat.  Whether  in 
the  whig  or  tory  interest,  I  shan't  say. 

Thus,  William  Rossiter,  the  book-keeper,  must 
be  supposed  to  have  known  well  what  he  was 
about,  on  a  certain  Friday  of  the  year  182-,  when 
he  was  missing  from  the  warehouse-room ;  in 
which  the  Mullins'  "plumpers,"  by  old  custom, 
were  holding  a  Saturnal,  prior  to  their  turning  the 
scale  of  a  fiercely  contested  election.  Yet  he  was 
but  a  shadowy  and  a  shabby-looking  figure  for  a 
martyr ;  a  puny,  shaking  object,  never  credited 
with  a  soul  he  could  call  his  own  ;  and  whose 
body — well-a-day  ! — was  cased  in  the  same  dusty 
coat  and  patched  shoes  from  June  to  January. 
Some  people  said  he  was  pinching  himself  to  get 
his  son  into  the  church  ;  some  to  insure  his  life, 
for  the  sake  of  his  poor  humpbacked  daughter. 
But  when  three  souls  are  to  be  kept  on  seventy 
pounds  a-year  (and  neither  perquisites  nor  pre- 
sents,) threadbare  dress  and  patches  need  not 
cause  much  speculation,  I  apprehend;  save  to 
that  class  of  speculators  who,  when  the  poor  fail 
to  get  bread,  "  wonder  the  wretches  can't  live  on 
pie-crust." 

But  there  is  a  higher  courage  than  to  be  merely 
absent   from   duty — the   audacity   of   opposition. 
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Rossiter — monstrous  as  it  will  sound  in  the  ears 
of  all  thinking  men — chose,  Covenanter-wise,  "to 
glorify  truth  in  the  Grass-market," — to  vote  for 
him  whom  Mr.  Mullins  had  undertaken  to  quell ; 
and  this,  poor  fool !  without  fee  or  reward.  With 
such  frantic  personages  there  is  only  one  short 
and  easy  way  for  the  tribe  of  Mullins  to  pursue. 
Gentlemen  must  be  willing  to  pay  for  their  privi- 
leges ;  and  the  price  of  William  Rossiter 's  was  a 
stool  and  a  set  of  books.  His  place,  in  short, 
"  knew  him  no  more,"  and  those  who  wished  to 
apeak  of  black  ingratitude  in  the  counting-house 
of  Mullins  and  Gotobed,  were  used  for  many  years 
to  go  no  further,  by  way  of  sad  example  and 
wholesome  consequences,  than  the  starveling  old 
hook-keeper.  What  seems  more  unaccountable  is 
the  bad  management  of  the  man.  Had  he  lifted 
up  his  finger,  the  Blue  Gazette  would  have  taken 
up  his  grievance,  and  made  a  martyr  of  him, 
through  ten  leading  articles  at  least.  There  would 
have  been  speechifying,  subscribing,  hand-shaking, 
patting  on  the  back  ;  his  portrait — who  knows ! — 
for  the  shopwindows.  Whereas,  the  utmost  he 
could  do  was  to  sicken  and  take  to  bed — some  said 
of  palsy,  and,  shaking  sympathetically,  dropped  a 
heavy  word  or  two  about  "judgment," — some 
fancied  in  pure  chagrin  and  astonishment.  He 
took  to  bed,  I  say,  and  never  rose  again  from  it. 

Now,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  Charles,  Rossi- 
ter's son,  was  too  young  to  have  a  voice  in  mat- 
ters ;  and  Martha,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  was  nearly 
as  bad  a  manager  as  her  father.  Anything  be- 
yond working  all  day  in  the  straw-bonnet  shop 
where  she  was  engaged,  sitting  up  with  him  all 
night,  and  seeing,  between  whiles,  that  the  little 
boy  got  his  lessons  ready  for  school,  never  entered 
her  head.  She  had  not  even  feeling  enough  to 
desire  the  sympathy  of  her  fellow-workwomen  : 
nor  could  have  told — the  stupid  girl ! — how  Mr. 
Mullins'  eyes  flashed  fire  when  he  anathematized 
the  culprit,  and  thrust  him  forth  to  add  up  ciphers 
in  his  own  garret.  Crooked,  any  one  could  see 
she  was  ;  hard  she  was  known  to  be  ;  and  her  ob- 
stinacy in  not  making  any  observations  on  her 
case,  was  afterwards  counted  against  her  as  pre- 
posterous in  one  so  young.  She  could  not  love  her 
father.  The  deformed,  every  physician  knew,  were 
shockingly  sinister  and  malevolent !  *  *  *  thus  ran 
the  Le  Grand  style  of  comment  on  Martha's  busy 
and  mysterious  winter.  But  even  a  winter,  as  icy 
and  stern  as  that  particular  one,  will  go  over  at 
last,  and  spring  leaves  come  out,  and,  to  some, 
spring  thoughts  therewith.  Then,  too,  new  clothes 
bud  as  well  as  new  blossoms,  and  apprentices  grow 
impudent  enough  to  covet  holidays,  and  to  have  a 
passion  for  Sundays  in  the  country  not  very  suita- 
ble for  Lent ;  somewhere  about  which  time  the 
appetite  beginneth  to  stir.  No  one,  therefore,  will 
wonder  at  hearing  of  Martha  Rossiter  strolling  out, 
like  the  rest  of  town  birds,  one  bright  Sunday 
noon  ;  though  it  was  disgraceful  in  her  to  be  so 
calamitously  mean  in  her  attire.  Her  bonnet,  par- 
ticularly to  one  of  her  profession,  was  almost  fatal ; 
and  the  Le  Grands  declared  that  had  she  crossed 
the  path  of  any  of  the  Misses  Dew,  her  employers, 
so  equipped,  they  must  have  taken  notice  of  the 
impropriety,  and  out  of  regard  to  public  morals 
given  the  slattern  a  gentle  lesson,  in  the  form  of  a 
dismissal. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  example's  sake,  the 
Misses  Dew  were  not  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
Acre-lane,  up  which  Martha  Rossiter  was  creeping 
— or  Quaker-lane,  as  some  called  it,  because  the 
mansion  of  the  Gotobeds  was  at  the  end  thereof. 


The  Friends'  domain  was  rich  and  silent ;  a  place 
of  sunny  exposures  and  shady  walks  ;  of  hot  walls, 
where  peaches  grew  big  as  cricket-balls ;  and 
flower-beds,  flying  in  the  face  of  every  testimony 
in  behalf  of  sobriety  of  color  and  plainness  of  form 
borne  by  the  owners.  No  drab  tulips  were  there, 
nor  snufF-colored  primroses,  nor  leaden-grey  cro- 
cusses.  The  grass  wore  a  most  worldly  green, 
and  was  pied  with  indiscreet  daisies.  There  were 
"  outward-bound"  daffodils,  too,  by  the  sheaf;  and 
almond  bushes  swinging  under  their  shower  of 
pink  blossoms  in  a  most  vain  and  sportive  manner. 
Neither  was  the  decorum  of  silence  maintained. 

A  variety  of  loquacious  and  trilling  birds  seemed 
to  find  no  place  so  convenient  for  holding  meetings 
in  as  the  Gotobed  gardens.  Nay,  in  the  house, 
canaries,  engaged  at  a  vast  expense,  were  doing 
their  best  to  show  the  Grisis  (6ras-es)  and  other 
bipeds  of  tuneful  instinct,  the  way  to  sing.  How 
these  strange  laxities  can  have  fallen  out  has  never 
seemed  clear  to  me  ;  for  the  Gotobeds  were  used 
to  pride  themselves  on  their  consistency  ;  to  speak 
of  pleasures  addressing  the  eye  and  ear,  as  "  terri- 
ble snares  in  the  path  of  the  dear  young  people." 
Perhaps  Mrs.  (or,  as  she  was  called  at  home, 
Priscilla)  Gotobed,  got  over  the  parterre  and  the 
thrushes  by  pleading  that,  being  stricken  in  years, 
she  was  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  enticed  by 
gay  hues  and  sweet  sounds. 

Few  visitors  ever  disturbed  that  peaceable  fam- 
ily ;  very  rarely  any  on  "  First-day  ;"  and  thus  the 
sound  of  the  squab  little  green  knocker  reverbe- 
rated startlingly  through  the  house,  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  every  one,  though  but  once  raised,  and  by 
the  trembling  hand  of  the  book-keeper's  daughter. 
"Thee  expected  no  friend  to  call?"  observed  the 
comely  matron  to  her  husband,  who  had  just  tucked 
his  napkin  under  his  chin,  to  do  honor  to  the  ex- 
quisite dinner,  over  which  the  pair  were  wont  to 
practise  self-denial  every  day  of  their  lives.  "I 
had  not  asked  any  one  to  dinner,"  was  George 
Gotobed's  answer  ;  "  if  it  be  a  relation  of  one  of 
the  maids,  the  back  door  would  have  been  more 
suitable." 

"  I  am  indeed  rather  tried  by  that  knocker,"  was 
the  lady's  reply  ;  "  if  it  were  removed  it  might  be  as 
well."  What  succedaneum  might  have  been  pro- 
posed will  never  be  known,  as  the  neat,  formal 
servant  entered,  with  the  unusual  tidings  that  a 
young  person  entreated  to  speak  with  Priscilla 
Gotobed  ;  "  in  great  want,"  the  humane  creature 
added,  "  and  much  exhausted." 

"  An  unusual  request,"  said  the  master  of  the 
house  drily,  "the  day  considered;  I  will  excuse 
any  more  of  the  tale,  Jane.  A  tramper,  probably. 
Say  that  she  will  do  well  to  go.  Such  persons, 
Priscilla,  should  be  put  to  hard  labor." 

"  Well,  but  dear,"  said  the  kinder  woman,  mol- 
lified, peradventure,  by  the  odor  of  her  own  good 
cheer,  "  they  may  be  fed  and  clothed  first.  I  shall 
be  most  easy,  I  think,  to  speak  to  the  young  person 
myself.  Thee  eat  thy  soup."  And  rising,  Pris- 
cilla Gotobed  rustled  into  the  hall,  where  sat  the 
untimely  visitor,  in  tidy  truth,  ill  fitted  for  that 
palace  of  propriety  and  comfort.  Her  face  was 
dusty,  and  only  partly  washed  clean  by  the  courses 
where  tears  had  descended  ;  her  apparel  only  a 
stitch  or  two  short  of  raggedness.  She  had  taken 
the  liberty,  too,  of  seating  herself  on  the  spotless 
dimity  cushion  of  one  of  the  oak  settees  in  the 
hall  ;  being,  indeed,  as  the  Abigail  had  set  forth, 
entirely  exhausted  by  the  unusual  indulgence  of 
her  country  ramble. 

"  Thou  has  selected  a  very  untimely  hour  for 
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thy  visit,"  began  Priscilla,  "  having  come,  I  ex- 
pect, to  ask  charity.     The  family  are  at  dinner." 

"0,  not  charity!"  returned  Martha  quickly, 
"  I  merely  wish  to  borrow."  "There  is  no  one 
here  who  lends,"  was  the  formal  reply.  "  What 
may  thy  name  be?" 

"  Rossiter.  My  father  was  many  years  in  Mr. 
Gotobed's  office  ;  he  died  this  morning." 

"  And  thou  art  roaming  about  on  such  a  day  ! 
I  incline  to  think  it  would  have  been  more  suitable 
to  centre  down " 

"  Alas  !  madam,"  interrupted  her  ill-trained  sup- 
pliant, too  sick  at  heart  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
impending  homily,  "I  had  no  alternative.  We 
have  neither  food  nor  money  in  the  house,  nor  any 
article  of  value  left ;  I  am  in  debt,  and  he  mu6t  be 
buried.  O  !  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  a  parish 
funeral !" 

"  Thee  art  aware  that  Friends'  notions  about 
interment  differ  from  thine.  But  to  be  so  bare,  and 
in  debt !  Can  thou  assure  me  there  has  been  no 
improvidence?" 

"  I  can  show  you  my  account-book,  madam.  It 
was  my  poor  father's  pride  to  give  my  brother  a 
good  classical  education  ;  too  expensive  a  one,  per- 
haps ;  but  Charles  was  to  go  into  the  church." 

"  Thou  hast  been  told,  perhaps,  that  Friends 
reject  a  hireling  ministry !     I  am  afraid  this  is  but 

an  ill-considered  visit And,  I  do  not  know  how 

far  I  am  free  to  examine  thy  case — 'Without  my 
husband's  full  knowledge.  Much  was  said  about 
thy  father's  proceedings  in  seventh  month  last ; 
and,  though  Friends  rarely  occupy  their  minds  in 
politics,  some  do  not,  altogether,  feel  in  unity  with 
them.  I  could  have  wished,  too,  more  order  in 
thy  dress,  and  less  ornament." Alas!  the  or- 
nament was  merely  a  tippet  cut  somewhat  fan- 
tastically to  veil  the  poor  girl's  misshapen  form. 
But  Priscilla  was  as  straight  as  a  hop-pole  herself; 
and  believed  there  was  only  safety  and  peace  in  a 
shawl  pinned  with  just  three  plaits  on  each  side  ! 

"»Ah  !  madam,"  cried  poor  Martha,  "  when  one 
has  to  work  all  day  and  to  nurse  all  night ;  when 
one  must  sell  one's  clothes  before  a  father  shall 
ask  twice  for  a  drink  to  cool  his  poor,  feverish 
throat — what  time  is  there  for  order?  Providence 
knows,  I  have  struggled  and  struggled,  and  made 
known  our  wants  to  none  save  Himself;  but  now 
I  am  fairly  beaten  down — and  I  believe,  dying — 
I  should  hope  so,  but  for  my  poor  brother's  sake  : 
for  who  would  put  him  into  the  church  were  I 
once  gone  ?  And  we  have  no  relations  on  whom 
we  have  any  claim :  so  I  came  here,  in  despair,  to 
borrow  a  little  money.  If  I  live,  I  will  pay  you, 
madam,  though  I  have  to  work  my  fingers  to  the 
bone.  But  if  you  will  not  help  me,  I  am  sure  I 
know  not  what  will  become  of  us — save  the  Lord 
please  to  take  my  reason,  and  then  I  shall  forget 
it  all!" 

"  Thy  wild  words,"  returned  Priscilla,  "  cannot 
be  pleasing  to  the  Almighty.  1  must  speak  to  my 
husband.  Wilt  thou  name  the  sum  requested,  and 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied?"  And 
Priscilla  put  herself  into  her  stiffest  attitude  ;  re- 
solved to  seem  wary  and  exact. 

It  was  twenty  pounds,  Marlha  wanted — seven, 
to  pay  debts  ;  as  much  for  funeral  expenses  ;  the 
rest  to  buy  back  a  few  articles  of  furniture  on  which 
money  had  been  raised. 

"  The  amount  is  considerable,"  was  Priscilla's 
observation,  "  and  my  husband  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  request.  Meanwhile,  I  expect  thou  wilt 
not  object  to  eat  some  dinner.     Please  to  follow 


me.  I  am  sorry  one  of  thy  age  snould  have  to 
come  out  on  such  an  errand  on  the  Sabbath-day." 
And  so  saying,  Mrs.  Gotobed  opened  a  door  into 
a  matted  passage,  and  handing  over  the  disconso- 
late petitioner  to  a  functionary  as  painfully  neat  as 
her  mistress,  glided  back  to  finish  her  own  meal, 
and  determine  what  notice  \^s  to  betaken  of  such 
a  piece  of  audacity  as  Martha's  application. 

From  the  Quaker  gentlewoman's  manner,  the 
book-keeper's  daughter  felt  very  small  hope  of  her 
petition  being  granted.  Nor  does  suspense  raise 
the  spirits,  had  Martha  Rossiter's  been  usually 
sanguine.  She  could  work,  and  she  could  will,  and 
she  could  bear — that  was  all — and  the  comfortable 
fare  set  before  her  depressed  her.  She  thought 
tenderly  of  her  father;  how  rarely  (if  ever!)  he 
had  fed  so  well  !  She  remembered  her  brother  at 
home  ;  and  would  have  starved  for  a  week,  might 
he  but  have  sat,  in  place  of  herself,  at  that  table  ! 
What  a  strange,  querulous  recipient  of  benefits — 
to  feed  as  if  the  good  food  would  strangle  her,  and 
the  genial  wine  was  turned  into  poison  !  This 
comes  (would  the  Le  Grands  say)  of  being  kind 
to  discontented  persons  of  her  class !  It  seemed 
to  the  unthankful  girl  an  age  ere  the  meal  was 
done — a  longer  time,  before  the  rustling  of  the 
mouse-brown  silk  (the  richest  levantine  that  could 
be  selected  for.  the  clothing  of  Christian  self- 
sacrifice)  announced  the  return  of  Friend  Gotobed 
— her  meal  and  meditation  over. 

"  My  husband,"  said  that  lady,  entering,  "  does 
not  incline  to  thy  proposal  of  his  lending  thee 
money."  Then  she  paused  as  if  waiting  for  some 
reply.  But  poor  Martha  Rossiter  did  not  speak — 
only  stood  up  and  tied  her  bonnet-strings,  feeling, 
the  while,  as  if  she  was  choking. 

"  Thee  art  too  impetuous,"  added  her  hostess  ; 
"I  had  not  finished  my  communication.  Canst 
thou  give  me  good  proof  that  what  has  been  laid 
before  me  is  true?" 

"Every  word,  madam.  I  have  applied  to  no 
one  else.     I  had  thought  of  speaking  to  Mrs.  Mul- 

lins ;   but "  she   thought  of  the  hard   words 

which  had  prefaced  William  Rossiter's  summary 
dismissal  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Mullins'  lord  and 
master.     Her  heart  swelled,  and  she  stopped. 

That  "6u<,"  and  the  following  pause,  were  not 
without  efficacy.  The  proceedings  of  the  liberal 
Mrs.  Mullins  had  ever  operated  with  a  curiously 
magnetic  influence  on  Priscilla  Gotobed.  It  was 
not  only  the  scandalizing  hat  and  feathers  she  wore 
— neither  the  powder  and  profane  red  breeches  of 
her  footmen — nor  "  her  sitting  wasting  time  at  a 
piece  of  music  many  hours  in  a  day  ;"  but  it  was 
her  stall  at  every  Fancy  Fair — and  her  school 
— and  her  Christmas  heneficences,  which  were 
never  long  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  lady  of 
Acre  Lane.  The  "  want  of  moderation"  in  the 
senior  partner's  house  disturbed  her  own  balance 
more  than  she  would  have  cared  to  own.  She  had 
been  told  of  a  new  conservatory  which  was  to  be 
— because  (she  believed)  the  Gotobed  camellias 
had  got  prizes  several  years  running,  at  the  flower- 
shows.  "  Maria  Mullins,"  too,  had  more  than  once 
reflected  on  her  judgment  at  the  Clothing  Society  ; 
and  was  certain  to  make  a  show  with  any  case  she 
might  reject.  I  don't  know  how  far  her  own  unas- 
sisted charity  might  have  gone — since  the  "but" 
above-mentioned  settled  the  question.  Well,  of  all 
the  odd  things  in  this  world,  surely  mixed  motives 
are  the  oddest ! 

So,  in  an  harangue  which  I  don't  think  the  reader 
would  understand,  were  I  to  print  it  as  it  was  told 
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to  me — with  loops  and  provisos  and  cautions  and 
reservations,  which  deprived  the  deed  of  half  its 
grace,  and  left  the  other  moiety  in  but  a  shabby 
plight — with  a  word  in  season  against  superfluity 
in  interment  and  also  the  vain  and  delusive  "  testi- 
mony" of  mourning; — and  as  many  side  thrusts  at 
the  wrong  a  sister  might  be  doing  "  in  leading  an 
innocent  youth's  tender  conscience  astray,"  Mis- 
tress Gotobed  at  last  acquainted  Martha  with  her 
intention  of  performing  the  loan  out  of  her  own 
privy  purse — that  was  if,  on  minute  scrutiny,  the 
case  was  discovered  to  have  been  truthfully  stated. 
And  the  humpbacked  girl  crawled  homeward  down 
Acre  Lane,  with  the  feelings  of  one  who  has  been 
pelted  with  a  benefit,  "instead  of  being  thankful 
on  her  knees,"  in  the  true  Le  Grand  phrase,  at  find- 
ing such  munificent  charity  where  it  had  been  so 
littie  called  for  ; — the  salary  of  William  Rossiter, 
during  the  seven-and-twenty  years  of  his  service 
of  Mullins  and  Gotobed,  having  been  paid  punctu- 
ally to  the  day. 

But  Martha  was  not  on  her  way  home  to  the 
house  of  feasting.  And,  perhaps,  she  had  enough 
to  think  of  as  she  dragged  her  jaded  limbs  along, 
saying  within  herself — "  Well,  if  God  spare  my 
life,  that  debt  shall  be  paid  !"  Who  knows  but  she 
may  not  have  been  too  apt  to  indulge — silly,  thin- 
skinned  girl  ! — in  those  high  notions  of  independ- 
ence which,  making  a  loan  a  debt  of  honor,  are 
the  exclusive  property  and  "  privilege"  (according 
to  the  Red  Book  Catechism)  of  honorable  classes? 
We  shall  see  what  happened  ere  she  kept  her 
promise. 
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North-western  America  is  probably  the  lar- 
gest portion  of  the  world  yet  unsubdued  by  culti- 
vation. From  about  latitude  32°  to  70°,  and  from 
longitude  125°  to  95°,  boundaries  enclosing  a 
space  of  more  than  4,000,000  square  miles,  the 
real  occupants  of  the  country  are  the  aboriginal 
hunters  and  fishers.  Two  or  three  Russian,  En- 
glish, and  Mexican  trading  stations  on  the  coast; 
and  in  the  interior  a  few  English  hunting  posts, 
and  some  missionary  establishments  supplied  by 


Mexico  and  the  United  States — are  the  only  points 
inhabited  by  civilized  men.  About  500,000  In- 
dians, and  about  10,000  whiles,  constitute  the 
population  of  a  district  more  than  one  third  larger 
than  Europe,  and  situated  for  the  most  part  within 
the  temperate  zone.  The  whole  is  intersected 
from  north  to  south,  by  a  chain  called,  to  the  north 
of  latitude  42°,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  the 
south  of  that  parallel,  the  Sierra  Anahuac  ;  which 
is  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  Andes.  Between 
these  mountains  and  the  Pacific,  from  which  they 
are  at  an  average  distance  of  500  miles,  run  inter- 
mediate ranges,  some  parallel  and  some  from  west 
to  east,  so  as  to  leave  level  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  country.  The  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  the 
great  rivers  of  North  America — the  Mackenzie, 
the  Missouri,  and  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  west- 
ern side  they  are  few,  interrupted  by  falls  and 
rapids,  closed  at  their  mouths  by  bars,  and,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  their  courses,  generally  confined  by 
precipitous  banks  of  1000  or  1500  feet  in  height. 

We  have  said  that  the  occupants  of  the  territory 
are  the  Indian  tribes ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Russia,  England, 
the  United  States,  and  Mexico.  The  Russian 
boundary  begins  at  the  southernmost  point  of 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  (lat.  54°  40',)  then  runs 
in  a  north-western  and  northern  direction  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean  ;  so  as  to  include  first  a  narrow  strip 
of  coast,  and  then  a  peninsula  washed  by  three 
seas,  and  forming  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  continent.  The  British  portion  includes  all 
that  is  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  of 
latitude  49°.  The  boundary  of  the  United  States 
comprises  all  that  is  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
from  latitude  49°  to  42°  :  and  then  runs  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  until  it  reaches  the  rivers  which 
form  the  boundary  of  Texas.  All  that  remains 
south  of  the  forty-second  parallel  belongs  to 
Mexico. 

Between  these  limits  lies  the  unappropriated 
Oregon  country,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
parallel  54°  4C,  on  the  east  by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, on  the  south  by  the  forty-second  parallel, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific.  It  is  about  650 
miles  in  length,  and  of  an  average  breadth  of 
about  550 — narrower  towards  the  north,  and 
broader  towards  the  south — the  Rocky  Mountains 
running,  not  parallel  with  the  coast,  but  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  It  contains,  therefore,  about 
360,000  square  miles  ;  more  than  three  times  the 
surface  of  the  British  islands.  The  northern  part 
of  the  coast,  above  the  forty-eighth  parallel,  is 
protected  by  numerous  islands,  the  largest  of 
which,  Vancouver's  Island,  is  about  two  thirds  of 
the  size  of  Ireland.  Along  the  straits  which  sep- 
arate these  islands  from  the  continent,  are  many 
excellent  harbors  ;  but  down  the  whole  coast  of 
the  Pacific,  from  latitude  48°  to  Port  San  Francis- 
co, far  within  the  Mexican  frontier,  there  is  no 
refuge  except  Bulfinch  harbor  and  the  Columbia — 
the  former  of  which  can  be  entered  only  by  small 
vessel,  and  the  latter  is  inaccessible  for  eight 
months  of  the  year,  and  dangerous  at  all  times. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  whole  country  is 
intersected  by  ranges  of  mountains.  Most  of  them 
are  loftier  than  our  loftiest  Alpine  ranges,  and 
some  are  supposed  to  equal,  or  even  to  exceed, 
the  highest  Andes.  One  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  the  climate  is  severe  except  in  the  south- 
western valleys,  where  it  is  tempered  by  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sea.     Another  is,  that  only  a 
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very  small  portion  of  the  land  is  capable  of  culti- 
vation. The  best  portion  is  the  valley  between 
the  Kalmet  Mountains  and  the  Pacific,  a  strip 
about  eighty  miles  broad  and  three  hundred  long, 
watered  by  the  Columbia,  and  by  its  tributaries,  the 
Cowlitz  on  the  north,  and  the  Willamet  on  the 
south.  But  even  of  this  Oregon  Felix,  Mr.  Green- 
how  states  that  only  from  one  eighth  to  one  tenth 
is  cultivable.  Further  to  the  west  the  land  rises 
into  elevated  plains,  sometimes  of  rock  and  some- 
times of  sand,  without  wood  and  almost  without 
vegetation,  intersected  indeed  by  rivers,  but  rivers 
which  bring  no  fertility.  "The  banks,"  says 
Captain  Wilkes,  "  of  the  Upper  Columbia  are  al- 
together devoid  of  any  fertile  alluvial  flats,  desti- 
tute of  even  scattered  trees  ;  there  is  no  freshness 
in  the  little  vegetation  on  its  borders ;  the  sterile 
sands  reach  to  its  very  brink  ;  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
believed,  unti!  its  banks  are  reached,  that  a  mighty 
river  is  rolling  its  waters  past  these  arid  wastes."* 
Towards  the  north,  a  higher  latitude  and  a  still 
greater  elevation  render  the  country  still  less  fit 
for  the  abode  of  man.  But  even  here  some  fertile 
valleys  are  to  be  found.  And  Mr.  Dunn  describes 
the  lower  part  of  Vancouver's  Island  as,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  habitable  portion  of  this  inhos- 
pitable territory.! 

But  though  generally  incapable  of  tillage,  the 
south-western  part  contains  some  districts  not  unfit 
for  pasturage,  and  others  which  are  rich  in  timber. 
The  rivers  are  full  of  fish,  and  the  northern  part 
abounds,  or  till  lately  did  abound,  with  furred  ani- 
mals. 

Until  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  only  use 
made  of  it  by  civilized  men,  has  been  as  a  mart  for 
the  purchase  of  furs  and  skins.  The  earliest  ad- 
venturers in  the  North  American  fur-trade  appear 
to  have  been  the  French  Canadians.  At  first,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  wild  animals  were  plentiful  and  the  Indians 
numerous  and  powerful,  the  white  traders  remained 
in  their  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  were  satisfied  with  the  skins  brought  to  them 
by  the  hunters.  As  this  supply  diminished,  and 
as  the  Indian  tribes  were  thinned  and  cowed  by 
the  destructive  proximity  of  civilization,  the  traders 
found  it  necessary  to  penetrate  the  wilderness,  and 
barter  with  the  hunter  on  his  own  territory.  The 
bold  men  who  engaged  in  this  traffic  had  to  en- 
counter every  form  of  hardship  and  danger.  They 
had  to  deal  with  savages,  selfish,  cruel,  and 
treacherous  ;  intellectually,  and,  bad  as  the  whites 
were,  perhaps  morally,  their  inferiors — beings 
with  whom  they  had  no  sympathy,  towards  whom 
their  only  relation  was  a  mutual  struggle  to  kill, 
to  overreach,  or  to  plunder.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, and  in  a  country  without  law  or  public 
opinion,  the  coureurs  desbois,  as  the  French  fur- 
traders  were  called,  degenerated — as  civilized  men 
exposed  to  such  influences  always  will  degenerate 
— into  intelligent  beasts  of  prey  ;  uniting-  the  fore- 
sight, the  perseverance,  and  the  powers  of  combi- 
nation of  the  White,  to  the  rapacious  and  unscru- 
pulous ferocity  of  the  Indian.  The  remedy  adopt- 
ed by  the  French  government  was,  to  prohibit  all 
persons  from  entering  the  Indian  territory  without 
a  license  ;  and  to  make  the  continuance  of  the 
license  depend  on  their  conduct. 

In  166D,  an  association  was  formed  by  Prince 
Rupert  to  prosecute  an  English  fur-trade  ;  and  in 
1770  its  members  were  incorporated  by  charter, 
under  the  title  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.    To 

*  Vol.  iv.,  p.  429.  t  Dunn's  Oregon,  p.  242. 


this  company  Charles  the  Second  granted,  as  abso- 
lute lords  and  proprietors,  all  the  lands  on  the 
coasts  and  confines  of  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers 
within  the  Hudson's  straits,  not  actually  possessed 
by  the  subjects  of  any  other  prince  or  state,  and 
the  exclusive  right  of  trading  with  the  inhabitants. 
And  the  charter  proceeds  to  threaten  all  who  may 
intrude  on  their  privilege  with  the  forfeiture  of  ship 
and  merchandise,  half  to  the  crown  and  half  to  the 
company. 

In  1749,  nearly  eighty  years  after  the  creation 
of  the  company,  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive 
them  of  their  charter,  on  the  ground  of  non-user ; 
and  it  certainly  appeared  that  they  had  done  but 
little.  They  had  at  that  time  only  four  small  forts, 
occupied  by  120  men.  Their  exports  for  the  ten 
preceding  years  had  amounted  only  to  £36,000, 
their  expenses  of  management,  and  establishment 
to  £157,000,  and  their  imports  to  about  £280,000  ; 
so  that  their  net  profit  was  about  £8,000  a  year.* 
At  this  time  the  value  of  the  furs  annually  im- 
ported from  Canada  into  Rochelle,  amounted, 
according  to  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Company,  to 
£120,000,  or  more  than  four  times  as  much.f 

In  1763,  Canada  was  ceded  to  England.  Hav- 
ing been  under  the  sovereignty  of  France  in  1070, 
it  was  not  included  in  the  company's  charter.  The 
vast  western  regions  were  now  open  without  the 
necessity  of  a  license  ;  and  the  fur-trade  was  pros- 
ecuted at  first  by  individuals,  and  afterwards  by 
associations,  which  all,  ultimately,  were  consol- 
idated in  the  North- West  Company.  Of  this  great 
company — of  its  wealth,  its  power,  its  feudal  dis- 
cipline, and  its  feudal  magnificence — Mr.  Wash- 
ington Irving  has  given  a  vivid  picture  in  the 
introduction  to  his  "  Astoria."  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  with  the  characteristic  inactivity  of 
an  ancient  body  protected  by  charter,  remained 
quietly  at  their  posts,  like  the  earlier  French 
traders,  and  purchased  the  furs  which  the  Indians 
brought  to  them.  The  North-West  Company 
explored  the  forest,  the  mountain,  and  the  lake, 
frightened  the  Indians  by  their  power,  destroyed 
them  by  supplies  of  spirits  and  of  arms ;  and  for 
a  time  were  almost  masters  of  the  continent  be- 
tween the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Canadian 
lakes.  But  the  fur-trade,  even  when  best  man- 
aged, has  always  been  a  decaying  trade,  the  repro- 
duction of  wild  animals  never  equalling  their  con- 
sumption. Conducted  as  it  was  by  traders  and 
Indians,  anxious  only  for  immediate  gain,  who 
killed  indiscriminately  the  male  and  the  female, 
the  full-grown  and  the  cub,  it  became  more  de- 
structive, and  yet  less  productive,  every  year.  As 
their  original  hunting-grounds  were  exhausted,  the 
North-West  Company  pushed  their  parties  and 
their  posts  towards  the  west.  About  the  year 
1806,  they  are  supposed  to  have  first  crossed  thft 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  have  established  pi>sts, 
on  the  northern  head-waters  of  the  Columbia. 
About  the  same  time  they  advanced  north  into  the 
territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which 
at  length  had  also  found  it  necessary  to  establish 
posts  in  the  interior.  In  1812,  that  company  for 
the  first  time  made  an  attempt  to  exercise  their 
rights  of  colonization.  They  sold  a  tract  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  of  the  Red  River 
to  Lord  Selkirk,  who  planted  there  the  germ  of  a 
considerable  colony.  The  North-West  Company, 
with  the  unscrupulous  ferocity  which  a  life  among 
savages  seems  to  produce  among  the  members  of 
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even  the  most  civilized  nations,  for  some  years 
waged  a  partizan  war  against  the  Hudson's  Bay 
posts.  Sometimes  they  merely  drove  away  their 
inhabitants  by  force,  or  by  cutting  off  their  means 
of  support ;  sometimes  they  waylaid  and  destroyed 
them  on  their  route ;  and  at  length,  in  the  year 
1814,  they  organized  an  expedition  against  the  Red 
River  Settlement,  which,  after  a  civil  war  of  two 
years,  ended  in  the  defeat  and  massacre  of  the 
governor,  Mr.  Semple,  with  his  immediate  com- 
panions, and  the  expulsion  of  the  survivors. 

It  was  now  obvious  that  the  contest  between  the 
companies  would  produce  the  ruin  of  one  or  of 
both  ;  and  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to  con- 
solidate them.  But  this  alone  would  not  have 
been  a  remedy.  The  experience  of  a  century  had 
shown  that  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  civilized 
men  as  traders  into  the  territory  of  the  Indians,  is 
destructive  to  the  morals  of  the  former,  and  not 
only  to  the  morals  but  to  the  existence  of  the 
latter.  It  has  been  tried  by  the  French,  it  has 
been  tried  by  the  English,  and  it  has  been  tried  by 
the  Americans  ;  and  in  every  case  the  natives  have 
been  swept  away  by  war,  disease,  and  famine  ; 
and  the  whites  have  exhibited  a  frightful  mixture 
of  all  the  vices  of  civilized  and  savage  life.  "  I 
have  heard  it  related,"  says  Mr.  Wyeth,  himself 
an  American,  "  among  white  American  trappers 
as  a  good  joke,  that  a  trapper  who  had  said  that 
he  would  shoot  any  Indian  whom  he  could  catch 
stealing  his  traps,  was  seen  one  morning  to  kill 
one  ;  and  on  being  asked  if  the  Indian  had  stolen 
his  traps,  he  answered — •  No ;  but  he  looked  as 
if  he  was  going  to.'  An  Indian  was  thus  wan- 
tonly murdered,  and  white  men  laughed  at  the 
joke."* 

The  union  of  the  two  great  companies,  though 
it  would  have  cured  the  mischief  of  their  compe- 
tition, would  have  stimulated  the  enterprise,  and 
let  loose  the  evil  passions  of  hundreds,  or  perhaps 
thousands,  of  private  adventurers.  To  prevent 
this,  and  also  to  subject  to  the  influence  of  law  the 
British  traders  who  might  be  allowed  to  visit  the 
Indian  territory,  the  1  and  2  Geo.  IV.  cap.  66, 
was  passed. 

That  Act,  after  reciting  that  the  animosities  and 
feuds  arising  from  the  competition  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  and  North-West  Companies  had  for  many 
years  past  kept  the  interior  of  North  America  in 
a  state  of  continued  disturbance,  enacts — that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  his  majesty  to  give  license  to 
any  company  or  persons  for  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  trading  with  the  Indians  in  any  part  of  North 
America,  not  being  part  of  the  territories  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  or  of  any  of  his  majesty's 
provinces,  or  of  any  lauds  or  territories  belonging 
to  the  United  States.  The  Act  then  gives  civil 
jurisdiction  to  the  courts  of  Upper  Canada  over 
every  part  of  America,  not  within  the  existing 
British  colonies,  and  not  subject  to  any  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  It  enables  his  majesty 
to  appoint  within  these  limits  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  to  give  them  civil  and  penal  jurisdiction,  not 
extending  in  civil  suits  beyond  .£200,  or  in  penal 
cases  to  death  or  transportation.  Cases  beyond 
these  limits  are  reserved  for  the  courts  of  Upper 
Canada. 

In  pursuance  of  this  Act,  charters  had  been 
granted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  "for  the 
exclusive  trading  with  the  Indians  in  all  such  parts 
of  North  America  to  the  northward  or  to  the  west- 
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ward  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  as 
shall  not  form  part  of  any  of  the  British  provinces, 
or  of  the  territories  of  any  European  power." 
The  charter  requires  the  company  to  provide  for 
the  execution  of  civil  and  criminal  processes  over 
their  servants,  and  to  frame  and  submit  to  the 
crown  rules  for  conducting  the  trade,  which  may 
diminish  or  prevent  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors 
to  the  Indians,  and  promote  their  moral  and  reli- 
gious improvement.  And  it  declares,  that  nothing 
contained  in  it  shall  prevent  his  majesty  from  es- 
tablishing any  colony  within  the  territories  in  ques- 
tion, or  from  annexing  them  to  any  existing  colony. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  charter  contains  no 
clause  authorizing  the  company  to  form  settle- 
ments. Not  only  have  they  no  power  to  grant 
lands,  but  they  have  no  power  even  to  hold  them. 
The  charter  gives  them  as  against  all  other  British 
subjects,  but  only  as  against  them,  the  exclusive 
right  of  trading  with  the  natives,  according  to  reg- 
ulations to  be  approved  by  the  crown  ;  and  it  re- 
quires them  to  deliver  up  their  own  servants  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  British  tribunals.  This  is  the  whole 
amount  of  the  privileges  which  it  grants,  and  of 
the  duties  which  it  imposes.  They  cannot  acquire 
for  themselves  the  property,  or  for  the  crown  the 
sovereignty,  over  a  single  acre. 

This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  vast  re- 
gion comprised  in  their  original  charter  of  1670. 
In  that  region  they  are  lords  of  the  soil,  and  it  is 
there,  therefore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River, 
that  they  have  formed  Iheir  principal  establish- 
ment. In  that  remote  colony  there  are  now  more 
than  5000  persons — a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  a 
cathedral,  and  seven  or  eight  other  religious  minis- 
ters. The  company  sell  their  land  at  12s.  6d.  an 
acre,  and  the  plantations  extend  for  fifty  miles 
along  the  river.*  From  thence  their  posts  are  dot- 
ted about  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  They 
are  in  general  stockades,  with  little  wooden  bas- 
tions at  the  corners,  capable  of  holding  a  travelling 
party  of  thirty  or  forty  persons,  but  seldom  ten- 
anted by  more  than  four  or  five  permanent  inhab- 
itants. The  largest  is  Vancouver  on  the  Colum- 
bia, about  ninety  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  acces- 
sible by  vessels  of  not  more  than  fourteen  feet 
draught.  It  consists  of  a  stockade  enclosing  four 
acres,  a  village  of  sixty  houses,  stores,  mills, 
workshops,  a  farm  of  3000  acres,  and  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  cattle  for  the  supply  of  the  compa- 
ny's posts.  Another  is  Fort-Nasqually  on  the 
sea-coast,  within  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  The  pur- 
poses for  which  this  post  has  been  established 
require  some  explanation.  The  supply  of  the 
Russian  settlements  with  provisions,  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  with  timber,  has  turned  out  a  profit- 
able trade  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  ships  which 
carry  supplies  to  Vancouver  might,  on  their  return, 
fill  their  stowage,  which  is  more  than  is  required 
for  furs,  with  wool,  hides,  and  tallow  for  the  Eng- 
lish market.  But  as  such  a  use  of  the  company's 
capital,  not  being  within  its  charter,  would  be 
illegal,  a  sub-company  has  been  formed,  called  the 
Puget's  Sound  Company,  consisting  of  members 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ;  and  governed  by 
its  officers,  but  employing  capital  of  their  own.f 
Their  principal  farm  is  at  Fort-Nasqually,  and  they 
have  a  considerable  one  on  Vancouver's  Island, 
and  others  between  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  the 
Columbia. 

To  the  south  of  the  Columbia,  principally  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Willamet,  some  agricultural  estab- 
lishments have  been  formed  by  Americans.  The 
nucleus  is  generally  a  missionary,  who  proposes 
to  convert  the  Indians  by  civilization,  and  for  this 
purpose  begins  by  using  them  as  agricultural 
laborers.  He  is  followed  by  men  either  misled  by 
the  misrepresentations  of  the  climate  and  soil  of 
Oregon,  which,  for  party  purposes,  have  been 
spread  through  the  United  States ;  or  so  unpro- 
vided with  capital,  as  to  think  it  worth  while  to 
undergo  the  dangers  and  toils  of  the  journey,  in 
order  to  obtain  land  for  nothing.  The  principal  is 
Oregon,  which  is  thus  described  in  the  most  recent 
information  which  has  reached  us  : — "  This  place, 
Oregon  city,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  naviga- 
tion at  the  foot  of  Willamet  Falls,  one  of  the 
greatest  water  powers  in  the  world.  It  contains 
twelve  dwelling-houses,  three  stores,  one  black- 
smith's shop,  two  saw-mills,  and  a  grist  mill."* 
The  American  establishments  are  not  supposed  to 
have  yet  succeeded  as  sources  of  net  profit,  though 
they  have  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  the  means  of 
existence.  Captain  Wilkes  states,  that  in  1842 
and  1843  prices  were  merely  nominal,  and  the 
settlers'  horses  were  fed  with  their  finest  wheats. f 

It  is,  we  repeat,  as  a  hunting-ground  that 
Oregon  is  valuable  ;  and,  as  applicable  to  this  pur- 
pose, the  merits  of  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  are  reversed.  The  districts  to  the  north 
of  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  which  are  generally  unfit 
for  agriculture  and  pasturage,  still  continue  to 
afford  a  considerable  supply  of  furred  animals. 
Those  to  the  south,  which  contain  some  spots  fit 
for  settlement,  have  been  almost  exhausted  as 
hunting-grounds. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pelly,  the  governor,  to 
Lord  Glenelg,  previous  to  the  grant  of  the  charter 
of  1838,  he  states,  that  nearly  their  whole  profits 
are  drawn  from  their  own  proper  territory  ;  their 
other  trade  showing  in  some  years  a  trifling  loss, 
and  in  others  a  small  gain.|  Mr.  Wyeth,  who 
had  been  himself  a  fur-trader,  believes  that  trade 
to  be  less  profitable  than  any  other  in  which  as 
much  danger  of  life  and  property  is  incurred  ;  and 
he  adds,  that  he  has  good  evidence  that  in  1833, 
the  profits  of  the  western  department  of  the  com- 
pany, which  includes  Oregon,  did  not  exceed 
10,000  dollars,  or  less  than  .£2500. §  This  con- 
firms Mr.  Pelly. 

The  fur-trade,  as  we  have  already  said,  is 
naturally  a  decreasing  trade.  If  it  was  bad  in 
1837,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  better  now.  And  this 
rs  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Captain  Wilkes, 
who  visited  Oregon  in  1840.  "  Many  persons," 
says  Captain  Wilkes,  writing  from  Fort  Van- 
couver, "  imagine  that  large  gain  must  result 
from  the  Indian  trade  ;  but  this  is  seldom  the  case 
— the  Indians  understand  well  the  worth  of  each 
article.  The  company  are  obliged  to  make  ad- 
vances to  all  their  trappers,  and  from  such  a  reck- 
less set  there  is  little  certainty  of  getting  returns 
even  if  the  trapper  have  it  in  his  power.  All  the 
profits  of  the  company  depend  on  economical 
arrangements  ;  for  the  quantity  of  peltry  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  and  indeed  the  fur-trade  on 
this  side  of  the  mountains,  has  fallen  off  fifty  per 
cent,  in  the  last  few  years.     It  is  indeed  reported 
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that  this  business  is  at  present  hardly  worth  pur- 
suing."* 

This  is  confirmed  by  a  statement,  which  we 
have  now  before  us,  of  the  company's  whole  im- 
portations for  1844,  and  of  their  importations  from 
the  Columbia  (which  includes  the  whole  Oregon 
territory)  in  1845.  In  1844,  they  imported  from 
the  whole  of  their  North  American  territories  and 
hunting-grounds  433,398  skins,  of  the  value  of 
.£173,936,  17s.  ;  of  which  Oregon  furnished  only 
61,365  skins,  valued  at  only  £43,571.  In  1845, 
their  importation  from  Oregon  has  been  only  57,- 
628  skins,  valued  at  £56,749,  14s.  We  have 
also  before  us  a  return  of  the  number  of  persons  in 
their  employ  in  North  America  for  the  year  end- 
ing the  1st  of  June,  1844.  It  is  1212.  There  are 
many  single  manufacturing  establishments  in  Eng- 
land— such  as  the  Great  Western  Cotton  Factory 
in  Bristol,  or  Mr.  Marshall's  in  Leeds — which 
keep  in  activity  a  much  larger  capital,  employ  a 
much  greater  number  of  persons,  and  give  a  much 
larger  annual  produce,  than  can  be  predicated  of  a 
company  which  is  the  actual  proprietor  of  territo- 
ries larger  than  the  British  Islands,  and  has  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  region  greater  than  the  whole 
of  Europe  ! 

But  though  the  company,  as  far  at  least  as  this 
portion  of  their  trade  is  concerned,  have  been  un- 
successful merchants,  they  have  been  wise  and 
benevolent  administrators.  "  In  all  the  countries," 
says  Mr.  Wyeth,  "  where  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany have  exclusive  control,  they  are  at  peace  with 
the  Indians,  and  the  Indians  are  at  peace  among 
themselves."! 

"  An  opinion  has  gone  abroad,"  says  Captain 
Wilkes,  "  that  at  this  post  (Vancouver)  there  is  a 
disregard  of  morality  and  religion.  As  far  as  my 
observations  went,  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  state 
that  everything  seems  to  prove  the  contrary.  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  discipline  and  the 
example  of  the  superiors,  that  the  whole  establish- 
ment is  a  pattern  of  good  order  and  correct  deport- 
ment. This  remark  not  only  extends  to  this  es- 
tablishment, but  as  far  as  our  opportunities  went, 
(and  all  but  two  of  their  posts  were  visited,)  the 
same  good  order  prevails  throughout  the  country. 
Wherever  the  operations  of  the  company  extend, 
they  have  opened  the  way  to  future  emigration, 
provided  the  means  necessary  for  the  success  of 
emigrants,  and  rendered  its  peaceful  occupation  an 
easy  and  cheap  task."  J 

And  yet,  under  these  favorable  circumstances, 
though  spirits  are  refused,  wars  are  discouraged, 
and  profligate  intercourse  is  prevented,  the  prox- 
imity of  the  white  men  still  exercises,  and  appa- 
rently with  little  diminution  of  intensity,  its  de- 
structive influence  on  the  red  men.  They  are 
attacked  by  new  diseases,  and  their  old  ones  seem 
to  be  aggravated. 

"  During  my  stay  at  Vancouver,"  says  Captain 
Wilkes,  "  I  frequently  saw  Casenove,  the  chief 
of  the  Klackatack  tribe.  He  was  once  lord  of  this 
domain.  His  village  was  situated  about  six  miles 
below  Vancouver,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
and  within  the  last  fifteen  years  was  quite  popu- 
lous;  he  then  could  muster  four  or  five  hundred 
warriors  ;  but  disease  has  swept  off  the  whole 
tribe,  it  is  said  that  they  all  died  within  three 
weeks.  He  now  stands  alone,  his  land,  tribe,  and 
property  all  departed,  and  he  left  on  the  bounty  of 

*  Vol.  iv.,  p.  333. 

t  Territory  of  Oregon  Report,  p.  14. 
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the  company.  Casenove  is  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  a  noble  and  intelligent-looking  Indian.  1 
could  not  but  feel  for  the  situation  of  one  who,  in 
the  short  space  of  a  few  weeks,  lost  not  only  his 
property  and  importance,  but  his  whole  tribe  and 
kindred,  as  I  saw  him  quietly  enter  the  apartment, 
wrapped  rn  his  blanket,  and  take  his  seat  at  the 
lonely  side-table.  He  scarce  seemed  to  attract 
the  notice  of  any  one,  but  ate  his  meal  in  silence, 
and  retired.  He  has  always  been  a  great  friend 
to  the  whites,  and  during  the  time  of  his  prosperi- 
ty was  ever  ready  to  search  out,  and  bring  to  pun- 
ishment, all  those  who  committed  depredations  on 
strangers.  Casenove's  tribe  is  not  the  only  one 
that  has  suffered  in. this  way;  many  others  have 
been  swept  off  entirely,  without  leaving  a  single 
survivor."* 

It  seems  probable  that  in  a  few  years  all  that 
formerly  gave  life  to  the  country,  both  the  hunter 
and  his  prey,  will  become  extinct  ;  and  that  their 
place  will  be  supplied  by  a  thin  white  and  half- 
breed  population,  scattered  along  the  few  fertile 
valleys,  supported  by  pasture  instead  of  by  the 
chase  ;  and  gradually  degenerating  into  the  barba- 
rism, far  more  offensive  than  that  of  the  savage, 
which  degrades  the  backwoodsman. 

Having  given  this  short  view  of  the  Oregon 
country,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  grounds  on 
which  the  very  doubtful  advantage  of  its  sove- 
reignty is  claimed. 

It  will  appear  that  the  facts  on  each  side  are 
tolerably  clear  ;  the  difficulty,  therefore,  if  there 
be  any,  must  arise  from  the  obscurity  of  the  law  ; 
and  we  will  begin,  therefore,  by  a  brief  statement 
of  what  we  believe  to  be  international  laws  with 
respect  to  the  acquisition  of  sovereignty  over  an 
unoccupied  territory. 

Generally,  it  may  be  said,  that  such  sovereignty 
can  be  acquired  by  five  means.  By  Discovery,  by 
Settlement,  by  Contiguity,  by  Treaty,  and  by  Pre- 
scription. There  is  one  requisite,  however,  which, 
as  it  is  essential  to  every  source  of  title,  ought  to 
be  mentioned  before  we  treat  them  separately — 
namely,  that  the  acts  by  which  sovereignty  is  ac- 
quired, must  be  the  acts  of  a  government,  not  of 
unauthorized  individuals.  The  acquisition  of  sove- 
reignty is  a  grave  act.  It  imposes  on  the  acquir- 
ing state  the  duties  of  administration  and  protec- 
tion. It  imposes  on  all  other  states  the  duty  of 
abstaining  from  interference.  It  takes  from  the 
common  patrimony  of  mankind  a  part  which  was 
previously  open  to  the  enterprise  and  industry  of 
all  nations,  and  appropriates  it  to  one.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  great  inconveniences  would  arise  if  pri- 
vate persons  could  arbitrarily  impose  such  duties  on 
their  own  sovereigns  and  on  independent  states. 
No  title,  therefore,  is  given  by  the  discoveries 
made  by  private  adventurers.  If  they  make  set- 
tlements, such  settlements  form  no  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  state  from  which  the  unauthorized 
settlers  have  proceeded.  If  they  enter  into  trea- 
ties, such  treaties  give  them  no  right  either  against 
their  own  government  or  against  any  other. 

We  no\v  proceed  to  consider  the  different 
sources  of  title  separately,  beginning  with  title 
by  Discovery.  What  amount  of  exploration  is 
necessary  to  title  by  discovery,  has  not  been  de- 
cided. As  far  as  we  can  perceive,  a  very  little, 
perhaps  the  mere  distant  glimpse  of  a  headland, 
has  been  considered  sufficient.  And  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  when  once  a  title  by  discovery,  how- 

*  Vol.  iv.,  p.  369. 


ever  imperfect,  has  been  gained  by  the  agents  of 
one  nation,  it  is  not  superseded  by  a  subsequent 
though  more  accurate  examination  by  those  of 
another.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  for  if  title  by 
discovery  depended  on  the  comparative  accuracy 
of  the  examination,  no  such  title  could  be  safe. 
It  would  always  be  liable  to  be  divested  by  a 
new  survey,  which  was,  or  professed  to  be,  more 
elaborate. 

The  title  by  mere  discovery,  however,  is  not  a 
permanent  one.  It  requires  to  be  perfected  by 
settlement.  "The  title,"  says  Vattel,  "  of  navi- 
gators going  on  voyages  of  discovery,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  commission  from  their  sovereign,  has 
generally  been  respected,  provided  it  has  been 
soon  after  followed  by  a  real  possession.  But  the 
law  of  nations  will  not  acknowledge  the  sove- 
reignty of  a  nation  over  countries,  except  those  in 
which  it  has  formed  settlements,  and  of  which  it 
makes  actual  use."* 

No  nations  have  asserted  this  more  strongly 
than  England  and  the  United  States.  "  She  un- 
derstood not,"  said  Elizabeth  to  Mendoza,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  "  why  her  subjects  or  those 
of  any  other  prince  should  be  debarred  from  the 
Indies,  to  which  she  could  not  persuade  herself 
that  the  Spaniards  had  any  just  title  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rome's  donation  ;  or  because  they  had  touched 
here  and  there  on  the  coasts,  built  cottages,  and 
given  names  to  a  river  and  cape,  things  which 
cannot  entitle  them  to  a  propriety.  This  imagi- 
nary propriety  could  not  hinder  other  princes 
from  transporting  colonies  into  those  parts  thereof 
where  the  Spaniards  inhabit  not,  forasmuch  as 
prescription  without  possession  Js  little  worth. "f 

"  Prior  discovery,"  said  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  the 
American  counter-statement  during  the  negotia- 
tions of  1826,  "  gives  a  right  to  occupy,  provided 
that  occupancy  take  place  within  a  reasonable 
time,  and  is  followed  by  permanent  settlements 
and  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  "J 

The  same  rules  of  convenience  which  decide 
that  a  title  by  discovery  may  be  lost  unless  per- 
fected by  settlement,  decide  that  a  title  by  settle- 
ment may  be  lost  if  that  settlement  be  abandoned. 
Otherwise  one  nation,  without  herself  using  a 
territory,  would  exclude  all  others  by  settling, 
and  afterwards  quitting  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  source  of  title — 
Contiguity.  It  may  be  divided  into  a  perfect  and 
an  imperfect  right. 

A  perfect  right  by  contiguity,  is  the  right 
which  a  nation  enjoys  to  exclude  all  others  from  a 
territory,  the  command  of  which,  though  it  be 
not  actually  within  her  occupation,  is  essential  to 
the  convenience  or  to  the  security  of  her  real  pos- 
sessions. If  no  such  right  were  recognized — if, 
when  one  nation  has  made  a  settlement,  every 
other  had  a  right  to  form  one  in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity— it  is  obvious  that  no  continuous  colonial 
establishments  could  be  created.  But  the  extent 
of  this  right  has  never  been  decided.  One  of  the 
latest  instances  of  its  exercise,  is  the  refusal  by 
England  to  allow  any  other  nation  to  colonize  the 
Chatham  Islands.  We  discovered  those  islands 
in  1774  ;  but  as  we  have  never  attempted  to  oc- 
cupy them,  our  right  by  discovery  has,  according 
to  our  own  doctrine,  long  since  expired.  But  we 
maintain  that  their   occupation  by  any  other  na- 

*  Book  I.,  cap.  xviii. 
t  Campden's  Elizabeth,  year  1580. 
t  20th    Congress— 5th    Session— Document   199,   pp. 
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tion  would  be  dangerous,  or  at  least  injurious,  to 
our  settlements  in  New  Zealand,  though  at  the 
distance  of  many  hundred  miles.  And  on  that 
ground  we  maintain  the  right,  though  not  occu- 
pying them  ourselves,  to  prevent  their  occupation 
by  others. 

The  other,  the  imperfect  title  by  contiguity,  is 
a  mere  preferable  right  to  acquire  by  settlement  a 
complete  title  to  lands  not  actually  settled,  and 
not  essential  either  to  the  safety  or  to  the  con- 
venience of  existing  settlements,  but  geographi- 
cally connected  with  them.  This  title  is  even 
less  defined  than  the  former — still  it  must  exist ; 
for,  if  it  do  not  exist,  the  title  by  discovery  can 
give  a  right  merely  to  the  line  of  coast  actually 
seen  by  the  navigator.  This  was  the  title  set  up 
by  Spain — but,  to  the  extent  to  which  she  as- 
serted it,  denied  by  England — to  the  whole  west- 
ern coast  of  America.  This  is  the  ground  of  our 
claim  to  the  unoccupied  portion  of  New  Holland. 
That  claim  does  not  rest  on  discovery,  or  on  set- 
tlement, or  on  treaty,  or  on  prescription.  It  must 
then  depend  on  contiguity.  But  it  cannot  be  said 
that  our  existing  settlements  would  be  injured  by 
the  formation  of  others  at  one  thousand  miles  dis- 
tance. The  contiguity,  therefore,  on  which  our 
claim  rests,  is  mere  geographical  connexion  ;  and 
we  apprehend,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  mere  prefer- 
able right — that  it  gives  us  merely  a  right  of  first 
choice — a  right,  for  instance,  to  require  that  no  na- 
tion shall  colonize  the  coast  of  New  Holland 
without  announcing  to  us  her  intention,  and  as- 
certaining that  her  projects  are  not  a  bona  fide  in- 
terference with  any  of  ours.  But  by  analogy  to 
the  imperfect  title  by  discovery,  the  imperfect 
title  by  contiguity  gives  no  permanent  exclusive 
claim.  Any  nation  has  a  right  to  say  to  us — 
Either  colonize  yourselves,  or  let  us  do  it.  But 
do  not  exclude  others  from  territory  which  you  do 
not  use  yourselves,  and  which  we  can  use  without 
injuring  you. 

A  title  by  Treaty  is  of  course  a  perfect  title 
from  the  beginning  as  between  the  parties  to  the 
treaty ;  but,  as  respects  all  others,  it  is  mere  evi- 
dence of  claim.  Thus  the  treaty  by  which  Rus- 
sia has  acknowledged  that  the  British  northern 
boundary  begins  at  latitude  54°  407,  is  not  binding 
on  the  United  States.  The  treaty  by  which  the 
United  States  and  Spain  have  fixed  the  42d  par- 
allel as  the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico,  is  not 
binding  on  England.  It  is  to  be  observed  also, 
that  as  between  civilized  nations,  no  title  derived 
by  treaty  from  a  barbarous  people  is  acknowl- 
edged. Savage  tribes  are  held  to  have  a  mere 
right  of  occupancy,  to  last  only  until  the  land  is 
required  by  civilized  men  ;  and  incapable  of  trans- 
fer, except  to  the  government  which,  by  some  of 
the  means  recognized  by  international  law,  has 
acquired  the  real  sovereignty  over  what  the  sav- 
age erroneously  supposes  to  be  his  own  territory. 
It  is  generally  thought  advisable  to  go  through 
the  forms  of  a  purchase  and  a  cession  ;  but  it  is 
universally  admitted  that  the  title  of  a  civilized 
nation  as  against  other  civilized  nations,  is  not 
strengthened  by  these  forms,  or  weakened  by 
their  absence. 

Prescription,  the  last  of  the  five  sources  of 
title,  is  seldom  found  alone.  The  only  case  in 
which  it  can  exist  by  itself,  is  one  in  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  for  a  long  series  of  years 
allowed  a  single  nation  to  exclude  all  others  from 
a  territory  to  which  she  has  no  perfect  title  by 
occupation,  contiguity,  or  treaty.    Of  such  a  claim 


the  United  States  endeavored  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion, by  President  Munroe's  declaration  of  the 
2d  December,  1823 — that  the  American  continent 
was  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  a  subject  of 
colonization  by  any  European  power.  Had  Eu- 
rope acquiesced  in  this  declaration,  instead  of 
protesting  against  it,  it  would  in  time  have  given 
to  the  United  States  a  prescriptive  right  to  act 
upon  it.  So  if  England  were  now  to  make  a 
similar  declaration  respecting  New  Holland,  and 
it  were  followed  by  no  opposition  of  remonstrance, 
England  would  in  time  acquire  a  prescriptive 
right  to  enforce  it. 

Having  explained,  as  fully  as  our  limits,  and  the 
incompleteness  of  the  authorities,  will  allow,  the 
Law  of  Nations  on  this  obscure  subject,  we  pro- 
ceed to  examine  what  countenance  that  law  gives 
to  the  claims  of  England  and  of  the  United  States 
on  Oregon.  We  will  begin  with  the  title  by  Dis- 
covery. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Drake  may  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  coast  in  latitude  48°  in 
the  year  1580.  He  certainly  saw  it  up  to  latitude 
43°.  Of  the  two  accounts  of  his  voyage,  one  car- 
ries him  up  to  latitude  48° — the  other  stops  him 
at  43°.  But  as  England  never  attempted  to  make 
any  use  of  this  supposed  discovery,  she  has  very 
properly  avoided  insisting  on  it.  For  nearly  two 
centuries  the  north-western  coast  remained  un- 
visited ;  but,  in  1774  and  1775,  Bucareli,  the 
viceroy  of  Mexico,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  vigor  unusual  in  a  Spaniard,  sent  two  ex- 
peditions to  explore  it.  We  copy  from  Hum- 
boldt, who  had  access  to  manuscript  documents, 
the  following  statement  of  their  proceedings  ; — 

"  Perez  and  his  pilot,  Estevan  Martinez,  left 
the  port  of  San  Bias  on  the  24th  January,  1774. 
On  the  9th  of  August  they  anchored,  the  first  of 
all  European  navigators,  in  Nootka  Road,  which 
they  called  the  port  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  which 
the  illustrious  Cook,  four  years  afterwards,  called 
King  George's  Sound.  In  the  following  year  a 
second  expedition  set  out  from  San  Bias,  under 
the  command  of  Heceta,  Ayala,  and  Quadra. 
Heceta  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Colum- 
bia, called  it  the  Entrada  de  Heceta,  the  Pic  of 
San  Jacinto,  (Mount  Edgecumbe,)  near  Norfolk 
Bay,  and  the  fine  port  of  Bucareli.  I  possess  two 
very  curious  small  maps,  engraved  in  1788  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  which  give  the  bearings  of  the 
coast  from  the  27°  to  the  58°  of  latitude,  as  they 
were  discovered  in  the  expedition  of  Quadra."* 

Mr.  Greenhow  states,  that  in  the  charts  pub- 
lished in  Mexico  after  Heceta's  return,  the  Co- 
lumbia is  named  the  Rio  de  San  Roque.  In  1778 
Captain  Cook,  on  his  last  voyage,  partially  ex- 
amined the  coast  from  the  44th  parallel  to  the 
59th,  and  accurately  from  thence  to  within  the 
arctic  circle.  When  his  ships  were  returning 
after  his  death,  they  visited  Canton,  and  sold  very 
advantageously  some  furs  which  they  had  col- 
lected from  the  savages.  This  traffic  produced 
important  results.  A  mine  of  wealth  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  discovered  in  the  fur-trade 
between  the  north-west  of  America  and  China; 
and  the  English  and  Americans  prepared  to  work 
it ;  but  as  the  South  Sea  Company  had  then  ex- 
clusive privileges  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the 
East  India  Company  in  China,  the  English  ad- 
venturers  generally   sailed   under  foreign   flags. 

*  Humboldt's  New  Spain.  Black's  translation.  Vol. 
ii.,  pp.  316  to  118 
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The  most  remarkable  of  these  traders  were  Cap- 
tain Gray,  the  commander  of  the  American  mer- 
chant vessel  the  Columbia,  and  Lieutenant  Meares, 
a  British  officer  who  acted  as  the  virtual  com- 
mander of  a  mercantile  expedition  using  the  Por- 
tuguese flag. 

Meares  left  Macao  for  Nootka  Sound  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1788 — erected  a  hut  and  a  kind  of 
building-yard  there,  built  a  vessel,  and  traded  along 
the  coast.  He  searched  for  the  river  St.  Roque, 
and  actually  entered  its  mouth  ;  but  mistaking,  as 
all  previous  navigators  except  Heceta  had  done, 
its  bar  for  a  continuous  coast,  he  inferred  that  no 
such  river  existed.  He  therefore  named  the 
northern  headland  Cape  Disappointment,  a  name 
which  it  still  bears. 

In  1787,  and  the  five  following  years,  Captain 
Gray  passed  and  repassed  along  the  coast,  gene- 
rally wintering  in  Nootka  Sound.  On  the  11th 
of  June,  1792,  being  in  search  of  a  harbor  to  do 
some  repairs,  he  ran  into  the  Entrada  de  Heceta — 
saw  an  opening  in  the  bar,  crossed  it,  and  found 
himself  in  the  river  St.  Roque.  He  sailed  up  for 
fifteen  miles,  took  in  water,  and  completed  his 
repairs :  and  then  with  much  difficulty  got  back 
over  the  bar  into  the  Pacific.  He  changed  the 
name  of  this  river  from  that  of  St.  Roque  to  that 
which  it  still  bears,  the  Columbia. 

In  1791,  Captain  Vancouver  was  dispatched  by 
the  British  government  to  the  north-western  coast, 
partly  for  purposes  which  we  shall  mention  here- 
after, and  partly  for  discovery.  He  reached  that 
coast  at  about  latitude  40°,  and  from  thence,  up  to 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Pacific,  made  a  survey 
far  more  accurate  than  any  that  had  previously 
been  effected.  But,  as  usual,  he  mistook  the  bar 
of  the  Columbia  for  a  continuous  coast,  and  was 
undeceived  only  by  meeting  Captain  Gray.  Still 
he  supposed  that  it  must  be  impassable,  as  in 
truth  it  generally  is,  by  vessels  of  burden.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  exploring  it  with  his  own  ship,  the 
Discovery,  he  dispatched  Lieutenant  Broughton  in 
a  smaller  vessel,  the  Chatham.  Broughton  crossed 
the  bar  ;  but,  finding  the  channel  intricate  and 
dangerous,  left  his  ship,  and  rowed  up  in  his  cut- 
ter about  one  hundred  miles — that  is,  nearly  to 
the  point  at  which  the  rapids  render  further  pro- 
gress, under  ordinary  circumstances,  impossi- 
ble. 

The  progress  of  overland  discovery  was  much 
slower.  The  first  who  penetrated  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  then  in 
the  service  of  the  North- West  Company.  In  the 
year  1793  he  crossed  them  in  about  latitude  54° — 
discovered  Fraser's  River,  descended  it  for  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  then  struck  off  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  reached  the  Pacific  in  lati- 
tude 52°  20'.  In  August,  1805,  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
dispatched  for  that  purpose  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  about  latitude  44° — crossed  them,  discovered  the 
southern  head- waters  of  the  Columbia,  floated 
down  its  stream  for  about  six  hundred  miles,  and 
on  the  15th  of  November  reached  its  mouth. 
Here  they  built  some  huts — remained  in  them  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  in  1806  returned  to  the  United 
States,  exploring  in  their  course  many  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Columbia.  This  is  the  only  occasion 
on  which  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  been  crossed 
by  persons  acting  in  a  public  capacity. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Fraser,  also  under  the  orders  of 
the  North-West  Company,  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  established  a  trading  post  on  Fra- 


ser's River,  about  latitude  54°;  and  in  1811,  Mr. 
Thompson,  also  an  agent  of  that  Company,  dis- 
covered the  northern  head-waters  of  the  Columbia 
about  latitude  52°,  and  erected  some  huts  on  its 
banks.  This  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  title  by 
discovery. 

On  these  grounds,  that  title  has  been  claimed  by 
the  United  States,  by  England,  and  by  Spain. 

The  claim  to  that  title,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  depends  on  the  discoveries  by  Gray,  and 
by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  They  have  chiefly  rested 
on  that  by  Gray;  and,  in  virtue  of  it,  claim  the 
sovereignty  over  all  the  countries  drained  by  the 
Columbia — that  is,  the  whole  territory  from  about 
latitude  42°  to  52° — it  being,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  American  statesmen  who  conducted 
the  negotiations  of  1824  and  1826,  an  established 
international  law,  that  a  nation  which  discovers 
the  mouth  of  a  river  entitles  itself  to  all  the  terri- 
tory drained  by  that  river.  That  is  to  say,  that  if 
Europe  had  been  the  unoccupied,  and  America 
the  discovering  country,  the  discovery  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  would  have  given  to  the  dis- 
coverers the  sovereignty  of  Wurtemberg  and 
Baden.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  tell  European 
readers,  or  even  American  lawyers,  that  no  such 
absurd  rule  exists.  When  Mr.  Rush,  and  after- 
wards Mr.  Gallatin,  the  American  negotiators, 
were  asked  for  their  authorities,  they  merely  re- 
ferred to  the  grants  made  by  European  sovereigns 
of  the  territories  watered  by  certain  rivers — words 
of  description,  convenient  enough  for  the  demarca- 
tion of  unknown  lands  ;  but  no  more  establishing 
the  law  in  question,  than  grant  after  grant, 
describing  its  subject  as  bounded  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  would  prove  it  to  be  a  rule  of  inter- 
national law,  that  the  nation  which  first  sees  a 
mountain  range  is  entitled  to  all  the  lands  which 
that  range  intersects.  Another  fatal  objection  to 
any  claim  founded  on  Gray's  discovery  is  the 
really  recognized  international  law,  that  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  private  individuals  give  no  title 
to  their  nation.  They  prevent,  indeed,  any  other 
nation  from  acquiring  a  title  by  discovery,  but 
confer  none  themselves. 

A  third  objection  is,  that  Gray  was  not  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Columbia.  It  was  first  seen  by 
Heceta,  named  by  him  the  San  Roque,  and  by 
that  name  laid  down  in  maps.  If  Gray,  by  enter- 
ing it,  and  sailing  up  for  fifteen  miles,  superseded 
Heceta,  Broughton  again  superseded  Gray  by 
exploring  it  for  more  than  eighty  miles  further. 
If  it  were  true  that  prior  imperfect  discoveries  are 
superseded  by  subsequent  and  more  accurate  ones, 
the  title  by  discovery  to  the  whole  coast  of  Oregon 
belongs  to  Vancouver;  for  he  was  the  first  who 
accurately  examined  it.  Lewis  and  Clarke  were, 
indeed,  public  officers  ;  but  their  discovery  of  the 
southern  sources  of  the  Columbia,  could  give  no 
title  to  the  territory  watered  by  a  river  of  which 
the  lower  portion  was  already  well  known,  and 
the  northern  sources  were  discovered  by  others. 

The  English  claim  by  discovery  is  equally  un- 
founded. Her  overland  discoverers  were  not 
public  officers  ;  and  of  her  maritime  discoverers,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Drake  ever  ascended  beyond 
the  43d  parallel  ;  and  Cook  and  Vancouver  did 
not  see  the  coast  until  it  had  been  surveyed  and 
mapped  by  Heceta.  There  remains  the  title  of 
Spain;  and,  as  far  as  mere  discovery  goes,  it  is 
complete.  The  voyages  of  Perez  and  Heceta  pos- 
sessed every  requisite.  They  were  exploring 
expeditions  made  by  government  ships,  and  for 
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government  purposes,  and  they  were  sufficiently 
minute  to  enable  the  coast  to  be  mapped. 

But  we  have  already  seen,  that  settlement  is  es- 
sential to  the  completion  of  a  title  by  discovery, 
and  is  in  itself  an  independent  source  of  title. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  enquire  what  title  has 
been  acquired  to  Oregon  by  Settlement.  The  first 
white  men  who  appear  to  have  shown  an  intention 
to  fix  themselves  in  any  part  of  that  country  were 
Meares  and  his  companions  in  1788.  Their  con- 
tinued residence  at  Nootka  Sound  raised  the 
jealousy  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico.  He  dispatched 
Martinez  with  three  armed  vessels  to  dispossess  the 
intruders.  Martinez  arrived  on  the  6th  May,  1789, 
at  Nootka  Sound — erected  a  fort  there,  and  soon 
after  seized  Meares'  vessels,  and  sent  some  of  his 
men  towards  Europe  in  Captain  Gray's  ship,  the 
Columbia,  and  the  rest  to  San  Bias  as  prisoners. 

The  result  was  remarkable ;  each  nation  de- 
manded satisfaction — Spain  for  Meares'  intrusion 
into  what  she  considered  her  territories  ;  England 
for  the  mode  in  which  Spain  had  taken  the  law 
against  him  into  her  own  hands.  Each  armed, 
but  after  a  waste  of  about  three  millions  on  our 
part,  and  one  million  on  that  of  Spain,  and  proba- 
bly a  much  greater  loss  occasioned  to  commerce 
by  six  months  of  uncertainty,  the  two  governments 
came  to  their  senses.  The  past  was  remedied  by 
an  indemnity  given  by  Spain  to  Meares,  and  the 
future  provided  for  by  the  convention  of  the 
Escurial  ;  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  Nootka 
Sound  Convention,  of  the  28th  October,  1790. 

By  Article  first  of  that  treaty,  the  buildings  and 
tracts  of  land  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
of  which  British  subjects  had  been  dispossessed, 
were  to  be  restored. 

Article  third  stipulates,  that  the  respective  sub- 
jects of  England  and  Spain  shall  not  be  disturbed 
in  navigating  or  fishing  in  the  Pacific  or  in  the 
South  Seas,  or  in  landing  on  the  coast  of  those 
seas  in  places  not  already  occupied,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commerce  with  the  natives,  or  of  making 
settlement  there. 

By  Article  fourth,  British  subjects  are  not  to 
navigate  or  fish  within  ten  sea-leagues  from  any 
part  of  the  coast  already  occupied  by  Spain. 

By  Article  fifth,  in  all  places  on  the  north- 
western coast  to  the  north  of  the  parts  of  that  coast 
already  occupied  by  Spain — that  is,  to  the  north 
of  San  Francisco,  in  latitude  38° — wherever  the 
subjects  of  either  nation  shall  hereafter  make  set- 
tlements, the  subjects  of  the  other  are  to  have  free 
access. 

Captain  Vancouver  was  dispatched  by  the 
British  government  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the 
tracts  of  land  mentioned  in  the  first  article.  On 
his  arrival  at  Nootka  Sound,  however,  no  such 
tracts  of  land  were  identified.  A  hut  was  offered, 
which  he  refused.  He  left  Nootka  Sound  in  the 
possession  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  there  is  con- 
siderable doubt  whether  any  lands  were  ever 
restored  to  Meares,  or  whether  there  were  any  to 
restore.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  in  1795  all 
parties,  Spaniards  and  English,  had  abandoned 
Nootka  Sound,  and  it  has  not  been  reoccupied. 

During  his  voyage,  Vancouver,  we  trust  with- 
out instructions,  was  guilty  of  an  assumption  of 
sovereignty  more  ridiculous  than  even  the  average 
absurdity  of  such  transactions. 

He  first  took  possession  in  the  name  of  England 
of  all  the  country  from  latitude  39°  20'  to  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  and  afterwards  from  the  Straits 
of  Fuca  to  the  59th  parallel.     That  is  to  say,  the 


treaty,  to  superintend  the  execution  of  Avhich  he 
was  dispatched,  having  stipulated  that  the  whole 
coast  should  be  open  to  settlement  by  England  and 
by  Spain,  he  took  exclusive  possession  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  on  the  part  of  England. 

We  are  glad  to  think  that  no  British  negotiator 
has  relied  on  this  assertion  of  claim.  Indeed,  the 
northern  part  of  the  territory  comprised  in  it  is  now 
under  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  Russia,  and 
the  southern  under  that  of  Mexico. 

The  next  important  attempt  at  settlement  was 
made  by  Mr.  Astor,  an  American.  He  dispatched 
an  expedition  by  sea  and  by  land,  which  met  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  in  1811  erected 
on  its  south  bank  a  little  fort  which  he  named 
Astoria,  intended  to  be  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
trade  between  America  and  China.  Nearly  the 
same  events  followed  as  had  occurred  at  Nootka 
Sound.  In  the  course  of  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  America,  which  hroke  out  in  the  next 
year,  Astoria  was  taken  by  a  British  force,  the 
British  standard  hoisted,  and  the  name  changed  to 
Fort  George.  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  any 
part  of  the  Oregon  territory  has  been  occupied  by 
any  person  under  the  authority  of  the  British 
government.  The  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  termi- 
nated that  war,  provided  for  the  restoration  of  all 
possessions  taken  by  either  party  from  the  other 
during  the  war.  In  obedience  to  this  stipulation, 
Fort  George  was,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1818,  re- 
stored to  an  agent  appointed  by  the  American 
government.  The  British  flag  was  struck,  and 
the  American  hoisted.  This,  again,  is  the  only 
case  in  which  any  person  authorized  *■*•  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  occupied  any  part  of 
Oregon.  But  that  occupation  was  as  brief  as  the 
occupation  of  Nootka  Sound.  Astoria  has  been 
abandoned  as  a  settlement,  and  is  now  reduced  to 
a  mere  log-house,  in  which  a  clerk  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  resides,  for  the  purpose  of 
communication  between  Vancouver  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia. 

It  follows  from  this  statement,  that  up  to  the 
year  1818,  no  civilized  nation  had  acquired  the 
sovereignty  over  any  part  of  Oregon.  Spain  was 
entitled  by  discovery,  but  did  not  perfect  that  title 
by  permanent  settlement ;  and  the  settlements,  if 
mere  trading  posts  can  be  called  settlements, 
made  by  English  or  American  subjects,  were  un- 
authorized by  their  respective  governments. 

The  resumption  of  Nootka  Sound  by  England, 
and  of  Astoria  by  America,  were  indeed  official 
executive  acts  ;  but  each  of  these  posts  has  been 
abandoned. 

Since  that  time,  however,  some  pastoral  and 
agricultural  establishments  have,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  formed. 

But  on  two  distinct  grounds  these  settlements 
give  no  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  soil.  First, 
because  they  have  been  merely  the  unauthorized 
acts  of  individuals.  With  respect  to  the  British 
settlements,  this  is  obvious  from  the  statement  we 
have  already  given  of  the  words  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  charter.  And  with  respect  to  the 
American  settlements,  the  United  States  have  not 
done  a  single  act  authorizing  their  people  to  ac- 
quire lands  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Those 
who  have  done  so  are  mere  squatters,  like  the 
squatters  in  Texas.  And  secondly,  because  the 
convention  of  1818,  to  which  we  shall  immediately 
proceed,  and  which  has  never  ceased  to  operate, 
stipulates,  that  during  its  continuance  the  country 
westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  shall  be  open 
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to  the  subjects  of  both,  powers  ;  "it  being  under- 
stood," continues  the  treaty,  "  that  this  agree- 
ment is  not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
claim  of  either  party  to  any  part  of  the  country." 
It  is  obvious  that  the  right  of  sovereignty  being 
expressly  left  in  abeyance,  no  act  done  by  either 
party,  during  the  continuance  of  the  treaty,  can 
affect  \the  right  of  the  other. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Treaties  affect- 
ing Oregon.  We  have  already  stated  the  material 
parts  of  the  Nootka  Sound  convention.  Between 
the  conclusion  of  that  convention  in  1790,  and  the 
restoration  of  Astoria  in  1818,  important  events 
had  occurred  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Ore- 
gon. Russia  had  created  a  fur  company,  author- 
ized to  settle  and  bring  under  the  Russian  sove- 
reignty any  portion  of  America  unoccupied  by  a 
civilized  power.  The  company  scattered  their 
posts  through  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  along  the 
north  coast  of  the  Pacific — fixed  their  head-quarters 
at  Sitca,  near  the  fifty-sixth  parallel,  claimed  all 
that  coast  as  Russian  territory,  and  were  preparing 
to  advance  towards  the  south.  The  United  States, 
by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  extended  their  west- 
ern frontier  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Oregon, 
therefore,  became  contiguous  to  four  great  em- 
pires. To  Russia  on  the  north,  to  England  and 
America  on  the  west,  and  to  Spain  on  the 
south. 

Several  questions  were  open  between  England 
and  the  United  States  in  1818.  One  was  that  of 
fisheries.  The  treaty  of  1783  had  given,  or  rather 
continued,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a 
general  liberty  to  fish  on  the  coasts  of  British 
America.  America  claimed  the  benefit  of  this 
stipulation  as  a  permanent  arrangement ;  or,  to 
use  the  odd  expression  of  jurists,  a  transitory  con- 
vention. England  maintained  that  it  had  ceased 
by  the  war  of  1812.  A  question  also  existed  as 
to  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  United  States. 
These  points  were  settled  by  the  convention  of  the 
20th  October,  1818.  The  liberty  of  fishing  was 
confined  witbin  certain  limits ;  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  was  declared  to  divide  the  British  and 
American  territories,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Amerian  negoti- 
ators, Rush  and  Gallatin,  proposed  to  continue 
that  parallel  as  the  boundary  line  down  to  the 
Pacific.  This  was  refused  by  the  British  com- 
missioners, Robinson  and  Goulburn,  and  the 
Columbia  suggested  in  its  place.  The  very  undue 
importance  attached  at  that  time  to  the  Columbia, 
probably  was  the  circumstance  which  prevented 
an  agreement.  As  the  best  expedient,  the  prece- 
dent of  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  was  fol- 
lowed ;  and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  use 
of  the  country  was  declared  to  be  open  to  both 
parties  for  ten  years — the  sovereignty  remaining 
in  abeyance.  On  the  22d  of  February,  1819, 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  by  the  Florida 
treaty,  recognized  the  forty-second  parallel  as  their 
mutual  boundary,  from  the  source  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
down  to  the  Pacific ;  and  Spain  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  her  claims  to  any  territories  north 
of  that  line.  Spain,  however,  having  lost  by  non- 
user  the  rights  which  she  had  acquired  by  dis- 
covery, had  no  claims  to  cede,  except  such  as  she 
was  entitled  to  either  by  mere  contiguity,  or,  as 
against  England,  by  the  Nootka  Sound  conven- 
tion. In  1824  and  1825,  the  claims  of  Russia 
were  satisfied  by  a  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
which  stipulates  that  the  Russians  shall  confine 


their  settlements  to  the  north  of  latitude  54°  40' ; 
and  by  a  treaty  with  England,  by  which  a  line 
beginning  at  54°  40',  is  fixed  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Russian  and  British  dominions. 

These  treaties,  of  course,  affected  only  the  four 
nations  who  were  parties  to  them.  As  to  those 
nations,  the  effect  was  to  exclude  Russia  and 
Spain,  and  to  prevent  England  and  America  from 
acquiring  any  title  by  settlement  as  against  one 
another.  To  the  rest  of  the  world  Oregon  re- 
mains open  ;  and,  unfit  as  it  is  by  situation,  soil, 
and  climate,  for  profitable  settlement,  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  long  continue  open. 

Of  the  five  sources  of  title,  we  have  now  gone 
through  three — discovery,  settlerrienl ,  and  treaty; 
and  we  have  shown  that  under  no  one  of  them  has 
a  title  to  any  portion  of  Oregon  been  acquired  by 
any  civilized  nation.  There  remain  two  others, 
prescription  and  contiguity.  Prescription  obvi- 
ously does  not  apply  to  a  country  which  was  not 
discovered  till  the  end  of  the  last  century.  There 
remains,  therefore,  only  contiguity  ;  and  this  claim 
is  confined  to  England  and  the  United  States — 
Spain  and  Russia,  the  other  contiguous  states, 
having  taken  their  shares  and  retired .  But  neither 
England  nor  America  can  claim  a  perfect  title  by 
contiguity.  Neither  of  them  has  a  settlement 
within  2000  miles  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Neither  of  them  can  maintain  that  the  occupation 
of  the  country  to  the  west  of  those  mountains  is 
necessary  to  the  security,  or  would  even  add  to 
the  convenience,  of  her  territories  to  the  east  of 
them ; — accessible  as  they  are  only  by  a  land 
journey  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  miles, 
or  a  voyage  of  eight  months.  But  an  imperfect 
title  by  contiguity — a  title  depending  merely  on 
geographical  connection — each  certainly  has  to  the 
portion  of  the  country  which  adjoins  its  own  fron- 
tier ;  that  is  to  say,  England  to  the  portion  north 
of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  and  America  to  that 
south.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the  weakest  of  all 
titles  ;  so  weak,  that  when  expressed  in  words  it 
seems  almost  to  disappear  ;  for  what  can  be  less 
substantial  than  a  claim  to  territory  which  is  not 
yours,  merely  because  it  is  bounded  by  that  which 
is?  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  source  of 
title,  however  slight,  where  there  is  no  other. 
And  this  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  arrangements  for  joint  occupation  made  by 
England,  first  with  Spain,  and  afterwards  with  the 
United  States,  were  plausible  expedients  for  the 
suspension  of  immediate  disputes,  but  could  not 
have  been  practically  acted  on.  Under  such  an 
arrangement,  the  sovereignty  being  in  abeyance, 
there  is  no  lex  loci  unless  it  be  the  law  of  the 
aborigines.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the 
Canadian  courts  have,  under  an  act  of  the  British 
Parliament,  power  over  British  subjects,  but  over 
British  subjects  only.  If  an  American  murder  an 
Englishman  under  the  lines  of  Fort  Vancouver, 
he  cannot  be  legally  punished.  The  British  law 
cannot  touch  an  American  ;  the  American  law 
cannot  take  cognizance  of  a  crime  committed 
against  a  foreigner  beyond  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States.  The  only  resource  seems  to  be  to  hand 
him  over  to  Casenove,  to  be  disposed  of  according 
to  Klackatack  law.  Joint  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try by  two  independent  nations,  without  common 
tribunals  or  a  common  superior,  would  be  obvi- 
ously impossible.  Indeed,  joint  occupation  is  im- 
possible even  for  mere  hunting  and  trading  pur- 
poses. We  have  seen  that  in  the  Indian  fur-trade 
the  competition  of  white  men,  even  though  be- 
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longing  to  the  same  nation  and  governed  by  the 
same  laws,  is  destructive  to  the  Indians,  to  the 
furred  animals,  and  to  the  success  of  both  parties. 
The  Hudson  Bay  Company  have  acted,  and  con- 
tinue to  act,  on  this  principle.  They  hold  no  trade 
to  be  worth  having  which  is  shared.  British  rivals 
they  exclude  by  law  ;  Russian  and  American  by 
reckless  competition.  Nothing  can  he  kinder  than 
their  conduct  to  their  competitors  as  men.  They 
protect  them,  they  clothe  them,  they  feed  them  ; 
but  as  traders  they  crush  them.  If  an  American 
post  is  established,  a  Hudson's  Bay  post  instantly 
rises  in  its  neighborhood.  If  an  American  vessel 
trades  along  the  coast,  a  company's  ship  follows 
in  her  wake.  If  an  American  offers  goods  for 
barter,  the  company,  whatever  be  the  loss,  under- 
sells him.  "  We  have  compelled,"  says  Mr. 
Pelly,  in  1838,  "  the  American  adventurers  one 
by  one  to  withdraw  from  the  contest,  and  are 
now  pressing  the  Russian  Fur  Company  so 
closely,  that  we  hope,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
to  confine  them  to  the  trade  of  their  own  proper 
territory."* 

The  great  error  of  all  parties  has  been  the  im- 
portance attached  to  Oregon.  But,  assuming  it  to 
be  of  any  value,  the  Americans  cannot  be  expected 
to  rest  satisfied  with  an  arrangement  which,  pro- 
fessing to  give  them  equal  rights,  practically  ex- 
cludes them.  We  have  seen  that  in  1818  they 
proposed  a  partition.  They  again  proposed  one 
in  1824  ;  but  as  the  terms  offered  by  each  party 
were  a  mere  repetition  of  those  of  1818 — namely, 
on  the  part  of  England  the  Columbia  as  a  bound- 
ary, and  on  the  part  of  America  the  49th  parallel 
— the  second  negotiation  was  as  fruitless  as  the 
first  had  been.  Another  attempt  was  made  in 
1826.  The  American  minister,  Mr.  Gallatin,  now 
offered  a  slight  modification.  He  proposed  that 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  should  be  adopted  merely 
as  a  basis,  subject  to  deviation  according  to  the 
accidents  of  the  country;  and  further,  that  if  that 
line  should  cross  any  navigable  tributaries  of  the 
Columbia,  the  navigation  of  such  tributaries,  and 
also  of  the  Columbia,  should  be  open  to  British  sub- 
jects. The  British  negotiators,  Messrs.  Huskisson 
and  Addington ,  adhering  to  the  Columbia  as  the  gen- 
eral boundary,  offered  to  America  a  detached  penin- 
sula, bounded  on  the  south  by  a  line  to  be  drawn 
from  Hood's  inlet  to  Bulfinch  harbor,  giving  ex- 
cellent harbors  and  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Straits  of  Fuca ;  and  further,  that  a  strip  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  should  be  neutral, 
and  unoccupied, by  either  nation.  Neither  proposal 
was  accepted,  and  the  result  was  an  indefiriite  pro- 
longation of  the  convention  of  1818,  terminable  at 
the  option  of  either  party  on  twelve  months'  notice. 

As  this  was  the  last  negotiation  of  which  the 
papers  are  printed,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  show 
the  position  taken  by  each  party.  It  is  contained 
in  the  British  statement  annexed  to  the  protocol 
of  the  sixth  conference  ;  and  in  the  American 
counter-statement  annexed  to  the  protocol  of  the 
seventh  conference. \ 

The  British  negotiators  disclaimed  all  right  to 
exclusive  sovereignty  over  any  part  of  Oregon. 
But  they  maintained  that  no  other  power  had  ac- 
quired such  a  right ;  and  therefore  that  the  whole 
country  must  be  open  to  settlement  by  any  nation, 
and,  among  the  rest,  by  Great  Britain.    They  then 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Glenelg,  House  of  Commons  Paper, 
1842.     No.  547. 
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rpfuted  by  arguments  which  we  need  not  repro- 
duce, (for  we  have  already  stated  their  substance,) 
the  exclusive  pretensions  of  America.  And  they 
concluded  by  declaring  the  determination  of  Great 
Britain  to  maintain  her  qualified  rights  under  the 
Nootka  Sound  convention,  until  a  fair  partition 
shall  have  been  effected. 

The  only  parts  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  answer  which 
we  need  notice  are  as  follow  : — He  maintained 
that  the  Columbia  was  first  discovered  by  the 
United  States — that  this  discovery  was  followed  by 
an  actual  settlement  made  by  Mr.  Astor  within  a 
reasonable  time — and  that  this  discovery  and  set- 
tlement give  a  right  to  the  whole  country  drained 
by  the  Columbia,  and  by  its  tributary  streams; — 
that  is,  to  the  whole  territory  between  the  52d  and 
42d  parallels.  He  contended  that  the  Nootka 
Sound  convention  was  purely  commercial — that 
the  settlements  which  it  authorized  were  trading 
posts,  not  colonies,  since  colonies  imply  exclusive 
sovereignty — and  that  it  terminated  by  the  war  of 
1796.  He  affirmed  that  America,  having  pur- 
chased for  a  valuable  consideration  the  rights  of 
Spain,  had  acquired  a  double  title,  and  therefore 
was  entitled  to  a  double  share ;  whereas  the  Brit- 
ish proposal  offered  her  only  one  third.  He  con- 
tended that  title  by  contiguity  must  have  reference 
to  the  magnitude  and  population  of  the  settlement 
in  respect  of  which  it  is  claimed,  and  the  facilities 
and  probabilities  of  actual  occupation  ;  and  he 
urged  that,  on  comparing  the  comparative  popula- 
tion and  rate  of  increase  of  the  United  States  and 
of  British  America,  it  must  be  evident  that  it  is 
from  the  United  States,  not  from  Canada,  that  the 
future  population  of  Oregon  will  proceed. 

It  is  strange  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  ability 
should  have  relied  on  the  settlement  made  by  Mr. 
Astor.  Omitting,  for  the  present,  the  fatal  objec- 
tion that  it  was  a  private,  not  a  government  enter- 
prise, it  was  a  mere  attempt  to  form  a  trading  post. 
And  in  the  very  paper  which  we  are  considering, 
Mr.  Gallatin  affirms,  with  reason,  that  mere  fac- 
tories established  for  the  purpose  of  traffic,  and  not 
followed  by  actual  cultivation,  give  no  title.  And 
lastly,  it  was  abandoned  by  its  creator,  and  is  now 
a  ruinous  log-house.  That  the  erection  of  a 
stockade  by  private  traders,  and  its  retention  for  a 
few  months,  can  give,  thirty  years  after  it  has  been 
abandoned,  the  sovereignty  of  a  country  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  France,  is  a  position  which  no 
statesman  educated  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
will  seriously  maintain.  The  construction  of  the 
Nootka  Sound  convention  is  not  free  from  doubt. 
It  certainly  resembles  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  1783  respecting  the  right  of  fishing,  which, 
according  to  the  English  negotiators,  was  annulled 
by  the  war  of  1812  ;  and,  according  to  the  Amer- 
icans, was  a  permanent  arrangement.  The  con- 
vention of  1827,  however,  seems  to  have  made  this 
discussion  unimportant.  By  that  convention,  either 
party  may  terminate  the  present  arrangement  on 
twelve  months'  notice.  But  as  that  arrangement, 
and  the  Nootka  Sound  arrangement,  are  substan- 
tially the  same,  the  power  to  terminate  the  one 
necessarily  implies  a  power  to  terminate  the  other. 

The  claim  founded  on  purchase  from  Spain  was 
sophistical.  The  disputed  territory — the  territory 
to  which  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  applied — 
began  in  latitude  38°.  By  the  Florida  treaty, 
America  ceded  to  Spain  the  part  of  it  which  lies 
between  that  parallel  and  42°.  But  as  the  ceded 
portion  belonged  just  as  much  to  England  as  it  did 
to  America,  to  found  on  this  cession  a  title  against 
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England  was  altogether  childish.  But  we  admit 
that  there  is  a  foundation  for  the  premise,  that  title 
by  contiguity  is  affected  by  the  importance  of  the 
settlement  in  respect  of  which  it  is  claimed.  And 
-ve  firmly  believe  in  Mr.  Gallatin's  prophecy,  that 
'  under  whatever  nominal  sovereignty  Oregon  may 
be  placed,  whatever  its  ultimate  destinies  may  be, 
it  will  be  almost  exclusively  peopled  by  the  sur- 
plus population  of  the  United  States." 

The  negotiation  for  partition  is  now  resumed, 
and  we  trust  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  It  is 
much  that  the  real  worthlessness  of  the  country 
has  been  established.  All  that  any  prudent  Eng- 
lishman or  American  can  wish  is,  that  the  contro- 
versy should  be  speedily  and  honorably  settled. 
A  week's  interruption  of  confidence — such,  for 
instance,  as  followed  the  reception  of  Mr.  Polk's 
inaugural  speech — costs  each  party  twenty  times 
the  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute. 

The  obvious  course  is  to  refer  the  whole  ques- 
tion to  arbitration.  The  decision  of  an  arbitrator 
necessarily  saves  the  honor  of  each  party ;  and  in 
the  present  case  there  is  nothing  else  to  contend 
for.  We  have  heard  that  America  objects  to 
arbitration,  and  that  her  objection  is  founded  on 
her  conviction  that  the  right  is  on  her  side.  But 
as  there  are  few  disputes  in  which  each  party  is 
not  convinced  that  he  is  in  the  right,  it  follows, 
that  if  such  a  conviction  were  a  bar  to  arbitration, 
that  mode  of  adjustment  could  scarcely  ever  take 
place.  Assuming  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of 
the  proposed  arbitrator,  the  only  valid  objection  to 
arbitration  is  the  conviction,  not  merely  that  we 
are  in  the  right,  but  that  the  opposite  party  knows 
that  we  are  in  the  right.  If  we  believe  this,  we 
believe  his  claim  to  be  fraudulent  and  vexatious ; 
and  we  are  justified,  if  the  object  in  itself,  or  as 
affecting  our  honor,  be  adequate,  in  refusing  to 
allow  the  question  to  be  discussed.  England 
would  not  allow  her  title  to  Quebec,  or  America 
her  title  to  Rhode  Island,  to  be  the  subject  of  an 
arbitration — not  merely  because  each  nation  is 
^uvinced  of  the  validity  of  her  own  title,  but  be- 
cause each  knows  that  its  validity  is  known  to  the 
other.  In  the  present  case,  America,  with  that 
ignorance  of  international  law  which  is  the  glaring 
defect  of  American  statesmen,  may  possibly  be 
convinced  that  her  claim  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  is 
valid  ;  but  she  cannot  believe  that  England  knows 
it  to  be  valid.  Sh» cannot  deny  that  we  honestly 
believe  it  to  be  matter  of  controversy  ;  and  if  a 
fourth  negotiation  should  fail,  she  is  bound  by 
friendship,  by  prudence,  and  by  regard  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  civilized  world,  to  allow  it  to  be 
settled  by  arbitration. 

Our  readers  have  perhaps  aright  to  ask  what  in 
our  opinion  the  decision  of  an  honest  arbitrator 
would  be?  We  think  that  we  have  supplied  prem- 
ises from  which  it  may  be  inferred.  We  have 
shown  that  no  nation  now  possesses  any  title,  per- 
fect or  imperfect,  by  discovery,  by  settlement,  by 
treaty,  or  by  prescription.  We  have  shown,  too, 
that  no  nation  possesses  a  perfect  title  by  contigu- 
ity ;  and  we  have  shown  that  an  imperfect  title  by 
contiguity  to  the  portion  which  lies  north  of  the 
forty-ninth  parallel,  is  vested  in  England — and  to 
that  part  which  lies  south  of  that  parallel,  in 
America.  We  think,  therefore,  that  that  parallel 
ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the  boundary ;  but  as,  if 
prolonged  indefinitely,  it  would  cut  off  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Vancouver's  Island,  with  little 
advantage  to  America,  and  great  injury,  if  we  shall 
ever  occupy  that  island,  to  England  ;  we  think  that 
it  should  cease  to  be  the  boundary  when  it  reaches 


the  coast,  and  that  from  thence  the  boundary  should 
be  the  sea.  This  would  give  to  us  the  whole  of 
Vancouver's  Island,  which,  if  we  are  absurd  enough 
to  plant  a  colony  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  is  the 
least  objectionable  seat.  It  possesses  excellent 
ports,  a  tolerable  climate,  and  some  cultivable  soil 
— an  ascertained  and  defensible  frontier — and  the 
command  of  the  important  straits,  by  which,  to  the 
east  and  to  the  south,  it  is  separated  from  the 
continent.  That  its  distance  from  Europe  would 
render  it  a  costly,  unprofitable  incumbrance,  is 
true ;  but  that  objection  applies  with  equal  force 
to  every  part  of  Oregon. 


The  Jesuits  in  France.  —  The  Anti-Jesuit 
party  in  France  have  achieved  one  of  those  victo- 
ries that  lead  to  nothing.  The  General  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  consequence  of  the  representations 
made  by  the  French  government  at  Rome,  has 
instructed  the  heads  of  the  houses  of  the  order 
throughout  France,  to  break  up  their  establish- 
ments, desist  from  receiving  novices,  and  dispose 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  society  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  There  will  henceforth  be  no 
official  Jesuits  in  France.  But  to  have  been,  or 
even  to  be  a  Jesuit,  will  be  no  offence  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  Every  Jesuit  at  present  in  France 
may  continue  to  live  there,  and  if  he  have  a.  mind, 
make  proselytes  to  his  church,  disseminate  the 
peculiar  views  attributed  to  the  society,  and  in- 
trigue privately  to  mould  the  policy  of  the  French 
ministers  into  conformity  with  those  of  the  papal 
court.  If  the  Jesuits  are  the  reckless  intriguers 
and  conspirators  that  some  men  profess  to  believe, 
they  will  be  more  dangerous  working  in  private, 
without  acknowledged  concert  or  union,  than 
working  publicly,  as  a  recognized  corporation.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  public  has  a  check  upon  them — 
they  fear  to  compromise  a  well-disciplined  order 
responsible  for  the  actions  of  its  members ;  in  the 
former,  the  individual  may  go  more  recklessly  to 
work,  for  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  bring  home 
his  misdeeds  to  the  society.  This  is  true  of  more 
than  Jesuits.  Governments  entertain  an  exagge- 
rated fear  of  associations,  religious  and  political. 
Associations  are  perhaps  more  useful  to  govern- 
ments of  resistance  than  to  the  cause  they  are  com- 
bined to  promote.  They  show  a  government  who 
are  its  opponents,  and  what  their  numbers  and 
position  in  society.  If  the  objects  of  their  mem- 
bers are  dangerous  or  verging  towards  illegality, 
they  are  in  fact  so  many  houses  of  call  where 
government  can  find  the  culprits  when  any  overt 
act  is  committed.  An  association  is  necessarily  a 
herd  of  implicit  followers  with  one  or  two  leaders. 
The  same  leaders  would  be  actually  more  power- 
ful were  their  followers  disseminated  through 
society  without  any  visible  bond  of  union  ;  for  an 
association  excites  quite  as  much  distrust  and 
antagonism  in  society  at  large  as  in  a  cabinet. — 
Spectator,  July  12. 


Friendship  of  Chess-players. — None  but  a 
chess-player  can  appreciate  the  strong  tie  of  bro- 
therhood which  links  its  amateurs.  When  men 
spend  much  time  together  they  become  accustomed 
to  each  other,  like  horses  used  to  run  in  the  same 
coach.  For  a  fellow  chess-player  a  man  will  do 
that  which  he  would  refuse  his  father  and  mother. 
The  habit  of  breathing  the  same  air  and  looking  at 
the  same  chess-board  creates  a  friendship  to  which 
that  of  Damon  and  Pythias  was  mere  "  How 
d'ye  do?" 
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CHAPTER    II. 

We  left  our  ambitious  and  indefatigable  heroine, 
Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  fluttering  upon  the  verge  of  a 
new  and  brilliant  existence,  which  was  to  be  all 
felicity,  because  all  was  to  be  elegance,  taste, 
style,  fashion,  refinement,  high  life,  "  Shakspere, 
and  the  musical  glasses."  She  was  now  the  un- 
doubted mistress  of  "  the  beautiful  Marine  villa  of 
Halcyon  Bank,  on  the  Ayrshire  coast,  lately 
erected  by  Malcolm  Gengebre,  Esq.,  of  Berbice," 
and  about  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  this  the 
second  decade  of  her  fashionable  career,  by  what 
she  was  pleased  to  term  a  fete.  She  had,  indeed, 
obtained  her  husband's  approval  of  a.  house- healing, 
as  the  old-fashioned  Glasgow  folk  continued  to 
call  such  solemnities  ;  while  male  guests,  still  in 
medio  as  to  manners  and  refinement,  named  such 
banquets  a  feed;  or,  if  persons  of  fervid  imagi- 
nation, a  glorious  feed. 

It  became  a  question  of  some  importance  among 
certain  orders  on  'Change,  who  was  to  have  the  fe- 
licity of  being  of  the  number  of  the  feeders  on  the 
approaching  Saturday.  But  Mrs.  Mark  was  upon 
her  guard  Glasgow-ward.  In  passing  the  first 
turnpike,  on  her  way  to  her  coast  villa,  she  had 
secretly  thanked  her  stars  that  she  was  done  of  the 
Trongate,  in  her  own  peculiar ;  and  the  sooner 
Mr.  Luke  cut  the  concern,  and  commenced  coun- 
try gentleman,  it  was  just  so  much  the  better. 
Like  the  long  imprisoned  chrysalis,  she  had,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  wriggled  out  of  the  husk  of 
early  low  connexions  ;  and  was,  at  last,  about  to 
expand  her  gold-bedropt  wings  to  the  sun  of  fash- 
ion, waiting  only  for  an  auspicious  hour  to  take 
her  first  flight  in  her  new  state.  But  to  the  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  fulfilment  of  her  soaring 
designs,  there  were  still  impediments.  To  be  con- 
sistently exclusive,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  a  cold 
narrow  heart,  as  well  as  a  haughty  temper,  and 
the  capacity  of  insolent  manners  when  an  object  is 
to  be  gained  by  their  exhibition.  This  does  not, 
however,  in  the  least  impeach  the  other  requisites 
of  suppleness,  flattery,  meanness,  and  gross  insin- 
cerity. To  be  rigidly  exclusive,  it  is,  above  all, 
necessary  to  subdue  the  social  feelings  and  vanities 
to  the  subservience  of  less  immediate  gratifications 
— to  be,  in  short,  strictly  self-denied,  as  well  as 
aspiring.  Now,  our  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  had  a  con- 
siderable share  of  cordial  good-nature  in  her  origi- 
nal composition,  and  no  small  quantity  of  a  rather 
kindly,  social  vanity,  which  often  threw  her  off 
her  guard.  Thus,  by  giving  way  to  a  single  im- 
pulse of  natural  feeling,  or  to  the  desire  of  aston- 
ishing her  old  friends  with  her  superfluities  and 
superlatives,  she  sometimes  was  driven,  in  a  single 
day,  from  the  high  ground  which  it  had  cost  her 
six  months  to  gain.  This,  as  we  have  said  above, 
was  fatally  visible  at  the  grand  epoch  of  entering 
on  possession  of  her  villa.  The  pride  of  place 
had  so  warmed  and  expanded  her  heart,  that,  in 
running  about  to  make  purchases,  her  kindness 
had  overflowed  upon  every  creature  she  met ;  and 
old  vulgar  acquaintances,  of  all  degrees  and  con- 
ditions, had  been  most  thoughtlessly  and  promis- 
cuously invited  to  occupy  the  "  spare  bed,"  "  the 
French  bed,"  and  "  the  barrack-room,"  fitted  up 
to  accommodate  the  juvenile  branches  of  that  great 
East-country  house,  the  Lennoxes,  into  which  Mr. 
Gengebre  had  the  honor  to  have  intermarried. 

Had  Mr.  Luke  been  about  to  stand  candidate 
for  the  Lord  Provostship  of  Glasgow,  his  lady 
could  not  have  been  more  lavish  and  indiscrimi- 
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nating  in  her  offers  of  hospitality  to  whomsoever 
should  visit  the  Largs  that  season.  This  was  but 
an  impulse  of  excited  vanity.  The  sober  calcu- 
lations of  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  once  set  down  in  her 
new  neighborhood,  showed  a  very  different  result. 
While  hospitality  supposed  no  compromise  of  gen- 
tility, or  cost  nothing  save  words,  which  might  be 
sincere  for  the  moment,  it  was  all  very  well ;  but, 
in  Mrs.  Mark's  original  circles,  words  still  stood 
for  things  ;  and  an  earnest  invitation  to  spend  a 
week  might  be  very  fairly  construed,  by  Miss  Par- 
lane  or  Miss  Bogle,  into  one  for  at  least  two  days. 
Among  the  higher  orders  of  fashionable  intelli- 
gences, powers,  and  dominions,  the  conventional 
language  of  invitation,  like  that  of  compliment, 
possesses  as  many  shades  of  meaning  as  certain 
Chinese  characters,  which  are,  however,  all  per- 
fectly well  understood  at  first  sight  by  the  erudite 
and  initiated — but  our  ancient  maidens  were  un- 
versed in  this  science. 

This  capital  blunder,  committed  at  the  outset, 
cost  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  considerable  trouble  and 
manoeuvring.  One  and  another  old  friend  dropped 
in  upon  her  on  the  coast,  even  before  her  prepar- 
ations were  completed — before  she  was  ready  to 
dazzle  and  astonish  them  with  the  wonders  of  her 
Great  Babylon !  One  blunder  brought  its  own 
excuse,  if  it  was  not  made  upon  calculation.  In 
the  same  parish,  there  was  a  family  of  decayed 
gentry,  chiefly  supported  in  their  ancient  dilapida- 
ted mansion  of  Hawgreen,  by  sons  in  India.  Mrs. 
Mark  Luke  had  set  her  heart  upon  making  their 
acquaintance.  It  might  prove  to  her  a  diploma  of 
fashion — a  passport  to  other  and  greater  houses  : — 

perhaps  to ;  but  no — her  mind  allowed  itself  no 

such  flight  as  the  provincial  baronetage.  She 
merely  admired  the  exterior  of  the  adjoining  seat 

of ,  and  craved  liberty  of  the  factor  to  be  in 

raptures  with  the  grounds.  Now,  it  chanced  that 
Miss  Penny  Parlane  was  a  cousin,  not  above  four 
times  removed,  of  the  house  of  Hawgreen  ;  where- 
fore, &c.  Q.E.D. — So  Miss  Penny  obeyed  the 
signal,  and  in  due  time  moved  to  Halcyon  Bank. 

The  Hawgreen  family,  though  undeniably  gen- 
try, were  found  much  more  accessible  and  affable 
than  the  Smythes.  During  Miss  Penny's  visit,, 
the  first  mutual  morning  calls  and  tea-drinkings 
were  happily  accomplished  ;  so  that  respectable 
sexagenary  maiden  was,  consequently,  quite  at 
liberty  to  return  to  the  Trongate  as  soon  as  ever 
she  pleased.  This  she  did,  loaded  with  peace-of- 
ferings, in  the  shape  of  the  fruits,  flowers,  and 
dairy  produce  of  Halcyon  Bank ; — cucumbers, 
which  the  ungrateful  guest  laughingly  described 
as  "  liker  kale-custocs — and  fusionless  strawberries, 
which  it  cost  her  more  trouble  and  expense  to 
bring  home,  than  the  worth  of  the  triple  of  them 
in  Glasgow  market."  Such,  we  fear,  are  but  too 
often  the  thanks  which  the  ungrateful  inhabitants 
of  luxurious  cities  give  to  their  rural  friends,  in  ex- 
change for  the  produce  of  their  vineries  and  pine- 
ries, and  mushroom  beds  and  cucumber  frames. 

Miss  Betty  Bogle  had  desperately  resented  her 
friend,  Miss  Parlane,  being  preferred  to  herself  in 
priority  of  invitation ;  but  she  shrewdly  suspected 
the  motive.  Miss  Penny  was  at  this  time  a  tea  in 
her  debt — as  shown  by  the  mental  ledger  kept  by 
both  parties — and  an  invitation  being  sent  through 
the  lass  the  evening  following  her  mistress'  re- 
turn, Miss  Betty  vindicated  her  dignity  by  first 
declining,  and  then  gratified  her  curiosity  by,  in  a. 
few  hours,  accepting  the  call.  Miss  Parlane  had,, 
indeed,  softened  the  affair  by  requesting  the  assist- 
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ance  of  her  friend  in  concocting  currant  jelly  of  the 
coast  fruits,  and  by  sending  her  a  full  share  of  the 
horticultural  bounty  of  Mrs.  Luke.  So,  precisely 
as  the  handle  of  the  Ram's-horn  Kirk  clock  indi- 
cated five,  Miss  Betty  placed  her  work-apron  in 
her  black  silk  reticule,  and,  trystring  her  lass  to 
come  for  her  at  "  preceese  nine,"  took  her  way  to 
her  appointment. 

These  ladies  had  cooperated  in  the  currant-jelly 
manufacture  for  about  thirty  summers.  Within 
the  same  period,  they  had  had  as  many  feuds ; 
but  mutual  interest  still  drew  them  together. — 
They  agreed  like  a  Yankee  mess. 

Great  now  was  the  mutual  joy  of  the  jarring  in- 
separables in  meeting  after  a  separation  of  nearly 
ten  days.  Whether  the  one  was  first  to  unlock 
the  Glasgow  budget,  or  the  other  to  open  the 
coast  despatches,  became  the  difficulty.  There 
was  a  compromise ;  and  questions  and  answers 
were  alternated  with  breathless  haste.  "So  ye 
found  the  Pig- wife  in  all  her  glory!"  said  Miss 
Bogle,  girding  up  her  loins  with  her  checked 
apron,  and  beginning  to  pick  blackberries  as  if  for 
dear  life.  "  And  I  hope  ye  was  able,  mem,  to  do 
the  job,  and  get  her  introduced  to  the  Hawgreen 
family  ?  But  siller  makes  itself  sib,  now-a-days, 
a'  gaits. — As  Bob  Pirgivie  said  to  me  the  other 
day  in  the  Gallowgate,  ■  Call  ye  him  Mark  Luke 
— now,  I  call  him  Mark  Luck,  Miss  Betty.'  He  is 
a  queer  hand,  Bob.  But  when  is  that  wonderful 
house-heating  to  take  place? — or  it  would  be 
ower,  it 's  like,  mem,  before  Mrs.  Luke  let  you 
hame?" 

Miss  Parlane  took  no  notice  of  this  spiteful  ob- 
servation. She  was,  indeed,  still  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  impending  festival,  but  did  not  choose  to 
t confess  as  much. 

"  The  Hawgreen  leddies  have,   on   my  intro- 

tduction,  condescended  to  countenance  Mrs.  Luke 

as  a  stranger  in  the  place,  so  far  as  •  Fair  good- 

<e'en,'  and  'Fair  good-day.'     It's  neither  to  be 

•  thought  nor  wished  they  can  put  themselves  upon 

•  a  footing  of  equality  with  Peter  Peaston's  dochter." 

"  I  'm  glad  to  hear  there  was  some  sma'  remit- 
tance last  month  from  Major  David — he  is  the 
third  son,  I'm  thinking?"  drawled  Miss  Betty, 
spitefully.  "  I  dare  say  it  did  not  come  before  it 
was  needed.  '  Lord  help  the  gentles  !'  as  the  by- 
word gangs  ;— '  puir  folk  can  beg.' But  I  beg 

your  pardon,  Miss  Penny.  It  does  my  heart  good 
to  see  a  real  auld  family,  like  your  cousins,  the 
Hawgreen  folk,  getting  its  head  aboon  water, 
now-a-days,  that  sae  muckle  o'  the  scum  o'  the 
cog  has  come  up. — But  is  it  true,  mem,  that  Mrs. 
Luke  has  furnished  her  drawing-room  splender- 
new  with  yellow  silk  damas  from  Edinburgh  ; — 
and  that  lovely  bluff" chintz,  lined  with  blue,  not  up 
three  year  till  come  next  October,  and  never  was 
washed  yet,  and  glazed,  I  believe " 

"  Just  as  true  as  ye  are  picking  blackberries, 
mem ;  and  that 's  but  a  flea-bite  to  Bauby  Peas- 
ton's  grandery.  Is 't  possible,  think  ye,  mem, 
that  Mark  Luke  can  stand  such  on-goings  ?  They 
say  he  sells  dear — and  no  wonder  he  sells  dear  : 
there's  aye,  Miss  Betty,  a  wherefore  for  a  because. 
'  That  sugar  before  ye,  mem,  cost  me  8*d. — strings 
and  blue  paper  into  the  bargain — ready  money, 
over  Mark  Luke's  counter  ;  and  I  could  have 
bought  as  good  for  8£d.  in  twenty  shops  in  Glas- 
gow. It 's  no'  on  fractions  Bauby  Peaston's  state 
is  kept  up  ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  go  past  Mark  with 
my  change,  were  it  but  for  decent,  worthy,  auld 
Mrs.  Luke  his  mother's  sake.     I  hope  ye  will  call 


on  her  with  me  the  morn  :  I  promised  to  visit  the 
auld  lady  on  my  return,  and  take  her  a  share  o' 
the  cucum'ers." 

These  maiden  friends  often  went  their  morning 
rounds  of  visitation  in  a  leash,  and  did  so  now. 
Old  Mrs.  Luke  was  rejoiced  to  hear  of  her  darling 
Mysie's  health,  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
onion  crop  in  her  son  Mark's  new  garden,  and  that 
Hawkie  gave  eleven  Scots  pints  of  milk  per  diem. 
She  therefore  distributed  her  currant  wine  and 
quality  cakes  to  her  maiden  guests  with  the  most 
hospitable  profusion  ;  blessing  the  "  good  son," 
who  let  her  want  for  nothing,  and  the  attentive 
daughter-in-law  who  had  sent  her  the  cucum'ers, 
which,  though  rather  teuch  for  auld  teeth,  were, 
as  she  remarked,  "  grand  things  to  them  that 
liked  them." 

"  Indeed,  mem,"  roared  Miss  Betty  Bogle,  in 
consideration  of  the  old  lady  being  a  very  little 
deaf,  "  a  bottle  of  her  good  fresh  cream,  or  a  pound 
of  her  new-kirned  butter,  would  have  been  as  ac- 
ceptable to  townsfolk." 

"  But  they  wouldna  have  been  so  genteel  ye 
ken,"  put  in  Miss  Penny,  in  a  mood  between  a 
laugh  and  a  sneer.  The  prudent  old  lady  made 
no  reply,  though  she  also  was  moved  to  inquire 
when  Mrs.  Mark  was  to  have  the  house-heating, 
and  once  more  arranged,  at  great  length,  for  a 
seat  in  the  post-chaise  with  the  two  friendly  maid- 
ens and  their  respective  bandboxes. 

Many  things  fall  out  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip :  and  so  it  was  here.  Nothing  was  now  far- 
ther from  the  intention  of  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  than 
that  any  one  of  the  three  should,  by  their  old-fash- 
ioned manners  and  past-date  gowns,  disgrace  her 
fete.  She  was  now  tolerably  sure  of  at  least  a 
part  of  the  Hawgreen  family.  Providence  had 
sent  a  revenue  cutter  to  that  part  of  the  coast,  with 
officers,  of  course — though  Mrs.  Luke  afterwards 
found  that  respecting  these  officers  she  had  made  a 
capital  blunder — and  also  a  Port-Glasgow  family 
of  distinction,  in  search,  probably,  of  bitterer  salt 
water  than  they  found  at  home.  And,  to  crown 
all,  Mr.  Ewins,  the  travelled  gentleman,  who  had 
been  bred  to  the  church,  had  just  obtained  a  living 
in  that  part  of  the  country  ;  and  had  a  baronet,  a 
former  pupil,  on  a  visit  to  him,  a  share  of  whose 
society  he  had  particular  reasons  for  grudging  to 
nobody  who  would  accept  of  the  compliment. 

The  said  baronet  was  rather  under  a  cloud  at 
this  time.  He  was  newly  out  of  the  Sanctuary  of 
Holyrood,  very  gracefully  bearing  the  opprobrium 
of  having,  in  five  years,  run  through  his  large  for- 
tune on  the  Turf,  as  well  as  the  very  small  for- 
tunes of  his  sisters.  But  he  was  not  the  less  Sir 
Ogilvy  Fletcher  ;  nothing  could  untitle  him  ;  and 
Mrs.  Mark  Luke  was  disposed  to  be  very  indulgent 
to  the  first  specimen  of  chivalry  she  had  ever  had 
the  honor  to  receive  under  her  humble  roof.  With 
such  elevated  prospects,  she  resolved  to  exclude, 
in  toto,  the  whole  horde  of  Mark's  vulgar  relatives. 
With  her  own,  she  stood  on  no  sort  of  ceremony. 
The  blood  of  the  Peastons  was  at  this  time  no 
more  regarded  than  so  much  Paisley  red  puddle, 
which  had  dyed  some  thousands  of  pullicat  hand- 
kerchiefs. Indeed,  had  it  been  possible  to  efface 
every  trace  of  her  birthplace  in  that  very  ungenteel 
town,  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  would  have  been  highly 
gratified  by  the  obliteration.  To  have  been  born 
in  Dunbarton  or  Renfrew  might  have  been  tole- 
rable :  they  were  ancient  and  feudal,  and  had 
castles  a-piece. 

As  the  great  day  drew  near,  Mrs.  Luke  began 
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to  intimate  her  fears  that  the  weather  was  still  but 
blae  on  the  coast ;  and,  by  and  by,  she  came  to 
apprehend  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  grannie 
(her  nom  de  caresse  for  her  mother-in-law)  to  ven- 
ture from  Balmanno  Street  till  the  cauld  July 
winds  were  past.  "  The  old  lady  would,  besides, 
very  naturally,  wish  to  meet  her  Saltcoats  grand- 
children, the  Sprots,  and  that  would  be  the  very 
time  to  have  all  the  relations  together.  If  Miss 
Parlane  and  Miss  Bogle  could  agree  with  one 
bedroom  between  them,  it  would  be  altogether  a 
nice  Glasgow  party  of  auld  friends  to  enjoy  their 
auld  cracks."  Thus,  with  a  coaxing  mixture  of 
her  vernacular  speech,  which  our  heroine  always 
used  when  she  had  a  point  to  carry,  did  Mrs. 
Mark  Luke  address  her  husband. 

"  Oh,  but  grannie  must  come,  mamma,  to  the 
dance,"  cried  little  Mysie,  throwing  her  arms 
round  her  father's  neck.  "  I  'm  wearying,  sair, 
sair,  to  see  grannie,  and  to  show  Jamie  Wilson 
my  wee  bantams." 

"Don't  be  pert,  Miss  Luke!  Sair,  sair! — 
where  did  you  learn  to  say  sair,  Miss,  with  your 
broad  Glasgow  twang?" 

"  Sair  is  a  very  gude  Scotch  word,  gudewife," 
said  Mark,  quickly — "  better  than  your  sore,  I  'm 
sure — which  puts  one  in  mind  of  wounds,  and 
bruises,  and  putrefying  sores ;  while  sair,  sair, 
bespeaks  the  crushed  waefu'  heart  in  a  metaphor- 
ical sense  only."  And  to  this  philological  remark, 
probably  the  first  and  last  he  ever  made,  Mark 
added, — "  It  is  but  natural  for  Mysie  to  long  to 
see  her  own  grandmother,  who  was  aye  so  kind  to 
her.  My  mother  will  be  fourscore  next  month — 
a  lang  age,  gudewife  ;  and  it  is  but  short  time  we 
can  look  to  have  her  among  us.  I  would  even 
rejoice  to  see  my  mother  at  the  last  house-heating 
I  am  ever  like  to  ha'e,  and  the  last  she  is  ever 
likely  to  enjoy,  as  the  sang  says — 

Wi'  her  bairns  and  he*r  oes  a'  around  her,  O." 

No  resource  was  left  for  our  elegant  Mrs.  Mark 
Luke,  save  her  cambric  pocket  handkerchief — 
that  friend  in  need  to  ladies  of  extreme  sensibility. 
She  was  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  gloomy  images 
Mr.  Luke  had  conjured  up. 

"Oh,  mamma,  dinna  cry!"  exclaimed '  little 
Mysie,  springing  from  her  father  into  her  mother's 
arms,  with  the  trustful  affection  which  proved  that, 
whatever  vanities  fillpd  a  large  portion  of  the 
mother's  breast,  there  was  also  room  there  for 
sweeter  feelings.     "  Dinna  cry,  mamma — grannie 

winna-dee — dinna  let  mamma  greet,  papa." 

There  is  some  use  in  children  at  all  ages  :  they  are 
admirable  conductors  of  natural  sympathies — the 
best  makers-up  of  domestic  feuds. 

"  I  'm  sure  I  meant  not  to  grieve  ye,  gudewife," 
said  Mark,  in  the  proper  deprecatory  tone  of  con- 
jugality. "  Manage  your  house-heating,  and  your 
housekeeping  both,  as  best  pleases  ye  ;  only  let  me 
warn  ye,  Miss  Bogle  called  at  the  shop  yesterday 
to  inquire  when  it  was  to  be  ;  and  if  she  be  not 
asked,  I  can  tell  ye  there  will  be  news  of  it  in 
Glasgow !" 

"  As  she  has  got  her  blonde  lace  mutch  cleaned, 
and  a  new  back  breadth  to  her  black  satin  gown, 
for  the  occasion,"  cried  Mrs.  Luke,  bursting  into 
a  rather  violent  laugh,  which  somewhat  grated  on 
Mark's  feelings,  so  recently  attuned  to  the  melting 
mood.  "  But  if  I  defied  the  lash  of  Betty  Bogle's 
tongue,  and  her  clishmaclaver,  when  I  was  a  single, 
unprotected  woman,  I  defy  her  and  her  likes,  ten 
times  more  now,  when  the  interests  and  prospects 
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of  my  child  require  that  I  should  move  in  a  sphere 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  clashing  auld 
maids  of  the  Trongate  of  Glasgow. — To  be  sure, 
I  may,  in  an  overly  way,  have  asked  Miss  Bogle 
to  look  in  upon  us  if  she  came  to  this  part  of  the 
country  ;  but  upon  my  sincerity " 

"  That's  no'  just  the  fit  oath  for  the  occasion, 
gudewife,"  said  Mark,  with  some  humor. 

"Well,  well,  Mr.  Luke.  But,  I  am  sure,  you 
know  how  I  detest  that  eternal,  vulgar  gudewife 
of  yours." 

"  Shall  I  call  ye  ill-wife,  then?" 

"  To  be  done  with  this  nonsense,  Mr.  Luke;  I 
think  between  ourselves,  Miss  Parlane  and  Miss 
Bogle,  at  their  time  of  life,  and  with  their  narrow 
means,  might  find  better  uses  for  their  siller  than 
jaunting  about  the  country  in  post-chaises  ;  starv- 
ing their  women-servants  at  home,  on  three-and- 
sixpence  a-week  of  board-wages,  and  the  coals 
locked  up." 

To  part  of  this  statement  Mark  tacitly  subscribed  ; 
but  a3  his  wife,  in  his  own  hearing,  had  urged 
these  ancient  friends  to  visit  her  in  her  new  domi- 
cile, and,  above  all,  to  assist  at  the  house-warming, 
he  could  neither  in  heart  nor  conscience  approve 
this  cool  cutting.  No  such  thing  was  intended  by 
Mrs.  Mark  as  a  complete  cutting.  She  had,  at 
bottom,  considerable  regard  for  her  ancient  friends  ; 
and,  at  all  events,  it  was  as  essential  that  they 
should  witness  her  splendor  at  the  proper  season, 
and  report  accordingly,  as  that  they  should  not 
dim,  by  their  presence,  the  lustre  of  her  first  grand 
initiatory  fete. 

"  To  make  all  right  and  easy,  I  had  cast  about 
in  my  own  mind  that  the  retour  chaise  which  takes 
up  the  Hawgreen  ladies  to  Glasgow  next  week, 
may  bring  back  the  Trongate  friends  and  my  mo- 
ther-in-law at  small  cost,  by  speaking  a  judicious 
word  to  the  driver  yourself,  Mr.  Luke  ;  and  sparing 
the  ladies'  purses." 

Mr.  Luke  looked  all  acquiescence  and  approval, 
and  admiration  of  his  wife's  sagacity. 

"  And  James  Wilson  can  sit  with  the  post-boy," 
said  Mysie,  not  without  forecast  in  her  own  small 
concerns. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Robina,"  cried  the  mother 
— "  and  remember  that  your  father's  apprentice  is 
no  companion  for  you — a  great  boy,  too !  For 
shame,  miss  !" 

Poor  Mysie  blushed  scarlet,  and  hung  down  her 
abashed  head.  The  boy  alluded  to  was  the  son 
of  that  Dr.  Wilson,  the  notice  of  whose  lady  at 
children's  balls  and  school  exhibitions  had,  a  few 
years  before,  been  considered  so  gracious  an  atten- 
tion by  the  grateful  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  who,  upon 
such  occasions,  poured  whole  bags  of  sweetmeats 
upon  her  daughter's  partner  in  the  dance.  She 
had  also,  in  spite  of  his  father,  presented  him  with 
a  very  handsome  Shetland  pony,  sent,  for  this  ex- 
press purpose,  to  Mr.  Luke,  by  a  commercial  cor- 
respondent in  the  Shetland  Islands.  These  days 
were  past :  Dr.  Wilson  had  died  of  a  fever,  caught 
in  attending  a  poor  patient,  and  had  left  a  widow 
and  a  numerous  family  in  very  straitened  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Mark  Luke  was  one  of  the  trustees 
of  a  subscription  for  their  relief,  which  his  wife,  to 
do  her  justice,  promoted  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power.  She  also  made  her  husband  receive  the 
eldest  lad,  her  former  favorite,  as  an  apprentice. 
The  boy,  who  had  early  set  his  heart  upon  his 
father's  profession,  gave  a  reluctant  consent;  and 
his  sorrowful  and  subdued  mother  was  even  thank- 
ful that  one  of  her  seven  children  was  decently, 
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though  humbly,  provided  for — as  Mark  remarked, 
that  he  had  no  son  of  his  own,  and  if  James  be- 
haved well,  he  should  never  want  a  friend.  A 
remembered  conversation,  which  took  place  shortly 
after  the  boy  came  to  the  shop,  still  rankled  in  the 
aspiring  mind  of  Mrs.  Mark  Luke. 

At  fourscore,  Grannie  Luke  took  a  true  grand- 
mother's delight  in  arranging  matches  for  her  de- 
scendants ;  and,  accordingly,  one  evening  at  tea, 
she  sagaciously  remarked,  "  I  cannot  see  what 
better  ye  could  do,  Mark,  my  man,  if  the  mistress 
is  agreeable,  and  if  they  be  spared,  puir  things, 
than  to  buckle  our  wee  Mysie  and  Jamie  Wilson. 
But  let  him  be  out  o'  his  'prenticeship  first.  Ye  '11 
ha'e  him  o'  your  ain  up-bringing,  and  he  can  carry 
on  the  shop  when  ye  tire  o'  it  and  gang  to  Halshie 
Bank  for  gude  and  a'.  It 's  no  likely  my  good- 
dochter  will  fash  ye  with  mair  o'  a  family  now, 

after  a  rest  of how  auld  are  ye,  Mysie,  hinnie  ?" 

Mysie  knew  she  was  past  ten,  which  she,  accord- 
ingly, told  to  a  day.  She  also  knew  that  ten  and 
seven  make  seventeen,  and  that  young  Mrs.  Dud- 
geon, whom  she  had  lately  visited  with  her  mamma 
on  that  young  lady's  marriage,  was  just  seventeen 
and  five  months ;  but  this  fact  she  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  mention.  "  It  was  a  divert,  Mark, 
my  man,"  maundered  on  the  grandmother,  "to 
see  the  wark  the  bits  o'  young  things  had  with  ane 
anither,  when,  I  am  sure,  our  Mysie  was  no  ower- 
gane  seven  summers.  ■  Wha  are  ye  for  marrying 
the  day,  Mysie,  my  doo?'  I  would  speer.  '  Is  it 
Bailie  Pirgivie?'  and  she  would  prim  up  her  bit 
mouth,  and  say,  '  Wha  but  the  little  doctor,  gran- 
nie?' '  That's  if  mamma  let  ye,  Mysie,'  I  would 
observe,  just  to  try  the  bairn.  '  I  '11  marry  Jamie 
Wilson  whether  mamma  let  me  or  no';'  and,  troth, 
she  would  gar  me  laugh,  fit  to  choke."  And  the 
old  lady  laughed  at  the  recollection  till  in  danger 
of  such  a  catastrophe. 

Mrs.  Mark  Luke  was  fired  with  indignation  at 
such  maundering.  Was  there  ever  so  absurd,  so 
indelicate  an  old  woman?  She  was  quite  enough 
of  herself  to  vulgarize  her  grandchild's  manners 
and  corrupt  her  accent.  If  the  boy  and  girl  were 
to  grow  up  together,  there  was,  moreover,  no  say- 
ing what  disastrous  consequences  might  attend 
such  nonsensical  gossip.  Thank  Heaven,  she  was 
leaving  Glasgow !  And  longer  to  receive  the 
familiar  visits  of  her  husband's  apprentice,  and 
permit  him  to  continue  the  playmate  of  her  daugh- 
ter, was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of.  If  Robina, 
or,  more  correctly,  "  her  child,"  was  not  to  soar 
far  above  sugar  tubs  and  crates  of  crockery  and 
china,  to  little  purpose,  indeed,  had  her  maternal 
cares  been  lavished. 

Checked  by  her  mother,  as  above  noticed,  the 
abashed  girl  had  not  another  word  to  say ;  but  her 
father  came,  as  usual,  to  her  assistance  : — "  We 
must  have  one  of  my  Mysie's  joes.  If  ye  will  not 
have  little  Jamie,  then  I  must  bring  ye  down  her 
auld  jo  to  cheer  her  a  bit ; — but,  indeed,  we  must 
have  the  Bailie  at  any  rate." 

Mrs.  Mark  Luke  was  nearly  petrified  by  the 
horrid  image  called  up  before  her. 

"  Ye  cannot  mean  Bailie  Pirgivie?" 

"  But  I  do,  though,  just  mean  your  auld  friend, 
Bob  Pirgivie,  who  was  best-man  at  your  bridal, 
mem ;  and  made  the  punch  at  your  dochter's 
christening. — What  the  de'il  has  come  ower  the 
woman?" 

Mrs.  Mark  Luke  was  far  past  crying.  After 
gulping  her  chagrin  for  a  few  seconds,  she  remark- 
ed, with  dignity,  "  Then,  Mr.  Luke,  if  you  intro- 


duce a  person  so  totally  unfit  for  the  society  which 
I  expect  to  receive  at  your  table  to-morrow,  you 
may  just  look  out  for  some  one  else  to  take  the 
head  of  it — that 's  all,  sir.  I  never — can — sanction 
such  an  insult  to  my  friends  as  introducing  im- 
proper company  to  them  in  my  own  house." 

"  Bob  can  take  the  head,"  replied  Mark,  dog- 
gedly ;  "  he  makes  a  famous  blowzy  landlady ; 
especially  when  he  puts  on  a  mutch  and  a  shawl, 
before  he  draws  the  punch-bowl  to  him." 

Mrs.  Luke  saw  there  was  no  wisdom  in  widen- 
ing the  breach.  Though  not  an  "  interfering" 
husband,  there  was,  she  well  knew,  a  point  be- 
yond which,  if  Mark  was  unwisely  urged,  he  be- 
came as  stiff-necked  as  any  Israelite.  The  hered- 
itary dourness  of  the  Lukes,  as  husbands,  was, 
indeed,  notorious  over  all  the  West. 

"  You  know  how  much  I  was  wont  to  enjoy 
Mr.  Pirgivie's  company  at  a  homely  family  din- 
ner, my  dear ;  or  in  an  evening,  when  he  took  a 
tumbler  of  toddy  with  you  ;  but,  believe  me,  Mr. 
Luke,  it  would  put  all  parties  sadly  out  of  their 
way  to  bring  him  into  the  same  dinner-party  with 
young  ladies — and  none  so  much  as  himself.  He 
would  be  entirely  a  fish  out  of  the  water." 

"  Fient-a-fears !  Bob  can  aye  swim  where 
there  's  a  full  punch-bowl,  Bauby." 

"He  could  neither  tell  his  stories  nor  sing  his 
favorite  songs  with  a  clergyman  present." 

"  He  has  sung  at  fifty  Presbytery-dinners,  and 
fifty  Thanksgiving-Monday  feasts  to  boot,  long 
before  now,  and  been  the  cock  of  the  company. 
Ye  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Bailie  Pirgivie  sings 
what  is  either  profane  or  indecent?" 

"  Far  from  that — only — only  vul old-fash- 
ioned.    And  Sir  Ogilvy,  Mr.  Luke " 

"  And  Sir  De'il,  Mrs.  Luke  !  If  Sir  Ogilvy 
cannot  eat  his  slice  of  beef  at  the  lee-side  of  Bob 
Pirgivie,  he  'd  better  stay  at  the  manse ;  where, 
I  dare  say,  they  are  tired  enough,  by  this  time, 
o'  the  broken  ne'er-do-weel." 

It  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  Mr.  Luke 
was  offended.  Bob — who,  by  this  time,  was 
none  of  your  light-Bobs — was  his  oldest  and  most 
confidential  friend,  his  chosen  counsellor  in  all  his 
commercial  speculations,  and  one  whose  shrewd 
advice  had,  as  Mark  truly  averred,  stood  him  in 
thousands  of  pounds.  This  was  but  one  thing ; 
and,  more  to  the  present  point  it  was,  that,  at  a 
feast  or  a  feed,  there  were,  in  Mark's  eyes,  but 
three  grand  essentials — the  beef,  the  punch,  and 
Bob  Pirgivie.  In  Glasgow,  this  gentleman  had 
never  been  interdicted  by  Mrs.  Mark,  even  in  her 
most  palmy  and  exclusive  days.  But,  in  that 
city,  he  was  considered  a  regular  part  of  all  table 
lumber — a  corner-dish,  generally  and  warmly  wel- 
comed, and  always  tolerated.  He  was  one  of 
those  originals  to  be  found  in  most  commercial 
communities,  which,  like  certain  wines  and  fruits, 
require  to  be  used  on  the  spot,  to  be  perfectly  en- 
joyed— as,  in  removal,  much  of  the  race,  or  pe- 
culiar flavor  of  the  soil,  is  sure  to  be  lost.  There 
was,  however,  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  Mr. 
Pirgivie's  specific  qualities  would  evaporate  in  so 
short  a  journey,  or  voyage,  as  from  Glasgow  to 
Largs.  By  trade  he  was  a  cotton  manufacturer, 
and,  by  attention,  a  prosperous  one ;  but,  by  so- 
cial distinction,  a  diner,  or,  rather,  a  supper-out, 
a  bon-vivant,  a  teller  of  good  Westland  stories,  a 
singer  of  capital  Scotch  songs  of  a  certain  class,  a 
humorist,  the  shaking  of  whose  double-chin,  and 
the  sly  twinkle  of  whose  gray  eye,  told  half  the 
joke  before  he  had  opened  his  lips — a  bachelor, 
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of  course,  or  he  had  not  heen  Bob  Pirgivie. 
Besides  many  original  good  local  stories  and 
anecdotes,  Mr.  Pirgivie  had  a  happy  knack  at 
localizing  and  adapting  resuscitated  Joe  Millers 
to  present  circumstances.  Until  he  had  become 
so  much  of  a  stout  gentleman,  Mr.  Pirgivie  was 
reckoned  the  best  curler  in  the  Lower  Ward.    At 

concocting  Glasgow  punch — now  that  D and 

S had  died  off — he  was  allowed  to  be  super- 
lative and  unapproachable — the  monarch  of  the 
bowl  !  Such  was  Mrs.  Mark  Luke's  present 
aversion.  In  her  eyes,  he  was  irredeemably 
blemished,  for  he  had  been  put  to  the  ban  by  the 
Sinythes.  His  knee-breeches,  speckled  stock- 
ings, and  amber  wig,  were  deformities  invincible  : 
she  had  reasoned  with  him  upon  them  all.  His 
dialect  sounded  broader,  in  her  refined  ears,  every 
day.  She,  moreover,  suspected,  that  he  slily  in- 
sinuated mischief,  if  not  rebellion,  into  the  head 
of  her  lord;  and,  what  was  worse,  that  his  ex- 
cess of  mock  reverence,  his  odd  tones  and  gri- 
maces, and  awkward  scrapes  to  herself — he  who 
had  never  before  either  bowed  or  scraped  in  his 
life — were  what  is  vulgarly  termed  quizzing. 
The  mantling  smiles  of  his  rubicund  face,  the  sly 
glance  round,  as  he  paid  her  his  high-flown  com- 
pliments, and  made  his  extraordinary  legs,  looked, 
it  must  be  owned,  something  like  this.  He  had 
anothe*  provoking  trick  of  incidentally,  as  it  were, 
calling  her  attention  to  some  anecdote  of  their 
early  life,  particularly  if  very  fine  people  were 
present — such  as  to  their  curds-and-cream  plot/  to 
Ruglen,  or  their  veal-pie  pic-nic  to  Kelvin  Grove, 
where  Miss  Barbara  Peaston,  a  bride-elect,  with 
the  said  pie  in  her  lap,  had  sung  the  favorite  ama- 
tory song  appropriate  to  that  locality.  In  short, 
the  facetious  Bob  Pirgivie  was,  to  Mrs.  Mark 
Luke,  become  the  most  boring  of  all  bores — a 
thoroughly  disagreeable  person  at  all  times,  but 
at  her  fete  intolerable !  She  ruminated  for  a 
time, 

"Leave  the  room,  Robina,  my  love."  She 
was  obeyed.  "  As  it  is,  after  all,  mainly  for  our 
daughter's  sake,  Mr.  Luke,  [emphatically,]  that 
we  give  this  welcoming  party  to  our  new  neigh- 
bors, I  dare  say  a  larger  mixture  of  young  crea- 
tures, and,  perhaps,  a  ball,  would  best  do  the 
thing." 

"  Very  like,  Bauby  :  all  young  things  are  fond 
of  dancing." 

"Then,  I  think,  we  shall  postpone  the  dinner 
to  an  indefinite  day,  and  give  the  ball  first — and 
to-morrow  :  so  you  may  announce  the  change  of 
plan  to  our  Glasgow  friends." 

"And  bring  down  Bob  Pirgivie,  and  little 
James  Wilson  to  Mysie's  dance !  with  all  my 
heart,  gudewife." 

Mrs.  Mark  Luke  threw  back  her  head.  "  It 
appears  to  be  your  dearest  pleasure  to  torment 
me,  Mr.  Luke." 

"  Far  from  that,  dearie.  Am  I  not  bringing 
you  a  box  of  champagne  glasses,  which,  I  am 
sure,  you  need  about  as  much  as  a  cart  does  a 
third  wheel?     However,  it 's  all  good  for  trade." 

Mrs.  Luke  now  took  it  into  her  head  that  her 
husband  should  not  leave  home  that  day  at  all. 
He  had,  indeed,  been  complaining.  She  became 
tenderly  alarmed  at  the  fatigue  of  going  up  the 
one  day  to  Glasgow  and  returning  the  next ;  but 
there  was  a  meeting  of  bank  directors,  or  of  the 
steam-boat  company,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
and  Mark  would  go;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  save 
for  dread  of  Bob,  Mrs.  Mark  could,  at  this  time, 
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on  many  accounts,  well  spare  him.  She  was 
cumbered  with  many  things  ;  up  early  and  down 
late. 

The  important  day  dawned  at  last ;  and,  after 
six  weeks  of  preparation,  she  kept  the  field  to  the 
very  last  hour,  fagged  enough,  when  fairly  inducted 
into  her  new  Pomano  green  satin  dress,  "  fash- 
ionable color  for  July,"  and  her  turban  properly 
set.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  forward  temper  of 
Jean  Sprot,  a  spanking,  comely  lass  of  some  nine- 
teen or  twenty,  she  would  at  this  time  have 
brought  her  from  Saltcoats  as  an  aide-de-camp ; 
but  Miss  Jean,  as  Mr.  Luke's  niece,  would  cer- 
tainly expect  to  be  introduced  to  the  company, 
and  dine  at  table  ;  and  rather  than  submit  to  such 
degradation,  such  encroachments  on  the  preroga- 
tive, Mrs.  Mark  was  content,  until  her  daughter 
was  qualified  to  assist  her,  to  work  double  tides, 
and  enjoy  undivided  glory. 

She  was  now  alone  in  the  drawing-room  with 
her  daughter,  putting  Mysie  for  the  last  time, 
through  the  manual  of  good  manners,  and  fur- 
tively casting  an  eye  upon  the  road  by  which 
Mark's  chaise,  with  that  worthy  host — and,  not 
less  important,  the  box  of  rich  cut  glass,  the 
hamper  of  some  rarer  kind  of  wine,  ordered  from 
Leith,  and-  the  turbot  from  an  Edinburgh  fish- 
monger— were  momentarily  expected.  She  did 
not  allow  herself  to  think  of  the  dire  Pirgivie,  till 
he  loomed  over  the  brae,  seated  for  air  beside  the 
driver,  with  a  face  like  the  rising  full  Michaelmas 
moon — as  Mrs.  Mark  indignantly  remarked.  There 
was  no  help  for  it. 

"  Servant,  Ma — rfumc,"  said  Bob,  bowing  low, 
with  one  of  his  leering  looks  up  to  the  window, 
as  the  carriage  wheeled  round  to  the  door.  The 
open  bay  window  of  the  dining-room  showed 
the  table  and  side-board  laid  out  with  elaborate 
elegance. 

"  Whew  !"  whistled  Mr.  Bob  Pirgivie,  "  there  's 
to  be  a  snack  of  dinner,  after  all,  Mark.  As 
best-man  at  your  bridal,  Mrs.  Luke,  and  as- 
sistant at  every  Handsel-Monday  feast  sinsyne, 
though  something  past  my  dancing  days,  and 
fashed  with  a  twinge  of  what,  in  a  gentleman, 
might  be  jaloused  the  gout,  I  vowed,  when 
Mark  told  me  the  dinner  was  to  be  changed  to  a 
ball,  not  to  baulk  ye,  but  lead  ye  off 

Upon  the  licht  fantastic  toe, 

at  least  to  the  best  of  my  present  ability. 
Though  I  have  seen  the  day,  Bauby — Mrs.  Luke, 
I  mean — we  could  have  both  footed  it  heel  and 
toe  more  featly,  some — ay,  it  will  be  five-and- 
twenty  good  years  since — at  Mr.  Macskipsey's  in 
the  Sneddon  Raw  ;  but  ye  'lino  mind,  I  dare  say?" 

"I  am  certainly  obliged  by  your  kind  inten- 
tions," returned  Mrs.  Mark,  half  amused,  in 
spite  of  herself,  at  the  idea  of  Bob  Pirgivie  open- 
ing a  ball,  and  also  compelled  to  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity;  "will  you  choose  to  take  any  re- 
freshment after  your  long  drive?  There  are 
wines  on  the  side-table,  with  lemonade,  raspberry 
vinegar,  and  iced  water." 

"  Ginger  beer  was  the  grand  tipple  of  the  young 
leddies  at  our  Paisley  balls,  ye  '11  remember, 
Mrs.  Luke,  with  baihs  for  the  solids  ;  atid  I  'm 
not  very  sure  but  I  relished  that  as  weel  as  the 
genteel  modern  refreshments  ;  but  certainly,  upon 
your  recommendation,  Ma — dame,  I  shall  try  a 
glass  of  lemonade — it  should  be  very  cooling  and 
suitable  for  a  man  of  my  taste  and  mould  after  a 
longish,  hot,  dusty  journey." 
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Mrs.  Luke  perceived  that  she  was  already 
quizzed,  and  anticipated  worse  usage.  She  laid 
strong  control  over  herself,  and  protested  she  had 
only  meant  those  harmless  beverages  as  one  con- 
stituent of  the  draught  recommended :  and  Mr. 
Bob  was  somewhat  conciliated  by  the  large  rum- 
mer mingled  for  him,  as  a  drink  offering,  by  her 
own  French-kidded  fair  hand,  and  presented  on 
a  silver  tray  by  Mysie. 

"And  how's  a'  wi'  my  maiden  Mysie?  Ami 
not  to  get  my  kiss  the  day  I  Whether  is  it  to  be  me 
or  Jamie  Wilson  ye  are  to  marry  now  ?  Let  's  be 
off  or  on  I"  He  drew  his  hand  fondly  over  her  curls. 

M  Robina  is  growing  a  great  girl,  Mr.  Pirgivie, 
and  must  put  away  childish  things. — Will  you 
hold  your  head  for  one  moment  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, child?  You  will  toss  your  hair  about  till  it 
looks  like  a  young  colt's  mane.  You  will  see  if 
the  Miss  Stronas  go  on  romping  like  great  tom- 
boys, in  that  fashion.  We  expect  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  Stronas  of  Port-Glasgow  here  to-day, 
Mr.  Pirgivie :  you  are  probably  acquainted  with 
the  family — you  must  at  least  have  heard  of 
them  : — three  very  elegant  girls,  and  two  fine 
young  men — one  of  them,  Mr.  Charles,  in  the 
Company's  service,  home  on  a  three  years' 
leave." 

44  The  who's,  Ma — dameV  cried  Bob,  cocking 
his  ear. 

44  The  Stronas,  sir,  of  Port-Glasgow." 

44  The  Stronas! — I  thought  I  kenned  a  maist 
all  the  Port  folk,  but  I  never  heard  of  the  Stronas 
before.  Are  they  safe  folk,  are  ye  sure,  mem ! 
There  's  a  hantle  rips  come  down  here  about  the 
saut-water." 

44  The  Stronacks,  Mr.  Pirgivie — you  must  surely 
have  heard  of  them.  Mrs.  Stronack  was  a  Den- 
nison." 

44  The  Stron — acks  ? — no,  no,  I  ken  naething 
about  the  Stronacks  either." 

44  The  Stron — achs,  then,  ye  droll,  provoking 
sorrow  !"  bawled  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  with  a  native 
strength  of  gutturals  which  proved,  that,  besides 
conquering  High  German  and  Low  Dutch,  she 
needed  not  to  despair  of  mastering  the  Erse  or 
Arabic,  the  roots  of  which,  we  believe,  lie  even 
more  deeply  in  the  bowels  of  the  land. 

The  first  laugh  they  had  enjoyed  together  for 
months,  or  perhaps  for  years,  went  far  to  reconcile 
these  old  friends.  Mr.  Bob,  in  particular,  enjoyed 
his  laugh  and  his  triumph  to  that  moderate  extent 
which  restored  his  good  humor  with  Mrs.  Luke  ; 
and  he  accordingly  sipped  his  rummer  of  brandy- 
qualified  lemonade  with  great  complacency,  and, 
much  to  the  relief  of  his  hostess,  declared  he 
would  keep  his  place  where  he  was,  and  not 
frighten  her  "  leddies  up  stairs,  until  they  got 
used  to  him  by  degrees,  across  the  table." 

But  to  this  arrangement  "  senseless  Mark" 
would  not  submit.  "  He  would  be  master  of  his 
jwn  house,  if  a'  the  Hawgreens,  and  Stronachs, 
and  sir  Ogilvy  Fletchers  in  Ayrshire,  and  Port- 
Glasgow  on  the  back  of  it,  dined  with  his  wife  ; 
and  his  trusty  fere,  Bob  Pirgivie,  should  have  the 
warmest  neuk  at  his  fireside." 

Something  very  extraordinary  had  come  over 
the  man  within  these  few  days.  He  had  never 
been  so  obstreperous  in  his  whole  married  life. 
Mrs.  Mark  Luke  understood  it  all  afterwards. 
Mark  was  fey. 

Bob,  accordingly,  having  put  on  his  speckled 
silk  hose,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
mounted  a  shirt  collar,  which  made  him  look  as  if 


in  the  jougs,*  was  niched  per  force  into  a  corner 
of  the  drawing-room  before  the  first  carriage  had 
deposited  its  load  ;  and  there  he  continued  to  sit, 
a  mute  observer,  (his  amber  wig  covered  with  the 
rich  yellow  drapery  of  the  window  curtains,)  most 
industriously  twirling  his  thumbs,  and  taking  sly 
note  of  the  airs  and  graces  of  hospitality  which 
marked  the  kind  and  courteous  reception  given  by 
Mrs.  Mark  to  her  several  gradations  of  guests — to 
the  landed  and  the  commercial  interests,  and  to 
Mr.  Ewins,  who  might  be  understood  to  represent 
the  church  and  the  learned  professions.  Bob's 
sober  conclusion  was,  that  Bauby  Peaston  per- 
formed her  part  quite  as  well  as  if  she  had  been  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  or  a  real  play-actress. 
She  even  astonished  Mark  himself,  by  the  volu- 
bility of  her  softly-lisped  compliments,  and  the 
elegance  of  her  deportment. 

Every  one  expected,  and  probably  more  than 
were  wished  for,  had  now  arrived,  save  the  gen- 
tlemen from  the  cutter.  They  were  at  last  an- 
nounced ;  and  at  their  back — what  a  start !  what  a 
mere  vulgar  natural  start  of  surprise  was  betrayed 
by  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  when  who  should  present 
himself  but  Mr.  Robert  Smythe !  '4  He  had 
taken  the  great  liberty,  as  an  old  friend,  of  wait- 
ing upon  Mrs.  Luke  as  his  friends  from  the  cutter, 
with  whom  he  was  going  round  to  Oban,  were,  he 
found,  engaged  to  her."  She  was  so  gratified, 
so  delighted,  so  tenderly  hopeful,  that  Mrs. 
Smythe,  and  Miss  Smythe,  and  Miss  Maria 
Smythe,  were  in  perfect  health — so  proud  to  see 
Mr.  Robert  Smythe  in  Iter  house  ! 

Bob  Pirgivie  now  tweedled  his  thumbs  in 
double  quick  time,  and  rapidly  sent  around  queer 
horizontal  glances  under  his  shaggy  brows. 

Just  at  this  instant,  Mysie  whispered  her 
mother,  "  Mamma,  Jean  is  come." 

"Who,  child?" 

44  Cousin  Jean — Jean  Sprot ;"  and  the  previ- 
ously well-drilled  maid-servant  sonorously  an- 
nounced "  Miss  Jean  Sprot!"  and  in  bounced  a 
good-looking,  showy  young  woman,  flaunting  (at 
small  cost)  in  the  staple  of  the  country,  who 
intrepidly  advanced  to  shake  hands  with  her  sink- 
ing, fainting,  elegant  aunt,  then  with  her  uncle, 
next  with  shy  Mysie,  and  finally  with  her  old 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Bob  Pirgivie,  who  received  her 
with  great  gallantry,  and  made  room  for  her  beside 
himself. 

Mrs.  Mark  Luke  made  no  movement  to  intro- 
duce the  bold  intruder  to  any  one.  Her  evident 
displeasure  and  awkwardness  instantly  spread 
over  at  least  the  female  part  of  the  company,  to 
whom  one  young  woman  of  equivocal  rank  was  a 
greater  bugbear  and  annoyance  than  fifty  vulgar 
humorists  like  the  privileged  Bob  Pirgivie. 

If  Mrs.  Mark  Luke's  black  eyes  had  possessed 
the  fabled  property  of  those  of  the  basilisk,  this 
would,  beyond  doubt,  have  been  the  last  hour  of 
the  audacious  Jean  Sprot,  who  actually  dared  to 
talk  and  laugh  aloud  in  her  aunt's  house,  as  if 
among  her  equals.  She  even  ventured  to  address 
Mr.  Robert  Smythe  the  advocate,  himself,  and  to 
remind  him  that  she  had  once  met  him  at  a  Glas- 
gow concert,  where  she  had  been  with  her  "  Aunt 
Luke." 

"  I  must  have  been  a  mere  boy,  then,"  returned 
the  affected  barrister,  whom  a  few  years  had 
ripened  from  a  senseless  puppy  into  an  insolent 
coxcomb.  "  A  precious  lot  a  always  to  be  met 
with  at  such  places." 

*  The  Scottish  pillory. 
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*c  At  such  places,  indeed  !"  chorused  Mrs.  Mark 
Luke. 

**  At  what  places,  please,  Ma — dame  V  inquired 
Bob  Pirgivie,  rising  and  stumping  forward,  with 
one  of  his  low,  ridiculous  bows,  to  the  lady  of 
the  house. 

"  Glasgow  concerts,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Mr. 
Robert  Smythe,  tucking  up  his  shirt-collar  far 
above  his  ears. 

This  was  more  than  pure  Glasgow  flesh  and 
blood  could  be  expected  to  endure.  The  honor 
of  the  whole  city  seemed  to  rest  for  the  time  upon 
the  square  shoulders  of  Bailie  Pirgivie.  He 
laughed  at  the  ridicule  which  the  Exclusives  at- 
tempted to  cast  upon  his  own  manners,  and  repaid 
them,  as  he  said,  cent,  per  cent.  ;  but  even  Mr. 
Pirgivie  could  not  submit  to  calumnies  cast  upon 
the  refinement  of  the  Empress  of  the  West ;  and 
an  explosion  would  have  been  inevitable,  had  not 
the  good  stars  of  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  sent  the  sum- 
mons to  dinner  at  this  critical  moment.  She  had 
been  ruminating  uneasily  for  some  time,  about 
who  was  to  conduct  her  to  the  dining-room. 
Was  it  to  be  Sir  Ogilvy  Fletcher,  in  right  of 
his  rank  ;  Hawgreen,  in  respect  of  his  old  stand- 
ing in  the  neighborhood ;  Mr.  Stronach  of  Port- 
Glasgow,  as  representative  of  the  commercial 
respectability  of  the  company  ;  or  that  horrid  Bob 
Pirgivie,  the  ancient  friend  of  the  house  ?  Him 
she  resolved  to  baulk,  at  all  events. 

"  Do  me  the  honor,"  said  Mr.  Robert  Smythe, 
starling  forward — and  he  was  honored  by  the 
fluttering,  gratified,  and  yet  alarmed  Mrs.  Mark 
Luke ! — for  Mr.  Stronach  looked  as  if  cheated  of 
his  right,  and  a  loser — while  the  baronet  smiled 
sarcastically,  and  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Ewins. 

"That's  Edinboro'  mainners,"  cried  Bob 
Pirgivie — "  at  least  the  Smythe  edition  o'  them  ; 
tak'  ye  my  arm,  Miss  Jean  :  ye  have  had  a  long 
walk,  lassie,  from  Saltcoats,  the  day,  to  your 
auntie's  ploy?"  Miss  Jean  herself  gave  him  no 
thanks  for  this  audible  remark. 

And  now  behold  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  pinnacle  of  human  felicity  !  On 
her  right  hand  the  representative  of  the  house  of 
Smythe,  the  object  of  her  admiration  and  envy 
for  twenty  years,  and  a  real  live  Edinburgh  advo- 
cate into  the  bargain.  At  her  left,  the  nonchalant 
Sir  Ogilvy  Fletcher,  looking  as  if  he  could  not 
help  it.  She  only  wished  that  she  had  had  four 
more  elbows  to  accommodate  four  more  unexcep- 
tionable guests.  True  it  was,  Bailie  Pirgivie's 
red  round  face  already  loomed  large  through  the 
savory  haze  of  a  tureen  of  soup,  over  which  he 
flourished  a  preparatory  ladle,  and  Miss  Jean 
Sprot's  eighteen-penny  gaudy  gauze  tippet 
brushed  that  part  of  Captain  Rogers'  shoulders, 
where  an  epaulette  should  have  been.  Nothing 
human  is  without  alloy  ;  yet,  at  this  springtide  of 
exultation,  pleasure  greatly  predominated — check- 
ed, but  not  materially  subdued,  by  the  incorrigible 
vulgarity  of  the  incorrigible  Bob,  and  the  stately 
gravity  of  the  titular  Laird  of  Hawgreen. 

Indeed,  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  had  no  leisure  to  note 
everything,  or  one  half  of  what  passed  at  her 
table. 

Modern  fashionable  ladies  give  themselves  no 
trouble  about  how  people  dine  at  their  tables.  It 
is  enough  that  they  may  dine  sumptuously  if  they 
choose.  This  was  not  yet  her  maxim.  She 
would  have  insisted  upon  it — and,  moreover,  have 
seen  the  thing  done,  but  that  it  is  impossible  to 
accomplish   everything  at   once.     The   wants  of 


Sir  Ogilvy  and  Mr.  Robert  Smythe  were  at  least 
carefully  attended  to,  and  she  had  leisure  to  feel  a 
little  disappointment  or  mortification  that  the  Haw- 
green ladies  did  not  seem  to  know  that  the  turtle 
was  real  turtle — not  mock  \  but,  in  compensation, 
Mrs.  Stronach  was  helped  twice.  The  gentle- 
men, in  general,  were  better  informed;  though 
none  of  them,  save  young  Mr.  Smythe,  appeared 
to  discover  that  the  hock,  the  champagne,  and 
eke  the  claret,  had  been  procured  from  a  cele- 
brated Leith  wine-merchant,  belonging  to  the 
aristocracy  of  the  country — "  quality  binding," 
which  must  consequently  improve  the  bouquet.— 
Indeed,  nothing  like  it  was  to  be  obtained  in  the 
western  latitudes.  Mr.  Stronach  himself  resented 
this  as  stoutly  as  did  Bailie  Pirgivie ;  while  the 
other  gentlemen  more  civilly  signified  their  dis- 
sent, by  sticking  to  Mark's  Madeira  in  preference. 
Mark — 

Lest  folks  should  say  that  he  was  proud — 

did  not  like  to  proclaim  how  largely  he  had  pur- 
chased from  the  stocking  of  the  cellars  of  the  late 
proprietor  of  Halcyon  Bank.  But  when  Mr.  Stro- 
nach launched  forth  in  praise  of  Gengebre's  capital 
East  India  Madeira,  and  the  many  "famous  din- 
ners" he  had  partaken  of  in  that  same  room,  while 
Gengebre  was  a  bachelor,  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  could 
not  refrain  from  hinting,  that  "  such  things  had 
been,"  and  "were  most  dear:'''1 — that  her  hus- 
band's wine,  in  short,  could  be  nothing  inferior  to 
that  of  his  distinguished  predecessor,  unless  age 
was  a  crime  whether  in  wood  or  bottle. 

There  was  both  pleasure  and  regret  to  Mrs.  Luke 
in  perceiving  that  the  three  courses  were  fairly  got 
through,  and  with  credit ;  and  the  dessert,  includ- 
ing the  finest  West  India  preserves,  (a  present  to 
Mark,  by  the  way,  from  an  old  'prentice,  now  a 
planter  in"  Jamaica,)  was  handsomely  laid  out  in 
the  beautiful  new  set : — preserved  limes,  preserved 
green  ginger,  preserved  pine  apple,  and  the  pre- 
served melons  of  Halcyon  Bank. 

"Preserve  us  a'!"  cried  Bob  Pirgivie,  turning 
up  his  eyes,  as  Mrs.  Luke  named  and  recommended 
the  exotic  delicacies.  Mark  was  thrown  into  a 
most  vulgarian  fit  of  laughter  by  the  Bailie's  joke, 
in  which  several  joined. 

"  And  now,  Ma — dame,''''  continued  the  Bailie, 
"  that  ye  have  exhausted  the  luxuries  of  the  trop- 
ics, what  would  ye  think  of  drawing  next  upon  the 
empire  of  Chinee?"  Mark  was  again  in  a  convul- 
sion of  laughter  at  this  joke,  and  Miss  Jean  Sprot 
was  fairly  under  the  necessity  of  stuffing  her 
mouth  with  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

"  Bring  in  the  China  punch-bowl,  lass,"  cried 
Mark.  And  a  very  large  and  handsome  one  was 
placed  before  "  the  Emperor  of  China,"  who 
knowingly  rung  it  with  the  long-handled  ladle, 
which  he  twirled  dexterously  about,  and  wielded 
as  a  sceptre  of  command. 

"I  am  afraid  the  claret  is  not  to  your  liking, 
gentlemen,"  said  the  alarmed  Mrs.  Mark  Luke, 
who,  above  all  things,  dreaded  the  early  invocation! 
of  the  genius  of  the  bowl. 

"Oh,  oh,  oh!"  burst  from  all  quarters  of  the: 
table  in  manly  tones — "  superb  claret!" 

"Glasgow  punch  who  pleases — I  stick  by  the; 
ladies  and  the  Chateau  Margaut,"  cried  Mr.  Robert, 
Smythe  aloud  ;  and,  having  first  carelessly  offered, 
the  preserved  pine  near  him  to  the  ladies  on  each 
hand,  and  been  refused,  he  emptied  nearly  the^ 
whole  glass  dish  into  his  plate,  with  the  free  and: 
easy  air  of  a  buck  of  the  first  head,  to  the  utter 
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horror  of  the  old-fashioned  Scottish  good-breeding 
of  Bailie  Pirgivie. 

"  There  's  anither  swatch  o'  Edinboro  main- 
ners,"  said  he. 

"  Saw  ye  ever  such  impidence?"  whispered  Miss 
Jean  Sprot.  "  The  pine  apple,  that  has  been  an 
honesty  to  aunty  at  all  her  parties  for  six  months, 
as  it  was  aye  potted  up  again,  with  a  drib  of  fresh 
syrup. :'  Fortunately,  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  could  not 
hear  what  it  was  that  so  much  amused  the  young 
ladies  of  Hawgreen,  two  pleasant,  unaffected  girls, 
who  tried  to  look  demure,  yet  began  to  enter  into 
the  humor  of  the  scene,  and  of  the  characters  ; 
especially  when  the  ci-devant  Glasgow  magistrate 
thus  looked  high  disdain  upon  the  ill-mannered, 
effeminate  Edinburgh  lawyer,  gobbling  up  the 
tabooed  luxuries  in  presence  of  the  ladies. 

The  delicate  limes,  the  fresh  and  fragrant  lem- 
ons, the  triple-refined  and  pounded  sugar,  and  the 
genuine  old  pine-apple  rum,  which,  Bailie  Pirgivie 
remarked,  "smelt  like  a  clow  giliflower,  and 
perfumed  the  whole  room,"  were  now  all  placed 
in  order  before  him.  The  gentlemen,  as  they 
sipped  their  claret,  began  to  eye  and  feel  interest 
in  his  operations.  Mr.  Stronach  would  have  pre- 
sumed to  direct ;  but  him  Bob  Pirgivie  regarded 
with  the  cool,  silent  contempt  which  became  a  man 
who  had  made  and  drank  hogsheads  of  Glasgow 
punch,  before  the  other  had  left  off  petticoats.  Mr. 
Pirgivie  was  getting  more  and  more  into  his  natu- 
ral element ;  and  he  was  rising  as  rapidly  with  all 
the  party,  save  the  hostess,  her  henchman,  and 
Miss  Stronach;  until  the  opinions  of  the  latter 
were  changed  by  the  baronet  whispering  her,  that 
"  Pirgivie  was  more  funny  and  comical  than  Liston 
himself." 

Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  at  a  loss  upon  this  what  to 
think,  endeavored  to  preserve  her  equanimity  and 
composure,  under  the  deliberate  concoction  of  that 
fatal  bowl,  from  which  were  to  issue,  by  the  dozen, 
vulgar  toasts,  and  songs,  and  choruses  enough  to 
swamp  her  beyond  recovery.  She  resolved  to  carry 
off  the  ladies  before  Bob  could,  in  common  decency, 
toast,  "  The  outward  bound,"  or,  "  The  ladies  that 
left  «s."  _. 

One  infliction  it  was  impossible  to  escape.  Mr. 
Robert  Smythe  had  usurped  the  honor  of  handing 
her  down  stairs ;  but  Bob,  she  feared,  would  yield 
to  no  man  living— not  even  to  the  Port-Glasgow 
refiner,  and  certainly  much  less  to  the  broken  bar- 
onet—the appropriate   toast  of  the   day-*-"  The 

ROOFTREE  OF  Mr.  MaRK  LlJKE,  AND  LONG  LIFE, 
HEALTH,  AND  HAPPINESS  TO  A'  ABOUT  AND  BE- 
NEATH it  !"  If  fashion  had  not  absolutely  vitrified 
the  heart  of  Mrs.  Luke,  she  must  have  been  affected 
by  the  genial  spirit  in  which  the  stanch  old  friend 
of  the  house,  standing  up  on  his  chair,  and  perspir- 
incr  at  every  pore,  uttered  this  social  prayer.  Mark 
himself  was  almost  in  tears  ;  and  so  loud  a  shout 
of  hip-hip-hurrahs  arose,  that  the  ladies  were 
fairly  driven  off.  t 

"  He  is  the  funniest  creature  that,  in  the  whole 
world,"  said  Mrs.  Luke,  making  the  best  of  it,  as, 
arm  in  arm,  she  ascended  the  stairs  with  Mrs. 
Stronach.  "Vastly  like  Liston,  indeed—don  t 
you  think  so,  ma'am?— as  Sir  Ogilvy  remarked. 

"  Hark— singing  !"  cried  Miss  Isabella,  the  sec- 
ond daughter  of  the  landed  landless  family,  pausing 
in  the  general  progress  to  the  drawing-room  ;  as, 
both  loud  and  clear,  arose — 

My  ain  fireside — 
from  the  mellifluous  throat  of  Bailie  Pirgivie.     In 
the  halt,  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  was  in  a  deadly  swilher 


whether  to  execrate  the  vulgarity  of  Bailie  Pir- 
givie, or  suffer  the  outbreak  to  pass.  Miss  Stro- 
nach seemed  to  curl  her  nose  at  the  vulgar  melody  ; 
but,  on  the  other  side,  Isabella,  the  second  daughter 
of  Hawgreen,  caught  up  the  chorus,  and  warbled 
as  they  proceeded — 

My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  fireside — 
Oh,  sweet 's  the  bonny  blink  o'  my  ain  fireside  I 
Notwithstanding  her  anxious  and  long  study  of 
precedents,  Mrs.  Luke  was  frequently,  as  upon  the 
present  occasion,  at  fault.  Isabella  was  a  gentle- 
woman by  birth  and  education  ;  but  then  Miss  Stro- 
nach had  been  finished  at  Boulogne.  Mrs.  Luke 
remained  in  a  state  of  philosophic  doubt  as  to 
whether  Bob's  lyric  was  the  thing  or  not.  Deeper 
doubts  were  that  day  to  distract  her  mind.  As  the 
sole  daughter  of  the  house,  Mysie  came  in  for  some 
share  of  civil  attention  from  the  ladies.  Her 
drawings  were  examined,  and  her  lessons  on  the 
piano-forte  listened  to  without  much  visible  yawn- 
ing. It  is,  however,  not  difficult  to  perceive  when 
people  yawn  internally. 

"  I  have  an  old  promise  from  Mrs.  Smythe  to 
receive  my  daughter  on  her  very  first  vacancy," 
observed  Mysie's  mother  ;  "  it  is  so  great  a  favor. 
—I  mean  to  be  very  bold  with  her,  though  ;  and 
actually  to  remind  her  again,  through  Mr.  Robert, 
of  her  promise.  What  a  very  nice  young  man  he 
is!" 


"  I  wonder  what  all  the  world  sees  about  that 
woman's  school,"  said  Miss  Stronach,  decidedly. 

Mrs.  Mark  Luke  bolted  upright  on  her  couch. 
That  woman  !  Was  this  epithet  meant  to  de- 
scribe Mrs.  Smythe,  the  head  of  the  Belle  Retiro 
Establishment? 

"  The  world  of  the  West,  I  suppose,  you  mean, 
Nelly,  for  I  should  not  imagine  any  less  favored 
region  knows  much  about  the  Smythes,  or  their 
wonderful  school,"  said  the  younger  sister.  Mrs. 
Luke  stared  with  amazement ;  the  orbits  of  her 
eyes  distended. 

"One  might  fancy  some  people  hold  a  patent 
from  nature  to  instruct,"  observed  Mrs.  Stronach, 
"  to  be  used  only  when  they  can  do  nothing  better. 
What  advantages  of  education  could  an  Edinburgh 
W  S.'s  daughter  have  had  forty  years  since? 
Such,  I  believe,  was  Mrs.  Smythe's  original  status; 
and  her  daughters  never  had  a  teacher  beyond  the 
West  of  Scotland,  save  the  younger  girl,  who  was 
a  few  months  in  some  petty  French  school.' 

Could  such  things  be !  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  was 
nearly  petrified.  "  I  fancied,  ma'am,  your  young 
ladies  had  enjoyed  the  advantages— had  been  edu- 
cated at— I  mean  in— the  Belle  Retiro  establish- 
ment." ,  K-m 

"  To  my  sorrow,  ma'am,  Flora  was  there  a  tew 
months;— and  I  assure  you,  when  we  went  abroad 
to  proper  schools,  the  pain  of  unlearning  all  she 
had  acquired  was  found  a  formidable  affair.  Her 
Swiss  pronunciation  of  the  French,  Madame  Didot 
found  almost  insurmountable.  The  Smythes  had 
a  Swiss  governess" — 

[Well  did  Mrs.  Luke  know  that :— the  polite, 
poor,  woful  Mademoiselle  Curchod— the  ™usin  °f 
Madame  de  Stael.  What  an  escape  had  Mrs. 
Mark  Luke  had  for  her  Robina !] 

— "  A  Swiss  girl,  as  a  sort  of  governess, 
ma'am,  with  such  vicious  habits " 

"Gracious  goodness!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Luke, 
throwing  up  her  hands  at  the  hidden  wickedness, 
thus  half  discovered. 

— "  of  English  prosody,  ma'am.  1  know  no- 
thing against  the  morals  of  the  young  woman." 
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Mrs.  Mark  Luke  was  not  quite  certain  about  this 
prosody  aforesaid.  Had  it  been  syntax  or  gram- 
mar— or,  as  she  called  it,  when  ultra-fine  in  her 
pronunciation,  gramber — she  would  have  known. 
However,  "  vicious  habits  of  English  prosody" 
were,  beyond  all  doubt,  something  to  alarm  careful 
mothers,  and  of  very  dangerous  example  in  edu- 
cating young  ladies. 

"  There  is  always  something  wrong  about  those 
foreigners,"  observed  Mrs.  Mark  Luke. 

"  Are  they  vitiated  by  the  air  of  England  I"  said 
Mr.  Ewins,  the  clergyman,  who  had  glided  in. 
"  It  is  odd  enough  that  British  mothers  should  so 
eagerly  run  abroad  to  place  their  daughters  wholly 
under  the  care  of  foreign  instructors  ;  and  British 
society,  at  the  same  time  remain  so  distrustful  of 
the  few  specimens  who  are  domesticated  among 
us." 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  I  knew  how  best  to 
place  my  daughter,"  sighed  Mrs.  Luke.  "  I 
am  aware  that  Scotland,  and,  it  would  seem, 
England,  are  so  far  behind  in — in" She  hesi- 
tated— 

"  In  the  cosmetic  discipline,  Mrs.  Luke — is  that 
it?"  said  the  clergyman,  smiling.  "  In  education 
it  would  not  be  difficult,  I  believe,  to  construct 
tables  for  the  guidance  of  mothers,  at  least  upon 
the  present  principles.  The  guiding  maxim  is, 
that  every  one  shall  run  away  from  home,  and  the 
farther  the  better.  If  you  have  daughters  at  John 
o'  Groat's  send  them  on  to  Aberdeen  ;  if  at  Aber- 
deen, then  off*  with  them  to  Edinburgh  ;  if  in  this 
latitude,  then  to  London  or  Bath  ;  while  all  Lon- 
don, with  its  multitudinous  environs,  rush  over  to 
schools  on  the  French  coast,  or  farther  on,  to  Paris 
and  its  neighborhood." 

Mrs.  Luke's  duties,  as  a  tender,  dutiful,  and, 
moreover,  fashionable  mother,  became,  at  every 
advancing  step,  more  heavy  and  complicated.  She 
was,  however,  disposed  to  place  more  confidence 
in  the  taste  and  experience  of  Mrs.  Stronach,  than 
in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Ewins,  travelled  as  he 
was. 

"  You  could  not,  then,  in  conscience,  recom- 
mend the  Belle  Retiro  Establishment  for  my  girl  1 ' ' 
she  whispered,  drawing  her  new  acquaintance  to  a 
window. 

"  It  is  a  very  delicate  subject,  indeed,  ma'am," 
replied  Mrs.  Stronach.  "  I  have  indicated  my 
opinion.  But,  as  a  friend,  I  may  mention,  that 
what  I  considered  altogether  intolerable,  was  the 
untidiness  the  Smythes  allow  in  their  pupils.  My 
Flora  yonder  for  example,  was  allowed  to  loll 
about  without  stays,  or  with  very  ill-made  ones, 
till  the  poor  child  grew  out  of  all  shape.  Indeed, 
she  has  hardly  yet  recovered  that  six  months  of 
gross  neglect." 

"Shocking!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mark  Luke, 
throwing  the  proper  degree  of  horror  into  her  face  ; 
but  as  she  lookid  at  Miss  Flora,  still  as  plump  as 
a  partridge,  bursting  from  her  stays — and  her  fat, 
fair,  round  shoulders  disdaining  all  straps  and  liga- 
tures, she  mentally  concluded  that  there  might 
be  a  certain  order  of  fine  forms,  which  required 
more  powerful  restraints  than  the  classic  cestus 
and  mysterious  sandal  of  the  Belle  Retiro; 
and  that,  however  it  were  with  the  taste  of  the 
Smythes,  their  judgment  had,  for  once,  been  at 
fault. 

"  The  Smythes  lay  down  the  law  in  education 
to  you  ladies  of  the  West"  said  Miss  Stronach, 
with  vivacity ;  "  but  I  imagine  they  would  soon 
liave  their  pretensions  pulled  to  pieces  in  France 


or  England.  Conceive  Maria  Smythe  schooling 
my  sister  on  our  style  on  the  harp !" 

"  My  goodness  !"  cried  Mrs.  Luke — who  was 
shrewd  enough,  however,  to  perceive  "  the  cat 
leap  out  of  the  bag,"  and  sufficiently  patriotic  to 
resent  the  "  you  ladies  of  the  West."  Advanced 
as  she  was,  the  younger  branches  of  the  Stronachs 
had  careered  far  before  her.  They  seemed  to  de- 
spise the  whole  province  as  commercial,  and  vul- 
gar, manufacturing,  and  impracticable  to  the  re- 
finements and  graces  of  life.  They  had  little  more 
reverence  for  the  poor  provincial  gentry,  than  for 
the  purse-proud  mercanliles.  Edinburgh  itself, 
the  very  modern  Athens,  was  despised,  with  all  its 
architectural,  literary,  and  aristocratic  pride  and 
splendor.  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  was  overcome  with 
amazement. 

"  What  is  Edinburgh,  after  all,  but  a  provincial 
town,  where  the  Scottish  law  courts  sit,"  said  Miss 
Stronach — "  with  all  the  formality,  and  more  than 
the  conceit  of  such  kind  of  places  ?  Even  your 
city  of  Glasgow,  ma'am,  is,  in  some  respects 
superior  to  that  town  of  poor  cousins,  with  its 
stiff" professional  air  and  ridiculous  pretensions." 

"  Nay,  the  Edinburgh  folk  were  aye  upsetting 
enough,"  cried  Mrs.  Luke,  who,  though  she  usu- 
ally affected  to  yield  the  palm  to  the  City  of  Pala- 
ces, as  a  proof  of  her  own  refinement,  was,  as  be- 
came her,  at  heart  sound  and  unfaltering  in  her 
allegiance  to  her  native  district.  Still  she  did  not 
relish  "  your  city  of  Glasgow,"  though  Glasgow 
was  a  good  place  enough  in  its  own  way.  In 
short,  poor  Mrs.  Luke,  vacillating  between  opin- 
ions and  systems,  did  not,  we  apprehend,  well 
know  what  she  would  be  at ;  and  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Robert  Smythe,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would 
once  more  have  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the 
East-country,  had  not  Miss  Stronach  entered 
the  lists  for  London,  Bath,  and  Brighton,  if 
people  were  condemned  to  live  in  Great  Britain 
at  all. 

While  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  these  cross 
lights,  and  endeavoring  to  be  of  everybody's 
opinion  on  matters  of  such  vast  concernment  to 
her,  Mrs.  Luke  was  startled  by  the  sudden  creak- 
ing of  wheels  on  the  gravel,  and  the  exclamation 
of  her  daughter,  who  stood  at  a  window  amid  a 
cluster  of  junior  branches.  "  Mamma  !  Mamma  ! 
it 's  Mrs.  Furnishins  and  a'  the  bairns  in  a  cart, 
with  straw  and  blankets !  Oh !  there  is  little 
Jenny  laughing  up  to  me;"  and  Mysie  took 
French  leave  of  the  party,  and  rushed  down  to  her 
former  pew-mates,  with  whom  she  had  sometimes 
contrived  to  have  a  little  sly  play  in  even  sermon 
time.  Mrs.  Luke's  ears  rung — her  skin  tingled — 
her  heart  failed  ;  she  was  truly  "  in  a  sad  taking." 
Bob  Pirgivie  was  nothing  to  this.  A  tailor's  wife 
and  all  her  brats  !  Furnishins,  too,  the  well- 
known  tailor  of  the  Trongate — a  name  that  would 
not  hide,  although  Miss  Luke  had  not  proclaimed 
it — for  which  involuntary  crime  of  poor  Mysiej 
birch  have  mercy  upon  her ! 

The  ladies  were  too  well-bred  to  see,  hear,  or 
understand,  while  their  agonized  hostess  became 
all  manner  of  colors  ;  her  complexion  varying,  like 
the  shades  of  her  mind,  to  pale,  sanguine,  black, 
and  blue.  She  was,  however,  a  woman  of  con- 
siderable spirit,  presence  of  mind,  and  resource. 
Desperate  cases  require  desperate  remedies;  and 
she  screamed  out,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Robert  Smythe,  for 
the  love  of  goodness,  stop  my  daughter — she  is 
rushing  upon  contagion !"  Mr.  Smythe  flew 
gallantly  to  the  rescue  of  the  young  heiress  pre- 
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sumptive  ;  and  the  mother  followed,  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  turn  by  Miss  Jean  Sprot,  muttering, 
"  Such  impidence  in  Furnishins,  the  tailor's 
wife,  to  come  to  see  aunty  when  she  has  genteel 
company." 

"  Robina !  Miss  Luke !"  screamed  the  mother, 
louder  than  before.  "  For  heaven's  sake,  Mr. 
Smythe,  shut  the  hall  door  in  the  face  of  those 
people." 

"  Good-day,  mem !"  cried  Mrs.  Furnishins,  now 
fairly  alighted  on  her  feet.  "  Siccan  a  paradise  as 
ye  have  got  here,  Mrs.  Luke  !  We  have  been  at 
the  saut-water  for  a  week  back ;  and  I  just 
thought,  as  ye  pressed  us  the  last  time  I  met  ye  in 
the  kirk,  the  bairns  and  me  would  hire  a  cart,  and 
drive  up  the  coast,  and  take  an  airing  and  our 
four-hours  wi'  Miss  Mysie  and  Mrs.  Luke,  and  see 
that  wonderfu'  Halshie  Bank  we  have  a'  heard  so 
much  o'." 

"  For  all  the  sakes  on  earth,  go  away,  woman, 
or  I  shall  die  on  the  spot !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Luke, 
keeping  Mrs.  Furnishins  at  arms-length.  "  You 
have  hooping-cough  among  you,  I  hear.  My 
precious  child!"  And  now  she  seized  Miss 
Mysie,  who  had  flung  ofF  Mr.  Robert  Smythe,  and 
gave  her  a  tolerably  smart  admonitory  pinch — 
"  Here,  gardener,  do  drive  this  load  of  pestilence 
from  my  door.  How  could  you,  woman,  be  so 
thoughtless — was  there  not  the  back  entrance1?" — 
And  with  this  the  glass  door  was  fairly  slammed 
in  the  face  of  the  inconsiderate  visitant,  who  re- 
mounted her  car  with  her  progeny,  muttering  mis- 
chief and  vengeance,  and  "  Woman,  indeed  !  Wha 
does  she  woman  ! — Set  her  up  !" 

"  Was  there  ever  such  impidence !"  again 
ejaculated  Miss  Sprot.  It  was  the  first  sensible 
or  acceptable  word  her  aunt  had  heard  her  speak 
that  day,  and  the  very  first  she  addressed  to  her 
was,  "  Take  Robina  up  stairs,  Jean," — and  as, 
leaning  on  the  supporting  arm  of  Mr.  Smythe,  she 
came  within  ear-shot  of  the  drawing-room,  she  said 
more  audibly — ' '  and  change  her  clothes  and  fumi- 
gate her  well — nor  dare  either  of  you  to  enter  the 
drawing-room  this  evening.  Such  a  fright  I  have 
got ! — Oh,  ladies,  such  a  catastrophe  !  I  have 
to  beg  ten  thousand  pardons.  But,  I  trust  in 
mercy,  Miss  Flora  Stronach  has  had  the  chin- 
cough?" 

The  tittering  Miss  Stronachs  had  gone  out  into 
the  balcony  to  "  enjoy  the  prospect  before  the 
house,"  a  literal  fact,  which  Mrs.  Luke  could  not 
doubt.  They  came  in,  trying,  with  more  polite- 
ness than  success,  to  compose  their  features.  "  We 
shall  be  sorry  if  we  have  frightened  away  your 
friends,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Stronach.  "  All  my 
sisters  have  had  hooping-cough .  I  was  seized  my- 
self at  Versailles  when  at  school." 

"  That  person  is  the  wife  of  one  of  Mr.  Luke's 
tenants  in  Glasgow,"  observed  Mrs.  Mark  Luke, 
with  recovered  dignity — "  decent,  substantial  peo- 
ple in  their  way  ;  but  not  particularly  well  ac- 
quainted, as  you  may  perceive,  with  the  usages 
of  society.  In  the  country,  of  a  morning,  one  is 
bound  to  receive  everybody ;  but  one's  evenings 
should,  surely,  be  one's  own.  Even  you,  ladies, 
could,  I  dare  say,  have  forgiven  the  ignorance  of 
the  poor  woman,  with  her  ill-timed  visit ;  but  to 
bring  infection  to  my  house  is  utterly  unpardon- 
able." 

The  most  practised  individual  present  had  reason 
to  admire  the  dexterity  with  which  Mrs.  Luke 
had  manoeuvred  ;  and  that,  without  driving  mat- 
ters to  a  very  preposterous  length,  or  outraging  all 


probability  by  her  inventions,  she  had  got  tolerably 
well  out  of  the  scrape.  Tea  appeared  as  a  relief. 
The  previous  coffee  Miss  Stronach  had  pronounced 
equal  in  strength  to  Madame  Didot's  : — in  flavor 
but  it  was  idle  in  Scotland  to  desire  impossi- 
bilities. 

The  qualifications  of  that  lady  as  an  instruct- 
ress, now  formed  the  theme  of  Mrs.  Stronach. 
Her  daughters  joined  in  the  chorus  of  praise  to 
their  last  teacher — the  last  of  many.  Madam 
Didot,  who  had  finished  them ,  and  still  correspond- 
ed with  them,  was  an  Englishwoman  by  birth — 
and  hence  her  exalted  state  in  morals  and  in  the 
Protestant  religion  ;  but  a  Frenchwoman  by  mar- 
riage and  residence — and  hence  all  that  was  ad- 
mirable and  enviable  in  manners  and  personal 
accomplishments.  Miss  Stronach  read  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  her  letters. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  laird  of  Hawgreen  came 
up  stairs  with  his  cousin,  the  baronet.  The 
landed  interest  appeared  disposed  to  stand  by  their 
order  at  one  end  of  the  room,  while  the  commer- 
cial and  fashionable  section  took  their  station  at 
another.  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  vibrated  between 
them,  so  ill  at  ease,  what  with  the  frigid  hauteur 
of  the  landless  laird,  the  insolent  nonchalance  of 
the  titled  man,  and  the  saucy  or  defying  airs  of 
the  Stronachs,  that  she  almost  rejoiced  when 
Hawgreen  gave  his  daughters  the  word  to  l^ve. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  mirth  and  fun  in  the  dining- 
room  below  was  growing  "fast  and  furious," 
under  the  combined  influences  of  Bob  Pirgivie's 
chansons  d,  boire,  and  his  thrice  replenished  bowl. 
Mr.  Robert  Smythe,  listening  to  those  sounds  of 
conviviality,  almost  wished,  albeit  their  vulgarity, 
that  his  retreat  had  been  less  precipitate,  especially 
as  Hawgreen  stiffly  declined  his  offered  escort  to 
the  ladies.  Mrs.  Luke  and  Mrs.  Stronach  were 
overcome  with  surprise  at  the  Hawgreen  ladies 
proposing  to  walk  home — a  plan  so  full  of  danger 
and  difficulty  in  a  July  evening  of  uncommon 
beauty !  The  ladies  pleaded  the  beauty  of  the 
weather,  the  delightful  path,  lying  for  a  mile  or 
two  along  the  shore,  or  through  plantations,  and 
commanding,  at  so  many  openings,  enchanting 
views  of  the  airy,  expansive  Firth  of  Clyde  and 
its  islands,  with  the  sweeping  sky-line  of  the 
mountains  ofArran  and  Argyleshire,  and  its  in- 
dented or  deeply-embayed  coast.  Mrs.  Mark 
looked  from  the  balcony  of  her  marine  villa,  over 
sea  and  land,  with  the  pride  of  a  proprietress,  and 
not  without  some  feeling  of  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  prospect,  an'.',  began  to  guess  that  it  may 
sometimes  be  quite  as  genteel  to  walk  two  miles, 
as  to  go  in  the  gig,  particularly  in  a  lovely  sum- 
mer evening. 

And  now  the  rural  ladies  were  shawled  and 
shod,  and  fairly  under  weigh  on  the  lawn,  while 
she  courtesied  her  third  leavetaking  from  above, 
not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  point  of  etiquette  of 
descending  to  the  hall  with  the  landed  interest, 
and  thus  seeming  to  neglect  the  guests  of  the  other 
order,  who  were  equally  tenacious  of  privilege, 
and  far  more  exacting  in  attention.  She  com- 
pounded by  her  appearance  on  the  balcony  ;  and 
well  was  it  that  she  was  unaccompanied. 

"  What  vulgar  family  is  that  above,  Sir  Ogilvy, 
with  the  mother  in  the  blue  gown?"  Hawgreen 
was  heard  to  inquire. 

Vulgar  family  !  blue  gown  ! — there  was  but 
one  such  dress  in  the  party — Mrs.  Stronach's 
lovely  Lyons  figured  satin.  Such  impudence  ! 
thought  Mrs.  Mark  Luke.     "  There  is  no  getting 
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"the  better  of  the  beggar-pride  of  the  gentles — Mr. 
Stronach,  that  could  buy  him,  and  sell  him,  and 
all  his  generation  ! — Set  him  up  !" 

While  Hawgreen  buttoned  up  his  coat,  and  the 
ladies  stepped  on,  there  was  leisure  for  a  few  more 
observations. 

"  What  heraldic  monstrosity  have  we  got  here, 
Sir  Ogilvy'?"  This  was  said  in  reference  to  a 
lobby  chair  blazoned  with  the  presumed  armorial 
bearings  of  Mr.  Mark  Luke  ;  which,  having  been 
lifted  out  to  aid  the  unlucky  descent  of  Mrs.  Fur- 
nishins  from  her  cart,  still  remained  on  the  gravel. 
Sir  Ogilvy,  not  wholly  unconscious,  perhaps,  that 
there  was  an  observer  overhead,  deliberately 
examined  the  extraordinary  monsters  through  his 
eye-glass,  and  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter. 

"  This  is  a  matter  for  the  surveillance  of  the 
Lyon  King,"  he  said,  at  last.  "Such  a  con- 
founding of  ail  the  laws,  principles,  and  rules  of 
heraldry  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  misprision 
of  treason  against  his  sovereignty.  Have  persons 
bearing  the  appellation  of  Luke  arms  at  all,  or  any 
title  to  bear  them  ? — Allow  me  to  help  you  with 
that  button,  Hawgreen " 

"  Very  good  arms,  with  clutching,  scrambling- 
up  sort  of  fingers  at  the  end  of  them ;  of  more 
account  in  Scotland,  in  these  times,  Sir  Ogilvy, 
thamany  obtained  by  grace  of  William  the  Lion 
himself."  The  gentlemen  proceeded  arm  in  arm ; 
the  mortified  Mrs.  Luke  heard  no  more,  and  re- 
treated from  the  balcony  with  a  heightened  com- 
plexion and  as  much  dignity  and  composure  as  she 
could  summon  up. 

The  ladies  now  fell  into  closer  ranks,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  serious  discussion  upon  education, 
manners,  taste,  fashion,  and  fashionables,  and  the 
cosmetic  discipline  ;  ending  with  a  parallel  between 
Mrs.  Smythe  and  Madame  Didot,  not  exactly  in 
the  manner  of  Plutarch,  but  sufficient  to  convince 
Mrs.  Luke  that  her  daughter  would  be  ruined  for- 
ever unless  she  was  finished  at  the  Boulogne 
seminary.  Mrs.  Stronach,  therefore,  agreed  to 
support  her  in  attacking  Mr.  Mark  Luke  upon  the 
absolute  necessity  of  expatriating  his  only  child 
for  several  years,  and  those  the  most  important  of 
her  life. 

In  the  mean  while,  in  expectation  of  the  gentle- 
men, coffee  was  hot  and  coffee  was  cold  a  half- 
dozen  times.  No  fresh  man  came,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Smythe  had  stolen  away.  There  was  not  a  single 
gentleman  left  to  mount  guard  upon  the  piano-forte, 
or  to  listen  to  the  tinkling  of  the  guitar,  which,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  Mrs.  Luke,  had  been 
brought  by  the  Stronachs  in  their  vehicle.  Their 
mother  began  a  discourse  on  temperance,  or  rather 
on  the  vulgarity  of  deep  and  long-continued  pota- 
tions, and  instituted  another  comparison  between 
East-country  and  West-country  manners.  Hard 
drinking  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Graces  were, 
according  to  Mrs.  Stronach,  disappearing  entirely 
in  the  upper  regions.  A  better  style  had  descend- 
ed even  the  length  of  Edinburgh,  where,  in  fami- 
lies of  the  best  fashion,  very  little  wine  was  drunk 
by  the  young  men,  and  no  punch. 

"  There  may  be  reasons  for  that,  ma'am,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Mark — "  Wine  is  a  heavy  eatem  in  a 
pinched  income.  The  ladies  of  Edinburgh,  I 
hear,  are  mighty  admirers  of  such  gentlemen  as 
spare  the  garde  de  vin.  There  's  a  great  deal  of 
outside  work  in  certain  quarters,  I  am  given  to 
understand.  Thank  our  stars,  though  Mr.  Luke 
is  no  glass-breaker,  he  can  both  afford  to  give  his 
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friends  a  bottle  of  claret,  and  has  the  heart  to 
make  them  welcome  to  it.  They  do  seem  to  be 
enjoying  themselves  down  stairs." 

Mrs.  Mark  rejoiced  to  think  that  so  much  good 
wine  and  old  Jamaica  rum  was  in  course  of  con- 
sumption at  her  entertainment.  Refining  into 
mere  shadows  and  vapor  was  not  at  all  to  her  sub- 
stantial taste,  ambitious  of  elegance  as  she  was 
become. 

The  rich  and  glowing  July  evening  deepened 
into  that  witching  hour — 

'Tween  the  gloamin  and  the  mirk — 

so  soothing  to  sense,  and  so  promotive  of  reverie. 
The  blackbirds  flitted  about  in  the  dew-besprent 
shrubberies  of  Halcyon  Bank,  uttering  those  jets 
and  gushes  of  song  in  which  they  delight  at  even- 
tide ;  and  while  Bailie  Pirgivie,  and  his  friend, 
Mark,  chirruped  "  Auld  Langsyne"  below,  odors 
of  rum-punch  and  eglantine,  of  tobacco  and  bean- 
blossom,  came  blended  on  the  breeze,  floating 
upwards  to  the  ladies  leaning  in  the  balcony,  and 
looking  sentimentally  over  the  shimmering  sea. 
The  gentle  ripple  of  the  tide,  as  wave  after  wave 
kissed  the  pebbled  strand  and  died  away,  was 
listened  to  in  the  pauses  of  the  reiterated  "Hip! 
hip!  hip!  hurra!"  poured  from  the  obstreperous 
throats  of  the  compotators,  and  in  especial  as  the 
glasses  rung  to  the  health  of  the  young  heiress  of 
Halcyon  Bank ! 

"  I  '11  underwrite  her  for  .£30,000,  and  no' 
hurt  her  mother's  settlement. — D'ye  hear  that, 
Bob,  my  boy?"  said  Bailie  Pirgivie,  now  "  pretty 
well  on,"  freely  slapping  the  accomplished  Mr. 
Robert  Smythe — at  least  so  Mrs.  Mark  hoped  and 
believed,  though  she  had  rather  raised  her  views 
for  Robina,  on  the  present  afternoon.  Edinburgh 
had  fallen  in  her  scale  in  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  Belle  Retiro  school.  Mrs.  Stronach 
pricked  up  her  matronly  ears.  She  had  four 
daughters;  but  she  had  also  a  Bob,  and  a  John, 
and  a  James,  and  a  few  more  of  the  same  kind, 
still  unbearded  ;  and  she  fancied  it  enough  that 
the  Edinburgh  barristers  drained  the  pockets  of 
the  Western  magnets  in  lawsuits,  without  stealing 
their  heiresses.  Her  manner  to  her  new  friend, 
Mrs.  Luke,  became  more  cordial — her  interest 
more  lively  in  Miss  Luke  enjoying  the  same  ad- 
vantages of  education  as  her  own  daughters,  under 
the  care  of  Madame  Didot. 

While  the  mothers  conferred  in  low  confidential 
tones,  the  young  ladies  were  humming  songs, 
waltzing  with  each  other,  and,  in  short,  if  such  a 
thing  durst  be  surmised  of  the  pupils  of  Madame 
Didot,  laughing  loudly,  and  romping  in  a  very 
natural  manner.  Twilight,  like  undress,  wears 
off  restraint :  and  nature  will,  at  some  time  or 
other,  vindicate  her  own  rights — ay,  in  spite  of  all 
the  six  months'  educational  systems  in  the  world. 
She  did  so  now  in  the  natural  movements  of  mind 
and  body  of  these  young  women  ;  who,  released 
from  the  task- work  of  exhibition,  and  none  of  the 
other  sex  being  present  to  excite  their  vanity  and 
coquetry,  had  forgotten  the  assumed  part,  and  re- 
lapsed into  something  as  agreeable  as  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth  and  youthful  spirits,  when  allowed 
fair  play,  will  generally  make  at  least  nineteen 
girls  out  of  every  twenty.  In  the  midst  of  their 
gaiety,  a  bustle  and  an  opening  of  doors  and  win- 
dows was  heard  below,  which,  on  the  instant, 
drove  them  back  within  the  intrenchments  of  affec- 
tation and  artificial  manners.  The  gentlemen 
were  assuredly  coming  at  last. 
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"Gi'e  him  air!  gi'e  him  air,  for  the  Lord's 
sake!"  was  the  exclamation  of  Bailie  Pirgivie. 
"  Unloose  his  cravat.  Oh,  Mark  Luke — my  auld 
comrade  !  my  trusty  friend  !  is  this  to  be  the  end 
o't?  Cast  down  frae  the  very  dizzy  pinnacle  of 
warldly  prosperity!  Och,  sirs,  but  we  are  frail 
creatures — tak'  awa'  that  fu'  bowl,  lass — erring 
mortals  at  the  best." 

Natural  feeling  was  no  more  extinguished  in 
the  bosom  of  Mrs.  Luke,  than  utterly  sophisti- 
cated in  the  hearts  of  the  Miss  Stronachs.  We 
shall,  however,  pass  over  her  grief  for  the  sudden 
loss  of  her  rich  husband,  which  was  sufficiently 
conspicuous,  as  Miss  Parlane  and  Miss  Bogle  af- 
terwards alleged,  in  the  triple  breadth  of  her  mourn- 
ing hems,  and  the  profound  depth  of  her  sables. 

In  short,  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  set  into  her  widow- 
hood with  that  good  wet  grief  which  affords  a 
rational  hope  to  surrounding  friends  of  speedy  com- 
fort. It  was  now  she  had  full  time  to  ruminate 
upon  the  ominous  change  of  manners  which  Mr. 
Luke  had  exhibited  while  his  fate,  in  the  last 
three  days,  was  upon  him.  There  had,  indeed, 
been  more  in  it  than  she  had  surmised ;  and  her 
indignation  was  extreme,  to  find  that  not  Mr. 
Ewins  alone,  but  Bailie  Pirgivie,  and  her  old 
mother-in-law,  were  associated  with  herself  in  the 
guardianship  of  her  daughter,  by  a  will  dated  only 
two  days  before  his  death.  Into  the  minute  par- 
ticulars of  that  will,  neither  Miss  Parlane  nor  Miss 
Bogle  were  able,  at  this  stage  to  dive  ;  but  this 
was  so  far  good,  as  it  afforded  the  wider  scope  for 
conjecture. 

"  I  can  get  no  satisfaction  out  o'  auld  Luckie 
Luke,"  said  Miss  Betty,  who  had  been  out  as  a 
scout  as  far  as  Balmanno  Street,  one  day. 
"  She  's  a  close,  preceese  kind  o'  body  ;  only 
'  Her  dear  son  was  aye  a  sensible  man,  and  had 
made,  nae  doubt,  a  judicious  settlement.'  She 
is  well  provided  for,  and  there  's  something  to  the 
Sprots,  and  a  thirty  pounds  a-year,  for  three  years, 
to  help  to  keep  James  Wilson  at  the  college,  if  he 
incline.  Mark  Luke  might  have  made  it  the  even 
hunder,  I  think.  As  for  the  great  Madam  her- 
self, there  is  no  telling  her  power  over  the  gear, 
or  what  she  is  to  have ;  but  I  wish  she  may  do 
justice  to  the  bit  lassie,  her  daughter." 

"Ay,  Miss  Bogle,"  said  her  friend,  laughing; 
"  and  wha  do  you  think  Bauby  is  like  to  ware  her 
widowhood  upon?  But  ye  are  but  lame  and  be- 
hind in  your  news,  Mem.  Mark  has  made  a  set- 
tlement that  will  please  the  auld  leddy  o'  Balman- 
no Street  better  than  the  mistress  o'  Halshie 
Bank,  as  I  can  understand.  However,  that  had 
not  just  spunked  out  at  first,  and  down  goes 
Madam  Smythe,  as  a  friend  of  the  family  no  less, 
in  a  post-chaise,  to  bring  away  Mrs.  Luke  and  her 
daughter  from  the  scene  of  their  woes,  up  to  the 
Belle  Reliro  school,  till  after  the  burial — for  that,  it 
seems,  is  all  the  fashion  now — and  got  the  hire  to 
pay  for  her  pains ;  for  Bauby,  in  truth,  *  was 
ower  sick  and  sorrowful  to  see  strangers,  and 
could  not  part  with  her  dear  daughter.'  There 
was  a  change  o'  market  days,  I  trow,  Mem  !  The 
Smythes  have  room  enough  to  spare  in  their  es- 
tablishment, as   they  call  it,  now,  for  both  Mrs. 


Luke  and  Miss  Mysie. — But  was  it  no'  a  judg- 
ment-like thing  to  see  Mark  Luke  strucken  down, 
as  if  by  a  visible  hand,  at  that  Belshazzar  feast  of 
theirs ' — But  it 's  no'  the  greatest  sinner  that  is 
aye  first  called  to  account." 

"And  that's  as  true,"  returned  Miss  Bogle; 
"  it  was  evident  there  was  something  before  that 
family.  Even  Mark  himself,  though  a  douce 
sensible  man,  was  exalting  his  horn.  Hech,  sirs ! 
to  see  a  house-heating  turned  into  a  dregy  !  If 
Bauby  Peaston  has  any  sense  of  decency  or  reli- 
gion about  her,  she  will  rather  lay  the  judgment 
to  heart  than  be  raising  marble  monuments  with 
rhymes  on  them  to  her  gudeman's  memory,  keep- 
ing a'  Glasgow  laughing  at  them  baith." 

"  His  memory  !  it 's  little  you  ken  about  it. 
They  tell  me,  that  should  ken,  that  she  was  near 
tearing  Bailie  Pirgivie's  een  out  when  the  will 
came  to  be  read.  As  Mark  was  neither  at  kirk 
nor  market  after  the  testament  was  made,  and  the 
forty-and-one  days  not  out,  it 's  thought  it  winna 
stand  by  the  auld  statute  laws  of  Scotland  ;  so  the 
widow — and  weel  it  sets  her  ! — has  consulted  Bob 
Smythe,  the  Edinboro'  advocate,  upon  it ;  and  is 
advised  to  raise  a  plea  with  Mysie's  other  guard- 
ians, Mr.  Ewins  and  Bailie  Pirgivie,  to  reduce 
Mark's  settlement,  and  come  in  for  the  widow's 
tierce,  which  would  make  her  a  prize  yet  to  some 
needy  vagabond  in  foreign  parts,  that  could  blaw 
in  her  lug,  and  pretend  to  make  a  lady  o'  her." 

.  Beyond  the  quality  of  her  crape  and  bombazeen, 
and  the  freshness  of  her  complexion,  which  bore 
testimony  to  the  old  adage  employed  on  the  occa- 
sion by  Miss  Parlane,  of  "  A  fat  sorrow  being  a 
gude  sorrow,"  nothing  transpired  for  three  months, 
which  could  afford  the  spinsters  and  their  indus- 
trious circle  any  exact  information  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate views  of  Mrs.  Mark  Luke.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  the  beautiful  Marine  Villa,  and  the 
Good-will  of  that  long-established  shop  in  the 
Trongate,  were  advertised — Apply  to  Bailie  Pir- 
givie.— One  Concern. 

Shortly  afterwards  Mrs.  Luke  and  her  daughter 
went  to  France,  under  the  escort  of  Mr.  Stronach. 
It  was  impossible  to  mould  an  immediate  marriage 
out  of  this  journey. 

"  I  can  make  nothing  more  of  it,"  said  the  dis- 
comfitted  Miss  Bogle,  when  the  friends  next  com- 
pared notes  ;  "  though  she  gives  herself  airs  as  if 
she  were  Lady  Ogilvy  Fletcher  already." 

"  Lady  Ogilvy  Fletcher  ! — No,  no  : — ne'er-do- 
weel  dyvour  as  he  is,  he  has  not  fallen  just  that 
far,"  exclaimed  Miss  Parlane,  who,  as  a  fourth 
cousin  of  the  house  of  Hawgreen,  had  more  cor- 
rect ideas  of  aristocratic  feeling  than  her  friend, 
whose  connexions  were  wholly  gutter-blood. 

"What  was  she  after,  then? — No  house  in 
Glasgow  good  enough  for  her  to  put  up  in  but  the 
George,  the  three  days  she  staid,  driving  about 
leave-taking.  I'm  glad  she  did  not  darken  my 
door,  as  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  observed  dis- 
cretion  to  such  a  woman. But  there  will   be 

news  of  Bauby  Peaston  yet,  or  I  'm  mistaken." 
And  the  sagacity  of  our  spinster  was- not  at  fault. 
There  was  news  "  of  her;"  but  that  must  be  re- 
served for  another  chapter. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Briefe,  Sendschreiben  und 
Bedenhen  vollstandig  aus  den  verschiedenen  Aus- 
gaben  seiner  Werke  und  Briefe,  aus  andern 
Buchern  und  noch  unbenutzten  Handschrifter 
gesammelt,  Krilisch  und  Historisch  bearbeitet. 
von  Dr.  Wilhelm  Martin  Leberecht  De 
Wette.     5  vols.  8vo.     Berlin. 

{Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Entire  Correspondence, 
carefully  compiled  from  the  various  editions  of 
his  Works  and  Letters,  from  other  Books,  and 
from  Manuscripts  as  yet  private.  Edited,  with 
Critical  and  Historical  Notes,  by  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Martin  Leberecht  De  Wette.) 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  familiar  letters  of  a 
great  man,  if  they  are  sufficiently  copious,  written 
on  a  variety  of  themes,  and  really  unpremeditated, 
do  not  furnish  us  with  more  accurate  data  for  es- 
timating his  character,  than  either  the  most  vo- 
luminous deliberate  compositions,  or  the  largest 
traditional  collections  of  his  conversation.  The 
former  will  always  conceal  much  which  let- 
ters will  disclose ; — will  give  not  only  an  im- 
perfect, but  perhaps  false  idea  of  many  points 
of  character ;  and  will  certainly  suggest  an  ex- 
aggerated estimate  of  all  the  ordinary  habitudes 
of  thought  and  expression.  The  latter  will  often 
fall  as  much  below  the  true  mean  of  such  a  man's 
merits  ;  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  must 
depend — except  in  the  rare  case  in  which  some 
faithful  Boswell  continually  dogs  the  heels  of 
genius — on  the  doubtful  authority  and  leaky 
memory  of  those  who  report  it.  Letters,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  be  copious,  unpremeditated, 
and  not  intended  for  the  eye  of  the  world,  will 
exhibit  the  character  in  all  its  moods  and  phases, 
and  by  its  own  utterances.  While  some  of  them 
will  disclose  to  us  the  habitual  states  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  admit  us  even  into  the  privacy  of 
the  heart,  others,  composed  under  the  stimulus  of 
great  emergencies,  and  in  those  occasional  auspi- 
cious expansions  of  the  faculties,  which  neither 
come  nor  go  at  our  bidding,  will  furnish  no  un- 
worthy criterion  of  what  such  a  mind,  even  in  its 
most  elevated  moods,  and  by  its  most  deliberate 
efforts,  can  accomplish. 

If  ever  any  man's  character  could  be  advan- 
tageously studied  in  his  letters,  it  is  surely  that  of 
Luther.  They  are  addressed  to  all  sorts  of  per- 
sons, are  composed  on  an  immense  diversity  of 
subjects,  and,  as  to  the  mass  of  them,  are  more 
thoroughly  unpremeditated,  as  well  as  more  com- 
pletely suggested  ex  visceribus  causae,  as  Cicero 
would  say,  than  those  of  almost  any  other  man. 
They  are  also  more  copious  ;  as  copious  as  those 
even  of  his  great  contemporary  Erasmus,  to 
whom  letter-writing  was  equally  business  and 
amusement.  What  appear  voluminous  collec- 
tions in  our  degenerate  days — those  of  Sevigne\ 
Pope,  Walpole,  Cowper,  even  of  Swift,  dwindle 
in  comparison.  In  De  Wette's  most  authentic 
and  admirable  edition,  they  occupy  five  very  thick 
and  closely-printed  volumes.  The  learned  com- 
piler, in  a  preface  amusingly  characteristic  of  the 
literary  zeal  and  indefatigable  research  of  Ger- 
many, tells  us,  that  he  has  unearthed  from  ob- 
scure hiding-places  and  mouldering  manuscripts 
more  than  a  hundred  unprinted  letters  and  en- 
riched the  present  collection  with  their  contents. 
By  himself,  or  his  literary  agents,  he  has  ran- 
sacked "  the  treasures  of  the  archives  of  Weimar, 
the  libraries  at  Jena,  Erfurt,  Gotha,  Wolfenbut- 


tel,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  Heidelberg  and 
Basle;"  and  has  received  "precious  contribu- 
tions" from  Breslau,  Riga,  Strasburg,  Munich, 
Zurich,  and  other  places.  There  are  many,  no 
doubt,  which  time  has  consigned  to  oblivion,  and 
perhaps  some  few  which  still  lie  unknown  in  pub- 
lic or  private  repositories — undetected  even  by  the 
acute  literary  scent  of  De  Wette  and  his  emissa- 
ries. But  there  are  enough  in  all  conscience  to 
satisfy  any  ordinary  appetite,  and  to  illustrate,  if 
anything  can,  the  history  and  character  of  him 
who  penned  them. 

Even  in  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  these 
letters  are  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  any- 
thing Luther  has  left  behind  him.  They  contain 
no  larger  portion  of  indifferent  Latin,  scarcely  so 
much  of  his  characteristic  violence  and  rudeness  ; 
while  they  display  in  beautiful  relief  all  the  more 
tender  and  amiable  traits  of  his  character ;  and 
are  fraught  with  brief  but  most  striking  specimens 
of  that  intense  and  burning  eloquence  for  which 
he  was  so  famed.  Very  many  of  them  well  de- 
serve the  admiration  which  Coleridge  (who  re- 
gretted that  selections  from  them  had  not  been 
given  to  the  English  public)  has  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed. "  I  can  scarcely  conceive,"  he  says, 
"  a  more  delightful  volume  than  might  be  made 
from  Luther's  letters,  especially  those  written 
from  the  Wartburg,  if  they  were  translated  in  the 
simple,  sinewy,  idiomatic,  hearty  mother  tongue 
of  the  original.  *  *  *  A  difficult  task  I  ad- 
mit." He  is  speaking,  of  course,  of  Luther's 
German  letters.  Almost  all,  however,  from  the 
Wartburg  are  in  Latin. 

Of  late  years  they  have  received  considerable 
attention.  M.  Michelet,  in  his  very  pleasing 
volumes,  in  which  he  has  made  Luther  draw  his 
own  portrait,  by  presenting  a  series  of  extracts 
from  his  writings,  has  derived  no  small  portion  of 
his  materials  from  the  letters  ;  while  all  recent 
historians  of  the  Reformation,  especially  D'Au- 
bigne" and  Waddington,*  have  dug  deep,  and  with 
immense  advantage,  in  the  same  mine.  Not 
only  do  they  form,  as  De  Wette  says,  "  a  diary, 
as  it  were,  of  Luther's  life,"  "  gleichsam  ein 
Tagebuch  seines  Lebens,"  but  here,  better  than 
in  almost  any  history,  because  more  minutely, 
may  the  whole  early  progress  of  the  Reformation 
be  traced. 

As  we  conceive  that  Luther's  character  could 
be  nowhere  more  advantageously  studied  than  in 
this  voluminous  correspondence,  we  propose  in 
the  present  article  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  few 

*  We  cannot  mention  the  name  of  Dr.  Waddington, 
without  thanking  him  for  the  gratification  we  have  de- 
rived from  the  perusal  of  the  three  volumes  of  his  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  and  expressing  our  hopes  that 
he  will  soon  fulfil  his  promise  of  a  fourth.  Less  brilliant 
than  that  of  D'Aubigne,  his  work  is  at  least  its  equal  in 
research,  certainly  not  inferior  in  the  comprehensiveness 
of  its  views,  or  the  solidity  of  its  reflections  :  and  in  se- 
vere fidelity,  is  perhaps  even  superior.  Not  that,  in  this 
last  respect,  we  nave  much  to  complain  of  in  D'Aubigne  ; 
but  as  he  has  great  skill  in  the  selection  and  graphic  dis- 
position of  his  materials,  so  he  sometimes  sacrifices  a 
little  too  much  to  gratify  it — as,  for  example,  in  the  dra- 
matic form  he  has  given  to  Luther's  narrative  of  his  in- 
terview with  Miltitz — (Vol.  ii.,pp.  8 — 12.)  There  is  also 
a  too  uniform  brilliancy,  and  too  little  repose  about  the 
style. — But  it  were  most  ungrateful  to  deny  the  rare 
merits  of  the  work.  We  only  hope  its  unprecedented 
popularity  may  not  deprive  us  of  another  volume  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Waddington.  His  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation is  in  our  judgment  very  superior  to  his  previous 
work,  which  we  had  occasion  to  notice,  in  less  favorable 
terms,  in  our  account  of  it  in  this  journal. 
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remarks  on  his  most  prominent  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities. 

No  modern  author,  in  our  opinion,  has  done 
such  signal  injustice  to  Luther's  intellect  as  Mr. 
Hallam,  whose  excellent  and  well  practised  judg- 
ment seems  to  us,  in  this  instance,  to  have  en- 
tirely deserted  him.  "Luther's  amazing  influ- 
ence on  the  revolutions  of  his  own  age,  and  on 
the  opinions  of  mankind,  seems,"  says  he,  "to 
have  produced,  as  is  not  unnatural,  an  exag- 
gerated notion  of  his  intellectual  greatness."* 
And  he  then  proceeds  to  reduce  it  to  assuredly 
very  moderate  dimensions — founding  his  judg- 
ment principally  on  Luther's  writings. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Hallam  had  been  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  critic,  we  should  not  have  wondered 
at  such  a  decision.  It  would  have  been  as  natu- 
ral in  that  case  to  misinterpret  the  genius  of  Lu- 
ther as  for  Mallet  to  write  the  life  of  Bacon  and 
"  forget  that  he  was  a  philosopher."  But  when 
we  reflect  that  Mr.  Hallam  is  not  a  mere  literary 
critic,  and  that  whatsoever  honors  he  may  have 
achieved  in  that  capacity,  are  yet  inferior  to  those 
which  he  has  attained  as  a  philosophical  historian, 
we  confess  our  astonishment  at  the  low  estimate 
he  seems  to  have  formed  of  Luther's  intellect. 

This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  contemplating 
Luther's  character  too  exclusively  in  the  point  of 
view  suggested  by  the  literary  nature  of  the  work 
on  which  the  critic  was  at  the  time  engaged.  It 
is  true  that  the  reformer's  mind  did  not  belong 
exclusively,  or  even  prevailingly,  to  either  of  the 
two  principal  types  with  which  we  more  usually 
associate  genius,  and  which  almost  divide  the 
page  of  literary  history  between  them.  The  one 
is  the  prevailingly  philosophical  temperament, 
with  numberless  specific  differences ;  the  other 
the  prevailingly  poetical,  with  differences  equally 
numerous  :  the  passion  of  the  one  class  of  minds 
is  speculative  and  scientific  truth — that  of  the 
other,  ideal  beauty.  Yet  there  is  another  and 
not  less  imposing  form  of  human  genius,  though 
it  does  not  figure  much  on  the  page  of  literary 
history,  which  has  made  men  as  illustrious  as 
man  was  ever  made,  either  by  depth  or  subtlety 
of  speculation — by  opulence  or  brilliancy  of  fancy. 
This  class  of  minds  unites  some  of  the  rarest  en- 
dowments of  the  philosophical  and  poetical  tem- 
peraments ;  and  though  the  reason  in  such  men  is 
not  such  as  would  have  made  an  Aristotle,  nor 
the  imagination  such  as  would  have  made  a  Ho- 
mer, these  elements  are  mingled  in  such  propor- 
tions and  combinations  as  render  the  product — the 
tertium  quid — not  less  wonderful  than  the  great- 
est expansion  of  either  element  alone.  To  these 
are  superadded  some  qualities  which  neither  bard 
nor  philosopher  ever  possessed,  and  the  whole  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  an  energetic  will  and 
powerful  passions.  Such  are  the  minds  which 
are  destined  to  change  the  face  of  the  world,  to 
originate  or  control  great  revolutions,  to  govern 
the  actions  of  men  by  a  sagacious  calculation  of 
motives,  or  to  govern  their  very  thoughts  by  the 
magical  power  of  their  eloquence.  They  are  the 
stuff  out  of  which  great  statesmen,  great  con- 
querors, great  orators,  are  made ; — by  the  last, 
however,  not  meaning  the  mere  "mob  orator," 
who  attains  and  preserves  a  powerful  influence 
by  just  following  the  multitude  he  appears  to 
lead,  and  who,  if  popular,  is  popular  in  virtue  of 
Swift's   receipt  for  becoming  a  wise  man — that 
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is,  by  agreeing  with  whatever  any  one  may  tell 
you ;  we  mean  the  man  who,  if  need  be,  can  stem 
the  torrent  as  well  as  drift  upon  it ;  who,  upon 
occasion,  can  tell  unpalatable  truths  and  yet  rivet 
attention.  To  be  such  an  orator  requires  many  of 
the  qualities  of  the  philosophical  statesman — the 
same  deep  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  hu- 
man nature  in  general,  the  same  keen  perception 
of  the  motives  and  feelings  of  the  so-conditioned 
humanity  with  which  it  has  to  deal,  the  same 
ready  appreciation  of  the  topics  and  arguments 
likely  to  prevail,  the  same  sagacity  in  calculating 
moral  causes  and  effects ;  and  we  need  not  won- 
der, therefore,  that  the  great  statesman  and  the 
persuasive  orator  have  so  often  been  found  united 
in  the  same  individual. 

Now,  to  achieve  any  of  the  great  tasks  to  which 
this  class  of  minds  seem  born ;  to  manage  vast 
and  difficult  affairs  with  address,  and  bring  them 
to  an  unexpectedly  prosperous  issue  ;  to  know 
how  to  seize  the  critical  moment  of  action  with 
proper  decision,  or  to  exercise  patience  and  self- 
control  in  waiting  for  it ;  to  penetrate  the  springs 
of  human  conduct,  whether  in  the  genus  or  the 
individual ;  to  sway  the  minds  of  whole  communi- 
ties, as  whole  forests  bow  at  once  before  the  voice 
of  the  tempest ;  to  comprehend  and  calculate  the 
interaction  of  numberless  causes  and  effects ;  to 
originate  and  execute  daring  enterprises  in  the 
face  of  many  obstacles,  physical  and  moral,  and 
not  only  in  the  midst  of  opposite  wills  and  conflict- 
ing interests,  but  often  by  means  of  them — all  this 
seems  to  us  to  imply  as  wonderful  a  combination 
of  intellectual  qualities  as  that  which  enables  the 
mathematical  analyst  to  disentangle  the  intricacies 
of  a  transcendental  equation,  or  the  metaphysician 
to  speculate  profoundly  on  the.  freedom  of  the 
human  will,  or  the  origin  of  evil.  Nor  do  those 
who  have  been  both  authors  and  actors  in  the  real 
drama  of  history,  appear  to  us  less  worthy  of  our 
admiration  than  those  who  have  but  imagined 
what  the  former  have  achieved.  There  are,  un- 
questionably, men  who  have  been  as  famous  for 
what  they  have  done,  as  others  have  been  or  can 
be  for  what  they  have  written. 

It  is  precisely  to  such  an  order  of  genius — what- 
ever his  merits  or  defects  as  a  writer — that  the 
intellect  of  Luther  is,  in  our  judgment,  to  be  refer- 
red ;  and,  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  we 
doubt  whether  it  is  very  possible  to  exaggerate  its 
greatness.  In  a  sagacious  and  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  position,  in  all 
the  rapid  changes  of  his  most  eventful  history  ;  in 
penetrating  the  characters  and  detecting  the  mo- 
tives of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  ;  in  fer- 
tility of  expedients  ;  in  promptitude  of  judgment 
and  of  action  ;  in  nicely  calculating  the  effect  of 
bold  measures,  especially  in  great  emergencies — 
as  when  he  burnt  the  Papal  Bull,  and  appeared  at 
the  Diet  of  Worms  ;  in  selecting  the  arguments 
likely  to  prevail  with  the  mass  of  men,  and  in  that 
contagious  enthusiasm  of  character  which  imbues 
and  inspires  them  with  a  spirit  like  its  own,  and 
fills  them  with  boundless  confidence  in  its  leader- 
ship ; — in  all  these  respects,  Luther  does  not 
appear  to  us  far  behind  any  of  those  who  have 
played  illustrious  parts  in  this  world's  affairs,  or 
obtained  an  empire  over  the  minds  of  their  species. 

And  surely  this  is  sufficient  for  one  man.  No 
one  ever  thinks  the  intellect  of  Pericles  or  Alex- 
ander, Cromwell  or  Napoleon,  inferior  to  the 
highest  order,  merely  because  neither  of  them  has 
left  ingenious  treatises  of  philosophy,  or  beautiful 
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strains  of  poetry,  or  exhibited  any  of  the  traces 
either  of  a  calm  or  beautiful  intellect.  And  in 
like  manner  it  is  enough  for  Luther  to  be  known 
as  the  author  of  the  Reformation. 

Such  are  the  original  limitations  of  the  human 
faculties,  and  so  distinct  the  forms  of  intellectual 
excellence,  that  it  is  at  best  but  one  comparatively 
little  sphere  that  even  the  greatest  of  men  is  quali- 
fied to  fill.  Take  him  out  of  that,  and  the  giant 
becomes  a  dwarf-*— the  genius  a  helpless  change- 
ling. Aristotle,  though  he  wrote  admirably  on 
rhetoric,  would  have  made,  we  fear,  but  an  indif- 
ferent Demosthenes ;  and  Demosthenes  would 
probably  have  been  but  an  obscure  expounder  of 
the  principles  of  his  own  art.  After  making  all 
allowances  for  the  influence  of  education,  and  con- 
ceding that  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  condition 
of  any  mind  under  a  different  training,  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  there  are  cases,  and  those 
usually  of  minds  preeminently  great  in  a  single 
department,  where  the  native  bias  is  so  strong, 
that  it  is  beyond  the  art  of  all  the  school-mastering 
in  the  world  to  alter  it. 

Earnestly  contending  that  Luther's  intellect  is 
to  be  principally  regarded  in  the  light  we  have 
indicated,  we  yet  must  profess  our  belief,  that  even 
in  a  purely  literary  point  of  view  Mr.  Hallam  has 
done  him  less  than  justice.  When  we  consider 
the  popular  design  of  his  writings,  and  that  they 
fulfilled  it,  many  of  their  apparent  defects  will 
disappear ;  and  when  we  consider  their  volumi- 
nousness — the  rapidity  with  which  they  were 
thrown  off — and  the  overwhelming  engagements 
under  the  pressure  of  which  they  were  produced, 
many  defects  may  well  be  pardoned.  A  word  or 
two  on  each  of  these  topics. 

As  to  their  character,  they  were  chiefly  design- 
ed ad  populum — addressed  to  human  nature  so- 
and-so  conditioned  ;  and  whether  we  look  at  what 
history  has  told  us  of  the  state  of  that  public  mind 
to  which  they  appealed,  or  to  their  notorious 
effects,  we  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
were  admirably  calculated  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose. We  have  already  said  that  we  must  look 
in  the  mind  of  Luther  for  the  species  of  greatness 
which  may  fairly  be  expected  there  ;  and  not  for 
one  to  which  an  intellect  so  constituted  could 
make  no  pretensions.  No  man  will  challenge  for 
him  the  praise  of  metaphysical  subtlety,  or  calm- 
ness of  judgment  in  dealing  with  evidence.  To 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  surely  can  he  lay 
claim,  who  flatters  himself  that  he  has  found  an 
escape  from  the  absurdities  of  transubstantiation 
in  the  equal  absurdities  of  consubstantiation ;  or 
who  thinks  himself  warranted  in  setting  aside  the 
evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  of 
James,  because  he  supposes  he  has  found  a  sen- 
tence in  it  which  contradicts  his  interpretation  of 
an  Epistle  of  Paul — the  authenticity  of  which  has 
no  higher  evidence.  The  class  of  intellects  to 
which  we  have  ventured  to  refer  that  of  Luther, 
are  robust  and  sagacious  rather  than  subtle  or  pro- 
found ;  little  fitted  for  the  investigation  of  abstract 
truth,  and  impatient  of  whatever  is  not  practical ; 
better  adapted  for  a  skilful  advocacy  of  principles 
than  for  calm  investigation  of  them,  and  little 
solicitous,  in  their  exhibition,  of  philosophic  pre- 
cision or  theoretic  completeness.  Seizing  with 
instinctive  sagacity  those  points  which  are  best 
calculated  to  influence  the  common  mind,  they  are 
not  very  ambitious  (even  if  they  could  attain  it) 
of  the  praise  of  a  severely  logical  method.  But 
they  well  know  how  to  do  that  for  which  in  his 


turn  the  mere  philosopher  would  find  himself 
strangely  incapacitated.  They  estimate  precisely 
the  measure  of  knowledge  or  of  ignorance,  the 
prejudices  and  the  passions  of  those  with  whom 
they  have  to  deal,  and  pitch  the  whole  tone  of 
argument  in  unison  with  it.  They  judge  of  argu- 
ments, not  so  much  by  their  abstract  value,  or 
even  by  the  degree  of  force  they  may  have  on 
their  own  minds,  as  by  the  relation  in  which  they 
are  likely  to  be  viewed  by  others  :  if  necessary, 
they  prefer  even  a  comparatively  feeble  argument, 
if  it  can  be  made  readily  intelligible,  and  be  forci- 
bly exhibited,  to  a  stronger  one,  if  that  stronger 
one  be  so  refined  as  to  escape  the  appreciation  of 
the  common  mind. 

And  such  topics  they  treat  with  a  vivacity  and 
vehemence  of  which  a  philosopher  would  be  as 
incapable  as  he  would  be  disgusted  with  the 
method.  He  is  but  too  apt,  when  he  assumes  the 
uncongenial  office  of  a  popular  instructor,  to  gene- 
ralize particular  statements  into  their  most  abstract 
expression  ;  he  resembles  the  mathematician,  who 
is  not  satisfied  till  he  has  clothed  the  determinate 
quantities  of  arithmetic  in  the  universal  symbols 
of  algebra ;  he  must  assign  each  argument  its 
place,  not  according  to  its  relative  weight,  but 
according  to  his  own  notions  of  its  abstract  conclu- 
siveness ;  he  must  adopt  the  only  method  which 
philosophical  precision  demands,  and  to  violate  it 
would  be  more  than  his  fastidious  taste  can  prevail 
upon  itself  to  concede  to  that  vulgar  thing — the 
practical. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  institute  any  comparison 
as  to  the  comparative  value  or  dignity  of  the  func- 
tions of  those  whose  calm  intellect  best  qualifies 
them  to  investigate  truth,  and  of  those  whose  pre- 
rogative it  is  to  make  it  triumph,  not  only  over  the 
understandings  of  men,  but  over  their  imaginations 
and  affections ;  to  give  it  a  vivid  presence  in  the 
heart.  It  suffices  that  neither  class  can  be  fully 
equipped  for  their  high  tasks  without  a  mental 
organization  exquisitely  adapted  to  its  object,  and 
well  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  They  are 
the  complements  of  each  other,  and  neither  can  be 
perfect  alone.  "  The  wise  in  heart,"  says  Solo- 
mon, "  shall  be  called  prudent,  but  the  sweetness 
of  the  lips  increaseth  learning."  Truth  at  the 
bottom  of  her  well  is  of  about  as  much  use  as 
water  there,  and  is  of  very  little  use  without  some 
appliances  to  bring  it  to  the  lips  of  the  thirsty. 

We  must  bear  such  considerations  in  mind  if 
we  would  do  such  a  man  as  Luther  justice  in  the 
perusal  of  his  controversial  writings.  We  must 
recollect  that  they  were  most  of  them  composed 
pro  re  nala, — for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the 
popular  mind  in  given  circumstances,  in  an  age  of 
great  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  coarseness.  We 
are  at  best  not  altogether  qualified  to  judge  how 
far  they  were  wisely  adapted  to  their  end  ;  but  we 
are  convinced  that  the  more  carefully  the  whole 
relations  of  Luther  and  his  age  are  studied,  the 
more  will  they  be  found  to  justify  his  general 
sagacity,  and  the  less  reason  will  they  leave  us  to 
wonder  at  their  astonishing  success. 

Even  his  positive  faults — as,  for  example,  his 
violence  of  invective  and  his  excessive  diffuseness 
— which  we  do  not  deny  flowed  in  a  great  measure, 
the  one  from  the  vehemence  of  his  nature,  and  the 
other  from  the  haste  with  which  he  wrote — were 
often  deliberately  committed  by  him  as  most  likely 
to  answer  his  purpose.  We  should  hesitate  to 
state  this,  were  it  not  for  Luther's  repeated  and 
explicit  declarations  on  this  very  point,  in  his 
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letters.  We  should  hesitate,  because  we  are 
jealous  of  that  biographical  prejudice  which  will 
still  find  out  that  the  object  of  its  blind  eulogy  had 
some  deep  design  even  in  the  veriest  blunders ; 
and  that  foibles  and  failings  not  only  "leaned  to 
virtue's  side,"  but  were  themselves  virtues. 

In  both  the  above  points,  Luther  unquestionably 
has  sins  enough  to  answer  for,  and  is,  we  freely 
acknowledge,  as  often  tedious  and  inelegant  as 
offensively  coarse.  Still,  though  it  may  be 
thought  that  we  are  defending  his  sagacity  at  the 
expense  of  things  quite  as  valuable — his  taste  and 
good  feeling — nothing  is  clearer,  from  his  own 
admissions,  than  that  he  often  committed  these 
faults  of  set  purpose,  and  with  his  eyes  wide  open. 
Thus  for  the  diffuseness  of  certain  compositions, 
he  apologizes  in  his  letters  (No.  32  and  No.  134,) 
because  they  were  designed  for  the  "  rudest  ears 
and  understandings."  To  the  common  mind  of 
his  day,  truths  which  are  to  us  truisms — which 
will  hardly  bear  the  briefest  expression — which, 
in  fact,  are  so  familiar  that  they  are  forgotten — 
were  startling  novelties.  The  populace  required, 
in  his  judgment,  "  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept;"  not  only  "here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,"  but  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere  a 
great  deal.  The  same  apology  is  required  for  the 
diffuseness  of  other  theologians  of  that  day,  of  far 
severer  intellect  and  much  more  elegance — Calvin 
and  Melancthon,  for  example.  As  to  his  arrogant 
tone  and  rude  invective,  though  both  were  natural 
expressions  of  the  enthusiasm  and  vehemence  of 
his  character,  they  were  also  systematically  adopt- 
ed, and  were  both  no  doubt  upon  the  whole  most 
subservient  to  his  purpose.  Timidity  and  irreso- 
lution would  have  been  his  ruin.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  self-reliance  and  fearlessness — the  gran- 
deur and  dilation  of  his  carriage — his  very  contempt 
of  his  adversaries — all  tended  to  give  courage  and 
confidence  to  those  who  possessed  them  not,  and 
to  inspire  his  party  with  his  own  spirit.  His 
voice  never  failed  to  act  like  a  trumpet-call  upon 
the  hearts  of  his  followers — to  reassure  them  when 
depressed,  and  to  reanimate  them  when  defeated. 
No  other  tone,  no  other  language  could  have  had 
the  same  effect.  Considering  his  position,  there 
is  a  sort  of  sublimity  in  his  audacity.  "  I  know 
and  am  certain,"  says  he  to  Spalatin,  (1521,) 
"  that  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  lives  and  reigns,  and, 
buoyant  in  this  knowledge  and  confidence,  I  will 
not  fear  a  hundred  thousand  Popes."  "  My  doc- 
trines will  stand,"  says  he  the  following  year  in 
his  reply  to  King  Henry,  "  and  the  Pope  will  fall 
in  spite  of  all  the  powers  of  air,  earth,  hell.  They 
have  provoked  me  to  war ;  they  shall  have  it. 
They  scorned  the  peace  I  offered  them — peace 
they  shall  have  no  longer.  God  shall  look  to  it ; 
which  of  the  two  shall  first  retire  from  the  strug- 
gle— the  Pope  or  Luther?"  Five  hundred  such 
expressions  might  be  cited.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  Dr. 
Waddington,  as  expressed  on  another  occasion. 
"I  have  no  question,"  says  he,  "that  the  cause 
of  Luther  was,  upon  the  whole,  advanced  and 
recommended  even  by  the  temerity  of  his  unspar- 
ing invective  ;  and  that,  had  he  given  less  offence 
to  his  enemies,  he  would  have  found  less  zeal, 
less  courage,  and  far  less  devotion  in  his  friends."* 

It  is  not  uninstructive  to  hear  Luther  in  some  of 
his  letters  defending  on  plan  the  vehemence  of  his 
invective.     "I  am   determined.,"    he  says  in  his 
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reply  to  King  Henry,  "  to  assume,  day  by  day,  a 
loftier  and  loftier  tone  against  these  senseless 
little  tyrants,  and  to  meet  their  madness  with  a  mad- 
ness like  their  own."  "  I  suppress  many  things," 
he  writes  to  Spalatin  as  early  as  1519,  "  forthesake 
of  the  elector  and  the  university,  which  I  would 
otherwise  pour  out  against  Rome — that  destroyer 
alike  of  scripture  and  the  church.  It  cannot  be 
that  the  truth  respecting  either  can  be  treated  with- 
out giving  offence  to  that  wild  beast.  Do  not  hope 
that  I  shall  keep  quiet  and  safe,  unless  you  wish 
to  see  me  abandon  theology  altogether.  Let  your 
friends  think  me  mad  if  they  will."*  "  What  is 
it  to  me,"  he  says  to  Spalatin  in  his  account  of 
the  Leipsic  disputation — "  what  is  it  to  me  if  I  speak 
rashly  and  offensively,  if  I  but  speak  truth,  and 
that  catholic  truth?  *  *  *  *  Why,  it  was 
always  so  ;  truth  has  ever  been  rash,  bitter,  sedi- 
tious, offensive.  *  *  *  What  is  it  to  me  that 
the  Thomists  are  offended  with  truth  ?  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  me  that  it  is  neither  heretical  nor  errone- 
ous." f  "I  know,"  he  says  to  Spalatin  in  1522, 
"  that  whatever  I  might  write  against  the  King  of 
England  would  offend  many,  but  I  chose  to  do  it — 
sed  ita  placuit  mihi — and  many  causes  rendered  it 
necessary."|  And  to  another  friend,  (unknown,) 
in  August  of  the  same  year,  he  says,  "  My  gra- 
cious prince  and  many  other  friends  have  often 
admonished  me  on  this  subject :  but  my  answer  is 
that  I  will  not  comply,  nor  ought  I.  My  cause  is 
not  a  cause  of  middle  measures,  (einmittel-handel,) 
in  which  one  may  concede  or  give  way,  even  as  I, 
like  a  fool,  have  hitherto  done."§  Few  readers 
of  Luther,  however,  will  think  there  was  much 
reason  for  this  self-accusation. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  we 
are  the  apologists  of  his  too  habitual  virulence  and 
ferocity  of  invective.  Not  even  the  spirit  of  the 
age  can  form  an  apology  for  them  ;  though  in  all 
fairness  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  so  com- 
pletely were  these  offensive  qualities  of  contro- 
versy characteristic  of  it,  that  then,  and  long 
after,  they  were  exhibited  by  men  who  had  neither 
Luther's  vehement  passions,  nor  his  provocations 
to  plead  in  extenuation  ;  often  so  unconsciously, 
indeed,  that  the  refined  and  equable  Thomas  More 
imitates  and  transcends  the  reformer's  coarseness 
even  while  he  reproves  it. 

But  whatever  the  defects  and  inequalities  of 
Luther's  writings,  there  is  one  quality  not  unspar- 
ingly displayed,  which  ought  to  have  protected 
him  from  so  mean  an  estimate  as  Mr.  Hallam 
seems  to  have  formed — we  mean  his  eloquence — 
for  which  he  was  famed  by  all  his  contemporaries 
— which  he  was  not  grudgingly  admitted  to  pos- 
sess even  by  his  enemies — and  which  still  lives  in 
numberless  passages  of  his  writings  to  justify  their 
eulogiums.  Yet  Mr.  Hallam  says,  that,  in  his 
judgment,  Luther's  Latin  works,  at  least,  "are 
not  marked  by  any  striking  ability,  and  still  less 
by  any  impressive  eloquence .'"  Surely  he  must 
have  been  thinking  only  of  the  moderate  Latinity 
when  he  used  the  last  expression  ;  for  unques- 
tionably the  soul  of  eloquence  is  often  there,  how- 
ever rugged  the  form.  Far  more  justly  speaks 
Frederic  Schlegel.  "  Luther,"  says  he,  "  dis- 
plays a  most  original  eloquence,  surpassed  by  few 
names  that  occur  in  the  whole  history  of  literature. 
He  had,  indeed,  all  those  properties  which  render 
a  man  fit  to  be  a  revolutionary  orator."     If  this  be 
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so,  the  intellect  of  Luther  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  rarest  phenomena  which  appear  in  the 
world  of  mind.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  hitherto 
the  uniform  judgment  of  criticism.  To  possess  a 
genius  for  consummate  eloquence  is  always  con- 
sidered to  imply  intellectual  excellence  of  the 
highest  order  ;  and  if  we  judge  either  by  the  rarity 
with  which  it  is  bestowed,  or  consider  how  vari- 
ous, how  exquisitely  balanced  and  adjusted  are 
the  powers  which  must  equip  the  truly  great — the 
first-rate — orator,  we  shall  see  no  reason  to  quarrel 
with  this  judgment.  So  peculiar  are  the  required 
modifications  and  combinations  of  intellect,  imagin- 
ation, and  passion,  that  it  may  be  pretty  safely 
averred  we  shall  as  soon  see  the  reproduction  of 
an  Aristotle  as  a  Demosthenes. 

All  the  prime  elements  of  this  species  of  mental 
power,  Luther  seems  to  have  possessed  in  per- 
fection. We  have  admitted  that  he  had  not  a 
mind  well  fitted  for  the  investigation  of  abstract 
truth  ;  but  he  had  what  was  to  him  of  more  im- 
portance, great  practical  sagacity,  and  vast  promp- 
titude and  vigor  of  argument.  His  imagination, 
though  as  little  solicitous  about  the  abstractly 
beautiful,  as  his  reason  about  the  abstractly  specu- 
lative, was  fertile  of  those  brief,  homely,  energetic 
images  which  are  most  effective  in  real  eloquence  ; 
and  in  intensity  and  vehemence  of  passion,  even 
Demosthenes  was  not  his  superior.  His  native 
language  he  wrote  with  the  utmost  force  ;  and 
when  he  pleased,  none  could  express  himself  with 
a  more  pregnant  brevity.  To  the  continuous 
excellence,  the  consummate  taste,  the  exquisite 
finish,  the  minute  graces  of  him  who  "  fulmined 
over  Greece,"  Luther,  it  is  true,  had  no  preten- 
sions— as,  indeed,  might  be  expected,  considering 
the  circumstances  and  the  age  in  which  his  intel- 
lect was  developed  ;  but  in  every  part  of  his  con- 
troversial works,  most  frequently  in  his  briefer 
writings,  as  in  his  "  Appeal  to  a  Future  Coun- 
cil," his  "  Babylonish  Captivity,"  and  his  "  Ap- 
peal to  the  German  Nobility,"  and  not  least  in  his 
letters,  occur  frequent  bursts  of  the  most  vivid  and 
impassioned  eloquence.  He  abounds  in  passages, 
which,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  make  our 
hearts  throb  within  us  as  we  read  them.  Such  is 
the  expression  with  which  he  defied  the  sentence 
of  excommunication.  "  As  they  have  excommu- 
nicated me  in  defence  of  their  sacrilegious  heresy, 
so  do  I  excommunicate  them  on  behalf  of  the  holy 
truth  of  God  ;  and  let  Christ,  our  judge,  decide 
whether  of  the  two  excommunications  has  the 
greater  weight  with  him."  Such  is  that  memo- 
rable sentence  with  which  he  dropped  the  Papal 
bull  into  the  flames,  and  which,  even  from  his 
lips,  would,  a  few  years  before,  have  thrilled  the 
assembled  multitudes  with  horror.  "  As  thou 
hast  troubled  and  put  to  shame  the  Holy  One  of 
the  Lord,  so  be  thou  troubled  and  consumed  in 
the  eternal  fires  of  hell."  Such,  above  all,  is  that 
noble  declaration  with  which  he  concluded  his 
defence  at  Worms.  "  Since  your  majesty  re- 
quires of  me  a  simple  and  direct  answer,  I  will 
give  one,  and  it  is  this  :  I  cannot  submit  my  faith 
either  to  popes  or  councils,  since  it  is  clear  as 
noonday  that  they  have  often  erred,  and  even 
opposed  one  another.  If,  then,  I  am  not  confuted 
by  Scripture  or  by  cogent  reasons  *  *  *  I  neither 
can  nor  will  retract  anything ;  for  it  cannot  be 
right  for  a  Christian  to  do  anything  against  his 
conscience.  Here  I  stand  ;  I  cannot  do  otherwise  ; 
God  help  me."  This  eloquence,  indeed,  is  tran- 
sient ;    it  flashes  out,   like  the  lightning,   for  an 
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instant,  and  again  withdraws  into  the  cloud.  But 
it  is  the  lightning  that  blasts  and  scathes  wherever 
it  strikes. 

The  influence  which  Luther's  eloquence  exerted 
over  his  contemporaries  is  testified,  not  only  by 
the  deference  with  which  he  was  listened  to  by 
those  who  were  predisposed  to  applaud — a  very 
inadequate  criterion  of  merit — but  by  the  profound 
attention  which  he  was  able  to  command,  even 
from  those  who  were  hostile  or  alienated.  This 
was  seen,  not  only  on  great  occasions,  as  at 
Worms — not  only  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  had  imbued  a  whole  nation — but  by  the  success 
with  which  he  performed  the  equally  difficult  task 
of  restraining  the  fanatical  excesses  of  some  of 
his  own  followers.  When,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  acute  but  impetuous  Carlstadt,  some  of 
them  had  been  induced,  during  his  residence  at 
the  Wartburg,  to  outrun  Luther's  zeal,  and  to  do 
what  he  admitted  might  be  right  to  be  done,  but 
in  a  wrong  spirit — with  violence  and  uncharitable- 
ness — all  eyes  were  directed  to  Luther  as  the  only 
man  who  could  appease  the  tumult.  Braving  all 
personal  danger,  and  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of 
the  elector  himself,  he  descended  from  his  retreat, 
and  all  was  quiet  again.  For  many  successive 
days  he  preached  against  the  innovators,  though 
without  mentioning  Carlstadt's  name,  and  his  pro- 
gress was  one  continued  triumph.  It  is  true,  that, 
in  his  subsequent  visit  to  Orlamund,  he  had  not 
the  same  success  ;  but,  in  addition  to  his  being  in 
the  wrong  on  the  Sacramentarian  question,  Carl- 
stadt was  at  that  spot  regarded  as  another  Luther. 

Of  the  briefer  compositions  of  Luther,  few  are 
more  eloquent  than  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Fred- 
eric, when  the  Legate  Cajetan  wrote  to  urge  that 
prince  to  abandon  the  hated  monk  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Rome.  In  this  remarkable  composition, 
which  was  thrown  off  on  the  same  day  in  which 
he  received  the  legate's  letter,  he  assures  Fred- 
eric that  he  would  prefer  exile,  to  protection  at 
the  peril  of  his  prince's  safety.  The  nobility  of 
mind,  the  magnanimity  it  displays,  are  well  wor- 
thy of  Luther  ;  but  without  denying  them,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  whole  letter,  as  well  as 
that  to  Spalatin  on  the  same  occasion,  is  construct- 
ed with  consummate  skill ;  and  that,  while  resolving, 
on  that  course  which  his  own  bold  and  lofty  spirit 
prompted,  he  has  introduced  all  those  topics  which, 
were  likely  either  to  move  the  sympathy  or  alarm 
the  pride  of  the  prince.  "  If  we  praise  his  mag- 
nanimity," says  Dr.  Waddington,  "we  must  at 
the  same  time  admire  his  forethought  and  discre- 
tion." The  very  pathos  is  irresistible.  "I  am 
waiting  your  strictures,"  says  he  to  Spalatin, 
though  the  letter  was,  of  course,  intended  for  his 
master's  eye,  "  on  the  answer  that  I  have  sent  to 
the  legate's  letter,  unless  you  think  it  unworthy 
of  any  reply.  But  I  am  looking  daily  for  the 
anathemas  from  Rome,  and  setting  all  things  in 
order ;  so  that,  when  they  arrive,  I  may  go  forth 
prepared  and  girded  like  Abraham,  ignorant  whith- 
er I  shall  go — nay,  rather  well  assured  whither — 
for  God  is  everywhere."* 

One  brief  passage  in  this  letter,  not  given  by 
Waddington,  and  sadly  mutilated  by  D'AubigneV 
seems  to  us  most  happily  conceived  and  expressed. 
Cajetan  had  urged  the  elector  to  give  up  the  monk,, 
but  contents  himself  with  simply  averring  his 
"certain  knowledge"  of  his  guilt.  Luther  thua 
replies: — "But   this  I  cannot   endure,  that  my 
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accuser  should  endeavor  to  make  my  most  saga- 
cious and  prudent  sovereign  play  the  part  of  an- 
other Pilate.  When  the  Jews  brought  Christ 
before  that  ruler,  and  were  asked,  'What  accusa- 
tion they  preferred,  and  what  evil  the  man  had 
done?'  they  said,  '  If  he  had  not  been  a  malefac- 
tor, we  would  not  have  delivered  him  to  thee.' 
So  this  most  reverend  legate,  when  he  has  pre- 
sented brother  Martin,  with  many  injurious  speech- 
es, and  the  prince  may  possibly  ask,  '  What  has 
the  little  brother  done?'  will  reply,  'Trust  me, 
illustrious  prince,  I  speak  the  truth  from  certain 
knowledge,  and  not  from  opinion.'  J  will  answer 
for  the  prince — '  Let  me  know  this  certain  knowl- 
edge ;  let  it  be  committed  to  writing  ;  formed  into 
letters  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  I  will  send  brother 
Martin  to  Rome,  or  rather  I  will  seize  and  slay 
him  myself;  then  I  will  consult  my  honor,  and 
leave  not  a  stain  upon  my  fair  fame.  But  as  long 
as  that  "  certain  knowledge"  shuns  the  light,  and 
appears  only  in  assertions  *  *  *  I  cannot  trust  my- 
self in  the  dark.'  *  *  *  Thus  would  /answer  him, 
illustrious  prince.  But  your  far-famed  sagacity 
needs  neither  instructor  nor  prompter."* 

Of  Cajetan,  during  the  negotiations  with  him, 
he  writes  to  Carlstadt — "The  legate  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  make  either  a  public  or  private  defence. 
His  wish,  so  he  says,  is  to  act  the  part  of  a  father 
rather  than  of  a  judge ;  and  yet  he  will  listen  to 
nothing  from  me  but  the  words,  '  I  recant  and 
acknowledge  my  error' — and  these  words  will  I 
never  utter.  *  *  *  He  styles  me,  '  sein  lieben  So/in' 
*  *  *  I  know  how  little  that  means.  Still,  I  doubt 
not  I  should  be  most  acceptable  and  beloved  if  I 
would  but  say  the  single  word  Revoco.  But  I  will 
;not  become  a  heretic  by  renouncing  the  faith 
'which  has  made  me  a  Christian.  Sooner  would  I 
"be  banished — burnt — excommunicated. "f  In  the 
same  lofty  spirit  of  faith  he  eloquently  exclaims, 
in  a  passage  not  cited  by  Waddington  or  D'Au- 
bigne,  "Let  who  will  be  angry — of  an  impious 
:  silence  will  not  I  be  found  guilty,  who  am  con- 
i  scious  that  I  am  a  '  debtor  to  the  truth,'  howsoever 
unworthy.  Never  without  blood,  never  without 
danger,  has  it  been  possible  to  assert  the  cause  of 
Christ;  but  as  he  died  for  us,  so,  in  his  turn,  he 
demands  that,  by  confession  of  his  name,  we 
should  die  for  him.  '  The  servant  is  not  greater 
than  his  Lord.'  'If  they  have  persecuted  me,' 
he  himself  tells  us,  '  they  will  also  persecute  you  ; 
if  they  have  kept  my  saying,  they  will  keep  yours 
also.'  "J 

Passages  such  as  these  are  constantly  occurring 
in  Luther's  letters  ;  and  if  they  contain  not  the 
elements  of  eloquence,  we  profess  that  we  are  yet 
to  seek  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

And  even  if  Luther's  writings  were  less  fraught 
with  the  traces  of  a  vigorous  intellect  than  they 
are,  there  are  two  achievements  of  his,  the  like  of 
which  were  never  performed  except  where  there 
was  great  genius.  First,  such  was  his  mastery 
over  his  native  language,  that,  under  his  plastic 
hand  and  all-subduing  energy,  it  ceased  to  be  a 
rugged  and  barbarous  dialect,  almost  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of  literature  ;  for  which,  indeed,  he  might 
be  said  to  have  created  it.  Secondly,  he  achieved, 
almost  single-handed,  the  translation  of  the  whole 
Scriptures ;  and  (whatever  the  faults  which  neces- 
sarily arose  from  the  defective  scholarship  of  the 
age)  with  such  idiomatic  strength  and  racy  energy, 
that  his  version  has  ever  been  the  object  of  uni- 
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versal  veneration,  and  is  unapproachable  by  any 
which  has  since  appeared.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  such  a  man  as  Frederic  Schlegel  speaks  of 
it,  shows  that,  in  the  eye  of  those  who  are  most 
capable  of  judging,  it  is  thought  to  have  immense 
merit. 

In  estimating  the  genius  of  Luther,  as  reflected 
in  his  writings,  it  is  impossible  to  leave  wholly  out 
of  consideration  their  quantity,  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  were  composed,  and  the  harassing 
duties  amidst  which  they  were  produced.  He 
died  at  the  no  very  advanced  age  of  sixty-two,  and 
yet  his  collected  works  amount  to  seven  folio  vol- 
umes. His  correspondence  alone  fills,  as  we  see, 
five  bulky  octavos. 

When  we  reflect  that  these  works  were  not  the 
productions  of  retired  leisure,  but  composed  amidst 
all  the  oppressive  duties  and  incessant  interrup- 
tions of  a  life  like  his,  we  pause  aghast  at  the 
energy  of  character  which  they  display  ;  and  won- 
der that  that  busy  brain  and  ever-active  hand 
could  sustain  their  office  so  long.  Of  the  distract- 
ing variety  and  complication  of  his  engagements, 
he  gives  us,  in  more  than  one  of  his  letters,  an 
amusing  account.  Their  very  contents,  indeed, 
bear  witness  to  them. — The  centre  and  mainspring 
of  the  whole  great  movement — the  principal  coun- 
sellor in  great  emergencies — the  referee  in  disputes 
and  differences  amongst  his  own  party — solicited 
for  advice  alike  by  princes,  and  scholars,  and  pas- 
tors, on  all  sorts  of  matters,  public  and  private — 
having  the  care  of  "  all  the  churches,"  and  beset 
at  the  same  time  by  a  whole  host  of  inveterate  and 
formidable  adversaries — the  wonder  is,  not  that  he 
discharged  many  of  his  duties  imperfectly,  but  that 
he  could  find  time  to  discharge  them  at  all.  Not 
only  are  there  numberless  letters  on  all  the  ordi- 
nary themes  of  condolence  and  congratulation,  but 
of  recommendation  on  behalf  of  poor  scholars  and 
pastors — of  advice  to  distant  ministers  and  churches 
in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline — 
but  letters  sometimes  affording  whimsical  proofs  of 
the  triviality  of  the  occasions  on  which  his  aid  was 
sought,  and  the  patience  with  which  it  was  given  : 
now  he  replies  to  a  country  parson,  who  wanted  to 
know  how  to  manage  the  exordium  and  peroration 
of  his  sermons ;  now  to  a  worthy  prior,  to  tell  him 
the  best  mode  of  keeping  his  conventual  accounts 
— that  he  may  know  precisely  how  much  "  beer" 
and  "wine" — "  cerevisia  et  vinurri'' — was  con- 
sumed in  the  hospitium  and  "  refectory"  respect- 
ively ;*  now  to  make  arrangements  for  the  wed 
ding  festival  of  a  friend  ;  now  to  plead  the  cause 
of  a  maiden  of  Torgau,  whose  betrothed  (no  less 
than  the  elector's  own  barber)  had  given  her  the 
slip.f 

The  very  style  of  the  letters  bears  evidence  to 
the  pressure  of  duty  under  which  they  were  writ- 
ten. Most  of  the  shorter  ones  are  expressed  with 
a  brevity,  a  business-like  air,  which  reminds  us 
of  nothing  so  much  as  the  style  of  a  merchant's 
counting-house. 

Of  the  variety  of  his  engagements,  even  before 
the  conflict  of  his  life  commenced,  (1516,)  he  says 
to  his  friend  John  Lange — "  I  could  find  employ- 
ment almost  for  two  amanuenses  ;  I  do  scarcely 
anything  all  day  but  write  letters,  so  that  I  know 
not  whether  I  may  not  be  writing  what  I  have 
already  written  : — you  will  see.  I  am  conventual 
preacher,  chaplain,  pastor,  and  parish  minister, 
director  of  studies,  vicar  of  the  priory,  that  is, 
prior  eleven  times  over,  inspector  of  the  fisheries  at 
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Litzkau,  counsel  to  the  inns  of  Herzeberg  in  Tor- 
gau,  lecturer  on  Paul,  and  expounder  of  the 
Psalms."  At  a  later  period  he  found  there  might 
be  engagements  yet  heavier  than  these.  In  excuse 
of  an  absurd  blunder  in  translating  a  Hebrew  word, 
he  writes  (1521) — "  I  was  distracted  and  occupied, 
as  often  happens,  with  various  thoughts.  I  am 
one  of  the  busiest  of  men  :  I  preach  twice  a  day ; 
I  am  compiling  the  psalter,  laboring  at  the  postils, 
replying  to  my  adversaries,  assailing  the  bull  both 
in  Latin  and  German,  and  defending  myself,  to  say 
nothing  of  writing  letters,  &c."*  "  I  would  have 
written  to  both  our  friends,"  he  says  to  James 
Strauss,  (1524,)  "but  it  is  incredible  with  what 
business  I  am  overwhelmed,  so  that  I  can  scarcely 
get  through  my  letters  alone.  The  whole  world 
begins  to  press  me  down,  so  that  I  could  even  long 
to  die  or  be  translated."  "  Onto  vel  mori  vel 
tolli."i 

These  last  two  passages,  not  cited  by  D'Au- 
bigne  or  Waddington,  perhaps  better  illustrate  the 
pressure  of  his  duties  than  the  first,  which  they 
both  have  given. 

When,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  promptitude  of  his  pen,  and  that  his 
antagonists  seldom  had  to  wait  long  for  an  answer, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  much  which  he  wrote 
should  have  inadequately  represented  his  mental 
powers. 

Nor  is  mere  bulk  to  be  left  out  of  consideration 
in  estimating  the  vigor  of  his  intellect ;  for,  though 
it  is  itself  no  criterion  of  genius — many  of  the  most 
voluminous  writers  having  been  amongst  the  worst 
and  dullest — yet  if  we  find  large  fragments  of  such 
writings  richly  veined  with  gold,  however  impure 
the  ore  in  which  it  is  discovered,  we  may  reason- 
ably infer  that  if  their  authors  had  written  less  and 
with  more  elaboration,  they  would  have  left  behind 
them  far  more  splendid  monuments  of  their  ge- 
nius ;  and  thus,  in  the  estimate  of  its  true  dimen- 
sions, the  quantity  of  what  they  have  written 
becomes  an  essential  element.  This  consideration 
ought,  in  all  fairness,  to  be  applied  not  only  to 
Luther,  but  to  all  his  great  contemporaries,  and  to 
all  the  theologians  of  any  eminence  in  the  succeed- 
ing age.  They  wrote  with  far  too  great  rapidity 
and  frequency  to  do  themselves  full  justice.  The 
gold  of  genius  is  in  their  works,  but  spread  out 
thin  ;  its  essence  is  there,  but  undistilled ;  in  the 
shape  of  a  huge  pile  of  leaves,  not  in  a  little  phial 
of  liquid  of  intense  odor. 

None  can  be  more  deeply  convinced  that  the 
hasty  and  voluminous  writings  of  Luther  afforded 
but  an  inadequate  index  of  his  powers  than  was 
Luther  himself.  This  is  evident  from  his  own 
estimate  of  his  writings,  formed  at  the  close  of 
life,  and  expressed  in  the  general  preface  to  his 
collected  works.  He  there  laments  the  haste 
with  which, they  had  often  been  composed,  and  the 
%ant  of  accuracy  and  method  which  distinguishes 
them.  He  even  speaks  of  them  in  terms  of  un- 
just depreciation,  and  declares,  no  doubt  in  sin- 
cerity, but  in  strange  ignorance  of  himself,  his 
willingness  that  they  should  be  consigned  to  ob- 
livion, and  other  and  better  works,  which  had  sub- 
sequently appeared,  substituted  in  their  place. 
The  following  are  sentences  from  this  memorable 
preface.  "  Multum  diuque  restiti  illis  qui  meos 
libros,  seu  verius  confusiones  mearum  lucubrationum 
voluerunt  editas,  turn  quod  nolui  antiquorum  la- 
bores  meis  novitatibus  obrui,  et  lectorem  a  le- 

*De  Wette,  vol.  i.,  p.  554.        t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  505. 


gendis  illis  impediri,  turn  quod  nunc,  Dei  gratia, 
extent  methodici  libri  quam  plurimi.  *  *  His 
rationibus  adductus,  cupiebam  ornnes  libros  meos 
perpetua  oblivione  sepultos,  ut  melioribus  esset 
locus." 

But  whatever  the  merits  of  Luther's  writings, 
we  have  already  admitted  that  it  is  not  in  them 
that  we  look  for  the  chief  evidences  of  the  power 
and  compass  of  his  intellect.  His  pretensions  to 
be  considered  one  of  the  great  minds  of  his  spe- 
cies, are  more  truly,  as  well  as  more  wisely, 
rested  on  his  actions — on  the  skill  and  conduct 
which  he  displayed  through  all  the  long  conflict 
with  his  gigantic  adversary,  and  the  ineffaceable 
traces  which  he  left  of  himself  on  the  mind  of  his 
age,  and  on  that  of  all  succeeding  time.  The 
more  his  position  at  various  periods  is  studied, 
and  the  deeper  the  insight  into  the  history  of  his 
times,  the  more  obvious,  we  are  persuaded,  will 
appear  his  practical  sagacity,  the  soundness  as 
well  as  promptitude  of  his  judgment,  the  wisdom 
as  well  as  boldness  of  his  measures.  It  will  be 
seen,  too,  that  in  not  a  few  instances  his  very 
boldness  was  itself  wisdom. 

From  his  first  encounter  with  Tetzel,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  celebrated  Theses,  to  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  and  his  abduction  to  the  Wartburg, 
his  history  is  perhaps  as  eventful  as  that  of  any 
man  can  well  be ;  and  it  is  impossible,  we  think, 
not  to  see  that  he  conducted  his  arduous  enter- 
prise with  infinite  address,  as  well  as  energy. 
Again  and  again  did  his  formidable  enemy,  unfa- 
miliar with  defeat — before  whom  every  antag- 
onist had  for  ages  been  crushed — exhaust  her 
power,  her  menaces,  her  flatteries,  her  arts,  in 
vain.  For  the  first  time,  her  famed  diplomacy, 
her  proverbial  craft,  were  at  fault ;  Nuncios  and 
Legates  returned  bootless  to  their  Papal  master. 
Cajetan,  and  Miltitz,  and  Eck,  and  Aleanderwere 
all  foiled  at  their  own  weapons.  But  he  dis- 
played his  singular  sagacity  not  more  strongly  by 
his  address  in  these  negotiations,  and  in  the  fer- 
tile expedients  by  which  he  frustrated  or  parried 
the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  than  in  his  quick  per- 
ception of  the  turning-points  of  the  great  contro- 
versy, and  the  judicious  positions  in  which  he  in- 
trenched himself  accordingly. 

Let  us  be  permitted  to  remind  the  reader  of  a^ 
few  instances.  Against  the  usurping  and  all-pre- 
suming spirit  of  Rome,  he  opposed  the  counter 
principle  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  Scripture, 
and  to  every  clamorous  demand  for  retractation, 
replied  to  Legates,  Nuncios,  Diets  alike,  "  Let  my 
errors  be  first  proved  by  that  authority."  Nothing 
is  more  frequently  iterated  by  him  than  this  maxim, 
which  he  often  lays  down  with  a  brief  energy 
which  reminds  us  of  the  celebrated  sentence  of 
Chillingworth. 

Aware  that  this  principle  involved  another 
equally  opposed  to  the  jealous  policy  of  Rome,  he 
foresaw  the  immense  importance  to  his  cause  of 
placing  the  Bible  in  everybody's  hands  ;  and  pro- 
viding the  means,  as  well  as  foreseeing  the  re- 
sults, he  toiled  day  and  night  till  he  had  unlocked 
for  the  people  the  treasures  of  Scripture  in  his 
own  rich  and  idiomatic  version.  If  he  did  not 
always  consistently  pursue  this  principle  to  its 
extreme  limits,  and  practically  assert  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  yet  he  admitted  it  in  theory. 
Such  expressions  as  the  following  will  prove 
this  : — "  The  right  of  inquiring  and  judging  con- 
cerning matters  of  faith  belongs  to  all  Christians, 
and  to  each ;  and  so  absolutely,  that  cursed  be  he 
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who  would  abridge  this  right  by  a  single  hair's- 
breadth."* 

In  opposition  to  that  system  of  spiritual  barter 
which  formed  the  essence  of  Romanism,  and  by 
which  it  had  so  deeply  degraded  the  gospel,  he 
arrayed,  sometimes  too  paradoxically  it  is  true, 
the  forgotten  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

Perceiving  that  the  dominion  of  Rome  was 
founded  in  ignorance,  and  that  his  constant  appeal 
must  be  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  he  la- 
bored incessantly  to  promote  the  interests  of 
learning  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  and  did 
much  by  his  enlightened  advocacy  to  give  the 
Reformation  one  of  its  most  glorious  character- 
istics— its  close  alliance  with  scholarship  and  sci- 
ence.f  Deeply  disgusted  with  that  scholastic 
philosophy,  which,  without  being  perhaps  fully 
versed  in  it,  he  knew  to  be  a  main  pillar  of  the 
Romish  system,  he  not  only  labored  to  supplant 
it  by  a  scriptural  theology,  but  was  scarcely  less 
anxious  than  Erasmus  himself  that  polite  letters 
should  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  An  equally 
decisive  example  of  his  sagacity  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  uniform  repudiation  of  physical  force  as  fatal 
to  his  cause  ;  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  impetuosity  of  his  own  character,  and 
the  notions  of  that  age — an  age  when  violence 
was  so  familiar,  and  almost  the  sole,  as  it  was 
the  most  welcome,  instrument  of  all  revolutions. 
He  consistently  asserted  the  moral  power  of 
truth  throughout  his  whole  career,  even  when 
the  menaces  of  his  enemies  seemed  to  justify  an 
opposite  course,  and  when  the  indiscreet  zeal  of 
some  of  his  friends,  more  especially  Philip  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,!  Sickingen,  and  Von  Hutten, 
were  impatient  to  try  sharper  weapons  than  those 
of  argument.  In  January,  1521,  (not  June,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Waddington,)  he  writes  to  Spala- 
tin — "  You  see  what  Hutten  wants.  But  I  am 
averse  to  strive  for  the  gospel  by  violence  and 
bloodshed.  By  the  Word  of  God  was  the  world 
subdued,  by  that  Word  has  the  church  been  pre- 
served, and  by  that  Word  shall  it  also  be  re- 
paired.''^ "  I  hear,"  he  writes  to  Melancthon 
from  the  Wartburg,  "  that  an  attack  has  been  made 
at  Erfurdt  on  the  houses  of  the  priests.  I  won- 
der that  the  senate  has  permitted  or  connived  at 
it,  and  that  Prior  Lange  has  been  silent.  For 
though  it  is  well  that  these  impious  adversaries 
should  be  restrained,  yet  the  mode  of  doing  it 
must  bring  reproach  and  a  just  defeat  upon  the 
gospel. "||  "  We  have  a  right  to  speak,"  he 
firmly  admonishes  the  rash  innovators,  who  had 
begun  to  demolish  images  and  windows,  "but 
none  whatever  to  compel.  Let  us  preach  ;  the 
rest  belongs  to  God.  If  I  appeal  to  force,  what 
shall  I  gainT  Grimace,  forced  uniformity,  and 
hypocrisy.  But  there  will  be  no  hearty  sincerity, 
no  faith,  no  love.  Where  these  are  wanting,  all 
are  wanting ;  and  I  would  not  give  a  straw  for 
such  a  victory." 

*  Cont.  Reg.  Anglise,  L.  Op.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  532. 

t  This  is  fullv  proved  by  citations  from  Luther's  writ- 
ings given  by  D'Aubigne,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  236 — 243.  Lu- 
ther's truly  enlarged  views  on  this  subject  are  also  fre- 
quently disclosed  in  his  correspondence. 

t  If  Luther  had  as  strongly  resisted  every  other  erring 
impulse  of  this  impetuous  prince,  he  would  have  escaped 
the  heaviest  imputation  on  his  character.  But,  alas ! 
the  document  in  which  for  state  reasons  Luther,  and 
Melancthon,  and  Bucer,  and  others,  sanctioned  Philip  in 
bigamy — dispensing  in  his  case  with  what  they  admitted 
to  be  a  general  law  of  Christian  morals — remains,  and 
can  be  read  only  with  grief  and  shame. 

§  De  Wette,  vol.  i.,  543.       ||  De  Wette,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  7, 8. 


We  all  know  that  it  was  not  for  want  of  cour- 
age Luther  adopted  this  pacific  course.  The  fear- 
lessness with  which  he  faced  the  plague  in  1516, 
saying,  "the  world  will  not  perish  because 
brother  Martin  falls,"  followed  him  through  life. 
It  is  a  noble  trait  of  his  character,  that  on  the 
above  occasion  he  dispersed  the  students,  though 
he  persisted  in  not  quitting  his  post  himself;  and 
on  a  subsequent  occasion,  he  was  anxious  that  his 
friend  Melancthon  should  not  imitate  his  own  he- 
roism. "  Obsecro,"  he  writes  to  Spalatin,  (1521,) 
"  ne  Philippus  maneat,  si  pestis  irruat." 

Nor  was  his  sagacity  less  shown  in  much  of  the 
by-play  of  the  great  drama.  On  his  letter  to 
Frederic,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  pleaded  his 
cause,  even  while  he  seemed  to  abandon  it,  we 
have  already  touched.  Let  us  take  another  in- 
stance. The  centre  of  a  stupendous  revolution, 
surrounded  with  enthusiastic  spirits,  an  enthusi- 
ast himself,  it  is  astonishing  how  far  he  kept  him- 
self and  his  followers  from  practical  fanaticism.* 
When  Mark  Stubner  and  his  associates  appeared 
at  Wittemberg  with  their  confident  claims  to  rev- 
elation, during  Luther's  residence  at  the  Wart- 
burg, even  Melancthon  wavered.  Luther  remained 
firm  ;  he  adhered  to  his  great  principle  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Scriptures,  disclaimed  all  new 
revelations,  and  declared  that  any  messenger  from 
God  must  prove  his  commission  by  the  only  cre- 
dentials— the  power  of  working  miracles.  He,  at 
the  same  time,  adhered  to  another  principle,  and 
declared  that  these  fanatics  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  persecution. — In  the  deplorable  war  of 
the  peasants,  we  have  similar  proofs  of  his  pene- 
tration. He  pleaded  for  a  timely  redress  of 
many  of  their  wrongs,  and  foretold  the  conse- 
quences of  neglecting  them.  But  when  the  peo- 
ple commenced  their  horrid  excesses,  he  advo- 
cated, with  superfluous,  and  even  rabid  violence, 
the  adoption  of  the  severest  measures  of  chas- 
tisement. Some  of  his  expressions,  indeed,  are 
perfectly  shocking ;  and  we  can  only  account  for 
their  vehemence  by  supposing,  that  foreseeing 
what  was  actually  the  case,  that  the  popular  ex- 

*  We,  of  course,  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Luther  was 
always  thus  personally  superior  to  spiritual  illusion. 
His  reputed  encounters  with  the  Devil  at  the  Wartburg 
are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  this.  But  the  example  of 
Cromwell  and  many  others,  may  teach  us  that  religious 
enthusiasm,  or  even  fanaticism,  is  not  inconsi»tent  with 
the  deepest  practical  sagacity  and  the  wisest  conduct  of 
affairs.  We  are  also  disposed  to  think,  that  very  many 
of  the  expressions  on  which  this  species  of  illusion  has 
been  charged  on  Luther,  are  but  strong  tropical  modes 
of  representing  those  internal  conflicts  of  which  every 
Christian  is  sensible,  but  which  few  have  waged  with  so 
intense  an  agony  as  himself.  The  incidents  at  the 
Wartburg  cannot  be  thus  accounted  for.  But  none  will 
be  surprised  at  these,  who  will  peruse  the  accounts  he 
himself  gives  of  his  health  in  the  letters  written  from 
that  place.  Deep  solitude,  unwonted  diet,  prolonged 
sleeplessness,  intense  anxiety,  had  evidently  produced 
the  most  extensive  derangement  of  all  the  digestive  pro- 
cesses. The  distressing  "  tinnitus  capitis"  of  which  he 
complains,  as  well  as  of  other  exquisitely  painful  symp- 
toms to  which  we  cannot  more  particularly  advert,  show 
the  condition  he  was  in.  No  physician  reading  certain 
sentences,  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  2,  6,  17,  22,)  would  wonder  at  any 
fancies  in  which  Luther's  hypochondriacal  imagination 
might  indulge  ;  or  that,  in  his  case,  those  fancies  took 
the  direction  of  his  habitual  thoughts.  The  same  hy- 
pochondriacal symptoms  often  appeared  subsequently  ; 
and  they  are,  as  might  be  expected,  generally  associated 
with  religious  depression. 

On  the  subject  of  Luther's  spiritual  encounters,  (as 
well  as  on  some  other  interesting  points  of  his  history,) 
we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  some  remarks  in  an  article 
in  this  journal,  vol.  lxix.,  p.  273. 
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cesses  would  be  malignantly  attributed  to  the 
Reformation  itself,  he  was  determined  to  antici- 
pate slander,  and  provide,  as  he  has  done  by 
even  an  ostentations  opposition,  for  the  defence  of 
himself  and  his  adherents. 

The  same  singular  sagacity  is  seen  in  the  tem- 
perate manner  in  which  he  attempted  to  realize 
the  results  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  reconstruct 
the  edifice  he  had  demolished.  He  was  no  violent 
iconoclast — no  rash  innovator  like  Carlstadt.  But 
we  need  say  nothing  on  this  head  ;  the  subject  has 
been  beautifully  noticed  by  D'Aubigne*  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  third  volume  ;  where  he  shows, 
that  the  impression  that  Luther  was  a  rash,  head- 
long revolutionist,  is  altogether  erroneous. 

But  we  further  mean  to  assert,  that  in  the  most 
audacious  actions  of  his  life,  that  very  audacity, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  was  itself  wisdom. 
Take,  for  example,  his  letter  from  the  Wartburg 
to  Albert  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  commanding, 
rather  than  beseeching  him,  not  to  revive  the  in- 
famous Indulgences.  We  do  not  defend  the  taste 
or  decency  of  the  style  ;  but  the  result  proves  that 
Luther  knew  his  man.  It  was  followed  by  a  reply 
as  deferential  as  if  the  monk  had  been  the  arch- 
hishop,  and  the  archbishop  the  monk.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  he  used  some  most  remarkable 
expressions  to  Spalatin,  who  had  enjoined  silence, 
and  who  had  enforced  his  injunctions  by  those  of 
Frederic  : — "  I  have  seldom  read  more  unwelcome 
letters  than  your  last,"  he  writes  ;  "  so  that  I  net 
only  delayed  to  reply,  but  had  determined  not  to 
reply  at  all.  I  will  not  bear  what  you  have  said, 
that  the  prince  will  not  suffer  the  archbishop  to 
be  written  to,  nor  that  I  should  disturb  the  public 
peace.  I  will  rather  lose  you — the  prince — and 
every  creature  on  earth.  If  I  have  resisted  the 
archbishop's  creator,  the  pope — shall  I  succumb 
to  the  pope's  creature  ?  *  *  *  *  Non  sic,  Spa- 
latine  ;  non  sic,  Princeps.  *  *  *  *  I  am  resolv- 
ed not  to  listen  to  you  ;  fixum  est,  te  non  auditum 
iri:"» 

In  like  manner,  his  appeal  to  a  future  council, 
prepared  while  awaiting  the  fulmination  of  the 
bull,  but  surreptitiously  published  before  it  came, 
{as  Luther  expressly  affirms,)  brought  thousands 
to  his  standard  ;  and  still  more  may  be  said  for 
those  bold  and  unsparing  invectives  against  the 
abuses  of  Rome,  in  the  "Babylonish  Captivity," 
and  in  the  "  Address  to  the  German  Nobility." 
It  may  be  similarly  asserted,  that  no  measure 
whatever  could  have  been  so  critically  well-timed 
as  that  most  decisive  one  of  committing  the  decre- 
tals and  entire  pontifical  code  to  the  flames,  and 
crowning  the  hecatomb  with  the  formidable  bull 
itself.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  striking 
events  of  history,  and  exhibits  the  chief  actor  in 
an  attitude  truly  sublime,  but  was  a  most  felicitous 
and  politic  expedient.  It  is  curious,  however,  to 
hear  Luther  admitting,  in  his  correspondence,  that 
even  his  heart  sometimes  misgave  him  before  the 
performance  of  that  most  significant  act.  "  I  burnt 
the  Papal  books  and  the  bull,"  he  writes  to  Stau- 
pitz  a  month  after,  "  with  trembling  and  prayer  ; 
but  I  am  now  better  pleased  with  that  act  than 
with  any  other  of  my  whole  life."f 

The  same  wisdom  marked  the  courageous  obsti- 
nacy with  which,  in  spite  of  entreaties,  intimida- 
tions, and  sickness,  he  persisted  in  presenting  him- 
self at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  He  alone,  of  all  his 
party,  seemed  duly  to  appreciate  the  importance, 

*De  Wette,  vol.  ii.,  p.  94.         ilbid.,  vol.  i.  p.  643. 


the  necessity,  of  that  act  to  the  safety  of  his  great 
enterprise.  At  that  critical  moment,  advance  as 
well  as  retreat  was  full  of  danger ;  but  the  path 
of  true  policy,  as  well  as  of  true  magnanimity, 
was  to  advance.  His  obstinacy  at  this  crisis  has 
something  absolutely  sublime  about  it.  While 
his  enemies,  more  perspicacious  than  his  friends, 
distrusted,  and  at  last  dreaded  his  appearance, 
employed  all  sorts  of  machinations  to  deter  him, 
and  plainly  hinted  that  the  road  to  Worms  was 
the  road  to  destruction,  while  his  friends,  with  a 
terrible  remembrance  of  the  fate  of  Huss  before 
their  eyes,  to  whom  even  the  imperial  safe-conduct 
had  been  no  protection,  painted,  in  appalling 
colors,  the  certain  martyrdom  to  which  he  was 
exposing  himself,  Luther  remained  inflexible. 
The  repeated  and  varied  forms  in  which  he  ener- 
getically expressed  his  purpose,  showed  the  im- 
portance he  attached  to  the  act,  and  the  obstinacy 
with  which  he  had  resolved  upon  it.  Two  are 
well  known  : — "  Should  they  light  a  fire  which 
should  blaze  as  high  as  heaven,  and  reach  from 
Wittemberg  to  Worms,  at  Worms  I  will  still  ap- 
pear." "  Though  there  were  as  many  devils  in 
Worms  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  houses,  in  would 
I  go — noch  wollt  ich  hinein."  But  his  letters, 
written  on  his  progress  thither,  abound  in  expres- 
sions of  the  same  inflexibility.  "  We  come,  my 
Spalatin,"  he  writes  from  Frankfort.  *  *  * 
"  We  will  enter  Worms  in  spite  of  all  the  gates  of 
hell,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  air."*  "  Will  you 
gon  on?"  said  the  imperial  herald  to  him  at  Wei- 
mar, where  they  were  placarding  the  imperial 
edict  against  him.  "I  will,"  replied  Luther; 
"  though  I  should  be  put  under  interdict  in  every 
town — I  will  go  on." 

And  his  appearance  and  language  at  Worms, 
did  more  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
than  any  other  act,  whether  of  preceding  or  suc- 
ceeding years.  He  himself,  as  he  repeatedly  inti- 
mates in  his  correspondence,  had  serious  appre- 
hensions that  his  career  would  terminate  at  Worms, 
and  evidently  left  it  with  much  of  the  feeling  with 
which  a  man  might  find  that  he  had  safely  got  out 
of  a  lion's  den.  There  is  an  obvious  tone  of 
hilarity  in  the  letters  dated  immediately  after  his 
departure  from  the  Diet,  which  contrasts  oddly 
enough  with  regrets  that  he  must  escape,  in  tem- 
porary concealment,  the  honors  of  martyrdom. 
Witness  the  following  to  Luke  Cranach,  the 
painter,  in  which  he  ludicrously  characterizes  the 
proceedings  of  the  Diet  with  all  the  point,  brevity, 
and  sarcastic  energy,  which  he  could  so  well 
assume  : — "  I  thought  that  his  imperial  majesty 
would  have  summoned  some  doctor,  or  some  fifty, 
and  eloquently  confuted  the  monk.  But  nothing 
more  is  done  than  just  this  :  '  Are  these  books 
thine?'  '  Yes.'  '  Will  you  retract  them  or  not?' 
'No.'  'Then  get  about  your  business.'  So  heb 
dick." 

During  the  sittings  of  the  celebrated  Diet  of 
Augsburg,  (held  nearly  ten  years  after  that  of 
Worms,)  Luther,  it  is  well  known,  was  persuaded 
to  remain  at  Coburg,  whence  he  watched  with 
intense  and,  as  his  letters  at  this  period  so  often 
testify,  impatient  interest,  the  proceedings  of  his 
less  prompt  and  perspicacious  colleagues.  On  this 
occasion  he  showed  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  treacherous  and  crafty  policy,  the  spirit  of 
subtle  intrigue,  which  had  so  often  characterized 
Rome — those  "  Italian  a.rts,"_Italitates  as  he  des- 

*  De  Wette,  vol.  i.,  p.  5S7. 
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ignates  them  when  speaking  so  many  years  before 
of  the  feigned  cordialities  of  the  Nuncio  Miltitz — 
"  arts"  which  he  dreaded  for  Melancthon  more  than 
violence,  and  of  which  the  Papal  diplomacy  was 
never  more  prodigal  than  on  this  occasion.  While 
the  timid  Melancthon  was  "  cutting  and  contriv- 
ing" to  perform  impossibilities,  to  find  a  common 
measure  of  incommeasurables — "  sewing  new 
cloth  upon  old  garments,  and  putting  new  wine 
into  old  battles,"  striving  to  diminish  to  an  invisi- 
ble line  the  interval  between  some  of  the  doctrines 
of  his  adversaries  and  his  own,  adopting  all  sorts 
of  little  artifices  and  convenient  ambiguities  of 
expression,  to  show  the  harmony  of  doctrines 
which  must  be  eternally  discordant — Luther  boldly 
remonstrates  against  a  policy  so  ruinous  ;  assures 
him  that,  whatever  the  apparent  pliability  of  Rome, 
nothing  but  absolute  submission  would  satisfy  her 
imperious  spirit ;  and  that  the  true  policy  of  the 
Reformers  was  what  it  had  been — that  of  uncom- 
promising firmness.  In  the  most  energetic  lan- 
guage he  denounces  the  vanity  of  all  projects  of 
verbal  compromise ;  refuses  all  participation  in 
any  acts  which  should  have  that  object ;  and 
threatens  to  shiver  in  atoms  any  league  by  which 
Rome  and  Luther  should  be  bound  together.  "  I 
have  received  your  apology,"  he  writes  to  Melanc- 
thon, "  and  wonder  what  you  mean  when  you  ask, 
What  and  how  much  should  be  conceded  to  the 
Pope  !  For  myself,  more  than  enough  has  already 
been  conceded  in  that  apology,  and  if  they  refuse 
that,  I  see  not  what  more  I  can  possibly  grant 
them."*  And  shortly  after,  "  For  myself,  I  will 
not  yield  a  hair's-breadth,  or  suffer  anything  to  be 
restored.  I  will  rather  endure  every  extremity. 
Let  the  emperor  do  as  he  will."f  And  two  days 
after,  to  Spalatin,  "  Hope  not  for  agreement.  If 
the  emperor  will  publish  an  edict,  let  him.  He 
published  one.  at  Worms!  "J  "  Should  it  come  to 
pass,"  he  writes  to  the  same  friend  a  month  after, 
**  that  you  concede  anything  plainly  against  the 
gospel,  and  enclose  that  eagle  in  a  vile  sack, 
Luther,  (never  doubt  it,) — Luther  will  come,  and, 
in  a  magnificent  fashion,  set  the  noble  bird  free."§ 
M.  D'Aubigne^s  work  has  not  yet  reached  this 
period ;  but  there  are  no  letters  of  Luther  more 
interesting  than  the  series  which  relate  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  memorable  Diet. 

With  such  talents  for  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  the  prudent  Frederic  so 
often  sought  his  counsels  ;  that  Melancthon  should 
have  so  eulogized  his  sagacity  in  his  funeral 
panegyric  ;  or  that  Cajetan  should  have  wished  to 
decline  further  encounters  with  him.  "  I  will 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  this  beast,  for  he 
has  deep-set  eyes,  and  wonderful  speculations  in 
his  head." 

We  have  repeatedly  stated,  that  the  intellect  of 
Luther  did  not  particularly  fit  him  for  the  investi- 
gation of  abstract  or  speculative  truth  ;  but  in  all 
matters  of  a  practical  nature — in  all  that  concerned 
the  management  of  affairs  or  the  conduct  of  life, 
his  judgment  was  both  penetrating  and  profound. 
Hence,  while  nothing  can  be  more  flimsy  than 
his  metaphysics,  nothing  can  be  more  generally 
sound  than  his  practical  judgments.  Incapable  of 
stating  truth  with  philosophical  precision,  or  lay- 
ing it  down  with  all  its  requisite  limitations,  he 
was  a  great  master  of  that  rough  moral  computa- 
tion, which  contents  itself  for  practical  purposes 
with  approximate  accuracy.     This  was  especially 

*Da  Welte,  vol.  iv.,  p.  52.         t  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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the  case  in  relation  to  that  class  of  truths,  in  which 
a  magnanimous  mind,  and  lofty  moral  instincts, 
anticipate  the  lagging  deductions  of  reason  ;  and 
which  are  better  understood  and  enforced  by  the 
heart  than  by  the  head.  His  writings  abound  in 
weighty  and  solid  maxims,  in  which  both  the  data 
and  the  demonstration  are  alike  suppressed. 

To  great  sagacity,  Luther  also  added,  in  a 
preeminent  degree,  that  passionate  earnestness  of 
character  which  leads  men  not  only  to  hold  truth 
tenaciously,  but  to  take  every  means  in  their 
power  to  diffuse,  propagate,  and  realize  it ;  to 
make  it  victorious.  In  Luther,  no  doubt,  the 
principal  spring  of  this  impulse  was  depth  of 
religious  conviction  ;  but  the  tendency  itself  is  as 
much  an  element  of  character  in  some  men,  as  the 
love  of  contemplation  is  in  others.  It  is  a  form  of 
ambition — a  noble  one,  it  is  true — the  ambition  of 
intellectual  dominion  ;  and  has  actuated  many  a 
philosopher  who  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
single-eyed  in  his  pursuit  of  wisdom.  This  war- 
like and  polemic  spirit  is,  no  doubt,  often  most 
inconsistent  with  a  calm  and  cautious  survey  of  all 
the  relations  and  details  of  great  questions.  But 
it  is  well  for  the  world  that  there  are  some  who, 
with  speculative  powers  at  least  robust  enough  to 
enable  them  to  seize  large  fragments  of  truth,  are 
immediately  impelled  to  communicate  it.  Partial 
truth  diffused,  is  better  than  perfect  truth  sup- 
pressed— better  than  stark  ignorance  and  error — 
better  than  that  condition  of  things  in  which 
Luther  found  the  world. 

And  if  the  vehemence,  natural  to  such  minds, 
sometimes  precipitates  the  conclusions  of  reason, 
or  substitutes  prejudices  for  them,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  it  will  be  long  before  the  same 
earnestness  and  zeal,  in  contending  for  truth,  will 
be  manifested  by  those  intellects  which  abstract- 
edly are  best  qualified  to  investigate  it.  It  would, 
doubtless,  be  very  beautiful  to  see  the  tranquillity 
of  the  philosopher  conjoined  with  the  fire  of  the 
advocate — first,  intellect  without  passion,  and  then 
intellect  with  it.  But  it  is  a  condition  denied  to 
us.  If  there  be  great  energy  of  character,  the 
processes  of  reason  will  often  be  precipitated  or 
disturbed;  if  the  coolness  and  equanimity  of  tem- 
perament which  these  require,  the  same  qualities 
will  unhappily  continue  to  operate  when  their 
work  is  completed.  The  philosopher  will  still  be 
apt  to  vindicate  his  character,  and  look  most  pro- 
vokingly  philosophic  as  to  whether  his  views  are 
effectually  urged  on  mankind  or  not.  At  all 
events,  if  he  become  a  zealous  writer  on  their 
behalf,  it  requires  something  more  to  encounter 
suffering  for  them ;  and  while  almost  every 
religion  has  had  those  who  have  dared  all  and 
endured  all  in  its  defence,  the  annals  of  science 
scarcely  present  us  with  the  name  of  a  single 
authentic  martyr.  Philosophers  have  been  illus- 
trious benefactors  of  mankind  ;  but  it  requires 
more  energy  of  passion,  and  a  sterner  nature  than 
generally  falls  to  their  lot,  to  ruffle  it  with  the 
world — to  encounter  obloquy,  persecution,  and 
death  in  defence  of  truth.  Even  Galileo  was  but 
too  ready  to  recant  when  menaced  with  martyr- 
dom, and  to  set  the  sun,  which  he  had  so  impi- 
ously stopped,  on  his  great  diurnal  journey  again. 
It  is  true  that  he  is  said  to  have  relapsed  into 
heresy  the  moment  after  he  had  recanted,  and 
drolly  whispered,  "But  the  earth  does  move 
though."  Yet  while  the  profession  of  error  was 
uttered  aloud,  the  confession  of  truth  was  made 
sotto  voce.     As  Pascal  says  of  the  reservations  of 
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the  Jesuits,  (Test  dire  la  verite  tout  has,  et  un 
mensonge  tout  haut. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  class  of  philosophers 
have  in  general  been  disposed  to  risk  more,  where 
truth  has  been  practical  and  better  calculated  to 
influence  the  affections.  The  ancient  philosophers 
are  a  notorious  example  of  the  contrary.  They 
saw  and  scorned  the  puerilities  of  the  ancient  sys- 
tems'of  superstition,  but  without  vigorously  at- 
tempting to  destroy  them,  or  to  substitute  better 
notions  in  their  place.  It  was  sufficient  for  them 
to  make  the  convenient  distinction  between  the 
exoteric  and  the  esoteric.  They  could  join  in  the 
popular  rites  with  gravity  of  face  and  laughter  in 
their  hearts,  and  worship  their  gods  and  sneer  at 
them  at  the  same  time. 

The  vehemence  of  Luther's  passions,  and  the 
energy  of  his  will,  formed  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  his  character — as  much  so  assuredly  as 
any  quality  of  his  intellect — and  enabled  him,  in 
conjunction  with  that  lofty  confidence,  that  heroic 
faith— which  seemed  to  take  for  literal  truth  the 
declaration,  w  what  things  soever  ye  desire,  when 
ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive  them,  and  ye  shall 
have  them" — to  effect  greater  things  than  were 
probably  ever  effected  by  the  same  qualities  be- 
fore. Not  only  the  pliant  Melancthon  yielded  to 
the  superior  decision  and  energy  of  his  nature,  as 
much,  at  least,  as  to  his  judgment,  but  princes 
and  nobles  often  yielded  to  it  ;  and  as  to  the  com- 
mon people,  his  confident  bearing  and  resolute  will 
achieved  more  than  half  his  victory  over  them.  In 
many  instances,  he  seems  to  have  made  his  way 
solely  by  the  influence  of  an  all-conquering  en- 
thusiasm and  an  inflexible  purpose.  His  faith 
realized  its  own  visions,  and  almost  literally 
proved  itself  to  be  capable  "  of  removing  moun- 
tains." 

On  comparatively  trivial  occasions,  and  when  in 
the  wrong,  (not  seldom  the  case,)  this  intensity  of 
passion,  and  inflexibility  of  purpose,  must  have 
made  him  no  very  pleasant  coadjutor.  Even  the 
amiable  Melancthon  murmured  after  his  death  at 
the  severity  of  that  yoke,  which,  while  Luther 
lived,  he  bore  with  much-enduring  meekness.  We 
wish,  for  Melancthon's  own  manhood,  he  had 
either  murmured  earlier,  or  not  murmured  at  all. 
But  in  a  great  crisis,  and  where  the  reformer  was 
in  the  right,  the  qualities  of  mind  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, exhibit  him  in  aspects  full  of  grandeur. 
His  enthusiasm  is  heroic,  his  energy  of  will  sub- 
lime. It  is  curious  to  contrast  his  almost  childish 
obstinacy,  and  rabid  virulence  in  relation  to 
Zwingle  and  the  Sacramentarians,  with  the  dig- 
nity of  his  deportment,  under  the  influence  of 
similar  inflexibility  of  character,  before  and  at  the 
diet  of  Worms.  It  was  with  him  as  with  many 
powerful  minds — great  occasions  calmed  him  ;  the 
energy  was  commensurate  to  the  objects  which 
called  it  forth  ;  the  weight  upon  the  machine  was 
proportional  to  its  momentum  ;  and  slow  and  ma- 
jestic movement  took  the  place  of  a  self-destroying 
and  turbulent  force. 

There  was  one  peculiarity  about  Luther,  of 
which  we  know  not  whether  it  most  illustrates  the 
robustness  of  his  intellect  or  the  energy  of  his  will, 
but  it  renders  his  character  absolutely  unique. 
We  mean  the  rapidity  and  comparative  ease  with 
which  he  triumphed  over  the  deepest  prejudices  of 
his  age  and  education  ; — Roman  Catholics  would 
doubtless  say  over  his  happiest  prepossessions. 
But  this  matters  not  to  our  present  observation, 
which  respects  the  singular  character  of  the  trans- 


formation, not  its  nature  ; — though  Protestants 
have  pretty  well  made  up  their  minds,  that  in  all 
the  great  principles  he  so  vigorously  extricated 
and  so  boldly  avowed,  he  showed  as  well  the  rec- 
titude as  the  force  of  his  understanding — as  in  his 
advocacy  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  his  condemnation  (under  the  guidance  of  that 
principle)  of  indulgences,  of  the  monastic  institute, 
of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  of  the  mass,  of  the 
usurpations  of  the  pope.  The  spectacle  is  a  noble 
one.  The  maxims  and  the  institutes  which  he  de- 
nounced with  so  much  energy  and  confidence,  had 
been  consecrated  by  universal  veneration,  and  were 
covered  by  the  "  awful  hoar  of  ages."  The  pre- 
judices which  he  vanquished  had  been  instilled 
into  his  childhood,  and  they  were  retained  till  he 
reached  manhood  ;  they  were  the  prejudices  of  all 
his  contemporaries  ;  they  held  dominion  not  only 
over  the  most  timid,  but  over  the  most  powerful 
intellects  ;  they  had  bound  even  "  kings  in  chains, 
and  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron  ;"  and  almost  every 
attempt,  certainly  all  recent  attempts  to  demolish 
them,  had  been  crushed  by  a  despotism  which 
united  the  utmost  degree  of  craft  with  the  most 
ruthless  employment  of  violence,  and  was  the 
most  compact  and  formidable  the  world  ever  saw. 
That  he  should  have  been  able  to  denude  himself 
of  such  prejudices — boldly  to  avow  this  great 
mental  revolution — and  give  utterance  to  a  series 
of  novel  and  startling  dogmas  in  opposition  to 
them,  is  an  example  of  independence  and  fear- 
lessness of  mind,  which  the  world  had  never  be- 
fore witnessed. 

Our  wonder  is  still  further  increased,  when  we 
reflect  that  Luther  himself  was  originally  as 
passionate  a  devotee  of  the  system  he  renounced, 
as  he  afterwards  became  of  that  for  which  he  re- 
nounced it.  Nor  could  he  have  been  otherwise. 
The  very  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  character  for- 
bade that  he  should  hold  anything  lightly  ;  and 
whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  he  was  always  in 
earnest.  While  he  was  a  Papist,  he  was  a  blind 
one  ;  like  Paul,  "  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  ; 
and,  as  touching  the  law,  a  Pharisee."  He  was 
none  of  those  half-infidel  ecclesiastics  who  abound- 
ed at  Rome,  and  were  the  natural  offspring  of  the 
age  ;  men  who  saw  through  the  superstition  which 
they  yet  sanctioned,  and  conducted,  with  edifying 
solemnity  of  visage,  the  venerable  rites  at  which 
they  were  all  the  while  internally  chuckling.  He 
himself  tells  us,  (1539) — "I  may  and  will  affirm 
with  truth,  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
Papist  so  conscientiously  and  earnestly  a  Papist  as 
I  once  was  ! ' '  He  repeats  this  in  various  forms  in 
his  letters. 

The  account  of  his  youthful  visit  to  Rome,  as 
given  by  himself,  confirms  this  statement.  The 
profound  veneration  with  which  he  approached  the 
holy  city ;  the  passionate  devotion  with  which  he 
visited  sacred  places,  and  engaged  in  public  rites  ; 
the  shock  and  revulsion  of  feeling  with  which  he 
discovered  that  others  were  not  so  much  in  earnest 
as  himself — all  show  how  sincerely  he  was  then 
attached  to  the  ancient  system,  and  by  what  severe 
struggles  his  spirit  must  have  shaken  off  its  thral- 
dom. The  spectacle  of  this  mental  revolution  is 
rendered  still  more  imposing  by  the  comparative 
rapidity  with  which  it  was  effected.  In  1516, 
Luther  was  still  a  zealous  Papist ;  in  October, 
1517,  he  published  his  Theses  against  Indulgen- 
ces, and  in  less  than  four  years  from  that  date,  he 
had  committed  himself  to  a  contest  with  Rome  oni 
all  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation.     How 
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rapidly  those  principles  disclosed  themselves,  as 
the  controversy  proceeded,  is  sufficiently  clear 
from  constant  evidences  in  his  correspondence.  In 
a  letter,  dated  Dec.  2,  1518,  when  expecting  ban- 
ishment by  Frederic,  he  says  to  Spalatin — "  If  1 
remain  here,  I  shall  be  without  freedom  of  speech 
and  writing  ;  if  I  go,  I  will  discharge  my  con- 
science, and  pour  out  my  life  for  Christ."  A 
week  after  he  says — "  I  shall  yet  one  day  be  a 
little  freer  against  these  Roman  hydras."  Three 
months  later,  he  writes  to  Lange — ' '  Our  friend 
Eck  is  meditating  new  contests  against  me,  and 
will  compel  me  to  do  what  I  have  often  thought 
of;  that  is,  by  the  blessing  of  Christ,  to  inveigh 
more  seriously  against  these  monsters.  For, 
hitherto,  I  have  but  been  playing  and  trifling  in 
this  matter."  He  repeats  nearly  the  same  words 
a  fortnight  after,  to  Scheurl— "  I  have  often  said, 
that  hitherto  I  have  been  trifling  ;  but  now  more 
serious  assaults  are  to  be  directed  against  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  and  the  arrogance  of  his  ministers." 
In  March,  1519,  he  made  his  memorable  con- 
fession— "I  am  reading  the  pontifical  decretals," 
(for  the  Leipsic  disputation,)  "  and  I  know  not 
whether  the  pope  is  Antichrist  himself,  or  only  his 
apostle."  In  February,  1520,  he  writes — "  I  have 
scarcely  a  remaining  doubt  that  the  pope  is  verily 
Antichrist  *  *  *  so  well  does  he  agree  with 
him  in  his  life,  his  acts,  his  words,  and  his  de- 
crees." On  the  10th  of  July,  soon  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bull  of  condemnation,  he  says  to 
Spalatin — ' '  For  me  the  die  is  cast — jacta  est  alea 
— the  Papal  wrath  and  Papal  favor  are  alike  de- 
spised by  me  ;  I  will  never  be  reconciled  to  them, 
nor  communicate  with  them  more.  Let  them  burn 
my  writings.  I,  unless  I  am  unable  to  get  a 
little  fire,  (doubtless  alluding  to  the  interdict,)  will 
condemn  and  publicly  burn  the  whole  pontifical 
code." 

Perhaps,  next  to  his  journey  to  Worms,  the  two 
most  daring  acts  of  his  life  were  the  burning  the 
Papal  bull,  and  his  marriage.  Of  the  former,  and 
of  the  tremendous  defiance  it  implied,  we  have 
already  spoken.  But  the  latter  step  required 
almost  equal  courage.  His  prejudices  in  relation 
to  his  monastic  vows,  as  is  seen  by  his  corre- 
spondence, troubled  him  as  much  as  any  he  had  to 
vanquish.  Nor  had  he  vanquished  them  fully  till 
his  return  from  the  Wartburg.  When  he  re- 
solved to  marry,  (a  resolution  taken  suddenly 
enough.)  one  of  his  prime  motives,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve himself,  was  to  give  the  utmost  practical 
efficiency  to  his  convictions,  and  encourage  his  fol- 
lowers in  a  conflict  with  a  most  powerful,  because 
most  distressing  class  of  associations.  Supposing- 
this  his  motive,  it  was  certainly  not  only  one  of 
the  boldest,  but  one  of  the  most  politic  expedients 
he  could  have  adopted.  He  assures  us,  after  giv- 
ing other  reasons  for  the  step,  that  one  was,  "  ut 
confirmem  facto  quae  docui,  tam  multos  invenio 
pusillanimes  in  tanta  luce  evangelii."* 

That  this  was  his  principal  motive,  we  may  well 
doubt  ;  with  passions  so  strong  as  his,  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  more  than  coordinate  with  others. 
But  that  it  was  a  very  real  motive,  we  may  safely 
conclude  :  he  was  now  past  the  heyday  of  passion 
— was  forty-two  years  old — had  lived  in  the  most 
blameless  celibacy,  and  had  at  first  predestined  his 
Catharine  for  another.  Never  did  the  cloister 
close  upon  one  who  was  better  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate and  reciprocate  the  felicities  of  domestic  life. 

*  De  Wette,  vol.  hi.,  p.  13. 


As  a  husband  and  a  father,  his  character  is  full  of 
tenderness  and  gentleness  ;  nor  is  there  any  part 
of  his  correspondence  more  interesting  than  his 
letters  to  his  "  Kate,"  and  their  "  little  Johnny  ;" 
or  those  in  which  he  alludes  to  his  fireside. 

The  clamors  of  his  adversaries  showed  how  bold 
was  the  step  on  which  he  had  ventured.  "Nothing 
less  than  Antichrist,"  they  said,  "  could  be  the 
fruit  of  the  union  of  a  monk  and  a  nun."  The 
taunt  well  justified  the  caustic  sarcasm  of  Erasmus 
— "  That  there  must  already  have  been  many 
Antichrists  if  that  was  the  sole  condition  of  their 
appearance." 

Rapid  as  was  Luther's  conquest  over  his  own 
prejudices,  the  revolution  was  still  in  perfect 
analogy  with  similar  revolutions  in  other  minds. 
It  was  only  more  extensive  and  less  gradual. 
Gradual  such  a  change  must  ever  be,  from  the 
limited  capacities  of  our  nature,  and  its  law  of 
gradual  development.  It  would  be  not  less  absurd 
to  suppose,  that  when  he  first  protested  against 
indulgences  he  foresaw  the  results  of  that  contest, 
than  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  Cromwell  antici- 
pated his  Protectorate  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Newbury  ;  or  that  Napoleon  had  already  predes- 
tined himself  to  more  than  half  the  thrones  of 
Europe  when  he  entered  on  his  Italian  campaigns. 
As  with  them,  so  with  Luther  in  his  more  hal- 
lowed enterprise — the  horizon  continually  Avidened 
as  he  climbed  the  hill.  Nor  was  it,  as  the  con- 
fessions of  Luther  abundantly  prove,  without 
severe  struggles,  and  momentary  vacillations  of 
purpose,  that  he  pursued  his  arduous  way.  This 
is  especially  seen  in  that  wavering  letter  to  the 
pope,  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Miltitz,  in 
which,  in  language  which  more  than  approached 
servility  and  adulation,  he  deprecated  the  anger  of 
Leo,  and  declared  that  nothing  was  further  from 
his  purpose  than  to  question  the  authority,  or 
separate  from  the  communion  of  Rome.  We  do 
not  mean  to  affirm  that  Luther  intended  to  deceive 
his  enemies  ;  such  a  course  was  foreign  from  his 
whole  nature,  and  opposed  to  his  ordinary  conduct. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  before  this  period  he  had  in- 
timated his  increasing  doubts  whether  the  pope 
was  not  Antichrist,  and  his  convictions  that  the 
war  with  Rome  was  but  just  commenced.  We 
cannot  defend  the  servility  of  the  letter  at  all  ;  and 
can  only  defend  its  honesty,  on  the  supposition  that 
it  was  written  in  one  of  those  moments  of  vacilla- 
tion to  which  we  have  adverted  ; — with  the  wish, 
inspired  by  his  recent  conferences  with  the  Nuncio, 
that  the  controversy  might  be  amicably  set  at  rest, 
and  with  his  mind  almost  exclusively  bent  on  what- 
ever promised  such  an  issue.*  Marvellously 
rapid  as  was  the  revolution  in  his  mind  compared 
with  what  might  be  expected,  it  was  by  repeated 
exorcisms,  and  terrible  convulsions  of  spirit,  that 
the  legion  of  demons  was  expelled.  The  current 
did  not  flow  all  one  way  ;  it  was  the  flux  and  re- 
flux of  a  strong  tide. 

The  very  honesty  of  purpose  and  love  of  truth 
by  which  he  was  unquestionably  actuated,  pre- 
vented at  all  events  any  artificial  obstacles  to  his 
progress.  He  did  not  attempt,  as  so  many  do,  to 
reconcile  inconsistencies  and  harmonize  counter- 
declarations.  He  frankly  acknowledged  the  falli- 
bility of  his  nature — his  early  errors  and  imperfect 
views.  To  every  taunt  of  having  receded  from 
any  position,  he  boldly  said,  in  effect — "  I  thought 

*  Dr.  Waddington  has  given  an  exceedingly  fair  and 
impartial  statement  on  this  subject. 
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so  once ;  I  was  wrong.  I  think  so  no  more.  I 
appeal  from  Luther  in  ignorance,  to  Luther  well- 
informed."  This  was  the  case  in  relation  to  the 
memorable  letter  to  which  we  have  just  referred — 
"lam  truly  grieved,"  says  he,  "  that  I  did  make 
such  serious  submissions;  but,  in  truth,  I  then 
held  respecting  popes  and  councils  just  what  is 
vulgarly  taught  us.  *  *  But  as  I  grew  in  knowl- 
edge, I  grew  in  courage ;  and  in  truth  they  were 
at  infinite  pains  to  undeceive  me,  by  an  egregious 
display  of  their  ignorance  and  flagitiousness." 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  which  appear  in 
the  correspondence  of  Luther,  is  the  indication  it 
affords  of  very  early  discontent  with  the  prevailing 
system  of  theology,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the 
church.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  predestined  to 
be  a  great  reformer  ;  that  the  germ  of  the  Reforma- 
tion existed  in  his  bosom  long  before  the  dispute 
with  Tetzel ;  and  that,  if  the  dispute  respecting 
Indulgences  had  not  led  to  its  development,  some- 
thing else  would.  Even  before  Tetzel's  "  drum" 
was  heard  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wittemberg,  he 
speaks  with  absolute  loathing  of  the  scholastic 
subtleties  ;  expresses  his  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  to  a  Scriptural  theology  ;  loudly 
contends  for  that  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
which  he  afterwards  made  the  lever  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  expresses  an  abhorrence  of  Aristotle, 
which  might  more  justly  have  been  transferred  to 
those  dreaming  commentators  who  had  absurdly 
exalted  a  heathen  philosopher  into  an  oracle  of  the 
Christian  church.  Most  of  these  passages  will  be 
found  in  the  two  histories  so  often  referred  to. 

It  has  often  been  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
great  contest  of  the  Reformation  should  have 
turned  upon  so  comparatively  trivial  a  controversy 
as  that  which  respected  the  Indulgences — a  point 
which  was  soon  after  absolutely  forgotten.  But  it 
is  not  the  first  time  that  a  skirmish  of  outposts  has 
led  to  a  general  engagement.  It  may  be  added, 
that  insignificant  as  that  one  point  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  it  was  most  natural  that  the  contest 
should  begin  there.  And  though  the  tide  of  battle 
rolled  away  from  it,  partly  because  even  the  hardi- 
hood of  Rome  could  scarcely  dare  to  defend  such 
a  post,  and  partly  because  the  reformers  ceased 
to  think  of  it  in  those  more  comprehensive  corrup- 
tions which  formed  the  object  of  their  general 
assault,  (in  which,  indeed,  this  particular  abuse, 
with  many  otherslike  it,  originated,)  it  wasnotonly 
the  most  natural  point  at  which  the  conflict  should 
begin,  but  it  was  most  improbable  that  it  should 
not  begin  there.  Habituated  as  men's  minds  were 
to  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  steeped  in  super- 
stition from  their  very  childhood,  it  could  only  be 
by  some  revolting  paradox  that  they  could  possibly 
be  roused  to  think,  examine,  and  remonstrate. 
The  whole  enormous  expansion  of  the  papal  power 
had  been  but  one  long  experiment  on  the  patience 
and  credulity  of  mankind.  Each  successive  impo- 
sition was,  it  is  true,  worse  than  that  which  had 
preceded  it ;  but  when  once  it  had  fastened  itself 
upon  men's  minds,  and  they  had  grown  familiar 
with  it,  there  was  no  further  chance  of  awakening 
them  from  their  apathy.  Something  further  was 
needed,  and  a  still  more  prodigious  corruption 
must  minister  the  hope  of  reformation.  Now  In- 
dulgences, as  proclaimed  in  the  gross  system  of 
Tetzel,  and  of  other  spiritual  quacks  like  him,  was 
at  once  the  ultimate  and  consistent  limit  of  that 
huckstering  in  "merits,"  to  which  almost  all  the 
other  corruptions  of  the  church  had  been  more 
plausibly  subservient ;  and  formed  just  that  start- 
ling exaggeration  of  familiar  abuses  which  was 


necessary  to  awaken  men's  minds  to  reconsidera- 
tion. The  notion  of  selling  pardons  for  sins, 
wholesale  and  retail — of  collecting  into  one  great 
treasury  the  superfluous  merits  of  the  saints,  and 
of  doling  them  out  by  the  pennyweight  at  prices 
fixed  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  necessities  and 
means  of  the  purchaser — was  a  nqtion  which,  how- 
ever monstrous,  however  calculated  to  awaken  the 
drowsy  consciences  of  mankind,  was  in  harmony 
with  the  specious  nonsense  of  works  of  superero- 
gation, and  the  doctrine  of  penance.  It  was  sim- 
ply the  substitution  of  the  more  valuable  medium 
of  solid  coin  for  mechanical  rites  of  devotion,  tire- 
some pilgrimages,  and  acts  of  austerity  ;  of  golden 
chalices  or  silver  candlesticks  for  scourges  and 
horse-hair  shirts  ;  and,  provided  it  implied  the  same 
amount  of  self-denial,  what  did  it  matter?  The 
former  plan  was  undeniably  more  profitable  to 
Holy  Church,  and  as  to  the  penitent,  few  in  our 
day  but  will  admit  that  either  plan  was  likely  to  be 
equally  efficacious.  The  substitution  of  the  merits 
of  great  saints  for  the  transgressions  of  great  sin- 
ners, or  the  remission  of  the  pains  of  purgatory, 
might,  for  aught  we  can  see,  be  as  reasonably 
effected  by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  as  by 
walking  twenty  miles  with  pebbles  in  one's  shoes. 

The  system  of  Indulgences,  therefore — in  the 
grosser  form  in  which  such  men  as  Tetzel  pro- 
claimed it — was  but  the  dark  aphelion  of  the  eccen- 
tric orbit  in  which  the  Church  of  Christ  had  wan- 
dered ;  and  from  that  point  it  naturally  began  to 
retrace  its  path  to  "  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly 
radiance." 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  system  of  In- 
dulgences had  been  proclaimed  under  one  modifi- 
cation or  another  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  before  Tetzel  appeared,  without  producing  any 
remarkable  reaction.  We  answer,  first,  that  they 
had  seldom  or  never  been  proclaimed  in  so  disgust- 
ing and  offensive  a  form,  or  with  such  consummate 
impudence,  as  by  Tetzel  ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
reception  given  even  to  the  more  cautious  and 
limited  exhibitions  of  the  system,  proves  the  truth 
of  what  we  have  been  asserting  ;  for  it  was  always 
on  this,  as  the  most  obvious  and  most  revolting 
corruption,  that  the  earlier  reformers  and  satirists 
of  the  church  most  bitterly  fastened.  The  moral 
instincts  of  such  men,  indeed,  were  not  so  vitiated 
as  to  render  them  insensible  to  the  vices  and  the 
profligacies  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  generally  ; 
but  the  idea  of  bartering  the  justice  and  mercy  of 
God  himself  for  gold,  naturally  seemed  the  quint- 
essence of  every  other  corruption.  What,  indeed, 
could  rouse  mankind,  if  the  spectacle  of  the 
ghostly  pedlar  openly  trafficking  in  his  parchment 
wares  of  pardon  for  the  past,  and  indulgence  for 
the  future — haggling  over  the  price  of  an  insult  to 
God,  or  a  wrong  to  man — letting  out  crime  to 
hire,  and  selling  the  glories  of  heaven  as  a  cheap 
pennyworth — did  not  fill  them  with  abhorrence  and 
indignation  1  The  contempt  with  which  Chau- 
cer's Pilgrims  listen  to  the  impudent  offer  of  the 
pardoner,  well  shows  the  feelings  which  such 
outrages  on  all  common  sense,  and  every  moral 
instinct,  could  not  fail  to  excite. 
•  So  gross  was  this  abuse  that  even  the  most 
bigoted  Papists — Eck,  for  example — were  com- 
pelled to  denounce  it;  nor  were  there  anymore 
caustic  satirists  of  it  than  some  of  themselves. 
Witness  the  witty  comedy  of  Thomas  Heywood, 
who,  though  a  Catholic,  hated  the  mendicant 
friars  as  heartily  as  any  of  his  Protestant  contem- 
poraries. But  no  satire,  however  extravagant, 
could  be  a  caricature  of  the  follies  and  knavery  of 
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this  class  of  men.  One  of  the  wittiest  sarcasms  of 
the  play  is  but  a  translation  of  Tetzel's  impudent 
assertion  that  "  no  sooner  did  the  money  chink  in 
the  box,  than  the  souls  for  which  it  was  offered 
flew  up  into  heaven." 

"  With  small  cost  and  without  any  pain, 
These  pardons  bring  them  to  heaven  plain  ; 
Give  me  but  a  penny  or  two-pence, 
And,  as  soon  as  the  soul  departeth  hence, 
In  half-an-hour,  or  three-quarters  at  most, 
The  soul  is  in  heaven  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 

And,  we  doubt  not,  that  the  most  humorous 
chapter  in  the  ancient  and  popular  satire  of 
Howleglass,  in  which  that  worthy  enacts  the  part 
of  a  Franciscan  friar,  is  little  more  than  a  literal 
version  of  the  tricks  of  that  class,  of  whom,  knave 
as  he  was,  he  was  but  an  insufficient  representa- 
tive.* 

But  though  it  was  natural  that  the  struggle  of 
the  Reformation  should  commence  with  Indul- 
gences, it  was  impossible  that  it  should  end  there. 
Luther  soon  quitted  the  narrow  ground  and  the 
mean  antagonist  of  his  first  conflicts  ;  and  asserted 
against  that  whole  system  of  spiritual  barter  and 
merit-mongering,  of  which  Tetzel's  doctrine  was 
but  an  extreme  type,  his  counter  principle  of  the 
perfect  gratuitousness  of  salvation — of  "justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone."  On  his  mode  of  exhibiting 
this  great  doctrine,  we  shall  now  offer  a  very  few 
remarks. 

With  that  pregnant  brevity  with  which  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  express  himself,  he  showed 
his  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  doctrine,  and 
its  commanding  position  in  the  evangelical  system, 
by  describing  it  as  Articulus  stantis  out  cadentis 
ecclesia.  He  might  more  truly  have  called  it  so, 
had  he  always  duly  guarded  the  statement  of  it; 
and  while  repudiating  the  doctrine,  under  what- 
soever modification,  that  the  tribunal  of  heaven 
can  be  challenged,  or  its  rewards  achieved  in 
virtue  of  deeds,  of  which  every  good  man  is  him- 
self the  first  to  acknowledge  the  manifold  imper- 
fections— much  less  by  fantastical  devices  of  human 
invention,  destitute  of  all  moral  qualities — he  had 
uniformly  connected  his  doctrine  in  expression,  as 
he  did  in  fact,  with  its  just  practical  consequences. 
This,  however,  he  did  not  do  ;  and  we  are  con- 
strained to  lament,  with  Mr.  Hallam,  the  very 
frequent  recurrence  of  exaggerated  expressions, 
to  which  the  critic  gives  the  name  of  Antinomian 
paradoxes.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  even 
here  Mr.  Hallam  has  quite  done  the  reformer 
justice.  He  candidly  admits  indeed  that  Luther 
"  could  not  mean  to  give  any  encouragement  to  a 
licentious  disregard  of  moral  virtue  ;"  "  though," 
he  adds,  "  in  the  technical  language  of  his  the- 
ology, he  might  deny  its  proper  obligation."! 
More  truly,  in  our  judgment,  has  Jortin,  whose 
doctrinal  moderation  is  well  known,  represented 
the  matter  in  his  Life  of  Erasmus.  "  Luther's 
favorite  doctrine  was  justification  by  faith  alone ; 
but  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  observe  that  he 
perpetually  inculcated  the  necessity  of  good  works. 
According  to  him,  a  man  is  justified  only  by  faith  ; 
but  he  cannot  be  justified  without  works ;  and 
where  those  works  are  not  be  found,  there  is 
assuredly  no  true  faith."  And  Melancthon,  in  a 
passage  cited  by  Mr.  Hallam  himself,  declares, 
"  De  his  omnibus,"  (after  enumerating  with  other 

*  The  same  story  is  also  found,  with  certain  variations, 
in  Friar  Gerund  and  other  fictions  of  the  like  class. 

t  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.  Vol.  i., 
p.  416. 


doctrines  the  necessity  of  good  works,)  "  scio  re 
ipsa  Lutherum  sentire  eadem,  aed  ineruditi  quaedam 
ejus  (fOQTixwrtQa  dicta,  cum  non  videant  quo  per- 
tineant,  nimium  amant."  Dr.  Waddington  truly 
remarks  that  not  even  the  strongest  passages  in 
Luther's  treatise,  De  Libertate  Christiana,  proves 
that  the  author  would  deny  the  necessity  of  good 
works  except  as  a  means  of  justification — as  a 
ground,  in  fact,  of  saying  to  the  divine  being, 
"You  must  reward  me — for  I  am  entitled  to  it." 
In  proof  of  this,  Dr.  Waddington  cites  the  passage, 
"  Non  liberi  pro  fidem  Christi  ab  operibus,  sed 
ab  opinionibus  operum,  i.  e.,  a  stulta  praesumptione 
justifications  per  opera  quaesitae.  Fides  enim 
conscientias  nostras  redimit,  rectificat,  et  servat, 
qua  cognoscimus  justitiam  esse  non  in  operibus, 
licet  opera  abesse  neque  possint  neque  debeant." 

Everything  obviously  depends  on  the  sense  in 
which  Luther  "  would  deny  the  necessity  of  good 
works."  It  is  by  no  means  true,  we  apprehend, 
that  he  would  have  denied,  that  while  no  man 
can  challenge  "  the  free  gift"  of  salvation  (Scrip- 
ture itself  calls  it)  as  the  "  wages"  of  good  works, 
good  works  form  the  only  real  evidence  and  the 
necessary  result  of  the  possession  of  that  "  faith 
which  justifies."  With  relation  to  the  influence 
of  the  system  he  advocated,  and  the  system  he 
opposed,  on  practical  morality,  he  would  have 
said  that  the  principal  difference  was  not  that  the 
former  dispensed  with  it,  but  that  it  appealed 
mainly  to  totally  different  principles  of  our  nature 
for  its  production  ;  to  the  cheerful  impulses  of 
gratitude  and  hope,  rather  than  to  the  "  spirit  of 
bondage"  and  the  depressing  influence  of  fear. 
And  both  philosophy  and  fact  may  convince  us 
that  they  are  certainly  not  the  least  powerful 
impulses  of  the  two. 

But  whatever  Luther's  early  paradoxes  on  this 
subject — of  which  we  are  by  no  means  the  apolo- 
gists, and  regret  that  there  should  have  been  so 
much  cause  for  censure — his  later  writings  afford 
ample  proof  that  he  had  corrected  them.  When 
Agricola  had  adopted  and  justified  them  in  their 
unlimited  form,  and  pushed  them  to  their  theoretic 
results,  with  a  recklessness  which  perhaps  first 
roused  Luther  to  take  alarm  at  their  danger,  the  re- 
former instantly  assailed,  refuted,  and  condemned 
him,  and  succeeded  in  compelling  the  rash  theolo- 
gian to  retract.  Several  deeply  interesting  docu- 
ments on  this  subject  occur  in  the  Correspondence,* 
which  fully  show  that  the  faith  which  Luther 
made  the  basis  of  his  theology  was  that  of  which 
the  only  appropriate  evidence  is  goodness,  and 
which  necessarily  creates  it. 

Mr.  Hallam  admits  that  passages  inconsistent 
with  the  extreme  views  he  attributes  to  the  re- 
former may  be  adduced  from  his  writings  ;  but 
affirms,  "  that  in  treating  of  an  author  so  full  of 
unlimited  propositions,  no  positive  proof  as  to  his 
tenets  can  be  refuted  by  the  production  of  incon- 
sistent passages."  But  the  question  is,  whether 
these  inconsistent  passages  ought  not  to  modify 
those  which  establish  the  supposed  "  positive 
proof?"  If  we  are  to  pause  at  the  unqualified 
reception  of  the  one  class  of  propositions,  we  may 
well  pause  also  before  the  like  reception  of  the 
other.  If  two  statements,  in  a  writer  "  much 
given  to  unlimited  propositions,"  appear  incon- 
sistent, we  should  endeavor  to  make  the  one  limit 
the  other ;  and  even  if  they  are  absolutely  irrecon- 
cilable, we  are  hardly  justified  in  taking  either  as 
the  exclusive  exponent  of  the  writer's  views, 
without  the  adjustment  arising  from  a  collation  of 

*Voi.  v. 
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passages.  There  are  propositions  of  Scripture 
itself  which  may  be,  and  which  have  been,  as 
much  wrested  to  the  support  of  "  Antinomian 
paradoxes,"  as  almost  any  declarations  of  Luther 
could  be. 

Such  a  candid  construction  of  Luther's  real 
views,  seems  to  us  the  more  necessary,  precisely 
because,  as  Mr.  Hallam  justly  says,  he  is  so 
"full  of  unlimited  propositions."  It  is  ever  the 
characteristic  of  oratorical  genius  to  express  the 
truths  it  feels  with  an  energy  which  borders  on 
paradox.  Anxious  to  penetrate  and  exclusively 
occupy  the  minds  of  others  with  their  own  views 
and  sentiments,  such  as  possess  it  are  not  solici- 
tous to  state  propositions  with  the  due  limitations. 
It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  Luther's  abhor- 
rence of  prevailing  errors  naturally  increased  this 
tendency;  action  and  reaction,  as  usual,  were 
equal;  the  liberated  pendulum  passed,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  to  the  centre  of  its  arc  of  oscillation. 
This  we  believe  to  be  one  principal  reason  of  the 
many  really  objectionable  statements  of  Luther  on 
this  subject.  Our  veneration  for  the  great  re- 
former, and  the  influence  which  even  the  errors 
of  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Hallam  is  apt  to  exercise, 
must  be  our  apology  for  the  freedom  of  the  pre- 
ceding strictures.  The  work  containing  the  ob- 
servations upon  which  we  have  felt  ourselves  con- 
strained thus  to  remark,  is  one  for  which  all  intel- 
ligent inquirers  must  always  be  largely  its  author's 
debtors,  both  for  instruction  and  rational  delight. 

On  the  whole,  few  names  have  such  claims  on 
the  gratitude  of  mankind  as  that  of  Luther.  Even 
Rome  owes  him  thanks ;  for  whatever  ameliora- 
tions have  taken  place  in  her  system,  have  been 
owing  far  more  to  him  than  to  herself.  If  there 
are  any  two  facts  which  history  establishes,  it  is 
the  desperate  condition  of  the  church  at  the  time 
Luther  appeared,  and  the  vanity  of  all  hopes  of  a 
self-sought  and  voluntary  reformation.  On  the 
former  we  need  not  dwell — for  none  now  deny  it ; 
it  appears  not  only  on  every  page  of  contempo- 
rary history,  but  in  all  the  forms — especially  the 
more  popular — of  mediaeval  literature.  Never 
was  a  remark  more  just  than  that  of  Mr.  Hallam, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  literature  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  may  be  considered  as  artillery  levelled 
against  the  clergy. 

Of  the  second  great  fact — the  hopelessness  of 
any  effective  internal  reform — history  leaves  us  in 
as  little  doubt.  The  heart  itself  was  the  chief 
seat  of  disease ;  reformation  must  have  com- 
menced where  corruption  was  most  inveterate  : 
nor,  until  certain  great  principles  should  be  re- 
claimed, and  the  Bible  and  its  truths  restored — a 
result  necessarily  fatal  to  a  system  which  was 
founded  on  their  perversion,  and  which  was  safe 
only  in  their  suppression — could  any  reformation 
be  either  radical  or  permanent.  It  would  be  as 
nugatory  as  that  which  was  sometimes  directed 
against  subordinate  parts  of  the  system — Monach- 
ism  for  instance.  Again  and  again  did  reforma- 
tion strive  to  purify  that  institute,  and  as  often, 
after  running  through  the  same  cycle  of  precisely 
similar  changes,  did  it  fall  into  the  same  corrup- 
tions. Each  new  order  commenced  with  the  pro- 
fession, often  with  the  reality,  of  voluntary  pov- 
erty and  superior  austerity,  and  ended,  as  sup- 
posed sanctity  brought  wealth  and  power,  in  all 
the  concatenated  vices  of  the  system.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious ;  its  principles  were  vicious,  and 
hence  the  rapidity  and  uniformity  of  the  decline — 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  instructive  phe- 
nomena of  ecclesiastical  history.     "  That  which 


is  crooked  cannot  be  made  straight;"  and  if  man 
will  attempt  even  a  style  of  supposed  virtue  for 
which  God  never  constituted  him,  he  will  meet 
with  the  same  recompense  as  attends  every  other 
violation  of  the  divine  laws. 

For  similar  reasons,  nothing  but  the  recovery 
of  principles  fatal  to  the  Papal  system  could  be 
expected  to  effect  the  reformation  ;  and  these  the 
champions  of  that  system  could  not  be  expected 
to  busy  themselves  about.  An  usurper  will 
hardly  abdicate  his  own  throne — however  wrong- 
fully gained.  Any  reform  which  had  merely 
touched  externals,  and  left  the  essence  of  the  sys- 
tem what  it  was,  would  have  been  useless ;  the 
church  would  soon  have  fallen  back,  like  the  pu- 
rified forms  of  monasticism,  into  its  ancient  cor- 
ruptions. Nor  was  it  amongst  the  least  proofs  of 
the  sagacity  of  Luther,  that  he  so  early  perceived, 
and  so  systematically  contended,  that  a  reforma- 
tion of  doctrine — the  restoration  of  evangelic  truth 
— was  essential  to  every  other  reform.  But  in 
fact,  even  the  most  moderate  reforms,  owing  to 
the  corruption  of  Rome  itself,  and  its  interest  in 
their  maintenance,  were  all  but  hopeless.  Often 
did  the  Papal  court  admit  its  own  delinquencies, 
and  as  often  evade  their  correction.  The  Papal 
concessions  on  this  point,  were  a  perpetual  source 
of  triumph  to  Luther  and  the  reformers.  Even 
when  a  pope  really  sought  some  amendments,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  influences  around 
him.  Adrian,  the  successor  of  the  refined  and 
luxurious  Leo,  gave  infinite  disgust  by  the  se- 
verity of  his  manners,  and  his  sincere  desire  to 
see  some  sort  of  reformation  ;  and  his  long  cata- 
logue of  abuses  which  he  wished  to  be  corrected, 
delivered  in  at  the  diet  of  Nuremburg,  (and  in- 
consistently accompanied  with  loud  calls  for  the 
violent  suppression  of  the  Reformation,)  was  never 
forgiven  by  his  own  adherents.  "  The  church," 
said  he,  "  stands  in  need  of  a  reformation,  but 
we  must  take  one  step  at  a  time."  Luther  sar- 
castically remarked — "  The  pope  advises  that  a 
few  centuries  should  be  permitted  to  intervene  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  steps." 

Hence  we  may  see  the  comparative  futility  of 
the  small  time-serving  expedients  of  Erasmus. 
His  satire,  bitter  as  it  was,  was  not  directed 
against  the  heart  of  the  system — he  waged  war 
only  with  the  friars.  Not  that  we  undervalue 
his  labor  :  as  a  pioneer  he  was  invaluable.  Nor, 
if  we  except  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Zwingle, 
do  we  know  any  man  who  really  effected  so  much 
for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  The  labors  of 
Luther  and  himself  terminated  in  one  result ;  the 
streams,  however  different,  flowed  at  last  in  one 
channel — 

"  Ubi  Rhodanus  ingens  amine  prarapido  fluit 
Ararque  dubitans  quo  suos  fluctus  agat." 

Such  are  our  deliberate  views  of  the  character, 
labors,  and  triumphs  of  Luther.  We  have  been 
the  more  copious  in  our  account  of  them,  that 
we  may  do  what  in  us  lies  to  honor  his  memory, 
at  a  period  when  there  is  a  large  party  of  degen- 
erate Protestants,  who,  not  content  with  denying 
the  unspeakable  benefits  which  he  conferred  upon 
mankind,  have  not  hesitated  to  speak  of  him  with 
contempt  and  contumely,  and  in  some  cases  to 
question  the  honesty  of  his  motives  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  religion  !* 

*  "  Some  of  the  Oxford  men,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  "  now 
commonly  revile  Luther  as  a  bold  bad  man  ;  how  surely 
they  would  have  reviled  Paul." — Life  and  Correspond- 
ence, Vol.  ii.,  p.  250. 
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From  the  Spectator. 
LYELL's    TRAVELS    IN   NORTH    AMERICA.* 

To  a  considerable  extent  Mr.  Lyell's  Travels  in 
North  America  combines  the  mixture  of  scientific 
observation  and  general  remark,  the  effects  of 
whose  absence  we  noticed  in  the  last  review  of  the 
American  Exploring  Expedition.  The  result  of 
this  combination  is  highly  favorable  to  the  princi- 
ple then  advocated  :  we  have  the  cream  of  the 
traveller's  original  observations,  instead  of  a  mi- 
nute day-by-day  narrative  of  everything  and  every- 
body he  met  with,  to  be  followed  by  an  equally 
detailed  account  of  his  scientific  doings.  Relegat- 
ing particular  discussions  to  scientific  journals, 
Mr.  Lyell  in  this  volume  confines  the  geology  to 
its  larger  features,  which  may  interest  everyone — 
as  the  probable  age  of  the  falls  of  Niagara  deduced 
from  the  gradual  wearing  away  of  the  channel 
from  the  rocky  heights  at  Queenstown  ;  or  to  the 
more  striking  features  of  the  science,  which  may 
attract  any  one  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  it 
— as  the  facts  observed  in  the  more  primitive 
regions  of  the  countries  he  visited,  where  some  of 
the  wonders  of  the  antediluvian  period  were  work- 
ing out  before  his  eyes.  In  like  manner,  Mr. 
Lyell  has  sunk  the  regular  narrative  of  his  journey  ; 
noting  his  movements  from  place  to  place  with 
great  brevity,  unless  there  is  something  impressive 
to  describe,  and  confining  his  observations  on  life 
and  manners  to  points  which  are  really  interesting 
and  characteristic.  His  book  is  rather  a  transcript 
of  the  results  which  the  journey  has  left  upon  his 
own  mind,  than  the  waste-book  in  which  common 
tourists  or  travelling  bookmakers  enter  their  daily 
rough  memorandums  of  everything  that  occurs. 

This  plan  of  mingling  science  and  general  obser- 
vation does  not  interfere  with  the  structure  of  the 
narrative,  because  it  is  in  reality  following  the 
natural  working  of  the  writer's  mind,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  collected  his  matter.  It  is  of  neces- 
sity open  to  this  objection — the  person  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  geology  will  find  himself  often  baf- 
fled in  an  attempt  to  follow  his  author,  even  should 
he  feel  any  interest  in  the  subject.  Passing  this 
unavoidable  drawback,  we  regard  the  work  as 
one  of  the  best  books  of  travels  that  has  appeared 
for  some  years  :  the  matter  well  selected ;  the 
style  easy,  finished,  and  endowed  with  a  quiet 
animation;  the  manner  straightforward,  off-hand, 
and  courteous  though  conclusive,  like  that  of  a 
man  of  the  world  ;  whilst,  perhaps  as  a  conse- 
quence of  all  this,  the  narrative  is  rapid,  rather 
inducing  a  wish  for  more  than  a  sense  of  weari- 
ness. Mr.  Lyell  had  also  some  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  travelling  in  America  :  his  solid  reputa- 
tion introduced  him  to  families  to  which  more 
ephemeral  notoriety  might  not  have  access  ;  and 
his  wide  experience  of  European  travel  enabled 
him  to  consider  with  full  knowledge  the  advan- 
tages and  drawbacks  of  American  travelling 
accommodation — or  rather  the  advantages,  for  it 
seems  all  good. 

The  conclusions  Mr.  Lyell  has  himself  come  to 
are  more  favorable  to  the  Americans  than  those  of 
any  late  writer,  or  perhaps  of  any  writers  except 
Mr.  Abdy  and  the  Honorable  C.  A.  Murray.  The 
impression  he  leaves  upon  the  reader's  mind  is 
perhaps  stronger  than  that  by  those  travellers, 

*  Travels  in  North  America ;  with  Geological  Obser- 
vations on  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia. 
By  Charles  Lyell,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  Author  of  "  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology."    In  two  volumes.     Murray. 


because,  with  equal  means  of  judging,  he  seems 
to  speak  with  more  authority.  The  causes  of 
appearances  are  investigated,  as  well  as  the  ap- 
pearances described  ;  a  new  and  more  explanatory 
light  is  thrown  upon  things  that  have  excited  much 
opprobrium  in  Europe — as  repudiation,  and  demo- 
cratical  lawlessness,  as  well  as  upon  society  and 
manners.  Upon  these  last  two  points  Mr.  Lyell 
is  more  tolerant  and  favorable  than  many  with  less 
opportunity  and  less  experience.  Like  Murray 
and  Abdy,  he  describes  the  free  and  easy  manners 
of  the  mass  of  the  Americans  as  the  result  of  their 
social  condition  and  the  democratical  feeling  of 
equality,  rather  than  of  any  formed  desire  to 
"  show  off,"  as  has  been  imputed  to  them.  They 
are  familiar  and  peculiar,  rather  than  coarse  or 
vulgar  ;  though  both  traits  may  no  doubt  be  met 
with,  as  in  other  places.  It  may  be  gathered 
from  his  remarks,  as  from  Abdy's  more  direct 
statements,  that  there  is  in  America  a  respectable 
class  of  society,  holding  themselves,  like  the  old- 
fashioned  families  of  this  country,  aloof  from  mere 
lionizing  strangers,  and  still  more  from  common 
literary  or  commercial  travellers.  Hence,  as  Mr. 
Lyell  intimates,  the  accounts  which  we  read  re- 
specting the  behavior  and  conversation  of  people  in 
public  conveyances  and  ordinaries  should  be  taken 
with  some  reserve,  and  no  more  be  held  as  charac- 
teristics of  all  the  community  than  similar  records 
would  be  at  home.  This  quiet,  withdrawing,  and 
we  imagine  rather  aristocratical  class  of  gentry, 
seem  as  devoid  of  turgid  enthusiasm  as  the  same 
description  of  people  here,  and  as  little  likely  to 
be  found  at  any  wild  gathering  as  an  old  English 
merchant  or  country  gentleman  to  be  caught  figur- 
ing at  Exeter  Hall.  They  were  even  more  skep- 
tical than  Mr.  Lyell :  for  the  arrival  and  feting  of 
Dickens  taking  place  during  our  traveller's  resi- 
dence at  Philadelphia,  he  fell  in  with  the  popular 
view,  but  remarks — "  I  find  several  of  my  Ameri- 
can friends  are  less  disposed  than  I  am  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  movement,  regarding  it  as  more 
akin  to  lion-hunting  than  hero-worship.  Our 
author  confirms  the  assertion  of  De  Tocqueville 
that  this  class  of  persons  withdraw  from  politics : 
but  they  surely  must  exercise  some  influence  in 
the  state,  as  ballast  if  as  nothing  more.  Mr. 
Lyell  depicts  the  social,  moral,  and  economical 
results  of  slavery,  in  as  dark  a  light  as  any  abo- 
litionist ;  but  paints  the  individual  picture — the 
treatment  and  contentment  of  the  slave— very 
favorably. 

The  tour  of  our  author  occupied  about  a  twelve- 
month, from  July,  1841,  to  August,  1842.  In 
that  time  he  visited  Halifax,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  proceeding  as  far  South  as  Savan- 
nah in  Georgia  ;  crossed  the  Alleghany  range, 
and  travelled  West  to  "  Big  Bone  Lick,"  (a  natu- 
ral feature  a  little  beyond  Cincinnati  in  Ohio  ;)  the 
Lakes,  Montreal,  and  Quebec,  forming  his  north- 
ern boundary.  Some  of  these  places,  however, 
Mr.  Lyell  visited  several  times,  on  geological 
journeys,  governed  by  the  season  of  the  year. 

The  great  quantity  of  matter  in  these  volumes 
renders  selection  a  task  of  no  difficulty.  We  will 
endeavor  to  make  our  extracts  as  various  as  possi- 
ble, so  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  topics  Mr. 
Lyell  handles,  and  of  the  information  to  be  found 
in  his  pages.  Here  are  some  examples  of  the 
effects  of  free  trade  in  currency,  which  the  late 
Lord  Sydenham  truly  characterized  as  free  trade 
in  swindling. 

"  Wishing  to  borrow  some  books  at  a  circulat- 
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frig  library,  (in  Philadelphia,)  I  presented  several 
dollar-notes  as  a  deposit.  At  home,  there  might 
have  been  a  ringing  of  coin  upon  the  counter,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  true  or  counterfeit :  here, 
the  shopwoman  referred  to  a  small  pamphlet, 
reedited  '  semi-monthly,'  called  a  '  detector,'  and 
containing  an  interminable  list  of  banks  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  with  information  as  to  their  present 
condition,  whether  solvent  or  not,  and  whether 
paying  in  specie,  and  adding  a  description  of 
'spurious  notes.'  After  a  slight  hesitation,  the 
perplexed  librarian  shook  her  head  ;  and,  declaring 
her  belief  that  my  notes  were  as  good  as  any 
others,  said,  If  I  would  promise  to  take  them  back 
again  on  my  return,  and  pay  her  in  cash,  1  might 
have  the  volumes. 

"  It  often  happened,  that  when  we  offered  to 
buy  articles  of  small  value  in  shops,  or  fruit  in  the 
market,  the  venders  declined  to  have  any  dealings 
with  us  unless  we  paid  in  specie.  They  remarked 
that  their  change  might  in  a  few  days  be  worth 
more  than  our  paper.  Many  farmers  and  garden- 
ers are  ceasing  to  bring  their  produce  to  market, 
although  the  crops  are  very  abundant,  and  prices 
are  rising  higher  and  higher,  as  if  the  city  was 
besieged."         #        *        * 

"  I  had  hired  a  carriage  at  Frederick  to  carry 
me  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  thence  to  Hagarstown, 
on  the  main  road  across  the  mountains.  When  I 
paid  the  driver,  he  told  me  that  one  of  my  dollar- 
notes  was  bad,  '  a  mere  personal  note.'  I  asked 
him  to  explain  ;  when  he  told  me  that  he  had 
issued  such  notes  himself.  '  A  friend  of  mine  at 
Baltimore,'  he  said,  'who  kept  an  oyster-store, once 
proposed  to  me  to  sign  twenty-five  such  notes, 
promising  that  if  I  would  eat  out  their  value  in 
oysters  he  would  circulate  them.  They  all  passed, 
and  we  never  heard  of  them  again.'  I  asked  how 
he  reconciled  this  transaction  to  his  conscience  ? 
He  replied,  that  their  currency  was  in  a  very 
unsound  state,  all  the  banks  having  suspended 
cash  payment ;  and  their  only  hope  was  that  mat- 
ters would  soon  become  so  bad  that  they  must 
begin  to  mend.  In  short,  it  appeared  that  he  and 
his  friend  had  done  their  best  to  hasten  on  so 
desirable  a  crisis." 

The  universal  smash  induced  by  this  system  of 
"  full  currency"  was  the  main  cause  of  the  non- 
payment of  the  dividends  on  the  State  debts.  Mr. 
Lyell  was  at  Philadelphia  when  the  first  idea  of 
suspension  came  into  the  public  mind ;  and  he 
gives  this  account  of  it,  followed  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  subject,  but  too  long  for  us  to 
quote. 

"  One  morning  we  were  told  that  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  had  come  in  great  haste  from 
Harrisburg,  in  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  one 
of  the  banks  in  the  city,  in  which  were  lodged  the 
funds  intended  for  the  payment  of  dividends  on 
State  bonds,  due  in  a  few  days.  On  this  emer- 
gency, he  endeavored  to  persuade  other  banks  to 
advance  the  money ;  but  in  vain,  such  was  the 
general  alarm  and  feeling  of  insecurity.  The  con- 
sequent necessity  of  a  delay  of  payment  was 
announced ;  and  many  native  holders  of  stock 
expressed  to  me  their  fears  that,  although  they 
might  obtain  the  dividend  then  actually  due,  it 
might  be  long  before  they  received  another.  At 
the  same  time,  they  declared  their  conviction  that 
the  resources  of  the  State,  if  well  managed,  were 
ample  ;  and  that,  if  it  depended  on  the  more  afflu- 
ent merchants  of  Philadelphia  and  the  richer  por- 
tion of  the  middle  class  generally  to  impose  and 


pay  the  taxes,  the  honor  of  Pennsylvania  would 
not  be  compromised. 

"  It  was  painful  to  witness  the  ruin  and  distress 
occasioned  by  this  last  blow,  following,  as  it  did, 
so  many  previous  disasters.  Men  advanced  in 
years,  and  retired  from  active  life,  after  success  in 
business,  or  at  the  bar,  or  after  military  service, 
too  old  to  migrate  with  their  families  to  the  West 
and  begin  the  world  again,  are  left  destitute  ;  many 
widows  and  single  women  have  lost  their  all  ;  and 
great  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes  are  deprived 
of  their  savings.  An  erroneous  notion  prevails  in 
England  that  the  misery  created  by  these  bank- 
ruptcies is  confined  chiefly  to  foreigners :  but,  in 
fact,  many  of  the  poorest  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  other  States  had  invested  money  in  these 
securities.  In  1844,  or  two  years  after  my  stay 
in  Philadelphia,  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  York 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  at  Harris- 
burg for  a  resumption  of  payment  of  dividends,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  their  Bank  then  held 
300,000  dollars,  and  had  held  800,000,  but  was 
obliged  to  sell  500,000  at  a  great  depreciation,  in 
order  to  pay  the  claimants,  who  were  compelled 
by  the  distress  of  the  times  to  withdraw  their 
deposits."         *         *         *         * 

"  The  loss  or  temporary  suspension  of  the  in- 
terest, even  of  one  third  of  the  above-mentioned 
debt,  in  a  country  like  Pennsylvania,  where  there 
is  a  small  amount  of  capital  to  invest,-  and  that 
belonging  chiefly  to  persons  incapable  of  exerting 
themselves  to  make  money — a  country  where 
property  is  so  much  divided,  and  where  such 
extensive  failures  had  preceded  this  crisis — inflicts 
a  far  deeper  wound  on  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity than  the  defalcation  of  a  much  larger  sum 
in  Great  Britain  would  occasion." 

In  like  manner  the  more  general  views  on  sla- 
very are  too  long  for  extract,  but  we  will  take 
some  isolated  sketches. 

"  In  order  to  see  the  bed  of  clay  containing  the 
bones  of  the  mastodon  at  Heyner's  Bridge,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  be  on  the  ground  by  daybreak, 
at  low  tide.  With  this  view,  I  left  Savannah  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  The  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty kindly  lent  me  his  black  servant  as  a  guide  ; 
and  I  found  him  provided  with  a  passport,  without 
which  no  slave  can  go  out  after  dusk.  The  exact 
streets  through  which  he  was  to  pass  in  his  way 
to  me  were  prescribed  ;  and  had  he  strayed  from 
this  route  he  might  have  been  committed  to  the 
guard  house.  These  and  other  precautionary 
regulations,  equally  irksome  to  the  slaves  and  their 
masters,  are  said  to  have  become  necessary  after 
an  insurrection  brought  on  by  abolitionist  mis- 
sionaries, who  are  spoken  of  here  in  precisely  the 
same  tone  as  incendiaries  or  beasts  of  prey,  whom 
it  would  be  meritorious  to  shoot  or  hang.  In  this 
savage  and  determined  spirit  I  heard  some  planters 
speak  who  were  mild  in  their  manners,  and  evi- 
dently indulgent  to  their  slaves.  Nearly  half  the 
entire  population  of  this  State  are  of  the  colored 
race,  who  are  said  to  be  as  excitable  as  they 
are  ignorant.  Many  proprietors  live  with  their 
wives  and  children  quite  isolated  in  the  midst  of 
the  slaves ;  so  that  the  danger  of  any  popular 
movement  is  truly  appalling." 

FREE    AND    EASY    SLAVERY. 

"  The  negroes,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen  them, 
whether  in  domestic  service  or  on  the  farms, 
appear  very  cheerful  and  free  from  care,  better  fed 
than  a  large  part  of  the  laboring  class  of  Europe  ; 
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and  though  meanly  dressed,  and  often  in  patched 
garments,  never  scantily  clothed  for  the  climate. 
We  asked  a  woman  in  Georgia  whether  she  was 
the  slave  of  a  family  of  our  acquaintance.  She 
replied,  merrily,  '  Yes,  I  belong  to  them,  and 
they  belong  to  me.'  She  was,  in  fact,  born  and 
brought  up  on  the  estate. 

"  On  another  occasion,  we  were  proceeding  in  a 
well-appointed  carriage  with  a  planter,  when  we 
came  unexpectedly  to  a  dead  halt.  Inquiring  the 
cause,  the  black  coachman  said  he  had  dropped 
one  of  his  white  gloves  on  the  road,  and  must 
drive  back  and  try  to  find  it.  He  could  not  recol- 
lect within  a  mile  where  he  had  last  seen  it :  we 
remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  As  time  pressed,  the 
master,  in  despair,  took  off  his  own  gloves,  and, 
saying  he  had  a  second  pair,  gave  them  to  him. 
When  our  charioteer  had  deliberately  put  them 
on,  we  started  again." 

POOR   WHITES    IN    A   SLAVE    STATE. 

"  On  entering  the  station-house  of  a  railway 
which  was  to  carry  us  to  our  place  of  embarkation, 
we  found  a  room  with  only  two  chairs  in  it.  One 
of  these  was  occupied  by  a  respectable-looking 
woman,  who  immediately  rose,  intending  to  give 
it  up  to  me ;  an  act  betraying  that  she  was 
English,  and  newly  arrived,  as  an  American  gen- 
tleman, even  if  already  seated,  would  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  rise  and  offer  the  chair  to  any  woman, 
Whether  mistress  or  maid,  and  she,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  would  have  accepted  the  proffered  seat. 
After  I  had  gone  out,  she  told  my  wife  that  she 
and  her  husband  had  come  a  few  months  before 
from  Hertfordshire,  hoping  to  get  work  in  Vir- 
ginia; but  she  had  discovered  that  there  was  no 
room  here  for  poor  white  people,  who  were  de- 
spised by  the  very  negroes  if  they  labored  with 
their  own  hands.  She  had  found  herself  looked 
down  upon  even  for  carrying  her  own  child,  for 
they  said  she  ought  to  hire  a  black  nurse.  These 
poor  emigrants  were  now  anxious  to  settle  in  some 
free  state." 

NATURAL    GASOMETER. 

"  Sailed  in  a  steam-boat  to  Fredonia,  a  town  of 
1,200  inhabitants,  with  neat  white  houses,  and  six 
churches.  The  streets  are  lighted  up  with  natural 
gas,  which  bubbles  up  out  of  the  ground,  and  is 
received  into  a  gasometer,  which  I  visited.  This 
gas  consists  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  issues 
from  a  black  bituminous  slate,  one  of  the  beds  of 
the  Hamilton  group  of  the  New  York  geologists, 
or  part  of  the  Devonian  formation  of  Europe.  The 
lighthouse-keeper  at  Fredonia  told  me  that,  near 
the  shore,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
gasometer,  he  bored  a  hole  through  this  black 
slate,  and  the  gas  soon  collected  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  explode  when  ignited." 

INNS  IN  CANADA  AND  FAMILIES  IN  THE  STATES. 

"  I  ventured  on  one  or  two  occasions  in  Canada, 
when  I  thought  that  the  inns  did  not  come  up  to 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  a  traveller,  to  praise 
those  of  the  United  States.  I  was  immediately 
assured,  that  if  in  their  country  men  preferred  to 
dine  at  ordinaries,  or  to  board  with  their  families 
at  taverns,  instead  of  cultivating  domestic  habits 
like  the  English,  nothing  would  be  more  easy 
than  to  have  fine  hotels  in  small  Canadian  towns. 
This  led  me  to  inquire  how  many  families,  out  of 
more  than  fifty  which  we  had  happened  to  visit  in 
our  tour  of  eleven  months  in  the  United  States, 


resided  in  boarding-houses.  I  found  that  there 
was  not  one  ;  and  that  all  of  them  lived  in  houses 
of  their  own.  Some  of  these  were  in  the  northern 
and  middle,  others  in  the  southern  and  western 
States  ;  some  in  affluent,  others  in  very  moderate 
circumstances ;  they  comprised  many  merchants 
as  well  as  lawyers,  ministers  of  religion,  political, 
literary,  and  scientific  men. 

V  Families  who  are  travelling  in  the  United 
States,  and  strangers,  like  ourselves,  frequent 
hotels  much  more  than  in  England,  from  the  im- 
possibility of  hiring  lodgings.  In  the  inns,  how- 
ever, good  private  apartments  may  be  obtained  in 
all  large  towns,  which,  though  dear  for  the  United 
States,  are  cheap  as  contrasted  with  hotels  in 
London.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  not  only  bache- 
lors, but  many  young  married  couples,  occasion- 
ally escape  from  the  troubles  of  housekeeping  in 
the  United  States,  where  servants  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  by  retreating  to  boarding-houses  ;  but  the 
fact  of  our  never  having  met  with  one  instance 
among  our  own  acquaintances  inclines  me  to  sus- 
pect the  custom  to  be  far  less  general  than  many 
foreigners  suppose." 

SCOTCH    SETTLERS    IN    NOVA    SCOTIA. 

"  Not  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent  and  thriving 
inhabitants  are  descended  from  loyalists,  who  fled 
from  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.  The  picture  they  drew  of 
the  stationary  condition,  want  of  cleanly  habits, 
and  ignorance  of  some  of  the  Highland  settlers,  in 
parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  was  dis- 
couraging, and  often  so  highly  colored  as  to  be 
very  amusing.  They  were  described  to  me  as 
cropping  the  newly-cleared  ground  year  after  year 
without  manuring  it,  till  the  dung  of  their  horses 
and  cattle  accumulated  round  their  doors,  and  be- 
came, even  to  them,  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
They  accordingly  pulled  down  their  log-cabins 
and  removed  them  to  a  distance,  till  several  of 
their  more  knowing  neighbors  offered  to  cart  away 
the  dung  for  a  small  remuneration.  After  a  time, 
when  the  Highlanders  perceived  the  use  to  which 
the  manure  was  put,  they  required  those  who 
removed  it  to  execute  the  task  gratuitously ;  and 
my  informants  thought  that  the  idea  might  possi- 
bly occur  to  some  of  the  next  generation  of  apply- 
ing the  material  to  their  own  fields." 

NOVA    SCOTIANS    AT    HOME. 

"  It  is  no  small  object  of  ambition  for  a  Nova 
Scotian  to  'go  home,'  which  means  to  'leave 
home,  and  see  England.'  However  much  his 
curiosity  may  be  gratified  by  the  tour,  his  vanity, 
as  I  learn  from  several  confessions  made  to  me,  is 
often  put  to  a  severe  trial.  It  is  often  mortifying 
to  be  asked  in  what  part  of  the  world  Nova  Scotia 
is  situated — to  be  complimented  on  '  speaking 
good  English,  although  an  American' — to  be 
asked  '  what  excuse  can  possibly  be  made  for  Re- 
pudiation'— to  be  forced  to  explain  to  one  fellow- 
countryman  after  another  '  that  Nova  Scotia  is  not 
one  of  the  United  States,  but  a  British  province.' 
All  this,  too,  after  having  prayed  loyally  every 
Sunday  for  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales — after  having  been  so  ready  to  go  to  war 
about  the  Canadian  Borderers,  the  New  York 
sympathizers,  the  detention  of  Macleod,  and  any 
other  feud!" 

SCIENTIFIC    ZEAL    IN    NOVA    SCOTIA. 

"  I  never  travelled  in  any  country  where  my 
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scientific  pursuits  seemed  to  be  better  understood, 
or  were  more  zealously  forwarded  than  in  Nova 
Scotia,  although  I  went  there  almost  without  let- 
ters of  introduction.  At  Truro,  having  occasion 
to  go  over  a  great  deal  of  ground  in  different 
directions,  on  two  successive  days,  I  had  employed 
two  pair  of  horses,  one  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  in  the  afternoon.  The  postmaster,  an  entire 
stranger  to  me,  declined  to  receive  payment  for 
them,  although  I  pressed  him  to  do  so ;  saying 
that  he  heard  I  was  exploring  the  country  at  my 
own  expense,  and  he  wished  to  contribute  his 
share  towards  scientific  investigations  undertaken 
for  the  public  good." 

From  the  Christian  Observer. 
AMERICAN   PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL    CHURCH. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  presents  many  interesting,  and 
in  some  respects  unique,  phenomena.  In  Eng- 
land, Protestant  Episcopacy  is  the  religion  of  the 
State  ;  and  though  this  adds  nothing  to  its  spiritual 
claims,  and  affords  no  ground  of  argument  either 
with  the  Romanist  or  the  Protestant  Dissenter,  yet 
it  places  it  in  communion  with  the  public  mind  ; 
it  is  not  required  to  force  an  entrance  ;  its  solidity 
is  popularly  taken  for  granted  till  disproved  ;  and 
it  enjoys  possession  unless  ejected.  The  majority 
of  the  people  regard  it  as  their  birth-right ;  and 
either  Geneva  must  show  them  that  they  go  too 
far,  or  Rome  that  they  do  not  go  far  enough, 
before  their  church  can  be  displaced  from  its  posi- 
tion. Their  prepossessions  are  on  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  right  side  ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  the 
cause  of  truth  would  be  subserved  by  a  reversal 
of  this  relation. 

The  same  state  of  affairs  is  witnessed  in  other 
nations  in  which  reformed  Episcopacy  is  establish- 
ed. The  case  differs  indeed  in  Ireland,  because 
though  Protestantism  is — or  must  we  say  was? — 
the  nationally-recognized  code,  it  has  not  the 
strength  of  popular  acceptance.  In  Scotland,  the 
condition  of  Episcopacy  approaches  nearer  to  its 
condition  in  the  United  States  of  America,  but 
with  many  differences;  and,  among  others,  with 
these  :  that  its  indigenous  Episcopacy  was  for  a 
long  period  connected  with  the  recognition  of  the 
exiled  royal  house,  and  was  regarded  by  its  ad- 
herents as  the  rightful  established  faith  of  the 
country  ;  while  the  exotic  Episcopacy  from  the 
Church  of  England,  had  the  advantage  of  strong 
neighborhood,  and  was  generally  acceptable  to  the 
nobility  and  gentry. 

In  our  own  colonies,  both  in  North  and  South 
America  and  elsewhere,  Protestant  Episcopacy, 
thought  not  exclusively  established  as  a  national 
church,  has  been  upheld  by  English  Episcopalians  ; 
and  it  takes  conventional  rank  from  associations 
connected  with  the  mother  country. 

But  in  the  United  States  of  America  it  is  placed 
in  a  very  different  condition.  Even  before  the  sev- 
erance of  the  States  from  the  British  crown,  it  was 
not  the  everywhere-established  national  church ; 
it  never  had  constitutional  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory ;  successive  emigrants  and  settlers  planted 
various  protestant  societies,  so  that  the  Episcopal 
communion  was  but  one  among  many  ;  and  though 
a  large  number  of  the  people  were  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  especially  in  the  southern 
States,  the  legislature  did  not  consider  it  practica- 
ble or  politic  to  render  Episcopacy  the  established 
religion  ;    and  even  local  bishops  were  denied  to 


the  clergy  and  people,  the  whole  of  the  British 
colonies  being  placed  under  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  London.  This  anomalous 
and  suicidal  state  of  things  has  been  attributed  by 
many  persons  to  the  jealousies  of  the  Episcopal 
bench  in  England  ;  but  such  was  not  the  fact :  it 
was  the  unhallowed  device  of  secular  statesmen  ; 
and  many  of  our  bishops,  as  Berkeley,  Seeker, 
Shipley,  and  Newton,  remonstrated,  hut  in  vain. 
Shipley  ascribed  their  want  of  success  "  to  the 
total  supineness  and  negligence  of  the  ministers 
of  state,  who  have  never  cared  for  anything  belong- 
ing to  bishops  but  their  votes  ;"  and  Newton  said 
that  the  government  was  influenced  by  the  dissent- 
ers, "  who  in  the  fullest  and  freest  enjoyment  of 
their  own  religion,  and  of  every  essential  order  in 
their  own  church,  will  not  so  much  as  hear  of  the 
name  of  bishop  in  America."  The  plan  of  an 
American  episcopate  had  been  seriously  considered 
by  several  of  the  English  bishops  ;  and  also  by  the 
society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel ;  and  the 
arrangement  was  matured,  when  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  prevented  its  execution. 
Archbishops  Tenison  and  Seeker,  and  Bishop 
Trelawney,  bequeathed  each  £  1,000  towards  the 
object ;  and  Queen  Anne  appropriated  .£80,000 
for  the  same  purpose. 

But  these  abortive  efforts,  instead  of  aiding  the 
regular  formation  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
in  the  United  States  after  the  revolt  from  England, 
greatly  impeded  it ;  for  Episcopacy  was  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  with  the  church  and 
the  crown  of  England  ;  and  was  regarded  as  hos- 
tile to  the  republican  form  of  government,  and  to 
religious  liberty.  Hence  arose  the  difficulties  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  and  which  have  remark- 
ably affected  the  condition  of  the  Episcopal  church 
in  the  United  States.  Its  members  had  to  contend 
with  various  parties,  and  to  answer  objections  from 
opposite  quarters.  Episcopacy  has  for  the  most 
part  been  connected,  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
Emperor  Coustantine,  with  national  church  es- 
tablishments ;  and  against  such  establishments 
there  is  a  strong  public  feeling  throughout  the 
American  Union.  Our  western  Episcopal  brethren, 
therefore,  have  very  generally  considered  it  expe- 
dient to  make  known  their  decided  conviction  that 
an  alliance  between  the  church  and  the  state  is 
impolitic  and  unscriptural ;  and  that  in  their  own 
case,  as  they  could  not  compass  it  if  they  wished, 
so  neither  would  they  stoop  to  it,  if  it  were  prof- 
fered for  their  acceptance.  Bishop  Hobart,  when 
he  returned  home  after  an  intimate  and  affectionate 
intercourse  with  English  bishops,  clergymen,  and 
laymen,  took  care  to  prevent  all  suspicion  of  his 
having  been  seduced  into  a  favorable  regard  to  the 
alliance  between  church  and  state,  by  publishing  a 
discourse  on  "the  United  States  of  America  com- 
pared with  some  European  countries,  especially 
England  ;"  in  which  he  gives  throughout  the  pre- 
ference to  "  his  own  dear  native  land,"  and  not 
least  in  that  it  makes  no  legislative  provision  for 
religion  ;  that  the  clergy  receive  no  tithes  ;  and 
he  might  have  added,  that  \\.  refuses  nationally  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Christ ;  for  the 
copy-right  registry  of  his  own  edition  of  Mant  and 
D'Oyly's  Bible,  in  the  usual  form  directed  by 
Congress,  is  dated,  not  Anno  Domini  1818,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  "  European  countries  ;" 
but  "  In  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States,"  the  only  era  which  Con- 
gress officially  acknowledges.  Dr.  Hobart  needed 
not,  however,  to  take  such  pains  to  declare  that 
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tithes  and  national  church  endowments  are  sour  ; 
for  as  they  are  clusters  which  do  not  grow  upon 
American  vines,  his  friends  were  in  no  danger  of 
having  their  teeth  set  on  edge.  But  this  strenu- 
ous voluntaryism  gives  to  transatlantic  Episcopacy 
a  peculiarity  of  aspect ;  for  though  Episcopalians 
in  the  old  world  regard  the  Church  of  Christ  as 
independent  of  the  secular  power,  yet  they  very 
generally  contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  legisla- 
ture to  make  provision  for  the  worship  of  God  and 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  ;  and  they  con- 
sider that  great  good  results  from  rightly  carrying 
out  this  principle  ;  and  they  are  not  found  uniting 
with  "dissenters  upon  principle"  in  pecking  at 
established  churches,  as  such.  But  in  America, 
many  of  our  Episcopal  friends  seem  to  consider  this 
as  necessary  to  their  position.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that  Scottish  Episcopalians  use  similar  lan- 
guage ;  to  which  we  need  only  reply,  that  they 
did  not  do  so  till  the  grapes  became  sour  ;  for 
when  they  held  their  clandestine  and  treasonable 
intercourse  with  the  exiled  Stuarts,  it  was  the 
basis  of  their  fealty  to  them,  that  "  when  the  king 
received  his  own,"  he  should  not  forget  that  he 
was  to  restore  Episcopacy  as  the  national  religion. 

Again,  our  Episcopal  brethren  in  the  United 
States  are  peculiarly  circumstanced  as  respects 
both  Romanists  and  Protestant  Dissenters.  Be- 
ing till  lately  a  very  small  communion,  and  sur- 
rounded by  sects  innumerable,  it  was  requisite,  in 
order  to  maintain  their  own  ground,  and  much 
more  so  if  they  would  make  converts,  that  they 
should  recur  to  the  distinctive  principles  of  Epis- 
copacy. The  circumstances  of  the  Church  of 
England  caused  an  unhappy  laxity  in  this  respect : 
so  that  many  members  of  our  communion,  till  of 
late  years,  scarcely  asked  themselves  why  they 
were  adherents  to  the  Anglican  church,  rather 
than  Protestant  Dissenters.  They  regarded  it  as 
the  established  communion  ;  it  was  the  church  of 
their  baptism  ;  they  educationally  approved  of  it ; 
they  were  prepared  to  defend  it ;  but  of  its  special 
claims  as  a  spiritual  institution,  they  knew  little 
or  nothing.  With  them  a  dissenter  meant  a  dis- 
senter from  the  established  church  ;  whereas  in 
America,  an  Episcopalian  means  by  a  dissenter,  a 
dissenter  from  scriptural  Episcopacy  and  its  ac- 
companiments. The  members  of  our  western 
daughter  church  could  not  say,  "  We  are  here  by 
prescription;"  they  were  obliged  therefore  to 
learn  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them  ; 
and  to  convince  the  dissenter  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinctive character  in  their  church,  and  that  the 
differences  between  them  and  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists,  are  not  of  slight  importance. 
We  have  heard  Bishop  Chase  and  Bishop  Hobart 
say  when  in  England,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
teach  some  of  our  clergy,  and  many  of  our  laity, 
why  they  were  churchmen  ;  for  that  they  were 
apt  to  blend  the  church  with  the  establishment. 

The  American  Episcopalian  could  not  fall  into 
this  error.  But  he  might  fall  into  others.  On  the 
one  hand,  not  having  the  distinctive  boundary  of  an 
establishment  to  mark  off  the  Episcopal  precinct 
from  other  folds,  he  might  be  tempted  to  laxity  in 
order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  repulsion  and  bigotry. 
This  temptation  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  former  days.  One  edifice  was  often  appropriat- 
ed to  two  or  three  sets  of  religionists;  and  the 
Episcopalian  who  took  his  turn  among  his  neigh- 
bors, was  ashamed,  or  afraid,  to  offend  them  by 
too  much  exclusiveness.  He  therefore  did  not  do 
justice  to  the  communion  to  which  he  belonged  ; 


for  why  not  be  at  once  a  Presbyterian,  or  Inde- 
pendent, or  Methodist,  or  Baptist,  if  there  was  no 
important  ground  of  difference  1  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  vindicated  his  own  consistency,  and 
also  endeavored  to  gain  over  others  to  his  views, 
with  that  zeal  and  energy  which  are  natural  to  a 
man  who  entertains  strong  views  of  truth,  and  of 
its  importance,  there  was  danger  of  overstatement, 
and  of  falling  into  the  errors  of  the  Laudeans, 
Nonjurors,  and  our  modern  Tractarians.  Ameri- 
can episcopacy  has  never  been  exempt  from  this 
danger  ;  and  it  is  one  of  great  magnitude  at  the 
present  moment.  The  American  Episcopalian, 
surrounded  by  men  of  every  variety  of  opinion,  is 
constantly  thrown  upon  his  arguments  ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  if  he  resort  to  the  armory  of  the 
Tractarians  for  some  which  he  may  think  of 
weightier  metal  and  keener  edge,  than  those  ordi- 
narily employed  by  sound-minded  Protestant  Epis- 
copalians. And  then  arises  another  peril  ;  for  he 
has  afforded  to  the  Romanists  weapons  which  they 
well  know  ho\  to  wield,  and  with  more  adroitness 
than  any  Profihtant  champion  can  do  ;  for  they  are 
in  truth  their  own  favorite  arms.  If  American  Pro- 
testant Episcopalians  hope  to  make  converts  by 
exaggerated  representations  respecting  apostolical 
succession  and  sacramental  grace,  they  will  find 
that  they  will  only  disgust  and  repel  the  majority 
of  their  countrymen  ;  while  those  who  are  convin- 
ced by  their  inflated  arguments  will  be  inclined  to 
go  farther,  and  to  push  their  principles  to  consist- 
ent issues,  which  only  are  to  be  found  in  full-blown 
Popery.  In  neither  case  is  there  the  advantage  of 
an  established  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  as  in 
England,  to  act  as  a  regulating  fly-wheel  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  machinery. 

These  are  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  ren- 
der the  Episct  ~-»l  church  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  moment  a  subject  of  much  interest, 
and  of  serious  alarms,  though  counterpoised  by 
brighter  hopei.  As  remarkable  an  experiment  is 
being  tried  among  our  transatlantic  descendants  in 
religion  as  in  civil  government.     The  issue  who 
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"  Now  sit  th^e  down,  and  tell  me  all  this  story  : 
And  tell  it  not,  I  pray  thee,  as  some  do, 
Who  prate  conceitedly  more  of  themselves 
Than  of  the  subject  matter  of  their  tale, 
But  tell  thy  tale  straight  on  ;  and  bear  in  mind, 
It  is  not  of  th     ?lf  that  I  would  hear, 
But  of  this  child." — 
The  Lord  and  the  Serving-man. — Hood's  Mag. 
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And  when   th^   wandering    exile — bless'd    with 

wealth- 
Full  of  fond  hopes,  and  soft  remembrances 
Of  early  scenes,  remember'd  playmates,  friends, 
And  all  that  makes  life  sweet — returns  at  last, 
He  finds  all  chang'd  !     Gray-hair'd  old  men 
Scarce  can  recall  his  features!  and  the  child 
That  used  to  prattle  on  his  knee,  is  grown 
To  man's  estatt.     A  new  race  has  risen, 
Who  know  him  not — regard  him  not !     He  sinks, 
A  solitary  being,  to  his  grave, 
Glad  to  find  refuge,  in  that  resting  place, 
From  the  cold  v  orld,  where  all  is  vanity  ! 

Old  Play. — Hood's  Magazine. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have  been  able  to  get  in  but  a  little  of  what 
is  marked  for  extract  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  Association .    The  article  will  be  continued . 

On  what  a  gigantic  scale  do  our  emigrants  invade 
the  Pacific !  If  more  than  ten  thousand  go  this 
season,  in  how  great  numbers  will  they  go  as  soon 
as  provision  can  be  raised  there  for  them  !  Indeed , 
they  will  for  years  increase  more  rapidly  than  their 
crops.  That  they  will  flow  down  into  California, 
and  extend  Anglo-Saxondom  all  along  the  Pacific, 
is  very  certain.  Whether  that  will  be  done  fairly, 
or  as  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  always  act 
toward  others,  we  cannot  foresee.  But  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  doubles  four  and  a 
quarter  times  in  fifty  years.  In  1790,  it  was  less 
than  four  millions;  in  1840,  it  was  seventeen  mil- 
lions ;  in  1890,  it  will  be  seventy  millions ;  in 
1940,  it  will  be  three  hundred  millions !  When 
we  think  of  all  the  blessings  which  Free  Trade 
and  Peace  will  bring  to  such  a  vast  people,  we 
cannot  enough  execrate  the  hearts  and  the  hands 
which  traitorously  endeavor  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
disunion  among  us,  and  thus  to  transform  us  into 
neighboring,  rival,  hostile  nations. 

We  ask  the  careful  attention  of  our  readers  to 
Mr.  Whipple's  "  Evils  of  the  Revolutionary  War." 
We  are  convinced  that  the  peaceful  suffering 
which  is  here  recommended,  would  have  been 
effectual  in  securing  our  independence.  But  we 
copy  it  principally,  because  it  very  forcibly  illus- 
trates the  course  along  which  Mr.  O'Connell  en- 
deavors to  lead  Ireland.  That  England  will 
become  weary  of  her  uneasy  sister,  we  have  no 
doubt.  And  if  it  should  be  practicable  for  the 
Romish  majority  to  satisfy  the  Protestant  minority, 
(which  holds  the  property  however,)  that  proper- 
ty, life  and  conscience  will  be  safe  under  a  sepa- 
rate government — so   that    Ireland  can  show   a 
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united  front — then  the  bonds  of  union  will  be 
loosed,  either  entirely,  or  just  as  far  as  Ireland 
may  demand  it.  If  this  could  be  accomplished 
with  safety  and  justice  to  the  Protestants,  and  so 
as  to  leave  few  heart-burnings  behind,  the  pros- 
perity of  both  countries  would  be  greatly  increased. 
Great  Britain  has  probably  derived  from  the  United 
States  greater  advantages  than  she  could  have 
forced  from  us  had  her  power  been  sufficient  to 
prostrate  our  revolutionary  struggle. 

There  is  a  portion  of  British  territory  and 
population  which  may  be  advantageously  sepa- 
rated from  the  empire  at  some  future  day,  not  far 
remote.  We  mean  the  Canadas.  Suppose  that 
England  should  make  their  government  as  nearly 
representative  and  responsible  to  the  people  as 
any  connexion  with  the  British  crown  would  per- 
mit of,  and  that  nevertheless  there  should  be  a 
prevalent  desire  for  self-government.  It  would 
then  be  the  true  policy  of  the  mother  country  to 
make  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  by  which, 
in  return  for  an  extension  of  trade  with  the  whole 
country,  Canada  might,  if  she  wished  for  "  rean- 
nexation,"  come  into  our  confederacy;  and  the 
stars  of- Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, East  Canada,  West  Canada,  &c,  &c, 
might  brighten  our  constellation.  Or,  should 
Canada  ungraciously  prefer  a  separate  existence, 
let  her  set  up  for  a  Great  Bear  on  her  own  account. 

ONe  more  chapter  will  finish  Mrs.  Mark  Luke 
and  the  warm  weather  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Dr.  Wolff  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  his  time.  However  incoherent,  all  that  he 
says  and  does  is  very  well  worth  the  attention  of 
our  readers. 

Earl  Grey  is  dead,  and  Lord  Howick,  proba- 
bly an  abler  man,  succeeds  to  his  title  and  estate. 

We  copy  from  the  Examiner  the  annexed  arti- 
cles on  French  cruelty  in  Algeria,  and  some  old 
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wickedness  which  it  recalls  to  the  editor's  mem- 
ory. It  is  terrible,  but  less  so  than  the  English 
cruelty  in  China.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
American  injustice  and  cruelty  to  the  aborigines 
— can  be  more  than  paralleled  from  the  doings  of 
Europe.  We  doubt  whether  the  ancients  were 
worse  than  the  moderns,  notwithstanding  all  that 
is  said  of  the  "  spirit  of  the  age." 

French  Atrocities  in  Algeria. — The  "  Akh- 
bar"  of  Algiers,  of  the  5th,  has  the  following  from 
Orleansville  : — 

"  There  has  just  occurred  in  the  Dahara  one  of 
those  terrible  events  which  deeply  afflict  those 
who  witness  them,  even  when  convinced  of  their 
frightful  necessity,  and  when  they  are  justified  in 
declaring  that  everything  possible  was  done  to 
prevent  the  catastrophe.  It  is  known  that  the 
corps  commanded  by  Colonels  Pelissier,  St.  Ar- 
naud,  and  de  l'Admirault  have  been  carrying  on 
combined  operations  in  the  west.  Colonel  Pelis- 
sier was  busy  in  pursuing  the  Ouled  Riahs,  who 
have  never  yet  submitted,  as  they  live  in  immense 
caverns  where  it  would  be  madness  for  the  troops 
to  enter.  On  the  18th  of  June,  finding  themselves 
closely  pursued,  the  Ouled  Riahs  flew  to  their 
usual  place  of  refuge.  After  having  surrounded 
the  caverns,  some  fagots  were  lighted  and  thrown 
by  the  French  troops  before  the  entrance.  After 
this  demonstration,  which  was  made  to  convince 
the  Arabs  that  the  French  had  the  power,  if  they 
pleased,  of  suffocating  them  in  their  hiding-place, 
the  colonel  threw  in  letters  offering  to  them 
life  and  liberty  if  they  would  surrender  their  arms 
and  their  horses.  At  first  they  refused,  but  sub- 
sequently they  replied  that  they  would  consent  if 
the  French  troops  would  withdraw.  This  condi- 
tion was  considered  inadmissible,  and  more  burn- 
ing fagots  were  thrown.  A  great  tumult  now 
arose,  and  it  was  known  afterwards  that  it  arose 
from  a  discussion  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a 
surrender  or  not.  The  party  opposed  to  a  sur- 
render carried  their  point,  and  a  few  of  the  minor- 
ity made  their  escape.  Colonel  Pelissier,  wish- 
ing to  spare  the  lives  of  those  who  remained  in 
the  cavern,  sent  some  Arabs  to  them  to  exhort 
them  to  surrender.  They  refused,  and  some 
women,  who  did  not  partake  of  the  savage  fanat- 
icism of  the  majority,  attempted  to  fly,  but  their 
husbands  and  relations  fired  upon  them  to  prevent 
their  escape  from  the  martyrdom  which  they  had 
themselves  resolved  to  suffer.  Colonel  Pelissier 
then  suspended  the  throwing  of  the  burning  fag- 
ots, and  sent  a  French  officer  to  hold  a  parley 
with  the  Ouled  Riahs,  but  his  messenger  was 
received  with  a  discharge  of  firearms,  and  could 
not  perform  his  mission.  This  state  of  things 
continued  till  the  night  of  the  19th,  when, 
losing  all  patience,  and  no  longer  having  a  hope 
of  otherwise  subduing  these  fanatics,  who  formed 
a  perpetual  nucleus  of  revolt  in  the  country,  the 
fire  was  renewed  and  rendered  intense.  During 
this  time  the  cries  of  the  unhappy  wretches  who 
were  being  suffocated  were  dreadful,  and  then 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  crackling  of  the  fag- 
ots. This  silence  spoke  volumes.  The  troops 
entered  and  found  500  dead  bodies.  About  150, 
who  still  breathed,  were  brought  into  the  fresh 
air,  but  a  portion  of  them  died  afterwards." 

The  Madrid  "  Heraldo"  publishes  a  letter  from 
a  Spanish  officer  on  Pelissier's  expedition.  This 
statement  only  increases  the  horror  of  the  catastro- 
phe, and  more  than  confirms  the  hideous  details 


given  above.  "  The  number  of  dead  bodies 
amounts  to  800  or  1,000.  The  colonel  would  not 
believe  our  report,  and  sent  other  soldiers  to  count 
the  dead.  Six  hundred  bodies  have  already  been 
taken  out  of  the  cave,  without  counting  those  that 
were  heaped  one  above  the  other,  nor  counting  the 
infants  at  the  breast,  who  were  almost  entirely 
concealed  by  their  mothers'  clothes.  The  colonel 
expressed  the  horror  which  he  felt  at  this  terrible 
result.  He  is  afraid,  principally,  of  the  attacks  of 
the  journals,  who  will,  no  doubt,  criticise  so  de- 
plorable an  act,  though,  in  my  opinion,  inevitable. 
One  thing  certain  is,  that  it  has  made  the  whole 
country  submit.  No  prisoner  has  been  taken  but 
the  wife  and  son  of  a  Khalifat,  who  has  himself 
escaped,  and  some  Arabs,  who  are  in  a  dreadful 
condition  from  the  effect  of  the  suffocation.  On 
the  23d  we  were  obliged  to  shift  our  camp,  having 
been  driven  away  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
caves  by  the  infectious  smell,  and  we  have  aban- 
doned the  place  to  the  ravens  and  vulture's,  who 
have  been  flying  for  some  days  around  the  grotto, 
and  which  we  can  see  from  our  encampment  carry- 
ing away  huge  pieces  of  human  flesh." 

French  Warfare  in  1510. — A  Parallel. — 
"  A  party  of  citizens  and  of  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  plains  had  chosen  another  place  of 
refuge.  In  the  mountains,  at  whose  base  Yicenza 
is  situated,  is  a  vast  cave,  named  the  Grotto  of 
Masano,  or  Longara.  *****  This  cave 
having  a  narrow  entrance  is  easy  of  defence,  and 
in  the  preceding  campaign  it  had  served  as  a 
refuge  for  the  neighboring  people.  Six  thousand 
unfortunate  beings  had  retired  there  with  all  their 
goods  ;  the  women  and  children  were  at  the  back 
of  the  grotto,  and  the  men  guarded  its  entrance. 
A  captain  of  French  adventurers,  named  L'Heris- 
son,  discovered  this  retreat,  and  with  his  troop 
made  vain  efforts  to  penetrate  into  it ;  but  foiled  by 
its  obscurity  and  its  windings,  he  resolved  to  suffo- 
cate all  within  it.  He  filled  with  fagots  the  part 
he  had  occupied,  and  set  fire  to  them.  Some 
nobles  of  Vicenza  who  were  among  the  refugees, 
now  intreated  the  French  to  make  an  exception  in 
their  favor,  and  to  let  them  ransom  themselves, 
their  wives,  and  children,  and  all  of  noble  blood. 
But  the  peasants,  their  companions  in  misfortune, 
exclaimed  that  they  should  all  perish  or  be  saved 
together.  The  whole  cavern  was  now  in  flames, 
and  its  entrance  resembled  the  mouth  of  a  fur- 
nace. The  adventurers  waited  till  the  fire  had 
finished  its  terrible  ravages,  to  enter  the  cave  and 
withdraw  the  booty  which  they  had  purchased  by 
such  horrible  cruelty.  All  had  perished  by  suffo- 
cation, except  one  young  man,  who  had  placed 
himself  near  a  chink  through  which  a  little  air  had 
reached  him.  None  of  the  bodies  were  disfigured 
by  the  fire  ;  but  their  attitudes  sufficiently  indi- 
cated the  agonies  they  had  undergone  before  death. 
Several  women  were  delivered  in  these  torments, 
and  their  infants  died  with  them.  When  the  ad- 
venturers brought  back  their  booty  to  the  camp, 
and  recounted  the  mode  of  their  obtaining  it,  they 
excited  universal  indignation.  The  Chevalier 
Bayard  went  himself  to  the  cavern  with  the  Pro- 
vost Marshal,  and  caused  him  to  hang  in  his 
presence,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  horror, 
two  of  the  wretches  who  had  kindled  the  fire. 
But  this  punishment  was  not  sufficient  to  efface 
from  the  minds  of  the  Italians  the  memory  of  so 
great  a  barbarity." — Sismondi,  Hist.  Rep.  Ital., 
vol.  xiv.,  p.  47. 
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FIFTEENTH    MEETING  OF  THE    BRITISH  ASSOCI-' 
ATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

AT   CAMBRIDGE. SIR  J.  IIERSCHELL   PRESIDING. 

[MISCELLANEOUS    SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    FULL    RE- 
PORT   OF    THE    ATHEN^UM.j 

0  Lord  Rosse's  Telescope. — Sir  J.  Herschell, 
in  the  introductory  address,  thus  speaks  of  it : — 
The  last  year  must  ever  be  considered  an  epoch 
in  Astronomy,  from  its  having  witnessed  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse's  six-feet 
reflector — an  achievement  of  such  magnitude,  both 
in  itself  as  a  means  of  discovery,  and  in  respect  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  its  construction, 
(difficulties  which  perhaps  few  persons  here  pres- 
ent are  better  able  from  experience  to  appreciate 
than  myself,)  that  I  want  words  to  express  my 
admiration  of  it.  I  have  not  myself  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  witnessed  its  performance,  but 
from  what  its  noble  constructor  has  himself  in- 
formed me  of  its  effects  on  one  particular  nebula, 
with  whose  appearance  in  powerful  telescopes  I 
am  familiar,  I  am  prepared  for  any  statement 
which  may  be  made  of  its  optical  capacity.  What 
may  be  the  effect  of  so  enormous  a  power  in  adding 
to  our  knowledge  of  our  own  immediate  neighbors 
in  the  universe,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  con- 
jecture ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  help  con- 
templating, as  one  of  the  grand  fields  open  for  dis- 
covery with  such  an  instrument,  those  marvellous 
and  mysterious  bodies,  or  systems  of  bodies,  the 
Nebulae.  By  far  the  major  part,  probably,  at 
least,  nine  tenths  of  the  nebulous  contents  of  the 
heavens  consist  of  nebulas  of  spherical  or  elliptical 
forms  presenting  every  variety  of  elongation  and 
central  condensation.  Of  these  a  great  number 
have  been  resolved  into  distinct  stars,  and  a  vast 
multitude  more  have  been  found  to  present  that 
mottled  appearance  which  renders  it  almost  a  mat- 
ter of  certainty  that  an  increase  of  optical  power 
would  show  them  to  be  similarly  composed.  A 
not  unnatural  or  unfair  induction  would  therefore 
seem  to  be,  that  those  which  resist  such  resolution 
do  so  only  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  and 
closeness  of  the  stars  of  which  they  consist ;  that, 
in  short,  they  are  only  optically  and  not  physically 
nebulous.  There  is,  however,  one  circumstance 
which  deserves  especial  remark,  and  which,  now 
that  my  own  observation  has  extended  to  the 
nebulas  of  both  hemispheres,  I  feel  able  to  announce 
with  confidence  as  a  general  law,  viz.,  that  the 
character  of  easy  resolvability  into  separate  and 
distinct  stars,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  nebulas 
deviating  but  little  from  the  spherical  form  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  very  elliptic  nebulas,  even  large 
and  bright  ones,  offer  much  greater  difficulty  in 
this  respect.  The  cause  of  this  difference  must, 
of  course,  be  conjectural,  but,  I  believe,  it  is  not 
possible  for  any  one  to  review  seriatim  the  nebu- 
lous contents  of  the  heavens  without  being  satis- 
fied of  its  reality  as  a  physical  character.  Possi- 
bly the  limits  of  the  conditions  of  dynamical  sta- 
bility in  a  spherical  cluster  may  be  compatible 
with  less  numerous  and  comparatively  larger 
individual  constituents  than  in  an  elliptic  one. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  though  there  is  no  doubt  a 
great  number  of  elliptic  nebulas  in  which  stars 
have  not  yet  been  noticed,  yet  there  are  so  many 
in  which  they  have,  and  the  gradation  is  so  insen- 
sible from  the  most  perfectly  spherical  to  the  most 
elongated  elliptic  form,  that  the  force  of  the  gene- 


ral induction  is  hardly  weakened  by  this  peculiari- 
ty ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  should  have  little  hesi- 
tation in  admitting  all  nebulas  of  this  class  to  be, 
in  fact,  congeries  of  stars.  And  this  seems  to 
have  been  rny  father's  opinion  of  their  constitution, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  very  peculiar  looking 
objects,  respecting  whose  nature  all  opinion  must 
for  the  present  be  suspended.  Now,  among  all 
the  wonders  which  the  heavens  present  to  our 
contemplation,  there  is  none  more  astonishing  than 
such  close  compacted  families  or  communities  of 
stars,  forming  systems  either  insulated  from  all 
others,  or  in  binary  connection,  as  double  clusters 
whose  confines  intermix,  and  consisting  of  indi- 
vidual stars  nearly  equal  in  apparent  magnitude, 
and  crowded  together  in  such  multitudes  as  to 
defy  all  attempts  to  count  or  even  to  estimate  their 
numbers.  What  are  these  mysterious  families? 
Under  what  dynamical  conditions  do  they  subsist? 
Is  it  conceivable  that  they  can  exist  at  all,  and 
endure  under  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation 
without  perpetual  collisions?  And,  if  so,  what  a 
problem  of  unimaginable  complexity  is  presented 
by  such  a  system,  if  we  should  attempt  to  dive  into 
its  perturbations  and  its  conditions  of  stability  by 
the  feeble  aid  of  our  analysis.  The  existence  of 
a  luminous  matter,  not  congregated  into  massive 
bodies  in  the  nature  of  stars,  but  disseminated 
through  vast  regions  of  space  in  a  vaporous  or 
cloud-like  state,  undergoing,  or  awaiting  the  slow 
process  of  aggregation  into  masses  by  the  power 
of  gravitation,  was  originally  suggested  to  the  late 
Sir  W.  Herschel  in  his  reviews  of  the  nebulas,  by 
those  extraordinary  objects  which  his  researches 
disclosed,  which  exhibit  no  regularity  of  outline, 
no  systematic  gradation  of  brightness,  but  of 
which  the  wisps  and  curls  of  a  cirrhus  cloud  afford 
a  not  inapt  description.  The  wildest  imagination 
can  conceive  nothing  more  capricious  than  their 
forms,  which  in  many  instances  seem  totally  de- 
void of  plan,  as  much  so  as  real  clouds — in  others 
offer  traces  of  a  regularity  hardly  less  uncouth  and 
characteristic,  and  which  in  some  cases  seems  to 
indicate  a  cellular,  in  others  a  sheeted  structure, 
complicated  in  folds  as  if  agitated  by  internal 
winds. 

Should  the  powers  of  an  instrument  such  as 
Lord  Rosse's  succeed  in  resolving  these  also  into 
stars,  and,  moreover,  in  demonstrating  the  starry 
nature  of  the  regular  elliptic  nebulas,  which  have 
hitherto  resisted  such  decomposition,  the  idea  of  a 
nebulous  matter,  in  the  nature  of  a  shining  fluid, 
or  condensible  gas,  must,  of  course,  cease  to  rest 
on  any  support  derived  from  actual  observation  in 
the  sidereal  heavens,  whatever  countenance  it  may 
still  receive  in  the  minds  of  cosmogonists  from  the 
tails  and  atmospheres  of  comets,  and  the  zodiacal 
light  in  our  own  system.  But  though  all  idea  of 
its  being  ever  given  to  mortal  eye,  to  view  aught 
that  can  be  regarded  as  an  outstanding  portion  of 
primasval  chaos,  be  dissipated,  it  will  by  no  means 
have  been  even  then  demonstrated  that  among 
those  stars,  so  confusedly  scattered,  no  aggregat- 
ing powers  are  in  action,  tending  to  draw  them 
into  groups  and  insulate  them  from  neighboring 

f  roups  :  and,  speaking  from  my  own  impressions, 
should  say  that,  in  the  structure  of  the  Magel- 
lanic clouds,  it  is  really  difficult  not  to  believe  we 
see  distinct  evidences  of  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power.  This  part  of  my  father's  general  views 
of  the  construction  of  the  heavens,  therefore,  being 
entirely  distinct  from  what  has  of  late  been  called 
"  the  nebulous  hypothesis,"  will  still  subsist  as  a 
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matter  of  rational  and  philosophical  speculation — 
and  perhaps  all  the  better  for  being  separated  from 
the  other. 

Philosophy  of  Science — Principles  of  Logic. 
Sir  J.  HerschelVs  Address. — A  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion has  been  lately,  and  I  think  very  wisely, 
drawn  to  the  philosophy  of  science  and  to  the 
principles  of  logic,  as  founded,  not  on  abitrary  and 
pedantic  forms,  but  on  a  careful  inductive  inquiry 
into  the  grounds  of  human  belief,  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  man's  intellectual  faculties.  If  we 
are  ever  to  hope  that  science  will  extend  its  range 
into  the  domain  of  social  conduct,  and  model  the 
course  of  human  actions  on  that  thoughtful  and 
effective  adaptation  of  means  to  their  end,  which  is 
its  fundamental  principle  in  all  its  applications 
(the  means  being  here  the  total  devotion  of  our 
moral  and  intellectual  powers — the  end,  our  own 
happiness  and  that  of  all  around  us) — if  such  be 
the  far  hopes  and  long  protracted  aspirations  of 
science,  its  philosophy  and  its  logic  assume  a 
paramount  importance,  in  proportion  to  the  prac- 
tical danger  of  erroneous  conceptions  in  the  one, 
and  fallacious  tests  of  the  validity  of  reasoning  in 
the  other. 

On  both  these  subjects  works  of  first-rate  im- 
portance have  of  late  illustrated  the  scientific 
literature  of  this  country.  On  the  philosophy  of 
science,  we  have  witnessed  the  production,  by  the 
pen  of  a  most  distinguished  member  of  this  uni- 
versity, of  a  work  so  comprehensive  in  its  view, 
so  vivid  in  its  illustrations,  and  so  right-minded  in 
its  leading  directions,  that  it  seems  to  me  impossi- 
ble for  any  man  of  science,  be  his  particular  de- 
partment of  inquiry  what  it  may,  to  rise  from  its 
perusal  without  feeling  himself  strengthened  and 
invigorated  for  his  own  special  pursuit,  and  placed 
in  a  more  favorable  position  for  discovery  in  it  than 
before,  as  well  as  more  competent  to  estimate  the 
true  philosophical  value  and  import  of  any  new 
views  which  may  open  to  him  in  its  prosecution. 
From  the  peculiar  and  d,  priori  point  of  view  in 
which  the  distinguished  author  of  the  work  in 
question  has  thought  proper  to  place  himself  before 
his  subject,  many  may  dissent ;  and  I  own  myself 
to  be  of  the  number ; — but  from  this  point  of  view 
it  is  perfectly  possible  to  depart  without  losing 
sight  of  the  massive  reality  of  that  subject  itself : 
on  the  contrary,  that  reality  will  be  all  the  better 
seen  and  understood,  and  its  magnitude  felt 
when  viewed  from  opposite  sides,  and  under  the 
influence  of  every  accident  of  light  and  shadow 
which  peculiar  habits  of  thought  may  throw  over 
it. 

Accordingly,  in  the  other  work  to  which  I  have 
made  allusion,  and  which,  under  the  title  of  a 
"  System  of  Logic,"  has  for  its  object  to  give  "  a 
connected  view  of  the  principles  of  evidence  and  the 
methods  of  scientific  investigation'''1 — its  acute,  and 
in  many  respects  profound  author — taking  up  an 
almost  diametrically  opposite  station,  and  looking 
to  experience  as  the  ultimate  foundation  of  all 
knowledge — at  least,  of  all  scientific  knowledge — 
in  its  simplest  axioms  as  well  as  in  its  most  remote 
results — has  presented  us  with  a  view  of  the  in- 
ductive philosophy,  very  different  indeed  in  its 
general  aspect — but  in  which,  when  carefully  ex- 
amined, most  essential  features  may  be  recognized 
as  identical,  while  some  are  brought  out  with  a 
salience  and  effect  which  could  not  be  attained 
from  the  contrary  point  of  sight.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  enter  into  any  analysis  or 


comparison  of  these  remarkable  works — but  it 
seemed  to  me  impossible  to  avoid  pointedly  men- 
tioning them  on  this  occasion,  because  they  cer- 
tainly, taken  together,  leave  the  philosophy  of  sci- 
ence, and  indeed  the  principles  of  all  general 
reasoning,  in  a  very  different  state  from  that  in 
which  they  found  them.  Their  influence,  indeed, 
and  that  of  some  other  works  of  prior  date,  in 
which  the  same  general  subjects  have  been  more  • 
lightly  touched  upon,  has  already  begun  to  be  felt 
and  responded  to  from  a  quarter  where,  perhaps, 
any  sympathy  in  this  respect  might  hardly  have 
been  looked  for.  The  philosophical  mind  of  Ger- 
many has  begun,  at  length,  effectually  to  awaken 
from  the  dreamy  trance  in  which  it  had  been  held 
for  the  last  half-century,  and  in  which  the  jargon 
of  the  Absolutists  and  Ontologists  had  been  re- 
ceived as  oracular.  An  "  anti-speculative  philoso- 
phy" has  arisen  and  found  supporters — rejected, 
indeed,  by  the  ontologists,  but  yearly  gaining 
ground  in  the  general  mind.  It  is  something  so 
new  for  an  English  and  a  German  philosopher  to 
agree  in  their  estimate  either  of  the  proper  objects 
of  speculation  or  of  the  proper  mode  of  pursuing 
them,  that  we  greet,  not  without  some  degree  of 
astonishment,  the  appearance  of  works  like  the 
Logic  and  the  New  Psychology  of  Beneke,  in 
which  this  false  and  delusive  philosophy  is  entirely 
thrown  aside,  and  appeal  at  once  to  the  nature 
of  things  as  we  find  them,  and  to  the  laws  of  our 
intellectual  and  moral  nature,  as  our  own  con- 
sciousness and  the  history  of  mankind  reveal  them 
to  us.* 

Meanwhile,  the  fact  is  every  year  becoming 
more  broadly  manifest,  by  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  scientific  principles  to  subjects  which  had 
hitherto  been  only  empirically  treated,  (of  which 
agriculture  may  be  taken  as  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous instance,)  that  the  great  work  of  Bacon 
was  not  the  completion,  but,  as  he  himself  foresaw 
and  foretold,  only  the  commencement  of  his  own 
philosophy  ;  and  that  we  are  even  yet  only  at  the 
threshold  of  that  palace  of  truth  which  succeeding 
generations  will  range  over  as  their  own — a  world 
of  scientific  inquiry,  in  which  not  matter  only  and 
its  properties,  but  the  far  more  rich  and  complex 
relations  of  life  and  thought,  of  passion  and  motive, 
interest  and  actions,  will  come  to  be  regarded  as 
its  legitimate  objects.  Nor  let  us  fear  that  in  so 
regarding  them  we  run  the  smallest  danger  of  col- 
lision with  any  of  those  great  principles  which  we 
regard,  and  rightly  regard,  as  sacred  from  ques- 
tion. A  faithful  and  undoubting  spirit  carried 
into  the  inquiry,  will  secure  us  from  such  dangers, 
and  guide  us,  like  an  instinct,  in  our  paths  through 
that  vast  and  enlarged  region  which  intervenes  be- 
tween those  ultimate  principles  and  their  extreme 
practical  applications.  It  is  only  by  working  our 
way  upwards  towards  those  principles  as  well  as 
downwards  from  them,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to 
penetrate  such  intricacies,  and  thread  their  maze  ; 
and  it  would  be  worse  than  folly — it  would  be 
treason  against  all  our  highest  feelings — to  doubt 
that  to  those  who  spread  themselves  over  these 
opposite  lines,  each  moving  in  his  own  direction,  a 
thousand  points  of  meeting  and  mutual  and  joyful 
recognition  will  occur. 

But  if  science  be  really  destined  to  expand  its 
scope,  and  embrace  objects  beyond  the  range  of 
merely  material  relation,  it  must  not  altogether 

*  Vide  Beneke,  Neue  Psychologie,  s.  300  et  seq.,  for  an 
admirable  view  of  the  state  of  metaphysical  and  logical 
philosophy  in  England. 
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and  obstinately  refuse,  even  within  the  limits  of 
such  relations,  to  admit  conceptions  which  at  first 
sight  may  seem  to  trench  upon  the  immaterial, 
such  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  it. 
The  time  seems  to  be  approaching  when  a  merely 
mechanical  view  of  nature  will  become  impossible 
■ — when  the  notion  of  accounting  for  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  even  of  mere  physics,  by 
simple  attractions  and  repulsions  fixedly  and  un- 
changeably inherent  in  material  centres,  (granting 
any  conceivable  system  of  Boscovichian  alterna- 
tions,) will  be  deemed  untenable.  Already  we 
have  introduced  the  idea  of  heat-atmospheres  about 
particles  to  vary  their  repulsive  forces  according  to 
definite  laws.  But  surely  this  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  those  provisional  and  temporary 
conceptions  which,  though  it  may  be  useful  as 
helping  us  to  laws,  and  as  suggesting  experiments, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  resign  if  ever  such  ideas, 
for  instance,  as  radiant  stimulus  or  conducted  in- 
fluence should  lose  their  present  vagueness,  and 
come  to  receive  some  distinct  scientific  interpre- 
tation ^  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  suggest  that 
our  present  language  and  conceptions  should  be 
held  as  provisional — another  to  recommend  a 
general  unsettling  of  all  received  ideas.  What- 
ever innovations  of  this  kind  may  arise,  they  can 
only  be  introduced  slowly,  and  on  a  full  sense  of 
their  necessity  ;  for  the  limited  faculties  of  our 
nature  will  bear  but  little  of  this  sort  at  a  time 
without  a  kind  of  intoxication,  which  precludes  all 
rectilinear  progress — or,  rather,  all  progress  what- 
ever, except  in  a  direction  which  terminates  in 
the  wildest  vagaries  of  mysticism  and  clairvoy- 
ance. 

But,  without  going  into  any  subtleties,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  suggest  that  it  is  at  least  high  time 
that  philosophers,  both  physical  and  others,  should 
come  to  some  nearer  agreement  than  appears  to 
prevail  as  to  the  meaning  they  intend  to  convey  in 
speaking  of  causes  and  causation.  On  the  one 
hand  we  are  told  that  the  grand  object  of  physical 
inquiry  is  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature,  by 
referring  them  to  their  causes  :  on  the  other,  that 
the  inquiry  into  causes  is  altogether  vain  and 
futile,  and  that  science  has  no  concern,  but  with 
the  discovery  of  laws.  Which  of  these  is  the 
truth  ?  Or  are  hoth  views  of  the  matter  true  on  a 
different  interpretation  of  the  terms  ?  Whichever 
view  we  may  take,  or  whichever  interpretation 
adopt,  there  is  one  thing  certain — the  extreme  in- 
convenience of  such  a  state  of  language.  This 
can  only  be  reformed  by  a  careful  analysis  of  this 
widest  of  all  human  generalizations,  disentangling 
from  one  another  the  innumerable  shades  of  mean- 
ing which  have  got  confounded  together  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  establishing  among  them  a  rational 
classification  and  nomenclature.  Until  this  is  done 
we  cannot  be  sure,  that  by  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  one  and  the  same  kind  of  relation  is  un- 
derstood. Indeed,  using  the  words  as  we  do,  we 
are  quite  sure  that  the. contrary  is  often  the  case  ; 
and  so  long  as  uncertainty  in  this  respect  is  suf- 
fered to  prevail,  so  long  will  this  unseemly  contra- 
diction subsist,  and  not  only  prejudice  the  cause 
of  science  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  but  create  dis- 
union of  feeling,  and  even  give  rise  to  accusations 
and  recriminations  on  the  score  of  principle  among 
its  cultivators. 

The  evil  I  complain  of  becomes  yet  more  griev- 
ous when  the  idea  otlaw  is  brought  so  prominently 
forward  as  not  merely  to  throw  into  the  back- 
ground that  of  cause,  but  almost  to  thrust  it  out  of 


view  altogether ;  and  if  not  to  assume  something 
approaching  to  the  character  of  direct  agency,  at 
least  to  place  itself  in  the  position  of  a  substitute 
for  what  mankind  in  general  understand  by  expla- 
nation :  as  when  we  are  told,  for  example,  that 
the  successive  appearance  of  races  of  organized 
beings  on  earth,  and  their  disappearance,  to  give 
place  to  others,  which  geology  teaches  us — is  a 
result  of  some  certain  law  of  development,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  an  unbroken  chain  of  gradually  ex- 
alted organization  from  the  crystal  to  the  globule, 
and  thence,  through  the  successive  stages  of  the 
polypus,  the  mollusk,  the  insect,  the  fish,  the  rep- 
tile, the  bird,  and  the  beast,  up  to  the  monkey 
and  the  man  (nay,  for  aught  we  know,  even  to  the 
angel,)  has  been  (or  remains  to  be)  evolved. 
Surely,  when  we  hear  such  a  theory,  the  natural, 
human  craving  after  causes,  capable  in  some  con- 
ceivable way  of  giving  rise  to  such  changes  and 
transformations  of  organ  and  intellect — causes  why 
the  development  at  different  parts  of  its  progress 
should  divaricate  into  different  lines — causes,  at  all 
events,  intermediate  between  the  steps  of  the 
development — becomes  importunate.  And  when 
nothing  is  offered  to  satisfy  this  craving,  but  loose 
and  vague  reference  to  favorable  circumstances  of 
climate,  food,  and  general  situation,  which  no  ex- 
perience has* ever  shown  to  convert  one  species 
into  another ;  who  is  there  that  does  not  at  once 
perceive  that  such  a  theory  is  in  no  respect  more 
explanatory,  than  that  would  be  which  simply 
asserted  a  miraculous  intervention,  at  every  suc- 
cessive step  of  that  unknown  series  of  events,  by 
which  the  earth  has  been  alternately  peopled  and 
dispeopled  of  its  denizens  ! 

A  law  may  be  a  rule  of  action,  but  it  is  not 
action.  The  Great  First  Agent  may  lay  down  a 
rule  of  action  for  himself,  and  that  rule  may  be- 
come known  to  man  by  observation  of  its  uni- 
formity :  but  constituted  as  our  minds  are,  and 
having  that  conscious  knowledge  of  causation, 
which  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  reality  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  intending  a  thing,  and  doing  it, 
we  can  never  substitute  the  rule  for  the  act. 
Either  directly,  or  through  delegated  agency, 
whatever  takes  place  is  not  merely  willed,  but 
done,  and  what  is  done  we  then  only  declare  to  be 
explained,  when  we  can  trace  a  process,  and  show 
that  it  consists  of  steps  analogous  to  those  we  ob- 
serve in  occurrences  which  have  passed  often 
enough  before  our  own  eyes  to  have  become 
familiar,  and  to  be  termed  natural.  So  long  as  no 
such  process  can  be  traced  and  analyzed  out  in  this 
manner,  so  long  the  phenomenon  is  unexplained, 
and  remains  equally  so  whatever  be  the  number  of 
unexplained  steps  inserted  between  its  beginning 
and  its  end.  The  transition  from  an  inanimate 
crystal  to  a  globule  capable  of  such  endless  organic 
and  intellectual  development,  is  as  great  a  step — 
as  unexplained  a  one — as  unintelligible  to  us — and 
in  any  human  sense  of  the  word  as  miraculous  as 
the  immediate  creation  and  introduction  upon 
earth  of  every  species  and  every  individual  would 
be.  Take  these  amazing  facts  of  geology  which 
way  we  will,  we  must  resort  elsewhere  than  to  a 
mere  speculative  law  of  development  for  their  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  Everett,  the  American  minister,  was  then 
introduced  to  the  meeting.  He  observed  that 
though  he  felt  himself  to  be  an  unworthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  men  of  science  in  the  United 
States,  he  felt  that  he  could    with    confidence 
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declare  that  they  joined  with  him  in  recognizing 
both  the  personal  and  the  hereditary  claims  to 
distinction  of  Sir  John  Herschel.  His. illustrious 
father  had  added  "  to  the  lyre  of  heaven  another 
string,"  and  given  to  an  inconspicuous  star  a 
place  in  our  own  system,  though  so  distant  that  it 
had  scarce  yet  completed  a  single  revolution  since 
its  discovery.  He  doubted  not  that  meteorology 
and  magnetism  and  science  generally  would  be  as 
much  indebted  to  the  son,  as  astronomy  had  been 
to  the  father.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
had  shown,  that  they  were  not  insensible  to  the 
appeal  which  Sir  J.  Herschel  had  made  to  the 
governments  of  the  civilized  world,  to  attend  to 
the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  and 
meteorology.  There  already  existed  160  stations 
in  America  at  which  observations  were  made  and 
recorded.  He  had  that  day  presented  the  obser- 
vations made  at  New  Cambridge,  and  he  had  read 
part  of  a  letter  from  New  York,  stating  the  advan- 
tage that  would  result  from  the  British  government 
continuing,  northwards,  the  observations  that  had 
been  made  in  the  States.  He  hoped  that  this 
emulation  in  aiding  the  progress  of  science  and 
securing  the  practical  benefits  of  knowledge  would 
be  the  only  rivalry  which  would  ever  exist  between 
the  two  countries.  He  then  feelingly  alluded  to 
himself  as  an  alumnus  of  New  Cambridge,  and 
observed  that  if  the  philanthropic  founder  of  that 
institution,  who  had  come  from  Emmanuel  College 
in  Old  Cambridge,  could  have  anticipated  the  pro- 
gress of  either  university,  the  prospect  would  have 
been  one  of  the  noblest  ever  opened  to  the  eye  of 
prophetic  intelligence.  Having  once  more  alluded 
to  the  community  of  interest  in  literature  and 
science  which  must  ever  identify  the  intelligence 
of  England  with  that  of  America,  he  proposed 
that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  should  be  given  to 
Sir  J.  Herschel. 

"  On  the  Strength  of  Stone  Columns,"  by 
Mr.  E.  Hodgkinson. — The  columns  were  of  dif- 
ferent heights,  varying  from  1  inch  to  40  inches ; 
they  were  square  uniform  prisms,  the  sides  of  the 
bases  of  which  were  1  inch  and  1}  inch,  and 
the  crushing  weight  was  applied  in  the  direction 
of  the  strata.  From  the  experiments  on  the  two 
series  of  pillars  it  appears  that  there  is  a  falling 
off  in  strength  in  all  columns  from  the  shortest  to 
the  longest  ;  but  that  the  diminution  is  so  small, 
when  the  height  of  the  column  is  not  greater  than 
about  12  times  the  side  of  its  square,  that  the 
strength  may  be  considered  as  uniform,  the  mean 
being  10,000  lb.  per  square  inch,  or  upwards. 
From  the  experiments  on  the  columns  one  inch 
square,  it  appears  that  when  the  height  is  15 
times  the  side  of  the  square  the  strength  is  slightly 
reduced  ;  when  the  height  is  24  times  the  base, 
the  falling  off  is  from  138  to  96  nearly  ;  when  it 
is  30  times  the  base,  the  strength  is  reduced  from 
138  to  75  ;  and  when  it  is  40  times  the  base  the 
strength  is  reduced  to  52,  or  to  little  more  than 
one  third.  These  numbers  will  be  modified  to 
some  extent  by  the  experiments  in  progress.  In 
all  columns  shorter  than  30  times  the  side  of  the 
square,  fracture  took  place  by  one  of  the  ends 
failing  ;  showing  the  ends  to  be  the  weakest  parts  ; 
and  the  increased  weakness  of  the  longer  columns 
over  that  of  the  shorter  ones  seemed  to  arise  from 
the  former  being  deflected  more  than  the  latter, 


and  therefore  exposing  a  smaller  part  of  the  ends 
to  the  crushing  force.  The  cause  of  failure  is  the 
tendency  of  rigid  materials  to  form  wedges  with 
sharp  ends,  these  wedges  splitting  the  body  up  in 
a  manner  which  is  always  pretty  nearly  the  same  ; 
some  attempts  to  explain  this  matter  theoretically 
were  made  by  Coulomb.  As  long  columns  always 
give  way  first  at  the  ends — showing  that  part  to 
be  the  weakest — we  might  economize  the  material 
by  making  the  areas  of  the  ends  larger  than  that 
of  the  middle,  increasing  the  strength  from  the 
middle  both  ways  towards  the  ends.  If  the  area 
of  the  ends  be  to  the  area  in  the  middle,  as  the 
strength  of  a  short  column  is  to  that  of  a  long  one, 
we  should  have  for  a  column  whose  height  was 
24  times  the  breadth,  the  area  of  the  ends  and 
middle  as  13,766  to  9,595  nearly.  This,  however, 
would  make  the  ends  somewhat,  too  strong  ;  since 
the  weakness  of  long  columns  arises  from  their 
flexure  and  increasing  the  ends  would  diminish  that 
flexure.  Another  mode  of  increasing  the  strength 
of  the  ends  would  be  that  of  preventing  flexure  by 
increasing  the  dimensions  of  the  middle.  From 
the  experiments  it  would  appear  that  the  Grecian 
columns,  which  seldom  had  their  lengths  more 
than  about  10  times  the  diameter,  were  nearly  of 
the  form  capable  of  bearing  the  greatest  weight 
when  their  shafts  were  uniform  ;  and  that  columns 
tapering  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  were  only 
capable  of  bearing  weights  due  to  the  smallest 
part  of  their  section,  though  the  larger  end  might 
serve  to  prevent  lateral  thrusts.  This  last  remark 
applies,  too,  to  the  Egyptian  columns,  the  strength 
of  the  column  being  only  that  of  the  smallest  part 
of  the  section.  From  the  two  series  of  experi- 
ments, it  appeared  that  the  strength  of  a  short 
column  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the 
section,  though  the  strength  of  the  larger  one  is 
somewhat  less  than  in  that  proportion. 

Prof.  Challis  inquired  whether  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
had  found  the  columns  to  give  way  chiefly  in  the 
direction  of  the  cleavages  of  the  stone'?  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  replied  that  he  had  ;  and  that  hence 
the  same  size  and  shape  of  stone  cut  out  of  the 
same  block,  required  very  different  forces  to  crush 
them  across  the  grain  from  what  they  did  with  it — 
Prof.  Stevelly  said,  that  it  was  one  peculiarity  of 
Mr.  Hodgkinson's  researches,  that  they  opened  up 
so  many  collateral  objects  of  interest  and  wide  fields 
of  inquiry.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  present  re- 
searches might  become  important  to  the  geologist, 
by  leading  him  to  the  source  from  which  origi- 
nated the  splitting  up  of  extended  rocks  into  beds 
and  strata,  and  the  contortions  of  them  ;  for  exam- 
ple, to  some  volcanic  matter  forced  up  vertically 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  exercise  a  crushing  force 
upon  even  distant  masses. — Prof.  Willis  showed, 
by  examples  deduced  from  various  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, that  the  ancients  must  have  been  practi- 
cally in  possession  of  similar  principles;  and  from 
several  examples  which  he  gave,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  columns  of  a  shape  suited  to  these  prin- 
ciples were  again  coming  into  use. 

Insanity. — Dr.  Thurnam  read  an  essay  "  On  the 
Liability  to  Insanity  at  different  Ages  ;"  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  was,  that  liability  to  insanity  does 
not  increase  with  years,  but  is  greatest  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Fom  the  Art-Union. 
THE   UNJUST   JUDGE. 
BY  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL. 

It  was  an  old  lady  who  related  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  As  it  supplies  evidence  how 
strong  a  moral  may  be  inculcated  by  a  picture,  I 
will  endeavor  to  record  it  in  her  own  simple  words. 
When  I  knew  her  she  was  very  aged  ;  her  sitting- 
room  was  adorned  by  paintings,  generally  of  the 
higher  class  ;  but  sometimes  the  sentiment,  the 
conception  of  a  subject,  was  so  superior  to  its  exe- 
cution, that  I  imagined  she  had  more  feeling  than 
knowledge  with  regard  to  works  of  art.  She 
moved  about  her  apartment,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
her  grandniece,  and  pointing  out  her  favorite  pic- 
tures by  a  motion  of  the  large  old-fashioned  fan 
that  dangled  from  her  arm  :  she  was  in  truth  a 
chronicle  of  the  past — had  sat  to  Sir  Joshua  when 
quite  a  child — and  been  the  companion  of  West, 
and  Opie,  and  Northcote,  and  all  the  great  men  of 
ancient  times ;  seen  David  Garrick ;  and  been 
patted  on  the  head  by  Dr.  Johnson  ;  laughed  at 
and  with  Oliver  Goldsmith  ;  and  spoke  of  Queen 
Charlotte  and  George  III.  as  a  handsome  young 
couple.  She  was  both  rich  and  benevolent,  and, 
despite  her  age  and  the  infirmity  of  deafness,  she 
was  the  best  physician  that  ever  entered  the  close 
atmosphere  of  the  pale  student's  chamber:  the 
ease,  and  grace,  and  gentleness  with  which  she 
developed  truth,  added  to  its  beauty,  but  did  not 
lessen  its  power.  She  was  a  sound  critic — yet  a 
kindly  judge.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  used  to 
say  of  her,  that  her  very  look  at  ninety  was  in- 
spiration ! 

Her  general  sitting-room  was  in  admirable 
keeping  with  its  mistress  ;  old  chairs,  old  carv- 
ings, old  china,  old  bits  of  tapestry — with  here 
and  there  a  drapery  of  golden  yellow — a  cushion 
or  chair  covered  by  rich  deep-toned  crimson  velvet 
—and  when  the  sun  shone  through  a  little  painted 
window,  illumining  an  angle  of  the  apartment 
with  its  fine  tints,  it  threw  a  sort  of  halo  over 
these  silent  but  sure  indications  of  pure  taste,  and 
made  the  artist  feel  at  once  at  home.  Then  the 
delight  with  which,  when  she  found  an  attentive 
listener,  she  would  draw  forth  from  an  old  cabinet 
some  cherished  and  exquisite  miniature — the  gem 
of  her  treasure-house — and  have  a  little  tale  to  tell 
of  everything  she  possessed.  Latterly  she  had,  as 
I  said,  become  deaf;  but  this  did  not  diminish  the 
cheerfulness  of  her  well-toned  mind :  set  her 
talking,  and  it  was  like  a  happy  voice  from  the 
graves  of  those  mighty  ones  who  now  live  but  in 
their  works. 

"  You  said,  my  dear  madam,  you  would  tell 
me  the  story  of  that  picture  yonder,"  I  observed 
one  evening. 

"  Ah,  yes  !"  she  replied  ;  "  that,  my  dear,  was 
painted  by  a  young  man  !  Poor  fellow,  I  shall 
never  forget  what  old  Northcote  said  to  me  about 
him  ;  but  that  does  not  matter  now.  It  was  April 
—a  few  days  before  the  pictures  went  in  for  exhi- 
bition to  Somerset  House,  and  I  was  sitting  in  this 
very  chair,  as  I  have  done  for  the  last  five-and- 
forty  years  !  About  noon — when  Nancy — (Ah, 
we  have  no  such  servants  now-a-days!) — Nancy 
told  me  that  an  artist,  she  was  sure  from  the  coun- 
try, wanted  to  show  me  a  picture.  I  admitted  him 
immediately.  He  placed  his  production  in  the 
best  light,  and  apologizing  briefly  for  his  intrusion, 
stood  opposite  to  that  very  picture  whose  "  story," 
as  you  call  it,  you  wish  to  hear.     Young  men,  my 


dear,  in  those  days  were  more  ambitious  of  paint- 
ing than  dressing,  like  Raflaelle  ;  they  did  not 
wear  their  hair  over  their  shirt-collars — cultivate  a 
mustache,  and  scent  of  cigars  ;  and  yet  I  never 
saw  any  human  being  look  more  like  a  creature  of 
glorious  inventions  than  the  poor  pale  boy — for  he 
was  little  more — who  painted  "  The  Unjust 
Judge."  His  orb-like  brow  would  have  well  be- 
come a  crown  of  laurel ;  and  though  he  was  so 
singularly  handsome,  that  for  a  few  moments 
he  was  the  picture  upon  which  I  looked,  I  felt 
sorry  at  heart  for  what  was  stamped  upon  his 
features. 

"  What?"  I  inquired. 

"  Death  !"  was  the  solemn  reply.  The  old  lady 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  taking  the  arm  of  her 
beautiful  relative,  who  resided  with  her,  tottered 
opposite  to  the  picture.  "  Observe,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  the  hard,  stern  countenance  of  the  magis- 
terial-looking man,  who,  seated  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  has  decided  that  the  widow — the  young 
widow  of  an  old  and  faithful  tenant — has  no  further 
claim  on  the  land,  which  she  imagined  secured  to 
her  by  virtue  of  a  letter,  the  fragments  of  which 
are  upon  the  ground.  Observe  the  look  of  purse- 
proud  satisfaction  the  new  tenant  casts  upon  the 
friendless  woman,  whose  faded  mourning  evinces 
that  she  has  no  means  to  apply  to  a  higher  court. 
Note  how  full  is  the  leathern  purse  he  has  osten- 
tatiously placed  upon  the  table  ;  do  you  not  see 
the  convulsed  clutching  of  the  widow's  fingers,  as 
she  stretches  forth  her  hands  to  implore  mercy 
where  she  might  demand  justice  1  the  veins  of  her 
small  white  throat  are  distended  by  suppressed 
emotion  ;  her  eyes  are  heavy  with  unshed  tears  ; 
and  observe  also  how  indignant  the  boy  looks  ;  he 
has  just  ceased  to  grasp  the  crape  shawl  that  has 
nearly  fallen  from  his  mother's  shoulders ;  his 
little  fists  are  clenched,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  See 
how  I  will  be  revenged  when  I  become  a  man  ! ' 
The  accessaries  also  are  well,  yet  not  too  strongly 
developed.  The  fat  and  insolent  cat  has  driven  the 
widow's  timid  little  dog  into  a  corner  ;  his  eyes  in 
utter  helplessness  are  raised  to  his  mistress'  face, 
whose  agony  is  too  great  to  heed  the  distress  of 
her  puny  favorite  !  1  do  not  often  look  upon  it," 
she  added,  returning  to  her  seat,  "  though  it  con- 
veys a  fine  moral ;  yet  whenever  I  do,  I  turn  my 
eyes  into  my  own  breast,  lest  I  also  may  have  been 
an'unjust  judge  !" 

The  old  lady  paused,  and  her  last  observation 
found  an  echo  in  my  heart.  Great  God  !  how  true 
this  is  :  how  apt  are  we  to  sit  in  judgment  on  each 
other — how  apt  to  pronounce  sentence  on  a  sister's 
frailty,  on  a  brother's  crime — without  a  knowledge 
of  the  temptations  which  led  either  to  the  one  or 
the  other  ;  without  even  inquiring  whether  what 
we  have  heard  be  true  or  false  !  How  outrageous 
we  become  if  we  are  judged — how  careless  in 
judging  ! 

"But  the  story!"  I  said  at  last.  "  It  is  not 
ended?" 

"  Hardly  commenced,"  she  replied,  and  then 
continued. 

"  I  expressed  my  approbation  in  a  few  words, 
for  the  subject  touched  me.  There  were  faults  in 
the  coloring ;  but  the  moral  was  so  true  that  I  saw 
at  once  the  youth  had  the  elements  of  high  art 
within  him.  It  is  an  admirable  thing  to  do  justice 
to  nature,  to  copy  faithfully  the  immortalities  amid 
which  we  live  ;  but  it  is  still  more  glorious  to  em- 
body the  workings  of, the  mind,  to  create,  to  lead 
as  it  were  the  inventive  faculties  of  our  fellow- 
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creatures  into  a  higher  world.  The  avarice  of  the 
unjust  judge  is  stamped  upon  that  face  forever, 
and  the  supplication  of  the  widow  seems  bursting 
from  her  lips.  After  looking  at  it  for  some  little 
time,  I  inquired  what  value  he  put  upon  his  pro- 
duction. He  said  '  he  had  never  thought  of  that, 
he  only  wished  it  to  be  exhibited.' 

"  '  And  why,  then,  did  you  bring  it  here?'  His 
pale  cheek  flushed,  while  he  replied  "  that  he  re- 
sided in  Northumberland  ;  was  not  acquainted  with 
any  one  in  London  ;  and  feared  that  if  he  sent  in 
his  picture  it  would  not  be  exhibited,  unless  some 
one  were  good  enough  to  speak  for  it ;  so  that  it 
might  obtain  a  place — a  place  where  it  could  be 
seen,  particularly  by  one  person.' 

"  I  told  him  I  would  purchase  it.  He  thanked 
me  ;  but  that,  he  said,  was  not  what  he  wanted. 
He  wished  it  to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  had  heard  that  I  knew  a  great  many  of  its 
members.  Would  I,  if  I  liked  the  picture,  sav  a 
kind  word  for  it  to  those  who  had  power  ?  His 
only  wish  was  to  see  it  hung  where  one  person 
would  be  sure  to  see  it.  The  request  was  so 
strange,  the  picture  and  the  youth  both  so  inter- 
esting, that  I  desired  much  to  unravel  the  mystery. 
I  soon  gained  the  young  man's  confidence,  and  his 
story  was  quickly  told. 

"  His  father  had  been  one  of  those  upright  God- 
fearing tillers  of  the  soil  from  whom  our  greatest 
men  have  sprung.  His  life  was  the  last  in  the 
lease  he  held  of  his  land,  but  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  his  landlord  promising,  in  case  of  his 
death,  a  renewal  of  it  on  the  old  terms.  His 
father  died,  and  in  less  than  a  week  after  his 
father's  death,  the  landlord  died  also.  His  mother 
had  so  firm  a  dependence  upon  the  letter,  that  she 
never  thought  of  the  lease  :  indeed,  as  the  young 
man  said,  she  was  too  much  absorbed  in  her  own 
grief  to  think  of  worldly  matters,  until  a  notice  to 
leave  what  had  been  so  long  her  home  was  served 
upon  her.  It  was  in  vain  she  endeavored  to  see 
the  landlord  :  he  would  not  admit  her  :  she  wrote 
— no  notice  was  taken  of  her  application.  '  Beaten 
down,'  he  said,  '  by  circumstances,  she  would  sit 
day  after  day  looking  at  a  small  defaced  water- 
color  drawing  of  my  father,  which  had  been  done 
by  some  itinerant  artist,  and  seemed  her  only  con- 
solation. I  was  too  young  to  share  her  griefs,  but 
not  to  observe  them  ;  and  I  remember  the  desire  I 
felt  to  make  a  picture  like  the  one  she  loved,  that 
it  might  be  caressed  by  her.  One  morning  she  had 
been  weeping  bitterly ;  and  urged  as  it  were  by 
some  sudden  resolution,  she  took  my  hand,  and 
we  walked  together  in  silence  to  the  hall,  regard- 
less of  the  rebuffs  of  the  servants.  My  usually 
gentle  mother  forced  her  way  into  the  squire's 
library,  and  discovered,  what  I  afterwards-  knew 
she  expected  from  the  information  she  had  re- 
ceived, her  landlord  in  the  very  act  of  signing  the 
lease  that  was  to  deprive  us  forever  of  the 
cherished  dwelling  of  our  ancestors.  Roused  by 
a  sense  of  his  injustice,  she  placed  before  him  the 
letter  from  his  father  to  mine  ;  in  an  instant  he  tore 
it  into  atoms,  and  flung  it  on  the  floor.  Stung 
still  more  deeply,  she  clasped  her  hands  and 
uttered  a  prayer  of  few  words,  but  deep  import, 
that  he  might  never  die  until  he  acknowledged  his 
injustice.  Had  I  known  how  to  curse,  I  would — 
boy  though  I  was — have  cursed  him  from  my  soul ; 
but  my  mother  had  taught  me  nought  but  bless- 
ings. We  returned  home  :  she  knelt  opposite  to 
where  my  father's  picture  hung,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  shrine,  and  poured  out  her  soul  to  God  in  prayers 


for  patience.  I  stood  by  her  side.  "  Kneel  with 
me,"  she  desired.  I  obeyed — but  she  observed  the 
stubborn  spirit  that  roused  within  me,  and  while 
tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks,  she  made  me  re- 
peat words  which  for  the  first  time  found  no  echo 
in  my  heart.  The  softness  of  the  child  had  alto- 
gether departed  from  me.  I  felt  as  if  my  spirit 
had  sprung  at  once  into  manhood.  We  arose  from 
our  knees,  I  put  my  hand  in  hers,  kissed  her 
cheek,  and  said,  "  Mother,  do  not  weep,  I  will  pro- 
tect you."  I  shall  never  forget  the  music  of  the 
sweet  blessings  she  poured  upon  me  then,  while 
hot,  hot  tears  coursed  each  other  down  her  cheeks. 
From  that  time  I  saw  her  weep  no  more,  though 
I  knew  she  wept.  For  me,  I  grew  hard  and  stern. 
I  shunned  my  playmates  during  the  few  days  we 
remained  in  our  old  dwelling  ;  I  could  neither  eat 
nor  sleep  ;  my  soul  swelled  with  indignation  and 
revenge.  We  left  our  pleasant  dwelling ;  the 
shadow  of  the  trees  fell  no  more  upon  our  paths  ; 
the  hum  of  my  mother's  bees,  which  had  been  as 
the  music  of  the  sunbeams,  sounded  no  more  in 
my  ears  ;  the  willow,  planted  by  my  father  on  my 
birthday,  which  had  grown  to  be  a  tree  while  I 
was  yet  a  child,  no  longer  waved  above  my  head. 
We  lodged  in  a  small  room  of  a  small  house  in  a 
neighboring  village  ;  a  small  clean  room,  furnished 
out  of  what  seemed  our  abundance;  the  window- 
sill  crowded  with  plants  such  as  my  father  loved — 
those  perishable  yet  sweet  records  of  affection. 
Our  dog,  our  household  friend,  shared  our  exile  ; 
but  even  that  I  had  little  sympathy  with  ;  my  mind 
was  bent  upon  things  above  my  reach,  but  not  be- 
yond my  desires.  My  mother  worked  at  her 
needle,  and  taught  me  all  she  knew,  and  every 
halfpenny  I  could  procure,  could  earn — for  I  was 
no  beggar — by  little  acts  of  usefulness,  I  laid  out 
in  purchasing  paper  and  pencils.  J  did  not  know 
then  what  being  an  artist  meant ;  but  I  knew  that 
I  should  like  to  copy  my  father's  picture,  to  draw 
the  scenes  of  my  early  childhood,  to  depict  the  one 
particular  scene  that  was  burnt  into  my  heart,  to 
grow  by  some  means  to  be  rich  and  powerful,  that 
so  I  might  be  revenged  on  the  unjust  judge.  This 
last  resolve  I  dared  not  impart  to  my  mother,  from 
a  consciousness  that  it  was  one  she  would  disap- 
prove the  most.  And  yet  that  man  bought  pic- 
tures and  hung  them  on  his  walls  ;  and  people 
eulogized  his  liberality,  and  praised  his  taste  ;  and 
that  he  had  taste  I  cannot  doubt,  but  he  had  no 
heart.  Is  it  not  strange,'  inquired  the  young 
painter,  '  that  a  man  can  tell  what  is  excellent 
on  canvas,  and  have  no  appreciation  for  what  is 
excellent  in  life  ;  can  understand  what  is  natural 
when  delineated  by  the  painter's  art ;  be  touched 
by  painted  tears,  and  yet  be  utterly  incapable  of 
feeling  and  combining  the  sensations  which  spring 
from  nature  1  Is  not  this  most  strange  and  con- 
tradictory V 

"  I  told  him  he  would  not  think  so  when  he  had 
seen  more  of  the  world,  and  understood  how  many 
contending  currents  meet  and  struggle  within  the 
heart  of  man.  Perhaps  you  are  already  tired  of 
the  young  artist's  tale  ?  I  like,  old  as  I  am,  to 
hear  of  struggles,  of  difficulties  overcome,  of  moun- 
tains scaled  by  hardy  enterprize,  of  seats  upon 
their  pinnacles  ;  and  I  spoke  words  of  hope  to  him, 
which  fell  like  rain  upon  a  fertile  soil — for  his 
mind  was  one  large  treasure-house  of  poetry.  And 
then  he  related  much  of  the  past :  of  his  own  pri- 
vations he  evidently  did  not  think  ;  but  his  mo- 
ther's sorrows,  lessened  as  they  must  have  been 
by  cheerful  industry,  and  lightened  by  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  his  innate  talent,  dwelt  upon  his  memory. 
Yet  he  confessed  to  moments  of  most  keen  enjoy- 
ment ;  the  calmness  of  the  Sabbath  evening-,  when 
the  music  of  the  bell  had  ceased,  and  the  voice  of 
the  preacher,  or  the  melody  of  the  choral  hymn, 
chanted  by  infant  voices,  mingled  with  the  per- 
fumed air  ;  when  the  worship  was  over,  and  play- 
ing with  a  pencil,  which  his  mother  kissed  him 
'  not  to  use  on  Sunday,'  she  read  within  her  little 
room  the  scenes  from  Holy  Writ,  which,  praised 
be  God,  have  taught  many  painters  the  road  to  im- 
mortality !  And,  when  obliged  to  labor  in  the 
fields,  his  eye  drank  in  the  magic  hues  of  cloud  and 
rainbow,  sunshine  and  shadow  ;  in  truth,  he  said, 
the  more  he  saw  of  nature  the  weaker  grew  his 
purpose  of  revenge  towards  '  the  unjust  judge.' 
The  beauties  of  the  beautiful  world  softened  his 
spirit ;  but  when  he  looked  upon  his  mother's 
hands,  hardened  by  labor,  or  saw  her  feeble  frame 
bending  with  more  than  woman's  weakness,  his 
purpose  revived,  the  agonizing  scene  stamped 
upon  that  canvas  rose  before  him,  and  as  he  grew 
older,  he  determined,  '  an  that  he  lived  to  be  a 
man,'  to  do  what  you  see  he  did  accomplish. 
Several  years  before,  (for  an  artist's  talent  is  long 
budding  before  it  blossoms,)  while  his  was  yet  in 
its  infancy,  the  man  who  had  acted  so  cruelly  left 
his  neighborhood,  and  came  to  reside  near  London. 
He  paid  a  visit  to  his-  property  but.  once,  and  then 
offered  his  patronage  to  the  boy  artist  he  had  so 
injured  ;  by  whom,  I  am  proud  to  say,  it  was  in- 
dignantly refused.  The  gentleman  was  bitterly 
hurt  at  this,  for  he  would  have  greatly  enjoyed  the 
notoriety  of  '  bringing  out'  such  extraordinary 
talent.  How  different  from  the  warm  and  noble 
zeal  which  makes  and  bears  the  torch  to  light  the 
path  of  genius  !  But  I  grow  prosy,"  said  my  old 
friend,  "  and  will  hasten  onward  :  the  desire  of  the 
young  artist  was,  that  his  picture  might  be  placed 
where  it  could  be  seen  to  advantage  ;  he  had  grown 
out  of  the  memory  of  his  mother's  persecutor,  and 
had  resolved  to  stand  where  he  might  watch  by  it, 
to  see  the  effect  it  would  produce — not  upon  the 
world,  but  upon  him  whose  injustice  he  had  de- 
picted with  so  powerful  a  pencil.  '  If,'  he  said, 
'  I  could  but  see  him  change  color  ;  if  I  could  per- 
ceive the  least  indication  that  he  felt  the  reproof ; 
that  the  circumstance  was  recalled  ;  that  the  power 
he  had  crushed  into  the  dust  had  risen,  and  stood 
before  him  to  reprove  his  injustice  ;  if  I  could  only 
make  him/ee/,  I  should  be  satisfied  ;  it  is  now  all 
the  revenge  I  covet.'  " 

"  But  his  mother'?"  I  inquired. 

"  She  still  lives,"  was  the  reply  ;  and  then  my 
old  friend  informed  me,  that  his  (the  artist's)  reso- 
lution on  this  subject  almost  amounted  to  insanity  ; 
he  fancied  his  picture  would  work  a  miracle  ; 
soften  a  hard  heart ;  change  the  current  of  a  man's 
blood  ;  alter  his  nature.  Like  all  those  who  live 
alone,  and  who  judge  of  mankind  from  themselves, 
his  information,  his  conception  of  human  character, 
seemed  as  contracted  as  his  imagination  was  vast 
and  vivid  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  constitutional  sensitiveness,  which  made 
him  far  more  susceptible  than  rational  men  are 
supposed  to  be. 

"  His  picture  went  at  the  appointed  time  to  the 
appointed  place.  I  studiously  kept  the  secret  that 
the  persecutor — the  unjust  judge — was  intimately 
known  to  me ;  and  feeling  as  I  did  the  utmost 
anxiety  for  the  young  painter,  I  made  him  consider 
my  house  his  home.  But  his  spirit  had  all  the 
restlessness  of  genius.     As  a  boy  at  school  counts 


the  days,  the  hours,  that  must  elapse  ere  he  re- 
turns to  his  home,  so  did  this  creature — com- 
pounded as  he  was  from  the  finest  essences  of  our 
nature — count  the  moments  until  the  academy 
would  open.  It  was  almost  frightful  to  witness 
his  fits  of  anxiety  as  to  where  the  picture  would 
hang — if  it  would  have  a  good  place — if  it  (per- 
chance) might  be  killed  by  some  glaring  sunset,  or 
saffron  sunrise — when  the  artist,  '  mad  with 
glory,'  deepens  the  hues  wherein  Almighty  God 
thinks  best  to  steep  his  landscapes.  It  was  posi- 
tively fearful,  after  such  ague  fits  of  care,  to  see 
the  avidity  with  which  he  drank  in  the  inspirations 
poured  by  the  old  divinities  upon  their  canvas.  It 
was  wonderful  to  observe  how  his  mind,  taught 
by  nature,  distinguished  at  a  single  glance  the  gold 
from  the  tinsel ;  and  how  he  spurned  whatever 
was  counterfeit  or  poor.  He  would,  after  such 
excitements,  return  to  his  calculations  touching 
his  own  picture.  Sometimes  depressed  at  its  in- 
feriority when  compared  with  what  he  had  just 
seen  ;  at  other  times  full  of  hope,  calculating  on 
the  probable  result — repeating  the  difficulties  he 
had  encountered — recalling  the  tears  which  stood 
trembling  in  his  mother's  eyes  when  some  simple 
villager  would  express  such  natural  wonder  as  to 
'  how  he  learned  it  all !'  Then  he  would  picture 
the  rich  tyrant  acknowledging  his  injustice,  and 
confessing  shame  ;  calculate  as  to  the  probability 
of  his  picture,  the  first-born  of  his  brain,  being  ex- 
tolled by  the  critics  ;  portray  his  mother,  her  thin 
fingers  trembling,  and  her  emaciated  form  bent 
over  the  column  where  her  son's  name  was  marked 
with  praise  ;  hear  her  read  his  commendation,  and 
then  fall  upon  her  knees  in  gratitude  to  God,  re- 
membering, in  the  hour  of  triumph,  as  well  as  in 
the  hour  of  sorrow,  that  it  is  He  who  gives  or 
takes  away  as  seemeth  best.  Then,  poor  fellow, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  would  describe  such 
pictures  as  he  was  to  paint ;  he  did  not  care  for 
poverty— not  he  !  he  knew  it  well !  he  never  could 
be  as  poor  as  he  had  been.  He  felt  his  power, 
like  the  infant  Hercules  strangling  his  foes  with- 
out an  effort — his  fortune  in  his  hand — his  patent 
to  immortality  made  out!  He  and  his  mother 
could  live  in  a  garret — ay,  and  die  there  !  But 
he  would  make  a  name  that  would  defy  eternity 
— he  would  !  Poor — poor  fellow!"  repeated  my 
old  friend  mournfully  ;  "  and  yet  there  was  nothing 
boastful  in  this  ;  it  was  pure  enthusiasm. 

"  Those  who  had  seen  the  picture  here  were  de- 
lighted and  astonished,  and  more  than  one  assured 
me  the  placing  would  be  cared  for.  I  felt  so  con- 
vinced that  the  composition  would  stand  upon  its 
own  merits,  that  I  did  not  desire  to  lessen  the  dig- 
nity of  my  new  favorite,  by  requesting  as  a  favor 
what  I  felt  he  had  reason  to  demand  as  a  right.  A 
foolish  thought !"  said  the  old  lady,  taking  a  fierce 
pinch  of  snuff—"  a  foolish  thought  for  those  who 
want  to  get  on  in  the  world,  but  a  wise  one  for 
those  who  prefer  the  jewel  of  existence — self-re- 
spect— to  aught  else. 

"  The  first  Sunday  in  May  arrived,  to  be  fol- 
lowed of  course,  by  the  first  Monday.  He  sat 
with  me  till  late,  not  here,  but  at  Richmond, 
where  I  reside  occasionally.  He  was  looking  out 
over  the  river,  floating  in  the  glory  of  the  setting 
sun,  speculating  as  usual  about  his  picture,  and 
the  chance  that  by  that  time  next  night  it  would 
have  been  seen,  and  its  merits  acknowledged  by 
its  unconscious  author,  to  whom  he  wished  to 
show  the  moral  of  a  picture.  He  was  literally 
wild  with  hope  and  excitement,  speaking  of  his 
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mother,  wishing  for  her,  and  then  saying  what 
glory  it  would  be  to  see  some  of  those  mighty 
masters  of  his  art  who  had  lived  and  moved  among 
us.  Like  a  young  eagle,  he  panted  for  the  rising 
sun,  towards  which  he  longed  to  soar.  Poor, 
poor  fellow  !" 

There  was  a  pause,  and  I  longed  to  hear  what 
was  to  follow,  yet  feared  to  inquire. 

"The  next  morning,"  she  continued,  "I 
ordered  the  carriage  so  early  as  to  drive  under  the 
gateway  at  Somerset  House  about  a  minute  before 
the  hour  at  which  the  doors  were  to  open.  There 
was  the  usual  crowd — the  earnest,  intense-looking 
students,  some  more  pale  than  usual,  others 
flushed  by  anxiety — mixed  up  with  critics,  and 
poets,  and  persons  wishful  to  be  the  first  to  see 
the  national  exhibition,  whose  quantity,  quality, 
and  arrangement  indicate  the  nature,  and  progress, 
and  power  of  British  art.  But  few  of  the  acade- 
micians were  there,  though  one  or  two  were  re- 
cognized ;  and  notwithstanding  the  density  of  the 
crowd,  room  was  made  for  them,  and  a  murmur 
ran,  '  Do  you  see  Stothard?'  or,  '  There  is  Wes- 
tall ;'  or,  '  That 's  the  young  artist,  Wilkie  ;'  in- 
timating the  current  of  the  people's  thoughts.  My 
young  friend  recognized  me,  bowed,  and  then  the 
doors  were  opened.  I  saw  him  rush  forward  with 
the  rest;  and,  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter,  he 
turned  his  face  towards  me  :  it  was  lit  with  a  light 
which  disappointment  would  quench  in  death. 
He  waved  his  hat,  and  disappeared.  I  waited 
until  the  crush  had  entered,  and  proceeded  to  ob- 
tain a  catalogue.  It  is  marvellous  how  quickly  a 
crowd  disperses  ;  all  had  passed  up  stairs.  Sud- 
denly my  arm  was  pressed  :  I  turned  round  ;  there 
stood  the  young  painter,  his  face  shorn  of  its 
beams,  his  whole  aspect  changed  from  that  of  a 
living  man  to  an  almost  breathless  corse.  He 
seemed  rooted  to  the  spot,  while  in  a  tone,  the 
character  of  which  I  cannot  describe,  he' muttered, 
'  My  name  is  not  in  the  catalogue.'  There  were 
doubtless  many  others  that  day  doomed  to  the 
same  disappointment — many  who,  perhaps,  de- 
served the  annual  oblivion  which  overwhelmed  the 
industry  and  hopes  of  the  past  year  ;  but,  unhap- 
pily, there  were  also  many  others  who  were  con- 
demned to  the  same  suffering,  merely  because 
there  was  not  space  in  wealthy  England  to  display 
the  treasures  of  that  genius  which  confers  honor 
upon  the  land  that  calls  forth  its  existence.  Many 
worn  and  anxious  faces — many  whose  hearts  were 
crushed — passed  beneath  that  portal  ;  yet  I  heeded 
but  the  one.  I  knew  the  boy  could  not  survive  it 
long.  He  had  never  anticipated  its  rejection,  nor 
indeed  had  I.  I  insinuated  there  might  be  some 
mistake  ;  but,  easily  depressed  as  excited,  he  only 
clenched  between  his  hands  the  doom-book  of  so 
many,  and  shook  his  head.  I  ordered  the  carriage 
to  be  re-called,  and  taking  his  arm,  led  him  to- 
wards it.  As  we  descended  the  steps,  I  felt  him 
si  art  and  shudder.  I  looked  up — the  unjust  judge 
stood  before  me  !  The  coincidence  was  strange. 
On  the  instant  I  invited  him  to  dine  with  me  the 
next  day  in  town  ;  the  invitation  was  accepted. 
My  footman  assisted  the  lad  into  the  carriage  as  if 
he  had  been  a  child  ;  he  shrunk  into  the  corner, 
his  noble  spirit  totally  prostrated  by  his  disappoint- 
ment, while  he  turned  his  face  away  to  conceal  the 
agony  he  had  not  deserved.  I  think,"  said  the 
good  old  lady,  "  I  suffered  almost  as  much.'  After 
many  efforts  I  succeeded  in  turning  the  current  of 
his  thoughts  ;  I  assured  him  the  picture  should  be 
seen  the  next  day,  and  that  he  should  witness  the 


effect  it  produced.  I  insisted  on  his  remaining  en- 
tirely at  my  house  ;  but  he  had  been  lessened  in 
his  own  esteem,  and  suddenly  his  manners  had 
become  lofty  and  severe.  I  let  them  remain  so  for 
a  little  ;  but,  assured  that  nothing  would  so  much 
relieve  his  overcharged  heart  as  tears,  when  we 
were  quite  alone  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day, 
I  spoke  to  him  of  his  mother,  of  the  scenes  of  his 
youth,  of  her  piety,  her  tenderness,  her  love  ;  the 
boy  conquered  the  Stoic — I  left  him  weeping.  1 
had  undertaken  a  most  painful  task,  but  it  was  my 
duty  to  complete  it. 

"  As  the  dinner  hour  advanced,  I  placed  the 
picture,  which  I  had  reclaimed,  in  the  best  possi- 
ble light,  but  drew  a  curtain,  so  as  to  shade  it 
from  observation  till  the  time  of  trial  arrived  ;  the 
artist  was  in  the  room,  and  at  last  my  guest  came. 
After  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed  I  arose,  as  I  do 
now,  and  stood  here,  the  painter  remaining  in  the 
embrazured  window.  Suddenly  I  displayed  the 
picture,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
story  1  '  Do  you  read  the  story  clearly,  sir,'  I 
said  ;  '  perhaps,  as  it  is  mine,  you  will  help  me  to 
a  name  for  it1?  A  widow,  sir,  a  poor  widow  be- 
lieved in  her  landlord's  honor,  and  intrusted  to  him 
a  promissory  letter  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease 
which  expired  with  the  breath  of  her  dead  bus- 
band  You  see  her  there  ;  beauty  and  sorrow  are 
mingled  in  her  features.  He  has  taken  the  letter  ; 
and  behold  you  how  men,  ay,  and  rich  men  too, 
value  their  honor  ;  its  fragments  are  on  the  carpet 
— the  weighty  purse  of  the  rich  farmer  has  out- 
weighed the  woman's  righteous  cause.  Can  you 
name  my  picture,  sir  1  Her  child,  her  boy  feels 
though  he  does  not  understand  the  scene  ;  he  has 
dropped  his  mother's  shawl ;  his  hands  are 
clenched  ;  if  God  spares  him  to  be  a  man,  he  will 
devise  some  great  revenge  for  that  injustice.'  I 
thought  the  gentleman  turned  pale,  and  I  knew 
that  my  young  friend  was  crouching  in  his  lair. 
'  Look  you,  sir,'  I  continued,  '  out  of  the  pictured 
window  :  is  not  the  landscape  pleasant  I  the  tree 
is  remarkable  ;  a  famous  tree  in  Northumberland  ; 
the — the — something  elm.  And  within,  as  you 
observed,  the  accessaries  are  well  made  out :  the 
fierce  cat  pouncing  on  the  little  dog  ;  the  elk's 
horns  stand  out  from  the  panelling  ;  and  the  em- 
blazoning of  the  shield  and  arms  upon  the  wall — 
the  arms  are  distinct ' 

"  'Madam!,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  hardly 
audible  from  agitation,  and  then  paused. 

"  '  The  scene  took  place,'  1  continued,  without 
heeding  the  interruption,  '  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  past.  Is  it  not  so,  Edward  Gresham?'  I 
added,  appealing  to  the  youth. 

"  He  came  forward,  pale,  but  erect  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  rectitude,  and  satisfied 
that  the  great  object  of  his  existence  was  at- 
tained. 

"  Although  I  was  much  agitated,  I  saw  the  eagle 
eye  of  the  artist  look  down  upon  the.  hurried 
glance  which  the  unjust  judge  cast  towards  him, 
and  I  almost  pitied  him,  humbled  as  he  was  by  the 
conscious  shame  that  overwhelmed  him.  He  was 
stricken  suddenly  by  a  poisoned  arrow  ;  the  tran- 
script of  the  unhappy  story  was  so  faithful,  the 
presence  of  the  youth  so  completely  fastened  the 
whole  upon  him,  that  there  was  no  mode  of 
escape  ;  and  his  nature  was  too  stolid,  what- 
ever his  disposition  might  be,  to  have  any 
of  the  subtle  movement  of  the  serpent  about 
him. 

"  '  And  you,'  he  said,  turning  away  while  he 
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spoke  ;  '  you,  whom  I  have  known  for  twenty 
years,  have  subjected  me  to  this  !' 

"  'Do  you  acknowledge  its  truth,  its  justice?' 
demanded  the  young  painter  ;  '  do  you  acknowl- 
edge the  fidelity  of  my  pencil  ?  I  have  toiled, 
labored,  suffered,  to  show  you  your  injustice  in  its 
true  colors  :  but  I  see  you,  the  proud  landlord, 
turn  from  the  orphan-boy  whom,  in  open  defiance 
of  every  righteous  feeling,  you  sent  houseless, 
homeless,  fatherless,  friendless,  upon  the  world. 
1  see  you  cannot  meet  my  eye  for  shame.  Ay, 
ay,  proud  gentleman,  that  will  live  when  you,  ay, 
and  I  too,  are  in  our  narrow  graves  !' 

"  '  I  offered  you  reparation,'  said  the  land- 
lord, overpowered  by  the  energy  of  the  painter 
and  the  truth  of  his  picture  ;  '  I  offered  you  repa- 
ration.' 

' '  t  You  offered  me  patronage ! '  retorted  the  in- 
dignant boy;  '  insult  with  injury.' 

"  The  landlord  turned  to  me  ;  he  was  greatly 
agitated.  '  Has  the  patronage  I  have  extended  to 
many,  madam,  even  within  your  knowledge,  been 
injury  ?'  he  inquired. 

"  I  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  he  had 
purchased  many  pictures  ;  and  replied,  his  col- 
lection would  prove  that  he  highly  appreciated 
art. 

"  '  I  will,'  he  added,  '  even  now  give  him  any 
sum  he  chooses  to  name  for  that  picture.' 

'  It  is  sold,'  replied  the  artist. 

"  The  old  gentleman's  countenance  changed  ; 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  room ;  once  or 
twice  he  paused  and  looked  at  the  sad  history, 
which  he  would  then  have  given  much  to  ob- 
literate. 

"  1 1  confess,'  he  said,  '  the  faithfulness  of  the 
portraiture  ;  but  there  were  palliating  circum- 
stances. Still,  \  confess  I  acted  wrong — I  confess 
it !  I  will  make  retribution  ;  we  cannot  tell  what 
our  acts  may  produce.' 

"  '  Injustice,'  said  the  youth,  calmly,  '  is  the 
parent  of  misery  to  the  injured  and  the  injurer ;  it 
was  a  cruel  act,  setting  aside  its  treachery  ;  it 
was  a  cruel  act,  God  can  judge  between  thee  and 
me !  My  mother,  a  delicate  fragile  woman, 
myself  almost  an  infant ;  and  your  father's  pro- 
mise, sir,  your  own  father's  promise  that  you 
scorned  :  oh,  sir,  how  could  you  sleep  with  the 
consciousness  of  such  injustice  haunting  your 
pillow?'  » 

"  '  You  have  your  revenge,  young  man,  your 
revenge,'  murmured  the  gentleman ;  '  I  ac- 
knowledge my  injustice ;  I  will  make  repara- 
tion.' 

"  '  You  cannot  cancel  the  past,  my  mother's 
years  of  suffering,  my  own  of  labor  ;  but  enough. 
I  see  you  feel  I  have  conquered  ;  my  feeble  hand 

has   sent   conviction  to  your  heart ;    and   I ' 

He  staggered  to  a  chair,  and  became  more  pale 
than  usual.  I  thought  he  was  dying,  but  it  was 
not  so ;  the  heart  does  not  often  give  way  in  the 
moment  of  triumph — for  it  was  a  triumph.  I 
must  do  the  landlord  justice  :  he  repeated  his 
regret,  he  even  entered  into  the  young  man's 
feelings,  and  commended  his  art ;  he  did  all 
this,  and  the  next  morning  remitted  me  a  large 
sum  '  as  a  debt  due  by  him  to  those  he  had  in- 
jured.' 

"  How  apt  are  the  rich  to  think  that  money  can 
heal  all  wounds.  My  poor  young  friend  only  sur- 
vived sufficiently  long  to  see  his  mother,  though 


but  for  half  an  hour.  It  was  almost  in  vain  that, 
kneeling  by  his  bedside,  she  implored  him  to  think 
of  the  world  to  come.  He  believed  he  was  too 
young  to  die. 

"'I  triumphed,  mother,  I  triumphed,'  he  re- 
peated, his  eyes  glittering  with  unnatural  bright- 
ness ;  '  I  triumphed  ;  I  made  his  heart  quail  and 
his  cheek  blanch,  and  he  begged  my  forgiveness  ; 
but  it  was  altogether  too  much  for  me  ;  first  the 
disappointment,  and  then  the  triumph  ;  it  fer- 
mented my  brain,  though  I  found  another  mother 
who  taught  me  that  the  just  and  the  unjust  are 
mingled  together  ;  but  now  that  turmoil  is  past, 
you  are  with  me — really,  really  with  me.  I  will 
sleep  on  your  bosom,  my  own  mother,  as  I  used 
when  a  little  child,  and  to-morrow  I  will  tell  you 
all  I  mean  to  do.' 

"  '  Then  all  is  peace,'  she  murmured. 

"  '  Ay,  mother,  all  is  triumph,  and  peace,  and 
love,'  he  replied.  '  I  wonder  how  I  could  have 
hated  him  so  long.'  He  laid  his  head  down  with 
the  tranquillity  of  a  sleepy  infant,  and  it  was 
in  vain  she  tried  to  repress  the  tears  that  fell 
upon  the  rich  luxuriance  of  his  hair — he  felt  them 
not. 

"  '  He  has  slept  more  than  an  hour,'  she  whis- 
pered me.  I  saw  he  would  never  waken.  I 
could  not  tell  her  so,  but  she  read  it  in  my  face. 
It  was  indeed  a  corse  she  strained  in  her  arms, 
and  long,  long  was  it  ere  she  was  comforted.  I 
never  saw  my  old  acquaintance  afterwards  ;  but 
he  requested,  as  I  would  not  yield  him  up  the 
picture,  that  I  would  never  suffer  it  to  pass  from 
my  possession,  or  mention  his  name  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  He  died  many  years  ago,  and  proved 
his  repentance  by  providing,  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  for  her  who  had  been  so  long  the  victim  of 
his  injustice." 


Gunpowder  Celebrations. — Does  it  never 
occur  to  any  one  that  the  firing  of  cannon  to  mark 
distinguished  events  and  their  anniversaries  is  far 
from  being  a  rational  practice  ?  What  is  most  ob- 
jectionable about  this  folly  of  the  grown-up  world, 
it  sanctions  similar  practices  on  a  smaller  scale 
among  boys,  who,  on  several  days  of  every  year, 
are  a  source  of  danger  both  to  themselves  and 
others.  Many  a  quiet  family  are  little  aware  of 
the  gunpowder  plot  carried  on  in  cellar,  closet,  or 
garret,  by  the  male  juveniles  of  their  establishment 
for  several  days  before  the  royal  birthday,  or  that 
the  son  whom  they  suppose  to  be  at  school,  or  at 
least  enjoying  some  innocent  recreation,  is  busied 
in  some  coarse  mob  not  far  from  their  home  firing 
off  pigmy  ordnance,  squibs,  crackers,  and  other 
examples  of  pyrotechny.  Hardly  a  year  passes 
without  its  gunpowder  victims,  and  sometimes  the 
spirit  of  the  fire-worshippers  leads  to  actual  rioting 
and  destructive  violence.  We  must  really  take 
leave  to  doubt  that  any  benefits  can  be  derived 
from  a  sulphureous  celebration  of  great  days,  com- 
parable to  the  evils  which  it  entails  ;  and  we  cari- 
not  doubt  that  amusements  of  a  rational  and  harm- 
less kind  could  easily  be  substituted,  such  as  the 
visiting  of  museums,  zoological  gardens,  picture 
galleries,  and  "  show-places"  generally.  The 
first  step  in  reform  is  one  belonging  to  persons  in 
authority  :  the  firing  of  cannon  on  such  days 
ought  to  be  given  up. —  Chambers. 
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Platte  River,  May  30,  1845. 

Where  is  the  West?  The  Celestial  Empire 
will  one  day  be  called  the  West,  else  in  Oregon 
they  will  have  no  West. 

Three  squadrons  of  the  1st  dragoons  (the  others 
are  in  motion  far  and  wide)  marched  from  Fort 
Leavenworth  the  18th  instant,  under  the  immedi- 
ate command  of  Colonel  S.  W-  Kearney.  A 
right  pleasant  company  are  we  ;  all  joyously  bent 
upon  ascending  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  grateful  to  our  colonel  for  resign- 
ing the  actual  power  of  his  department  command 
and  the  ease  of  St.  Louis,  to  place  himself  at 
our  head.  In  thus  promoting  our  welfare,  he  emi- 
nently advances  national  interests ;  safely  leads 
on  the  thousands  of  rough  and  hardy  frontiers- 
men to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  empire  on  the 
other  ocean  ;  the  best  diplomatists  of  us  all, 
they  will  checkmate  the  presumptuous  claims  of 
Britain. 

Presumptuous  claim,  indeed  A  royal  claim, 
forsooth  !  to  the  most  distant  portion  of  this  vir- 
gin world  of  ours  !  We  will  plant  our  standard 
on  the  ocean  verge,  and  administer  the  caveat  of 
the  rifle  ! 

The  world  was  given  to  ma.n,  to  subdue  and  en- 
joy ;  and  not  to  kings — royal  puppets — to  quarrel 
for.  Away,  then,  with  the  trivial  conventional 
claims  of  the  elder  diplomacy-r— the  inventions  of 
the  pope  and  the  don,  and  other  palace  slaves  ! 
We  will  occupy,  use,  and  possess. 

Srrch  expeditions  as  this  will  prove  an  ample 
protection  to  the  migration,  and  the  only  one 
now  practicable.  Intermediate  posts,  unnecessary 
at  best,  could  only  be  established  at  an  immensely 
disproportionate  expenditure.  Even  fuel  could  not 
be  obtained  in  this  vast  grassy  desert. 

"  On  a  bright  morning,  turning  our  backs  on 
that  lovely  spot,  Fort  Leavenworth,  the  ties  and 
comforts  of  home,  we  set  forth  on  a  march  of 
2,500  miles  :  duty,  enterprise,  and  the  excitement 
of  change  will  strew  our  paths  with  flowers.  We 
followed  for  more  than  two  days  the  trails  of  pre- 
vious marches,  guiding  us  through  the  intricate 
and  broken  but  picturesque  grounds  which  border 
the  Missouri.  Right  beautiful  scenery  it  is — 
broken  but  verdant :  with  its  many  irresjular  vales, 
with  the  rich  dark  forest  tree  ;  in  the  distance,  the 
bold  blue  highlands  of  the  great  river — itself  re- 
vealed in  far-off  silver  spots.  The  third  day  we 
struck  out  boldly  into  the  almost  untrodden 
prairies,  bearing  quite  to  the  west.  The  sixth 
day,  having  marched  about  ninety  miles,  we  turned 
more  to  the  south,  crossing  a  vast,  elevated,  and 
nearly  level  plain,  turning  its  branches  on  either 
side  into  two  branches  of  the  Blue  river.  Thus, 
without  an  obstacle  for  fifteen  miles,  we  reached 
and  encamped  on  its  banks.  We  had  the  company 
of  an  afternoon  rain,  which  lasted  us  for  the  night. 
Thus  '  to  sleep'  wet  is  '  perchance  to  dream'  in- 
deed for  young  campaigners.  It  was  just  bad 
enough  to  elicit,  the  jest  of  '  seeing  the  ele- 
phant;' but  an  amateur,  who,  in  addition,  here 
lost  a  horse,  was  supposed  to  have  considered  it  a 
poor  joke. 

"  We  fortunately  struck  the  Blue,  where  the 
pioneers  soon  made  a  ford  practicable  for  our 
wagons.  This  is  a  difficult  undertaking,  to  lead 
three  hundred  heavily  arjpned  men  for  four  months 
beyond  communications.     It  is  not  thus  the  Euro- 


pean marches  or  goes  to  war.  The  foresight  of 
much  experience  is  requisite.  Accordingly,  we 
are  incumbered  with  seventeen  wagons,  although 
the  rations  are  greatly  shortened ;  cattle  are 
driven,  and  buffalo  much  depended  on. 

"  The  seventh  day,  leaving  the  Blue,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  northwest,  between  two  tributaries  from 
that  direction,  we  soon  espied  on  a  distant  ridge 
the  white  wagon  tops  of  the  Oregon  emigrants — 
mere  dim  specks  on  the  horizon  ;  we  gradually  ap- 
proached, and  in  a  few  hours  met. 

"  Here  was  a  vast  thoroughfare — a  broad  and 
well-worn  road — better  than  a  macadamized  one  ; 
it  is  the  longest  and  best  natural  road  in  the  world. 
Endless  seemed  the  procession  of  wagons  ;  mostly 
light,  and  laden  rather  with  family  goods  and  chil- 
dren than  heavier  wares,  for  teams  averaging  per- 
haps two  yokes  of  oxen.  We  inquired,  and  found 
that  we  had  seen  a  mere  rear-guard  ;  and  some 
three  hundred  other  wagons,  or  families,  were  said 
to  be  in  advance.  This  was  cause  to  tremble  for 
our  sole  resource  for  forage.  The  grass  is  back- 
ward and  full  short  at  best ;  and  these  Romulus- 
ites — these  foster-children  of  the  Missouri  bear, 
(see  the  state  arms,)  we  knew,  take  vast  herds 
of  cattle,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old  ;  and  we  cannot 
say,  like  Abraham  to  Lot,  '  if  thou  will  take  the 
left  hand  I  will  take  the  right.' 

"  Having  progressed  about  twenty  miles  we 
turned  off  to  a  small  branch  of  the  Blue,  where  we 
found  that  our  friends  in  advance  had  left  their 
mark.     Here  we  had  a  frost. 

"  This  little  creek  has  made  a  section  of  about 
twenty  feet  through  a  stratum  of  yellow  adhesive 
clay.  At  its  foot  was  found  a  mammoth  tooth,  of 
which  I  obtained  possession  ;  the  roots  are  nearly 
all  gone  ;  but,  exclusive  of  them,  it  is  two  and  a 
half  inches  long,  two  broad,  but  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  thick  on  one  side,  and  only  one  fourth  on 
the  other.  My  guess  is  that  it  is  the  smallest 
grinder  of  a  herbivorous  animal.  Can  there  be 
much  doubt  but  that  the  skeleton  might  there 
be  found  in  situ,  to  borrow  a  mineralogical  ex- 
pression 1 

rt  On  the  26th  we  were  off  betimes,  highly  de- 
sirous to  '  head'  the  very  leading  '  captain'  of  this 
vast  migration  ;  for  we  fear  that,  worse  than  the 
myriads  of  locusts  which  we  saw  east  of  the 
Blue,  they  will  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  grass  at 
all  the  spots  where  it  is  necessary  to  encamp  for 
water. 

"  After  a  very  long  march  a  camp-ground  was 
sought  at  a  small  branch,  fringed  as  usual  with 
small  tress  trees — which  are  an  unerring  indication 
of  water  in  the  prairies  ;  but  the  grass  was  found 
so  backward  and  well-grazed,  that  we  were  forced 
to  countermarch  and  retrace  our  steps  above  half  a 
mile  to  a  low  spot,  where  it  was  to  be  found. 
Then  had  our  soldiers,  weary  with  the  long  slow 
march,  in  addition  to  their  usual  toil  of  grooming 
horses,  pitching  tents,  cooking,  &c.  (making  their 
extemporaneous  settlement  in  the  wilderness)  to 
go  afoot  this  long  half  mile  and  load  themselves 
with  wood  and  water.  Such  is  a  peace  campaign  ; 
but  cheerfulness  makes  all  light.  We  had  passed 
at  noon  a  beautiful  creek,  with  one  of  those  island 
groves  in  the  green  ocean  of  prairie  which  are  so 
refreshing  to  every  sense — in  whose  cool  recesses 
birds  do  congregate  and  sing  musical  greetings  : 
delightful  they  are,  with  their  cool  sparkling 
brooks,  and,  pleasing  most  from  the  contrast  to  the 
hot  bare  plains  around,  are  of  the  nature  of,  but 
more  natural  and  sweet  than,  the  rus  in  urbe. 
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After  an  hour's  enjoyment  we  part,  perhaps  for- 
ever, with  these  friendly  spots,  and  encamp,  may- 
hap, in  an  inhospitable  waste.  Such  is  the  type 
of  a  soldier's  life.  Indeed  it  gives  it  all  its  zest ; 
the  excitement  of  change  and  uncertainties,  the 
unlooked-for  pleasure,  and  the  difficulty  over- 
come. 

"  I  observed  to-day  with  pain  poor  women  trudg- 
ing along  the  weary  road.  Three  weeks  ago  they 
parted  from  every  comfort ;  severed  the  ties  of 
kindred,  of  civilization,  (and  of  country,  it  may  be 
said,)  and  their  journey  is  scarce  begun — a  poor 
150  miles,  with  1,500  more  before  them  !  What 
privations  are  here  ;  what  exposure  to  stormy 
weather,  cooking  out  of  doors :  they  must  unsex 
themselves,  and  struggle  with  all  the  sterner  toils 
which  civilization  has  happily  cast  upon  the  harder 
and  rougher  male.  Is  it  possible  that  many  of 
them  willingly  follow  thus  their  life's  partners  for 
all  the  '  worse  V  That  old  woman  of  sixty,  whom 
I  have  often  seen  dispensing  kindly  the  comforts 
and  joys  of  the  homestead  fireside,  does  she  will- 
ingly forswear  the  repose  which  her  years,  her 
virtues,  her  labors,  and  her  sex  entitle  her  to  J 
And  that  child — that  little  boy,  who,  barefooted, 
limps  along,  holding  for  assistance  to  the  hinder 
axletree  of  that  weak  old  wagon — is  his  case  to  be 
pitied  ?  Ah  !  but  he  may  one  day  be  the  '  gentle- 
man from  Oregon,'  who  arrived  in  last  night's  cars, 
and  to-day  takes  his  seat  in  his  arm-chair  in  the 
capitol. 

"  But  there  was  a  wedding  last  night !  That 
damsel  takes  things  coolly  as  they  come.  She 
is  a  fine  girl  for  a  new  country.  Beware,  ye 
suckers,  after  the  romantic  !  Cry  not  Eureka  ! 
and  straightway  with  bold  imagination  found  a 
love  story  with  intricate  plot  of  a  maid  of  the 
mountain,  who  was  wooed  and  won  by  a  bold 
horseman  of  the  prairie  desert,  and,  scorning  silken 
dalliance  and  trifling  forms,  yielded  her  hand, 
possibly,  over  the  arching  neck  of  prancing  steed  ; 
for  ruthlessly  I  shall  wave  my  wand  of  truth,  and, 
presto  !  the  fabric  will  vanish.  Thus,  then  it  fell 
out.  A  driver  of  oxen,  a  homespun  matter-of-fact 
lad — not  even  a  '  leathej;  stocking,'  but  clad  in 
dirty  woollen — having  for  some  time  observed  with 
longing  eyes  a  fair  neighbor — that  is,  for  three 
nights  they  had  encamped  on  the  same  streams — a 
strapping  lass,  who  was  the  possessor  of  the  extra 
attraction  of  a  beautiful  red  blanket — that  is,  an 
extra  blanket ;  and  he,  all  weary  and  cold  of 
nights,  (and  that  accursed  frost!)  with  nothing 
between  him  and  the  rugged  earth  but  a  worn  and 
well-singed  blanket,  thus  forlorn  and  tempted  by 
the  splendid  dower,  and  struck,  too,  with  the  obvi- 
ous truth  that  two  can  sleep  warmer  than  one — he 
bluntly  proposed  ;  the  kind  she  consented  to  share 
his  fate  and  her  blanket ;  and  they  were  wed  ! 
Thus  clearly  a  mariage  de  convenance.  I  defy 
all  story-tellers  to  make  anything  further  of 
it.  But  Oregon  will  surely  be  peopled  in  due 
season. 

"  May  26th,  we  quitted  early  our  camp-ground, 
and  soon  approached  that  far  western  and  longest 
branch  of  the  Blue,  which  seems  to  fulfil  its  des- 
tiny in  leading  the  Missourians,  by  its  hospitable 
waters  and  fuel,  in  the  direct  route  of  their  new 
West ;  and,  having  ministered  to  all  his  pressing 
wants,  turns  him  over — the  '  divide' — to  the  like 
friendly  offices  of  the  great  Platte — in  late  par- 
lance, the  Nebraska,  which  honest  river  is  thus 
too  desired  to  stand  godfather  to  a  most  iniquitous 
territory,  to  people  which  the  political  hacks  of  a 


very  late  day  were  willing  to  break  all  the  last  and 
most  binding  pledges  of  their  country's  faith — her 
voluntary  and  most  solemn  and  plain  obligations 
to  the  congregated  remnants  of  many  of  the  weak, 
ignorant,  and  helpless  tribes  of  the  red  man  ;  and 
the  motives  assigned  were  ridiculous,  the  assump- 
tions false,  the  ignorance  great. 

"  Approaching  this  other  Blue,  from  its  hill-tops 
we  were  struck  with  the  beauty  of  its  vicinity,  in- 
dented far  and  deeply  with  narrow  vales  of  a  thou- 
sand shapes,  their  soft  green  dotted  and  fringed 
with  the  blue-green  oaks.  After  this  introduction, 
the  road  led  us  away  again  on  a  high  plain,  where 
we  were  for  hours  out  of  sight  of  all  of  earth  but 
grass.  But  soon  we  saw  before  us  a  long  line  of 
wagons,  with  a  vast  herd  of  cattle.  Approach- 
ing and  passing  as  rapidly  as  we  might,  we  learned 
that  several  such  companies  were  some  days  gone 
on.  The  cattle  were  grazing  like  buffalo  on  the 
prairie,  and  I  estimated  them  at  their  real  num- 
ber of  one  thousand  ;  and  then  I  was  convinced, 
by  comparison,  that  from  one  spot,  by  turning 
my  head,  I  had  seen  at  least  two  hundred  thou- 
sand buffaloes. 

"  We  descended  at  evening  into  the  wide  sa- 
vannas of  the  Blue  to  make  our  night  camp. 

"  A  few  hours  after  I  had  written  the  last  sen- 
tence, a  hurricane  passed  over  the  camp.  No 
night  was  ever  darker  ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  ; 
many  tents  were  prostrated.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
recording  the  impressions  made  on  my  mind  in  the 
moments  of  uneasiness  and  awe  by  this  storm,  the 
most  remarkable  in  its  sounds  I  ever  heard.  I 
imagined  that  vast  multitudes  of  the  wild  horse 
and  buffalo  rushed  madly  over  the  earth,  following 
some  extinct  mammoth  animal  revisiting  its  an- 
cient haunts,  and  uttering  at  each  moment  a 
bellowing  roar  !  The  furious  wind  was  sound- 
ing in  the  canvass  of  many  tents  ;  the  incessant 
thunders  strangely  played  a  sonorous  bass  accom- 
paniment. • 

"  Next  morning  a  bright  sun  set  us  all  to  rights 
by  9  o'clock.  We  still  ascended  this  Western 
Blue  ;  crossing  now  and  then  the  feet  of  the  hills 
protruding  into  the  bottoms  ;  at  times  winding 
through  some  great  ravine  or  sandy-gully,  washed 
by  the  rains  of  ages.  The  little  river  was  now  a 
turbid,  rushing  stream  ;  its  bottoms,  a  fourth  of  a 
mile  wide,  begin  sensibly  to  lessen  ;  the  grass  is 
very  deficient  from  drought ;  but,  turning  short 
down  from  a  high  bluff,  at  the  camping  hour  we 
fortunately  found  a  sweet  little  valley  and  bottom, 
where  the  grazing  was  good,  and  was  as  fresh  and 
beautiful  as  late  showers  and  green  groves  could 
make  it. 

"  May  29. — To-day,  just  as  yesterday,  we 
marched  some  twenty-two  miles,  following  the 
stream,  passing  near  night  a  small  emigrant  party. 
When  desirous  of  making  the  night  halt,  we  found 
that  grass  was  scarcely  to  be  had  far  or  near  ;  and, 
after  a  long  search,  the  squadrons  were  necessarily 
dispersed  over  a  half  mile.  This  day  a  cool  wind 
has  blown  freshly  from  the  north,  pure  and  in- 
vigorating, such  as  it  is  a  pleasure  to  breathe. 
The  hills  are  diluvial — mere  sand,  with  a  soil  that 
scarcely  supports  a  thin  sod.  As  the  hills  break 
off,  they  are  washed  by  the  rains  into  fantastical 
shapes  of  white  sand  that  prettily  contrast  the  sur- 
rounding verdure.  Many  slopes  beyond  the  stream 
are  clothed  with  a  tall  old  growth  of  grass  exactly 
resembling  ripe  wheat.  Adjoining  are  weed  stub- 
bles, with  dead  trees,  whijh,  together,  are  the  pic- 
ture of  corn-fields  with  girdled  trees.     These  sur- 
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round  green  hills  and  meadows,  with  groves  and 
shrubbery,  which  we  easily  imagine  conceal  a 
mansion-house.  Such  beauties,  to  be  seen  on  the 
stream  in  a  day's  ride,  must  deceive  no  one,  for 
beyond  all  is  barren  ;  and  this  vast  territory,  be- 
tween the  frontier  and  the  mountains,  has  not  ten 
trees  of  all  sorts  to  the  square  mile,  and  is,  much 
of  it,  little  better  than  a  sand  desert  ;  even  game 
is  not  found. 

"  Last  night  we  had  an  arrival  of  an  officer  of  the 
Topographical  Engineers,  with  astronomical  in- 
struments. We  shall  thus  be  enabled,  in  our  far- 
reaching  expedition,  to  make  important  additions 
to  a  geographical  knowledge,  so  much  needed,  of 
these  semi-deserts.  The  longitude,  for  instance, 
of  Jackson  Grove,  has  been  in  debate  between  ours 
and  the  Texan  government.  That  is  the  point 
where  Captain  Cooke,  of  the  First  Dragoons, 
performed  the  difficult  and  disagreeable  duty  of 
disarming  a  large  force  of  Texan  rovers,  with  the 
name  of  troops,  whom  he  surprised  within  our 
frontier,  and  pursued  across  the  Arkansas  river, 
but  at  a  point,  as  he  believed,  east  of  the  boundary 
line. 

"  Marching  later  than  usual  this  morning,  there 
was  no  expectation  of  leaving  the  Blue  ;  but,  after 
six  miles,  we  found  that  we  were  ascending  the 
elevated  and  apparently  nearly  level  plain,  (called 
a  'divide,')  where,  in  twenty-three  miles,  no 
water  could  be  found,  Unless  pools  of  the  late 
rain. 

"  We  passed,  midway,  at  such  a  pool,  an  emi- 
grant party  of  twenty-four  wagons.  These,  as  a 
specimen,  were  ascertained  to  be  composed  of 
thirty-one  men,  thirty-two  women,  and  sixty-one 
children  ;  they  had  two  hundred  and  twelve  head 
of  cattle.  We  also  met,  on  the  ridge.  Pawnees 
with  some  two  hundred  horse-loads  of  dried  buffalo 
meat,  which  they  were  conducting  to  their  village, 
perhaps  seventy  miles  below,  on  the  Platte.  This 
is  a  temporary  supply.  After  getting  their  corn 
fairly  under  way  the  whole  tribe  will  move  off  on 
their  '  summer  hunt.' 

"  We  arrived  on  the  hills  of  sand  bordering  the 
remarkable  valley  of  the  Platte  near  sundown.  At 
our  feet  lay  two  miles  of  level  savanna  ;  the  waters 
of  the  broad  river  were  nearly  concealed  by  Grand 
Island,  which  is  sixty  miles  long,  and,  like  all 
others,  well  wooded.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a 
tree  on  either  shore  of  the  Platte.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful sight.  The  squadrons  winding  along  a  gentle 
curve,  two  a-breast,  over  the  fresh  well-washed 
young  grass,  which  the  slant  rays  of  a  clear  sun 
made  brilliant.  The  horses  had  a  gallant  bearing  : 
fifty  blacks  led,  fifty  grays  followed,  then  fifty 
bays,  next  fifty  chestnuts,  and  fifty  blacks  closed 
the  procession  ;  the  arms  glittered,  the  very  horse- 
shoes shone  twinkling  on  the  moving  feet.  It  was 
a  gay  picture,  set  in  emeralds.  Just  then  a  hare, 
of  the  large  black-eared  species  found  here, 
bounded  away  from  the  head  of  the  column, 
pursued  by  a  swift  dog.  It  was  a  beautiful 
chase  for  a  mile  over  the  greensward,  which  we 
halted  to  witness,  but  the  hare  proved  the  fleeter 
animal . 

"  The  broad  valley  of  the  Platte  is  nearly  level, 
rising  but  from  two  to  five  or  six  feet  above  the 
ordinary  height  of  the  water.  It  is  composed  of 
sand,  through  which  the  river  spreads  to  its  level. 
There  is  no  rising  above  the  universal  flatness, 
which  resembles  the  Delaware  near  its  mouth. 
You  have  a  horizon  of  green  meadows,  and  fre- 
quently, too,  of  water.    We  had  marched  two  hun- 


dred and  fifty  miles  (in  part  as  explorers)  in  twelve 
days. 

"May  30. — The  trumpet  sounds  of  reveille 
called  us  forth  this  morning,  as  usual,  under  arms, 
and  we  instantly  witnessed  a  scene  of  beauty  and 
sublimity  such  as  the  wanderer  over  the  earth  sees 
now  and  then  when  least  expected.  Above  the 
illimitable  plain  to  the  west,  dotted  with  white 
wagons  and  vast  herds  grazing,  black  clouds, 
tossed  by  a  gale,  came  thundering  on  wrathfully, 
as  the  lightnings  leaped  from  mass  to  mass,  and 
from  beneath  the  sympathetic  river  rolled  forth  in 
angry  waves  of  dusty  hue.  To  the  east  the  sun 
was  rising,  dispensing  a  rosy  glory  over  the  calm 
and  fleecy  cloud-mists  of  his  hemisphere,  which 
was  caught  and  reflected  back  by  the  dancing 
waves  of  the  broad  waters.  It  seemed  a  rebellion 
of  the  Powers  of  Darkness  against  the  Spirit  of 
Light.  Then  three  hundred  men  uprose  the  midst 
upon  the  placid  green,  the  sun  shone  forth,  and 
the  threatening  storm  melted  into  rain.  This  was 
a  wondrous  reality,  breaking,  all  unprepared,  at 
early  morning,  on  eyes  that  had  been  closed  the 
still  night  long,  and  on  minds  just  roused  from 
dreams  of  quiet  home-scenes. 

'■'■Now,  as  I  write,  all  is  reversed  :  the  sun  sinks 
serenely  on  the  western  wave,  while,  in  the  east, 
a  dark  cloud  mutters  a  menace  of  its  power  in  the 
coming  night.  Sad  types  of  the  world's  doings, 
and  the  busy  varying  warfare  of  good  and  evil. 
To-day  we  rest. 

St.  George." 
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What,  all  war  wrong? 

Yes,  says  the  Peace  man. 

Then  the  war  which  gained  American  Inde- 
pendence, our  glorious  Revolutionary  war,  was 
wrong ! 

It  was. 
,     Then,   sir,  tell  me   this,  if  you  can.     Where 
would  our  great,  prosperous,   and  happy  country 
have  been  at  this  moment,  but  for  that  war  ? 

I  will  tell  you.  It  would  have  been  more 
prosperous,  more  moral,  and  happier  than  it  now 
is. 

You  cannot  surely  believe  such  an  absurdity. 
Wonderfully  prosperous  and  happy  we  should  be, 
no  doubt,  remaining  to  this  hour  under  the  tyranny 
of  Great  Britain  ! 

There  is  your  mistake,  my  friend.  You  take 
it  for  granted,  without  examination,  that  we 
could  never  have  freed  ourselves  from  British 
domination,  except  by  war.  Now,  I  say,  that  we 
should  have  attained  independence  as  effectually, 
as  speedily,  as  honorably,  and  under  very  much 
more  favorable  circumstances,  if  we  had  not  re- 
sorted to  arms. 

Very  well :  now  show  me  how  it  could  have 
been  done. 

Our  fathers  might  have  accomplished  this  ob- 
ject, great  as  it  was,  merely  by  taking  the  course 
which  the  society  of  Friends  took  to  maintain 
their  rights,  and  by  which,  though  a  small  and 
despised  body  of  men,  they  compelled  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  governments  to  recognize  and 
protect  those  rights.  This  course  consisted  of 
three  things.  1st.  A  steady  and  quiet  refusal 
to  comply  with  unjust  requisitions  ;  2d.  Public 
declarations  of  their  grievances,  and  demands 
for  redress ;  and  3d.  Patient  endurance  of  what- 
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ever  violence  was  used  to  compel  their  sub- 
mission. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  steady 
perseverance  in  a  course  like  this  will  ultimately 
succeed,  wherever  the  cause  is  just.  Because 
"  moral  might  is  always  on  the  side  of  right;" 
and  because  governments  are  composed  of  men, 
and  not  of  brutes. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  our  fathers 
had  acted  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  and 
see  what  the  various  stages  of  the  process  would 
have  been.  In  every  part  of  the  contest,  they 
strictly  adhere  to  the  principles  above  stated. 
They  carefully  refrain,  from  violence,  constantly 
remonstrate  against  the  oppressive  acts,  and  perse- 
vere in  passive  resistance. — When  the  taxed  tea 
is  brought  to  their  shores,  they  universally  abstain 
from  the  use  of  it.  It  lies  undemanded  in  the 
ware-houses,  and  thus  the  plan  of  taxation,  as  far 
as  that  article  goes,  is  as  completely  defeated  as  it 
could  have  been  by  violence  and  robbery.  When 
the  stamped  paper  is  taxed,  they  carry  on  their 
business  without  it.  This  involves  great  diffir 
culty,  inconvenience,  and  embarrassment  of  busi- 
ness. No  matter !  They  are  patriots,  and  will- 
ing to  suffer  for  their  country  ;  and  the  evils  thus 
endured  are  infinitely  less  than  the  calamities  of 
war.  If  direct  taxes  are  laid  upon  them,  they 
quietly,  but  universally,  refuse  payment.  Their 
property  is  seized  and  sold  to  raise  the  tax.  They 
patiently  submit  to  this  evil,  for  their  country's 
sake,  and  rejoice  that  it  is  so  slight  in  comparison 
with  war.  Imprisonment,  insult,  and  abuse  of 
every  kind,  are  added  to  enforce  the  oppressive 
acts  of  parliament.  Still  no  violence  is  used, 
either  for  defence  or  retaliation  ;  but  petitions,  re- 
monstrances, delegations  are  multiplied  as  the 
occasions  for  them  recur.  When  all  these  mea- 
sures are  found  to  fail  of  success,  they  unite  in 
solemn  assembly  to  make  to  the  world  a  declara- 
tion of  their  wrongs,  and  pronounce  their  formal 
separation  from,  and  independence  of  the  British 
nation.  This  movement  excites  new  and  more 
violent  demonstrations  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  British  functionaries.  The  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  officers  of 
the  new  government,  are  seized  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  take  their  trial  for  high  treason.  No  oppo- 
sition is  made,  no  defence  attempted  by  the  patriot 
leaders.  They  are  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives 
in  support  of  the  liberty  of  their  country,  and  they 
rejoice  to  meet  the  danger  in  this  form,  in  which 
they  can  explain  and  defend  their  principles,  rather 
than  to  submit  their  cause  to  the  decision  of  brute 
force  on  the  battle-field,  where  their  own  fall 
would  involve  the  destruction  of  thousands  of  their 
countrymen.  They  are  tried  by  the  constituted 
authorities  of  England,  and  calmly  avow  and  de- 
fend their  revolutionary  measures.  They  are 
found  guilty,  sentenced  to  death,  and  (for  we  will 
suppose  the  worst)  actually  executed  as  traitors. 
But  their  defence,  their  bold  and  clear  explanation 
of  the  principles  of  liberty,  their  new  views  of  the 
relative  rights  and  duties  of  a  government  and 
its  subjects,  are  in  the  mean  time  eagerly  read 
and  pondered  by  all  the  British  nation.  And 
while  this  good  seed  is  taking  root  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  the  source  of  power,  let  us  return 
to  the  United  States,  and  see  what  the  revolution- 
ists, thus  suddenly  deprived  of  their  leaders,  are 
doing. 

As  soon  as  that  noble  band  of  pioneers  is  taken 
from  them,  they  choose  others  to  administer  the 


affairs  of  the  new  nation.  These,  too,  are  seized 
as  rebels.  They  immediately  elect  more.  What 
shall  the  colonial  officers  do  against  such  perti- 
nacious, yet  unresisting  opponents  1  The  whole 
population  avow  their  determination  to  be  free. 
The  whole  population  offer  themselves  for  punish- 
ment. The  prisons  are  filled  to  overflowing  with 
rebels  ;  yet  they  have  accomplished  nothing,  for 
every  man  they  meet  is  a  rebel.  What  is  to  be 
done  1  Shall  they  send  for  an  army  1  That  is 
needless,  for  their  present  force  is  unresisted. 
But  suppose  an  army  comes.  They  can  do 
nothing  but  take  prisoners  and  destroy  properly, 
and  perhaps  execute  a  few  persons  ;  for  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  they  would  not  attempt  to  put  to 
death  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  All  that 
they  do  to  enforce  obedience  renders  them  more 
odious  to  the  people,  and  nothing  is  effected  to- 
wards destroying  the  principles  of  liberty.  In- 
telligence arrives  of  the  death  of  their  leaders  in 
England.  This  adds  fuel  to  the  fire.  Their 
determination,  before  strong,  is  now  irrevocable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  news  of  their  measures, 
their  pertinacity,  and  their  non-resistance,  is  con- 
stantly going  to  the  people  of  England,  a  people 
already  moved  to  sympathy  by  the  constancy  and 
heroism  of  the  patriot  leaders,  and  already  half 
persuaded  by  the  arguments  of  those  leaders  that 
their  cause  is  just.  Can  it  be  imagined,  is  it  con- 
sistent with  the  attributes  of  human  nature  to  sup- 
pose, that  such  a  persevering  and  undaunted  de- 
fence of  principles  so  just  would  fail  of  working 
conviction  in  the  hearts  of  a  people  like  the  Eng- 
lish ?  Even  were  it  possible  for  parliament  to 
persevere  in  the  attempt  to  subjugate  such  oppo- 
nents by  force,  the  whole  English  people,  the 
whole  civilized  world,  indeed,  would  cry  out 
shame  upon  them,  and  force  them  to  abandon  the 
design,  and  finally  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  the  Americans. 

It  follows  as  a  necessary  inference  from  the 
principles  before  alluded  to,  namely,  that  moral 
might  is  always  on  the  side  of  justice,  and  that 
governors  and  legislators  are  never  destitute  of  the 
feelings  and  sympathies  of  men,  that  firm  perse- 
verance in  such  a  course  as  1  have  described  must 
have  resulted  in  the  acknowledgment  of  American 
Independence ;  and  probably  that  result  would 
have  occurred  in  much  less  time  than  was  occu- 
pied by  the  revolutionary  war.  This  will  be  made 
perfectly  clear  by  looking,  for  a  moment,  at  the 
reason  why  Great  Britain  at  last  gave  up  the  con- 
test. Did  we  conquer  that  mighty  nation  1  Not 
at  all  !  Still  less  did  they  conquer  us  !  Why, 
then,  did  not  the  war  continue  ]  Simply  and 
solely  because  Great  Britain  was  tired  of  fighting  ! 
absolutely  wearied  out  by  contention  and  its 
necessary  consequences !  Would  not  a  similar 
pertinacity  in  time  produce  the  same  effect  with- 
out the  use  of  physical  force  J  I  say,  we  should 
certainly  in  this  way  have  attained  our  Indepen- 
dence. 

We  will  now  suppose  this  object  effected.  Let 
us  see  what  evils  the  pacific  course  has  produced, 
in  comparison  with  the  evils  actually  resulting 
from  the  revolutionary  war. 

1st.  Loss  of  Life.  We  will  make  a  liberal 
estimate,  and  allow  that  one  thousand  persons 
have  been  executed  as  traitors,  after  deliberate 
trial  and  sentence  ;  and  that  ten  thousand  (men, 
women,  and  children)  have  been  slain,  unresist- 
ing, by  the  exasperated  British  soldiers.  ,Upon 
this  enormously  exaggerated  supposition  we  have 
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eleven  thousand  lives  lost.  But  it  is  computed 
that  a  hundred  thousand  Americans  perished 
during  the  eight  years  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
We  have,  then,  a  direct  saving  of  eighty-nine 
thousand  lives  of  American  citizens  by  pacific 
measures.  This  alone  should  decide  the  ques- 
tion in  favor  of  peace.  But  we  have  other  con- 
siderations. 

2d.  Expense  direct  and  indirect.  Com- 
merce, trade,  and  manufactures  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  suspended,  and  a  large  amount  of 
property  has  been  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  de- 
vastations of  the  enemy.  But  all  this  would  have 
happened  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  war ;  and  the 
non-resisting  policy  has  saved  us  the  enormous 
expense  of  supporting  an  army  and  navy,  and  of 
building  and  equipping  fortifications.  The  direct 
expense  of  the  revolutionary  war  to  our  country  is 
estimated,  by  Pitkin,  at  $  135,000,000.  The 
same  author  has  stated  the  direct  expense  of  our 
military  operations  since  that  war,  to  be  more 
than  $300,000,000.  All  this  at  least,  $435,- 
000,000,  we  should  have  saved  by  the  pacific 
policy. 

3d.  The  interests  of  morality  and  religion. 
If  a  whole  people  have  such  a  sense  of  their  duty 
to  God  as  to  refuse  to  protect  themselves  by 
means, which  he  has  forbidden,  they  will  not  be 
likely  to  neglect  either  to  recognize  his  hand,  or 
implore  his  protection,  throughout  the  struggle. 
The  Sabbath  has  been  strictly  observed,  and  the 
supplications  of  the  nation  have  arisen  more 
ardently  than  ever  to  Him  who  holds  the  hearts 
of  kings  in  his  hand.  The  mass  of  the  people, 
having  their  minds  intently  fixed  on  the  great 
struggle  between  liberty  and  oppression,  and 
anxiously  watching  the  contest  of  faith,  love,  pa- 
tience and  hope,  against  carnal  weapons,  have 
been  strongly  withheld  both  from  trifling  amuse- 
ments and  vicious  indulgences.  At  the  close  of 
the  struggle,  therefore,  the  interests  of  religion 
and  morality  are  more  flourishing  than  at  its  com- 
mencement. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  long  train 
of  moral  evils  which  crowd  in  the  track  of  our 
revolutionary  war.  Intemperance,  which  has  now 
become  so  extensively  the  disgrace  of  our  land, 
unquestionably  had  its  origin  in  the  daily  rations 
of  spirit  served  to  the  revolutionary  army  and 
navy.  Sabbath-breaking  was  abhorred  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  pious  pilgrims,  until  war,  which 
knows  no  Sabbath,  broke  over  the  appropriate 
employments  of  that  day,  and  the  reverence  due 
to  it.  Licentiousness,  the  proverbial  inmate  of 
every  camp,  and  profaneness,  a  vice  almost  uni- 
versal among  soldiers,  have  fearfully  increased 
since  their  toleration  in  the  revolutionary  army 
and  navy.  Then  the  whole  spirit  and  prac- 
tice of  war  produce  a  slight  estimation  of  the 
value  of  human  life.  Habits  of  plunder  destroy 
that  regard  which  we  naturally  feel  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  private  property.  The  absolute  and  un- 
conditional obedience  demanded  by  military  supe- 
riors, takes  away  the  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility to  God.  In  short,  war  is  permitted  to  sus- 
pend all  the  rules  of  morality. 

The  loss  of  $400,000,000,  and  even  the  de- 
struction of  100,000  lives,  appear  but  trifling 
evils,  in  comparison  with  the  enormous  depra- 
vation of  moral  habits  and  religious  principles 
which  the  revolutionary  war  has  produced  in  this 
nation. 


The  considerations  above  mentioned  entirely 
satisfy  me  not  only  that  we  should  have  gained 
our  independence-,  but  that  we  should  have  been 
more  prosperous,  better  and  happier  than  we  now 
are,  had  there  been  no  revolutionary  war. 

So  much  for  positive  results  of  the  non-resis- 
tance plan.  It  may  now  be  well  to  look  at  the 
subject  iii  another  aspect,  and  see  what  results 
would  not  have  taken  place,  had  our  ancestors 
been  magnanimous  enough,  honorable  enough, 
Christian  enough,  to  refuse  to  fight  with  Great 
Britain. 

Having  gained  their  independence  in  the  mode 
above  mentioned,  most  assuredly  they  would  not 

HAVE    CONTINUED    TO    HOLD    THEIR    FELLOW-CREA- 
TURES   IN    SLAVERY. 

Upon  this  point  we  cannot  be  mistaken.  Men 
who  had  been  led  by  Christian  principle  to  regard 
the  rights  and  abstain  from  the  destruction  of 
their  enemies,  could  not  have  deliberately  pursued 
a  system  of  oppression  and  fraud  against  their 
former  fellow-sufferers.  Men  who  had  so  strongly 
demonstrated  their  belief  in  the  doctrine,  that  the 
whole  human  race  are  alike  entitled  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  could  not 
have  systematically  manufactured  and  used  whips, 
chains,  handcuffs  and  branding-irons.  They  would 
not  have  kept  back  the  hire  of  the  laborer ; 
they  would  not  have  taken  away  the  key  of 
knowledge  ;  they  would  neither  have  denied  the 
theory  nor  shrunk  from  the  practice  of  imme- 
diate emancipation.  They  would  certainly  have 
been,  in  truth  as  well  as  in  pretence,  a  free 
people. 

Again.  They  would  not  have  proceeded  to  de- 
fraud, corrupt,  and  exterminate  the  original  in- 
habitants of  this  country.  They  would  neither 
have  deprived  the  Indians  of  their  lands,  nor  sup- 
plied them  with  liquid  fire,  nor  broken  their  faith, 
plighted  in  solemn  treaties,  nor  expended  the 
revenues  of  the  country  in  making  war  upon  them. 
How  much  treasure,  how  much  blood,  how  many 
precious  lives,  how  many  immortal  souls,  might 
they  have  saved  ! 

Lastly.  They  would  not  have  admitted  the 
system  of  violence  and  retaliation  as  a  constituent 
part  of  their  own  government.  Having  forgiven 
their  foreign  foes,  they  would  have  pursued  the 
like  Christian  course  towards  every  domestic 
enemy.  Having  conquered  by  suffering  in  the 
great  contest  between  nations,  they  would  have 
trusted  to  the  same  means  for  overcoming  all 
minor  evils.  So  far  from  depending  on  the  gal- 
lows, the  prison,  the  stocks,  the  whipping-post, 
for  peace  and  quietness,  they  would  utterly  have 
rejected  all  such  barbarous  instruments,  and  sub- 
stituted for  them  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  hope,  patience,  meek- 
ness. And,  doing  thus,  they  would  have  found 
the  word  of  God  a  sure  reliance  ;  the  whole  armor 
of  God  a  safe  protection. 

A  fatal  disease  has  been  at  work  amongst  the 
grouse  for  these  four  or  five  weeks  past,  over  all 
the  hills  in  Forfarshire,  and  other  districts  in 
Scotland.  They  are  to  be  found  dead  in  great 
numbers  on  the  mountains,  but  particularly  by  the 
sides  of  small  rivulets  and  mountain  springs. 
The  birds  have  been  carefully  examined  ;  they 
manifest  no  external  symptoms  of  distemper,  or 
injury  inflicted  ;  they  are  quite  plump  and  full  of 
flesh. — Atlas. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

High  and  low,  east  and  west,  Mrs.  Luke  had 
vowed  a  residence  of  four  years  on  the  continent 
to  finish  Robina,  and  she  heroically  devoted  her- 
self to  the  same  length  of  exile.  Poor  lady,  she 
little  guessed  what  she  so  rashly  undertook.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  she  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  other  guardians  to  take  her  daughter 
abroad  ;  but  Mr.  Ewins  first  yielded  to  importu- 
lity,  and,  next,  Bob  Pirgivie,  whose  peculiar  de- 
partment was  looking  after  the  pecuniary  concerns 
of  the  heiress. 

For  two  years  there  was  much  less  intelligence 
of  the  travellers  than  their  female  friends  at  home 
sotild  have  wished.  During  this  period,  Mrs.  Mark 
Lulce  had  remained  near  her  daughter — at  Bou- 
logne, at  Versailles,  at  Tours,  and  latterly  in  Paris. 
Sometimes  she  was  really  seen  by  persons  from  the 
west  of  Scotland ;  but  much  more  frequently, 
Mrs.  Luke  was  imagined  to  have  been  met  with 
under  very  extraordinary  circumstances.  Her 
marriage  was  reported  in  her  native  circles  at  least 
once  in  every  three  months. 

In  the  mean  time,  old  Mrs.  Luke  died  one  after- 
noon, and  had  her  repositories  effectually  ransacked 
by  her  attendant  gossips — our  now  venerable,  but 
still  active  spinsters  of  the  Trongate.  Several 
letters  were  found  addressed  by  Mysie  to  her 
"deaf  grandmother,"  which  threw  some  faint 
light  upon  the  motions  of  the  absentees.  The 
first  was  dated  Boulogne.  We  shall  give  but 
one  extract: — "After  unpacking  our  trunks  to 
get  out  our  new  London  mourning,  we  dressed, 
and  drove  out  to  the  chateau,  which  means  a  cas- 
tle, but  not  one  like  Dumbarton  or  Inverary,  nor 
yet  Loudon,  or  Cassillis  House.  I  was  so  afraid 
— and  so  was  mamma  herself  a  little — to  meet 
this  grand  Madame  Didot  we  had  heard  so  much 
about!  But,  dear  grannie,  only  guess  who  she 
was  !  I  give  you  and  Grizzy,  your  lass,  nine 
guesses.  Who  but  our  own  old  Miss  Dedham, 
become  very  like  a  painted  French  lady  !  Mam- 
ma found  her  out  at  once  ;  and  so  did  I,  and  was 
very  glad  to  see  her  ;  but  she  could  not  recollect 
us  at  first  at  all,  nor  speak  any  English  to  us. 
Mamma  was  so  mad  at  the  Stronachs  for  sending 
us  to  her!  But,  dear  grannie,  you  must  not  say 
one  word  of  this  to  Miss  Parlane  or  Miss  Betty 
Bogle — for  mamma  says  they  are  such  horrid, 
vulgar  gossips ;  and  she  does  not  wish  any  one, 
not  even  the  Stronachs,  to  know  that  Madame 
Didot  was  formerly  the  Smythes'  nursery-gover- 
ness, and  ours,  as  it  might  hurt  their  feelings." 

"  The  impertinent  little  cuttie  ! — like  mother 
like  dochter!"  exclaimed  Miss  Parlane.  "Miss 
Betty  Bogle,  indeed !  But  go  on,  mem — fine 
doings,  truly  !" 

"  Sir  Ogilvy  Fletcher,  who  is  here,  and  many 
other  grand  gentlefolks,  told  mamma  that  Mons. 
Didot  (Mons.  means  Mr.)  was  formerly  his  valet 
de  place  at  Paris.  You  don't  know  what  that  is  ; 
hut  it  is  very  like  a  flunkie  with  you.  I  have 
already  been  at  three  different  schools  here,  and 
mamma  in  five  French  boarding-houses.  Though 
there  is  very  genteel  society,  and  many  officer 
gentlemen  and  their  ladies  in  them,  mamma  does 
so  long  for  a  comfortable  house  of  her  own  again  ! 
There  is  no  breakfast,  and  no  comfort,  mamma 
says,  and  she  hates  French  gibberish.  The 
weather  is  terribly  cold,  and  no  carpets  or  good 
fires,  and  very  ugly  dining-rooms.  I  have  had 
chilblains  all  winter  ;  and  yesterday,  when  I  went 
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to  visit  mamma,  her  face  was  swelled,  and  her 
nose  so  blue.  '0  Mysie,'  says  she,  'I  wish  we 
were  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Monkland  Canal, 
and  we  should  have  one  rousing  coal  fire.'  Dear 
Grannie,  I  wish  that  too — for  then  I  would  see 
you." 

~  Miss  Bogle  kept  silence  so  long  as  the  relation 
of  foreign  grievances  proceeded ;  but  when  the 
reader  ceased,  she  also  burst  out — "  Impertinent 
little  gipsy,  indeed,  mem !  '  Gossips,'  quoth 
she  !  My  truly,  I  'm  mistaken  if  both  mother  and 
dochter  do  not  give  the  world  plenty  of  room  for 
gossip.     But  what  are  ye  come  to  next]" 

"I'm  glad  these  papers  of  our  friend,  that's 
gone  to  a  better  place,  has  fallen  into  friendly 
hands  like  yours.  These  letters  are  not  just  for 
the  eye  of  the  fremmit,  I  'm  jalousing." 

The  next  letter,  some  years  later,  was  dated 
Versailles.  In  it,  "dear  grannie"  was  informed 
— "  Mamma  took  me  away  in  great  haste  from 
Mademoiselle  Seraphine's  school.  One  day  mam- 
ma gave  a  grand  party.  Sir  Ogilvy  was  there, 
and  several  English  gentlemen  and  ladies,  with 
Mademoiselle  and  myself,  and  two  of  the  boarders 
whose  grandfather  was  a  count — that  is  like  a 
lord  with  you.  Well,  next  morning,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  sent  mamma  a  very  polite  letter,  say- 
ing Mademoiselle  had  been  an  opera-dancer,  and 
he  remembered  her  as  such  at  Lyons — that  is,  a 
playactress,  and  a  very  naughty  woman.  My 
mother  was  so  shocked,  and  cried  her  eyes  out, 
and  talked  of  coming  home  from  such  wicked 
people,  if  Miss  Parlane  and  the  Glasgow  gossips 
would  not  laugh  at  us.  So  off  we  came  here. 
I  liked  that  school  very  well  myself.  Made- 
moiselle was  very  good-natured,  and  a  beautiful 
dancer,  and  did  not  wish  to  make  the  young  ladies 
Papists,  like  the  cross  old  governess  in  another 
school  I  was  at. 

"  Mamma  took  me  from  the  school  before  that, 
because  the  pupils  got  nothing  but  cold  French 
beans  to  breakfast,  and  sometimes  a  cup  of  chic- 
cory,  which  is  something  very  like  the  coffee  you 
give  Girzy,  for  her  breakfast,  after  you  are  done 
yourself,  and  pour  more  water  upon  the  grounds 
for  her.  It  is  not  so  nice,  to  be  sure,  as  Haw- 
kie's  milk,  which  I  got  at  Halcyon  Bank,  but  it  is 
very  well.  Mamma  talks  of  the  Bank  to  our 
friends  here  very  often  ;  and  there  is  a  tall  gen- 
tleman, whom  we  knew  at  Boulogne,  who  wishes 
to  buy  it  from  her  at  any  price  ;  but  I  hope 
mamma  won't  give  it  to  him,  as  it  was  my  father's 
place  ;  and  I  heard  Bailie  Pirgivie  one  day  say  it 
was  mine,  as  I  was  an  heiress/' 

"My  word!"  cried  Miss  Bogle,  when  the 
epistle  was  at  this  stage ;  "  but  Mysie  Luke  is 
mother's  dochter  !  She  's  a  sharp  miss.  Ye  '11 
see  a  stramash  about  the  gear  yet.  But  go  on, 
mem." 

"  The  tall  gentleman  is  called  Colonel  Rigby 
Blake  ;  and  he  is  either  an  Englishman  or  an 
Irishman,  and  not  our  countryman.  He  is  very 
attentive  to  mamma  when  she  walks  out,  and  in- 
terprets for  her  and  counts  French  money,  which 
is  not  like  our  money ;  but  I  cannot  say  I  like 
him,  he  stares  so  terribly.  He  teaches  mamma 
and  some  other  ladies  short  whist ;  and  me  tricks 
on  the  cards,  when  I  visit  my  mother.  Short 
whist  is  something  like  Catch  Honors,  which 
mamma  used  to  play  at  long  ago,  but  more  gen- 
teel ;  for  people  lose  more  money  by  it.  Dear 
grannie,  do  you  remember  when  James  Wilson 
and  I  used  to  play  at  birky  upon  your  whamled 
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mahogany  tea-board  in  dear  Glasgow  1  You  see 
I  do  not  forget  my  Scotch — mamma  calls  it  my 
Doric,  which  is  a  Greek  tongue  ;  and  I  don't 
think  she  is  so  angry  at  my  vulgar  words  now,  as 
she  used  to  be  at  home.  We  heard  from  Mr. 
Ewins  that  James  Wilson  is  learning  to  be  a  doc- 
tor at  Edinburgh  College,  that  he  may  get  a  post 
in  India;  but  he  should  not  go  there,  for  my 
geography  says,  the  climate  is  so  hot  that  people 
get  sick  and  die.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  him 
that,  grannie,  when  he  calls  for  you." 

We  cannot  longer  follow  the  juvenilities  of  this 
epistle  ;  the  most  important  part  of  which  was  a 
marginal  note,  in  the  sturdy,  stumpy  hand-writ- 
ing of  Bailie  Pirgivie,  which  Miss  Parland  imme- 
diately identified  : — M  N.  B.  To  let  Mounseer 
Colonel  Rigby  Blake  two  words  into  the  mystery, 
which  will  requite  him  for  his  instruction  of  my 
ward  in  tricks  on  the  cards." 

"  The  mystery,  Miss  Bogle !  What  can  it 
be?  There  is  something  under  this  colonel  I  can- 
not fathom  !" 

"  Colonel,  Miss  Betty  !  Just  such  a  colonel,  I 
dare  say,  as  the  chield  was,  they  called  a  captain 
in  the  cutter,  whom  Mrs.  Luke  had  the  impu- 
dence to  introduce  to  my  cousins,  the  Hawgreens, 
as  a  navy  officer  at  their  grand  banquet  some 
years  since,  though  he  turned  out  nothing  better 
than  a  kind  of  saut-water  gauger,  and  has  last 
week  married  Nelly  Stronach." 

"  But  no'  slighted  Miss  Isabella  o'  Hawgreen 
I  hope,"  said  the  other,  with  a  gentle  sneer; 
"  young  ladies*  of  family  cannot  aye  afford  to  be 
so  nice  nowadays  as  wealthy  merchants'  doch- 
ters — but  here  's  a  parcel  more  of  Miss  Luke's 
letters  in  this  drawer,  tied  up  with  a  black  ribbon. 
The  date  is  only  last  year.  It  is  marked  private, 
too — what  can  they  be  about  1  It  may  be  no' 
just  fair  to  read  them,  Miss  Penny." 

"  No'  just  fair !  What  does  the  woman  mean  1 
Do  you  think  that  I,  or  my  father's  bairn,  would 
do  a  dirty  thing,  as  if  we  were  come  o'  huxtery 
folk?"  This  was  meant  for  a  hard  hit.  "To 
be  sure,  there  is  no  written  testament  found  yet, 
authorizing  us  to  act,  so  far  as  we  have  rum- 
maged ;  but  were  not  her  last  words  to  me,  said 
in  your  hearing,  mem,  •  Tak  hame  the  six  Apos- 
tle spoons  and  the  siller  posset-pot,  Miss  Penny, 
upon  my  blessing  ;  and  letna  Jean  Sprot  get  her 
lang  fingers  ower  them — are  they  no'  a'  for  my 
dear  son's  bairn,  my  darlin'  Mysie?'  Is  not  that 
a  legal  warrandice  to  search  for  papers,  given  by 
word  of  mouth,  if  not  by  deed  o'  settlement  under 
hand  and  seal?" 

"  Certainly,  mem,"  returned  the  less  instructed 
Miss  Bogle  ;  and  she  continued— "I  have  heard 
of  the  Apostle  spoons  and  the  posset-pot,  and 
should  like  weel  to  see  them.  It  is  said  they 
have  been  amang  the  Lukes  since  the  spulyieing 
o'  Blantyre  Priory  in  the  reformation  times,  when 
their  namely  forbear — a  Mark  Luke,  too — com- 
monly called  the  Monk's  Miller,  helped  himsel'. 
— And  they  are  all  for  Miss  Mysie  ?  Well,  them 
that  ha'e  muckle  aye  get  mair — '  a  body  creeshes 
the  fat  sow's  tail,'  as  the  vulgar  by-word  gangs  ; 
but  I  aye  thought  the  posset-pot  was  to  be  yours, 
mem,  for  like  a  compliment  and  memorandum." 

Miss  Penny  was  all  unheeding  even  this  disap- 
pointment of  her  reasonable  expectations,  one 
had  poked  into  a  secret  drawer  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned eserutoire,  and  found  a  voluminous  letter, 
nor  yet  very  old  in  date,  and. that  date  Paris. 
She  read  a  few  lines,  and  the  skinny  fingers  of 


the  self-appointed  executrix  trembled  with  eager- 
ness ;  the  spectacles  vibrated  upon  her  sharp  and 
semi-transparent  nose.     It  commenced  thus  : — 

"  My  dearest  grandmother — I  have  such  a  story 
to  tell  you  !  But  you  must  not  speak  one  word 
about  it  to  anybody  in  the  world,  save  Bailie  Pir- 
givie ;  and  send  for  him  and  tell  him  as  fast  as 
ever  you  can.  But  pray  don't  tell  your  lass, 
Girzy — for  I  k^Pryou  love  to  chat  with  her — 
nor  cousin  Jean,  nor  anybody,  lest  it  should  come 
to  the  ears  of  those  spiteful  old  witches  in  the 
Trongate,  who  rejoice  so  to  get  anything  against 
poor  mamma."  "  Wha  can  the  young  cutty 
mean1?"  cried  the  indignant  reader,  laying  the 
epistle  in  her  lap.  "  Let  me  see  : — there  's  Miss 
Jenny  Catanach,  in  the  Trongate,  and  Miss 
Christy  Cammell,  and  Miss  Rachel  Rattray,  and 
Mrs.  Saunders,  the  widow " 

"  We  '11  reserve  that  point,  if  ye  please,  mem," 
rejoined  Miss  Bogle,  drily.  "  It 's  no  doubt  some 
one  of  those  respectable  ladies  that 's  meant. 
Fine  manners,  upon  my  word,  young  ladies  learn 
in  France  !  Spiteful  auld  witches  !  the  misleared 
little  limmer !  But  Mysie  Luke  will  turn  out 
Bauby  Peaston's  daughter;  and  that  ye '11  see, 
Miss  Penny,  if  ye  live  lang — and  say  then  I  said 
it.     But  go  on,  mem." 

"  Go  on ! — my  certy,  here  is  a  going-on  ! — 
Bauby  Peaston  has  kythed  at  last,"  she  said,  skim- 
ming over  the  pages,  as  if  keeping  a  look-out  for 
breakers  ahead,  and  desirous  not  to  run  foul  of 
them  in  the  dark  a  second  time.  Her  gray-green 
eyes  twinkled  with  mirthful  malice.  "  It  's  sure- 
ly something  unco  gude  that  ye  keep  it  all  to  your- 
self, Miss  Penny,"  said  her  companion  pettishly, 
but  a  quick,  creaking  footfall  was  heard — and, 
puffing,  Bob  Pirgivie — now,  like  Hamlet,  become 
"  fat  and  scant  of  breath" — suddenly  opened  the 
door  and  fairly  caught  both  ladies  in  the  manner. 

"  Ye  needna  lay  wyte  on  me,  Bailie  Pirgivie," 
whimpered  the  serving-maid  of  the  deceased,  fol- 
lowing him  into  the  room,  her  apron  at  her  eyes  : 
"  I  sent  the  lassie  to  warn  ye  the  blessed  minute 
the  breath  gaed  out  of  my  auld  mistress'  body.  I 
wat  she  had  nae  sair  warsle — she  slipped  away  like 
the  bairn  fa'ing  asleep  at  the  mother's  breast ;  and 
was  scarce  decently  streeked  when  Miss  Bogle, 
there  where  she  sits,  riped  her  pouch,  that  aye  lay 
below  her  bowster  through  her  lang  sickness,  for 
the  keys,  and  opened  the  'scrutoire,  let  me  do  or 
say " 

"  Me !  ye  audacious  quean  !  I  refer  to  Miss 
Parlane  there " 

"  Never  mind,  ladies,"  said  the  Bailie,  coolly 
whipping  up  the  letters  scattered  about — "  ye 
wanted  to  help  me  in  sealing  up  Mrs.  Luke  senior's 
effects,  I  make  no  doubt — so  let  us  set  about  it. 
I  '11  thank  ye  for  that  paper  you  are  sitting  upon, 
by  accident,  Miss  Betty." 

"  And  is  there  such  a  person  as  Mrs.  Luke 
junior,  in  the  world,  Bailie,  any  longer?"  inquired 
the  best  informed,  though  still  but  half  informed, 
Miss  Parlane. 

"  Oh,  fie,  ladies !  ye  would  not  have  Mrs.  Luke 
get  two  husbands  for  her  ain  share,  before  other 
honest  lasses  like  you  get  ane  ava,"  said  the  face- 
tious bachelor.  Devoted  as  both  the  spinsters 
were  to  showing  a  decent  respect  to  the  memory 
and  remains  of  their  ancient  friend,  abandoned  in 
her  age  by  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  they  resented 
his  ill-breeding  so  far,  that  he  was  obliged  to  make 
humble  apologies  before  they  would  agree  to 
attend  the  chesting,  as  the  doleful  and  humiliating 
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ceremony  of  placing  the  corpse  in  the  coffin  is 
named.  They  were,  however,  somewhat  concili- 
ated by  being  legally  constituted  interim  custodiers 
of  the  posset-pot  and  the  Apostle  spoons,  and 
promised  a  keepsake  when  the  spoils  were  divided 
upon  the  return  of  the  Lukes. 

The  glimpse  which  one  lady  had  obtained  of  the 
wanderings  and  aberration^if  the  heart  of  Mrs. 
Mark  Luke,  had  only  servl^^M^het  the  curiosity 
of  both.  Miss  Bogle,  who  was  still  strong,  and 
always  the  more  active  of  the  two,  wore  out  three 
pairs  of  heel-taps  in  this  "  Pursuit  of  Knowledge 
under  Difficulties."  Once  the  scent  lay  very 
strong  after  a  young  woman,  the  daughter  of  a 
lodging-house  landlady  at  Largs,  who  had  gone  to 
France  as  the  waiting-maid  of  Mrs.  Gengebre,  and 
had  in  this  capacity  crossed  Mrs.  and  Miss  Luke 
several  times,  both  on  the  continent,  at  Chelten- 
ham, and  in  London.  But  just  as  she  was  heard 
of,  and  matters  put  in  fair  train,  the  foolish  girl, 
upon  one  half-day's  courting,  married  an  American 
sailor,  and  went  off  with  him  to  Greenock,  un- 
mindful of  the  tea  to  which  Miss  Parlane  had  con- 
descended to  invite  her — nominally,  in  respect  of 
her  mother  having  been  a  nurse  in  the  Hawgreen 
family,  but,  in  reality,  on  account  of  her  superior 
continental  intelligence. 

If  so  simple  a  relation  of  the"  adventures  of  Mrs. 
Luke,  as  that  which  we  have  power  to  give, 
would  have  satisfied  her  former  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, it  might  have  been  obtained  with 
much  less  trouble  than  the  vague  and  contradictory 
account  gathered  by  Miss  Parlane  and  Miss  Bogle, 
though,  haply,  much  less  romantic  and  extra- 
ordinary. 

Mrs.  Luke  had,  in  fact,  conceived  herself  ex- 
ceedingly ill-used  by  her  husband's  settlement ; 
but  she  prudently,  and  upon  reflection,  wished  the 
affair  kept  altogether  as  quiet  as  possible.  She 
was,  at  the  same  time,  seized  with  one  of  those  fits 
of  restlessness,  orfidgetting,  which  is  so  frequently 
a  symptom  of  the  excitement  consequent  upon  any 
total  or  important  revolution  in  our  social  con- 
dition. One  clause  of  Mark's  testament,  reducing 
her  jointure  from  £500  to  £200,  contingent  upon 
her  marrying  again,  had  excited  her  especial  dis- 
pleasure. It  was  an  outrage  to  her  conjugal  affec- 
tion, an  insult  to  her  delicacy  and  prudence,  ma- 
tronly dignity,  and  maternal  tenderness. 

"  I  cannot  surely  be  suspected  of  having  coun- 
selled anything  that  must  militate  so  directly 
against  any  sma'  hope  I  might,  at  the  end  of  year- 
and-day,have  decently  ventured  to  indulge  for  my- 
self," said  the  provoking  Bailie  Pirgivie,  to  the 
ten  days'  old  widow,  winking,  at  the  same  time, 
to  his  brother-executor,  as  she  swept  through  the 
chamber  in  full  sables,  her  cambric  at  her  eyes,  in 
the  first  burst  of  resentment  at  this  Herodian 
clause.  True,  this  post-mortem  jealousy  only 
doomed  her,  under  a  penalty,  to  the  "  vowed  and 
dedicate"  condition  that  she  had  voluntarily 
affirmed  three  times  before  the  seals  were  broken, 
should  be  hers  for  life ;  but  no  merely  mortal 
widow  can  endure  such  insulting  impositions  and 
restraints  upon  personal  liberty,  and  in  a  point  so 
important.  "  I  warned  Mark  against  this  clause," 
whispered  the  bailie  to  Mr.  Ewins  : — "  Tie  up  a 
woman  in  her  will,  and  ye  set  her  red-wude  upon 
what 's  forbidden — it 's  in  the  nature  o'Am,  from 
Eve  downwards — there  will  be  nothing  but  marry- 
ing and  giving  In  marriage  in  Mrs.  Luke's  head, 
from  this  hour  forth,  and  it 's  weel  if  she  escape 
matrimonial  mischief. ' ' 


Mr.  Pirgivie's  logic  was  not  wholly  false.  The 
new-made  widow,  to  whom  such  ideas  might  not 
so  early,  or  ever,  have  occurred,  was  haunted  day 
and  night  by  curiosity  to  know  who,  of  all  their 
unmarried  acquaintance,  her  husband  could  possi- 
bly have  had  in  his  eye,  when  he  subjected  her,  at 

her  age,  to  such  conditions.     Could  it  be ,  or 

could  it  be 1     We  must  not  give  name  to 

the  showy  images  of  a  certain  baronet,  and  a 
young  advocate,  which  flitted,  like  members  of  the 
line  of  Banquo,  across  Mrs.  Luke's  fancy. 

Not  only  was  this  yoke  fixed  upon  hep  ;  but, 
after  an  insulting  preamble,  praising  her  many  vir- 
tues as  a  wife,  it  was  stated,  that,  as  Mark's 
"  dear  spouse,  Mrs.  Barbara  Peaston,  otherwise 
Luke,"  was  to  enjoy  sole  and  uncontrolled  power 
over  the  whole  fortune,  effects,  and  heritages  of 
her  late  brother,  Robert  Peaston,  Esq.,  planter, 
St.  Kitt's,  it  was  considered  unnecessary  to  give 
her  power  over  any  part  of  her  husband's  fortune, 
which  was  to  accumulate  during  the  minority  of 
her  daughter,  under  certain  restrictions  and  con- 
ditions "  hereinafter  enumerated."  In  brief,  Mr. 
Luke's  will,  honest  man  as  he  was,  displayed 
something  of  the  sordid  jealousy  of  a  narrow- 
minded  individual,  who  was  fully  better  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  money  to  himself  in  trade,  than 
of  its  best  uses  for  his  daughter. 

"  Power  over  my  brother's  heritage  !  and  that 
is  just  nothing  !"  exclaimed  the  indignant  widow. 
"Well,  I  deserved  this  at  Mark  Luke's  hands ! 
The  wife  I  made  to  him — and  the  thanks  I  have 
gotten  !"     And  a  weeping  was  heard. 

"  Pardon,  ma — dame,"  cried  Mr.  Bob — "  every 
page  of  the  testament  shows  the  great  regard  of 
our  late  friend  for  his  '  dear  and  loving  spouse  ;' 
an  I  as  you  have  sworn  against  marriage — which, 
however,  at  eight-and-forty,  is  rather  a  rash 
vow — £500  a-year,  the  life-rent  of  Halcyon 
Bank,  and  all  the  furniture,  is,  permit  me  to  say 

"No  more  about  it,  if  you  please,  sir,"  inter- 
rupted the  widow,  hastily,  but  with  dignity. 
"  Thank  God,  nothing  can  deprive  me  of  the  ap- 
probation of  my  own  conscience,  and  the  affection 
of  my  dear  child." — 

That  rich,  independent  child,  was  already  be- 
come more  important  in  her  mother's  eyes. 

— "  Or  of  a  good  liberal  allowance  for  the  board 
and  education  of  the  heiress,"  said  Mr.  Ewins,  as 
a  peace-maker  ;  "  my  friend  here  will  agree  with 
me  in  that?" 

"  Beyond  all  per  adventure,"  cried  the  hearty 
Pirgivie,  the  more  readily,  that  he  had  previously 
been  made  to  perceive  that  his  friend's  testament 
was  so  contrived  as  to  endanger  sowing  the  bitter 
seeds  of  envy  and  jealousy  between  the  mother 
and  her  only  child.  "  It  must  be  an  unreasonable 
sum  that  I  '11  think  it  my  duty  as  a  curator  to  ob- 
ject to." 

This  looked  better  ;  and  Mrs.  Luke  was  finally 
enabled  to  grumble  to  the  tune  of  £1000  a  year, 
of  which  her  frugal  fellow-executor,  the  bailie, 
assured  her  she  might  save  one  half. 

This  was  one  point  gained  ;  but  a  greater  diffi- 
culty remained.  Her  daughter,  according  to  Mrs. 
Luke's  ambitious  wishes,  must  not  only  be  edu- 
cated abroad,  but  remain  at  such  a  distance  as 
would  leave  the  matrimonial  disposition  of  the  heir- 
ess entirely  with  her  mother  ;  and,  as  a  com- 
mencement, a  reluctant  leave  was  obtained  for  one 
year  to  be  passed  at  Boulogne,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned. 
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At  the  end  of  that  period,  and  of  another  of 
double  the  length,  Mr.  Bob  threatened  to  withhold 
the  supplies,  unless  the  absentees  returned  to 
Britain  ;  but  Mr.  Ewins  would  not  consent  to  this 
extreme  measure,  and  the  time  wore  on  until 
the  heiress  had  reached  the  critical  age  of  six- 
teen. 

During  those  probationary  years,  the  path  of 
Mrs.  Mark  Luke  had  not  lain  on  primroses.  A 
woman  of  a  less  resolute  spirit  would  have  suc- 
cumbed long  before.  Some  of  her  manifold  morti- 
fications on  the  continent  were  of  a  kind  which, 
though  ludicrous,  were  too  mean  and  humiliating 
to  bear  recital.  Suffice  it  that  Napoleon  himself, 
with  his  family,  (as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  a 
general's  staff,)  never  maintained  a  bitterer  or 
more  incessant  skirmishing  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
about  household  grievances,  than  did  our  Mrs. 
Luke  with  the  ladies  conducting  the  different  pen- 
sions she  had  tried  ;  regularly  finding  every  one 
worse  than  another,  until  driven  to  the  unavoidable 
conclusion,  that,  in  her  native  country,  now  triply 
.endeared  by  distance,  she  could  have  enjoyed  more 
real  comfort  for  j£80  a  year,  than  in  France  for 
3000  livres.  The  question  of  real  comfort  is,  how- 
ever, one  upon  which  French  and  English  people 
never  will  agree  ;  and,  though  a  philosopher  of 
the  former  nation  has  asserted  that  the  only  differ- 
ence between  one  mode  of  living  and  another,  and 
even  between  such  extremes  as  Crockford's  table 
and  that  of  the  parish  work-house,  is  but  three 
months,  full  three  years  had  not  convinced  Mrs. 
Luke  of  this  great  dietetical  fact,  even  to  the 
limited  extent  of  the  difference  existing  between 
comfort  at  home  and  good  fashion  abroad.  The 
consequence  was,  that,  though,  with  the  fortitude 
of  a  martyr,  she  affirmed  her  satisfaction  and  de- 
light with  all  she  saw  abroad  to  natives  of  her  own 
country,  she  had,  in  reality,  squabbled  and  higgled 
with,  suspected  and  denounced,  almost  every 
foreigner  with  whom  she  had  come  into  contact 
for  three  years,  and  was  only  becoming  some- 
what reconciled  to  the  sinful,  reprehensible,  and 
strange  habitudes  of  the  country,  when  about  to 
leave  it. 

At  her  first  going  to  France,  all  was  bewilder- 
ment and  disappointment.  Next  came  blame  and 
abuse.  The  national  religion  was  a  crime,  the 
language  an  offence,  the  cookery  odious,  the 
wooden  fuel  beggarly,  the  household  management 
insufferable,  and  female  morals  deplorable  indeed  ! 
There  was  no  fathoming  the  iniquitous  depths  of 
their  white  and  red  paint,  or  the  falsity  of  their 
dyed  hair  and  wigs. 

In  short,  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  had  taken  abroad  a 
notion,  far  from  peculiar  to  her,  that  France  is 
one  vast  hotel  or  watering-place,  got  up  for  the 
accommodation  and  amusement  of  the  rich  Eng- 
lish, and  maintained  by,  and  for  them  ;  and  that, 
such  being  the  case,  great  ignorance  and  per- 
verseness  were  displayed  in  the  keepers  not  ren- 
dering their  dwellings,  tables,  and  usages,  more 
consonant  and  agreeable  to  British  tastes  and 
customs.  Even  French  laces,  toys,  silks,  and 
perfumes,  here  where  they  might  be  freely  and 
openly  purchased,  became  deteriorated  in  her 
eyes,  lacking  the  dear  delights  of  a  smuggle. 
Smelfungus  could  not  be  more  discontented  than 
was  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  who  secretly  grumbled 
from  Calais  on  to  Tours,  in  her  long  pilgrimage  in 
a  country  which  knew  not  of  the  glories  of  Hal- 
cyon Bank  ;  and  openly  railed  over  the  same 
ground  back  again    to  Boulogne ;    nor  did  she 


ever  discover  how  charming  a  land  was  that  in 
which  she  had  sojourned,  until  fairly  settled  in 
another. 

And,  during  this  long  expatriation,  what  of  the 
fashionable  world  had  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  not  seen  ! 
Her  vulgar  husband,  poor  man  !  rich  as  he  was, 
had  gone  to  his  grave  in  such  total  ignorance  of 
fashionable  life,  thajAbe  marvel  was  how  he  could 
rest  in  it.  ^0^ 

She  had  now  got  so  far  before  the  Smythes 
and  Stronachs,  that  she  became  doubtful  if  the 
world  of  France  had  anything  more  to  show  ; 
and  if  she  might  not  now  sit  down  for  the  remain- 
der of  her  days,  reposing  with  dignity  under  the 
laurels  of  Halcyon  Bank,  and  talking  her  neighbors 
into  amazed  silence  with  Paris  and  Versailles, 
"the  Alps,  the  Appenine,  and  the  river  Po," — 
Colonel  Rigby  Blake,  the  Count  di  Gambade, 
and  Lady  Di  Corscaden,  the  daughter  of  an  Eng- 
lish peer,  and  the  widow  of  an  Irish  baronet. 

For  her  original  introduction  to  this  high  society 
she  was  indebted  to  Sir  Ogilvy  Fletcher,  whom 
she  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  "  able  to 
oblige"  at  Boulogne;  and,  perhaps,  some  little  to 
the  attraction  of  her  tea  parties  where  small  play 
was  introduced — and  to  the  convenience  of  trifling 
loans,  frankly  advanced,  when  English  and  Irish 
remittances  proved  less  punctual  than  those  regu- 
larly supplied  to  the  day  by  Bailie  Pirgivie. 

This  initiation  certainly  cost  a  few  extra  fees  ; 
but  the  grand  principle  of  life  is  compensation. 
In  giving  teas,  making  small  presents,  lending  oc- 
casional sums,  and  studying  short  whist  under 
Colonel  Rigby  Blake  and  Lady  Di  Corscaden, 
the  time  had  passed  as  pleasantly  at  Boulogne,  as 
French  landladies  and  French-English  housekeep- 
ing would  permit,  until  a  slight  alarm  was  felt  by 
cash  running  short,  and  so  very  much  spent  ! 
Above  £700  in  one  six  months  !  and  Miss  Luke's 
pension  in  arrear  !  besides  other  debts.  It  was 
astonishing  how  the  money  could  have  all  gone.      , 

"  If  Mark  Luke  could  look  up  from  his  grave," 
sighed  Mrs.  Mark,  as,  pensively  seated  before 
her  desk,  she  gazed  and  pondered  upon  Lady  Di's 
receipt  for  £45  lent,  and  another  from  Colonel 
Rigby  Blake  for  a  larger  sum,  the  price  of  a  hand- 
some lady's  pony  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  _ 
secure  for  Miss  Luke  far  under  value,  when  his 
friend  Sir  Ogiluy  went  to  Paris.  A  random 
thought  did  dart  across  Mrs.  Luke's  mind  that 
the  handsome  pony  was  a  dear  enough  purchase, 
small  as  was  her  skill  in  horse-flesh  ;  and  that 
there  was  just  a  bare  possibility  that  the  colonel 
might  have  touched  a  "little  in  his  character  of 
negotiator  ;  but  she  dismissed  the  unworthy  sus- 
picion, as  ungenerous  towards  so  gentlemanly  and 
good-looking  a  person,  and  one  so  politely  atten- 
tive to  unprotected  women — so  marked,  indeed,  in 
his  attentions  to  herself,  that  his  friend,  Lady  Di, 
had  rallied  her  upon  it. 

Bailie  Pirgivie  showed  true  masculine  sagacity, 
when  he  prophesied  that  the  prohibitory  clause  in 
Mark's  will  would  put  mischief  into  his  widow's 
head. — Mrs.  Colonel  Rigby  Blake!  It  did  not 
sound  amiss.  But  then  the  colonel  (we  believe 
captain  was  the  home  title)  was  Irish,  on  militia 
half-pay,  and  that  forestalled,  addicted  to  exchang- 
ing and  buying  racers  and  ponies,  and  to  more 
formidab^games  than  short  whist.  Mrs.  Luke 
wanted  not  for  shrewdness  and  observation.  She 
knew  the  value  o$her  present  independent,  unhus- 
banded  condition^  and,  though  vanity  might  betray 
her  into  a  flagrant  flirtation  on  an  evening,  a  night 
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of  reflection  was,  at  any  time,  sufficient  to  restore 
the  habitual  caution  of  her  country,  and  to  divide 
empire  between  ambition  and  prudence.  Still 
she  was  but  a  woman — and  a  tied-up  widow  ! 

At  the  same  hour  that  Mrs.  Luke  was  musing, 
as  above,  over  her  paper  securities,  Colonel  Rigby 
Blake  had,  as  was  his  wont,  carried  Galignani 
and  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  to  Lady  Di's  lodg- 

"  Your  ladyship  did  not  hon^Wlrs.  Luke's  tay- 
table  last  night?"  followed  the  compliments  of 
the  morning. 

"  No,  indeed  ;  I  was  lazy,  and  comforted  myself 
with  a  Colburn,  and  nursed  my  megrim  and 
Psyche. — My  angel !  keep  down,  will  ye."  Her 
ladyship  caressed  her  fat  poodle.  "  I  hope  you 
spent  a  pleasant  evening.  "Who  rose  victor? — 
but  I  need  not  ask  that." 

"You  surely  forget,  Lady  Di,  that  there  were 
only  school  girls,  besides  Mademoiselle  Seraphine, 
and  an  eternal  dance,"  said  the  colonel,  reproach- 
fully. 

"So  I  did!"  cried  the  lady,  laughing  ;  "and 
that  you  must,  of  course,  dance  attendance. 
Well,  if  gentlemen  enjoy  exclusive  privileges, 
they  must  be  content  to  suffer  penalties  too  : — but 
I  hope  it  won't  be  for  nothing." 

"  Well,  sariously  now,  Lady  Di,  I  wish  to  take 
your  opinion,  this  morning,  of  all  mornings,  about 
that  same  affair.     You  take  me?" 

"  It  is  the  Scots  widow  must  take  you,"  re- 
turned the  lady,  gaily  breaking  the  ice. 

"  You  're  a  wag  any  way,  Lady  Di,  and  always 
was,  ma'am  ;  but  your  opinion  now  as  a  friend." 

"  Oh,  she  is  as  rich  as  a  Jewess;  and,  for  a 
Scots  woman,  not  very — oh,  I  have  met  much 
worse-mannered,  broader-brogued  Scots  ladies, 
and  of  high  rank,  too." 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  think  Mrs.  Luke  a  rather 
clever,  intelligent,  and  well-informed  woman, 
like  all  the  Scots." 

"  And  so  do  I — vastly  clever,  and  intelligent, 
and  well-informed,  with  a  clear  thousand  a  year 
— '  one  fair  daughter  and  no  more,'  and  she  an 
heiress." 

Colonel  Blake's  chops  literally  watered,  while 
his  eyes  sparkled. 

"  Oh,  d — n  the  thousand,  if  it  were  ten  of 
them  ! — What  I  look  to,  is  a  handsome,  well- 
bred,  presentable,  good-tempered  sort  of  dashing 
woman — a  good  gig  figure — and  one  who  keeps 
the  step,  as  if  to  beat  of  drum." 

"Nay,  it  is  hopeless!"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
throwing  herself  back  in  a  eonvulsion  of  laughter, 
in  which  the  gallant  lover  joined,  more,  however, 
from  sympathy  than  approbation. — "  I  see  you 
are  over  head  and  ears — furiously  in  love  {■ — Ten 
thousand  pardons,  though,  for  my  impertinence," 
she  continued,  recovering  her  position  and  gravity. 
"I  am  the  giddiest,  most  inconsequent  creature  in 
the  world ;  but,  as  I  see  you  are  really  seri- 
ous  "       •  * 

"  Sarious  as  life  and  death,  Lady  Di. " 

"I  may  assure  you,  that  I  entirely  agree  in 
your  opinion  of  my  friend,  Mrs.  Luke  :  she  really 
is  a  charming  wonran,  and  the  most  obliging  good 
creature,  and  so  grateful  for  every  small  atten- 
tion !" 


"  The  girl  is  the  only  drawback ;  but^s  she  is 
rovided   for,  and   the 
independent  pin-money 


provided   for,  and   the  mother  has  that^irifle  of 


"  Trifle,  do  you  call  it,  Colonel  Rigby  Blake! 
Upon  my  honor,  sir " 


"  A  thousand,  your  ladyship  named  it :  now  I 
have  heard  that  j£'500  is  the  outside  of  it." 

"  A  clear  thousand,  I  assure  you ;  I  have, 
indeed,  seen  Mrs.  Luke  receive  her  quarterly 
drafts  ;  and  there  is  some  great  West  India  fortune 
or  other  in  expectation,  or  reversion,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  I  shall  be  so  rejoiced  to  see  my  new 
friend,  Mrs.  Luke,  '  gentle  her  condition,"  and 
my  old  friend,  Colonel  Rigby,  wive  well.  There 
is  but  one  stipulation  I  must  make " 

"  Name  it,  my  lady  !"  said  the  colonel,  rubbing 
his  hands  ;  too  generous  to  object  to  a  lady  doing 
some  little  thing  for  herself,  who  had  the  power 
of  effectually  serving  him.  "  Sure,  what  in  life  is 
the  use  of  gold,  but  to  purchase  pleasure!  and 
what  pleasure  on  earth  so  great  as  making  a  com- 
pliment to  one's  friends !" 

Lady  Di  had  been  too  long,  during  her  hus- 
band's lifetime,  in  quarters  in  Ireland,  not  to  know 
the  exact  Irish  meaning  of  the  word  compliment ; 
but,  extravagant  and  thoughtless  as  she  habitually 
was — ready  to  borrow  on  all  hands,  and  rapacious 
at  the  card-table — she  could  not  just  make  a  cool 
bargain  of  her  new  friend,  Mrs.  Luke,  though  she 
was  good-naturedly  willing  to  help  her  older  friend 
to  a  good  match,  which  might  have  its  conveni- 
ences to  herself. 

"  Nay,  I  shall  let  you  off  asy,"  said  she,  appre- 
hending all  her  advantage,  and  despising,  without 
morally  reprobating,  the  offer  of  the  jackal's  share 
of  the  prey  to  herself. — "  My  only  stipulation  is, 
that  you  make  Mrs.  Luke  purchase  that  delight 
of  a  Swiss  carriage  which  the  Thorntons  are  going 
to  dispose  of.  All  the  world  has  left  Boulogne, 
and  the  rest  of  it  is  grown  so  stingy,  that  one  can 
no  more  command  a  friend's  carriage  than  maintain 
one ;  but  Mrs.  Luke,  good  soul,  is  so  obliging, 
that  hers,  I  am  sure,  would  be  a  diligence  for  the 
use  of  her  friends." 

"  Say  no  more — it  shall  be  done,  my  lady — only 
put  in  a  good  word  for  your  humble  servant. 
Sure,  my  carriage — or  my  wife's  carriage,  which 
is  the  same  thing — ought,  in  nature  and  duty, 
to  be  at  the  command  of  my  late  commanding 
officer's  lady,  by  night  or  by  day,  fair  weather  or 
foul." 

The  words  were  not  well  said,  when  a  note  was 
brought,  addressed  by  Mrs.  Luke  to  Lady  Di, 
which  that  lady  perused  with  a  look  of  pettish 
vexation,  and  handed  to  Colonel  Rigby,  saying — 
"  You  know  this  person  asks  what  is  quite  im- 
possible, Rigby  ; — here  is  the  mischief  of  accept- 
ing of  any  obligation  from  those  sort  of  cent-per- 
cent people.  What  can  she  be  after  by  this  quick 
march  ? — But  it  is  just,  I  dare  say,  a  pitiful  excuse 
for  dunning." 

What  could  she  be  after,  indeed? — places  taken 
out  for  Paris,  and  for  next  morning !  Colonel 
Rigby's  basket  of  Galway  eggs  seemed  fairly  over- 
set, long  before  the  chickens  were  hatched  ;  and 
he  looked  so  comically  perplexed,  so  mirthfully 
rueful,  so  perfectly  Irish,  as  Lady  Di  said,  that 
she  was  seized  with  another  of  those  fits  of  laugh- 
ter, which  might  have  been  fancied  the  height  of 
rudeness  in  Mrs.  Luke,  or  any  lower-born  woman, 
but  which  only  became  her. 

But  this  was  the  time  for  action,  not  for  reflec- 
tion— and  the  colonel  took  his  hasty  way  to  Mrs. 
Mark  Luke's. 

The  widow  was  denied  ;  but  the  colonel,  send- 
ing up  his  card,  with  a  message  that  he  came  di- 
rect from  Lady  Di  Corscaden,  was  finally  admitted 
into  the  separate  parloir  retained  by  her.    It  was 
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deserted  at  this  moment ;  but,  on  a  work-table, 
lay  a  letter  just  begun,  with  a  few  other  scattered 
writings,  and  Mrs.  Luke's  private  memorandum- 
book.  Colonel  Rigby  Blake  was  a  man  of  honor 
— every  soldier  is*so,  and  he  had  been  a  soldier  for 
thirty  years — but  he  was  also  a  man  of  liberal 
curiosity,  especially  where  his  affections  were  con- 
cerned ;  and  his  eye-glass  dangled  over  the  table, 
as  he  stooped,  so  opportunely  and  temptingly,  that 
the  words,  as  it  were,  seemed  transcribed  on  his 
brain  without  the  intervention  of  his  visual  facul- 
ties or  their  optical  helps.  The  burning  words 
were — "  Dear  Bailie  Pirgivie, — We  are  on  the 
wing  for  Paris,  where  I  must  have  an  immediate 
credit  for  .£300  this  ensuing  quarter — £50  to  be 
deducted  from  the  next  payment ;  as,  owing  to 
some  little  advances,  I  have  exceeded  my  usual 
quarterly  allowance  of  .£250 — I  say  my  allow- 
ance, not  my  income;  for,  I  trust,  so  vigilant  a 
steward  as  Mr.  Pirgivie  has  a  great  deal  to  send 
me  as  arrears  of  the  rent  of  Halcyon  Bank  and  the 
grounds.  As  a  friend  of  mine  here,  Lady  Diana 
Corscaden,  relict  of  Sir  Dermot  Corscaden,  of 
Castle  Corscaden,  barony  of  Tirrykeeranvey,  ob- 
served to  me,  the  other  night,  '  The  soil  of  France 
is  a  sponge  for  English  gold — it  swallows  our 
guineas,  and  send*  us  up  truffles  instead.'  " 
I  At  this  point,  a  faint  feminine  rustle  of  silks 
was  heard  by  the  conscious  ears  of  Colonel  Rigby 
Blake,  who,  wheeling,  whistling  round,  was 
caught  by  the  fixed  gray  eye  of  a  miniature  paint- 
ing on  the  chimney  piece,  which  conscience  whis- 
pered was  that  of  his  predecessor  in  that  high 
place  in  the  affections  of  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  which 
he  now  ambitioned.  The  miniature  was  flanked 
on  the  right  by  one  of  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  herself, 
in  grand  costume  ;  and,  on  the  left,  by  that  of  her 
daughter.  Mrs.  Luke  was  not,  like  some  widows, 
ostentatious  of  her  husband's  miniature,  but  she 
had,  this  morning,  placed  it  there  when  arranging 
her  more  precious  luggage  for  her  speedy  decamp- 
ment. The  colonel  could  just  fix  the  devotion 
of  his  gaze  upon  the  picture  on  the  right,  with  a 
very  respectable,  though  somewhat  overblown 
attempt  at  a  sigh,  when  the  fair  original  stood  be- 
fore him  ! 

Solomon  has  given  a  catalogue  of  mysteries 
which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  his  celebrated  wis- 
dom and  powers  of  penetration,  as  "  the  way  of 
a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  the  way  of  a 
man  with  a  maid.",  But  we  opine  that  the  way 
of  a  gallant  and  experienced  Irish  officer  of  militia 
with  a  widow,  well-jointured,  might  have  equally 
set  his  royal  sagacity  at  defiance.  We,  therefore, 
who  are  no  Solomons,  at  once  give  it  up.  Suffice 
it  that  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  albeit  the  guardian  mini- 
ature on  the  chimney-piece,  was  surprised  in  a  not 
inauspicious  mood  : — a  helpless,  unprotected  wo- 
man, in  a  strange  land  ! — exceedingly  shocked  and 
alarmed  at  having  just  learned  the  suspicious 
character  of  the  person  with  whom,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Lady  Di,  (who,  by  the  way,  not  un- 
justly accused  herself  of  being  the  giddiest  creature 
in  the  world,)  she  had  placed  her  daughter.  She 
durst  not  affront  her  fashionable  patroness,  the 
friend  of  Colonel  Rigby  Blake,  by  complaining  of 
the  equivocal  Mademoiselle  Seraphine  ;  and  she 
was  still  so  much  under  the  influence  of  vulgar 
prejudice,  as  really  to  feel  much  of  the  horror 
which  the  colonel,  not  unnaturally,  imagined  might 
be  in  part  exhibited  to  operate  upon  his  gallantry 
and  sensibility.  Her  own  pride  also  was  mortified 
at  having  committed  so  capital  a  mistake,  which, 


she  feared,  might,  through  the  envious  Madame 
Didot,  take  wind,  and  even  reach  Glasgow  ;  and 
she  saw  no  safety  but  in  instant  flight  to  Paris.  In 
this  perplexing  condition,  the  colonel  found  Mrs. 
Mark  Luke. 

We  are  all  beings  of  mixed  motives  and  varying 
impulses  ;  and  though  it  is  next  to  impossible  that 
the  distress  of  any  unjointured  Mrs.  Luke  in  the 
whole  world  couldJ^fce  long  or  deeply  affected  the 
gallant  soldier,  M^TOiotion  and  evident  pleasure 
in  seeing  a  hero  by  her  side  in  this  turn  of  evil 
fortune,  where  not  without  effect.  The  colonel 
was  the  first  person  who  had  addressed  her  in  her 
sorrow,  in  kindly  English  speech — or  something 
as  near  it  as  a  rich,  genial,  Galway  brogue  can 
attain.  The  colonel  became  so  much  interested, 
that,  had  Mademoiselle  Saraphine  been  of  the 
fightable  sex,  he  would  at  once  have  called  her 
out.  As  it  was,  he  heartily  volunteered  to  be  the 
military  escort  of  his  "  Dear  Mrs.  Luke  and  her 
pretty  little  daughter,"  to  Paris,  or  wherever  they 
pleased  ;  in  the  warmth  of  his  temporary  feelings, 
forgetting  entirely  the  ways  and  means  necessary 
to  achieve  so  chivalrous  an  enterprise.  But,  "  Let 
war  support  itself,"  was  his  maxim. 

"  '  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed,'  "  re- 
plied Mrs.  Luke,  tearfully,  to  the  frank,  hearty 
offer,  so  gallantly  tendered  to  a  lone  woman,  in 
a  strange  land,  with  the  precious  charge  of  an 
heiress. 

Mrs.  Luke  was,  in  short,  at  this  crisis,  "  com- 
forted marvellous  much"  by  the  address,  polite- 
ness, and  zealous  friendship  of  Colonel  Rigby 
Blake.  She  had  never  seen  the  superiority  of 
military  gentlemen,  as  advisers  and  protectors,  in 
so  conspicuous  a  light  as  at  this  trying  juncture, 
and  she  vowed  she  never  could  forget  it. 

It  was  Colonel  Rigby  Blake  who  brought  Mysie, 
and  her  goods  and  chattels,  from  the  seminary  of 
the  screeching  Mademoiselle  Seraphine,  ti  ct 
armis,  and  that  with  very  little  ceremony.  It  was 
Colonel  Rigby  Blake  who  forcibly  beat  down  the 
jabbering  lady-mistress  of  the  pension,  500  franks 
of  her  extras,  and  who  finally  sold  the  beautiful 
lady's  pony  for  .£15,  which  he  had  so  lately  pur- 
chased for  .£55 — but  then  there  was  no  time  to 
look  about  for  a  proper  purchaser.  The  same 
haste,  Mrs.  Luke  fancied,  must  have  made  him 
forget  to  give  her  even  that  .£15  ;  but  all  would 
be  in  good  time  when  they  got  on  the  road. 

Fairly  on  the  way,  Mrs.  Luke  .seated  between 
her  daughter  and  her  brave  deliverer,  felt  quite 
serene  and  grateful  under  gentlemanly  protection  ; 
yet  it  was  very  odd,  too,  that,  stage  after  stage, 
when  the  colonel,  her  purse  in  his  hand,  settled 
for  them  at  the  inns,  he  never  once  remembered 
the  price  of  the  pony,  on  which  jG40  had  been  lost 
in  three  months.  It  may  seem  as  odd  to  the  • 
reader,  that  Mrs.  Luke  should  have  been  musing 
upon  the  propriety  of  matrimony  with  a  person 
who  troubled  her  with  such  doubts,  and  whom,  if 
in  Scotland,  and  in  her  husband^s  Jifetime,  she 
would 'inevitably,  in  similar  circumstances^  have 
set  down  as  a  swindler.  But,  do  we  not  every 
day  see  the  advertisers  for  suitable  partners  for 
life,  adding  an  N.  B.,  "  All  letters  to  be  post- 
paid"— twopence  being  too  much  to  put  in  jeopardy 
if  haply  the  negotiation  should  not  succeed  1  and 
in  £  1 5  tJ^re  are  many  twopence* 

ColoneHliofby  Blake  was  no  swindler,  properly 
so  called.  Wealthy  widows  were  his  lawful* 
prey  ;  and,  if  he  prevailed  with  himself  to  sacri- 
fice his  liberty,  his  free  unhoused  condition,  all 
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was  in  honor  ;  and  he  would  have  fought  any  man 
who  presumed  to  think,  say,  hint,  or  wink  any- 
thing else — hair-triggers,  and  across  the  table.  It 
was,  indeed,  in  his  own  estimation,  no  small  con- 
descension to  prudence  and  creditors  which  enabled 
him  to  waive  strong  personal  objections  in  respect 
of  age,  family  and  nation,  and  of  his  predecessor 
the  grocer. 

But  let  the  world  say  what  it  might,  the  gallant 
colonel  was  ready  to  proceed  to  the  altar  with  the 
honest  and  entire  conviction  that  Fortune,  in  this 
unequal  contest,  had  given  Mrs.  Luke  greatly  the 
idvantage  of  him,  and  by  far  the  best  bargain, 
when  it  laid  at  her  feet  the  five  feet  ten  inches 
length  of  the  gallant  Denis  Rigby,  "lord  of  that 
presence,  and  no  land  beside."  It  is,  therefore, 
unfair  to  set  the  colonel  down,  as  Bailie  Pirgivie 
rashly  did,  the  moment  he  had  read  Mysie's  letter 
to  her  grandmother,  as  a  swindling  fortune-hunter, 
and  rascally  Irishman,  who  would,  however,  prob- 
ably cease  his  devoirs  the  moment  he  knew  how 
pecuniary  matters  stood  ;  unless  he  was  all  a  lie 
together,  and  the  pittance  remaining  to  the  infat- 
uated woman,  if  she  should  marry,  an  object  to 
his  necessity  or  cupidity. 

In  his  opposition  to  her  projected  union,  Mr.  Bob 
Pirgivie  was  perfectly  disinterested.  He  thought 
no  more  of  Mrs.  Luke  for  himself,  than  if  she  had 
been  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  sultan — nor, 
indeed,  of  any  of  her  kind  ;  but  he  could  not  bear 
"that  Bauby  Peaston,  his  old  friend,  and  the 
widow  of  his  friend,  Mark  Luke,  should  make  a 
fool  of  herself,  and,  perhaps,  a  wretch  ;  vex  little 
Mysie,  and  bring  disgrace  upon  the  'sponsible 
memory  of  the  worthy  grocer."  The  bailie  was 
troubled  with  restlessness  and  nightmare  that 
whole  night ;  which  he  set  wholly  down  to  the 
account  of  Colonel  Rigby  Blake,  though  some  de- 
gree of  the  affliction  might  be  fairly  attributable 
to  supping  heartily  on  Glasgow  tripe,  to  which 
favorite  viand  he  had  treated  a  certain  Lieuten- 
ant Kennedy  of  his  acquaintance,  in  order  slily  to 
fish  among  the  veteran's  Peninsular  recollections 
for  some  trace  of  the  hero  in  question. 

The  lieutenant  recollected  Blakes  of  all  de- 
grees, among  the  Connaught  Rangers,  the  Kerry 
Boys,  the  Enniskillens,  and  other  regiments  ;  but 
no  Colonel  Rigby  of  that  name.  Bob  suspected 
there  was  no  such  true  man  ;  and  hesitated 
whether  he  should  set  off  on  the  top  of  the  Carlisle 
mail  next  day,  on  his  way  to  France,  or  try  the 
effect  of  manoeuvring,  by  an  anonymous  letter,  via 
Hamburgh,  sent  through  his  correspondent  there, 
to  the  gallant  officer,  filled  with  solemn  warnings 
as  to  the  real  amount  of  Mrs.  Luke's  jointure,  in 
the  event  of  her  second  marriage. 

"  I  wish  to  the  pigs,"  soliloquized  the  bailie, 
,  as,  with  some  feeling  of  annoyance  and  self-mor- 
tification, he  folded  up  this  cunning  epistle — "  I 
wish  to  the  pigs,  Mark  Luke  had  lived  to  look 
after  his  women-folk  himself.  It  's  hard  that  a 
peaceable  man  like  me,  who,  for  weel  oh  to  three- 
score years,  have  kept  clear  o'  the  kind,  should 
get  his  hands  full  o'  them  when  he  is  wearing  up 
in  life",  and  needing  quiet  and  rest.  It  is  hard  to 
have  the  fash  o'  the  sex,  without  ever  knowing 
what  the  haverel  poets  call  their  '  angelic  minis- 
trations'— though  in  what  these  may  preceesely 
consist"-* — But  here  the  skeptical  Bailie  pressed 
his  seal  energetically  upon  the  wa#,  making 
.  .  a  corresponding  impressive  face,  and  abruptly 
broke  off  his  soliloquy.  His  initials,  R.  P.,  with 
his  blazon  of  two  hands  cordially  dove-tailed  by 


ten  fingers,  stared  upon  him,  and  he  burst  into  a 
laugh  of  the  mixed  mood. 

"  It 's  clear,  nature  never  intended  honest  Bob 
Pirgivie  for  an  anonymous  letter-writer.  If  the 
woman  cannot  be  saved  otherwise,  she  must  e'en 
take  her  chance" — and  saying  this  he  jerked  his 
elaborate  epistle  into  the  fire,  and  retired  to  consult 
his  pillow. 

In  the  mean  time,  afar  off  in  Paris,  Mrs.  Mark 
Luke  had  first  doubted — "  but  that  not  much" — 
whether  it  became  her  at  forty-nine  (she  was  de- 
termined to  halt  at  forty-nine)  to  marry  at  all  ; 
next  whether  Colonel  Rigby  Blake,  to  whom,  how- 
ever, she  owed  so  very  much,  should  not  be  the 
happy  man  ;  and,  lastly  and  most  important, 
whether  it  was  strictly  decorous,  at  her  mature 
years,  to  assume  the  virgin  costume  of  white  and 
orange  flowers,  admitting,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
above  minor  points  were  settled.  Nature,  or  van- 
ity, which  satirists  of  the  bearded  sex  pretend  is, 
in  woman,  second  nature,  speedily  solved  the  first 
doubt ;  the  happy  audacity  of  the  gallant  Galway- 
man — who  practically  knew 

That  woman,  born  to  be  controlled, 
Stoops  to  the  forward  and  the  bold — 

the  second  ;  while  nature  or  vanity,  again,  through 
the  lips  of  Madame  Fontange,  a  Parisian  priestess 
who,  in  1819,  ministered  to  many  "  mi  ladis," 
determined  the  third,  entirely  to  the  internal  satis- 
faction of  Mrs.  Luke,  by  covering  the  white  silk 
with  Brussels  lace,  and  mingling  immortelles 
with  the  wreathes  of  orange  blossoms,  though 
this  floral  admixture  was,  we  fear,  scarcely  com- 
rhe  ilfaut,  or  classical. 

Still  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  was  troubled  with  doubts 
and  misgivings.  What  would  be  said  in  the  Tron- 
gate  to  her  marrying  an  Irishman  1  What  would 
the  Smythes  think?  What  influence  would  her 
marriage  have  upon  her  daughter's  prospects  \ 
Might  not  Mr.  Evvins,  who  was  prejudiced  on  some 
points,  or  Bailie  Pirgivie,  vulgar  and  obstinate 
upon  all,  object  to  Mysie  remaining  with  her  after 
her  marriage,  and  thus  a  diminution  of  income 
accompany  the  loss  of  her  daughter's  society  and 
guardianship?  Ought  she  not  to  consult  her  fel- 
low-executors, and  represent  to  them  the  advan- 
tages which  must  result  to  their  ward  from  the 
projected  union !  Still  she  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  apprehension  that  they  might  not  see  the 
affair  in  the  same  light  with  herself,  and  procras- 
tinated, like  so  many  elderly,  and  also  young 
ladies,  until  destiny  takes  the  form  of  a  not  unfa- 
vored lover,  and  determines  for  them. 

While  in  this  state  of  suspense,  one  of  those 
seemingly  trifling  incidents  upon  which  some- 
times so  much  depends,  determined  the  question, 
and  bent  up  each  stubborn  faculty  to  the  terrible 
feat.  Lady  Di  Corscaden  arrived  in  Paris,  set- 
tled in  the  same  hotel,  and  fell  into  her  former 
habits  of  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Luke,  whom;  to  all 
her  friends,  she  laughingly  declared  to  be  the 
most  obliging,  good  sort  of  useful  creature  she  had 
ever  known — one  whose  kindness  it  was  impossible 
to  weary  out,  tax  it  as  one  might. 

Her  ladyship  enjoyed  a  tolerably  extensive  ac- 
quaintance among  a  certain  class  of  the  English, 
and  Irish  in  Paris,  and  did  wonders  for  her 
friend  in  the  way-of  introductions — which  led  to 
nothing.  Aniwhy?  Because  Mrs.  Mark  Luke 
had  no  status.  Mrs.  Colonel  Rigby  Blake  might, 
without  the  possibility  of  objection,  appear  at  the 
parties  of*  the  ambassador's  lady  ;  but,  in  order  to 
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do  so,  she  must  first  appear  at  the  ambassador's 
chapel,  and  there  obtain  the  requisite  credentials  ; 
and  this  proud  distinction  itself  was  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  friendly  offices  of  Lady  Di,  who  had 
a  near  relation  an  attache,  and  a  favorite  with  his 
excellency.  How  would  it  read  in  the  Glasgow 
newspapers  some  morning — "  Married,  at  the 
Hotel  of  the  British  Ambassador,  Paris" — or  at 
all  events,  "  at  the  British  Ambassador's  chapel" 
— for  it  might  run  either  way,  though  the  first 
was  preferable? 

Every  doubt  vanished ;  and  Lady  Di  herself 
volunteered  to  be  present — with  several  military 
men  among  the  English.  As  many  of  the  French 
noblesse  might  be  procured  as  the  colonel  chose 
to  select  for  a  marriage  garland,  from  among  those 
he  usually  met  in  the  mornings  at  the  coffee- 
houses, and  in  the  evenings  at  the  theatres  and 
gaming  tables. 

The  snowy  robes  and  orange-flower  chaplets 
were  finally  laid  out  in  their  freshness  and  beauty 
upon  the  bed,  for  next  morning's  happy  consum- 
mation. Sempstresses  and  milliners  were,  in  the 
mean  while,  continually  sending  in  small  parcels 
and  very  long  bills,  and  the  colonel's  remittances 
through  his  Dublin  agent,  had  come,  as  usual,  so 
exceedingly  tardily,  and  he  had  been  so  often,  of 
late,  ashamed  of"  bothering  his  dear  Mrs.  Luke 
for  a  few  more  gold  pieces,"  that  her  tremors  and 
migraine  became  serious ;  especially  when  she 
watched  the  tears  silently  stealing  down  the 
cheeks  of  her  daughter  on  the  preliminary  morn- 
ing. 

Miss  Luke  had  been  brought  to  Paris  from 
school,  upon  this  joyous  occasion.  Her  share  of 
bridal  finery  was  ample,  and  her  mother,  in  pur- 
chasing a  new  watch  for  herself,  (chosen  by  the 
colonel,)  had  endeavored  to  make  the  young  girl 
happy  with  her  old  one  and  other  trinkets.  The 
young  heiress,  wounded  at  heart,  resented  this 
attempt  at  bribing  her  judgment  and  gaining  her 
approval.  Though  the  mother  was  unable  to 
look  with  indifference  upon  the  distress  of  her 
only,  her  affectionate  and  sensible  child,  she  found 
it  necessary  to  dissemble. 

"  Get  yourself  ready  to  go  out,  Robina,  love  ; 
the  colonel  and  Lady  Di  will  be  here  immediately 
to  take  us  to  the  Garden  of  Plants.  You  know 
this  party  is  made  up  chiefly  for  your  gratification, 
as  the  colonel  has  no  partiality  for  Natural  His- 
tory. You  shall  afterwards  dine  with  us  and  a 
small  select  party  of  friends  at  TortonVs.  T^iis 
is  an  indulgence  the  colonel  has  requested  for  his 
daughter — you  know  how  very  fond  he  has  al- 
ways been  of  you."  Mysie  sullenly  hitched 
round  her  stool  and  replied  not.  "  You  must  get 
over  your  childish  Scottish  notions,  Robina,  and 
learn  to  treat  the  colonel  with  becoming  respect, 
as  your  papa — the  husband  of  your  mother." 

Poor  Mysie  now  sobbed  outright,  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

"What  is  the  matter,  child?  How  can  you 
behave  so  absurdly?"  cried  the  really  distressed 
bride. 

"  Oh  !  dear  mother,  don't  ask  me  !  but,  indeed, 
indeed,  I  do  wish  I  was  at  home  again  with  my 
father's  friends  in  Glasgow." 

"  Your  father's  friends  in  Glasgow  !  You  poor- 
spirited  creature  ! — with  all  I  have  done  for  you, 
to  make  a  gentlewoman  of  you,  Miss  Luke,  and 
get  you  properly  educated  and  introduced  into 
eociety  !  And  this  is  my  thanks  for  all  my  cares 
and  sacrifices,  ungrateful  girl  as  you  are  !" 


"  Mother,  I  am  not  ungrateful.  I  love  you  as 
much  and  more  than  I  ever  did,  and  that  now 
makes  me  miserable  and  breaks  my  heart.  When 
we  were  at  home,  you  wont  to  say  sometimes  that 
I  had  an  affectionate  disposition." 

"  Show  it  now,  then,  my  love,  by  proper  con 
duct,"  said  the  mother,  caressing  her.  "  In  the 
step  I  am  about  to  take,  your  happiness,  Robina, 
has  been  a  first-rate  object  with  me.  To  give  you 
that  protection  and  status  in  society  which  belong 
to  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Rigby  Blake,  to  lift 
you  out  of  the  mire  of  low" 

"I  am  not  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Rigby 
Blake,"  retorted  the  girl,  with  spirit  and  firmness 
that  at  once  astonished  and  made  her  mother  un- 
easy ;  and  she  rose  and  withdrew  herself  from 
her  mother's  arms — "  I  am  my  own  poor  father's 
child,  and  your  child  ;  but  I  do  not  like — I  hate, 
and  I  owe  no  duty  to  Colonel  Blake — I  will  never 
call  him  father!"  Her  eyes  glowed  with  pas- 
sion. 

This  was  the  dourness  of  the  Luke  race  unex- 
pectedly developed  in  a  child,  and  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary manner.  Mrs.  Luke  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve her  own  eyes  and  ears.  For  the  moment 
she  was  effectually  cowed;  and  a  feather  would, 
at  this  time,  have  turned  the  scale,  if  the  daugh- 
ter had  known  how  to  cast  it  in.  But  the  docility 
and  reverence  of  a  child,  and  the  habit  of  unques- 
tioning submission,  which  had  given  way  in  a 
moment  of  passionate  feeling,  when  the  dawning 
spirit  of  the  woman  had  flashed  out,  resumed 
their  power ;  so  poor  Mysie  began  to  cry  ;  and 
the  harder,  though  not  the  stronger,  not  the  really 
firmer,  temper  of  age  regained  its  ascendency  over 
inexperienced  and  affectionate  docility. 

"  Beware,  Robina,  how  you  provoke  me  too 
far — remember  I  am  still  your  mother.  I  might  at 
this  moment  send  you  back  to  your  school  to  learn 
your  duty  to  me  and  to  your  future  father" 

"  He  never  shall  be  my  father,"  said  Mysie, 
now  pettishly,  and  in  a  tone  much  less  firm,  and 
lower  in  moral  pitch,  than  that  which  nature  had 
so  lately  prompted  her  to  adopt  when  singing  the 
same  tune.  "  Never,  never — I  hate  him  !  and  so 
do  Lisette  and  all  our  young  ladies  that  come 
here  to  visit  with  me." 

The  color  of  the  bride-elect  deepened  several 
shades  through  her  rouge — rouge  we  say  ;  for, 
alas  ! — so  much  for  Scottish  frailty  ar»d  Parisian 
immorality  and  temptation — Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  un- 
der the  open,  glaring  example  of  Lady  Di  Corsca- 
den,  and  some  other  British  ladies,  had  become  so 
utterly  abandoned — so  completely  the  thing  that 
had  once  filled  her  with  virtuous  horror  and  indig- 
nation, as — to  use  red  paint ! 

"Lisette,  child!"  she  faltered — "my  fille  de 
chambre?" 

"  Yes,  mamma  !"  and  the  young  girl,  blushing 
and  trembling,  the  consciousness  of  the  woman's 
feelings  heightening  the  shamefacedness  of  the 
child,  cast  down  her  abashed  eyes  before  her 
mother,  while  she  said,  with  pettish  affectation, 
meant  to  disguise  those  feelings — "  He  is  so  rude 
— always  teazing  us,  and  trying  to  salute  us,  as  if 
we  were  babies!" — And  Mysie  pouted  her  lip  in 
resentment  and  offended  delicacy — "We  all  hate 
him." 

The  girl's  eye  caught  her  mother's,-  and  re- 
mained as  if  fascinated  by  the  rapid  and  remarka- 
ble changes  which  the  troubled  countenance  be 
fore  her  underwent.  It  revealed  far  more  than 
poor  Mysie  ever  had  before  dreamed  of— horror, 
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jealoisy,  mortification,  shame,  and  a  hundred  con- 
flicting emotions,  were  momentarily  visible  in  its 
workings. — A  little  more  dignity  in  the  persons 
and  situation  might  have  made  the  scene  highly 
tragic.  As  it  was,  it  bordered  on  the  tragi-comic, 
if  not  on  the  ludicrous  All  the  blood  had  for- 
saken the  face  of  the  bride-elect,  and  her  rouge 
was  boldly  outlined  by  the  clammy  livid  white 
that  seemed  to  surround  it.  Mysie  became  fright- 
ened at  her  mother's  ghastly  aspect,  and  sensible 
that  she  had  done  some  deadly  mischief. 

"  Dear  mamma,  are  you  ill W  she  exclaimed, 
seizing  her  mother's  hands.  "Oh!  how  I  wish 
we  were  at  home  ! — You  were  always  so  well  at 
Halcyon  Bank.  There  were  no  Lady  Dis  to 
laugh  at  us  there." 

14  Laugh  at  me,  child  !" 

"Yes,  yes,  mamma — ask  Lisette." 
1  "  Lisette,  again  !  You  are  a  strange,  bold  girl, 
Robina.  Get  out  of  my  presence,  and  prepare  to 
return  to  school  instantly.  Instantly,  I  say!" 
And  the  lady  stamped  with  her  foot,  probably  un- 
conscious of  what  she  did,  or  why  she  thus  acted. 

"  I  shall  any  way  be  happier  at  school  than 
seeing  you  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  ma'am," 
cried  Mysie,  darting  out  of  the  room,  and  almost 
into  the  arms  of  her  future  papa,  who  gallantly 
caught  her  and  forced  her  back,  while  she  strug- 
gled to  be  free.  The  discomposure  of  both  ladies, 
and  the  excessive  agitation  of  the  elder  one,  pro- 
claimed a  recent  fracas,  and  the  colonel  fancied 
it  most  prudent  to  suffer  the  one  to  escape  before 
he  brought  the  other  to  confession.  Even  then  he 
was  not  urgent  for  explanation,  thinking  it  wisest 
to  allow  "the  little  tiff  between  mother  and 
daughter  to  expend  itself  unnoticed." 

In  a  half-hour,  Mrs.  Luke,  more  composed  in 
her  spirits,  sought  her  daughter,  whom  she  found 
in  tears. 

"Robina,"  she  said,  "on  the  solicitation  of 
Colonel  Blake,  I  am  ready  to  forgive  your  extra- 
ordinary and  undutiful  conduct  and  language  of 
this  morning.  Prepare  to  attend  me;"  and,  as 
Mysie  looked  latent  rebellion,  she  added,  in  a 
louder  tone,  "  Upon  your  duty,  I  command  you  to 
come  down  stairs,  and  conduct  yourself  with  pro- 
priety : — and  I  will  be  obeyed." 

"  I  will  attend  you  to-day,  mother  ;  but  I  sha^nH 
to-morrow  morning.  Pray,  do  not  be  so  cruel  as  to 
require  me."  And  Mysie  wept  afresh  and  bitterly. 

Mrs.  Mark  Luke  was  provoked  beyond  meas- 
ure ;  but  she  was  pierced  to  the  heart  also.  Cru- 
elty ! — to  be  compelled  to  witness  her  married  in 
the  Ambassador's  chapel,  dressed  in  white  silk, 
Brussel's  lace,  and  chaplets  of  orange-flowers  ; — 
to  a  man,  too,  of  the  status — that  was  become  a 
favorite  word — of  Colonel  Rigby  Blake  !  Her 
own  doubts  and  fears  momentarily  gave  way  to 
indignation  at  the  perverseness  of  her  daughter, 
for  whose  sake  half  the  perilous  adventure  was 
made — so  at  least  she  chose  to  believe. 

It  is  one  of  the  pithy  sayings  of  Mrs.  Luke's 
native  land,  that  "One  man  may  lead  a  horse  to 
the  water,  but  ten  will  not  make  him  drink." 
Poor  Mysie  got  into  the  carriage  in  waiting,  at  the 
word  of  command,  and  was  paraded  through  the 
Garden  of  Plants,  suspended  from  the  one  arm  of 
the  gallant  colonel,  while  her  mother  leaned,  in 
bride-fashion,  upon  the  other;  but  nothing  could 
overcome  Mysie's  sullenness — as  the  mother 
wished  to  consider  the  deep  grief  and  shame  of 
the  child-woman — nor  animate  her  to  the  sem- 
blance of  cheerfulness.     Colonel  Rigby  Blake, 


though  complexionally  what  is  denominated  a  fine, 
hearty,  good-humored,  off-hand  fellow,  became 
almost  angry  with  the  perverse  damsel  ;  while 
Mrs.  Luke  felt  more  distress  than  she  chose  to 
discover;  again  faltered  in  her  purpose  of  wed- 
lock, and  almost  wished  that  there  was  still  room 
for  graceful  retreat  even  from  the  Ambassador's 
chapel. 

Lady  Di  Corscaden,  and  the  French  gentleman 
who  attended  her  ladyship,  made  nearly  the  whole 
expense  of  the  conversation  and  gaiety.  Colonel 
Rigby  was  already  a  well-known,  probably  the 
word  is,  a  notorious,  character  among  the  Irish 
and  English  at  Paris.  His  fame  had  preceded 
him  ;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  appeared 
— a  notorious  fortune-hunter,  upon  the  eve  of  re- 
alizing his  projects,  and  running  down  his  quarry, 
after  a  hunt  of  nearly  twenty  years,  through  all 
the  covers  of  country-balls,  races,  and  watering- 
places — drew  attention  and  remark  to  the  group. 
There  were  several  English  parties  in  the  gardens, 
who  stared  and  used  their  eye-glasses,  as  they 
passed,  in  a  style  which  rather  disconcerted  Mrs. 
Luke,  accustomed  as  she  was  become  to  the  pub- 
lic gaze,  and  completely  overwhelmed  her  daugh- 
ter. Which  of  the  two  was  the  most  shocked  to 
understand  by  the  passing  whjspers  that  the 
younger  lady  was  generally  mistaken  for  the 
bride,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  the  blunder 
seemed  to  afford  more  amusement  to  the  gay  Irish- 
man, seven  years  her  junior,  than  the  real  lady  of 
his  love  altogether  relished. 

Once  mistaken  for  her  husband's  mother-in-law, 
the  error  might  be  repeated  ;  and  she  turned  to 
her  daughter,  grown  tall,  and  suddenly,  as  it 
seemed,  womanly  in  her  figure  and  demeanor — at 
least  on  this  morning,  when  her  calm  and  deter- 
mined, and  rather  comely  Caledonian  countenance, 
reflected  a  burden  of  grave  thought  seemingly  in- 
compatible with  her  green  years.  The  state  of 
Miss  Luke's  feelings  had  communicated  a  degree 
of  reserve  and  stateliness  to  her  demeanor,  which 
added  an  inch  to  her  stature,  and  two  or  three 
years  to  her  age.  Mother  and  daughter — so  fash- 
ion had  ruled — were  dressed  exactly  alike  ;  but 
the  youthful  and  more  flexible  figure  of  ]\tysie, 
though  naturally  of  substantial  mould,  had  taken 
more  of  the  peculiar  tournure  of  France,  that  envy 
and  aim  of  all  female  Europe,  than  her  zealous 
mother  had  been  able  to  attain. 

On  this  important  day  of  parade,  the  desire  of 
displaying  extreme  elegance  and  a  youthful  air 
had  converted  the  ambitious  widow  into  that  most 
ridiculous  of  all  overdressed  oddities — a  Brumma- 
gem French  woman,  an  absurd  counterfeit,  to 
be  detected  all  over  the  world  with  half  an  eye. 
Her  elaborate  toilette  had  probably  drawn  an  in- 
creased measure  of  public  attention  to  Mrs.  Mark 
Luke  and  her  party  ;  and  the  ever-laughing — 
when  she  was  not  crying — Lady  Di,  protested 
they  would  be  mobbed,  and  begged  the  colonel  to 
walk  his  ladies  in  quicker  time. 

From  the  midst  of  a  mixed  group  of  students, 
French,  American,  and  English,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  just  dismissed  from  a  lecture, .two  indi- 
viduals broke  hastily  away,  and  directly  con- 
fronted our  promenaders.  One  was  a  slim,  ele- 
gant youth,  whose  dress  and  complexion  bespoke 
him  a  Briton,  and  the  other — but  he  shall  speak 
for  himself: — 

"  It 's  no  possible,  Mr.  James,  that  painted  De- 
lilah can  be  the  widow  of  your  auld  maister,  and 
my  leal  friend,  Mark  Luke  ;"  and  Bailie  Pirgivie, 
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this  aside  delivered,  peered  curiously  under  the 
demi-veil  of  the  Scoto-French  woman,  the  elder 
lady ;  while  the  eyes  of  Miss  Luke  were  riveted 
upon  the  youth — and  her  face  kindled  and  glowed 
with  the  full  consciousness  of  the  delightful  recog- 
nition of  her  countryman  and  early  companion. 

The  colonel  felt  the  sudden  nervous  tremor 
communicated  to  his  fair  charge  by  the  apparition 
of  the  strangers,  even  before  Mysie  had  drawn 
her  arm  from  his,  and  plunged  her  united  hands 
into  those  of  Bailie  Pirgivie,  exclaiming  at  the 
same  time,  "  Mamma,  don't  you  know  James 
Wilson !     I  am  sure  it  is  he." 

"  Sure  and  certain,"  cried  the  astonished  bailie, 
while  the  young  man  paid  his  respects,  and  with 
a  very  good  grace,  to  Mrs.  Luke — "  Sure  and 
certain  it  is  James ;  but  can  it  be  Mysie  Luke  I 
am  looking  at?"  And  the  worthy  man  shook 
hands  with  his  fair  ward  over  and  over  again, 
blessing  himself  in  wonder  at  the  change  which 
had  come  over  her  in  the  four  years  between 
twelve  and  sixteen,  and  at  the  obvious  improve- 
ment which  had  been  effected  in  her  appear- 
ance, even  in  France.  Here  was  the  miracle, 
the  mystery,  to  Mr.  Pirgivie.  At  a  second  glance 
there  was,  to  be  sure,  something  outlandish  about 
her  air  and  step,  and  the  cut  of  her  bonnet ;  but,  as 
she  clung  to  his  arm  in  a  transport  of  joy,  voice, 
and  manner,  and  look,  were  all  as  kindly,  if  not 
as  couthie,  as  Mr.  Bob's  honest  and  warm  Scottish 
heart  could  desire  ;  and  then  the  twinkling  and 
almost  roguish  smile  of  his  dear  old  friend  Mark 
was  visible  through  all,  and  completely  overpow- 
ered him. 

"  France  has  not  altogether  changed  you,  My- 
sie," he  said,  with  some  slight  tremor  of  voice 
and  moisture  of  the  eye's ;  "  ye  are  still  my  ain 
Mysie  Luke,  my  auld  friend's  dear  and  only 
child." 

"  Still  your  wee  ' four-neuked  Mysie,'  "  cried 
the  momentarily  happy  girl,  in  merry  recollection 
of  the  bailie's  former  description  of  her  roll-about 
childish  proportions ;  and  she  glanced  towards 
James  Wilson,  not  without  some  consciousness  of 
not  having  degenerated  in  personal  advantages 
since  they  last  met,  far  as  she  fell  short  of  him. 

"  Ye  are  a  tighter,  more  strapping  lass  than  I 
e'er  thought  to  see  ye. — But  I  'm  come  to  take 
ye  home,  Miss  Luke.  Ye  are  become  a  serious 
charge  to  Mr.  Evvins  and  me.  Such  is  our  deter- 
mination, and  I  trust  ye  will  not  object." 

"  It  is  the  happiest  news  I  have  heard  for  many 
a  day,"  cried  the  girl,  with  vivacity;  and  she 
looked  from  her  mother  to  her  old  friend  James 
Wilson,  who  was  still  answering  the  incoherent, 
rapid  questions  of  the  agitated  bride,  to  whom  the 
bailie  now  advanced,  and  made  his  reverence. 

"  Serviteur,  ma — dame  !"  and  he  flourished  his 
hat,  and  scraped  in  the  manner  which  had  so  often 
in  former  years  provoked  the  wrath  of  Mrs.  Luke. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  who  is  this  originan" 
cried  the  ever-laughing  Lady  Di  Corscaden,  who 
had  now  joined  the  group  ;  some  of  your  Scottish 
cousins — is  it,  my  dear  Mrs.  Luke?  Do,  pray, 
introduce  me."  The  bailie  eyed  the  elegant 
suitor  for  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance  with  a 
kind  of  comical  apprehension,  as  if  he  feared  her 
dangerous,  but  disdained  the  unmanliness  of  flight 
before  the  fair  face  of  a  lady. 

"  We  stop  the  path,"  cried  Mysie,  walking  him 
smartly  off,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  her  mother, 
while  Lady  Di  again  exclaimed,  "  Who  is — pray, 

ho  is  that  extraordinary  personage — so  like  one's 


notion  of  a  character  walked  out  of  Gait's  books? 
I  do  dote  upon  originals — you  must  make  us  ac- 
quainted— perhaps  he  would  join  our  dinner-party 
at  Tortoni's.  I  am  sure  he  would  heighten  its 
gout.  Perhaps  he  comes  for  to-morrow 's«^fcre- 
mony  ?" 

"  Exactly  one  of  Gait's  vulgar,  outri  charac- 
ters," returned  Mrs.  Luke,  flurried,  and  altogether 
much  alarmed  at  the  proposal  made  by  a  lady  who 
valued  her  own  amusement  before  all  the  proprie- 
ties and  decorums  in  the  world,  and  who  for  the 
feelings  of  others  entertained  no  more  considera- 
tion than  became  her  privileged  birth  and  high- 
toned  manners. 

"  I  know  you  detest  vulgarity,"  rejoined  Lady 
Di ;  "  but  we  enjoy  it  of  all  things — or  a  spice  of 
it,  now  and  then  ; — and  Gait " 

"  Don't  name  him,  Lady  Di.     I  assure  you  his 
broad  vulgarity  and  caricature  is  abominated   in  * 
Scotland,  in  anything  approaching  good  society." 

"  Chaque  un  a  son  gout,  my  dear  ma'am," 
said  Lady  Di,  shrugging  her  shoulders;  "there 
is  a  certain  Girzy  Hippie  that  almost  killed 
me  with  laughing,  and  whom  Byron  absolutely 
adored." 

"  Byron  !  Lord  Byron  !"  cried  the  amazed  Mrs. 
Luke.  It  was  altogether  beyond  her  comprehen- 
sion that  Mrs.  Walkinshaw,  that  vulgarest  of 
all  vulgar  characters,  should  be  relished  by  Lord 
Byron. 

"  Had  you  ever  the  felicity  of  meeting  the  origi- 
nal, my  dear  Mrs.  Luke?  I  should  have  gone  a 
thousand  miles  to  see  her." 

Mrs.  Luke  was  fairly  posed  whether  to  plead 
guilty  to  the  ignorance,  or  to  deny  the  vulgar  con- 
tamination. Her  answer  was  equivocal  : — "  I 
have  seen  abundant  oddities  and  vulgar  people  in 
Scotland  ; — in  manners  you  are  aware,  Lady  Di, 
our  home-bred  people  are  terribly  behind." 

"0  dear!  and  so  they  are  ;  but  I  have  a  fancy 
for  vulgarians — now,  I  know  you  can't  abide 
them — so  much  for  difference  of  taste. — You  re- 
member Goldsmith's  showman,  Rigby?"  The 
colonel  was  startled  from  a  long  fit  of  rumination, 
a  most  unusual  observance  of  taciturnity.      , 

"  No,  'pon  honor,  I  don't,  Lady  Di — just  at 
this  moment,  at  any  rate." 

"  A  most  unwonted  and  supererogatory  degree 
of  candor  in  an  Irishman,  who  knows  everything 
and  at  all  times.  But  what  has  come  over  you  ? 
— Goldsmith's  showman,  you  remember,  detested 
everything  low,  and  never  alloweS  his  bear  to 
dance  to  any  but  the  genteelest  of  tunes,  as  '  Water 
parted,''  or  the  '  Minuet  in  Ariadne.'  " 

Mrs.  Luke,  feeling  the  palpable  insult,  could 
not  even  attempt  to  join  in  the  loud  laugh  which 
the  colonel  forced  up.    . 

"I  declare  I  am  glad  to  see  you  can  still 
laugh,"  continued  the  lively,  impertinent,  and 
privileged  woman  of  fashion.  "  I  fancied  this  new 
Scottish  cousin  had  been  of  the  line  of  Banquo, 
from  his  ghastly  influence  upon  the  spirits  of  both 
of  you — on  such  a  day  !" 

"  No  cousin  of  mine,  Lady  Di,"  returned  Mrs. 
Luke^  with  a  swelling  heart,  and  gulping  down 
her  chagrin.  "  That  person  is  one  of  my  daugh- 
ter's guardians;  and,  I  presume,  has  business 
which  may  have  brought  him  to  Paris  at  this 
particular  time — perhaps  with  me,"  she  faltered 
forth,  glad,  in  this  incidental  manner,  to  announce 
to  the  gentleman  the  catastrophe  she  dreaded. 

"  To  conduct  Miss  Luke  home,  I  think,  he 
said?" 
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"  That  he  shan't.  We  won't  part  with  our 
daughter — shall  we,  ma'am?"  inquired  the  colo- 
nel. "  Surely,  if  ever  the  mother's  care  be  need- 
ful, to  a  pretty  girl,  it  is  at  Miss  Luke's  age." 

"■^specially  one  with  a  fortune,"  added  Lady 
Di,  smiling,  and  with  malicious  emphasis.  Mrs. 
Luke  made  no  reply.  If  truth  must  be  owned, 
she  wished  herself  a  thousand  miles  off,  and  Lady 
Di  double  the  distance.  Another  English  party 
came  forward  ;  and  she  made  a  little  movement 
of  surprise,  as  if  to  greet  an  old  friend.  The 
gentleman,  advancing  between  two  yourig  ladies, 
abruptly  drew  them  on,  while  one  of  them  was 
heard  to  protest,  "  The  lady  was  so  very  like,  and 
yet  so  very  unlike  their  old  neighbor,  Mrs.  Luke  !" 

"You  must  be  mistaken,  Isabella,  or  else  your 
old  neighbor,  if  a  respectable  Scotswoman,  has 
fallen  among  thieves."  The  speaker  might  or 
might  not  have  been  overhearcL.by  Mrs.  Luke's 
companions  ;  but  it  suited  no  one  to  notice  him. 
Lady  Di  had  probably  heard  nothing ;  for  not 
even  aristocratic  nerves,  and  powers  of  face  that 
had  been  acquired  in  the  college  of  the  Maids  of 
Honor,  could  have  remained  in  tranquil  survey  of 
the  group,  which  she  halted  to  examine  at  her 
leisure.  "  You  seem  to  know  these  young  peo- 
ple, Mrs.  Luke?" 

"  They  are  the  two  elder  daughters,  and,  I 
believe,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Hawgreen  family — 
old  neighbors  of  mine  in  Scotland." 

"  And  they  have  forgotten  you  : — of  the  class 
of  old  gentry  I  should  presume  ?"• 

"  It  is  a  very  old  family." 

"I  should  have  known  it.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  mistaking  persons  of  a  certain  grade,  whatever 
their  country ;  though  but  gentry,  and  Scottish 
gentry  too.  There  is  a  difference  now;  don't 
you  think  so,  Rigby?  Ha!  they  are  turning; 
you  must  challenge  them,  and  introduce  us.  I  do 
long  to  see  one  real  Scots  gentlewoman  in  the 
course  of  my  life.  I  have  known  many  gentlemen 
of  your  nation,  in  the  army  and  otherwise.  Scot- 
tish and  Irish  ladies  of  rank  live  so  much  among 
us  now,  in  England,  that  the  dear  delightful  oddi- 
ties of  my  girlhood  are  no  longer  to  be  met  with 
anywhere." 

Beyond  a  painful  and  confused  perception  that 
something  insolent  was  said,  and  something  awful 
impending,  poor  Mrs.  Luke  retained  no  conscious- 
ness ;  yet,  as  the  Hawgreen  party  again  ad- 
vanced, she  met  them  with  a  vacant  simper  and  an 
attempt  at  recognition;  and,  while  the  ladies 
hastily  turned  away  their  heads,  was  dead  cut  by 
the  gentleman,  who  drew  them  quickly  on. 

"Your  Scottish  friends  don't  seem  to  know 
you,  ma'am,"  said  the  Lady  Di,  in  a  tone  which 
gave  tenfold  insolence  to  her  words. 

Female  blood  and  bile  could  endure  no  longer  ; 
and  had  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  for  her  rashness,  been 
condemned,  forever  afterwards,  to  no  better  soci- 
ety than  that  of  decent  tradesmen's  wives,  she 
could  not  have  restrained  the  impulse  of  indigna- 
tion which  restored  her  to  self-possession,  and 
prompted  the  retort : — 

"  No  wonder,  madam,  considering  the  society 
in  which  I  am  found." 

The  still  brilliant  eyes  of  the  Lady  Diana  shot  a 
momentary  glance  upon  the  grocer's  rich  widow, 
in  which  were  blended  the  fires  of  the  noble  house 
from  which  she  was  sprung,  and  the  ancient  one 
,  with  which  she  had  been  allied.  A  cutting,  an 
annihilating  reply  was  at  the  tip  of  her  tongue — 
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retort,  which  must  forever  have  strucK  dumb  and 
down  the  audacious  widow  of  the  tradesman— :the 
paltry  Scottish  tradesman — a  London  trader  could 
have  outweighed  his  wealth  ten  times  told  ; — but 
pride  restrained  her ;  and  the  same  haughty  feel- 
ing which  makes  the  hero  spare  the  ignoble  foe 
unworthy  of  his  sword,  led  her  to  turn  away,  and 
say,  with  calm  imperiousness,  to  her  husband's 
former  adjutant,  "  Find  the  carriage  for  me, 
Rigby."     She  walked  forward. 

The  unfortunate  colonel  had  never  been  in  such 
a  dilemma  in  his  whole  life.  Half-a-dozen  affairs 
of  honor,  originating  at  mess,  or  in  billiard  rooms, 
were  nothing  to  this  rumpus  between  his  pat- 
roness, Lady  Di,  and  his  "dear  Mrs.  Luke," 
within  twenty  hours  of  becoming  his  dearer  Mrs. 
Blake.  His  perplexity  was  heightened  by  shrewdly 
guessing  at,  but  not  knowing  the  exact  tenor  of 
the  mission  of  the  Glasgow  magistrate.  There 
was  danger  of  losing  both  ladies  in  the  attempt  to 
secure  one  ;  and  it  was  become  a  question  whether 
the  old  friend  or  the  new  mistress  was  best  worth 
securing  ;  yet  he  attempted  a  compromise. 

"The  carriage? — to  be  sure  Lady  Di.  It  is 
waiting  without  there  to  take  us  all,  a  merry 
friendly  party,  to  Tortoni's." 

"I  don't  go  to  Tortoni's"  cried  Lady  Di,  re- 
sentfully. 

"  I  must  return  home  directly,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Luke,  poutingly. 

"  Devil  a  one  of  ye  !"  cried  the  gallant  colonel, 
with  happy  audacity,  seizing  an  arm  of  each  lady, 
and  holding  them  fast.  "  Am  I  to  be  chated  of 
my  last  hours  of  freedom?  I  '11  make  ye  kiss  and 
be  friends,  ladies.  Sure,  when  there  is  the  com- 
mon enemy  ahead,  friends  shguld  stick  together." 
This  expostulation  and  exhortation  was  not  with- 
out effect.  "  There  is  that  little  fat  Scottish  fel- 
low waiting  us,  with  Miss  Luke  and  the  young 
lad,  as  if  he  had  something  to  say.  Let  me  see 
you  shake  hands,  ladies,  and  put  you  into  the 
carriage,  and  leave  me  to  deal  with  him,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Luke." 

Mrs.  Luke  was  really  unable  to  answer.  The 
colonel  joined  their  hands  across  his  own  person, 
in  forced  alliance  ;  and  Lady  Di,  forgetting  her 
recent  feelings,  burst  into  one  of  her  fits  of  un- 
lady-like  laughter,  exclaiming,  "  O  Gemini,  Rig- 
by  ! — and  will  you  have  to  fight  for  it?  To  chal- 
lenge yonder  redoubtable  short  Scottish  gentle- 
man ?" 

Mrs.  Luke  grasped  the  arm  of  the  brave  colo- 
nel, and  became  pale.  * 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,  my  dear  ma'am,"  said  the 
forgiving  Lady  Di.  "  Rigby  has  had  fifty  such 
affairs  on  hand  in  his  time,  and  got  safe  through 
them." 

"  For  any  sake,  Colonel  Blake — for  my  sake  V 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Mark  Luke. 

"  For  your  sake,  jewel?"  interrupted  the  colo- 
nel, gallantly  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips;  "  any- 
thing for  your  sake,  my  angel." 

"  Now,  that  is  what  I  call  barefaced  enough," 
said  Bailie  Pirgivie,  who  had  taken  his  station, 
with  Mysie,  waiting  the  exit  of  Mrs.  Luke  from 
the  gardens.  Poor  Mysie  bent  her  reddening 
face.  Daughters  are  seldom  delighted  with  their 
mother's  conquests.  . 

"  Pardonnez,  ma — dame,"  continued  the  bai- 
lie, addressing  Mrs.  Luke.  "I  am  sorry  to  in- 
terrupt good  fellowship ;  but  it  is  needful  we 
should  have  two  minutes  of  a  private  crack,  and 
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that  as  soon,  too,  as  convenient.  As  for  my 
ward  here,  I  am  resolved  not  to  part  with  her  on 
such  short  notice." 

"  I  hope  mamma  will  allow  me,  at  least,  to  go 
home  with  Mr.  Pirgivie,"  said  Miss  Luke.  "He 
has  come  far  to  see  us — from  kindness  to  us." 

"  I  have,  I  am  sorry,  a  very  particular  engage- 
ment this  afternoon,"  faltered  Mrs.  Luke. 

"  And  another,  still  more  particular,  to-morrow 
morning,"  added  Lady  Di,  smiling  meaningly. 

"  Engagement  here,  engagement  there,  ma — 
dame ;  I  have  two  private  words  to  say  to  you  ; 
and  the  sooner  said,  let  me  warn  ye,  it  may  be 
the  better  for  ye." 

Mysie  and  James  Wilson  appeared  ready  to  sink 
into  the  ground.  Mrs.  Luke  became  of  all  hues, 
and  looked  deprecati«gly  to  the  sturdy  magistrate, 
in  whose  hands  her  fate  seemed  to  rest  for  the 
present ;  while  her  soldier-lover,  as  in  duty  bound, 
swelled  and  stormed. 

"  Zounds,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  affront  this  lady  ! 
— a  lady  under  my  protection  ?  Make  way  there. 
Miss  Luke,  my  dear,  attend  your  mother."  And 
the  passive  bride  was  dragged  forward,  while  her 
daughter  steadily  kept  her  ground. 

"  Affront  her,  sir?  No,  I  mean  no  affront,  and 
no  wrong  to  her  or  hers ;  and  I  wish  every  man 
could  say  as  much  for  himself,"  said  the  bailie, 
sturdily,  to  the  champion  of  the  fair. 

"  It  is  all  a  mistake — my  dear  colonel — for 
Heaven's  sake!"  cried  the  agitated  bride,  now 
standing  still. 

"  Her  dear  colonel  ! — humph — ay,  ay,  I  see  it 
is  all  ower  true  we  heard,  Mr.  James;  but  ye 
shall  not  quit  my  wing,  Mysie  dear:  and  I  tell 
you  what,  mem,  marry  when  ye  like  and  whom 
ye  like " 

"Oh,  for  any  sake  !"  cried  Mysie  in  an  agony, 
pressing  his  arms,  while  James  Wilson  placed  his 
hand  over  the  wide  outspoken  mouth  of  the  bailie. 

"  Weel,  weel,  my  dear,  I'll  reserve  what  I 
have  to  say  to  Mrs.  Luke  for  a  quieter  moment. 
That,  I  grant,  may  be  as  discreet." 

"  If  you  have  got  anything  to  say  to  this  lady, 
sir,  the  footing  upon  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
stand  with  her  entitles  me  to  mention,  that  it  may 
as  well  be  said  to  me — to  me,  Colonel  Rigby 
Blake." 

"  I  am  not  just  so  clear  o'  that,  cornel,  since 
that 's  your  title  :  what  if  you  should  may  be  no' 
like  just  that  weel  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say? 
The  thing  is  just  possible,  ye  '11  allow." 

"  If  the  presence  of  these  ladies  were  not  your 
protection,  I  should  call  you  roundly  to  account, 
sir,  for  this  insolence." 

The  colonel  was  fumbling  about  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  apparently  for  his  card. 

"O  Lady  Di,  will  you  permit  this?  will  you 
not  interfere?"  implored  Mrs.  Luke. 

"Points  of  honor  are  delicate  points,  ma'am," 
returned  the  mischief-loving  lady;  "  yet  a  fracas 
at  this  crisis — a  duel  between  a  cousin  and  a 
bridegroom — does  look  ugly." 

"  Gi'e  yourself  no  manner  o'  trouble,  mem," 
said  the  bailie,  dryly,  to  the  lady  of  quality. 
"  The  brave  cornel  will  wait  lang  for  an  antago- 
nist, before  he  get  me  to  the  field." 

"  What,  sir  !  not  give  a  gentleman  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  gentleman  when  he  demands  it?" 

"  Satisfaction  of  a  gentleman,  quo'  she?  Sat- 
'sfaction  of  a  guse  !     A  bonny-like  satisfaction  !" 


"  Why,  sir,  you  would  be  cut — posted  for  a 
coward." 

"And  what  the  worse  would  I  be  of  that?" 
said  the  bailie,  laughing  disdainfully.  "  Posted 
for  a  coward,  indeed  !  because  I  have  the  sense 
and  courage  to  refuse  making  a  fool  of  my- 
self, and  fleeing  in  the  face  of  my  Maker's  com- 
mands." 

"  A  coward  does  not  risk  his  own  life  by  plung- 
ing into  the  Clyde  to  save  the  life  of  a  child," 
said  James  Wilson,  who,  with  a  natural  youthful 
feeling,  rebutted  for  his  associate  the  term  so  un- 
endurable to  the  ears  of  men  and  boys,  and  who 
opportunely  remembered  this  trait  in  the  history 
of  the  bailie. 

"  Once  when  my  mother  was  a  girl,  Mr.  Pir- 
givie saved  her  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Park 
from  a  mad  bull,  or  one  of  the  wild  white  cattle," 
said  Mysie,  who  had  often  heard  this  tale  of  Bailie 
Pirgivie's  gallantry  and  prowess,  in  the  days  of 
other  years. 

"  And  I  would  save  her  from  worse  mischief 
now,  if  she  would  but  let  me,"  said  the  bailie, 
turning  with  some  rekindling  of  old  regard  to  his 
former  friend,  as  Mysie's  anecdote  recalled  their 
earlier  days. 

"  If  I  thought,  sir,  that  this  innuendo,  sir,  was 
levelled  at  me,"  thundered  the  colonel. 

"  Ay,  weel,  and  what  would  ye  do,  an'  if  it 
were  ?"  retorted  the  imperturbable  Sco't. — "Say 
it  were  you,  for  connexion's  sake — and  what 
then?" 

Colonel  Rigby  Blake  had  rarely  been  more  at 
fault  in  his  life.  He  was  rescued  by  the  presence 
of  mind  of  Lady  Di,  who  vowed,  while  she  laughed 
immoderately,  that,  if  another  word  on  this  absurd 
affair  passed,  she  would  summon  the  police,  and 
recommend  both  belligerents  to  its  attention. 
Neither  of  them  wished  to  carry  matters  to  this 
extreme  point,  and  the  gentlemen  exchanged  cards, 
though  certainly  with  no  hostile  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  bailie.  His  object  was  merely  to  facili- 
tate an  amicable  conference.  They  then  separated 
several  ways,  each  triumphantly  marching  his  lady 
,off  the  field. 

"You  are  willing  to  leave  me,  then,  Robina?" 
said  her  mother,  looking  back,  with  strong  emo- 
tion working  in  her  face,  her  usual  courage  quite 
quelled — "  me,  your  mother?" 

"  No,  no,  mamma — no,  no,  indeed  !  I  will  not 
leave  you," — and  the  girl  rushed,  weeping,  into 
her  mother's  arms. 

"  Here  is  quite  a  scene,  I  declare,"  cried  Lady 
Di.  "  Won't  you,  Mr.  Pirdidie,  go  with  us, 
like  a  good,  obliging  gentleman,  to  Tortoni's — 
and,  since  you  wont  fight  him,  eat,  drink,  or  talk 
it  out  with  my  friend,  Colonel  Blake,  like  a  good- 
humored,  sensible  man,  as  I  am  sure  yon  are." 

This  was  taking  the  bailie  in  the  right  key ; 
and,  although  he  had  some  doubts  about  that 
"sharp-eyed  madam"  who  made  so  free  with  a 
strange  man  almost  at  first  sight,  and  hesitated, 
as  he  sharply  and  curiously  eyed  her,  Mysie's 
whispered  entreaty,  "Oh,  do  not  let  us  leave 
mamma!"  turned  the  scale  ;  and,  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  better  understanding,  the  gentlemen, 
so  strangely  thrown  together,  growlingly  agreed 
to  dine  in  company  with  the  ladies,  and  see  Life 
in  Paris,  instead  of  facing  Death  in  the  Wood  of 
Boulogne. 
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Narrative  of  the  Mission  of  Dr.  Wolff  to  Bokhara. 
London  :  Parker.  L845. 

If  there  be  one  circumstance  that  gives  the  con- 
ductors of  the  present  Review  more  pleasure  than 
any  other,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  the 
kindness  evinced  to  us  by  distinguished  individuals 
in  giving  us  an  insight  into  their  treasures  before 
they  see  the  general  light.  In  our  last  number, 
Lord  Brougham  was  kind  enough  to  grant  us  this 
enviable  privilege  :  and  the  author  of  the  extra- 
ordinary work  now  before  us  has  equally  obliged 
us  on  the  present  occasion.  To  this  Review  ex- 
clusively will  belong  the  earliest  notices  of  this 
most  interesting  work — interesting  in  the  principle 
which  originated  the  mission  of  Dr.  Wolff — inter- 
esting in  the  unknown  regions  it  describes,  but 
still  far  more  interesting  in  pointing  to  motives 
which  a  selfish  age  is  too  little  used  to  contem- 
plate in  the  extraordinary  characters  of  both  Cap- 
tain Grover  and  Dr.  Wolff.  When  we  read  it,  we 
thanked  God  that  Chivalry's  light  was  not  yet 
dim  ;  that  there  were  yet  those  that  could  do  a 
deed  of  derring-do  for  principle  and  principle 
alone  ;  that  there  could  not  exist  a  dark  recess  in 
the  innermost  dungeon  of  an  eastern  tyrant  into 
which  philanthropy  would  not  pour  its  light. 
Ancient  warm-heartedness,  ancient  unselfishness, 
ancient  apostolicity  seemed  to  break  upon  us,  and 
the  soul  of  Xavier,  of  Swartz,  and  of  Buchanan, 
to  beam  again  by  a  metempsychosis  in  the  mis- 
sionary of  the  desert  whose  work  is  before  us. 
But  we  will  not  delay  the  impatient  reader  from 
quenching  his  thirst  at  fountains  yet  sealed  to  the 
public  eye.  We  will  be  the  first  to  unlock  them 
and  look  within,  like  "  the  bird  that  seeketh  the 
pure  earth  springs." 

The  scheme  of  the  important  work  before  us 
has,  we  think,  been  ingeniously  chosen  to  show 
the  immense  extent  of  the  wanderings  of  Dr. 
Wolff.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  his  life  in 
connection  with  the  earlier  missions,  showing  that 
in  the  college  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome  he  had 
received  his  earliest  education,  after  renouncing 
his  Jewish  errors.  But  he  had  received  his  light 
from  sources  much  beyond  what  the  Propaganda 
could  then  minister,  as  far  as  general  enlighten- 
ment. Stolberg,  Michael  Sailer,  Frint,  among 
moderns,  and  Fenelon,  Pascal  and  Bossuet,  among 
older  divines,  had  disciplined  him  to  something 
nobler ;  and  we  well  remember  listening  to  a 
gentleman  with  great  interest,  who  told  us,  that  he 
encountered  the  inquiring  youth  first  at  the  Propa- 
ganda, in  violent  dispute  with  other  young  men,  on 
some  point  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The 
youths  around  him  said  they  would  refer  the  point 
in  question  to  the  pope  ;  on  which  the  young  stu- 
dent replied,  that  would  be  useless,  for  he  under- 
stood Hebrew  better  than  the  pope.  This  declar 
ration  shocked  mightily  the  auditory,  and  the  wise 
listener  said,  "  Young  man,  I  do  not  think  you 
will  stay  here  long  ;  there  is  my  card  ;  inquire  me 
out,  and  you  will  find  a  friend  :"  and  he  did  not 
stay  long  there,  though  ever  ready  to  do  that  insti- 
tution full  justice.  He  left  it,  and  sought  out  his 
friend,  found  him  in  France,  staid  with  him  three 
weeks,  passing  through  that  country ;  and,  with 
the  singular  facility  in  the  acquirement  of  language 
that  he  possesses,  though  ignorant  as  a  German  of 
the  language  at  his  entry  into  the  country,  ap- 
peared to  be  speaking  it  with  fluency  at  his  de- 
parture thence  to  England,  at  the  end  of  the  three 


weeks.  Cambridge  seemed  to  him  the  fitting  field 
for  his  powers.  There,  under  Professor  Lee,  he 
studied  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  Charles  Simeon 
gave  him  an  insight  into  theology.  In  1821,  he 
commenced  his  missionary  labors  among  the  Dis- 
persed of  Israel,  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia, 
Persia,  the  Crimea,  Georgia,  and  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. His  next,  were  among  the  Jews  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  1826  to  1830.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Turkey,  Persia,  Turkistaun,  Bokhara,  Affgha- 
nistaun,  Cashmeer,  Hindustaun  and  the  Red  Sea, 
from  1831  to  1834.  We  shall  dwell  slightly  on 
this  portion  of  the  narrative.  When  in  Kurdis- 
taun,  we  meet,  however,  with  the  following  re- 
markable passage,  which  there  are  but  few  in  the 
world,  possibly  not  one  other,  who  could  exclaim 
of  it,  "  Crede  experto  :" 

"  InKurdistaun  I  had  long  conferences  with  the 
Jews,  whom  I  found  possessed  of  much  learning. 
I  spoke  with  them  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldean,  which 
they  mix  considerably  with  Turkish.  Several 
rabbins,  however,  spoke  Hebrew  remarkably  well. 
I  had  also,  in  Teheraun,  affecting  interviews  with 
the  Jews,  in  which  I  expounded  to  them  the  Scrip- 
tures. Various  curious  conversations  that  I  had 
with  the  Sheahs,  or  followers  of  Ali,  in  Persia, 
would  fill  volumes.  With  the  Guebres,  or  wor- 
shippers of  fire,  how  often  also  have  I  conversed  in 
Shiraz,  Isfahan,  and  Kashaun.  How  singular 
and  wild  the  aspect  of  the  sons  of.  fire  !  How 
analogous  their  angel  history  to  the  Jewish  !  How 
similar  to  the  rites  of  Vesta  !  How  like  that  early 
adoration  when  my  people  bowed  to  the  luminous 
Shechinah  of  the  Lord  !  Yet  if  idolatry  has  been 
rife  on  my  path,  rarely  has  my  step  fallen  where  I 
did  not  trace  Christianity.  In  Egypt  I  found  the 
Kopts ,  in  Palestine,  the  Maronites,  Syrians, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Armenian  Catholics  ;  in 
Mesopotamia,  at  Merdeen,  Mosool,  Arbel,  and 
Bagdad,  I  met  the  Jacobites,  the  followers  of  Nes- 
torius,  and  Roman  Catholics  ;  in  Asia  Minor,  at 
Trebizond,  Bayazid,  Shooshe  in  Karabagh,  again 
Armenians ;  at  Tiflis,  the  Georgians.  Again, 
how  singularly  did  I  find  in  these  regions  the  same 
great  differences  of  Calvinism  and  Arminianism 
that  exist  among  ourselves.  We  are  too  apt  to 
look  on  the  Muhammedan  as  a  fatalist ;  but  in 
Mecca,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  limits  of  the  will 
are  freely  discussed.  Haje  Sheikh  Muhammed 
told  me,  in  the  words  of  Milton,  '  Foreknowledge 
of  God  does  not  affect  the  free  will  of  men. '  How 
eternal  and  inextinguishable  also  appeared  the  cus- 
toms of  the  East !  For  instance,  the  shepherd  pre- 
cedes his  sheep  and  his  sheep  follow  him  ;  the 
judges  sit  under  the  gate  ;  the  disciples  of  the 
learned  pour  water  on  the  hands  of  their  masters  ; 
the  Jews  swear  by  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
Jew,  Christian,  and  Muhammedan,  by  their  heads ; 
the  bride  is  awakened  by  the  screams  of  other 
women,  exclaiming,  '  The  bridegroom  cometh  ;' 
torches  are  carried  before  her  at  midnight ;  the 
war  about  wells,  as  in  the  time  of  Moses  and 
Jacob,  still  subsists  in  Yemen  ;  the  lamentations 
over  a  nurse  are  also  continued  ;  the  names  of 
people  are  still  given  to  indicate  the  events  of  the 
period ;  the  king  bestows  a  name  significative  of 
his  employ  on  his  minister  ;  the  lepers  sit  outside 
the  gates  of  cities  ;  bad  vines  are  called  Vines  of 
Sodom ;  holy  places  are  approached  by  putting  the 
shoes  from  off  the  feet ;  the  scarf  is  wrought  on 
both  sides ;  the  Rechabite  plants  no  vineyard, 
sows  no  seed,  lives  in  tents  ;  the  Derveesh,  like 
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the  Nazarite  of  old,  still  makes  vows  that  no  razor 
shall  come  upon  his  head  ;  barren  women  still  per- 
form pilgrimages  to  holy  places,  and  this  state  is 
held  in  abhorrence,  as  in  ancient  time  ;  Armenian 
women  vow,  like  Hannah  of  old,  that  if  they  re- 
ceive a  son,  he  shall  be  devoted  to  God  ;  cities  of 
refuge  for  the  shedder  of  blood  unawares  still  sub- 
sist, and  the  person  guilty  of  blood  must  flee  with 
his  family,  like  the  first  murderer,  to  other  places." 
—Vol.  i.,  p.  7. 

In  Khorassaun,  where  he  was  enslaved,  and 
only  freed  by  the  kindness  of  Abbas  Mirza,  our 
readers  will  peruse  with  astonishment  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Giant  Khan,  the  Head  Tearer,  Mu- 
hammed  Khan  Kerahe.  Of  this  fearful  descendant 
of  Ghengis  Khan,  whose  strength  enabled  him 
to  rend  the  scalps  of  his  victims,  Dr.  Wolff 
even  says  the  very  skull,  we  have  a  genealogy 
given  by  himself  to  Dr.  Wolff.  We  extract  the 
autograph  : 

"  Muhammed,  son  of  Iszhak  Khan  Kerahe, 
Tatar  of  the  family  of  Ghengis  Khan. 

"  The  ancestors  of  Ghengis  Khan  were  Oolin- 
jah  Khan  and  Olamgoo,  a  Mogul,  who  had  twins  : 
the  name  of  the  one  was  Mogul  Khan,  and  the 
other  Tatar  Khan,  from  whom  all  the  Tatars  de- 
scend, as  the  Moguls  do  from  Mogul  Khan. 
The  sons  of  Ghengis  Khan  were,  1.  Hutschi 
Khan  ;  2.  Jaktay  Khan  ;  3.  Aktaye  Khan  ;  4. 
Tule  Khan. 

"  After  the  death  of  Ghengis  Khan,  the  chil- 
dren of  Tule  Khan  became  kings.  Mikukahan 
Khan  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Ghengis  Khan,  who 
sent  his  brother,  Alaku  Khan,  into  Persia,  and 
resided  for  a  while  at  Tabreez,  whence  he  went  to 
Bagdad,  and  killed  Muattesim,  the  last  of  the 
kaleefs  of  the  family  of  Abbas.  The  tribe  of 
Kerahe  had  accompanied  Halaku  Khan  to  Ta- 
breez, and  after  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of 
Ghengis  Khan,  the  Kerahe  emigrated  to  Turkey  ; 
but  when  Tamerlane  became  the  conqueror  of  the 
world,  he  removed  forty  thousand  families  of  the 
Kerahe  tribe  from  Turkey  to  Samarcand ;  of 
which  number,  however,  twelve  thousand  sepa- 
rated and  returned  to  Khorassaun,  whose  descen- 
dant I  am." 

This  fearful  being,  whom  Dr.  Wolff  visited  in 
prison,  said  to  him,  "  I  aspired  after  the  honor  of 
becoming  another  Tamerlane  and  Ghengis  Khan, 
and  my  name  was  already  a  terror  among  the 
Khans  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  and  ambassadors 
were  even  sent  to  me  from  the  Ghirgese  and  the 
Cossacks.  I  had  secret  correspondence  with  Rus- 
sia, (which  latter  words  he  whispered  in  my  ear.) 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  career  a  stop  was  put  to 
it  by  Allah  from  above.  I  am  now  little,  and  am 
fallen  from  my  high  estate.  Allah  is  great,  and 
man  unconscious  of  his  destiny."  Meshed  next 
saw  our  traveller's  steps,  and  then  Bokhara.  The 
Jews  in  this  city  then  amounted  to  10,000,  and 
the  chief  rabbi  assured  Mr.  Wolff  that  Bokhara 
was  the  Habor,  and  Belkh  the  Halah  of  the 
Scriptures.  Mr.  Wolff  tried  them  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  iifa^jj,  Virgin,  and  found  their 
sense  of  it  agreeing  with  the  received,  and  that 
they  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  recent  contro- 
versy. Hence  our  traveller  passed  to  Balkh, 
and  thence  to  Peshawr.  Anxious  to  see  Cash- 
meer,  he  crossed  to  Nadown.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  curious  : 

"  Here  the  rajah  on  horseback,  surrounded  by 
soldiers,  was  performing  his  devotions  before 
three  naked  fakeers.     I  immediately  entered  into 


conversation  with  them,  and  inquired  of  one  of 
them  how  long  he  had  been  a  fakeer.  He  re- 
plied, '  that  he  lived  in  God,  and  should  never 
die  ;  for  that  as  old  garments  were  exchanged  for 
better,  so  the  man  of  God  lays  aside  his  old  body 
and  puts  on  a  new  one.'  A  beautiful  answer; 
but  when  I  wished  to  reply,  he  kept  exclaiming, 
'  Be  silent,  and  listen.'  I  seized,  however,  de- 
spite of  him,  on  an  opportunity  to  point  out  the 
truth  of  our  revelation.  An  unhappy  peevishness 
marks  all  these  ascetics.  St.  Jerome  was  not 
free  from  it.  True  peace  of  mind  dwells  not 
necessarily  in  caves  and  grottoes,  on  the  pillar  of 
a  Simon  Stylites,  or  in  the  deserts  of  the  Thebais 
with  Antony.  Active  energy  in  promoting  truth 
and  virtue  is  worth  all  the  sedentary  graces  of 
fakeers,  monks,  or  solitaries.  I  do  not  impugn 
their  merits  in  their  peculiar  path,  but  it  is  obvi- 
ously not  one  of  general  obligation." 

Cashmeer,  the  city  of  the  genii  who  bore  the 
wise  king  through  the  air  to  look  upon  its  magic 
beauty,  did  not  please  Mr.  Wolff  in  its  present 
state.  What  can  stand  the  dominion  of  the 
Seikhs?  The  Hindoos  escaped  not  the  close 
questioning  of  Dr.  Wolff,  and  in  his  verdict  for 
the  Vedas  over  the  Koran  we  fully  agree.  At 
Delhi,  Muhammed  Izhak,  the  grand  mullah,  holds 
a  disputation  with  him  before  the  Mogul.  At 
Agra  he  meets  with  Lieutenant  Conoily,  little 
witting  that  he  was  to  be  so  closely  connected 
afterwards  in  name  with  that  celebrated  traveller. 
The  friendship  between  them  established  there 
was  augmented  by  much  subsequent  intercourse. 
The  following  brief  paragraph,  in  which  this  is 
alluded  to,  is  most  affecting  : 

"  I  often  wished  to  repay  him  (Conolly)  my 
debt  of  gratitude  ;  and  the  instant  the  news 
reached  me  of  his  captivity  in  Bokhara,  I  offered 
my  aid  to  release  him  in  letters  to  his  family. 
When  I  reflect  on  our  past  intercourse,  it  brings 
with  it  the  pleasing  reflection  that  the  spiritual 
element  was  mainly  dominant  in  it ;  that  we  were 
together  to  become  daily  holier  and  better  men  ; 
that  our  hands  did  not  join  in  deeds  of  iniquity, 
but  were  upraised  to  God  our  Maker  and  Saviour. 
His  firm  conduct  at  his  dying  hour  reminds  us 
forcibly  of  the  bearing  of  those  brave  soldiers  who 
died  in  the  persecution  of  Decius  and  Dioclesian. 
I  hope  to  see  my  Conolly  among  them  at  the  hour 
of  Christ's  coming  in  glory." 

There  is,  too,  just  beneath  this  extract  a  piece 
of  information  of  which  we  think  few  are  aware 
— that,  in  spite  of  the  noble  exertions  of  the  Stod- 
dart  and  Conolly  committee,  the  generous  liber- 
ality and  pecuniary  sacrifices  of  Captain  Grover, 
there  is  a  third  more  painful  than  all,  and  it  is 
this,  that  Dr.  Wolff  is  a  large  sum  out  of  pocket 
by  the  present  mission.  Surely,  if  government 
could  offer  compensation  to  Captain  Grover,  es- 
timating the  worth  of  his  two  letters  at  200/. 
a-piece,  a  similar  offer,  which  the  high  sense  of 
honor  of  Captain  Grover  did  not,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, permit  him  to  accept,  ought  to  have 
been  made  to  Dr.  Wolff. 

Lucknow,  whither  our  traveller  wended  next 
his  way,  saw  him  prepared  to  dispute  there  with 
the  mullahs  before  the  king  of  Oude.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  settled  the  controversy  with  them 
as  successfully  as  at  Delhi.  At  this  place  he  has 
the  following  energetic  vindication  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  : 

"  I  must  here  fully  state  my  hearty  conviction — 
the  result  of  the  experience  of  more  than  twenty 
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years  of  travels — of  the  immense  utility  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  Word  of 
God  would  have  been  entirely  extinct  among  the 
eastern  Christians  but  for  that  society.  Its  copies 
are  in  the  hands  of  mullahs  of  all  denominations, 
not  only  in  Asia,  but  even  in  the  deserts  of  Turk- 
istaun.  The  agents  they  employ  are  excellent 
men  ;  I  only  need  mention  the  Rev.  H.  Leeves 
at  Athens,  and  Benjamin  Barker,  Esq.,  at  My- 
tolene,  the  capital  of  Lesbos.  It  is  utterly  absurd 
to  say  that  all  benevolent  societies  are  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  bishops ;  even  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  her  powerful  discipline,  has  never  fol- 
lowed this  plan — that  all  benevolent  societies  are 
necessarily  to  be  placed  under  episcopal  control — 
nor  does  the  Church  of  Armenia.  We  have  hos- 
pitals without  bishops — why  should  not  the  word 
of  God  be  circulated  by  the  layman  or  the  pres- 
byter ?  I  thank  God  that  there  is  also  a  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  which  does 
not  give  only  the  Bible,  but  also  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  for  neither  the  Jews  nor 
the  Muhammedans  are  without  a  liturgy.  And 
it  is  a  most  important  feature  to  show  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  with  other  forms 
of  faith  in  this  particular.  I  confess  I  should 
also  like  to  see  a  society  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  should  give  to  the  world  a  systematic 
theology,  both  moral  and  practical ;  and  such  a 
system  ought  to  have  the  sanction  of  all  the 
bishops  as  well  as  the  learned  presbyters  of  the 
Church  of  England  :  of  this  I  should  like  to  see  a 
transcript  in  every  language,  and  circulated  to  the 
four  winds." — Vol.  i. 

Benares,  which  he  next  visits,  furnishes  him 
with  a  view  of  Hinduism,  by  which  he  is  enabled 
to  bring  out  his  peculiar  opinions  ;  and  as  these 
are  a  part  of  the  man,  and  also  such  as  he  does 
hard  battle  to  maintain,  we  shall  insert  this  pas- 
sage also  at  length. 

"  From  Lucknow  I  passed  to  Benares,  the  holy 
city  of  India ;  whoever  dies  there  will  obtain 
Inokshu,  absorption  into  the  Deity.  I  consider 
this  is  little  better  than  the  comfortable  system  of 
Nirwana,  or  annihilation  of  the  Buddhists,  who 
hold  in  a  final  state  of  annihilation  of  all  things. 
This  is  the  ultimate  boon  offered  by  a  faith  em- 
braced by  the  largest  portion  of  the  East — thank 
Heaven,  not  of  the  world,  for  the  Christians  now 
outnumber  any  other  denomination. 

"  This  is  the  case  with  the  spiritualizers  in  the 
Christian  church  ;  they  have  an  unscriptural,  un- 
prophetical,  unnatural  dislike  to  hear  of  anything 
but  Nature's  doom  and  Nature's  death.  Nothing 
will  satisfy  them,  but  that  the  world,  animate  and 
inanimate,  once  happy  but  for  a  single  day,  should 
draw  its  penance  onwards  to  the  utmost  longevity 
of  miserable  age,  and  then  sink  into  annihilation. 
The  ghost  of  the  Lamas  of  Thibet,  who  move 
about  in  the  air,  are  the  sisters  of  the  forms  visi- 
ble in  their  shadowy  paradise.  I  do  expect  to 
rule  over  a  renovated  earth,  purified  and  re- 
deemed, and  inhabited  by  living  creatures  in  flesh 
and  blood,  and  though  in  flesh  and  blood,  re- 
deemed from  Satan,  sin  and  death.  If  a  phan- 
tomizing  system  is  spirituality,  the  Buddhists  at 
Lassa,  the  Sooffees  at  Shiraz,  and  the  Hindoos  at 
Nadown,  might  claim  analogous  influences." — 
Vol.  i.,  p.  29. 

Passing  from  Masulipatam  to  Hyderabad  the 
cholera  seizes  him.  Ladras  and  Goa  and  Poonah 
are  next  visited.     At  this  latter  place  Mr.  Wolff" 


sees  the  Beni  Israel,  a  very  remarkable  variety  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel. 

"  They  are  totally  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
Jews  in  Europe  and  Hindustaun.  Soon  after  the 
destruction  of  the  first  temple,  they  came  in  seven 
ships,  they  say,  from  Arabia  to  Hindustaun, 
where  they  have  since  forgotten  their  law,  but 
continue  to  repeat  in  Hebrew  certain  prayers 
which  they  have  learnt  from  the  other  Jews  ;  they 
also  read  the  Pentateuch,  but  without  understand- 
ing the  language.  They  have  synagogues,  but 
they  have  not,  like  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  the 
Sepher  Torah,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Pentateuch 
written  on  parchment.  They  say,  '  As  we  are 
soldiers,  and  do  not'  keep  the  law,  the  Sepher 
Torah  may  do  us  harm  if  it  stands  in  the  midst 
of  us.'  They  serve  as  soldiers  in  our  armies,  and 
are  esteemed  the  best  native  soldiers.  They  are 
far  superior  in  morality  to  the  Jews  of  Cochin. 
They  have,  however,  in  their  houses,  Hindu 
idols,  and  seem  to  trust  in  charms  and  amulets. 
This  is  a  curious  and  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  in  Deuteronomy  xxviii.  36,  '  And  there 
shalt  thou  serve  other  gods,  wood  and  stone.'  I 
questioned  them  about  Jesus  ;  they  repeated  the 
current  Jewish  objections,  but  did  not  possess  any 
original  views.  The  Beni  Israel  amount  around 
Bombay  to  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
souls." 

The  following  remarks  on  asceticism,  occa- 
sioned by  seeing  a  Fakeer  at  Bombay,  meet  with 
our  full  concurrence. 

"I  went  one  day  while  herewith  that  cham- 
pion of  our  faith  against  Muhammedans,  Parsees, 
and  Hindus,  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  D.  D.,  who 
may  be  called  the  missionary  to  the  Hindu 
philosophers,  to  see  a  Fakeer  celebrated  for  his 
austerities.  The  nails  of  his  hands  were  grown 
into  and  through  his  cheek.  He  was  lying  in  the 
sun.  I  asked  him,  '  How  can  one  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  God?'  His  answer  was,  '  Do  not 
ask  me  questions  ;  you  may  look  at  me,  for  I  am 
a  god.'  I  have  no  doubt  he  thought  that  he  had 
attained,  like  Roman  saints,  to  limits  beyond 
mortality  ;  but  how  sad  was  the  fact,  that  the 
penance  that  he  thought  had  thus  elevated  him, 
had  in  reality  proportionately  depressed,  since  the 
Supreme  measures  man  by  his  practical  might, 
founded  on  Gospel  truth,  and  not  by  his  theo- 
retical visions,  based  upon  nothing." 

Our  traveller  passes  hence  to  Mocha,  and  thence 
to  Loheyah,  Massowah  and  Jiddah,  where  he 
meets  the  raving  St.  Simonians,  who  gravely 
recommend  the  reading  of  the  prophecies  of  Solo- 
mon, who  never  wrote  prophecies,  and  the  book 
of  Baruch  in  Hebrew,  which  is  not  extant  in  that 
language.  Hence  he  reaches  Malta,  prepares 
this,  his  early  tour,  for  publication,  and  proceeds, 
when  this  is  done,  in  the  same  indefatigable  spirit 
on  another  mission  through  Abyssinia.  We  pass 
his  interview  with  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  and 
his  second/visit  to  Jiddah,  where  the  conduct  of  the 
St.  Simonians,  especially  that  of  one  woman  who 
married  four  Frenchmen  at  the  same  time,  so  hor- 
rified even  the  Turkish  governor  of  the  place,  that 
he  protested  against  such  abominations  in  one  of 
the  holy  cities  of  the  Mussulmans.  The  details 
given  of  the  Abyssinian  Church  are  curious;  and 
here  Mr.  Wolff"  was  taken  for  the  Aboon,  or  Cop- 
tic Patriarch  whom  they  expected,  and  compelled 
to  spit  over  the  people  until  he  was  perfectly  ex- 
hausted, and  then  to  have  his  feet  washed,  in  or- 
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der  that  the  devotees  might  swallow  the  water  of 
ablution.  His  whole  appearance  shocked  the 
Abyssinian  ladies  excessively,  who  exclaimed, 
the  instant  they  saw  him,  "  Woe  unto  us,  woe 
unto  us,  that  this  Copt  has  appeared  among  us, 
while  as  the  devil  himself.  The  old  adage,  "  The 
devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted,"  is  evidently 
reversed  in  these  regions,  and  Europeans  here 
have  the  pleasure  of  sitting  for  his  picture. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  convents  in 
Abyssinia  have  discharged  numerous  and  impor- 
tant duties,  and  continue  to  do  so.  Mr.  Wolff 
here  observed  the  younger  priest  pouring  water 
over  the  hands  of  the  elder,  as  Elisha  did  over 
Elijah.  Abyssinia  has  been  so  recently  placed 
before  the  public  in  the  works  of  Rupell,  Harris, 
Johnson,  Beke  and  others,  that  we  shall  not  linger 
there,  but  return  with  our  traveller  to  Sanaa,  where 
he  encounters  the  Rechabites.  This  first  interview 
of  Mr.  Wolff  with  this  wild  tribe  is  so  curious 
that  we  shall  extract  it. 

"I  left  Saneef  on  November  the  29th,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  road  to  Sanaa,  which  I  learnt  was 
besieged  by  the  Rechabites.  Of  course  the  cara- 
van with  which  I  was  travelling  ran  no  small 
risk  on  this  account.  I  therefore  took  a  mule, 
and  went  on  alone  to  Sanaa,  desiring  the  chief  of 
the  caravan  to  wait  until  he  heard  from  me.  As 
soon  as  I  had  passed  Matna,  I  saw  a  swarm  of 
the  Rechabites  rushing  to  me,  exclaiming,  '  Hoo, 
hoo,  hoo!'  Holding  up  my  Bible,  I  stopped  them 
at  once,  and  they  shouted,  'A  Jew,  a  Jew!' 
We  dismounted,  and,  sitting  down,  I  told  them 
that  I  saw,  twelve  years  ago,  one  of  their  nation 
in  Mesopotamia,  Moosa,  by  name.  Rechabites. 
1  Is  your  name  Joseph  Wolff?'  W.  'Yes.'  They 
then  embraced  me.  They  were  still  in  possession 
of  the  Bible  I  pave  to  Moosa,  twelve  years  before 
my  arrival  in  Yemen. 

"  I  spent  six  days  with  the  children  of  Rechab 
(Beni  Arhab.)  They  drink  no  wine,  plant  no 
vineyards,  sow  no  seed,  live  in  tents,  and  remem- 
ber the  word  of  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab. 
With  them  were  children  of  Israel  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  who  reside  near  Terim  in  Hatramawt,  who 
expect,  in  common  with  the  children  of  Rechab, 
the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Messiah  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  Neither  party  now  offers  sacrifice. 
They  requested  me  to  remain  among  them  and 
teach  them  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  as  they 
called  the  Gospel,  and  to  marry  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Rechab.  The  children  of  Rechab  say, 
'  We  shall  one  day  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Messiah,  and  march  towards  (Kuds)  Jerusalem.' 
They  are  the  descendants  of  those  whom  the  Ma- 
hammedans  call  Yehood  Khaibar,  who  defeated 
Muhammed  in  several  battles,  but  they  were  at 
last  themselves  defeated,  for  they  had  sinned,  and 
the  Lord  of  Toor  (Sinai)  was  not  with  them. 
I  sent  them  to  the  chief  of  the  caravan  to  fetch 
about  eighty  Hebrew  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
which  I  gave  them.  One  of  their  party,  Loolod, 
belonging  to  the  powerful  tribe  of  Hamdan,  a 
friend  of  the  Beni  Arhab,  escorted  me  and  the 
whole  caravan  safely  within  the  gate  of  Sanaa, 
where  I  entered  in  the  month  of  December." — Vol. 
i.,  p.  59. 

Their  chief  Rabbi  told  Mr.  Wolff,  that  the  Jews 
of  Yemen  never  returned  from  the  Babylonish 
capital  to  Jerusalem,  dreading  the  fearful  judg- 
ments yet  denounced  against  that  city  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  How  confirmatory  is  this  of  the 
Christian  view  of  these  matters  !     How  clearly  is 


the  tale  of  dispersion  for  sin  told  !  Illness,  arising 
from  typhus  fever,  compelled  Mr.  Wolff  to  betake 
himself  to  Mocha,  and,  with  that  undaunted  spirit 
that  has  ever  marked  him,  he  determined  to  cross 
thence  to  America,  nearly  one  of  the  longest  sea 
voyages  that  any  individual,  save  a  circumnaviga- 
tor, could  well  undertake.  He  reached  America, 
and  here  attained  a  long-sought  object — ordination 
in  the  American  church.  While  in  Armenia,  in 
1826,  where  he  took  upon  himself  the  office  of 
preaching,  being  trained  in  a  school  not  remarka- 
ble for  exact  theology,  and  still  less  for  its  respect 
for  church  discipline,  and  the  apostolical  suc- 
cession, the  great  patriarch  of  Ech  Miazin  asked 
him,  after  listening  to  his  speech,  what  commission 
he  had  to  preach  the  Gospel,  as  he  was  not  or- 
dained. The  answer  he  gave  did  not  answer  this 
deep-read  divine,  and  he  recommended  Mr.  Wolff 
to  compare  Exodus,  3rd  ch.  and  7th  ;  Numbers, 
16,  and  1  Cor.  10,  with  also  Rom.  ch.  15.  After 
a  deep  study  of  these  and  similar  authorities,  he 
recommended  Mr.  Wolff  to  come  again  to  him, 
and  then  say  whether  he  considered  himself  en- 
titled to  preach  without  either  the  gift  of  miracles, 
a  priesthood  by  descent,  or  apostolical  succession. 

The  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  deep- 
reading  patriarch  was  never  effaced,  and  Bishop 
Doane,  at  New  York,  after  a  fitting  examination, 
received  him  into  the  American  church.  Here  he 
forgot  not  his  leading  object,  tracing  the  dispersed 
of  Israel  in  all  their  wanderings  ;  and  we  have  the 
opinion  of  this  most  competent  of  judges  that  the 
Indians  are  not  of  the  tribes  of  the  dispersion,  or 
at  least  that  he  could  find  no  evidence  that  they 
were  so.  After  this  event  Dr.  Wolff  preached  in 
various  parts  of  America;  and  the  following  ju- 
dicious remarks  prove  how  deeply  he  has  weighed 
the  exact  position  of  Dissent,  Romanism,  and 
Catholicism  or  Protestantism  : 

"  If  Romanism  were  successful,  it  would  scarce 
be  worse  than  the  mad  folly  of  some  of  the  secta- 
rians of  America,  or  the  detestable  perversions  of 
Scripture,  of  which  they  incessantly  avail  them- 
selves. There  are  thousands  of  Shakers  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  when  they  are  asked,  why  do  they  turn 
about  in  a  circle,  you  get  as  an  answer,  '  Does  not 
the  Scripture  say,  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye 
die?'  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  11.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics, however,  have  found  opponents  in  America 
among  the  Episcopalian  and  Dutch  communities, 
that  have  more  than  outmatched  them  in  disputa- 
tions, confuting  Romanism  on  truly  Catholic  prin- 
ciples. Vituperation  does  the  Romanists  good  and 
raises  their  cause  ;  but  if  the  controversy  be  con- 
fined to  the  great  question,  on  what  does  a  church 
depend?  they  are  scattered  easily.  A  church 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  a 
church  founded  on  her  own  authority  alone — the 
great  distinctions  between  Romanists  and  Anglo- 
Catholics — need  only  clear  exposition  to  show 
which  has  the  advantage.  It  is  true,  Rome  has 
an  authority  beyond  what  she  claims,  but  as  it  is 
one  which  she  rejects,  she  is  not  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  it  in  controversy.  This  is  the  great  ques- 
tion, the  true  authority  of  the  church  in  Scripture. 
Collateral  points  may  work  into  this,  and  become 
important  to  confirm  this ;  but  this  properly  de- 
fined, as  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  articles  of  the 
English  church,  duly  and  reverentially  obeyed  by 
its  laity,  rigorously  followed  out  by  a  practical 
energy,  strong  in  proportion  to  .the  strength  it  in- 
hales from  its  nearness  to  the  purest  spring — this 
will,  I  believe,  yet  produce,  and  certainly  has  even 
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now,  in  part,  produced,  a  state  of  Christendom 
unparalleled  in  earthly  history. 

' '  I  may  say  without  fear  of  any  imputation  of 
vanity,  that  I  have  now  seen  and  made  myself  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  branches  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  with  all  the  sects  existing  on  earth  ; 
and  I  have  not  shunned  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
bishops  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  in  the 
Armenian  church,  in  the  Greek  church,  in  the 
Chaldean  and  Abyssinian  church,  with  Wesley- 
ans,  Independents,  and  learned  Baptists  ;  and  the 
result  of  my  investigation  is,  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  pearl  of  price  and  jewel  of  the 
earth,  and  the  mightiest  masterpiece  of  Bible 
illustration  which  the  world  has  witnessed  since 
it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  sin." — Vol.  i.,  p.  67. 

After  this,  in  January,  1838,  he  embarked  for 
England.  The  University  of  Dublin  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  L.L.D.,  and  the  Protestant 
episcopal  college  of  St.  John's,  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land, the  degree  of  D.D.  He  then  received 
priest's  orders  in  the  united  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland  of  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  in  June, 
1838.  He  began  now  to  contemplate  settling  in 
England,  after  eighteen  years  of  severe  and  toil- 
some peregrination  ;  and  the  only  appointment  the 
Anglican  Church  offered  to  rest  the  outwearied 
missionary  was  the  incumbency  of  Linthwaite, 
near  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  value  241.  per  an- 
num. The  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  which  had  aug- 
mented the  living  by  80/.  per  annum,  refused  to 
continue  this  to  Dr.  Wolff,  on  the  ground  of  the 
small  independence  of  Lady  Georgiana,  a  matter 
with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do,  but,  with  the 
characteristic  insolence  of  that  society,  considered 
and  treated  that  as  Dr.  Wolff's  income,  of  which 
the  death  of  his  wife  might  the  next  moment  de- 
prive him.  One  further  word  on  that  society. 
We  wish  it  to  be  most  clearly  understood  that  the 
funds  of  that  society  are  most  grossly  abused  ;  that 
it  never  administers  them  with  regard  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  but  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  incumbent  who  requires  aid  pronounces  their 
ecclesiastical  shibboleth.  It  undertakes  to  put  its 
ban  on  candidates  whom  the  bishops  of  the  land 
pronounce  fitting  to  receive  admission  into  their 
dioceses.  Unless  a  person  deny  the  full  force  of 
the  sacraments  ;  that  is,  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
affirm  that  they  are  not  of  peculiar  efficacy  any 
more  than  prayer  or  preaching  ;  unless  he  deny  the 
apostolical  succession  ;  unless  he  be  prepared  to 
conform  exactly  to  the  individual  theology  of  the 
examiners  for  that  society  on  divine  grace,  there  is 
no  hope  or  chance  of  either  the  incumbent  obtain- 
ing aid  or  the  candidate  whom  he  sends,  and 
whom  the  secretary  examines  with  such  theology 
as  he  can  muster,  and  that  quantity  is  almost  an 
infinitesimal ;  unless  the  candidate  narrow  himself 
to  this  incredible'  small  quantum — dwarf  himself, 
to  cite  a  simile  of  Robert  Montgomery,  from  his 
oak's  dimension  into  a  flower-pot  minimosity,  the 
Pastoral  Aid  will  be  no  aid  to  him.  Thank  God, 
this  disgrace  to  a  Catholic  Church— this  foul  blot 
on  her  discipline — this  insult  to  her  mitred  prelates 
(and  we  blush  with  shame  to  see  any  of  the  epis- 
copal bench  lend  their  names  to  such  an  institu- 
tion)—is  fast  sinking,  and  the  Curate's  Aid,  which 
administers  relief  without  reference  to  orthodox  or 
evangelical  incumbents — which  looks  to  the  exi- 

fencies  of  the  case,  and  not  to  the  theology  of 
'alcon  Court — which  considers  the  Anglican  bish- 
ops competent  to  pronounce  on  the  fitness  of  the 
candidates,  as  competent  at  least  as  the  unknown 
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incumbent  of  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars,  whose  pub- 
lished theology  has  yet  to  see  the  light — thank 
God,  we  say  heartily,  there  is  every  prospect  of 
its  rapid  rise,  and  of  the  total  extinction  of  the 
opposite  and  schismatic  principle. 

The  smallness  of  income,  and  illness  of  himself 
and  Lady  Georgiana  from  the  exposed  locality, 
compelled  Dr.  Wolff  to  leave  Linthwaite,  after  a 
stay  there  of  two  years ;  and  .  he  then  took  the 
curacy  of  High  Hoyland,  near  Wakefield,  where 
he  remained  three  years  ;  but  here  he  found  ex- 
penses too  heavy  for  him,  and  left.  The  congre- 
gation presented  him  with  a  memorial  of  their 
deep  esteem.  While  there  he  volunteered,  both 
to  the  family  of  Conolly  and  to  the  British  public, 
to  go  to  Bokhara  to  liberate  his  friend  Conolly  and 
Colonel  Stoddart,  and  this  his  offer  was  instantly 
responded  to  by  Captain  Grover.  Measures  were 
immediately  taken  by  that  energetic  gentleman  to 
secure  the  necessary  supplies  :  and  Dr.  Wolff  left 
England  for  Bokhara,  unprovided  by  his  govern- 
ment with  any  official  security,  on  October  14th, 
1843.  The  vessel  in  which  he  embarked  touched 
first  at  Gibraltar,  and  then  proceeded  to  Malta. 
Here  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  who  cannot  but  be 
pleased  with  the  high  encomiums  passed  by  Dr. 
Wolff  on  his  learning,  zeal  and  activity,  "  lau- 
dari  a  laudato,"  furnished  Dr.  Wolff  with  letters 
to  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Oriental 
churches.  Athens  was  the  next  point,  and  the 
interview  with  the  King  and  Queen  of  Greece  will 
be  read  with  great  interest  by  all  persons.  On  the 
Areopagus  Dr.  Wolff,  in  that  characteristic  spirit 
that  marks  him  in  all  he  does,  read  Acts  18.  He 
proceeded  thence  to  Constantinople.  There  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  gave  him  every  facility ;  and 
his  amiable  lady  also  exhibited  that  womanly 
kindness  and  attention  so  dear  to  the  wanderer's 
step  away  from  home.  Nothing  certain  was  dis- 
coverable by  any  inquiries  at  Constantinople  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  British  officers.  The  Sultan  fur- 
nished him  with  letters  to  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara, 
and  wrote  them  with  his  own  hand.  The  Sheikh- 
Islam,  the  head  of  the  Muhammedan  priests  at 
Constantinople,  did  the  like  ;  and  the  Russian  em- 
bassy exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost.  The 
kind  Sir  Stratford  Canning  sent  Dr.  Wolff  in  a 
steamer,  free  of  expense,  to  Trebizond  and  Erz- 
room.  At  Trebizond  similar  kindness  was  shown 
him  ;  and  when  he  reached  Erzroom,  the  very 
Pasha  insisted  on  paying  his  expenses  to  the  Per- 
sian frontier.  A  terrible  route  through  snowy 
mountains,  on  which  numerous  parties  had  lost 
their  lives,  awaited  Dr.  Wolff  from  Erzroom  to 
Tabreez.  From  Erzroom  he  issued  one  of  his 
addresses  to  Islam,  and  sent  it  by  Muhammedans 
to  Affghanistaun,  Cabul,  Cashmeer  and  Bokhara. 
Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  these  most 
interesting  volumes  is  contained  in  these  spirited 
addresses,  imbued  with  the  very  soul  of  the 
East. 

"Followers  of  Islam! 

11  In  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  empire,  Arabia 
and  Affghanistaun,  you  remember  me  well.  I 
have  been  among  you  at  Damascus,  Egypt, 
Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Isfahan,  Bokhara,  Cabul  and 
Hindustaun.  I  have  conversed  on  the  Coming  of 
Jesus  Christ  with  Muhammedans,  Jews,  Parsees, 
and  Hindus.  I  have  been  well  received,  though 
differing  in  religious  sentiments,  by  the  Grand 
Mogul  of  Delhi  and  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  Grand 
Mullahs  of  Bagdad,  Constantinople,  Isfahan,  Cash- 
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meer,  and  Bokhara.  I  have  heen  to  the  utmost 
houndaries  of  the  world,  even  to  America,  which 
is  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  exhort- 
ing people  to  do  good,  and  to  repent  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus.  And  having  learnt  that  two  British 
officers  of  high  merit,  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Cap- 
tain Conolly,  have  been  put  to  death  by  order  of 
the  Ameer  of  Bokhara,  and  also  a  Neapolitan  offi- 
cer, Cavaliere  Naselli  by  name,  I  am  going  to  the 
Great  Bokhara  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  that  re- 
port ;  for  I  cannot  believe  it,  as  I  was  well  re- 
ceived at  Bokhara,  and  with  great  hospitality. 
Besides  this,  such  an  act  is  against  the  rites  of 
hospitality,  so  sacredly  observed  by  Muhamme- 
dans.  I  go  there  to  demand  the  bodies  of  these 
people  if  alive,  and  if  dead  to  demand  the  reason 
of  their  death.  The  Sultan  of  Constantinople, 
whose  life/  may  God  preserve,  and  the  Sheikh- 
Islam,  whose  life  may  God  preserve,  have  given 
me  letters  to  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  and  to  the 
Grand  Mullahs  of  that  town.  I  call  now  on  all 
the  Muhammedan  princes  and  Mullahs  throughout 
the  world  to  send  letters  of  recommendation  on  my 
part  to  the  King  of  Bokhara,  that  he  may  receive 
me  well. 

"Joseph  Wolff." 

At  this  place,  also,  nothing  appeared  certain  as 
to  the  death  of  Stoddart  and  Conolly  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, every  report  was  the  reverse  way.  Thir- 
teen people  from  Bokhara  assured  him  that  they 
were  living.  The  Pasha  of  Erzroom  drew  up  a 
call  to  all  the  Mussulmans  to  aid  the  benevolent 
missionary  ;  and  he  himself  also  addressed  to  the 
Armenian  nation  a  letter  in  these  remarkable 
words  : — 

"  Descendants  of  Hayk  and  Followers  of  Gregory 
1/usaworitsh,  Mesrop,  Moses  Vocazer,  andNer- 
ses  Shnorhaale  ! 
"  I  have  been  declared  the  friend  of  the  Ar- 
menians by  public  letters  of  your  late  venerable 
Katokhikos  Ephrem,  and  Nerses,  the  present 
Katokhikos  of  Ech  Miazin  ;  and  my  having  estab- 
lished schools  for  you  at  Bussorah  and  Busheer, 
prove  that  I  was  your  friend,  and  am  still  your 
friend.  I  have,  therefore,  to  address  to  you  the 
following  petition.  I  am  now  going  to  Bokhara  for 
the  purpose  of  ransoming  Colonel  Stoddart,  Cap- 
tain Conolly,  and  Cavaliere  Naselli.  From  having 
been  a  Jew,  it  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to 
prove  to  the  Gentile  world  that  I  love  my  Saviour, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  being  ready  to  lay  down 
my  life  for  the  brethren,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews. 
Knowing  that  the  Armenians  of  Astrachan,  Oren- 
bourg,  and  Moscow,  are  in  correspondence  with 
merchants  of  Bokhara,  I  beg  you,  and  particularly 
your  Archbishop  Serope  at  Astrachan,  to  write  to 
the  few  Armenians  residing  at  Bokhara,  and  also 
to  recommend  me  to  the  great  Emperor  Nicholas 
Paulo  witch,  that  he  also  may  recommend  me  to 
the  Ameer  of  Bokhara,  so  that  His  Majesty  the 
Ameer  of  Bokhara  may  be  induced  to  deliver  up 
the  above-mentioned  officers. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother  in  Christ, 

"  Joseph  Wolff." 

By  the  way  it  is  perfectly  astounding  to  trace 
the  arts  by  which  Russia  is  undermining  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  by  gradually  withdrawing  from  it  all 
its  sinews  of  life  and  energetic  vigor.  Ninety 
thousand  families  of  Armenians  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons of  General  Paske witch,  and  followed  him 
into  Russia.    We  pass  a  terrific  route  with  kulaghs, 


or  snow  storms,  as  fearful  accompaniments,  and 
arrive  with  our  traveller  at  Tabreez.  The  details 
given  connected  with  the  Armenian  church  are 
most  interesting.  The  oration  of  Nierses  of  Lain- 
pron  possesses  great  beauty,  and  the  state  of  the 
Armenian  community  is  most  feelingly  described. 
The  consul,  Mr.  Bonham,  showed,  like  the  rest 
of  the  British  employes,  great  interest  in  the 
mission  ;  and  Dr.  Wolff  left  Tabreez,  accompanied 
by  a  Servian  servant,  who  being  drunk,  both 
struck  him  and  abandoned  him.  Some  idea  of  the 
difficulties  that  awaited  him  in  this  portion  of  his 
route  may  be  formed  from  the  following  descrip- 
tion : 

"  January  21st.  We  arrived  in  the  hilly  village 
called  Tekmetash.  It  was  tremendously  cold,  and 
scarcely  had  we  reached  the  posthouse  (manzeleh) 
when  the  clouds  covered  the  sky,  the  horizon  was 
darkened,  and  a  tremendous  rising  of  the  snow  and 
sand  from  the  ground  in  enormous  masses  took 

?lace.  No  one  dared  stir  from  the  house.  The 
'ersians  call  this  kind  of  storm  kulagh.  I  never 
as  yet  in  my  extensive  travels  had  seen  anything 
like  it.  Such  kind  of  kulaghs  kill  in  an  instant 
the  horse  and  the  rider,  especially  when  accompa- 
nied with  a  blast  like  death  itself  in  chillness.  We 
were  obliged  to  stay  in  that  miserable  place,  more 
exposed  to  the  so-called  kulagh  than  any  other 
part  of  Persia,  two  days." — Vol.  i.,  p.  99. 

From  Tabreez  to  Teheraun  lay  now  the  route. 
On  his  way,  wherever  he  is,  he  lights  with  extra- 
ordinary facility  on  Derveeshes,  Fakeers,  Mullahs, 
Monks,  Solitaries,  Armenians,  Ghebers,  Beduins, 
Turkomauns ;  all  the  picturesque  people  on  the 
earth  are  seen  to  gather  around  him.  No  sooner 
had  he  quitted  Tabreez  for  Teheraun,  than  m  the 
place  that  he  took  up  his  abode  for  the  night  he 
lighted  on  a  learned  Derveesh.  He  begins  always 
on  the  one  topic  of  his  heart.  When  the  Der- 
veesh heard  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  You  are  another 
Tata  Sultan  and  Kemaalee  Howdbeen."  As  we 
had  never  up  to  the  period  of  reading  this  work 
ourselves  made  acquaintance  with  either  of  these 
worthies,  we  are  extremely  obliged  to  Dr.  Wolff 
for  putting  the  question  to  the  Derveesh  as  to  who 
those  parties  were. 

The  Derveesh  replies — 

"  The  disciples  of  Buddr-Udeen  Seemawn- 
Ogloo,  who  in  the  Hejrah  835  traversed  the  coun- 
try of  Room,  (Turkish  empire,)  taught  that  all  the 
property  of  men  ought  to  be  used  in  common — 
nouses,  arms,  and  clothing — women  excepted. 
Tata  Sultan,  whose  name  also  was  Beerekledje 
Mustapha  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Christians, 
and  with  one  of  them  he  spent  much  time  in  holy 
meditation  about  God  in  the  island  of  Sakez  (i.  e. 
Scio.)  Tata  Sultan  destroyed  the  army  of  the 
sultan  of  Room,  Muhammed.  At  last  Bayazeed 
Pasha  made  Beerekledje  Mustapha  prisoner,  and 
murdered  him,  as  it  was  believed,  unmercifully, 
with  all  his  disciples  ,  but  Beerekledje  Mustapha 
is  still  alive,  and  a  friend  of  Christians  ;  and  you 
will,  in  unison  with  him,  upset  the  empire  of 
Room  and  Persia.  I  heard  of  you  at  Delhi,  where 
you  have  conversed  with  Akbar  Shah,  the  King 
of  Delhi,  and  the  Mowlevees  there;  and  I  have 
heard  of  you  at  Cashmeer.  You  have  been  a  Jew, 
and  all  great  events  proceeded  from  the  followers 
of  Moses,  and  will  proceed  again  until  Eesa 
(Jesus)  will  again  make  his  appearance.  When 
these  events  shall  take  place,  when  you  shall  see 
yourself  surrounded  by  your  followers,  then  re- 
member the  Derveesh  of  Geelan.    Abd-ool  W  ahab 
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has  not  succeeded  in  reforming  the  world,  but  you 
will." 

February  3d  saw  our  traveller  in  Teheraun. 
Here  Colonel  Sheil,  our  envoy,  proffered  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power.  Dr.  Wolff  had  here  the 
opportunity  of  ascertaining-  that  the  account  on 
which  the  government  relied  for  its  assurance  of 
the  death  of  the  officers  was  incorrect,  and  he  de- 
termined to  proceed  to  verify  in  the  very  den  of 
the  lion  the  tale  of  the  doom  of  his  friends,  or  else 
to  snatch  them  from  his  very  jaws.  Before  leav- 
ing, however,  mindful  of  the  services  the  court  of 
Persia  had  rendered  him  before  in  saving  him  from 
the  people  of  Muhammed  Khan  Kerahe,  the  Head 
Tearer,  he  had  an  audience  of  the  Shah.  For 
above  one  hour  he  conversed  familiarly  with  that 
friendly  monarch,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
minutest  particulars  of  him,  and  wrote  letters  for 
him  to  Bokhara :  the  one  to  the  Ameer,  too  long 
to  extract,  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  read- 
ers, as  redolent  with  all  the  beauties  of  that  gor- 
geous phraseology  in  which  monarchs  of  the  East 
rejoice.  The  Shah  also  added  a  singular  obser- 
vation, that  if  Stoddart  and  Conolly  were  dead,  Dr. 
Wolff  could  make  them  again  alive  by  his  prayers. 
After  this  Dr.  Wolff  visited  the  Haje  Mirza  Aga- 
see,  the  prime  minister,  a  sort  of  Persian  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  holding  the  seals  and  primacy.  The 
Haje,  in  common  with  all  the  Persian  court,  ren- 
dered the  promptest  aid.  Up  to  this  point,  not  a 
single  eye-witness  of  the  death  of  either  Stoddart 
or  Conolly  had  appeared.  All  parties  combined 
in  one  effort  at  Teheraun  to  assist  him,  so  much 
so  that  Colonel  Sheil  observed  to  Dr.  Wolff,  "  If- 
they  are  alive,  you  will  get  them."  All  the  Per- 
sians, however,  with  whom  Dr.  Wolff  conversed, 
plainly  told  him  they  would  not  go  to  Bokhara. 
The  British  envoy  at  Teheraun,  when  Dr.  Wolff 
quitted  that  place  on  Feb.  12th,  could  scarce  con- 
ceal his  sorrowful  conviction  that  he  should  see 
him  no  more.  The  whole  of  the  attaches  accom- 
panied him  out  of  the  place,  and  we  must  now 
move  on  with  him  in  his  wild  path,  in  great  part 
through  almost  desolate  places.  He  reached  Sem- 
nan,  the  first  town  in  Khorassaun,  February  19th, 
and  after  two  other  stations,  Damghan,  considered 
by  the  natives  after  Balkh  and  Nishapoor  the  most 
ancient  city  in  the  world.  The  Ked  Khoda,  or 
burgomaster,  evacuated  the  place  before  Dr. 
Wolff  's  arrival,  from  a  report  having  reached  him 
that  a  great  ambassador  from  England  was  coming 
thither.  The  feeling  in  Khorassaun  Dr.  Wolff 
found  wonderfully  altered  since  his  last  visit ; 
he  was  treated  with  respect  now  where  he  was 
previously  insulted.  The  impending  ruin  of  Mu- 
hammedanism  was  visible  at  every  step,  and  the 
Mussulmans  spoke  of  the  fall  of  their  faith  as  mat- 
ter of  certainty,  and  only  seemed  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain when  it  would  take  place.  Many  even  of  the 
chief  Sayids  at  Kadamgah  sought  to  obtain  a 
notion  of  the  religion  Dr.  Wolff  professed,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  visit  England,  and  to  get  further 
information.  The  better  regulated  government  at 
Khorassaun  under  the  present  Assaff-ood-Doula, 
the  Shah's  lieutenant,  seems  to  have  produced 
also  much  of  this.  Dr.  Wolff  reached  Meshed  on 
1 1th  March.  Here  he  renewed  his  old  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Jews  of  the  place,  and  baptized  at 
his  own  request  Mullah  Mehdee,  one  of  the  most 
honest  and  intelligent  among  them.  There  he 
encountered  Saleh  Muhammed,  the  Akhund  Za- 
deh,  on  whose  intelligence  the  government  prin- 
cipally relied  for  information  as  to  the  death  of 


Col.  Stoddart  and  Capt.  Conolly.  His  evidence 
minutely  sifted  "did  not  convince  Dr.  Wolff  of 
their  death.  He  had  seen  nothing ;  his  dates 
were  clearly  wrong,  and  he  had  only  the  report 
of  one  person  to  justify  his  conclusions. 

Dr.  Wolff,  with  great  clearsightedness,  detected 
at  this  place  (which,  being  a  sort  of  half-way 
house  between  Teheraun  and  Bokhara,  appears 
to  us  to  require  a  British  agent  there,  on  whom 
dependence  could  be  placed)  the  villany  of 
Muhammed  AH  Serraf,  Col.  Stoddart's  agent. 
He  found  property  to  a  large  amount  unaccounted 
for  in  this  man's  hands  ;  the  Sultan  of  Constanti- 
nople's letter  to  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  still  re- 
tained by  him  undelivered  ;  and  also  the  letters  of 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore  to  the  Jews  of  Bokhara 
this  agent  had  sent  on  to  Bokhara  only  jne  month 
before  Dr.  Wolff's  arrival  at  Meshed,  though  for- 
warded a  year  previously  by  Mrs.  Macnaghten 
and  Miss  Stoddart.  This  appeared  the  more 
grevious,  since  the  Assaff-ood-Dowla  sent  word  to 
Dr.  Wolff,  that  eleven  months  before  the  date  of 
the  letter  he  then  sent,  both  officers  were  alive. 
We  assert,  fearlessly,  that  this  agent  Muhammed 
AH  Serraf  has  been  in  no  small  degree  instru- 
mental in  the  death  of  these  gentlemen.  While 
atMeshtid,  as  no  one  knew  better  than  the  doctor 
himself  the  importance  of  securing  over  the  portion 
of  his  way  before  him  the  support  of  the  Khivites, 
he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  King  of 
Khiva,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  an  oriental 
document  that  we  cannot  refrain  giving  it  at 
length  : — 

"Joseph  Wolff,  the  derveesh  of  the  Christians 
in  England,  sends  his  blessing  to  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Organtsh,  and  wishes  him  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  the  Wise,  (upon  whom  is  the  comfort  of 
God  and  peace,)  and  the  power  and  riches  of 
Timur  Kurikanee,  the  conqueror  and  possessor  of 
the  earth.  Know  ye,  O  king,  that  I  am  the 
well-known  derveesh  of  England,  and  havr  tra- 
versed, for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  Egypt,  Mount 
Sinai,  Yemen,  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  Bokhara, 
Balkh,  and  Hind,  and  the  New  World,  which 
lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  All  these 
countries  I  traversed  for  the  sake  of  God  and 
Jesus,  and  for  the  good  of  my  fellow-creatures, 
telling  princes  and  little  ones  that  they  should 
repent  and  turn  to  God,  for  we  are  of  God,  and  to 
God  we  must  return.  I  also  spoke  with  the 
Muhammedan  Mullahs,  and  with  Jews  and  Gue- 
bers,  that  we  have  to  expect  first  of  all  the  coming 
of  tbe  Dejaal  (Antichrist,)  who  shall  bring  great 
mischief  into  the  world,  and  force  many  to  wor- 
ship him  as  God  ;  but  after  him,  Jesus  shall  come, 
and  kill  Dejaal  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and 
set  up  a  kingdom,  that  all  nations  shall  serve  him  ; 
and  in  his  time  the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  lie 
down  together,  and  the  earth  shall  be  full  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea ;  and  universal  peace  shall  prevail  upon 
earth. 

"But  now  I  go  to  Bokhara  for  another  object. 
I  have  been  informed,  and  all  England  has  been 
informed,  that  two  English  officers  of  high  rank, 
Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly,  have  been 
put  to  death  at  Bokhara ;  and  as  the  life  of  an 
Englishman  is  dear  to  his  people,  the  account  has 
spread  indignation  throughout  England,  Russia, 
Germany,  and  America.  I  therefore  said  that  I 
would  go  to  Bokhara,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  that  report ;  and  if  they 
should  be  still  alive,  that  I  would  demand  their 
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persons  from  the  King  of  Bokhara.  I  beg,  there- 
fore your  majesty  to  bestow  on  me  the  following 
favors  : — 1st.  To  write  to  the  King  of  Bokhara 
to  grant  my  request: — 2d.  That  your  majestv 
will  make  known  my  mission,  not  only  among 
Khivites,  but  also  send  letters  to  all  the  Tur- 
komauns  and  Hazarahs,  and  to  the  Khans  of 
Ankhoy,  Maymona,  and  to  the  Ameer  of  Cabul, 
and  to  the  King  of  Khokand  and  Shahr  Sabz. 

"Giving  you  my  benediction  as  the  great  der- 
veesh,  well  known  throughout  Frankistaun  and 
in  the  land  of  Russia. 

(Sealed)  M  Joseph  Wolff." 

The  reports  gathered  from  so  near  a  spot  to 
Bokhara  as  Meshed  were,  if  possible,  more  favor- 
able than  at  Teheraun.  Tamas  Beyk  told  Dr. 
Wolff  that  Kurban,  the  chief  of  the  caravans,  who 
resided  twelve  days'  journey  from  Bokhara,  had 
assured  him  the  officers  were  alive  and  imprisoned 
outside  Bokhara  in  the  Kalai.  Kakulli,  a  Tur- 
komaun  chief,  showed  a  letter  from  his  brother 
living  in  Bokhara,  in  which  he  stated  Stoddart 
was  alive  to  a  certainty.  The  AssafT-ood-Dowla 
particularly  stated  they  were  alive  in  1843.  Their 
death  had  been  reported  in  Meshed  three  years 
previous,  when  it  was  well  known  they  were 
alive.  All  this  looked  so  like  life,  that  Dr.  Wolff 
determined  to  proceed.  While  at  Meshed,  Mu- 
hammed  Ali  Seraf  brought  with  him  Haje  Ibra- 
him, brother  to  Abdul  Samut  Khan,  the  com- 
mander of  the  artillery  of  the  Ameer  and  his 
lieutenant,  to  see  Dr.  Wolff,  and  we  extract  at 
length  the  important  conversation  which  then  took 
place. 

Haje  Ibrahim  demanded  in  a  loud  voice — 

"  •  Have  you  a  letter  from  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land for  the  king  of  Bokhara?'  I  replied,  '  No  ; 
but  I  have  letters  from  the  Sultan  of  Constantino- 
ple, from  the  King  of  Persia,  and  from  the  Russian 
ambassador.'  Haje  Ibrahim  replied,  'All  these 
letters  are  poolsh,'  which  means,  good  for  nothing. 
'  I  will  tell  you  what  they  will  do  with  you  as 
soon  as  you  arrive  at  Jehar-Joo.  They  will  put 
you  in  a  little  room,  take  from  you  all  the  money 
you  have,  keep  you  there  until  an  answer  comes 
from  the  Ameer,  to  whom  they  will  report  your 
arrival.  After  his  answer  they  will  bind  your 
eyes,  that  you  shall  not  be  able  to  see  anything 
about  you  in  the  country,  put  you  in  the  black 
well,  and  then  kill  you.'  I  asked,  'How.do  you 
know  that?'  He  said, '  Stoddart  came  to  Bokhara 
with  a  letter  from  the  Vizier  Muchtar,  the  British 
envoy  at  Teheraun  ;  he  was  put  in  prison.  After 
this,  Conolly  came  with  letters  from  the  ambassa- 
dor at  Cabul,  or,  as  he  called  him,  the  Laard 
Nawaub  Saheb.  He  was  put  in  prison.  Then  a 
letter  came  from  the  Sultan.  The  Ameer  cast  it 
away  with  disdain,  and  said,  "  The  Sultan  is  half  a 
Kafir  (infidel.)  I  want  a  letter  from  the  Queen  of 
England."  Some  time  after  a  letter  arrived  from 
the  Sirkar  of  Hind  (the  governor-general.)  This 
letter,'  said  he,  with  a  sneer,  •  stated  "  that  Stod- 
dart and  Conolly  were  innocent  travellers."  Upon 
which  the  Ameer  was  so  angry  that  he  put  both 
to  death,  and  I  have  this  account  from  my  brother, 
Abdul  Samut  Klian.'  " 

At  the  time  that  this  conversation  took  place, 
the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  had  never  seen  the  letter  in 
question. 

The  obvious  motive  of  Haje  Ibrahim  and 
Muhammed  Ali  Serraf  in  stopping  Dr.  Wolff 
from  going  to  Bokhara  was,  as  will  appear  in  the 
further  progress  of  this  narrative,  to  prevent  an 


investigation  of  the  principles  on  which  they  had 
acted ;  and  but  for  the  fortunate  circumstance 
that  Haje  Ibrahim  was  not  at  Bokhara  when  the 
second  letter  from  the  Shah  arrived — to  which  Dr. 
Wolff  owed  entirely  his  liberation,  and  which  fell, 
from  his  absence,  into  the  hands  of  Mullah  Meh- 
dee,  Dr.  Wolff's  baptized  Jew,  and  was  forwarded 
by  a  safe  hand  to  the  Persian  ambassador,  Abbas 
Kouli  Khan,  who  presented  it  to  the  Ameer,  and 
which  produced  the  effect  intended — that  letter 
also  would  have  lain  quietly  by  the  side  of  the 
Sultan's  letter,  to  be  opened  probably  by  the 
executors — we  had  nearly  written  executioners — 
of  those  respectable  gentlemen,  Haje  Ibrahim  and 
Muhammed  Ali  Serraf.  With  Dr.  Wolff,  how- 
ever, nothing  slumbers.  He  demanded  the  Sul- 
tan's letter  on  behalf  of  Stoddart  and  Conolly, 
placed  it  by  the  side  of  the  Shah's  recommending 
himself,  and  telling  the  two  worthy  coadjutors 
that  all  they  could  say  would  not  stop  him,  made 
arrangements  for  his  departure.  Before  quitting 
Meshed,  however,  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
Assaff-ood-Dowla,  Viceroy  of  Khorassaun.  This 
distinguished  man,  who  evidently  is  playing  a 
game  either  for  the  throne  of  Persia  or  the  king- 
dom of  Khorassaun,  was  determined  not  to  be 
outdone  by  either  his  personal  enemy,  the  king's 
minister,  the  Haje,  or  by  the  Shah  himself.  He 
ordered  the  Turkomauns  to  take  charge  of  Dr. 
Wolff  on  the  route  to  Bokhara,  and  sent  one  of 
their  chiefs  into  Bokhara  with  him,  who,  though 
he  proved  anything  but  a  help  to  Dr.  Wolff,  was 
intended  by  the  Assaff-ood-Dowla  as  a  valuable 
coadjutor,  and  would  have  proved  so  but  for  the 
inherent  dishonesty  of  a  Turkomaun.  The  As- 
saff-ood-Dowla is  fast  receiving  the  aid  of  these 
wanderers,  but  it  is  one  on  which  he  cannot,  we 
fear,  place  much  reliance,  if  Dil  Assa  Khan,  the 
Turkomaun  chief  whom  he  sent  on  with  Dr. 
Wolff,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen  ;  for  this 
fellow,  from  first  to  last,  seems  to  have  been 
determined  to  counteract  all  that  the  Assaff-ood- 
Dowla  had  contrived  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Wolff. 
The  Viceroy  is  ready  at  an  hour's  notice,  when- 
ever England  asks  him,  to  march  on  Bokhara  and 
take  it,  he  assured  Dr.  Wolff,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  he  would  attempt  it;  but  we  question  whether 
his  Persians  could  do  it,  and  we  are  certain  that 
the  Turkomauns  could  not.  From  Meshed  Dr. 
Wolff  wrote  a  bold  letter  to  the  Ameer  to  tell  him 
the  object  of  his  mission.  On  March  31st  he 
crossed  into  the  desert  to  fulfil  his  word.  We 
pass  numerous  stations,  and  exactions  incessantly 
made  by  Dil  Assa  Khan,  the  Turkomaun  chief, 
until  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Wolff  at  Mowr,  the  resi- 
dence of  that  remarkable  man,  Abd  Urrahman, 
the  Khaleefa  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara. 

"  Providence  does  appear  in  a  most  wonderful 
manner  to  operate  by  the  most  singular  causes  to 
restrain  the  wickedness  of  men.  The  Turkomauns 
of  the  desert  of  Mowr  and  Sarakhs  are  a  people  of 
such  a  perfidious  disposition,  and  of  such  great 
rapacity,  that  one  could  not  depend  for  a  moment 
on  their  promises,  or  on  any  treaties  entered  into 
with  them  ;  for  the  Turkomauns,  as  well  as  the 
Beduins  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  do  not  consider 
consequences,  but  are  only  restrained  by  instant 
infliction  of  punishment ;  and  therefore  no  caravan 
could  ever  dream  of  passing  through  the  deserts 
of  Mowr,  Sarakhs,  and  Rafitak,  if  there  was  not 
one  man  in  that  desert  who  knew  how  to  restrain 
the  Turkomauns.  This  man  is  the  great  der- 
veesh,  who  has  the  title  of  Khaleefa,  or  successor 
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of  the  Prophet,  and  is  addressed  by  the  royal 
epithet  of  Husrat,  i.  e.  Majesty,  and  to  whom  are 
paid  all  the  honors  due  to  royalty  by  the  Turk- 
omauns.  His  blessing  they  invoke  previous  to 
their  going  on  any  expedition,  and  to  him  they 
give  the  tenth  of  their  spoil.  He  receives  all  the 
caravans  under  his  protection,  and  shows  hospital- 
ity to  all  the  wanderers.  His  blessing  is  the 
most  ardent  desire  of  the  Turkomauns,  and  his 
curse  their  deepest  dread.  He  inculcates  among 
them  the  rites  of  hospitality,  and  tells  them  .that 
Abraham  was  honored  with  the  visit  of  angels,  as 
a  reward  from  God  for  his  hospitality.  Even  the 
Kings  of  Bokhara,  Khiva,  Khotan  and  Khokand, 
and  even  the  Governor  of  Yarkand  in  Chinese 
Tartary,  send  him  presents,  and  give  him  the 
title  of  king.  His  name  is  Abd  Urrahman, 
'  Slave  of  the  merciful  God  ;'  for,  on  the  day  of 
his  birth,  the  merciful  God  sent  rain  over  the 
desert  after  it  had  not  rained  for  a  long  time  :  such 
is  his  gifted  nativity  in  the  mind  of  this  simple- 
minded  people.  He  has  a  son,  whose  name  is 
Kereem  Werde,  which  means,  '  The  bountiful 
God  has  given;'  for  after  God  had  onJy  given 
daughters  to  the  Khaleefa,  he  at  last  bountifully 
added  a  son  to  his  family.  This  is  the  man  sent 
by  Providence  to  keep  the  Turkomauns  in  order  to 
a  certain  degree.  I  say  to  a  certain  degree,  for 
he  himself  encourages  them  to  fight  and  spoil  the 
Sheea,  which  he  tells  them  is  more  acceptable  to 
God  than  the  performances  of  pilgrimages  to 
Mecca  or  to  Masaur,  near  Balkh,  where  Ali's 
camel  ascended  to  heaven." — Vol.  i.,  p.  270. 

The  Khaleefa  also  assured  Dr.  Wolff  that 
Stoddart  was  certainly  living ;  about  Conolly  he 
was  not  certain.  The  report  of  the  Austrian  con- 
sul, Ghersi,  that  Colonel  Stoddart  was  command- 
ing the  artillery  at  Bokhara,  turned  out  to  be 
wholly  erroneous.  This  was  clearly  the  brother 
of  Haje  Ibrahim,  Abdul  Samut  Khan,  a  Persian, 
of  whom  more  anon. 

The  wild  scenes  of  Turkomaun  life  are  most 
graphical.  We  select  the  following  for  an  illus- 
tration : — 

"  During  my  stay  at  Mowr  a  company  of  danc- 
ing derveeshes  arrived  from  Yarkand,  who  strip- 
ped thems9lves  and  danced  about  until  they  sank 
down  to  the  ground.  The  son  of  the  Khaleefa, 
seeing  them  dance  about  thus,  stripped  himself 
also,  and  danced  about  with  them.  The  coinci- 
dence in  the  method  of  naming  his  children,  and 
of  those  wild  rites,  with  some  passages  in  Scrip- 
ture, cannot  but  strike  our  readers.  We  adduce 
one  in  corroboration  of  the  latter  :  '  And  he  strip- 
ped off  his  clothes  also,  and  prophesied  before 
Samuel  in  like  manner,  and  lay  down  naked  all 
that  day  and  all  that  night.  Wherefore  they 
say,  Is  Saul  also  amon?  the  prophets?'  1  Sam. 
xix.  24."— Vol.  i.,  p.  272. 

The  hospitable  Khaleefa  attempted  to  dissuade 
Dr.  Wolff  from  visiting  Bokhara  by  pointing  out 
the  danger.  Dr.  Wolff  said,  "To  Bokhara  I 
must  go."  The  Khaleefa  then  did  his  best  for  him, 
and  wrote  a  strong  letter  to  the  Ameer.  The 
Khaleefa  is  extremely  kind  to  the  Jews  of  Mowr. 
Amid  the  other  remarkable  incidents  at  this 
place,  the  following  is  not  the  least,  either  in 
reference  to  subject,  or  to  the  peculiar  views  of 
both  the  derveesh  and  Dr.  Wolff. 

"  Nathan  (the  Jew)  called  on  me  one  day  with 
a  derveesh  from  Kasgar.  The  derveesh  from  Kas- 
gar  observed,  '  Voussuff  Wolff,  who  is  the  author 
of  the  fire  and  water  J ' 


"  <  W.  God. 

"  '  Derveesh.  No  such  thing  !  Satan  is  the 
author  of  both  ;  for  fire  and  water  are  destructive 
materials,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  that  God 
could  be  the  author  of  them.  And  you  ought  to 
know  that  there  are  two  Gods — one  is  God  of  the 
world  above,  who  is  a  good  God,  who  created  the 
light  which  does  not  burn,  and  who  created  the 
rose  and  the  nightingale  ;  but  a  battle  took  place 
between  God  above  and  God  below,  and  the  God 
below  marred  all  the  creatures  of  God  above  ;  and 
this  is  a  fight  which  still  goes  on.  Men  who  act 
well  are  servants  of  the  God  above,  and  his  crea- 
tures. Men  who  act  badly  are  the  servants  of 
the  God  below.  There  shall  be  another  battle 
fought,  when  the  God  below  shall  ascend  to  the 
seventh  heaven  with  myriads  of  his  soldiers  ;  fly- 
ing serpents  shall  soar  up  with  him  ;  but  the  God 
below  shall  be  defeated,  and  at  last  shall  become 
a  humble  subject  of  the  God  above  ! ' 

"  I  then  read  with  the  derveesh  and  Na- 
than the  Jew,  Revelation  xii.,  and  showed  to 
them  how  far  Scripture  agrees  with  them,  and 
how  far  not.  I  then  said,  '  All  that  is,  is  the 
work  of  God — of  that  God  who  is  above,  and  who 
is  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  Adam 
and  Eve  ;  and  after  He  had  overlooked  all  things 
that  He  had  made,  He  pronounced  everything  to 
be  good  ;  but  Satan,  in  the  garb  of  a  serpent,  and 
who  is  called  by  the  apostle  the  God  of  this 
world,  beguiled  Eve,  and  she  her  husband,  and 
thus  evil  came  into  the  world  ;  and  as  where 
tyranny  prevails  the  country  becomes  a  desert, 
thus  the  world  and  men  therein  became  corrupt ; 
but  Jesus,  the  Word  of  God,  who  descended  from 
heaven,  and  was  born  of  Mary,  came  to  the  world 
below  to  unite  again  the  Creator  with  the  crea- 
ture:  and  to  effect  this  great  work,  He  showed 
his  love  to  the  creatures  by  giving  his  life  for 
them,  but  took  it  again  after  three  days.  He 
gained  by  that  first  act  a  great  many  follow- 
ers of  all  nations,  and  those  countries  which  fol- 
low Him  are  therefore  better,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  better,  than  those  who  do  not  follow 
Him ;  but  a  combat  is  still  going  on  between  God 
and  Satan — between  the  followers  of  the  one  and 
the  other — the  seed  of  the  serpent  and  the  wo- 
man's seed — and  will  be  carried  on  until  Jesus  the 
Meseeh,  i.  e.  Christ,  shall  return  with  ten  thou- 
sands of  his  saints  amidst  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet and  the  shout  of  archangels,  and  the  rising  of 
those  dead  people  who  became  martyrs  for  the 
sake  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  And  then  Satan 
shall  also  be  killed,  who  though  called  "  God,"  is 
not  an  eternal  God,  but  was  a  created  angel,  who 
remained  not  faithful  to  his  Creator,  and  then  Je- 
sus shall  erect  his  throne  at  Jerusalem,  and  there 
shall  be  a  communication  between  the  inhabitants 
on  earth  and  the  inhabitants  in  heaven,  and  angels 
shall  ascend  up  to  God  and  descend  upon  Jesus 
his  Son.'  "—Vol.  i.,  p.  275. 

This  spot  strikes  us,  we  own,  in  all  respects,  as 
one  of  the  most  singular  on  the  earth.  The 
awful  character  of  the  Khaleefa — the  singular  be- 
ings of  the  desert  over  whom  he  holds  his  sway, 
and  the  following  remarkable  circumstances  of 
its  being  the  asylum  from  persecution,  and  strange 
to  say,  a  great  seat  of  education,  all  combine  to 
give  it  a  unity  of  aspect  that  is  most  imposing. 

"  At  Mowr,  (or  Merw,)  Nizam  Oolmulk,  the 
Great  Vizier  of  Malek  Shah,  of  the  Seljuck  dy- 
nasty, established  a  school,  and  since  that  time, 
as  the  Turkomauns  assured  me,  a  school  is  kept 
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up,  and  even  now  the  sons  of  the  Great  Khaleefa 
keep  a  school  at  Merw,  in  which  they  instruct  the 
children  in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  tongues.  I 
must  here  observe,  that  it  is  remarkable  that 
wherever  celebrated  schools  have  existed  in  an- 
cient time,  among  the  Eastern  people,  they  would 
consider  it  a  sin  to  give  them  up.  It  is  thus  inva- 
riably among  the  Muhammedans,  the  Guebers 
and  the  Jews.  I  instance,  first,  that  at  Mowr 
already  mentioned  ;  though  a  desert,  a  school  is 
kept  there,  on  account  of  its  antiquity.  At  Bas- 
sora,  in  the  Persiap  Gulf,  though  destroyed,  the 
school  is  not  given  up  ;  at  Bagdad  the  same  ;  and 
even  the  Arabs  around  Bufa  have  a  school  ;  and 
Teman  and  Yemen,  where  knowledge  did  not 
cease  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  to  this  day  has 
celebrated  schools — Zubeyd,  Sanaa,  Hodeydah 
and  Loheyah.  And,  with  regard  to  the  Jews,  I 
shall  only  mention  that  in  the  city  of  Safet,  where 
the  great  Simon  Ben  Yohaaye,  the  compiler  of 
the  Book  of  Zohar,  and  the  other  compilers  of  the 
Talmud,  lived  ;  a  famous  school  is  still  existing. 
At  Yazd,  in  Persia,  formerly  the  seat  of  Parsee 
learning,  the  ancient  Parsee  language  is  still 
taught. 

"  At  Merw,  all  those  Jews  who  have  been  con- 
strained to  embrace  Muhammedanism  in  other 
parts  of  Persia,  are  permitted  to  return  to  their 
ancient  usages  and  religion.  But  it  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact,  that  there  are  some  Jews  at  Mowr,  who 
have  professed  the  Muhammedan  religion  and  be- 
come Turkomauns,  and  that  there  are  Jews  at 
Khiva,  of  whom  I  was  told  at  Mowr,  who,  though 
remaining  Jews,  have  intermarried  with  the 
Usbeks.  And  is  it  not  striking  that  Jews  have 
received  the  most  powerful  protection  among  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  the  desert]  Thus,  Jews,  who 
are  tyrannized  over  at  Bokhara  and  in  Persia,  fly 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  at  Mowr,  Sa- 
rakhs,  Akhal,  and  to  the  Hazarah  in  Affghanis- 
taun.  And  this  is  even  the  case  in  Morocco, 
where  they  often  fly  from  the  tyranny  of  the  em- 
peror to  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  at  Tafilla- 
Leth.  And  in  Mesopotamia  they  escape  from 
Bagdad  and  Mosul  to  the  wild  Yeseede,  in  the 
mountains  of  Sunjar." — Vol.  i.,  p.  28. 

Here,  also,  Genghis  Khan's  vast  campaigns 
were  carried  on  :  not  a  station  around  it  is  there 
but  what  has  seen  that  conqueror's  step.  Dr. 
Wolff  quitted  Mowr  April  15th.  At  Kalja,  near 
Mowr,  there  fell  an  unusual  quantity  of  snow, 
durinor  which  interval  Dr.  Wolff  sat  down  among 
the  Turkomauns  and  derveeshes,  and  joined  in 
converse  with  them.  Of  these  singular  conversa- 
tions the  following  is  a  fair  specimen. 

"A  Turkomaun  in  the  tent  showed  to  me  a 
whole  bag  of  Greek  and  Arabic  coins.  It  is  re- 
markable to  hear  these  Turkomauns  speak  of  the 
exploits  of  Alexander  and  Timur,  exactly  as  if  of 
modern  occurrence.  One  of  the  Turkomauns, 
striking  upon  the  ground  with  his  hand,  said, 
'  Here  it  was  that  Timur  the  Kurikan  was  born, 
(as  Tamerlane  is  called  there.)  Timur  Kurikan 
passed  here  to  punish  the  Khan  of  Kharasm,  i.  e. 
Organ tsh,  and  how  severely  did  he  punish  him. 
He  made  a  pyramid  at  Organ  tsh,  entirely  of  skulls 
of  men,  cemented  with  clay.  He  spared  the  lives 
of  none,  except  those  of  holy  derveeshes,  of  the 
learned,  and  of  poets,  around  whose  houses  he 
placed  Karawl,  i.  e.  guards.  He  was  nine  times 
in  the  desert  of  Mowr,  nine  times  he  returned  in 
triumph  to  Samarcand.     He  had  white  hair  from 


his  childhood,  and  by  his  strength  of  body  he 
could  have  slain  a  Rustam,  and  was  endued  with 
such  a  strength  of  mind  that  he  never  wept.  He 
so  much  loved  the  truth,  that  when  some  person 
told  him  a  lie  with  the  intention  of  pleasing 
him,  he  cut  him  to  pieces ;  and  when  a  person 
told  him  a  truth,  though  disagreeable,  he  re- 
warded him  with  gold.  At  the  death  of  his  son, 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  he  lifted  up  his  eye 
towards  heaven,  and  said  the  word  of  the  Koran, 
"  We  are  of  God,  and  to  God  we  shall  return."  ' 
Then  another  Turkomaun  turned  to  me,  and  said, 
'  He  also  came  on  to  your  country,  Joseph  Wolff, 
(i.  e.  the  land  of  Room,  Turkey,)  where  he  made 
a  prisoner  of  Bayazid,  and  brought  him  in  a  cage 
to  Samarcand.  He  was  only  once  wounded,  and 
this  was  in  the  country  of  Sistan,  which  made  him 
lame,  and  for  which  reason  he  received  the  name 
of  Timur- Lank,  j.  e.  Timur  the  Lame.  The  gar- 
dens which  he  made  at  Samarcand  were  innu- 
merable, and  his  court  was  filled  with  the  learned 
from  the  country  of  Ghatay,  with  the  fakeers  of 
Hindustaun,  and  with  the  scholars  from  Room. 
Jews  and  Guebers,  Cossacks,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  of  Russ,  became  his  guests.  The 
man  was  born  at  Shahr-Sabz,  and  was  on  his  way 
to  Ghatay  to  conquer  the  whole  land  of  Cheen- 
Pa-Cheen,  when  Fate  decreed  otherwise.  He 
died  at  Atraw,  but  he  is  buried  at  Samarcand, 
in  a  splendid  tomb.'  Mullah  Seffey,  the  Jew 
present,  said,  'Our  ancestors,  whom  he  much 
loved,  and  for  which  they  were  rewarded  by  God 
with  so  much  power,  believed  him  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Samarcand  they 
went  to  meet  him  with  the  Sepher  Torah  in  their 
hands,  and  palms  in  the  other,  and  we  sang, 
"We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  save  us!  We 
beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  O 
Lord ,  prosper  us  ! "  ' 

"Then  one  of  the  derveeshes  present  in  the 
tent  began  to  speak  about  Nadir  Shah,  the  son  of 
a  pelisse-maker,  who  became  mighty  in  battle, 
and  a  tiger  in  war.  He  was  at  Mowr,  and 
marched  towards  Hind.  He  sent  six  thousand 
people  on  to  Rafitak  to  dig  wells.  He  had  num- 
bered the  number  of  Turkomauns,  and  a  regular 
census  of  the  inhabitants  was  established  in  every 
country  he  traversed.  The  tribe  of  Salor  in  the 
camp  of  Yolatan  (six  miles  from  Mowr)  were  his 
great  friends,  and  he  gave  sums  of  gold  to  the 
Turkomauns ;  on  which  account  they  assisted 
him  in  his  march  ;  and  one  of  the  other  Turko- 
mauns said,  '  Thus  the  English  must  do  as  Nadir 
Shah  did,  when  they  went  to  conquer  Khiva  and 
Bokhara;  they  must  feed  us  Turkomauns.  We 
care  not  who  rules ;  we  are  always  with  the 
stronger  party.  '  " 

Dr.  Wolff  now  confesses  to  strong  misgivings. 
He  found  out,  on  further  inquiries,  that  the  offi- 
cers were  not  seen  at  Bokhara ;  the  identity  of 
the  Samut  Khan  was  clear.  Strangling,  which 
existed  in  his  time  at  Bokhara,  had  been  abolished 
by  the  present  king — nearly  the  only  circumstance 
on  which  the  government  informant,  Saleh  Mu- 
hammed,  was  right.  The  Ameer  viewed  evi- 
dently the  letter  of  Lord  Ellenborough  as  a 
deadly  affront  on  Haje  Ibrahim's  showing,  if 
true.  He  provided  for  the  worst,  and  wrote  to 
England  that  nothing  but  the  sign-manual  of  the 
queen  would  save  him  if  matters  went  wrong,  and 
also  to  obtain  the  Czar's  letter. 

While  at  Jehaar-Joo,  Dr.  Wolff  received  a  visit 
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from  the  same  Jews  he  had  seen  before  at  that 
place,  and  when  the  Usbecks  had  quitted  his  tent, 
they  said  : 

"  Joseph  Wolff,  Joseph  Wolff,  Joseph  Wolff, 
you  are  a  son  of  Death  as  soon  as  you  enter  Bok- 
hara. For  God's  sake  do  not  enter  ;  there  is  still 
time  to  retrace  your  steps;  this  night  we  will  fly 
with  you  to  Organtsh,  or  send  a  man  with  you  to 
Organtsh,  with  one  of  our  friends.  The  king  of 
Organtsh  is  a  friend  to  England,  and  to  Conolly, 
but  for  God's  sake  do  not  go  on  to  Bokhara.  Stod- 
dart  has  been  put  to  death ;  Conolly  also  ;  and 
some  years  before  both  of  them,  Lieutenant  Wy- 
burt,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Khiva,  but  was 
brought  to  Bokhara  and  put  in  prison  there,  and 
some  years  after  his  throat  was  cut ;  and  five  other 
Englishmen  have  been  put  to  death  at  the  Gate  of 
Jehaar-Joo,  only  ten  months  ago.  Poor  Conolly, 
poor  Conolly,  poor  Conolly  was  dragged  to  the 
place  of  execution.  His  words' were,  '  Wail,  wail, 
wail ;  Kee  aftadam  bedaste  Szaalem.'  '  Woe  to 
me,  woe  to  me,  woe  to  me,  that  I  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  tyrant.'  " — Vol.  i.,  p.  304. 

The  discouraging  reports  that  the  personal 
safety  of  Dr.  Wolff  was  more  than  matter  of  ques- 
tion produced  a  serious  effect  on  his  attendants. 
The  two  Turkomauns,  Ameer  Sarog  and  Kaher 
Kooli,  first  set  the  example  of  deserting  him. 
Abdullah,  another  servant,  then  appeared,  and  did 
the  same ;  and  Hussein  alone  remained  faithful. 
He  had  been  with  Dr.  Wolff  in  1832,  and  had 
seen  him  escape  burning  at  But-Bamaen,  and 
therefore  trusted  to  his  stars.  It  then  appeared 
that  the  Turkomaun  chief,  while.  Dr.  Wolff  slept, 
had  seen  the  governor  of  Karakol,  a  place  which 
they  had  just  reached,  and  certainly  gathered  that 
death  would  be  the  result  of  his  appearance  in 
Bokhara.  Dr.  Wolff  warned  him  of  the  conse- 
quences that  would  alight  on  his  head  from  the 
Assaff-ood-Dowla,  if  treacherous  ;  to  which  the 
Turkomaun  replied,  "  Both  your  folks  (Stoddart 
and  Conolly)  are  killed."  To  which  Dr.  Wolff 
replied,  "So  you  will  act  the  traitor."  The 
Turkomaun  then  asked,  "How  much  money  will 
you  give  me  to  do  your  work?"  To  this  the  re- 
ply was,  "Not  a  single  pool"  (or  penny).  At 
the  next  station,  however,  Shahr  Islam,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  King  intended  to  honor  Dr.  Wolff, 
until  he  knew  more  about  his  business.  This 
changed  matters,  and  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Wolff  made  the  short  route  from  Shahr  Islam  to 
Bokhara  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words  : — 

"I  was  dressed  in  full  canonicals  the  entire 
distance  from  Mowr  to  Bokhara,  being  determined 
never  to  lose  sight  of  my  position  as  mullah,  on 
which  alone  my  safety  depended,!  soon  perceived. 
I  also  kept  the  Bible  open  in  my  hand  ;  I  felt  my 
power  was  in  the  book,  and  that  its  might  would 
sustain  me.  The  uncommon  character  of  these 
proceedings  attracted  crowds  from  Shahr  Islam 
to  Bokhara,  all  which  was  favorable  to  me  ;  since, 
if  I  was  doomed  to  death,  it  would  be  widely 
known,  and  the  consequences  might  be  even  seri- 
ous to  the  Ameer  himself,  of  interfering  with  a 
sacred  character,  armed  with  the  Book  of  Mousa, 
and  David,  and  Jesus,  protected  by  the  word  of 
the  Khaleefa  of  Mowr,  supported  by  the  Sultan, 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  Russian  ambassador,  the 
Assaff-ood-Dowla,  both  by  word  and  letters,  and 
the  popular  principle  among  the  Mussulmans  as 
testified  on  my  route,  in  shouts  of  *  Selaam  Alei- 
koom.'     '  Peace  be  with  you.' 


"  My  villain  escort,  Dil  Assa  Khan,  then  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  '  You  ought  to  enter  Bokhara 
dressed  as  a  poor  man.'  I  replied,  '  Villain,  liar, 
and  manseller,  (for  strong  terms  alone  are  effective 
in  the  East,)  leave  me.  The  Assaff-ood-Dowla 
will  assuredly  put  you  to  death  when  we  reach 
Meshed.'  Dil  Assa  Khan  turned  deadly  pale. 
Shouts  of  '  Selaam  Aleikoom'  from  thousands 
rang  upon  my  ear.  It  was  a  most  astonishing 
sight ;  people  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  the 
Nogay  Tatars  of  Russia,  the  Cassacks  and  Girg- 
shese  from  the  deserts,  the  Tatar  from  Yarkand  or 
Chinese  Tartary,  the  merchant  of  C^shmeer,  the 
Serkerdeha  or  Grandees  of  the  king  on  horse- 
back, the  Affghauns,  the  numerous  water-car- 
riers, stopped  still  and  looked  at  me ;  Jews  with 
their  little  caps,  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the 
Jews  of  Bokhara,  the  Inhabitants  of  Khokand  po- 
litely smiling  at  me  ;  and  the  mullahs  from  Che- 
karpoor  and  Sinde  looking  at  me  and  saying, 
'  Inglese  Said  ;'  veiled  women  screaming  to  each 
other,  '  Englees  Eljee,  English  ambassador;' 
others  coming  by  them  and  saying,  '  He  is  not  an 
Eljee,  but  the  Grand  Derveesh,  Derveesh  Kelaun, 
of  Englistaun.' 

"  My  addresses  had  been  circulated  throughout 
all  the  parts  of  Persia,  Turkistaun,  and  Bokhara ; 
my  object  had  become  widely  understood,  and  I 
doubtless  reaped  the  fruit  of  making  the  object 
of  my  mission  thus  clear  and  intelligible  to  all  the 
Mussulman  world.  Amid  the  continued  shouts 
of  '  Selaam  Aleikoom,'  I  looked  closely  among 
the  populace,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  recognize 
Stoddart  or  Conolly.  It  was  vain." — Vol.  i.,  pp. 
310,  313,  314. 

Before  they  were  carried  to  their  destined 
quarters  they  were  brought  before  the  king.  His 
palace  is  situated  on  a  lofty  eminence.  The 
Serkerdeha  or  grandees  were  quitting  on  horse- 
back at  their  arrival.  The  people  crowded 
around  Dr.  Wolff,  and  demanded  the  name  of  the 
book  in  his  hand  ;  to  which  he  replied ,  the  Tow- 
rat-e-Moosa,  (Laws  of  Moses,)  the  Saboor-e-Da- 
wood,  (Psalms  of  David,)  and  the  Anjeel-e-Esau, 
(the  Gospel  of  Christ,)  and  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah;  all  holy 
names  on  Mussulmans'  lips.  After  a  demand  if  he 
would  comply  with  the  mode  of  selaam,  to  which 
he  assented,  he  delivered  his  letters.  We  com- 
mend to  our  readers  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  in  the 
letter  of  the  Sheik  Islam  of  Constantinople  to  the 
Sheik  Islam  of  Bokhara.  After  the  delivery  of 
the  letters  they  were  presented  to  the  Ameer. 
We  insert  the  description  of  the  Ameer,  of  his 
nearly  extinct  race,  and  the  singular  meeting  of 
Dr.  Wolff  with  an  absent  member  of  his  majesty's 
family  : 

"  His.  majesty  is  about  five  feet  six  inches  high, 
rather  stout,  black  eyes  and  small,  of  dark  com- 
plexion, with  a  convulsive  twitching  of  the  mus- 
cles of  his  face  ;  his  voice  not  remarkably  pow- 
erful, but  rapid  in  intonation ;  his  smile  appears 
forced.  He  has  the  whole  appearance  of  a  bon- 
vivant.  His  clothes  are  quite  those  of  a  common 
mullah,  without  any  pomp  or  decoration.  He  has 
deprived  the  mullahs  of  all  their  power,  and  taken 
the  executive  into  his  own  hands.  On  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  he  killed  five  of  his  brothers ; 
two  of  them,  it  is  reported,  were  murdered  in  the 
territory  of  foreign  powers  ;  viz.,  one  of  them  at 
Khokand,  and  the  other  at  Orenbourg  in  Russia. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  Turah  Zadeh  was 
the  eldest,  and  had  actually  taken  possession  of 
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Bokhara;  however,  Nasir  Ullah,  the  present 
king,  retired  to  the  fortress  of  Karshi,  and  his 
friend,  who  was  the  Hakim  Beyk,  remained  at 
Bokhara,  and  gained  over  the  people  of  Bokhara 
hy  his  learning,  talent,  integrity  and  wealth,  in 
favor  of  Nasir  Ullah.  After  he  had  thus  gained 
the  inhabitants,  he  sent  word  to  Nasir  Ullah  to 
come  with  troops  to  the  gates  of  Bokhara.  As 
soon  as  he  appeared  the  gates  were  opened,  and 
Tureh  Zadeh  murdered,  and  Nasir  Ullah  as- 
cended the  throne.  A  second  brother  was  mur- 
dered in  the  arms  of  his  mother.  Omar  Khan,  a 
third  brother,  had  the  good' fortune  to  escape,  and 
he  wandered  about  in  the  whole  of  Turkistaun, 
spent  some  time  among  the  derveeshes  of  Mow- 
lana  and  Jelala  Adeen,  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
performed  under  the  garb  of  a  derveesh  his  pil- 
grimage to  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  to  the  grave  of 
Muhammed  at  Medina ;'  returned  again  to  the 
khunkaar  (sultan)  of  Stamboul ;  and  when  I,  in 
1832,  was  in  the  desert  of  Mowr,  seated  in  the 
tent  of  a  Jew,  a  derveesh  entered  the  tent  of  my 
Jewish  host,  and  soon  after  an  Usbeck  came  in 
and  stared  at  the  derveesh,  and  exclaimed  sud- 
denly, kissing  his  feet, '  God  preserve  Omar  Khan, 
my  Padishah  of  Bokhara,  son  of  Ameer  Hyder 
Behadur.'  Omar  Khan  said,  'Betray  me  not;' 
and  thus  Omar  Khan  wandered  about  in  the  desert 
of  Mowr,  and  made  an  alliance  with  the  king  of 
Khiva ;  and  I  heard  after  this  that  he  was  slain 
in  battle  against  his  brother,  the  present  king.  It 
is  also  said  that  the  present  king  poisoned  his  own 
father."— Vol.  i.,pp.  319—321. 

To  the  above  description  we  have  simply  to  add 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Shah  Hyder  by  a  Persian 
slave,  and  that  the  Turkomauns  say  of  him,  "  As 
a  horse  paired  with  a  donkey  produces  a  mule,  so 
an  Usbeck  married  to  a  Persian  must  produce  a 
monster."  They  further  compliment  him  by  add- 
ing that  he  drank  the  milk  of  a  man-eater,  for  his 
wet-nurse  was  a  Cossack  woman  of  the  desert, 
and  these  women  are  accused  of  the  same  habit  as 
the  Ghouls,  viz.,  eating  the  bodies  of  dead  men  in 
the  desert,  and  hence  the  Turkomauns  trace  his 
appetite  for  blood. 

The  Ameer  behaved  with  great  ingratitude  to 
Hakim  Beyk,  who  secured  for  him  his  throne,  and 
in  reward  was  executed.  He  was  put  to  death  on 
the  same  spot  as  Stoddart  and  Conolly.  Passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance  is  the  doctrine  incul- 
cated at  Bokhara.  The  Sheikh  Islam  lays  down 
the  doctrine  .hat  the  people  are  sheep,  with  whom 
the  king  oan  do  what  he  pleases.  The  wives  of 
the  subject  are  comprehended  under  this  category, 
and  the  king  accordingly  does  with  them  as  he 
likes,  and  seizes  them  at  his  pleasure.  Before 
the  Sheikh  Islam  laid  down  this  alarming  doc- 
trine they  say  the  king  was  a  very  different 
person. 

The  king  was  seated  to  receive  Dr.  Wolff  on  a 
balcony  of  the  palace  ;  thousands  of  people  in  the 
distance.  All  eyes  were  bent  on  Dr.  Wolff  to 
see  if  he  would  comply  with  the  etiquette.  The 
mournful  circumstances  connected  with  Colonel 
Stoddart's  refusal  were  before  him,  and  he  wisely 
determined  to  be  in  excess  rather  than  deficiency, 
and  he  continued  to  bow  and  to  exclaim,  "  Allah 
Akbar,"  and  "  Selaam  Aleikoom,"  until  the 
king,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  exclaimed, 
"Enough,  enough,  enough!"  The  king's  re- 
mark on  him  was,  "  What  an  extraordinary  man 
this  Englishman  is,  in  his  eyes,  and  his  dress,  and 
the  book  in  his  hand  " 


After  presentation  to  the  king,  Dr.  Wolff  and 
Dil  Assa  Khan,  the  Turkomaun  chief,  underwent 
an  examination  before  the  Shekhawl.  To  the  utter 
astonishment  of  Dr.  Wolff,  the  villanous  Turko- 
maun denied  all  connection  with  Dr.  Wolff, 
though  expressly  instructed  by  the  Assaff-ood- 
Dowla  to  aid  him.  Alone  and  unbefriended  by 
any,  Dr.  Wolff,  however,  boldly  stated  the  object 
of  his  mission.  The  Shekhawl  demanded  his  ob- 
ject. To  this  the  lying  Turkomaun  replied,  "  to 
establish  peace  between  England  and  Bokhara." 
To  this  Dr.  Wolff  replied  he  had  no  such  in- 
structions ;  he  came  simply  to  demand  whether 
his  friend  Conolly  and  Colonel  Stoddart  were 
alive  or  dead  ;  if  alive,  to  request  the  king  to 
send  them  back  ;  if  dead,  to  give  him  their  bones, 
and  the  reasons  for  their  being  put  to  death.  The 
following  dialogue  then  took  place  : — 

"  Sh.  Has  the  British  government  itself  author- 
ized you  to  come  here  ? 

"  Dil  Assa  Khan  interrupted  me  here,  and  said, 
'Yes.' 

"  W.  No ;  I  am  sent  by  the  Sultan  and  Mu- 
hammed Shah,  on  account  of  their  friendship  with 
England. 

"  Sh.  Are  you  authorized  to  claim  them  if  alive  1 

"  W.  Yes,  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and 
the  voice  of  the  British  nation. 

"  Sh.  Is  there  much  commotion  about  it  in 
Europe? 

"  W.  Very  much  so ;  people  speak  only  of 
Stoddart  and  Conolly,  and  of  the  apprehension 
they  entertain  of  my  sharing  the  fate  of  Stoddart 
and  my  friend  Conolly. 

"  Mullah  Haje.  You  loved  Conolly  very  much  ? 

"  W.  Very  much."— Vol.  i.,  p.  333. 

They  were  then  dismissed,  and  Dr.  Wolff  took 
up  his  abode  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  murdered 
Toorah  Zadeh,  brother  to  the  present  king.  He 
was  watched  day  and  night. 

The  only  good  point  connected  with  the  present 
Ameer,  is  a  sincere  desire  to  inform  himself  of 
everything.  His  Makhrams,  or  chamberlains, 
came  nearly  daily  to  Dr.  Wolff  with  some  ques- 
tion. One  day  they  brought  the  following  :  How 
do  the  Christian  Mullahs  prove  their  religion?  To 
this  Dr.  Wolff  replied,  showing  the  strong  char- 
acter of  the  Christian  evidences. 

On  another,  the  Makhram  came  down  with  a 
request  that  the  doctor  would  furnish  the  Ameer 
with  the  history  of  Muhammed,  as  related  by  the 
learned  men  of  the  European  nations.  This  being 
delicate  ground,  Dr.  Wolff  inquired  whether  it  was 
intended  to  force  him  to  become  Muhammedan? 
He  received  word,  not  in  the  least.  He  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  life  of  Muhammed,  which  is  given  in 
the  work. 

The  sensation  created  by  a  work  written  under 
such  extraordinary  circumstances  was  immense. 
The  king  sent  for  the  Sheikh  Islam,  for  the  Kazi 
Kelaun,  and  all  the  Mullahs  ;  and  the  Sheikh  Islam 
observed,  "  This  life  must  be  kept  among  the. 
books  in  the  library  in  the  Great  Mosque  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  with  what  prudence  Joseph  Wolff  has 
contrived  to  give  his  sentiments  without  offence, 
and  at  the  same  time  delivers,  with  sincerity,  the 
sentiments  of  wise  Christians  with  regard  to  our 
Prophet."  Copies,  by  order  of  the  king,  were 
sent  to  Balkh,  Khoolaun,  Mazaur,  Cabul. 

Dr.  Wolff,  however,  continued  to  detect  daily 
the  mass  of  treachery  that  surrounded  him.  Thus, 
for  example,  Yar  Muhammed  Khan  of  Heraut 
pledged  himself  to  recommend  him  to  the  Ameer 
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of  Bokhara,  and  he  kept  his  word,  for  he  did  so 
three  times,  for  decapitation. 

The  Makhrams  continued  to  come  daily  with 
questions,  to  which  Dr.  Wolff's  answers  were  writ- 
ten down.  On  even  the  second  day  of  his  arrival 
he  had  to  solve  two — 

Whether  he  had  the  power  to  raise  the  dead  ? 

Did  he  know  when  the  day  of  resurrection 
would  arrive] 

The  king  even  seemed  to  have  been  forced  into 
some  liking  for  him,  for  he  gave  him  three  names — 

1.  Joseph  Wolff,  the  Original. 

2.  Joseph  Wolff,  the  Star  with  the  Tail. 

3.  Joseph  Wolff,  the  Timid  One. 

Amid  a  mass  of  questions  put  at  different  peri- 
ods, the  following  will  indicate  sufficiently  to  our 
readers  the  extent  of  the  information  at  which  the 
Ameer  aimed. 

His  Makhram  continued  to  come  daily  with  such 
questions  as  the  following  : 

"  The  mode  of  travelling  in  Persia,  Turkey  and 
England?  To  this  I  replied,  giving  an  ordinary 
explanation  ;  but  his  majesty  could  not  understand 
why  we  had  no  camels  in  England,  and  I  had  to 
write  an  immense  time  before  he  comprehended 
our  railroad  travelling. 

"Whether  the  queen  has  a  husband?  I  an- 
swered this  in  the  affirmative,  but  told  him  that 
the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  queen. 
He  then  exclaimed,  '  What  kind  of  husband  is  he 
that  is  under  the  government  of  his  wife?' 

"  Why  a  woman  is  queen,  and  not  the  husband? 
I  pointed  out  that  the  succession  ran  in  the  eldest 
branch,  male  or  female,  and  illustrated  the  position 
by  James  of  Scotland. 

"The  Ameer  wished  another  day  to  have  the 
names  of  the  four  grand  Viziers,  and  twelve  little 
Viziers  of  England,  and  the  forty-two  Elders.  I 
gave  to  his  majesty  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  pres- 
ent ministry,  when  the  Makhram  returned  in  a 
fury,  and  said  that  his  majesty  had  found  me  out 
to  be  a  liar,  for  the  four  grand  Viziers,  according 
to  Colonel  Stoddart's  account,  were — Laard  Male- 
burne,  Laard  Jaan  Rawsall,  Laard  Malegraave, 
Seere  Jaane  Habehaase.  I  was  brought  in  to  the 
king,  and  then  had  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the 
constitution  of  England,  which,  though  his  maj- 
esty could  not  understand  it  fully,  yet  I  convinced 
him  that  my  list  might  be  true  also,  especially  as 
I  was  able  to  tell  him  the  names  of  the  whig 
administration. 

"  At  the  same  time  his  majesty  asked  me  whe- 
ther witches  were  to  be  found  in  England.  To 
which  I  replied,  that  witchcraft  was  prohibited  to 
the  Christians,  and,  according  to  the  old  law  of 
England,  was  punished  with  death  ;  that  this  arose 
from  the  fact  that  witchcraft  required,  to  complete 
its  rites,  shedding  of  blood  and  other  unlawful 
acts,  and  was  consequently  for  that,  independent 
of  any  other  question  of  its  effects,  punished  with 
death,  under  Jewish  and  Christian  ordinances. 
That  witchcraft  does  not  now  exist,  and  that 
scarcely  any  one  in  England  believes  in  the  exist- 
ence of  it  at  all.  I  was  the  more  anxious  to  say 
this,  lest  from  the  circumstance  that  they  enter- 
tained the  notion  of  my  being  a  wizard,  I  might 
suffer  those  very  serious  consequences  that  my 
predecessors  in  the  black  art  had  from  time  to  time 
experienced.  It  will  further  be  seen,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  narrative,  that  it  was  reported  that 
Abdul  Samut  Khan  and  I  practised  witchcraft  at 
our  meetings,  when  in  truth  that  mighty  alchymist 
was  only  bent  on  transmuting  me  into  as  much 


solid  gold  as  possible  by  the  dint  of  his  philoso- 
pher's stone — cruelty,  incarceration  and  threats  of 
death. 

"  On  another  occasion  T  was  asked,  how  many 
ambassadors  her  majesty  had,  and  how  they  were 
treated?  I  gave  a  list  of  ambassadors,  and  stated 
that  they  were  not  guarded  and  watcbed,  as  was 
the  practice  at  Bokhara,  but  enjoyed  full  liberty 
and  high  distinctions  and  privileges. 

"The  king  then  asked,  whether  they  would 
kill  his  ambassador  at  London?  I  replied,  if  any 
Englishman  did  so,  he  would  immediately  be  put 
to  death,  by  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  and  to  illustrate 
it,  I  told  him  of  the  good  reception  of  Dost  Mu- 
hammed  Khan  in  India. 

"Why  do  the  English  people  like  old  coins? 
was  then  demanded.  I  explained  that  their  value 
in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  coins  were  looked  upon  as  the  very 
backbone  on  which  the  frame  of  history  is  sup- 
ported. That  without  them  we  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  duration  of  the  world,  dynasties  of  kings, 
and  national  events.  That  they  were  the  great 
guides  of  the  historian  in  determining  his  eras,  and 
formed  a  metallic  history  of  the  earth,  and  that 
statues  and  ancient  monuments  were  used  as  simi- 
lar auxiliaries. 

"Who  Ghengis  Khan  was?  After  the  usual 
particulars  of  this  well-known  life,  I  added  that  the 
Jews  believed  that  he  was  one  of  their  nation. 

"Who  Dareius  was?  I  then  detailed  the  his- 
tory of  this  monarch,  whom  they  call  Tagianus. 

"  How  the  English  govern  India?  After  gene- 
ral details  I  pointed  out  the  toleration  of  the  British 
government  in  India,  allowing  all  persons  to  follow 
their  own  religion,  and  making  no  difference  in  the 
exercise  of  law  between  Englishman,  Muhamme- 
dan  and  Hindoo  ;  and  that  if  an  Englishman  were 
to  insult  a  Muhammedan  or  Hindoo,  relative  to 
religion  or  any  other  matter,  he  would  be  severely 
punished. 

"The  names  of  the  richest  Jews  in  England? 
Rothschild,  Goldsmith,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  and 
Cohen. 

"  Whether  the  queen  has  the  power  to  kill  any 
one  she  pleases?  No  ;  but  she  can  pardon  whom 
she  pleases  ;  and  persons  who  have  even  attempted 
the  life  of  the  queen  have  not  suffered,  but  been 
pardoned.  I  explained  that  the  queen  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  her  rights  to  the  trial  by  jury,  as 
well  as  the  lords  or  commoners.  On  which  one  of 
the  Makhrams  observed,  'What  kind  of  a  sove- 
reign is  this,  that  cannot  take  away  any  life  that 
she  pleases?' 

"  How  many  farsakhs  an  hour  a  steam-ship 
goes  ?  I  said  three  and  four  farsakhs  (about  six- 
teen miles  an  hour.)" 

The  tyranny  of  the  Ameer  may  be  gathered 
from  the  simple  fact,  that  at  Bokhara  it  is  literally 
a  "  post  royale,"  since  the  Ameer  reads  every 
letter  of  his  subjects.  This  possibly  led  to  the 
mysterious  detention  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Sheil 
of  the  letter  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  but  still  is 
inapplicable  to  that  of  the  Sultan  in  the  hands  of 
Muhammed  AH  Serraf.  A  most  perfect  system 
of  espionage  by  children,  as  perfect  as  in  the  glo- 
rious day  of  Fouche  in  France,  appears  to  prevail 
at  Bokhara. 

The  detention  of  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of 
Bokhara  in  Persia,  which  Colonel  Sheil  had  devised 
for  Dr.  Wolff's  safety,  produced  the  reverse  effect, 
for  the  Ameer  determined  on  his  detention  until 
his  ambassador  had  arrived. 
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The  Nayeb  appears  not  to  enjoy  any  very  great 
portion  of  either  love  or  fear.  The  following  con- 
versation of  Dr.  Wolff  with  Behadur  Hussein  Ali 
and  others  of  the  Nayeb's  officers  is  singular. 

"  Behadur  Hussein  Ali,  and  other  officers  of 
the  Nayeb,  then  took  me  alone,  and  said,  '  You 
will  find  at  last  that  the  Nayeb  is  a  Haram  Zadeh 

(son  of ),  who  treated  Stoddart  and  Conolly 

as  he  does  you,  and  Boutenieff,  the  Russian  am- 
bassador, whom  he  detained  as  long  as  he  could, 
always  pretending  to  be  their  friend.'  Behadur 
then  took  me  alone,  and  pulling  off  his  cap,  and 
lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  said,  in  a  kind  of  de- 
spair :  '  Oh,  Conolly  Saib  !  Oh,  Conolly  Saib  !  thou 
wert  deceived  by  that  Haram-Zadeh  the  Nayeb. 
He  has  also  deceived  me,  allured  me  with  promises 
to  Cabul  from  Lahore,  and  from  Cabul  to  Bokhara  ; 
and  now  he  has  forced  me  to  marry,  and  having 
made  a  slave  of  me,  will  at  last  kill  me,  and  take 
the  few  tomauns  I  have  from  me  ;  but,  what  is 
worse,  he  has  already  made  me  his  accomplice  in 
every  evil  work  he  has  committed.  I  am  the 
keeper  of  those  prisoners,  who  will  never  see  the 
light  of  day  again,  for  he  has  killed  many  of  them, 
and  I  shall  be  killed  also.  But  I  must  tell  you  all, 
for  I  am  an  Indian  Mussulman,  and  have  eaten  the 
salt  of  English  people.  I  knew  Mr.  Vigne  at 
Cabul  ;  he  has  drawn  my  portrait,  and  has  given 
me  many  a  rupee.  I  am  not  an  Iranee,  (Persian,) 
I  am  an  Hindee,  and  have  eaten  the  salt  of  Eng- 
lishmen. The  Nayeb  will  kill  you  at  last,  after 
he  has  got  money  from  you.  He  gave  money  to 
Conolly,  and  after  Conolly  was  dead  he  got  it  back 
again.  Pray  do  not  tell  him  what  I  tell  you — he 
will  kill  me — he  will  kill  me.  I  am  not  un  Iranee, 
I  am  an  Hindee,  and  have  eaten  the  salt  of  Eng- 
lishmen.' This  account  of  Behadur,  delivered 
with  every  mark  of  deep  sincerity  of  feeling,  was 
amply  confirmed  by  Mirza  Muhammed  Noori  and 
the  Yavar,  i.  e.  Major  of  the  Sirbaas,  who  at  the 
same  time  added,  'That  cursed  Nayeb  receives 
every  year  thirty  thousand  tillahs  from  the  king, 
in  order  to  equip  the  soldiers,  and  for  the  cannon 
foundry,  but  he  puts  the  money  into  his  pocket, 
and  suffers  the  poor  soldiers  to  go  barefoot  and 
starve.  He  is  an  enemy  to  his  own  country,  Per- 
sia ;  and  though  a  Guzl-Bush  himself,  woe  to  that 
Guzl-Bush  who  is  sold  to  him  as  a  slave.  He 
never  gives  them  their  liberty,  except  by  paying 
to  him  three  times  as  much  as  an  Usbeck  would 
demand.  Here  is  Assad  Ullah  Beg,  who  has  been 
demanded  three  times  by  the  Haje  of  Persia ;  and 
it  would  only  cost  the  Nayeb  a  few  words  to  the 
king  to  give  him  liberty  to  return  to  Persia,  but  he 
has  not  spoken  one  single  word  to  the  king.'  " 

This  Assad  Ullah  Beg  was  afterwards  seen  by 
Dr.  Wolff  at  liberty  in  Persia,  and  his  details  of 
the  tyranny  of  this  miscreant  Abdul  Samut  Khan 
were  perfectly  startling.  The  surveillance  over 
Dr.  Wolff  continued  to  grow  still  more  and  more 
severe  ;  and  at  this  time  he  detected  the  fact  that 
the  Ameer  had  never  seen  the  letter  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  We  refer  our  readers  for  the  singular 
details  connected  with  this  important  document 
which  Colonel  Sheil  possessed  himself  of  at  Tehe- 
raun,  and  of  which  Dr.  Wolff  kept  no  copy.  We 
are  aware  that  a  very  different  opiaion  is  enter- 
tained on  the  subject  of  this  letter  by  a  very  com- 
petent judge,  Captain  Grover  ;  but  we  cannot,  on 
an  investigation  of  the  facts,  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion  than  this  : — the  letter  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  never  reached  the  Ameer's  hands  until  after 
Dr.  Wolff  had  arrived  at  Bokhara.     It  was  conse- 


quentially not  at  all  instrumental  to  the  death  of 
Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly.  It  ap- 
pears wonderful  that  such  a  thing  should  take 
place  in  any  kingdom,  especially  an  absolute  gov- 
ernment ;  but  the  Nayeb  had  his  own  reasons  for 
suppressing  all  amicable  relations  with  England, 
since  he  knows  that  the  English  army  despise,  de- 
ride, and  hate  him. 

At  this  period  the  king  proceeded  to  Kho- 
kand. 

It  may  possibly  be  considered  that  the  Ameer  is 
a  monster  par  excellence  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
We  regret  to  say,  for  the  honor  of  human  nature, 
he  is  not  so.  The  King  of  Khiva  is  a  wretch  so 
atrociously  wicked,  that  he  surpasses  nearly  or 
possibly  equals  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara.  We  could 
recount  a  deed  of  that  sovereign  that  certainly  ex- 
ceeded in  barbarity  anything  that  ever  reached  us, 
of  the  fearful  horrors  enacted  by  Timur,  Ghengis 
Khan,  Nadir  Shah,  or  even  the  inquisition.  It 
is,  however,  of  so  repelling  a  character,  that 
though  we  had  entertained  a  notion  of  giving 
it  in  a  Latin  note,  we  decline  putting  the  world 
in  possession  of  it  even  through  that  partial  me- 
dium. 

Dr.  Wolff  contrived  to  give  the  intended  victims 
of  the  Ameer's  brutality,  both  at  Shahr  Sabz  and 
Khokand,  full  information  of  his  designs — a 
measure  of  little  prudence,  but  of  large  philan- 
thropy. Shahr  Sabz  was  consequently  inundated 
by  the  inhabitants,  which  prevented  any  attack, 
and  Sheer  Ali  Khan  of  Khokand  meeting  the 
Ameer  of  Bokhara  with  11,000  Ghirgese  soon 
compelled  him  to  beat  a  retreat.  During  the 
king's  absence,  Dr.  Wolff  beguiled  the  time  in 
story-telling  in  his  rooms.  The  Merwee  asked 
him  to  tell  them  the  life  of  Napoleon  :  this  he 
does,  and  adapts  his  tale  to  Orienta1  comprehen- 
sion, several  witticisms  he  played  off,  of  which  our 
readers  will  find  the  details  in  vol.  ii.,  c.  15,  and 
they  are  well  worth  a  perusal.  At  length  the 
long-looked  for  Persian  ambassador,  on  whom  Dr. 
Wolff  considered  that  his  life  was  dependent,  Ab- 
bas Kouli  Khan, arrived.  He  immediately  sought 
out  Dr.  Wolff,  but  they  had  scarce  had  five 
minutes'  conversation  before  the  Nayeb  sent  for 
Dr.  Wolff.  He  then  proffered  him  every  aid, 
even  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Ameer  if  desirous 
to  kill  him,  and  induced  him  to  abide  with  him, 
and  the  day  following  communicated  to  him  that 
the  Shah  and  the  Haje  had  requested  the  Ameer 
to  put  him  to  death.  Dr.  Wolff  determined 
on  an  escape,  when  one  of  the  Makhrams  or 
chamberlains  from  the  king  came  to  order  him 
to  town.  We  give  the  issue  of  this  in  his  own 
words  : 

"  As  the  Nayeb  was  up-stairs,  I  called  out, 
'  Nayeb  !'  The  rascal  came  down.  The  hue  of 
his  complexion  was  quite  black  ;  I  almost  started 
at  the  sight.  I  asked  him  whether  he  knew  the 
king's  order.  He  said,  '  Yes,  and  you  must 
obey.'  I  said,  '  I  now  see  that  the  people  are 
right,  who  say  that  you  are  the  cause  that  Colonel 
Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly  have  been  killed  ; 
you  are  a  liar,  a  traitor,  and  a  rascal !  you  intend 
to  kill  me  too.'  To  this  he  replied,  '  Yes,  I  have 
killed  them  ;  Stoddart  quarrelled  with  me  and  my 
brother,  who  is  a  Haje,  in  my  garden,  about 
tillahs.'  I  then  said,  '  Liar  !  why  did  you  always 
tell  me  that  Stoddart  and  Conolly  have  always 
been  your  friends?'  He  replied,  '  I  know  how  to 
treat  you  Franks  as  you  ought  to  be  treated.'  The 
Makhram  again  said  that  I  should  go  with  him.    I 
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said,  '  No  ;'  and  saying  this,  I  ran  out  of  the  gar- 
den over  a  low  part  of  the  wall,  when  Behadur 
followed  me,  and  said,  '  Now  I  will  let  you  es- 
cape.' " — Vol.  ii.,  p.  77. 

Behadur  kept  his  word,  and  Dr.  Wolff  did 
escape  through  a  water-hole  to  the  house  of  the 
yawer  (major,)  situated  about  300  feet  from  the 
Nayeb's  house.  When  the  evening  approached, 
which  was.  the  time  appointed  to  effect  an  escape, 
the  Yawer,  who  was  evidently  an  agent  of  Abdul 
Samut  Khan's,  told  him  that  the  Ameer's  troops 
surrounded  all  adits  and  that  he  could  not  escape. 
When  the  Yawer  and  Behadur  had  quitted  him,  a 
female  unveiled  entered  the  room.  He  at  once 
observed  the  trap  and  dismissed  her  with  great  ap- 
parent rage.  This,  it  appears,  was  an  old  strata- 
gem that  the  Nayeb  had  played  off  before,  and  to 
which  this  utilitarian  Persian  compelled  all  his 
slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  issue.  The 
next  morning  the  Makhram  summoned  Dr.  Wolff 
to  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  looked  sternly  on 
him,  and  gave  orders  that  he  should  resume  his 
old  quarters  in  the  Toora  Khane,  and  that  he 
should  not  stir  out  of  the  house.  Now,  the  very 
person  of  all  others  happened  to  be  there  that  Dr. 
Wolff  most  wished  to  see.  And  if  he  could  not 
stir  out  of  the  house,  he  determined  at  least  to  stir 
about  it,  and  he  called  instantly  on  Abbas  Kouli 
Khan,  who  swore  that  he  would  protect  him  to 
the  last,  and  that  he  would  not  quit  Bokhara  with- 
out him.  When  reminded  by  Dr.  Wolff  that  Ab- 
dul Samut  Khan  had  said  that  the  Persian  am- 
bassador had  instructions  from  Muhammed  Shah 
to  effect  his  detention  and  death,  the  noble 
Persian  with  great  frankness  produced  his  in- 
structions from  the  Haje  or  prime  minister  of 
Persia. 

We  cannot  but  think  it  strange  that  Dr.  Wolff 
should  have  reposed  any  credence  on  Abdul  Samut 
Khan,  but  still,  in  the  agitated  state  of  his  mind, 
great  allowances  are  to  be  made.  The  Ameer,  on 
the  evening  of  this  day,  sent  to  Dr.  Wolff  to  state 
that  his  majesty  had  been  red  in  the  face  from  fury 
at  his  conduct  in  giving  out  that  it  was  his  majes- 
ty's intention  to  put  him  to  death,  and  requiring 
to  know  whether  he  would  leave  Bokhara  without 
honor  and  in  disgrace,  or  with  honor  and  favor. 
In  the  first  instance  his  passport  would  be  granted  ; 
in  the  second,  he  would,  after  his  return  from 
Samacarnd,  adorn  him  with  a  robe  of  honor,  and 
send  an  ambassador  with  him  to  England. 

The  first  of  these  would  have  been  by  far  the 
most  agreeable  to  Dr.  Wolff  as  the  more  expe- 
ditious, but,  on  consideration,  he  thought  it  dan- 
gerous to  close  with  it  on  many  accounts.  He 
therefore  left  the  mode  of  his  going  from  Bokhara 
to  the  king.  Further  delay,  and  nearly  death, 
was  the  result  of  this  choice.  After  this  the  king 
left  Bokhara  to  reconquer  Khokand  andTashkand. 
So  far,  however,  from  the  king  keeping  his  word 
to  Dr.  Wolff,  the  rigor  of  his  imprisonment  in- 
creased on  his  departure. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  attentively  weighs  the  narrative,  that  Abdul 
Samut  Khan's  influence  with  the  Ameer  would 
have  effected  the  death  of  Dr.  Wolff  but  for  the 
Shah's  last  letter.  Our  proofs  are  simple  and  cir- 
cumstantial. It  is  evident  that  the  rigor  of  his 
captivity  increased  after  the  promise  that  he  should 
leave  with  honor  and  favor  :  it  is  further  clear, 
that  Abdul  Samut  Khan  thought  his  death  certain, 
for  he  wrote  as  much.  It  is  evident  that  the  im- 
pressions among  the  servants  and  in  the  town 


were,  that  he  was  a  doomed  man.  A  mullah  was 
sent  to  him  to  give  him  (the  usual  preparative  for 
execution)  the  choice  of  death  or  Islam  ;  and  the 
very  executioner  soon  visited  him,  and  with  a 
gloating  satisfaction  stated  his  conviction  that  his 
blood  would  mingle  with  that  of  Stoddart  and 
Conolly.  One  friend  alone  appeared  to  stand  by 
him  and  to  brave  all  surrounding  evils  both  to  him- 
self and  Dr.  Wolff,  though  fully  sensible  that  both 
were  in  imminent  danger — Abbas  Kouli  Khan, 
the  Persian  ambassador. 

At  length  the  pretended  messenger  from  Balkh 
arrived  at  the  end  of  forty  days  with  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  letter,  when  he  might  have  been  back  in 
seven.  The  seal  of  it  was  broken.  It  had  doubt- 
less been  opened  by  the  Nayeb,  but  unknown  to 
the  Ameer.  Letters  also  came  from  poor  Conolly's 
brother,  which  Dr.  Wolff  opened.  At  this  period 
the  good  Abbas  Kouli  Khan  supported  Dr.  Wolff 
from  his  own  table,  dreading  that  he  would  receive 
poison  from  the  king's.  Full  of  despondency, 
and  yet  of  noble  daring  to  the  last,  Dr.  Wolff 
next  addressed  a  letter  to  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope : — 

"  Sires  ! 

"  I  set  out  for  Bokhara  to  ransom  the  lives  of 
two  officers,  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conol- 
ly ;  but  both  of  them  were  murdered  many  months 
previous  to  my  departure.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  blood  of  mine  will  not  be  spilt.  I  do  not  sup- 
plicate for  my  own  safety ;  but,  monarchs,  two 
hundred  thousand  Persian  slaves,  many  of  them 
people  of  high  talent,  sigh  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bokhara.  Endeavor  to  effect  their  liberation,  and 
I  shall  rejoice  in  the  grave,  that  my  blood  has  been 
thus  the  cause  of  the  ransom  of  so  many  human 
beings.  I  am  too  much  agitated,  and  too  closely 
watched,  to  be  able  to  say  more. 

"  Joseph  Wolff."  — 

All  the  letters,  especially  a  few  lines,  which  he 
considered  would  be  his  last,  to  his  dear  wife  and 
child,  were  sent  open,  and  came  open  through  the 
whole  of  Bokhara,  Khorassaun,  Persia,  and  Tur- 
key. Fortunately  the  second  letter  from  the  Shah 
came  at  this  critical  period.  It  threatened  war  un- 
less Dr.  Wolff  was  restored  to  his  country.  The 
Ameer  felt  reluctant  to  receive  it,  but  Abbas  Kouli 
Khan  insisted  on  presenting  it  in  person  ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  having  perused  it,  he  said,  "  Well, 
I  make  a  present  to  'you  of  Joseph  Wolff.  He 
may  go  with  you." 

Before  his  departure  he  was  compelled  by  the 
Nayeb  to  sign  an  acknowledgment  for  6000 
tillahs,  a  portion  of  which  only  had  ever  reached 
him.  He  demanded  back  the  other  notes  of 
hand,  which  the  Nayeb  had  forced  from  him, 
tore  them  in  pieces  before  him  and  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  In  the  garden  of  the  infamous  Nayeb  Abdul 
Samut  Khan,  surrounded  by  his  banditti,  and  com- 
pelled by  him,  I  write  that  he  forced  from  me  a 
note  of  hand  for  six  thousand  tillahs. 

"  Joseph  Wolff,  Prisoner." 

Abbas  Kouli  Khan  and  Dr.  Wolff  were  then 
summoned  before  the  Ameer.  Dr.  Wolff  and 
Abbas  Kouli  Khan  were  allowed  to  ride  on  horse- 
back through  the  gates,  while  the  Turkomaun 
chief  Dil  Assa  Khan  remained  behind.  On  their 
approach  to  the  Ameer,  he  said  to  Dr.  Wolff, 
"I  send  with  you  Abool  Kasem  to  accompany 
you  to  England.     Stoddart  and  Conolly  excited 
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Khokand  and  Organtsh  to  war,  and  therefore  were 
put  to  death.  You,  Joseph  Wolff,  proved  your- 
self to  be  a  man  of  understanding  and  knowledge, 
and  therefore  I  treated  you  with  honor."  Dr. 
Wolff  replied,  "  Europeans  frequently  come  to  a 
country  without  knowing  the  customs  of  it,  and 
make  therefore  mistakes  which  they  do  not  in- 
tend." 

At  their  quitting  Bokhara,  thousands  of  congrat- 
ulating inhabitants  exclaimed,  "  A  new  birth  !" 

The  doctor  then  revolved  in  his  mind  the  vic- 
tims of  Abdul  Samut  Khan,  and  he  asserts  that 
they  are  the  following  : — "  1.  Youssuf  Khan, 
from  Scio ;  2.  Colonel  Stoddart  ;  3.  Captain 
Conolly ;  4.  A  Turkomaun  from  Merwe,  sent  to 
Bokhara  to  assist  in  the  escape  of  Colonel  Stod- 
dart ;  5.  Ephraim,  a  Jew  from  Meshed,  who 
brought  letters  for  Conolly  ;  6.  An  Englishman 
who  passed  by  the  name  of  Hatta ;  7.  Captain 
Wyburd  ;  8.  Five  Englishmen,  executed  outside 
the  town  of  Jehaar-Joo  ;  9.  Naselli." 

He  states  that  the  Grand  Cazi  and  numerous  per- 
sons know  this  to  be  the  fact,  and  that  Abdul  Samut 
Khan  does  not  affect  to  deny  it.  He  then  points 
out  two  methods  by  which  the  King  of  Bokhara 
might  be  reached.  The  first  from  Scinde,  through 
Candahar,  and  from  Candahar  to  Maymona,  and 
from  Maymona  to  Bokhara ;  the  second  by  Persia, 
which  evidently  shows  no  lack  of  disposition,  but 
we  doubt  her  power. 

Let  us  look  at  ♦lie  population  of  these  regions. 
The  population  of  Khiva- is  given  by  Dr.  Wolff  at 
600,000,  in  which  he  varies  from  Mr.  M'Gregor 
in  the  enormous  amount  of  400,000  ;  Bokhara  is 
estimated  by  him  at  1,200,000,  and  the  town  of 
Bokhara  contains  180,000.  These  details  are  de- 
rived from  the  Kazi-Kelaun  and  others,  and  there- 
fore they  are  probably  more  exact  than  the  account 
of  Sir  A.  Burnes,  on  which  Mr.  M'Gregor  de- 
pended. 

Passing  intermediate  points,  the  caravan  with 
Dr.  Wolff  proceeded  to  Jesman  Doo.  From  Jes- 
man  D  jo  they  proceeded  to  Shahr  Islam,  the  city 
of  Afrasiab,  the  ninth  king  of  the  Peshdadian  dy- 
nasty of.  Persia.  We  fully  agree  in  the  compli- 
ments paid  here  to  the  Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Messrs.  Longman,  but  should  have  been  more 
pleased  had  that  dictionary  been  better  adapted 
for  general  circulation.  The  Abelard  article,  for 
example,  contains  sentiments  wholly  at  variance 
with  existing  morals,  customs,  usages  and  religion, 
and  though  we  do  not  wish  to  restrict  contributors, 
there  are  certain  bounds  between  which  they  may 
be  fairly  held,  and  which  are  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  society.  At  Shahr  Islam  Dr.  Wolfflearnt 
from  the  governor,  of  the  plot  to  murder  him,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Nayeb,  on  the  part  of  his 
servants,  and  communicated  it  to  Abbas  Kouli 
Khan.  Perceiving  the  money  to  be  the  cause  of 
annoyance,  this  simple-minded  man  was  for  pour- 
ing it  out  in  the  desert  for  anybody  who  chose  to 
seize  it.  But  Abbas  Kouli  Khan  took  it  under 
his  charge,  and  called  on  the  caravan  to  support 
Dr.  Wolff  against  the  murderers,  and  after  sundry 
annoying  circumstances  they  reached  Mowr,  where 
the  noble  Khaleefa  received  them  with  his  usual 
hospitality.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  varied 
conversations  with  the  Khaleefa,  the  Turkomauns, 
and  the  Derveeshes  at  this  place,  which  are  highly 
interesting.  In  these  lone  retreats  of  the  desert 
toleration  seems  to  prevail  far  beyond  what  it 
does  in  more  civilized  regions  of  Muhammedan- 
ism.     The  Jews   of  Mowr  intermarry  with  the 


Khivites  or  Philistines,  descendants  of  the  Hi- 
vites  as  they  call  them.  Turkomauns  and  Us- 
becksare  far  less  fanatical  than  Turks  and  Arabs. 
The  war-cry  of  Israel  frequently  resounds  in  the 
camp  of  the  Khivites — Rabone  Shel  Olam,  Lord 
of  the  World.  From  of  old  it  has  been  thus  ;  for 
Ghengis  Khan  had  a  whole  corps  of  Jews  in  his 
army.  The  Khaleefa  was  compelled  to  place  a 
guard  over  Dr.  Wolff  on  this  spot,  for  his  protec- 
tion from  the  Turkomauns.  These  lawless  men 
had  actually  killed,  while  in  treaty  with  him,  a 
messenger  of  the  Viceroy  of  Persia;  the  Asseff- 
ood-Dowla.  To  such  an  extent  did  their  attacks 
proceed,  that  'Dr.  Wolff  was  compelled  to  feign 
madness  to  rid  himself  and  Abbas  Kouli  Khan  of 
their  importunities. 

We  omit  the  terrible  annoyances  from  the 
Turkomauns,  and  imminent  dangers  from  the 
Khivites,  who  had  nearly  seized  the  caravan,  un- 
til the  arrival  of  Dr.  Wolff  at  Meshed.  The  de- 
tails of  the  Jews  of  this  place,  and  the  celebrated 
massacre  of  Allah  Daad,  will  be  read  with  deep 
interest  by  all.  Here  the  full  power  of  that  be- 
nevolent legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman 
states,  which  will,  we  trust,  be  carried  on  in 
Khorassaun  and  Persia,  as  well  as  Turkey,  is 
much  needed.  We  allude  to  the  repeal  of  that 
enactment  obtained  from  the  Porte,  that  if  a  per- 
son become  Muhammedan  and  then  Christian  he 
should  be  put  to  death.  The  Jews  of  Meshed 
ought  equally  to  be  released;  for  many  are  Mu- 
hammedans  outwardly,  Jews  or  Christians  in- 
wardly. The  hypocrisy  of  the  Georgians,  also, 
on  this  point,  is  familiar  to  all  travellers. 

We  pass  minor  stations  and  come  to  Teheraun. 
Weakened  by  anxiety,  and  the  perpetual  annoy- 
ance of  the  Turkomauns,  Dr.  Wolff  arrived  there 
with  great  difficulty.  He  forwarded  from  some 
distance  the  letter  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  which 
the  Ameer  had  given  him  ;  and  on  reaching  Te- 
heraun, Colonel  Sheil  inquired  of  him  the  date  of 
the  execution  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain 
Conolly.  Dr.  Wolff,  who  had  received  an  official 
communication  on  this  subject  from  the  king,  did 
not  abide  by  this  statement,  considering  it  to  be 
incorrect;  but  on  further  reflection  in  this  coun- 
try, he  has  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  date  of 
their  execution  supplied  by  the  Ameer  was  cor- 
rect. Abdul  Samut  Khan,  who  first  led  him  to 
doubt  the  king's  exactness,  had  probably  his  own 
reasons  for  wishing  to  confuse  the  question. 

And  now,  we  ask,  what  is  to  be  done  to  the 
Ameer? — Will  the  Dowlat,  (the  Power,)  as  we 
are  emphatically  termed  by  the  Bakharese,  con- 
tent herself  with  her  present  position  ?  If  Eng- 
land does  so,  we  repeat  it,  she  seals  her  doom  in 
Central  Asia.  Russia  would  not— Persia  would 
not — we  question  whether  even  Turkey  would 
content  herself  with  simply  refusing  to  receive  an 
ambassador  from  Bokhara.  There  are  many  who 
think  the  noble  energy  of  Captain  Grover  on  the 
question  Quixotic  :  we  must  confess  we  do  not. 
The  honor  of  his  wife,  in  our  opinion,  ought  not 
to  be  nearer  to  a  man  than  his  country.  We  are 
tories  of  the  old  school,  entertaining  proud  notions 
of  our  country,  and  we  know  that  the  Sirkar  of 
Hind  is  quite  near  enough  to  punish,  by  the 
dispatch  of  an  odd  regiment  or  two,  the  Ameer, 
whose  whole  available  disciplined  force  is  very 
small.  We  shall  be  told  that  the  lion  rouses  not 
his  powers  to  wreak  his  might  on  that  which  is 
puny  and  weak.  Still  he  might  crush  a  scorpion 
without  one  jot  of  abatement  from  his  imperial 
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dignity  We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  office — a  "  vexata  quccstio ;"  one  thing 
we  may  state,  that  the  queen  wrote  a  letter  sealed 
with  her  own  sign  manual,  to  save  Colonel  Stod- 
dart,  but  it  arrived  at  its  destination  too  late.  If 
errors  have  been  committed,  if  needless  delay  has 
occurred,  if  too  much  reliance  on  Persian  state- 
ments— at  all  times  questionable  matters — as  we 
see  no  good  by  the  further  agitation  of  such 
points,  we  are  willing  to  let  the  question  rest. 
In  so  doing  we  ofFer  no  comment  on  it,  still  less 
do  we  give  absolution  to  any  person ;  but,  though 
possessed  of  much  information  which  we  suspect 
has  never  yet  reached  the  government,  we  shall, 
though  strongly  tempted,  abstain  from  its  produc- 
tion. 

Resuming  our  narrative :  Dr.  "Wolff  was,  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival  at  Persia,  introduced  to 
the  shah,  and  thanked  that  sovereign  warmly  for 
a  life  twice  preserved  by  the  intervention  of  that 
friendly  power.  We  pass  the  hardships  encoun- 
tered on  the  dreadful  route  from  Teheraun  to 
Tabreez  and  Constantinople.  The  kindness  he 
experienced,  the  open  hands  and  hearts  that  he 
met  everywhere  ;  for  the  attentions  paid  him,  had 
he  been  a  king,' could  scarcely  have  been  greater, 
and  might  then  have  been  of  questionable  sincer- 
ity. He  is  now  in  his  adopted  country,  which 
received  him  in  her  churches  with  joy,  and  lis- 
tened to  him  with  devout  attention.  The  largest 
meeting  possibly  ever  known  at  Exeter  Hall 
heard  him,  hour  after  hour,  detail  his  adventures 
with  unwearying  gratification. 

After  this  brief  review  of  the  last  and  most 
dangerous  of  the  missionary  WolfFs  labors,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  a  few  concluding  remarks  on 
the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  man  of  first-rate  powers,  by  birth  a  Jew, 
embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Church 
of  England.  From  1821  to  1824  he  was  a  mis- 
sionary amongst  the  Jews,  Mahometans  and 
Heathens  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Khorassaun,  the 
Crimea,  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  In  the  year 
1824  he  returned  to  and  was  naturalized  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  the  following  year  went  through 
Egypt,  Cyprus  and  Palestine.  From  1830  to 
1834  he  travelled  as  missionary  in  Greece,  the 
z  Ionian  Isles,  Galatia,  Persia,  Khorassaun,  Sa- 
rakhs,  Bokhara,  Balkh,  Cabul,  Simlah,  Cash- 
mere, Delhi,  Agra,  Cawnpore,  Calcutta,  Masuli- 
patam  and  Bombay.  In  1835  he  visited  Egypt, 
Abyssinia,  Yemen,  the  Wahabites  and  Rechab- 
ites,  Bombay,  New  York,  Jersey  and  Wash- 
ington. 

In  Khorassaun  he  was  ma^e  a  slave,  and  had 
his  feet  bastinadoed.  At  Madras  he  was  seized 
with  Asiatic  cholera.  At  Aleppo  he  almost  sunk 
into  the  very  bosom  of  the  earthquake  that  de- 
stroyed 60,000  Persians.  In  1843-4-5,  he  was 
occupied  on  his  mission  to  Bokhara,  the  results  of 
which,  in  imminent  peril  of  life  and  limb,  are  be- 
fore our  readers  in  his  book. 

He  has  brought  to  bear  in  the  service  of  the 
church  such  attainments  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, and  other  languages,  as  are  possessed  by 
very  few.  His  knowledge  of  Eastern  customs, 
his  peculiar  facility  for  giving  force  and  vigor  to 
the  types  and  strong  figures  of  Eastern  languages, 
his  remarkably  vivid  phraseology,  have  been  lis- 
tened to  by  crowded  congregations  ;  and,  if  it  be 
gratifying  to  him  to  know  that  he  possesses  the 
undoubted  friendship  and  good-will  of  nearly 
every  crowned  head  in  Europe,  of  all  our  various 


ambassadors,  and  the  whole  corps  diplomatique, 
of  this  we  can  assure  him.  Further,  if  the  indi- 
vidual were  to  be  selected  who  has  carried  Chris- 
tianity farthest  into  the  East — who  has  produced 
there  a  positive  effect — who  is  known  to  be  a  sin- 
cere and  noble-hearted  being — moving  among  men 
to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  purest 
principles  of  the  Gospel — illustrating  that  in  his 
own  wonderful,  fluent  and  extraordinary  style — 
Joseph  Wolff  is  the  man.  A  light,  a  glory,  an 
honor  and  a  grace  to  any  community  to  which  he 
attached  himself — yet  the  English  church,  the 
richest  of  God's  churches  on  earth,  gave  him 
for  his  support  a  living  of  j£20  per  annum,  and 
after  that  a  curacy  of  j£60  a  year.  Verily,  in- 
deed, the  premium  held  out  to  conversion  being 
thus  little,  it  will  excite  small  marvel  if  the  An- 
glican church  is  not  a  proselyting  community. 
Probably  he  designs  to  make  the  sacrifice  great  to 
enhance  its  value.     Is  this  wise? 

There  are,  however,  three  quarters  from  which 
we  do  look  for  speedy  promotion  for  Dr.  Wolff. 
The  first  is,  from  that  See  that  takes  upon  itself 
the  especial  charge  of  the  foreign  world — we 
mean  London.  There  we  think  it  would  be  a 
graceful  act  on  the  part  of  the  distinguished 
diocesan  to  reward  toil  of  this  unwonted  character 
unasked,  and  thus,  as  information  has  often  doubt- 
less been  sought  for  from  Dr.  Wolff  for  the  foreign 
objects  of  the  See  of  London,  the  obligation  would 
be  repaid.  The  next  is  less  probable  than  the  last 
— the  Missionary  World.  We  fear,  from  the  words 
that  escaped  one  of  its  leaders,  that  here  the  chan- 
ces are  small.  If  Dr.  Wolff  were  disposed  to  be 
eternally  occupied  on  such  points  as  tell  at  mis- 
sionary meetings,  if  he  were  still — what  we  know 
he  is  not,  inclined  to  wander  on,  they  would 
support  him;  otherwise,  we  fear  they  will  not. 
He  is  also,  which  excites  some  jealousy,  of  so 
high  a  calibre  of  acquirements  that  he  dwarfs  the 
cedars  even  of  that  grove — he  is  also  a  strong 
advocate  of  Apostolic  descent,  and  zealous  for 
high-church  principles,  which  displeases  others. 
He  has  taken  his  stand  on  church  principles  from 
conviction,  and  the  church  ought  to  reward  him. 
The  third  quarter  is — the  government.  This  we 
think  the  best.  The  government  must  remember 
that  Dr.  Wolff  has  done  what  they  had  not  done- — 
ascertained  at  the  peril  of  his  life  the  death  of  the 
English  officers.  He  has  done  it  also  at  great 
cost  of  money  to  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  depend 
on  but  hi3  own  exertions.  For  though  his  lady 
has  a  small  independence,  this  dies  with  her. 
Let  the  government  bethink  them  well  that  he 
has  done  a  deed  that  has  raised  the  character  of 
Christendom ;  that  he  has  shown  that  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  and  peace  will  advance  as  far  into 
danger  as  that  of  turmoil  and  battle.  When  we 
look  on  the  struggle  through  which  he  has  passed, 
on  the  victim  that  he  is  at  present  to  a  disease — 
the  fearful  Rishta  of  Bokhara — that  has  nearly 
and  may  yet  terminate  his  life,  we  own  that  we 
should  like  to  hear  of  the  government  stepping 
from  its  lofty  pedestal  and  requiting  him  with 
some  of  those  honors  which  sovereign  after  sove- 
reign, through  whose  kingdom  he  has  passed,  has 
vied  with  the  other  in  dispensing  to  him.  The 
monster  king  of  Bokhara  even  was  struck  at  the 
boldness  of  a  man  who  could  walk  into  his  very 
palace,  and,  alone  and  unarmed,  demand  the 
bones  of  his  countrymen.  Though  the  reply  was 
fierce — "  I  will  send  your  bones.  Heard  you 
ever  of  a  king  that  sent  bones  to  another  king?" 
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— yet  the  effect  was  produced  that  Wolff*  required 
— the  noble  demonstration,  we  repeat,  realized  in 
Christendom,  that  an  injury  done,  we  say,  to  the 
meanest  subject,  is  an  insult  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity. Wolff*  was  prepared  to  die,  and  he  prefer- 
'  red  that  to  failing  in  his  mission  or  to  faltering  in 
his  bold  work.  It  is  for  the  government,  unless 
they  wish  the  East  to  think  meanly  of  them, 
which  Wolff*  has  nobly  redressed,  to  see  that  the 
"Khoob  Ademee,"  the  good  man,  as  even  the 
barbarous  Usbecks  called  him,  is  not  left  to  the 
cold  adage  of  "Virtue  is  its  own  Reward." 
Be  it  so !  happen  what  may,  if  here  the  mis- 
sionary, like  the  apostle  of  old,  be  depressed, 
at  least  he  has  the  unutterable  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  that  he  shall  be  strong  hereafter. 
"  For  such  as  are  planted  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  the  house  of 
our  God." 


THE    ROAR    OF    LONDON. 

"  Standing  in  St.  Paul's,  one  is  surprised  by  an  aSrial 
sound  in  the  dome :  it  is  the  roar  of  London." 

Amid  the  crowded  city's  ceaseless  roll, 

At  morning,  noon,  and  deepest  midnight  hours, 

Within  this  mighty  Dome,  as  in  a  soul, 
Whose  spirit  everlastingly  adores; 

Riseth  a  solemn  song  of  echoing  praise 

To  Him  who  leadeth  on  earth's  chequered  ways. 

The  pealing  organ,  at  appointed  time, 

Sends  forth  her  hymn  to  worshippers  around  ; 

The  faithful  clock,  with  sweet  responsive  chime, 
Measures   the    days  and    years  with    tuneful 
sound  ; 

But  ever-living  is  this  sacred  song, 

As  years,  and  days,  and  moments  roll  along : 

As  on  the  sea-girt  shore  the  wanderer  hears 
The  choral  hymn  of  ocean's  rolling  tide, 

Where,  amid  storm  and  calm,  the  billow  bears 
Her  constant  symphony  surrounding  wide — 

So,  from  the  mighty  City's  joy  and  strife 

Rises  this  deep,  enduring  song  of  life. 

JerroWs  Magazine. 


THE   WATERLOO    BANQUET. 

This  gathering  took  place  as  usual,  at  Apsley 
house,  on  the  18th — the  glorious  eighteenth.  The 
Morning  Chronicle  says,  M  covers  were  laid  on  this 
occasion  for  76."  This  is  a  mistake  ;  and  as  we 
shall  subsequently  show,  a  very  important  mis- 
take.    The  number  was  77  ! 

All  the  arrangements  were  the  same  as  those 
observed  for  a  succession  of  years.  There  was 
the  same  gorgeous  display  of  plate — there  was 
the  Wellington  shield  in  all  its  massive  beauty 
and  effulgence  ! 

The  dinner  over,  her  majesty's  health  was 
drunk  with  acclamations.  After  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  rose  to  give  the  health  of  Prince 
Albert.  His  royal  highness  (said  his  grace)  was, 
indeed,  a  very  young  soldier;  but  his  military 
ardor  was  most  pleasingly  conspicuous.  {Cheers.) 
It  was  delightful  to  see  him  in  the  van  of  all  the 
picture  shops.  His  royal  highness  had  been 
painted  in,  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  many  uni- 
forms :  and  if  he,  the  duke,  knew  anything  of 


what  made  a  soldier,  he  would  argue  from  the  bold 
and  determined  way  in  which,  in  his  picture,  his 
royal  highness  held  his  hussar-cap — he  would 
(said  the  duke)  prophesy  for  the  prince,  in  the 
event  of  a  war,  a  grove  of  never-fading  laurel. 
(Cheers.)  He  could  not  sit  down  without  also  al- 
luding to  the  graceful,  yet  sagacious  way,  in  which 
his  royal  highness,  in  another  picture,  held  his 
baton  demarechal.  It  was  very  pretty — more  than 
pretty  :  it  was  great.  He  would  confidently  refer 
the  company  to  the  window  of  Mr.  Colnaghi  to 
bear  him  out.  His  grace  concluded  by  proposing 
"  Health  to  the  soldier,  Prince  Albert!" 

Band — "  How  happy  the  soldier  who  lives  on  his 

pay-" 

His  royal  highness  replied  to  the  toast.  It  was 
not  for  him,  in  the  presence  of  such  veterans,  to 
speak  of  his  own  military  achievements.  Yet  he 
hoped  he  had  done  something  for  the  service. 
He  "t"'  ari*  and  stood  for — the  number  escaped  us, 
but  we  tn.iiR  his  royal  highness  said  five  hundred 
— military  portraits  of  himself  (  Cheers.)  He  was 
as  ready  to  stand  and  sit  for  as  many  more  !  (Re- 
neioed  cheers .)  He  hoped — in  the  flattering  words 
of  the  distinguished  duke — he  hoped  yet  to  lead 
the  van  of  the  picture  shops,  as  a  colonel  of 
French  cuirassiers — as  a  chief  of  the  Cossacks — as 
an  officer  of  the  Chapelgorris — as,  in  fact,  an  offi- 
cer of  any  and  every  military  force  whatever ! 
(Enthusiastic  cheers.)  He  might  also  be  allowed 
to  state  that  he  had  made  a  new  hat  for  a  part  of 
the  army — (sensation) — a  hat  that  took  away 
something  from  the  hitherto  inflexible  sternness  of 
the  infantry,  and  gave  to  the  wearer  a  certain  air 
of  low  comedy — if  he  might  use  the  expression — 
that,  as  he  was  credibly  informed,  had  had  a 
slaughtering  effect  on  the  Park  nursery-maids. 
(Laughter.)  He  had  also — though  it  pained  him 
to  speak  of  his  military  achievements — he  had  also 
invented  a  new  uniform  for  his  regiment.  He 
had  clothed  His  Own  in  cherry-colored  trousers ; 
thereby  expressing  a  significant  hint  to  all  the 
universe  that  he  and  his  corps  were  ready  to  shed 
their  blood  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  (Loud 
cheers.)  His  Royal  Highness  in  conclusion  gave 
"The  health  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington — the 
laurel-crowned  Wellington  !" 

The  noble  and  gallant  host — amid  enthusiastic 
cheering — rose.  He  said,  the  recurrence  of  that 
day  brought  him  great  pleasure,  though  not  un- 
mingled  with  pain.  Looking  round  that  board,  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  many  who  were  last  year 
present — many  who  had  shared  the  storm  of  battle 
with  him — were  now  no  more.  He  would,  how- 
ever, not  dwell  upon  the  theme.  His  royal  high- 
ness had  been  pleased  to  speak  of  his  (the  duke's) 
laurels.  He  could  not  deny  the  possession  of 
them;  but  whilst  he  did  not  underrate  their  value, 
it  was  his  earnest  prayer  that  the  world  would 
never  again  behold  such  a  wreath  ;  purchased 
with  so  much  misery,  so  much  anguish  to  the 
great  family  of  man.  In  every  leaf  of  the  sol- 
dier's laurel  were  blood  and  tears.  He  had  seen 
a  great  deal  of  the  horrors  of  conquest,  and  it  was 
his  prayer  that  this  country,  at  least,  would  forever 
be  spared  a  renewal  of  the  misery.  In  a  word, 
he  trusted  that  war  had  had  its  day.  (The  noble 
duke,  after  a  short  pause,  then  continued.)  His 
friends  might  be   surprised  to   see   among   them 

Private (the  name  and  the  regiment  escaped 

us,  but  his  grace  pointed  smilingly  to  a  private 
soldier  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.)     They  would 
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perceive  that  he  was  an  old  man — that  he  wore 
the  Waterloo  medal.  He  (his  grace)  had  thought 
that  as  the  chiefs  of  Waterloo  were  every  year 
thinned  by  death — he  had  thought,  he  said,  that  it 
would  be  honorable  to  themselves,  that  it  would 
be  pleasing  to  the  army  at  large,  to  see  at  least 
one  private  soldier  at  that  table — one  private  vete- 
ran, who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Waterloo — 
so  that  whilst  they  paid  due  honor  to  humble 
worth  in  the  person  of  an  individual,  they  them- 
selves might  not  for  a  moment  forget  that  it  was 
to  the  bone  and  muscle  and  indomitable  courage 
of  the  masses  of  the,  British  empire  that  the  vic- 
tory— under  Providence — was  to  be  ascribed.    The 

noble  duke  then  gave  "  The  health  of  Private 

(again  the  name  escaped  us  ;  so  let  us  call  him 
Private  Seventy-Seven,)  and  the  common  soldiers 
who  fought  at  Waterloo  !"     {Drunk  with  cheers.) 

Band, — "  A  man  's  a  man  for  a'  thai." 

Private  Seventy-Seven  rose,  made  the  military 
salute,  tossed  off  his  glass,  and  with  swimming 
eyes  and  a  voice  touched  with  emotion,  cried, 
"  God  bless  you,  gentlemen — thank'ee!" 

The  simple  eloquence  of  the  man  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  veteran  chiefs,  who  were  evidently 
as  much  surprised  as  delighted  by  the  unexpected 
invitation  of  Private  Seventy-Seven  by  the  hero 
of  a  hundred  fights. 

The  meeting  separated  at  an  early  hour. 

We  have  now,  as  faithful  chroniclers  of  events, 
merely  to  observe,  that  we  trust  our  contempora- 
ries will  in  future  give  a  more  authentic  account 
of  the  Waterloo  banquet.  Not  that  we  feel  quite 
satisfied  with  ourselves  that  we  have  not  obtained 
the  name  of  the  humble  guest  of  the  eighteenth  ; 
and  hereupon  offer  as  a  reward  the  eight  volumes 
of  Punch  to  any  one  who  will  favor  us  with  the 
true  name  of  the  private  soldier  whom,  in  our 
need,  we  have  been  compelled  to  distinguish  as 
Private  Seventy-Seven ! 


BOBADILS     OF     THE     PRESS. 

When  we  read  anonymous  abuse  of  the  dead, 
we  more  than  suspect  cowardice  and  malignity  in 
the  nameless  scribbler ;  and  sooth  to  say,  such  is 
our  suspicion  of  the  writer  of  what  he  calls  Per- 
sonal Recollections  of  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.,  now 
appearing  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 
Until  we  see  the  name  of  the  writer  affixed  to 
them — until  we  can  weigh  that  name  with  his 
statements  teeming  as  they  do  with  charges  of 
meanness,  dishonesty,  and  the  grossest  invective, 
we  must  even  believe  that  the  truth  is  not  in  him. 
Our  doubts  of  him  begin  with  the  beginning  of  his 
theme.  Let  the  reader  judge  of  the  spirit  of 
truthfulness — of  the  decency  of  the  person  who 
spatters  his  ink  upon  the  dead. 

The  writer  first  met  Campbell  at  one  of  the  Po- 
lish balls  at  Guildhall,  although  he  had  "little 
sympathy  for  those  annual  gatherings  of  shop- 
keeping  fashionables  and  mountebank  patrons  of  a 
brave  nation — for  the  benevolence  and  biscuits,  the 
humanity  and  coffee  swilling  exquisitely  blended, 
which  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  believes  to  be  the  perfec- 
tion of  philanthropy.'''' 

The  writer  tells  us  he  had  "  written  a  youthful 
diatribe  against  Nicholas;"  and  he  further  says — 
"  So  many  compliments  had  been  paid  to  me  on 
the  excellence  of  my  composition,  that  I  thought 
myself  in  courtesy  bound  to  go;  and  go  I  did, 
though  not  without  many  an  innate  shudder  at  the 


approaching  meeting  with  the  tallow  chandlers  and 
pork-sellers,  and  the  greasy-fisted  Clarindas  in 
the  city." 

Have  we  not  quoted  enough?  Does  not  the 
reader  at  once  appreciate  the  claims  of  this  person 
to  credibility !  The  poor  creature  who  speaks  of 
English  gentlewomen,  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
English  merchants,  as  "  greasy-fisted  Clarindas," 
is  of  course  to  be  believed  when  he  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  the  dead  the  basest  and  foulest  senti- 
ments that  inventive  malice  can  bestow. 

And  then  who  is  the  writer?  Some  fine  young 
Irish  nobleman,  that  he  should  feel  "an  innate 
shudder"  at  the  thoughts  of  greasy  fists?  Will  the 
Hibernian  grandee  favor  the  world  with  his  name 
and  address,  that,  acknowledging  his  rank,  it  may 
even  now  sympathize  with  his  late  sufferings?  Is 
he  lord,  viscount,  earl,  or  marquess  ? 

After  the  above  the  reader  will  as  readily  be- 
lieve in  Carhpbell's  cold,  glassy  eyes — "  like  those 
of  a  dead  haddock" — and  in  all  the  blackguardism 
and  abuse  of  his  contemporaries  put  into  his  mouth 
by  the  "  shuddering"  nobleman,  as  in  the  existence 
of  the  "greasy-fisted  Clarindas"  at  the  ball  in 
question,  or  at  the  like  recent  gathering  on  the 
13th  inst. 

The  "shuddering"  anonymous  inquires  of 
Campbell,  "if  there  were  any  truth  in  a  story 
which  Allan  Cunningham  had  published  respect- 
ing him."  Whereupon — "  Campbell's  lips  quiv- 
ered with  rage.  '  Cunningham,'  said  he,  '  was  the 
most  infernal  liar  that  ever  left  Scotland. '  ' ' 

We  believe  that  a  son  survives  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, and  to  his  filial  attention  we  consign  the 
"shuddering"  chronicler. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  the  conductors  of  the 
Magazine,  if  they  believe  that  they  vindicate  the 
true  purposes  of  literature  by  giving  currency  to 
personal  slander,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  any  name? 
We  well  knew  that  there  were  unhappy  creatures, 
willing  to  turn  pen  and  ink  to  most  malicious  pur- 
poses ;  but  we  certainly  believed  that  such  persons 
would  no«,  '"  allowed  to  crawl  in  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity Magazine. — Punch. 


PEERS    OF    PEN    AND    INK. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  a  modest  man  ;  all  prime 
ministers  are  ;  it  is  the  weakness  of  their  station. 
Nevertheless,  Sir  Robert  is  an  especial  victim  to 
the  official  diffidence.  He  complains  that  her 
majesty  has  allowed  her  by  her  faithful  Commons 
only  £  1,200  a  year — half-a-handful  of  crumbs 
from  the  state  table — for  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific Lazaruses  in  their  feebleness  and  old  age  : 
£  1,200  a  year,  a  sum  which,  no  doubt,  in  its.  in- 
significance is  conducive  of  much  distress  to  the 
royal  mind — and  yet,  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  not 
ask  parliament  for  an  additional  grant.  If  a  young 
princess  is  to  be  married,  that  she  may  enrich  a 
pauper  prince  of  royal  German  blood — Sir  Robert, 
puts  on  the  face  of  an  unabashed  mendicant,  and 
boldly  asks  for  thousands  per  annum.  He  asks, 
and  has.  He  can  speak  out  for  a  Princess  Au- 
gusta of  Cambridge,  but  Minerva  herself  might 
wither  in  a  garret,  with  the  regret  of  the  minister 
that  her  majesty  had  "  only  £  1,200  a  year"  for 
every  branch  of  knowledge.  Wherefore,  then, 
does  not  Sir  Robert  pluck  up  his  courage,  and 
ask  for  an  additional  thousand  or  two  in  the  name 
of  the  humanities  ? 

But  literary  and  scientific  men  need  not  alms : 
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they  want  no  pensions.  What  they  demand,  and 
what  sooner  or  later  they  will  have,  is  a  just 
recognition  of  their  great  claims  on  the  considera- 
tion and  gratitude  of  government.  When  a  man 
of  literary  genius  dies — a  man  who  has  enriched 
the  world  with  immortal  thoughts — with  wealth 
imperishable — it  is  thought  a  mighty  piece  of  be- 
nevolence on  the  part  of  a  minister  if  he  bestows 
some  fifty  pounds  on  the  dead  man's  family. 
Foolish,  superficial  folks  cry,  "what  magnanim- 
ity !"  Yes  ;  this  is  deemed  on  the  part  of  a  min- 
ister a  humane  and  graceful  mode  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  claims  of  genius.  France,  Prussia,  and 
America,  might  teach  us  better.  They  invest 
their  literary  man  with  state  distinction  ;  they 
clothe  him  with  office,  as  the  noblest  representa- 
tive of  national  greatness.  In  England,  the  lit- 
erary man  is  a  creature  disowned  by  the  state ; 
never  permitted  to  come  within  the  doors  of  the 
palace,  lest,  we  presume,  the  footmen  should 
catch  literature  as  children  catch  measles.  He  is 
considered  by  the  English  aristocracy  as  a  clever 
kind  of  vagabond — a  better  sort  of  Ramo  Samee, 
to  amuse  by  books,  instead  of  knives  and  balls. 
Had  Washington  Irving  been  born  an  English- 
man, he  had  never,  even  as  a  diner-out,  seen  the 
inside  of  St.  James'.  He  is  an  American  author, 
and,  therefore,  is  he  ambassador  at  Madrid.  What 
a  wide,  a  monstrous  look  of  contempt  would  aris- 
tocracy put  on  if  it  were  proposed  to  send  Charles 
Dickens,  Esq.,  as  ambassador  to  Florence?  How 
would  the  Londonderrys  have  stared  if  the  late 
Thomas  Hood  had  been  gazetted  minister  pleni- 
potentiary at  Washington  !  Hood  himself— it 
would  have  been  thought — had  never  written  any- 
thing so  droll !  But  Hood  dies  in  penury,  and  it 
is  a  fine  thing — a  gracious  act — for  the  English 
prime  minister  to  bestow  fifty  pounds  upon  those 
the  man  of  genius  leaves  behind  !  English  minis- 
ters can  only  play  the  Maecenas  over  a  man's  cof- 
fin. Why  do  they  not  reward  him  with  dignified 
employment  when  alive? 

Having  alluded  to  Hood,  we  may  here  express 
our  delight  that  the  subscription  set  a-foot  for 
those  who  were  dear  to  him,  has  been  nobly  con- 
tributed to  by  Manchester.  The  stout-hearted 
men  of  Birmingham  and  other  places,  will,  of 
course,  follow  the  goodly  example. — Punch. 


From  the  Spirit  and  Manners  of  the  Age. 
ON   HEARING   DR.    CHALMERS    PREACH. 

Yes,  Chalmers  !  I  have  heard  thee,  nor  shall  time 
Raze  from  my  mind,  while  memory  holds  her  seat, 
Thy  soul-felt  worship — simple,  yet  sublime, 
Sweet  to  the  ear,  but  to  the  heart  more  sweet ! 
'Tis  rare,  methinks,  to  hear,  in  accents  meet, 
Man  from  his  weakness  at  his  Maker's  throne  ; 
Seems  sacrilege  to  me  th'  enthusiast's  heat, 
As  the  chill  formalist's  unvarying  tone  : 
I  dare  not  come  before  the  Eternal's  face 
With  love  unchecked  by  awe — or  lips  untouched 
by  grace. 

But,  Chalmers  !  all  may  follow  where  thou  lead'st, 
Nor  fear  to  invoke  amiss  their  Father's  name  ; 
With  incense  pure  and  spiritual  thou  feed'st 
In  the  rude  breast  devotion's  hallowed  flame  ; — 
Thou  teachest  the  unlettered  mind  to  frame 
Petitions  such  as  ne'er  in  vain  ascend 
From  prince   or  peasant — who,  their  wants  the 
same, 


At  the  same  mercy-seat  alike  must  bend ! 

This  done — 't  is  thine  the  prostrate  soul  to  raise. 

On  hearts  thus  elevate  and  purified, 

How  does  thy  doctrine  like  the  dew  distil ! 

Not  words  harmonious,  ranged  in  empty  pride 

Of  art  to  show  the  rhetorician's  skill, 

But  voice  of  one  who  lives  but  to  filfil 

His  high  commission — who  the  obdurate  heart 

With  doubts  and  fears  salubrious  strives  to  fill, 

And  bids  the  penitent  in  peace  depart ! 

Blest  eloquence  !  which  gains  its  gracious  end, 

When  those  who  come  to  wonder  go  to  mend 


FIRST   LOVE. 
Angelique. 

And  have  you  felt  a  void  in  your  sick  heart, 
When  he  whose  honeyed  accents  and  sweet  words 
Have  held  your  too  enraptur'd  senses  tranc'd — 
Wrapping  your  soul  in  blissful  ecstasy  ! — 
Seeing  no  form  but  his — hearing  no  voice  ! — 
When  he,  I  say,  has  gone — and  left  you  chill'd, 
As  if  the  sun  had  shut  its  light  from  you — 
Then  have  you  felt  as  if  the  world  was  not — 
As  if  your  very  soul  had  fled  away 
With  him  whose  eyes  are  the  sole  orbs 
That  form  your  heaven  ! 

Francesco. 
I  fear  't  is  true  ! 

Angelique. 

Why,  then — you  love  ! 
The  Spanish  Maiden :  Old  Play. — Hood's  Mag. 


GOOD    SEED. 

Like  seeds  deep  hid  in  the  thankless  earth, 

Or  buried  in  dead  men's  tombs, 
Till  the  spade  of  the  laborer  casts  them  forth, 

Or  the  traveller's  search  exhumes — 
Revived  again  in  the  upper  air, 

Not  one  of  their  powers  is  lost ; 
Plant  them,  they  root  and  flourish  fair, 

And  bring  forth  a  goodly  host 
Of  offspring,  though  centuries  may  have  past 
Since  they  in  their  darksome  cells  were  cast. 

So  is  the  word  the  poet  preaches  ; 

The  good  seed  may  seem  to  die, 
And  the  fruit  of  the  holy  creed  he  teaches 

Be  hidden  from  human  eye  : 
If  the  vital  germ  of  truth  be  there, 

It  never  can  perish  wholly, 
Rich  blossom  and  fruit  it  will  surely  bear, 

Though  for  long  years  buried  lowly  ; 
Other  hands  may  bring  it  to  light,  and  tend  ; 
But  the  seed  of  good  thoughts  bas  a  fruitful  end. 
Chambers'1  Journal. 


The  Gibbet. — The  gibbet  has  not  fifteen  years' 
life  in  it.  If  in  1860,  fifteen  years  hence,  there 
shall  be  a  death  punishment  existing,  if  we  shall 
still  be  in  this  world  together,  reproach  me  with 
being  the  falsest  prophet,  the  veriest  fool,  that  ever 
presumed  to  talk  of  the  advancing  spirit  of  the 
times. — Lord  Nugent. 

We  cordially  agree  wit^  Lord  Nugent,  and  un- 
dertake a  share  of  the  hiizards  to  which  he  here 
exposes  himself. — Chambers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have  been  so  much  interested  in  the  new 
Theory  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  to  lay  the  whole 
article  before  our  readers  in  this  number.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  numerous  and  exact  observa- 
tions should  be  recorded  of  the  currents  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  both  sides  of  Cuba — and 
if  this  theory  be  correct,  there  must  be  correspond- 
ing currents  in  the  Pacific.  The  solution  of  this 
question  would  be  a  worthy  employment  of  the 
public  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Punch  is  not  so  good  as  he  was.  We  copy  a 
few  specimens : 

The  French  in  Algiers. — Lovely  War! — 
The  Christian  French — employed  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Moors — have  made  a  bonfire  of  eight 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children  !  Eight  hun- 
dred human  creatures  have  been  given  to  the 
flames — an  offering  to  the  stern  necessity  of  war, 
of  lovely  war!  Colonel  Pelissier  was  the  de- 
mon in  command  on  the  occasion.  Beautiful  are 
his  laurels  gathered  in  the  caverns  of  the  Dahara, 
manured  by  the  roasted  flesh  and  charred  bones 
of  a  multitude  of  shepherds! 

The  Akhbar  speaks  of  the  atrocity,  as  though  it 
narrated  the  roasting  of  oxen  for  a  public  feast. 
When  the  Ouled  Riahs  first  took  refuge  in  the 
cavern,  the  gallant  colonel  offered  them  terms. 
They  were  refused. 

"  This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  night  of 
the  19th,  when,  losing  all  patience,  and  no  longer 
having  a  hope  of  otherwise  subduing  these  fanatics, 
who  formed  a  perpetual  nucleus  of  revolt  in  the 
country,  the  fire  was  renewed  and  rendered  intense. 
During  this  time  the  cries  of  the  unhappy  wretch- 
es, who  were  being  suffocated,  were  dreadful,  and 
then  nothing  was  heard  but  the  crackling  of  the 
fagots.  This  silence  spoke  volumes.  The  troops 
entered  and  found  500  dead  bodies.  About  150, 
who  still  breathed,  were  brought  into  the  fresh  air, 
but  a  portion  of  them  died  afterwards." 

Later  accounts  show  that,  in  all,  Colonel  Pelis- 
sier has  sent  eight  hundred  souls  to  bear  witness 
against  him  at  the  day  of  judgment! 

We  know  that  the  wisest,  the  most  humane 
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government,  may  at  times  be  compromised  by  the 
stupidity,  the  brutality  of  its  instruments ;  but  if 
it  fail  to  punish  the  offender,  then  it  is  a  sharer  of 
the  infamy. 

Louis-Philippe  prides  himself  upon  being  a  verv 
respectable  king  ;  a  monarch  with  a  proper  notion 
of  all  the  domestic  virtues.  It  is  said  he  is  a  hu- 
mane man  ;  not  at  all  the  military  bloodhound  that 
Young  France,  in  its  love  of  gore  and  glory,  sighs 
for.  We  therefore  wait,  with  much  interest,  to 
see  what  his  royal  benevolence  will  do  with  the 
man-roasting  colonel.  Will  he  rebuke  and  call 
home  the  murderous  incendiary,  or  will  he  suffer 
him  to  add  to  the  heap  of  human  ashes  that  alrea- 
dy make  an  accursing  monument  to  his  memory? 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  French  are  to  civilize 
the  Arabs — in  this  way  that  the  benighted  infidels 
are  to  be  taught  the  lovely  meekness  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith !  One  omission  may  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  colonel.  When  the  roasting  was 
over,  wherefore  did  he  not  order  the  celebration 
of  Te  Deum  to  complete  the  blasphemy ! 

There  is,  of  course,  a  party  in  France  who  will 
sing  songs  of  triumph  to  the  colonel,  seeing  that 
he  is  only  working  out  the  mission  of  a  conqueror. 
Indeed,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if — on  his 
return  to  France — he  were  presented  with  some 
tangible  testimonial  of  the  admiration  of  the  chil- 
dren of  glory.  We  beg,  with  all  deference,  to 
propose  a  fagot  in  bronze. 

Interchange  of  Prisoners. — By  a  recent  ar- 
rangement between  this  country  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  France,  we  are 
able  to  exchange  criminals,  but,  by  some  flaw  in. 
the  treaty,  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  our  crimi- 
nals back  again.     A  bill  has  just  been  brought  in 
to  rectify  this  error,  and  we  would  suggest  the 
addition  of  a  schedule,  giving  a  sort  of  rate  of 
exchange,  or  table  of  the  comparative  value  of 
criminals,  in  the  style  of  our  old  friend  Bonny 
castle.     Thus  we  might  say,  in — 
American  Measure. 
20  Pickpockets     make      1  Swindler. 

6  Swindlers  ...  1  Fraudulent  Bankrupt.. 
10  Fraudulent  Bankrupts  1  Felon. 

4  Felons       ....     1  Burglar. 
50  Burglars   ....     1  American  Repudiator- 
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And  so  on  through  the  whole  of  the  criminal  cata- 
logue. 

We  might  have  also  a  criminal  city  article, 
with  the  Culprits'  Exchange  Intelligence,  giving 
the  different  values  of  the  numerous  securities, 
from  handcuffs,  which  might  be  quoted  at  2  pre- 
mium, down  to  bail,  at  a  discount,  or  police  sur- 
veillance at  par,  with  a  shade  or  two  in  favor  of  the 
French  markets.  We  presume  that  for  a  good 
lumping  American  thief  England  would  be  expect- 
ed to  give  a  lot  of  small  change  in  the  shape  of  a 
quantity  of  petty  larceners. 

One  country  might  draw  bills  on  the  other  for 
fifty  felons,  payable  at  sight,  or  circular  notes 
might  be  given,  entitling  the  holder  to  take  up  a 
certain  quantity  of  criminals  at  various  points  of 
the  continent.  The  idea  is  altogether  a  very  rich 
one,  but  if  it  is  to  be  carried  to  perfection,  a  few 
of  our  hints  should  be  acted  on  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. 

Marriage  in  High  Life. — We  hear  that  a  mat- 
rimonial alliance  is  on  the  tapis  between  Daniel 
O'Connell,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  Mrs.  Molly  Maguire, 
of  Maguire's  Grove.  The  estates  of  the  interest- 
ing couple  are  contiguous  ;  and  we  hear  there  are 
to  be  bonfires  over  the  whole  country  in  celebration 
of  the  event.  Ballywhack  Blunderbuss. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Spectator  thus  discourses  of  the  "  En- 
croaching policy  of  the  United  States." 

A  few  years  ago,  some  citizens  of  the  United 
States  were  invited  by  the  Mexican  government  to 
settle  in  Texas ;  a  number  of  their  countrymen 
:  followed  ;  and  before  long  the  immigrants  set  up 
tthe  standard  of  revolt,  and  declared  the  province 
ttfeey  had  been  invited  to  settle  in  an  independent 
•republic  :  the  United  States  citizens  who  did  this 
mow  declare  their  wish  to  be  annexed  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  that  government  sends  troops  to 
•  protect  them  against  Mexico. 

The  same  manoeuvre  is  in  progress  in  Califor- 
nia. A  number  of  United  States  traders  have 
formed  establishments  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Monterey  ;  some  United  States  agriculturists  have 
been  invited  or  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  valley 
of  the  river  Sacramento.  In  all  the  ephemeral 
revolutions  of  California — the  successive  attempts 
to  declare  the  province  an  independent  republic — 
the  settlers  from  the  United  States  have  taken  an 
obtrusively  active  part.  As  yet,  the  inhabitants 
of  Spanish  race  are  a  majority  in  California,  and 
refuse  to  separate  from  their  Mexican  country- 
men ;  but.  as  soon  as  the  Anglo-American  settlers 
become  the  majority — and  immigrations  from  the 
United  States  are  daily  swelling  their  numbers — 
the  project  to  declare  California  an  indeppndent 
republic  will  be  carried  through  ;  and  who  can 
doubt  that  the  next  step  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  whom  this  is  effected  will  be  to 
apply  for  admission  into  the  Union  1 

No  unbiased  person  will  deny  that  these  are,  to 
say  the  least,  suspicious  proceedings.     The  law 
of  nations  recognizes  a  right  on  the  part  of  civil- 
ized nations — a  right  exercised  with  no  sparing 
I  hand  by  the  United  States  government  itself — to 
taboo  for  its  own  use  a  larger  extent  of  territory 
unoccupied,  or  occupied  only  by   savage  tribes, 
than  their  population  can  immediately  fill  up.   For 
:  any  state  by  force  of  arms  to  appropriate  territory 
"  thus  tabooed  by  another,  would  be  a  breach  of 
:  international  law.     For  a  state  to  encourage  its 


citizens  to  settle  emigrants  in  such  a  territory,  to 
look  quietly  on  while  they  quarrel  with  the  gov- 
ernment before  a  dozen  years  pass  over  their  head, 
violently  eject  the  constituted  authorities,  and  de- 
clare themselves  an  independent  republic,  and  then 
to  receive  overtures  of  "  annexation"  from  them 
and  send  troops  to  their  assistance — if  not  a 
breach,  looks  very  like  an  evasion  of  international 
law. 

The  lust  of  the  United  States  government  and 
people  to  appropriate  the  territory  of  their  neigh- 
bors is  not  confined  to  the  southern  frontier.  Pass- 
ing over  the  popular  cry,  encouraged  by  the  presi- 
dent that  the  whole  of  Oregon  must  be  theirs,  as 
palliated  by  the  absence  of  any  final  decision  in 
that  case  of  disputed  possession,  the  language  in 
which  Lieutenant  Maury,  a  government  employe", 
is  allowed  if  not  encouraged  to  write  about  Canada, 
has  nothing  equivocal  in  it. 

"  Look  at  the  map  :  the  eastern  waters  of  Lake 
Huron  reach  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  Lake 
Ontario.  A  straight  line  across  here,  from  one 
lake  to  the  other,  is  the  natural  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  never  intended  that  a  great 
country  like  this  should  have  its  parts  separated 
as  they  are  here,  by  the  most  military  and  grasp- 
ing nation  in  the  world.  Here  you  see  a  long 
strip  of  foreign  territory  obtruding  itself  between 
two  States  of  the  Union,  and  reaching  down  for 
several  degrees  of  latitude  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  country.  *  *  *  France,  nor  England,  nor  any 
other  nation  of  the  Old  World,  would  permit  such 
dangerous  proximity,  such  thrusting  of  foreign 
territory  beyond  the  safe  and  natural  limits  of 
national  boundaries.  Nor  should  we,  the  greatest 
of  the  new,  permit  such  a  thing  longer  than  it  can 
be  honorably  avoided." 

The  "  most  military  and  grasping  nation  in  the 
world"  almost  to  a  man  approved  of  the  Ashbur- 
ton  treaty,  which  awarded  to  the  State  of  Maine 
a  long  strip  of  land  protruding  into  the  British 
territory  exactly  as  the  peninsula  between  Lakes 
Huron  and  Ontario  protrudes  into  the  United  States 
territory.  This  eagerness  of  the  citizens  and  rulers 
of  the  Union  to  round  their  territories  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  their  neighbors,  is  as  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  on  which  their  political  consti- 
tution is  based  as  the  maintenance  of  slavery. 
Even  in  Europe,  it  is  now  the  national  character 
of  the  inhabitants  that  decides  to  what  state  a  terri- 
tory shall  belong.  This  principle  restored  to  Ger- 
many in  1814-15  extensive  tracts  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Rhine  ;  this  principle  regulated  the  division 
of  territory  between  Belgium  and  Holland.  But 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  like  the  Euro- 
pean despots  of  old,  claim  territories  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  necessary  to  their  military  defences, 
regardless  of  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  occu- 
pants. The  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Canada 
West  are  the  most  prononci  English  (or  Scotch, 
who  are  still  more  national)  of  the  Canadians. 
They  believe  that  the  connexion  with  England  is 
conducive  to  their  interests  ;  they  are  anxious  that 
the  career  of  civil  and  military  employment  in 
England  should  remain  open  to  their  children  as 
British-born  subjects.  But  the  free  citizens  of  a 
republic,  which  exists  by  virtue  of  the  axiom  that 
the  will  of  the  citizens  is  the  sole  and  sufficient 
groundwork  of  a  state's  independence  and  form 
of  government,  are  eagerly  looking  out  for  an 
opportunity  to  compel  the  "  State  of  Toronto"  to 
annex  itself  to  their  Union,  by  force  of  arms.— 
Spectator,  2  Aug. 
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FIFTEENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 
[Continued  from  page  350.] 
Gigantic  Bird. — -The  Secretary  read  a  paper 
from  Mr.  Bonomi,  "On  a  Gigantic  Bird  sculp- 
tured on  the  Tomb  of  an  Officer  of  the  Household 
of  Pharaoh."  "  In  the  gallery  of  organic  remains 
in  the  British  Museum  are  two  large  slabs  of  the 
new  red  sandstone  formation,  on  which  are  im- 
pressed the  footsteps  or  tracks  of  birds  of  various 
sizes,  apparently  of  the  stork  species.  These 
geological  specimens  were  obtained  through  the 
agency  of  Dr.  Mantell  from  Dr.  Deane,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, by  whom  they  were  discovered  in  a 
quarry  near  Turner's  Falls.  There  have  also 
been  discovered  by  Capt.  Flinders,  on  the  south 
coast  of  New  Holland,  in  King  George's  Bay, 
some  very  large  nests  measuring  twenty-six  feet 
in  circumference  and  thirty-two  inches  in  height ; 
resembling,  in  dimensions,  some  that  are  described 
by  Capt.  Cook,  as  seen  by  him  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  the  same  'island,  about  15°  south  latitude. 
It  would  appear,  by  some  communications  made  to 
the  editor  of  the  Athenaeum,  that  Prof.  Hitchcock 
of  Massachusetts  had  suggested  that  these  colossal 
nests  belonged  to  the  Moa,  or  gigantic  bird  of 
New  Zealand  ;  of  which  several  species  have  been 
determined  by  Prof.  Owen,  from  bones  sent  to 
him  from  New  Zealand,  where  the  race  is  now 
extinct,  but  possibly  at  the  present  time  inhabiting 
the  warmer  climate  of  New  Holland,  in  which 
place  both  Capt.  Cook,  and  recently  Capt.  Flind- 
ers, discovered  these  large  nests.  Between  the 
years  1821  and  1823,  Mr.  James  Burton  discov- 
ered on  the  west  coast  or  Egyptian  side  of  the 
Red  Sea,  opposite  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai, 
at  a  place  called  Gebel  Ezzeit,  where  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  margin  of  the  sea  is  inac- 
cessible from  the  Desert,  three  colossal  nests  with- 
in the  space  of  one  mile.  These  nests  were  not  in 
an  equal  state  of  preservation  ;  but,  from  one  more 
perfect  than  the  others,  he  judged  them  to  be 
about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  or,  as  he  observed, 
the  height  of  a  camel  and  its  rider.  These  nests 
were  composed  of  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  mate- 
rials, piled  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  suffi- 
ciently well  put  together  to  insure  adequate  solidity. 
The  diameter  of  the  cone  at  its  base  was  estimated 
as  nearly  equal  to  its  height,  and  the  apex,  which 
terminated  in  a  slight  concavity,  measured  about 
two  feet  six  inches,  or  three  feet  in  diameter. 
The  materials  of  which  the  great  mass  was  com- 
posed were  sticks  and  weeds,  fragments  of  wreck, 
and  the  bones  of  fishes ;  but  in  one  was  found  the 
thorax  of  a  man,  a  silver  watch  made  by  George 
Prior,  a  London  watchmaker  of  the  last  century, 
celebrated  throughout  the  East,  and  in  the  nest  or 
basin  at  the  apex  of  the  cone,  some  pieces  of 
woollen  cloth  and  an  old  shoe.  That  these  nests 
had  been  but  recently  constructed  was  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  shoe  and  watch  of  the  ship- 
wrecked pilgrim,  whose  tattered  clothes  and 
whitened  bones  were  found  at  no  great  distance  ; 
but  of  what  genius  or  species  had  been  the  archi- 
tect and  occupant  of  the  structure  Mr.  Burton 
could  not,  from  his  own  observation,  determine. 
From  the  accounts  of  the  Arabs,  however,  it  was 
presumed  that,these  nests  had  been  occupied  by 
remarkably  large  birds  of  the  stork  kind,  which 
had  deserted  the  coast  but  a  short  time  previous  to 
Mr.  Burton's  visit.  To  these  facts,"  said  Mr. 
Bonomi,  "  I  beg  to  add  the  following  remarks  : — 


Among  the  most  ancient  records  of  the  primeval 
civilization  of  the  human  race  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  there  is  described,  in  the  language 
the  most  universally  intelligible,  a  gigantic  stork 
bearing,  with  respect  to  a  man  of  ordinary  dimen- 
sions, the  proportions  exhibited  in  the  drawing 
before  you,  which  is  faithfully  copied  from  the 
original  document.  It  is  a  bird  of  white  plumage, 
straight  and  large  beak,  long  feathers  in  the  tail  ; 
the  male  bird  has  a  tuft  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  another  at  the  breast :  its  habits  apparently 
gregarious.  This  very  remarkable  painted  basso- 
relievo  is  sculptured  on  the  wall,  in  the  tomb  of  an 
officer  of  the  household  of  Pharaoh  Shufu,  (the 
Suphis  of  the  Greeks,)  a  monarch  of  the  fourth 
dynasty,  who  reigned  over  Egypt,  while  yet  a 
great  part  of  the  delta  was  intersected  by  lakes 
overgrown  with  the  papyrus — while  yet  the 
smaller  ramifications  of  the  parent  stream  were 
inhabited  by  the  crocodile  and  hippopotamos — 
while  yet,  as  it  would  seem,  that  favored  land  had 
not  been  visited  by  calamity,  nor  the  arts  of  peace 
disturbed  by  war,  so  the  sculpture  in  these  tombs 
intimate,  for  there  is  neither  horse  nor  instrument 
of  war  in  any  one  of  these  tombs.  At  that  period, 
the  period  of  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
which,  according  to  some  writers  on  Egyptian 
matters,  was  in  the  year  2100  B.C.,  which,  on 
good  authority,  is  the  240th  year  of  the  deluge, 
this  gigantic  stork  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  delta, 
or  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  for,  as  these  very  inter- 
esting documents  relate,  it  was  occasionally  en- 
trapped by  the  peasantry  of  the  delta,  and  brought 
with  other  wild  animals  as  matters  of  curiosity  to 
the  great  landholders  or  farmers  of  the  products 
of  the  Nile — of  which  circumstance  this  painted 
sculpture  is  a  representation,  the  catching  of  fish 
and  birds,  which  in  these  days  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  birds  and  fish 
were  salted.  That  this  document  gives  no  exag- 
gerated account  of  the  bird  may  be  presumed  from 
the  just  proportion  that  the  quadrupeds,  in  the 
same  picture,  bear  to  the  men  who  are  leading 
them  ;  and,  from  the  absence  of  any  representation 
of  these  birds  in  the  less  ancient  monuments  of 
Egypt,  it  may  also  be  reasonably  conjectured  they 
disappeared  soon  after  the  period  of  the  erection 
of  these  tombs.  With  respect  to  the  relation 
these  facts  bear  to  each  other,  I  beg  to  remark 
that  the  colossal  nests  of  Capts.  Cook  and  Flind- 
ers, and  also  those  of  Mr.  James  Burton,  were  all 
on  the  sea  shore,  and  all  of  those  about  an  equal 
distance  from  the  equator.  But  whether  the 
Egyptian  birds,  as  described  in  those  very  ancient 
sculptures,  bear  any  analogy  to  those  recorded  in 
the  last  pages  of  the  great  stone  book  of  nature, 
(the  new  red  sandstone  formation,)  or  whether 
they  bear  analogy  to  any  of  the  species  deter- 
mined by  Prof.  Owen  from  the  New  Zealand 
fossils,  I  am  not  qualified  to  say,  nor  is  it  indeed 
the  object  of  this  paper  to  discuss ;  the  intention 
of  which  being  rather  to  bring  together  these 
facts,  and  to  associate  them  with  that  recorded  at 
Gezah,  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  opportunity  of  making  further  research  into 
this  interesting  matter. ' ' 

Mr.  H.  Strickland  remarked,  that  the  instances 
of  gigantic  birds,  both  recent  and  fossil,  enumer- 
ated by  M.  Bonomi,  though  interesting  in  them- 
selves, had  little  or  no  mutual  connexion.  The 
artists  of  ancient  Egypt  were  wont  to  set  the  laws 
of  perspective  and  proportion  at  defiance,  so  that 
the  fact  of  the  birds  here  represented  being  taller 
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than  the  men  who  were  leading  them  by  no  means 
implied  the  former  existence  of  colossal  birds  in 
Egypt.  Indeed,  in  this  very  painting  the  foot  of 
a  human  figure  is  introduced,  probably  that  of  a 
prince  or  hero,  whose  proportions  are  as  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  birds  in  question  as  the 
other  human  figures  are  smaller.  He  considered 
the  birds  here  figured  to  be  either  storks,  or 
demoiselle  cranes,  or  egrets,  all  of  which  are 
common  in  Egypt.  The  gigantic  nests  found  by 
Mr.  Burton  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  deserved 
further  examination ;  but  the  size  of  a  nest  by  no 
means  implied  that  the  bird  which  formed  it  was 
large  also,  for  the  Australian  Megapodius,  a  bird 
not  larger  than  a  fowl,  makes  a  nest  of  enormous 
proportions. 

"  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Norway,"  being 
the  abstract  of  a  Report  made  to  the  Government 
by  J.  B.  Crowe,  Esq.,  Consul  General  for  Nor- 
way. The  chief  exports  are  wood,  fish,  and  min- 
erals. The  wood  consists  of  deals  cut  in  twelve 
feet  lengths,  and  balks  either  round  or  square. 
Proprietors  of  forests  are  under  no  restrictions  as 
to  felling  ;  they  generally  cut  down  the  trees  in 
autumn  or  winter,  and  convey  them  to  a  river  to  be 
floated  down  the  stream.  The  reproduction  of  the 
timber  is  believed  to  be  equal  to  the  consumption. 
Formerly  England  was  the  chief  market  for  Nor- 
wegian produce,  and  had  in  return  the  almost  ex- 
clusive trade  in  manufactures  ;  but  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  Cana- 
dian timber  the  English  trade  has  fallen,  and  the 
consumption  of  English  manufactures  greatly  de- 
creased. Hamburgh  and  the  German  states  have 
become  markets  for  Norwegian  produce,  and  the 
manufactures  of  Germany  have  superseded  those 
of  England.  The  annual  average  quantities  of 
timber  exported  in  the  seven  years  from  1835  to 
1841,  were  618,769  loads  of  50  cubic  feet,  which, 
with  firewood,  hoops,  and  other  less  valuable  tim- 
ber, may  be  deemed  worth  435,000/.  The  fishe- 
ries rank  next  in  importance  to  the  forest,  and 
afford  the  chief  occupation  to  Norwegian  industry. 
The  exports  consist  of  stock-fish,  round  and  split, 
clip-fish,  salted  cod,  and  halibut,  liver  and  shark 
oil,  and  live  lobsters.  Stockfish  is  chiefly  exported 
to  the  Catholic  countries  of  southern  Europe. 
The  exports  fluctuate  from  the  varying  nature  of 
the  fishing  trade,  but  in  1841  they  were,  stockfish, 
14,196  tons,  clip-fish,  11,285  tons,  herrings  608,- 
086  barrels,  cod-roes,  20,217  barrels,  liver  and 
shark  oils,  41,715  barrels,  and  552,272  lobsters. 
Salmon  for  several  years  has  ceased  to  be  an 
article  of  export.  The  disappearance  of  this  fish 
is  attributed  to  the  swarms  of  sharks  which 
have  recently  taken  possession  of  the  banks 
ofF  the  coast.  These  were  first  observed  in 
1841,  and  in  1842  eight  vessels  were  fitted  out 
for  the  new  fishery,  and  captured  no  less  than 
20,000  sharks,  without  any  apparent  diminu- 
tion of  the  supply.  The  quantity  of  oil  obtained 
was  about  1,000  barrels.  The  mineral  trade  is 
not  of  much  importance,  but  there  is  something 
curious  in  the  fur  trade,  principally  carried  on 
with  Russia.  The  greater  part  of  the  skins  sold 
by  the  Norwegians  are  obtained  from  the  Ham- 
burgh merchants,  who  buy  them  in  London  from 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  the  Norwegians 
convey  them  to  Finmark,  from  whence  they  are 
taken  to  Moscow  and  sold  to  the  caravan  traders 
for  the  purpose  of  beinar  bartered  with  the  Chinese 
for  tea  at  Kiachta!  The  Norwegian  shipping  is 
on   the   increase,  principally  owing   to  the  laws 


which  require  masters  of  vessels  to  give  proof  of 
their  knowledge  and  skill  by  undergoing  a  strict 
examination. 

Savings  Banks. — Mr.  G.  R.  Porter  read  a 
"  Sketch  of  the  Progress  and  Present  Extent  of 
Savings  Banks  in  the  United  Kingdom." — After 
a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  their  political  and 
moral  value,  he  stated  that  these  institutions  owed 
their  origin  to  Miss  Priscilla  Wakefield,  who  in 
1804  induced  six  gentlemen  residing  at  Totten- 
ham to  receive  deposits  from  laborers  and  ser- 
vants, paying  5  per  cent,  as  interest.  Four  years 
later  eight  persons,  half  of  whom  were  ladies, 
took  upon  themselves  the  same  responsibility  at 
Bath.  The  first  savings  bank  regularly  organ- 
ized was  formed  at  Ruthwell,  Dumfriesshire ;  its 
success  led  to  many  imitations,  so  that  before  any 
legislative  provision  had  been  made  for  their  man- 
agement, there  were  seventy  savings  banks  in 
England,  four  in  Wales,  and  four  in  Ireland.  In 
1817  an  act  was  passed  to  encourage  banks  of 
savings  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  it  was  not 
extended  to  Scotland  until  1835.  Tabular  state- 
ments of  the  progress  of  these  banks  illustrated 
their  great  success,  but  we  shall  only  take  for 
comparison  the  returns  of  two  years,  1830  and 
1844  :— 


Years.         Depositors. 


1830, 
1844, 

1830, 
1844, 

1830, 
1844, 

1830, 
1844, 


England, 

Wales, 

Ireland, 

Unit.  Kingdom,  } 

The  deposits  are  found  to  be  greatest  in  the  years 
when  provisions  are  cheap  and  abundant.  Instead 
of  giving  the  absolute  numbers  we  shall  quote  the 
centesimal  proportions  of  the  different  classes  of 
contributors. 
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0-36 
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The  average  balances  to  the  credit  of  each  depos- 
itor in  1844  were,  in  England  30/.,  Wales  32/., 
Ireland  30/.,  Scotland  14/.,  and  United  Kingdom 
29/.  Tables  were  then  given  of  the  operations  of 
the  banks  in  the  several  counties.  Next  to  Mid- 
dlesex, Devonshire  exhibited  the  greatest  amount 
of  deposits  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and 
this  satisfactory  result  was  attributed  to  the  admi- 
rable management  of  the  Exeter  Savings  Bank. 
Lancashire  exhibited  a  very  low  amount  of  de- 
posits, but  this  was  explained  by  the  fact  that 
operatives  find  a  more  profitable  investment  for 
their  money.  Some  fears  were  expressed  of  the 
effect  of  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest ;  and 
the  tables  of  classification  of  depositors  formed  by 
the  Exeter  and  the  Manchester  Savings  Banks 
were  produced  and  recommended  for  imitation. 
The  Bishop  of  Norwich  directed  attention  to 
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the  evidence  afforded  by  the  savings  banks  of  the 
improved  condition  of  Ireland,  not  only  materi- 
ally, but  morally,  and  attributed  it  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  national  system  of  education,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  temperance.  Br.  Cooke  Taylor  and  the 
Mayor  of  Cork  confirmed  what  the  right  reverend 
prelate  had  stated,  and  adduced  evidence  of  the 
great  improvement  of  the  Irish  people  in  their 
food,  clothing,  and  habitations.  Signor  Enrico 
Meyer  gave  an  account  of  the  moral  effect  pro- 
duced by  savings  banks  in  Tuscany,  and  related 
some  facts  confirming  the  great  national  value  of 
the  temperance  movement  in  Ireland. 

Freezing  in  Red-hot  Iron. — "  Experiments 
on  the  Spheroidal  State  of  Bodies,  and  its  Appli- 
cation to  Steam  Boilers,  and  on  the  Freezing  of 
Water  in  Red-hot  Vessels,"  by  Prof.  Boutigny. 
— Prof.  Boutigny,  who  made  his  communication 
in  the  French  language,  first  proceeded  to  show 
that  a  drop  of  water  projected  upon  a  red-hot  plate 
does  not  touch  it;  but  that  a  repulsive  action  is 
exerted  between  the  plate  and  the  fluid,  which 
keeps  the  latter  in  a  state  of  rapid  vibration.  At 
a  white  heat,  this  repulsion  acts  with  the  greatest 
energy,  whilst -it  ceases,  and  the  ordinary  process 
of  evaporation  takes  place  at  a  brown-red  heat. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  whilst  in  the  sphe- 
roidal state  is  found  to  be  only  96°,  and  this  tem- 
perature is  maintained  so  long  as  the  heat  of  the 
plate  is  kept  up.  To  bring  this  water  to  the 
boiling  point,  (to  212°,)  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
cool  the  plate.  These  phenomena  are  explained 
by  M.  Boutigny  on  the  supposition  that  the  sphere 
of  water  has  a  perfect  reflecting  surface,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  heat  of  the  incandescent  plate  is 
reflected  back  upon  it ;  and  some  experiments 
have  been  made,  which  show  that  this  is  the  case, 
the  plate  becoming  visibly  redder  over  those  parts 
on  which  the  vibrating  globule  played.  Several 
experiments  were  made  in  proof  of  this  necessary 
cooling  to  produce  ebullition.  The  red-hot  plate, 
with  its  spheroidal  drop,  was  removed  from  the 
spirit-lamp,  and  after  a  minute  or  two,  the  water 
began  to  boil,  and  was  rapidly  dissipated  in  steam. 
Ammonia  and  ether  were  shown,  although  so 
exceedingly  volatile,  to  act  in  the  same  manner ; 
the  ether,  however,  being  decomposed  whilst  in 
the  vibratory  condition,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
is  by  the  action  of  platina  wire,  forming  a  peculiar 
acid.  Iodine  put  upon  the  heated  plate  became 
fluid,  and  revolved  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
fluids,  no  vapors  escaping  whilst  the  high  temper- 
ature of  the  metal  was  maintained  ;  but  when 
allowed  to  cool  to  the  point  of  dull  redness,  it  was 
immediately  dissipated  in  violet  vapors.  The  ni- 
trate of  ammonia  fused  on  the  glowing  hot  plate, 
and  vibrated  with  great  energy  ;  but  on  cooling 
the  capsule,  the  salt  entered  into  vivid  combus- 
tion. The  repulsive  action  was  shown  by  plung- 
ing a  lump  of  silver  at  a  glowing  red  heat  into  a 
glass  of  water.  As  long  as  its  bright  redness  was 
maintained,  there  was  no  ebullition ;  but  as  it 
slowly  cooled,  boiling  took  place.  In  this  experi- 
ment, it  appeared  as  if  the  glowing  metal  formed 
around  itself  an  atmosphere  ;  and  the  contiguous 
surfaces  of  the  water  appeared  like  a  silvered 
plate.  The  application  of  the  principles  involved 
in  these  phenomena  to  the  tempering  of  metals 
was  then  explained.  If  a  metal  to  be  tempered  is 
in  a  highly  incandescent  state,  the  necessary  hard- 
ening will  not  take  place  on  plunging  it  into 
water.     It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  a  certain 


temperature  should  be  observed.  Experiments 
were  made  to  show  that  the  repulsive  power  of 
the  spheroidal  fluid  existed,  not  merely  between  it 
and  the  hot  plate,  but  between  it  and  other  fluids. 
Ether  and  water  thus  repelled  each  other,  and 
water  rested  on  and  rolled  over  turpentine.  The 
bursting  of  steam-boilers  came  next  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  it  was  shown  that  many  serious 
explosions  may  be  referred  to  the  phenomena 
under  consideration.  In  a  great  many  cases,  the 
explosions  have  occurred  during  the  cooling  of 
the  boilers  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  fire.  An 
experiment  was  shown  in  proof  of  the  view  enter- 
tained by  M.  Boutigny.  A  sphere  of  copper, 
fitted  with  a  safety-valve,  was  heated,  and  a  little 
water  being  put  into  it,  it  was  securely  corked  up, 
and  withdrawn  from  the  lamp.  As  long  as  the 
metal  remained  red,  everything  was  quiet;  but 
upon  cooling,  the  cork  was  blown  out  with  explo- 
sive violence.  The  concluding  experiment  ex- 
cited great  interest.  The  production  of  ice  in  a 
vessel  at  a  glowing  red  heat  was  a  result  so 
anomalous,  that  every  one  was  desirous  of  wit- 
nessing 'the  phenomenon  for  himself.  It  was 
beautifully  performed  by  M.  Boutigny,  in  the 
following  manner  : — A  deep  platina  capsule  was 
brought  to  a  glowing  red  heat,  and  at  the  same 
moment,  liquid  sulphureous  acid,  which  had  been 
preserved  in  the  liquid  state  by  a  freezing  mix- 
ture, and  some  water,  were  poured  into  the  ves- 
sel. The  rapid  evaporation  of  the  volatile  sul- 
phureous acid,  which  enters  into  ebullition  at  the 
freezing  point,  produced  such  an  intense  degree 
of  cold,  that  a  large  lump  of  ice  was  immediately 
formed,  and  being  thrown  out  of  the  red-hot  ves- 
sel, handed  round  to  the  company  in  the  section. 

American  Languages. — Dr.  R.  G.  Latham 
"  On  the  Ethnography  of  the  American  Lan- 
guages."— He  opened  by  explaining  the  extent 
of  the  Esquimaux  tongues,  by  pointing  out  the 
character  of  their  locality  as  being  the  one  that  we 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  transitional  to  the 
Fo  language  of  America  and  Asia,  stated,  however, 
that  they  had  been  cut  off  on  both  sides  by  broad 
lines  of  separation.  These  lines  he  considered  ex- 
aggerated. Between  them  and  the  Athabascan, 
between  the  Athabascan  and  Cool och,  between  the 
Cooloch  and  Oregon,  between  the  Oregon  and 
Californian,  he  could  draw  no  definite  lines.  The 
Californian  passed  into  the  Mexican,  the  Mexican 
into  those  of  South  America.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Curile,  Corean,  and  Japanese  tongues  were 
akin  to  the  Esquimaux,  so  were  the  Siberian.  He 
was  satisfied  that  the  common-place  view  was  the 
true  one  ;  viz.,  that  the  Esquimaux  languages 
connected  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  He  further 
added  that  the  glossarial  affinities  of  the  Poly- 
synthetic  tongues  were  as  real  as  their  grammati- 
cal analogies. 

The  American  minister  remarked  that  the  di- 
visions of  Dr.  Latham  did  not  agree  with  those 
recognized  by  the  American  scholars.  He  ob- 
served that  the  languages  of  the  United  States 
were  classed  in  eight  divisions  ;  that  between  these 
there  was  certainly  a  general  affinity  such  as  be- 
tween the  more  distant  languages  of  the  Old 
World  ;  that  the  difference  between  the  American 
tongues  was  not  so  great  as  to  make  against  the 
general  unity  of  the  human  race  :  but  that  still  it 
was  so  great  as  to  render  the  processes  by  which 
alliances  were  shown  between  them,  convertible 
towards  showing  alliances  between  any  other  Ian- 
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guages  whatever.  He  did  not  see  what  sense  Dr. 
Latham  gave  to  the  word  affinity,  and  desired  to 
see  the  details  by  which  the  eight  isolated  classes 
were  run  into  each  other,  and  the  particular  facts 
by  which  the  current  divisions  were  broken  down. 
The  contrast  between  the  grammatical  analogy 
and  the  glossarial  differences  of  the  American 
tongues  was  generally  recognized.  Dr.  Latham, 
however,  instead  of  explaining  it,  denied  its  ex- 
istence.— Dr.  Latham  replied,  that  he  had  ab- 
stained from  details  merely  on  the  score  of  time  ; 
that  he  would  now  enter  on  them  but  briefly ;  that 
he  must  be  excused  if  he  supposed  that  they  were 
but  partially  acquainted  with  the  details  of  trans- 
atlantic scholars  in  this  department,  but  that  he 
would  now  take  up  the  subject  in  special  regard 
to  the  attention  which  the  honorable  minister 
had  paid  to  his  statements  from  the  point  were 
they  had  left  it.  He  differed  with  Gallatin  and 
others,  but  he  owned  that  he  combated  them  with 
weapons  which  they  themselves  supplied.  He 
spoke  with  praise  upon  the  pains  taken  by  the 
American  War  Department  to  procure  the  Indian 
vocabularies.  In  respect  to  the  Natchez,  Uche, 
Attacapa,  Adaine,  and  Chetimacha  vocabularies, 
he  believed  that  Gallatin  himself  only  meant  his 
'  groups  to  be  provisional.  The  division,  however, 
between  the  Algonquin  and  Iroquois  groups  was 
considered  real.  This  he  broke  down.  Both 
were  allied  to  third  languages,  e.  g.  the  Eskimo. 
Both  could  be  shown  allied  to  each  other,  if  we 
dealt  with  many  dialects  en  masse.  The  Cherokee 
was  Caddo,  and  as  such  Catawba  also.  The  ques- 
tion between  the  Creek  and  Choctah  tongues,  was 
one  of  definitions  only.  Exceptions  might  be 
taken  to  his  modes  of  indirect  and  collective  com- 
parison, but  he  believed  them  to  be  legitimate  and 
recognized  instruments  of  criticism. 

Lord  Rosse's  Telescope. — "  On  the  Nebula  25 
Herschel,  or  61  of  Messier's  Catalogue,"  by  the 
Earl  of  Rosse. — Lord  Rosse  exhibited  to  the  Sec- 
tion what  he  called  his  working  plan  of  this  neb- 
ula, and  explained  his  method.  He  first  laid 
down,  by  an  accurate  scale,  the  great  features  of 
the  nebula  as  seen  in  his  smallest  telescope, 
which,  being  mounted  equatorially,  enabled  him 
to  take  accurate  measurements ;  he  then  filled  in 
the  other  parts,  which  could  not  be  distinguished 
in  that  telescope,  by  the  aid  of  the  great  telescope, 
but  as  the  equatorial  mounting  of  this  latter  was 
not  yet  complete,  he  «ould  not  lay  these  smaller 
portions  down  with  rigorous  accuracy  ;  yet  as  he 
had  repeatedly  gone  over  them,  and  verified  them 
with  much  care,  though  by  estimation,  he  did  not 
thi»k  the  drawing  would  be  found  to  need  much 
future  correction. 

Sir  J.  Herschel  said  he  could  not  explain  to 
the  Section  the  strong  feelings  and  emotion  with 
which  he  saw  this  old  and  familiar  acquaintance 
in  the  very  new  dress  in  which  the  more  power- 
ful instrument  of  Lord  Rosse  had  presented  it.  He 
then  rapidly  sketched  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  ap- 
pearance under  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  it,  which  was  a  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  ring- 
shaped  nebulous  light,  with  a  nebulous  curve 
stretching  from  one  part  of  the  ring  to  nearly  the 
opposite.  This  had  very  strongly  suggested  to 
his  mind  what  our  system  of  stars,  surrounded  by 
the  milky  way,  dividing  into  its  two  great 
branches,  would  appear  if  seen  from  a  sufficient 
distance.  But  now  this  nebula  is  shown  in  such  a 
way  as  greatly  to  modify,  if  not  totally  to  change, 
former  impressions.     In  the  first  place,  under  the 


examination  of  the  more  powerful  instrument  the 
nucleus  became  distinctly  resolved  into  its  constit- 
uent stars,  which  his  telescope  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  accomplish  ;  and  it  now  turned  out  that 
the  appearance  which  he  had  taken  for  a  second 
branch  of  the  ring,  was  a  nebulous  offshoot, 
stretching  from  the  principal  nebula,  and  connect- 
ing it  with  a  neighboring  much  smaller  one.  This 
was  to  him  quite  a  new  feature  in  the  history  of 
nebulas.  The  general  appearance  of  the  nebula, 
as  now  presented,  strongly  suggested  the  leading 
features  of  the  shell  of  a  snail  rather  than  a  ring. 
He  felt  a  delight  he  could  not  express  when  he 
contemplated  the  achievements  likely  to  be  per- 
formed by  this  splendid  telescope  ;  and  he  felt  no 
doubt  that,  by  opening  up  new  scenes  of  the 
grandeur  of  creation,  it  would  tend  to  elevate 
and  ennoble  our  conceptions  of  the  great  and  be- 
neficent Architect ;  the  raising  of  our  thoughts  to 
whom  should  be  the  aim  of  all  our  researches,  a*, 
the  advancing  of  our  knowledge  of  Him,  and  the 
grateful  tracing  of  the  benefits  and  blessings  with 
which  He  has  surrounded  us,  was  the  noblest  aim 
of  all  that  deserved  the  name  of  science. 

Heat  of  Solar  Spots. — "  On  the  Heat  of  the 
Solar  Spots,"  by  Prof.  Henry,  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, New  Jersey. — Sir  D.  Brewster  read  an 
extract  of  a  letter  which  he  had  just  received  from 
Prof.  Henry,  who  had  recently  been  engaged  in  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as 
observed  by  means  of  a  thermo-electrical  apparatus 
applied  to  an  image  of  the  luminary  thrown  on  a 
screen  from  a  telescope  in  a  dark  room.  He  found 
that  the  solar  spots  were  perceptibly  colder  than 
the  surrounding  light  surface.  Prof.  Henry  also 
converted  the  same  apparatus  into  a  telescope,  by 
placing  the  thermo-pile  in  room  of  the  eye-glass 
of  a  reflecting  telescope.  The  heat  of  the  smallest 
cloud  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon  was  instantane- 
ously perceptible,  and  that  of  a  breeze  four  or  five 
miles  off  could  also  be  readily  perceived. 

Fog  Rings. — "  On  Fog-rings  observed  in  Amer- 
ica," by  Sir  D.  Brewster.  —  This  paper  had 
been  communicated  to  Sir  D.  Brewster  by  Sir 
John  P.  Boileau,  respecting  a  fog  bow  which  had 
been  seen  in  January,  1808,  by  Sir  George-  Ross, 
when  off  the  Montgomery  Reach,  in  the  Potomac, 
in  Virginia.  Early  in  the  morning  a  milk-white 
fog  came  on,  so  thick  that  the  captain  of  the  packet 
found  it  necessary  to  anchor,  not  knowing  where 
he  was.  About  half-past  eleven  he  came  up  to 
Sir  George,  and  remarked  that  they  should  have 
all  clear  soon,  "  for  the  fog-eater  was  come."  The 
captain  explained  himself  by  pointing  to  the  head 
of  the  vessel,  where  there  was  visible  a  ring  of 
thicker  white  fog  than  that  in  which  they  were 
enveloped,  apparently  about  60  feet  in  diameter, 
the  belt  of  the  ring  appearing  about  2  feet  broad. 
Within  this  ring  was  another,  2  feet  in  diameter, 
suspended  in  its  centre,  and  with  prismatic  colors. 
It  lasted  about  20'  or  30',  when  the  fog  cleared 
away.  There  was  a  severe  frost  on  the  following 
day. 

Sounds  under  Water. — "  On  the  Sounds  pro- 
duced by  one  of  the  Notonectidse  under  Water," 
by  Mr.  Ball. — He  stated,  that  the  fact  having 
been  mentioned  to  him  some  two  years  since,  he 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  observa- 
tion until  within  t'he  last  few  days,  when  a  speci- 
men was  brought  to  him  in  an  ordinary  jelly  glass  ; 
it  was,  he  believed,  the  Corrixa  affinis.  When 
suspended  in  the  water,  about  four  inches  below 
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the  surface,  it  emitted  three  short  chirrups,  and 
then  a  long,  cricket-like  sound.  It  appears,  the 
sounds  are  emitted  in  the  evening  and  night,  and 
are  so  loud  that  they  may  be  heard  in  an  adjoining 
room,  and  are  continued  during  the  night.  Mr. 
Ball  stated,  that  time  did  not  permit  him  to  make 
any  accurate  observation  ;  but  he  thought  the  mat- 
ter so  curious,  that  he  noticed  it  with  the  view  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  entomologists,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  noise  is  produced  under  water. 

Guano. — "  On  the  Discovery  of  Guano  in  the 
Faroe  Islands,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Trevelyan. 
— This  guano  occurs  principally  on  the  shelves 
commonly  from  8  to  20  feet  wide,  which  are  formed 
by  the  disintegration  of  the  softer  beds  in  the  lofty 
precipices,  often  rising  to  the  height  of  more  than 
1,000,  and  in  one  instance  above  2,000  feet.  Of 
such  places,  sheltered  by  the  projecting  rocks 
above,  the  sea  fowl  take  advantage,  and  consider- 
able deposits  of  guano  are  found  there,  often  the 
collection  of  many  years  ;  though  in  some  instances 
when  it  accumulated  so  much  as,  from  its  slope 
towards  the  sea,  to  make  an  insecure  resting  place 
for  the  eggs,  the  Faroese,  who  did  not  know  its 
value,  but  to  whom  the  birds,  both  on  account  of 
their  feathers,  and  for  food,  were  of  great  impor- 
tance, shovelled  it  off  into  the  sea.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  have  learnt  at  least  its  commercial  worth, 
and  collect  it  carefully  ; — in  many  places  at  con- 
siderable risk,  the  collectors  being  let  down  by 
ropes  to  the  ledges,  whence  they  lower  the  guano 
into  boats  below. 

Steam  Hammer. — Dr.  Greene  followed,  with 
a  description  of  Mr.  Nasmyth's  Steam  Hammer 
for  Pile  Driving.  This  machine  has  been  de- 
scribed at  former  meetings  of  the  association.  Dr. 
Greene  now  read  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Nas- 
myth,  dated  Devonport,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
at  the  first  trial  with  a  part  of  the  machine  at  the 
manufactory  it  drove  a  pile  14  inches  square,  and 
18  feet  in  length,  15  feet  into  the  ground  with  20 
blows  of  the  monkey,  the  machine  then  working  70 
strokes  a  minute  ;  the  ground  was  a  coarse  ground 
imbedded  in  a  strong  tenacious  clay,  performing 
this  work  in  17  seconds.  The  entire  machine  is 
now  in  full  action  at  Devonport  for  the  embank- 
ment to  be  erected  there  to  keep  out  the  sea,  and 
form  a  wet  dock.  He  describes  it  as  going  far 
beyond  what  he  had  dared  even  to  hope  for,  and 
that  it  is  truly  laughable  to  see  it  stick  vast  66-feet 
piles  into  the  ground  as  a  lady  would  stick  pins 
into  her  pin-cushion.  The  entire  of  the  operations 
required  to  be  performed  on  each  pile  from  the 
time  it  is  floated  alongside  of  the  stage  until  it  is 
embedded  in  the  solid  foundation  of  slate  rock  is 
only  44  minutes.  The  great  stage  which  carries 
the  machine,  boiler,  workmen,  and  everything 
necessary,  trots  along  on  its  railway  like  a  wheel- 
barrow and  moves  on,  the  diameter  of  a  pile,  the 
moment  it  has  finished  the  last.  It  picks  the  pile 
up  out  of  the  water,  hoists  it  high  in  the  air,  drops 
it  into  its  exact  place,  then  covers  it  with  the  great 
magic  cap,  which  follows  it  as  it  sinks  into  the 
ground,  then  thump  goes  the  monkey  on  its  head, 
jumping  away  70  jumps  a  minute.  At  the  first 
stroke  the  pile  sank  6  feet,  its  advance  gradually 
diminishing  until  in  the  hard  ground  above  the 
solid  slate  rock  it  was  reduced  to  9  inches.  Noth- 
ing can  better  prove  the  superiority  of  the  principle 
of  this  invention,  of  getting  the  momentum  by  a 
heavy  weight  moving  with  small  velocity  over  the 


same  momentum,  as  got,  on  the  old  principle,  by 
a  light  weight  moving  with  great  velocity,  than 
the  state  of  the  heads  of  the  piles  as  driven  by 
each  process.  Dr.  Green,  drew  attention  to  a 
sketch  of  two  heads  of  piles,  one  56  feet  long 
driven  by  a  monkey  of  12  cwt.,  falling  from  a 
great  height,  and  making  only  one  blow  in  five 
minutes,  and  requiring  20  hours  to  drive  it ;  this, 
though  protected  by  a  hoop  of  iron,  is  so  split  and 
shattered  on  the  head,  that  it  would  require  to  be 
re-headed  to  drive  it  any  further.  The  other, 
although  66  feet  long,  was  not  even  supported  by 
an  iron  hoop,  and  the  head  is  as  smooth  as  if  it 
were  dressed  off  with  a  new  plane.  It  was  driven 
with  a  hammer  50  cwt.  and  only  3  feet  fall,  mak- 
ing 70  blows  a  minute. 

Railway  Gradients. — Mr.  Fairbairn  read  a 
communication  on  the  subject  of  Railway  Gradi- 
ents— the  object  of  which  was  to  show  the  impor- 
tance of  economizing  the  first  cost  of  railways,  by 
introducing  steep  gradients  in  difficult  districts, 
whereby  the  expenses  attendant  on  tunnels,  via- 
ducts, and  lofty  embankments,  would  be  avoided  ; 
whilst  the  author  showed  that  the  desired  speed 
might  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  power  of  the 
locomotive.  Originally,  cylinders  only  of  ten-inch 
diameter  had  been  used,  but  at  the  present  time, 
the  engines  are  furnished  with  cylinders  of  14,  16, 
and  18  inches  diameter.  The  maximum  speed 
which  had  been  originally  calculated  on,  was  10 
miles  per  hour,  whereas,  at  the  present  time,  the 
ordinary  speed  on  the  Great  Western,  with  first- 
class  gradients,  is  40  miles.  The  paper  was  illus- 
trated by  many  experiments  which  had  recently 
been  made  with  regard  to  gradients  on  the  Man- 
chester and  Leeds  Railway. 

Mr.  Whishaw  confirmed  these  views  by  the  re- 
sults of  practical  experiments  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  4,000  miles,  on  nearly  all  the  lines  of 
British  railways. 

Model  of  the  Moon. — Sir  J.  Herschel  exhib- 
ited a  model  of  the  globe  of  the  moon  in  relief, 
expressing  the  forms  and  elevations  of  its  moun- 
tains as  seen  in  a  good  telescope.  This  beautiful 
and  exquisite  work  he  stated  to  be  the  perform- 
ance of  a  Hanoverian  lady,  Madame  Witte  ;  mod- 
elled by  her  from  actual  observation  through  an 
excellent  Fraunhofer  telescope,  in  a  small  obser- 
vatory at  the  top  of  .her  own  dwelling-house  ;  the 
selenographical  positions  and  general  contours  of 
the  principal  craters  and  other  leading  features 
being  first  laid  down  on  the  smooth  surface  from 
Messrs.  Beer  and  Maedler's  micrometrical  meas- 
ures and  charts.  The  diameter  of  the  model  is 
12  inches  8j  lines,  (Rheinland  measure,)  or  one 
10,000,000th  part  of  the  moon's  actual  diameter. 
The  scale  of  heights  is,  however,  necessarily 
enlarged  to  double  this  amount,  as  otherwise  the 
relief  would  be  too  low  for  distinctness.  The 
material  is  a  composition  of  mastic  and  wax,  and 
the  whole  is  worked  out  in  such  perfection  of 
detail  as  to  represent  every  visible  crater  and 
mountain  peak — nay,  even  the  minuter  lines  of 
elevation  which  streak  the  so-called  seas,  &c,  in  i 
their  true  forms  and  conventional  proportions.  In 
consequence,  when  properly  illuminated,  and 
placed  at  30  or  40  feet  distance,  and  viewed 
through  a  good  telescope,  the  artificial  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  real  moon.  The  delicacy 
and  precision  of  the  work  can  only  be  appreciated  I 
by  a  microscopic  examination.  In  fact,  the  whole  • 
model  is   stated  by  Madame  Witte  to  have  been 
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executed  with  the  aid  of  magnifying  glasses.  Sir 
J.  Herschel  accompanied  his  explanation  of  this 
model  with  several  remarks  on  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  moon  in  respect  of  climate,  atmos- 
phere, moisture,  &c,  and  compared  its  surface 
with  the  chart  of  part  of  Mount  Etna,  lent  him 
for  that  purpose  by  Baron  von  Waltershausen, 
and  with  a  drawing  of  his  own  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal craters  as  seen  in  his  20-feet  reflector — 
placing  the  volcanic  character  of  the  ring  moun- 
tains beyond  all  doubt.  By  the  aid  of  a  large 
chart  by  Messrs.  Beer  and  Maedler,  several  of 
these,  such  as  Aristarchus,  Tycho,  Kepler,  Co- 
pernicus, &c,  were  pointed  out,  and  their  pecu- 
liarities described — their  places  on  the  model  be- 
ing fixed  by  the  aid  of  brass  circles,  representing 
the  moon's  equator  and  meridians.  This  work,  it 
is  understood,  will  be  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Astronomical  Society,  on  the  resumption  of 
their  meetings  in  November.  Speaking  of  the 
climate  of  the  moon,  Sir  J.  Herschel  considered  as 
probable  the  attainment  of  a  very  high  temperature 
(far  above  that  of  boiling  water)  by  its  surface, 
after  exposure  to  unmitigated  and  continual  sun- 
shine during  nearly  a  whole  fortnight.  The 
moon,  therefore,  when  at  the  full,  and  for  a  few 
days  after,  must  be,  in  some  small  degree,  a 
source  of  heat  to  the  earth ;  but  this  heat,  being 
of  the  nature  rather  of  culinary  than  of  solar  heat, 
(as  emanating  from  a  body  below  the  temperature 
of  ignition,)  will  never  reach  the  earth's  surface, 
being  arrested  and  absorbed  in  the  upper  strata  of 
an  atmosphere  where  its  whole  effect  will  neces- 
sarily be  expended  in  the  conversion  of  visible 
cloud  into  transparent  vapor.  The  phenomenon 
of  the  rapid  dissipation  of  cloud  (in  moderate 
weather)  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  full 
moon,  (or  of  a  moon  so  nearly  full  as  to  appear 
round  to  the  unassisted  eye,)  which  he  stated 
himself  to  have  observed  on  so  many  occasions  as 
to  be  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  a  strong 
tendency  in  that  direction,  seemed  to  him  expli- 
cable only  on  this  principle.  On  the  conclusion  of 
Sir  J.  Herschel's  explanation,  Baron  von  Wal- 
tershausen entered  into  further  particulars  of  the 
nature  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  on  the  surface 
of  Etna,  as  represented  in  the  elaborate  chart 
above  alluded  to,  of  the  environs  of  Nicolosi,  and 
pointed  out  many  particulars  of  resemblance  to 
the  lunar  volcanoes. 

Iron  Furnaces. — "  On  the  Chemical  Changes 
occurring  in  Iron  Furnaces,"  by  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
fair  and  Prof.  Bunsen  (Report,  2d  part.) — This 
report  went  very  extensively  into  the  various  meth- 
ods adopted  by  the  authors  to  insure  an  accurate 
determination  of  all  the  gaseous  products  of  the 
hot-blast  iron  furnaces.  It  was  found  that  coke- 
ing  was  effected  in  the  furnace  to  the  depth  of  24 
feet — that  the  distillation  of  coal  reached  its 
maximum  at  the  depth  of  14  feet — that  the  for- 
mation of  tar  took  place  at  between  17  and  14 
feet.  Hence  the  coal  had  to  travel  24  feet  from 
the  mouth  of  the  body  of  the  furnace  to  the 
boshes,  to  be  entirely  coked.  A  great  diminu- 
tion of  oxygen  is  found  to  occur  at  those  points 
where  the  gases  becom*  developed,  and  hence 
(they  pass  away  without  undergoing  combustion — 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  91  per  cent,  of  the 
[heating  material  in  the  form  of  gaseous  products 
•is  lost  in  the  hot-blast  furnaces.  The  combus- 
«t£ble  gases  driven  off  from  the  furnaces  were 
•expelled  with  a  force  superior  to  that  used  in 
^driving  coal  gas  through  the  mains  for  the  pur- 


pose of  lighting  towns.  These  matters  having 
been  thoroughly  examined — and  all  the  gaseous 
product  submitted  to  analysis,  many  of  the  results 
being  of  a  very  curious  character — the  authors 
suggest  the  propriety  of  building  a  canal  just 
above  the  point  at  which  the  gases  are  given  off, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  these  products  to 
other  parts,  where  their  very  high  heating  and 
illuminating  powers  may  be  employed  advanta- 
geously. These  gases  in  combustion,  with  a  due 
supply  of  oxygen,  would  give  a  temperature 
higher  than  is  necessary  for  smelting  iron  ;  and 
although  the  authors  do  not  propose  that  it  should 
be  used  for  that  purpose,  they  suggest  the  advan- 
tage of  employing  that  waste  material  for  heating 
steam  apparatus — and  many  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses. 

Lake  Parima  and  Guiana. — "  On  the  Lake 
Parima,  the  El  Dorado  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  the  Geography  of  Guiana,"  by  Sir  R.  Schom- 
burgk. — The  author  commenced  by  alluding  to 
the  ill-fated  expeditions  at  the  close  of  the  16th 
and  commencement  of  the  17th  centuries,  in  search 
of  the  El  Dorado  and  its  reputed  riches.  Manoa, 
the  capital  of  El  Dorado,  was  said  to  be  built  on 
a  large  lake,  which  Hondius  first  represented  in 
his  map  of  Guiana  as  200  leagues  long  and  40 
broad — assigning  as  its  locality  the  isthmus  be- 
tween the  Rupununi  and  Rio  Branco  :  subsequent 
geographers  retained  the  Laguna  Parima,  or  Mar 
Blanco,  but  varied  its  locality  ;  and  although  Hum- 
boldt, by  reasoning  founded  upon  personal  experi- 
ence and  the  inspection  of  every  document  relating 
to  the  country,  asserted  that  such  a  lake  could 
have  no  real  existence,  yet  within  the  last  few 
years  maps  have  been  published  upon  which  the 
lake  still  figures.  At  the  time  Humboldt  pub- 
lished his  Atlas,  the  regions  north  of  the  Amazon, 
three  times  as  large  as  Spain,  were  unknown.  It 
was  this  country  which  the  author  had  been 
engaged  in  exploring  since  1835 ;  and  the  large 
maps  which  illustrated  his  paper  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  Humboldt's  judgment.  The  fable  of 
the  "  Mar  Blanco"  had  doubtless  arisen  from  the 
annual  inundations  of  the  vast  savannas  between 
the  Rupununi  and  Rio  Branco  and  the  Pacarahna 
Mountains  and  the  thick  forests  of  Essequibo, 
covering  an  extent  of  14,000  square  miles.  These 
might  once  have  formed  an  inland  lake,  but  not 
within  the  historic  period.  The  author  then  gave 
a  sketch  of  the  geography  of  Guiana — which, 
although  the  largest  British  colony  in  South 
America,  was  so  little  known  as  to  be  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  an  island.  The  province  is  bounded 
in  its  widest  extent  by  the  rivers  Amazon  and 
Orinoco,  and  comprises  an  area  of  690,000  square 
miles ;  the  Casiquiare  canal  connects  the  Orinoco 
with  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Amazon  ;  so  that,  in 
this  way,  the  province  may  be  circumnavigated. 
The  fertility  of  the  country  is  surprising  to  those 
accustomed  only  to  the  vegetation  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  ;  but  the  author  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
ion, that  no  native  of  the  north  of  Europe  could 
endure  the  climate  as  laborers  in  the  open  air. 
The  rivers  of  Guiana,  aided  by  short  over-land 
portages,  afford  inland  communication  with  Monte 
Video  at  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata,  with  Cuzio, 
Lima,  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  The  Parime  and 
Pacaraima  Mountains  separate  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  Lower  Orinoco  from  those  of  the  Rio 
Negro  and  the  Amazon ;  the  loftiest  summits 
are  in  the  most  southern  ranges,  and  in  those  most 
northerly.     Maravacca,  near  the  Orinoco,  rises  to 
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11,000  feet,  and  Roraima,  the  culminating  point 
of  the  Pacaraima  Mountains,  is  8,000  feet  above 
the  sea ;  they  are  composed  of  the  older  red  sand- 
stone, and  exhibit  mural  cliffs  1,000  and  1,600  feet 
high.  From  the  walls  of  the  latter  mountains  the 
river  Kamaiba  precipitates  itself,  in  a  cascade  of 
nearly  1,500  feet,  surpassing  the  Cascade  de 
Gavarnie,  in  the  Pyrenees,  which  is  1,266  feet. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  these  mural  mountains  por- 
phyry, jasper  and  rock  crystals  were  found. 

Mr.  Lyell  described  the  appearance  he  had  no- 
ticed on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  the 
tide  rises  and  falls  60  or  70  feet,  leaving  extensive 
surfaces  of  red  mud,  which,  after  a  succession  of 
low  tides,  became  baked  by  the  sun  and  filled  with 
cracks,  so  that  slabs  can  be  taken  up  and  examin- 
ed :  upon  these  he  found  impressions  produced  by 
a  shower  ten  days  before,  ripple  marks,  and  the 
foot-prints  of  a  sand-piper.  The  lamination  of  the 
sand  represented  successive  tides,  and  when  split 
open  exhibited  similar  markings  to  the  first.  One 
of  these  slabs  he  had  presented  to  the  British 
Museum,  where  it  was  exhibited  in  illustration  of 
the  slabs  of  red  sandstone,  with  fossil  footprints 
of  birds,  from  Connecticut. 

Subsidence  of  the  Land. — "On  the  Subsi- 
dence of  the  Land  at  Puzzuoli,"  by  J.  Smith, 
Esq. — 'When  the  writer  visited  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Serapis  at  Puzzuoli,  in  March,  1819,  its 
floor  was  elevated  about  six  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  ;  but  on  the  11th  of  May  in  the  present 
year,  it  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  at 
low  water,  and  28i  at  high  tide ;  the  sea  being 
calm  at  the  time.  The  custode  of  the  building 
told  Mr.  Smith  that  this  change  was  progressive, 
amounting  to  It  English  inch  per  annum.  The 
cicerone,  too,  who  had  exercised  his  profession  for 
30  years,  said  he  knew  a  difference  of  at  least  3 
feet  6  inches  in  the  height  of  the  sea  upon  the 
piers  of  the  Bridge  of  Caligula,  giving  the  same 
amount  of  subsidence  yearly.  There  were,  be- 
sides, many  similar  proofs  in  the  partly  submerged 
houses  and  causeways  of  Puzzuoli.  The  perfora- 
tions of  the  Pholades  in  the  columns  indicate  a 
former  period,  during  which  the  temple  remained 
submerged  at  a  stationary  level ;  and  contemporary 
accounts  state  that,  by  an  instantaneous  movement, 
it  was  lifted  to  some  height  above  the  sea,  which 
receded  nearly  200  paces,  leaving  an  immense 
quantity  of  fish,  which  were  collected  by  the  in- 
habitants. This  took  place  in  Ocotber,  1538,  im- 
mediately before  the  elevation  of  Monte  Nuovo. 

Cretinism. — "On  Cretinism,"  by  Dr.  Twin- 
ing.— Dr.  Twining  first  described  its  forms  and 
degrees.  Marsden  saw  goitre  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Ural,  Baikal  and  Caucasian  mountains  ;  Forbes  in 
the  Himalaya,  and  M'Clelland  in  the  Shore  Valley. 
Sir  G.  Staunton  saw  cretins  in  the  narrow  valleys 
of  Tartary,  and  that  they  lead  a  mere  animal  life, 
acting  alone  from  the  impulse  of  their  senses.  In 
Africa  there  are  only  two  parts  known  where 
goitre  occurs.  Leo  Africanus  saw  goitre  in  the 
high  mountains  of  Atlas  in  Morocco,  and  Mungo 
Park  among  the  Kong  mountains  in  Bambara. 
Of  cretinism  in  America  we  have  fuller  accounts. 
Richardson  saw  goitre  and  Cretins  on  the  banks 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Elann  and  Friedeu  rivers.  Prof.  Barton  states 
goitre  to  be  prevalent  at  Oneida  among  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Dutch  settlers,  and  in  all  the  State  of 
New  York,  near  the  Mohawk  river.  It  occurs 
also  in  Lower  Canada,  in  marshy  districts.     In 


South  America  goitre  occurs  independently  of 
cretinism  in  Nicaragua  and  Sante  Fe\  Humboldt 
saw  the  most  frightful  cases  of  goitre  on  the  Mag- 
dalena  river,  and  chiefly  higher,  to  the  elevation 
of  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  high  plain  of 
Bogota,  and  states  that  the  copper-colored  natives 
were  generally  free  from  goitre.  It  occurs  also  in 
Quito  and  the  Onachifla  Valley  near  Lima,  under 
various  atmospheric  influences,  and  on  the  Corde- 
rillas.  In  the  Villarica  Valley,  in  Brazil,  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  goitre  is  frequent,  not  only  in 
man  but  animals,  as  the  goat ;  and  many  villages 
are  filled  with  cretins.  Prof.  Poffig  states  that  in 
the  Andes  in  Chili,  on  the  east  side,  in  some  races 
he  did  not  see  a  case  of  goitre  ;  and  yet  in  the 
white  inhabitants,  who  live  exactly  as  the  natives, 
it  prevails  in  a  great  degree.  On  the  Andes,  be- 
tween Santa  Rosa  and  Mendoza,  the  peasants 
dwell  on  the  west  side  as  high  as  7,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  on  the  east  to  6,000  feet,  and  are  free 
from  goitre,  but  lower,  at  3,500  feet,  goitre  is  en- 
demic. The  nature  of  the  formation  seems  to  have 
no  direct  influence  as  a  cause  of  cretinism,  as  cretins 
are  found  on  all.  It  would  seem  that  where  the 
springs  come  from  the  limestone,  goitre  is  most 
frequently  endemic  ;  but  as  in  many  villages  where 
goitre  and  cretinism  prevail  there  is  no  lime,  it 
cannot  be  the  sole  cause.  Dr.  Twining  concluded 
by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  many  travellers  there 
assembled  would,  when  investigating  the  geology 
or  the  races  of  the  high  mountain  chains,  not  for- 
get the  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  with 
regard  to  cretinism.  That  cretins  can  become 
healthy  and  intelligent  has  been  proved  by  Dr. 
Guggenbuhl,  in  the  success  that  his  benevolent 
exertions  at  the  Hospital  for  Cretin  Children,  on 
the  Abendberg,  near  Interlachen,  have  met  with  ; 
but  it  can  only  be  by  the  united  efforts  of  many 
that  a  scientific  account  of  cretinism  can  be  attained. 
In  order  to  facilitate  such  inquiries,  Dr.  Twining 
suggested  the  following  method  :  first,  to  state  the 
name  of  the  place,  its  situation  and  elevation  above 
the  sea,  and  the  race ;  secondly,  the  geological 
formation,  springs  and  climate  ;  thirdly,  the  state 
of  the  houses  and  the  habits — whether  goitre  only 
prevails,  or  is  accompanied  by  cretinism. 

Trade  Exhibitions. — Everywhere  throughout 
Europe,  the  trades  are  coming  forward  as  exhib- 
itors ;  and  these  industrial  reunions  form  an  easy 
and  intelligible  expression  of  a  nation's  resources 
in  that  respect — exhibiting  its  deficiencies  by  com- 
parison with  others,  and  furnishing  the  ready  in- 
dex to  a  fitting  system  of  interchanges.  Great 
preparations  are  making  at  Warsaw  for  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  kind,  to  take  place  there  in  the  course 
of  next  month  ;  but  which  will  probably  represent 
rather  the  Imperial  than  the  Polish  means — efforts 
being  made  by  the  Russian  cabinet  to  promote  its 
system  of  fusion  by  inducing  the  merchants  of  St. 
Petersburgh  and  Moscow  to  send  their  works  to 
this  exhibition. — At  Vienna,  the  exhibitors  are 
1,800  in  number;  and  by  far  the  most  important 
amount  of  contributions  is  furnished  by  the  prov- 
inces— the  Milanese,  Bohemia,  the  Venetian  State, 
Gallicia,  Illyria,  Hungary,  &c. ; — Austria  Proper 
yielding,  with  the  exception  of  such  articles  of  art 
and  luxury  as  all  capitals  supply,  an  inconsidera- 
ble portion  of  the  whole. — At  Breslau,  an  agri- 
cultural congress,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Paris, 
will  be  held  in  the  coming  month  ;  and  many  dis- 
tinguished English,  French,  and  Hungarian  agri- 
culturists have  been  invited  to  attend. 
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This  volume  contains  the  revised  journal  of  an 
American  officer,  who  was  employed  in  cruising 
on  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  nominally  to  assist 
in  stopping  the  slave-trade,  but  in  reality  to  coun- 
tenance the  authorities  at  Liberie  and  sustain  the 
interest  of  American  commerce,  by  visiting  the 
different  trading  stations  and  settlements.  The 
time  employed  in  the  cruise  was  nearly  eighteen 
months — from  June,  1843,  to  October,  1844  ;  and 
besides  the  outward  voyage  and  passing  notices 
of  the  Canaries,  Cape  de  Verd,  and  Madeira 
islands,  the  cruising-ground  extended  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  the  isle  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  Equator ; 
involving  visits  to  British,  Dutch,  and  Danish  set- 
tlements, though  the  head-quarters  appear  to  have 
been  Monrovia,  the  capital  of  Liberia. 

The  subject  has  the  advantage  of  novelty ;  as, 
although  an  extensive  commerce  is  carried  on 
along  the  coast  by  British  merchants,  the  captains 
they  employ  are  not  exactly  of  a  literary  turn  : 
neither  do  the  officers  of  our  royal  navy  appear 
anxious  to  give  the  public  the  result  of  their 
experience — weighed  down,  perhaps,  by  the  pes- 
tiferous climate  and  the  arduous  character  of  their 
labors :  whilst  the  dreaded  pestilence  effectually 
stops  the  tourist  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  To 
our  recollection,  the  last  dozen  years  have  only 
produced  three  books  touching  upon  Western 
Africa;  that  of  Holman,  the  blind  traveller,  who 
called  at  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Coast  Castle,  but 
of  course  saw  nothing;  Ranken's  White  Man's 
Grave,  which  was  confined  to  Sierra  Leone,  and 
which  preferred  the  attractions  of  literary  effect  to 
solid  accuracy ;  with  Dr.  Madden's  semi-official 
reports,  which  were  obnoxious  to  the  same  remark 
with  a  bias  superadded.  Hence,  the  Journal  of 
an  African  Cruiser  is  not  only  fresh  in  its  subject 
but  informing  in  its  matter,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  experiment  of  Liberia.  It  has  the  further 
advantage  of  giving  us>an  American  view  of  the 
slave-trade  and  the  Negro  character,  without  the 
prejudices  of  the  southern  planter  or  the  fanaticism 
of  the  abolitionist. 

Indeed,  in  that  species  of  judgment  which 
springs  conjointly  from  manners  and  morals,  the 
journal  is  rather  a  favorable  specimen  of  American 
character,  and  confirms  the  opinion  of  Maryatt  and 
others  in  the  superiority  they  assign  to  the  profes- 
sional men  of  the  United  States,  especially  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  composition 
of  the  journal  has  more  simplicity  than  is  often 
found  in  American  productions ;  and  though  pas- 
sages may  be  picked  out  which  smack  of  senti- 
mentalism  and  fine  writing,  these  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  more  sober  in  taste  than  those  of  the 
writer's  countrymen  in  general,  or  for  that  matter 
of  Europeans.  The  experience  of  service  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  other  places  has  given  the 
cruiser  a  larger  view  of  men  and  things  than  can 
be  attained  in  a  home  society  which  is  as  yet  of 
necessity  provincial ;  and  what  is  more,  he  has 
acquired  sounder  and  more  catholic  ideas  of 
morality.  He  does  not  determine  everything  by 
its  American  bearings.  The  presence  of  a  senti- 
nel squadron  more  than  once  turned  the  scale  on 
what  was  perhaps  the  side  of  might ;  and  on  these 
occasions  he  passes  a  fair  enough  opinion  upon  the 
matter.  Owing  to  the  murder  of  the  captain  and 
crew  of  an  American  vessel  and  the  plunder  of  the 
cargo,  one  of  those  "  wars  which  powerful  civiliza- 


tion wages  against  the  helpless  savage  was  under- 
taken against  a  petty  district ;  and  though  our  au- 
thor assisted  with  unction  at  the  burning  of  villages 
and  so  forth,  he  indulged  in  some  compunctious 
visitings  when  it  was  all  over.  He  has  also  the 
moral  courage  to  own  a  weakness  that  he  might 
easily  have  concealed  touching  the  subject  of  caste 
and  color. 

"  When  the  white  man  sets  his  foot  on  the 
shore  of  Africa,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  throw  off 
his  former  prejudices.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
dined  at  the  tables  of  many  colored  men  in  Liberia, 
have  entertained  them  on  ship-board,  worshipped 
with  them  at  church,  walked,  rode,  and  associated 
with  them,  as  equal  with  equal,  if  not  as  friend 
with  friend.  Were  I  to  meet  those  men  in  my 
own  town  and  among  my  own  relatives,  I  would 
treat  them  kindly  and  hospitably,  as  they  have 
treated  me.  My  position  would  give  me  confidence 
to  do  so.  But,  in  another  city,  where  I  might  be 
known  to  few,  should  I  follow  the  dictates  of  my 
head  and  heart,  and  there  treat  these  colored  men 
as  brethren  and  equals,  it  would  imply  the  exercise 
of  greater  moral  courage  than  I  have  ever  been 
conscious  of  possessing.  This  is  sad ;  but  it 
shows  forcibly  what  the  colored  race  have  to 
struggle  against  in  America." 

The  author's  account  of  the  present  state  of 
Liberia  is  favorable  ;  his  hope  of  its  success 
more  sanguine  than  his  facts  seem  to  justify. 
There  appears  to  be  no  export-trade  of  conse- 
quence ;  from  want  of  capital  and  managing  skill, 
with  the  high  rate  of  wages,  the  cultivation  of 
such  tropical  productions  as  sugar  and  coffee  can- 
not be  carried  on  to  compete  with  American  or 
West  Indian  produce.  Even  such  skill  and  con- 
duct as  exist  appear  to  be  exotic ;  acquired  by  the 
free  colored  man,  or  even  the  slave,  in  the  United 
States,  and  thence  transplanted  to  Liberia,  where 
they  have  not  stamina  enough  to  successfully  main- 
tain themselves,  and  will  be  apt  to  dwindle  in  each 
generation,  until  they  become  extinct,  unless  sup- 
plied from  abroad.  All  history  shows  that  the 
inferior  race  cannot  civilize  itself,  but  must  be 
raised,  if  it  be  raised  at  all,  by  the  presence  and 
example  of  a  superior  people.  We  have  not  done 
much  to  elevate  the  native  African,  and  what  we 
have  done  has  not  been  very  judiciously  attempted  ; 
but  the  following  specimens  at  Dix  Cove  seem  to 
us  the  most  encouraging  examples,  because  they 
have  spontaneously  originated  in  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, and  are  more  likely  to  grow  and 
flourish  than  forced  transplantations. 

"  The  native  houses  here  are  quite  large  ;  three 
or  four  being  two  stories  high,  with  balconies, 
built  of  stone,  in  the  Spanish  style.  They  are 
furnished  with  sofas,  bedsteads,  and  pictures. 
One  elderly  native  received  us  in  a  calico  surtout, 
and  gave  us  ale.  Another  wore  the  native  garb, 
with  the  long  cloth  folded  around  him  and  resting 
upon  his  shoulder,  like  a  Roman  toga.  He  offered 
champagne,  Madeira,  gin,  brandy,  ale,  and  cigars, 
and  pressed  us  to  partake,  with  a  dignified  and 
elegant  hospitality.  This  was  Mr.  Brace.  He 
had  a  clerk,  (of  native  blood,  but  dressed  in  cap, 
jacket,  and  pantaloons,  in  the  English  style,)  who 
spoke  good  English,  and  was  very  gentlemanly. 
It  is  interesting  to  meet  the  natives  of  Africa  at  so 
advanced  a  stage  of  refinement,  yet  retaining  some- 
what of  their  original  habits  and  character,  which 
is  of  course  entirely  lost  in  the  Liberian  colo- 
nists." 

From  some  remarks  of  our  author  it  would  ap- 
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pear  that  the  American  Abolitionists  have  been 
raising  an  outcry  against  the  United  States  navy 
for  not  capturing  slave-vessels  :  but  this,  he  says, 
is  not  probable,  or  indeed  possible  under  existing 
circumstances.  Denying  the  right  of  search,  the 
American  government  cannot  claim  it.  Hence 
the  slave-trade  is  not  carried  on  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  although  American  vessels  have  been 
sold  for  the  purposes  of  this  trade,  and  even  sent 
to  the  African  coast.  They  have,  however,  such 
regular  papers  that  the  vessel  cannot  be  seized  : 
when  she  has  shipped  her  slave-cargo,  she  hoists 
Portuguese,  Brazilian,  or  Spanish  colors,  and  is 
provided  with  their  national  papers.  Another 
reason,  which  according  to  our  author  prevents  the 
American  flag  from  being  used  to  carry  an  actual 
slave-cargo,  is  the  risk.  If  Americans  were  taken, 
in  the  fact,  they  would  certainly  be  tried  as  pi- 
rates, and  most  probably  executed ;  whereas, 
whatever  the  law  of  Portugal,  Spain,  or  Brazil 
may  be,  no  one  ever  dreads  being  hanged  under  it. 
He  also  attributes  the  reports  against  the  Ameri- 
cans to  the  jealousy  of  trade  arising  from  competi- 
tion and  the  questionable  character  of  the  English 
skippers  employed  on  that  riskful  coast  in  a  low 
kind  of  commerce. 

"  The  masters,  [the  English  traders,]  so  far  as 
we  have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  have  gener- 
ally been  hard-drinking,  unscrupulous  men.  Few 
of  them  hesitate  to  avow  their  readiness  to  furnish 
slavers  with  goods,  equally  with  any  other  pur- 
chasers, if  they  can  make  their  profit  and  get  their 
pay.  There  is  great  jealousy  among  the  traders, 
and  much  underhand  work  to  get  the  business 
from  each  other.  They  have  native  trade-men  in 
their  interest  all  along  the  coast,  watching  their 
rivals,  and  preparing  to  take  any  advantage  that 
may  offer.  Profound  secrecy  is  observed  as  to 
their  movements  and  intentions.  The  crews  of 
some  vessels  are  seldom  allowed  to  visit  the  shore, 
lest  they  should  give  information  about  the  affairs 
of  the  master. 

"  Not  a  few  of  the  reports  about  American 
slavers  spring  from  this  jealousy  of  trade.  The 
masters  of  English  merchant-vessels,  jealous  of 
the  Americans,  and  desirous  to  engross  the  trade 
to  themselves,  report  them  to  the  British  cruisers 
as  suspicious  vessels.  The  cruiser,  if  he  give  too 
ready  credence  to  the  calumny,  will  probably 
overhaul  the  American,  and  perhaps  break  up  his 
voyage ;  he  being,  nevertheless,  as  honest  as  any 
trader  on  the  coast.  But  the  ends  of  the  English- 
man are  answered :  he  sells  his  cargo,  and  cares 
little  about  the  diplomatic  correspondence  that 
may  ensue,  and  the  possible  embroilment  of  the 
two  nations." 

All  which  may  be  true  ;  but  we  must  say  that 
we  find  in  the  volume  no  thought  given  to  the 
subject  of  slave-captures,  no  look-out  or  specu- 
lation upon  the  matter,  such  as  takes  place  when 
men's  minds  are  directed  towards  an  object  of 
interest  but  of  uncertain  attainment.  It  might 
also  be  added,  that  a  country  earnest  in  the  sub- 
ject could  pass  a  law  confiscating  vessels  obviously 
designed  for  the  slave-trade  ;  though,  from  the 
difficulties  involved  in  questions  of  intention  and 
the  power  it  gives  to  zealous  officers,  perhaps 
more  mischief  is  done  than  evil  prevented  by  leg- 
islation that  proposes  to  punish  on  conjecture. 

According  to  the  experience  of  this  voyage, 
the  climate  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  is  not 
necessarily  so  deadly  as  is  usually  supposed,  if 
strict  precautions  are  adopted.  The  officers  and 
crews  of  the  American   squadron,  it  seems,  are 


never  allowed  to  sleep  on  shore ;  and  they  run 
frequently  to  the  Madeiras  or  Cape  de  Verd  Is- 
lands for  change  of  air.  In  the  case  of  British 
cruisers,  the  former  precaution  is  impossible ; 
their  duty  continually  leading  the  officers  and  men 
into  the  rivers,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
malaria  in  open  boats  for  several  days ;  and  our 
author  thinks  it  is  a  good  enough  plan,  in  the 
British  service,  to  get  seasoned  at  once.  This 
seasoning  is  necessary  with  Africans  coming 
from  the  interior,  and  even  in  the  case  of  animals. 
But  the  real  deadliness  of  the  night-air  on  shore 
may  be  inferred  from  two  facts. 

"  A  lieutenant,  a  surgeon,  and  six  men  belong- 
ing to  our  squadron,  were  detained  on  shore  at 
Cape  Mount  all  night,  after  being  capsized  and 
wet.  What  were  their  precautions  I  am  unable 
to  say  ;  but  all  the  officers  and  men  were  attacked 
by  fever,  more  or  less  severely,  and  in  one  in- 
stance fatally."         *        *        * 

"  While  revising  these  sheets  for  the  press,  the 
writer  hears  of  an  example  which  may  show  the 
necessity  of  the  health-regulations  imposed  on  the 
American  squadron.  The  U.  S.  ship  Preble  as- 
cended the  river  Gambia  to  the  English  settle- 
ment of  Bathurst,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  to 
protect  the  European  residents  against  an  appre- 
hended attack  of  the  natives.  Although  the  ship 
remained  but  one  or  two  days,  yet,  in  that  brief 
space,  about  a  hundred  cases  of  fever  occurred  on 
board,  proving  fatal  to  the  master,  a  midshipman, 
and  seventeen  of  the  crew." 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  extracts  to  what 
may  be  considered  the  informing  or  business  part 
of  the  Journal  of  an  African  Cruiser;  but  we  will 
close  with  a  few  miscellaneous  extracts.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  strongest  instances  of  fine 
writing  in  the  volume.  The  subject  indeed  ad- 
mits of  rhetoric  ;  but  the  writer  overlooks  the  fact 
that  L.  E.  L.  was  buried  in  the  burial-ground, 
whose  site  was  probably  chosen  to  obviate  the  ef- 
fects of  African  animals  or  tropical  vegetation. 

"  The  first  thought  that  struck  me  was  the  in- 
appropriateness  of  the  spot  for  a  grave,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  grave  of  a  woman  ;  and  most  of  all, 
a  woman  of  poetic  temperament.  In  the  open 
area  of  the  fort,  at  some  distance  from  the  castle- 
wall,  the  stone  pavement  had  been  removed  in 
several  spots,  and  replaced  with  plain  tiles.  Here 
lie  buried  some  of  the  many  British  officers  who 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  deadly  atmosphere  of 
this  region ;  and  among  them  rests  L.  E.  L. 
Her  grave  is  distinguishable  by  the  ten  red  tiles 
which  cover  it.  Daily,  the  tropic  sunshine  blazes 
down  upon  the  spot.  Daily,  at  the  hour  of  pa- 
rade, the  peal  of  military  music  resounds  above 
her  head  ;  and  the  garrison  marches  and  counter- 
marches through  the  area  of  the  fortress,  nor 
shuns  to  tread  upon  the  ten  red  tiles,  any  more 
than  upon  the  insensible  stones  of  the  pavement.  It 
may  be  well  for  the  fallen  commander  to  be  buried 
at  his  post,  and  sleep  where  the  reveille*  and  roll- 
call  maybe  heard,  and  the  tramp  of  his  fellow- 
soldiers  echo  and  reecho  over  him.  All  this  is  in 
unison  with  his  profession  ;  the  drum  and  trumpet 
are  his  perpetual  requiem  ;  the  soldier's  honora- 
ble tread  leaves  no  indignity  upon  the  dead  war- 
rior's dust.  But  who  has  a  right  to  trample  on  a 
woman's  breast  ?  And  what  had  L.  E.  L.  to  do 
with  warlike  parade?  And  wherefore  was  she 
buried  beneath  this  scorching  pavement,  and  not 
in  the  retired  shadow  of  a  garden,,  where  seldom 
any  footstep  would  come  stealing  through  the 
grass  and  pause  before  her  tablet  1     There,  her 
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heart,  while  in  one  sense  it  decayed,  would  burst 
forth  afresh  from  the  sod  in  a  profusion  of  sponta- 
neous flowers,  such  as  her  living  fancy  lavished 
throughout  the  world.  But  now,  no  verdure  nor 
blossom  will  ever  grow  upon  her  grave." 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  strain  of  the  follow- 
ing proposal,  that  the  author  has  to  some  extent 
adopted  the  foreign  idea  of  our  objects  in  emanci- 
pation, and  the  missionary  view  of  importing  free 
labor  to  the  West  Indies. 

"I  am  desirous  to  put  the  best  construction 
possible  on  the  conduct  as  well  of  nations  as  of 
individuals,  and  never  to  entertain  that  cold  skep- 
ticism which  explains  away  all  generosity  and 
philanthropy  on  motives  of  selfish  policy.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  give  unlimited  faith  to  the  ardent  and 
disinterested  desire  professed  by  England  to  put  a 
period  to  the  slave-trade.  If  sincere,  why  does 
she  not,  as  she  readily  might,  induce  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  Brazil,  to  declare  the  traffic  piratical? 
And  again,  why  is  not  her  own  strength  so  di- 
rected as  to  give  the  trade  a  death-blow  at  once ! 
There  are  but  two  places  between  Sierra  Leone 
and  Accra,  a  distance  of  one  thousand  miles, 
whence  slaves  are  exported.  One  is  Gallinas ; 
the  other,  New  Sesters.  The  English  keep  a 
cruiser  off  each  of  these  rivers.  Slavers  run  in, 
take  their  cargoes  of  human  flesh  and  blood,  and 
push  off.  If  the  cruiser  can  capture  the  vessels, 
the  captors  receive  51.  per  head  for  the  slaves  on 
board,  and  the  government  has  more  'emigrants' 
for  its  West  India  possessions.  Now,  were  the 
cruisers  to  anchor  at  the  mouths  of  these  two 
rivers,  the  slavers  would  be  prevented  from  put- 
ting to  sea  with  their  cargoes,  and  the  trade  at 
those  places  be  inevitably  stopped.  But,  in  this 
case,  where  would  be  the  head-money  and  the 
emigrants?" 

BLACK   LOGIC. 

The  natives  are  generally  favorable  to  the  slave- 
trade.  It  brings  them  many  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries, which  the  legitimate  trade  does  not  supply. 
Their  argument  is,  that  "if  a  man  goes  into  the 
Bush  and  buys  camwood,  he  must  pay  another  to 
bring  it  to  the  beach  ;  but  if  he  buy  a  slave,  this 
latter  commodity  will  not  only  walk,  but  bring  a 
load  of  camwood  on  his  back." 

A    TEMPERANCE    TAVERN-KEEPER. 

Three  years  ago,  a  tavern  was  kept  here  in 
Monrovia  by  a  Mr.  Cooper ;  whose  handbill  set 
forth,  that  "nothing  was  more  repugnant  to  his 
feelings  than  to  sell  ardent  spirits;"  but  added, 
"  if  gentlemen  will  have  them,  the  following  is 
the  price."  Of  course,  after  such  a  salvo,  Mr. 
Cooper  pocketed  the  profits  of  his  liquor-trade 
with  a  quiet  conscience.  He  used  to  tell  me  that 
a  little  brandy  was  good  for  the  "suggestion;" 
but  I  fear  that  he  made  in  his  own  person  too 
large  a  demand  upon  its  suggestive  properties ; 
for  his  house  is  now  untenanted  and  ruinous,  and 
he  himself  has  carried  his  tender  conscience  to 
another  settlement. 

AFRICAN    CURRENCY. 

I  have  procured  some  of  the  country  money. 
It  is  more  curious  than  convenient.  The  "  Ma- 
nilly,"  worth  a  dollar  and  a  half,  would  be  a  fear- 
ful currency  to  make  large  payments  in,  being 
composed  of  old  brass-kettles  melted  up  and  cast 
in  a  sand-mould.  The  weight  is  from  two  to  four 
pounds ;  so  that  the  circulation  of  this  country 
may  be  said  to  rest  upon  a  pretty  solid  metallic 


basis.  The  "  Buyapart,"  valued  at  twenty-five 
cents,  is  a  piece  of  cloth  four  inches  square,  cov- 
ered thickly  over  with  the  small  shells  called  cow- 
ries, sewed  on.  The  other  currency  consists 
principally  in  such  goods  as  have  an  established 
value.  Brass  kettles,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  to- 
bacco, guns,  and  kegs  of  powder,  are  legal  tender. 
#  *  #  #  # 

Coin  is  almost  unknown  in  the  traffic  of  the 
coast ;  and  it  is  only  those  who  have  been  at 
Sierra  Leone  or  some  of  the  colonial  settlements 
who  are  aware  of  its  value.  One  "  cut  money," 
or  quarter  of  a  dollar,  is  the  smallest  coin  of  which 
most  of  the  natives  have  any  idea.  This  is  inva- 
riably the  price  of  a  fowl,  when  money  is  offered  ; 
but  a  head  of  tobacco  or  a  couple  of  fish-hooks 
would  be  preferred.  Empty  bottles  find  a  ready 
market.  Yesterday,  I  "dashed"  three  or  four 
great  characters  with  a  bottle  each  ;  all  choosing 
ale  or  porter  bottles  in  preference  to  an  octagonal- 
sided  one,  used  by  "J.  Wingrove  and  Co.,"  of 
London,  in  putting  up  their  "  Celebrated  Rasp- 
berry Vinegar."  The  chiefs  must  have  consulted 
about  it  afterwards ;  for  this  morning  no  less  than 
three  kings  and  a  governor  begged,  as  a  great 
favor,  that  I  would  give  them  that  particular  bot-^ 
tie,  and  were  sadly  disappointed  on  learning  that 
it  had  been  paid  away  for  a  monkey-skin.  No 
other  bottle  would  console  them. 

CASTE    DISTINCTIONS. 

Many  of  the  natives  look  with  contempt  on  the 
[Liberian]  colonists,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  tell 
them  that  they  are  merely  liberated  slaves.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  colonists  will  never  recognize  the 
natives  otherwise  than  as  heathen.  Amalgamation 
is  scarcely  more  difficult  between  the  white  and 
colored  races  in  America,  than  it  is  in  Africa  be- 
tween the  "  black-white"  colonist  and  the  una- 
dulterated native. 

NEGRO    EXPRESSES. 

20. — Anchored  at  Cape  Palmas.  The  natives 
here  were  alarmed  at  the  return  of  the  three 
ships ;  and  many  of  them  carried  away  their 
movables  into  the  woods.  News  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  towns  below  had  reached  them  sev- 
eral days  since.  They  have  a  simple  but  very  ef- 
fective system  of  expresses.  When  information 
of  great  interest  is  to  be  conveyed  from  tribe  to 
tribe,  one  of  their  swiftest  runners  is  despatched  ; 
who  makes  what  speed  he  can,  and  when  tired, 
intrusts  his  message  to  another.  Thus  it  is 
speeded  on,  without  a  moment's  delay.  Should 
a  runner  encounter  a  river  in  his  course,  he  shouts 
his  news  across ;  it  is  caught  up  on  the  other 
side,  and  immediately  sent  forward.  In  this 
manner,  intelligence  finds  its  way  along  the  coast 
with  marvellous  celerity. 


Great  Rain  Storm. — Prof.  Loomes,  of  New 
York,  states,  in  a  letter  to  Lieut.  Col.  Sabine,  as 
one  of  the  results  from  the  system  of  meteoro- 
logical observations  now  established  all  over  the 
United  States,  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
"  On  the  morning  of  Feb.  3,  1842,  rain  was  fall- 
ing throughout  nearly  every  portion  of  the  United 
States,  from  an  unknown  distance  in  the  Atlantic 
to  far  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  northward  to  an  unknown  distance  be- 
yond Lake  Superior.  The  area  upon  which  rain 
is  ascertained  to  have  been  simultaneously  falling 
was  more  than  1400  miles  in  a  north  and  south 
direction." 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE   GRAVE   OF    GRAY   THE   POET. 

1  had  spent  a  day  lately,  by  way  of  ovation  in 
honor  of  the  arrival  of  spring,  in  renewing  my 
acquaintance  with  the  beauties  of  Windsor  and 
Eton,  when  I  found  on  my  return  to  Slough  that 
I  was  just  too  late  for  the  railway  train.  There 
was  another  train,  however,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  I  set  myself  to  while  away  the  inter- 
mediate time  by  sauntering  up  and  down,  and  pon- 
dering on  the  objects  which  had  previously  en- 
gaged my  attention.  I  recalled  the  princely  towers 
of  Windsor,  the  parks,  and  the  Long  Walk  with 
its  three  miles  of  elms.  I  thought  of  FalstafFand 
Heme  the  hunter,  of  the  terrace  and  the  gardens, 
and  of  the  Vandyke  room  in  the  palace,  where  the 
long,  oval,  melancholy  countenance  of  Charles  I. 
is  repeated  by  the  exquisite  limner  till  the  features 
seem  to  be  graven  on  the  memory.  There  was 
also  the  neat  little  village  of  Datchet,  with  its 
meadows  fresh  and  green  in  the  spring  sunshine, 
the  cottages  nestling  under  the  protection  of  roy- 
alty, the  Thames  winding  slowly  in  the  midst,  and 
tall  Lombardy  poplars  shooting  up  here  and  there 
like  spires  among  the  massy  woods  and  rich  ver- 
dure. Certes,  the  land  is  goodly  and  fertile — 
excessive  and  dazzling  in  its  exuberance — the  per- 
fection of  cultivated  beauty — the  Eden  of  England. 
To  a  northern  eye,  it  is  almost 

too  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food. 
There  is  a  want  of  rough  and  barren  contrasts. 
A  gray  crag  or  a  towering  hill  would  be  an  advan- 
tage ;  but  the  natives,  who  love  comfort  and  ele- 
gance, find  change  enough  in  the  alternations  of 
the  seasons  and  the  weather.  Every  month  has 
its  peculiar  charms,  and  autumn  must  streak  glori- 
ously that  wide  expanse  of  foliage. 

Brilliant  as  was  the  retrospect  of  this  natural 
panorama,  elevated  and  idealized  by  the  imagina- 
tion— aided,  too,  by  the  moral  effects  of  ancient 
Eton  and  its  groups  of  schoolboys — I  felt  some- 
what baffled  and  dispirited  at  losing  my  convey- 
ance, and  having  to  wait  some  hours  in  forced  and 
solitary  contemplation.  In  this  dilemma,  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  one  of  the  men  engaged 
about  the  station.  These  liveried  functionaries 
are  generally  civil  and  fair-spoken  ;  for  railways 
are  certainly  one  of  the  few  public  things  that  are 
well  managed  in  this  busy  money-hunting  country. 
The  man  was  intelligent,  and  he  suggested  that  I 
had  plenty  of  time  to  walk  as  far  as  Stoke  Pogeis, 
and  see  the  monument  of  "the  celebrated  Mr. 
Gray,  the  poet."  Stoke  Pogeis  !  Name  un poeti- 
cal, yet  welcome — I  had  entirely  forgot  it.  There 
the  pensive,  fine-spirited  lyrical  poet  used  to  sojourn 
with  his  mother,  "Dorothy  Gray,  widow,"  and 
his  old  aunts.  There  he  wrote  his  humorous 
"  Long  Story,"  after  visiting  the  antique  mansion- 
house  where  "  my  grave  Lord  Keeper,"  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  once  "led  the  brawls,"  and  Sir 
Edward  Coke  studied  law — there  (at  tbe  said  vil- 
lage of  Stoke)  Gray  used  to  read  Greek  and  study 
botany,  noting  down  in  his  calendar  the  precise 
time  when  strawberries  ripened,  or  the  nightingale 
was  first  heard — there  he  completed  his  churchyard 
elegy,  laid  his  mother's  head  in  the  grave — and 
there  at  length  he  himself,  the  last  survivor  of  his 
race,  was  also  buried  "in  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection." 

In  another  minute  I  had  crossed  the  road,  and 
was  on  my  way  to  Stoke,  a  footpath  by  the  side 


of  the  dusty  highway,  with  relays  of  song-thrushes 
and  blackbirds  singing  cheerily  overhead.  The 
small  square  fields,  bounded  by  hedgerows,  and 
with  pollard  elms  at  the  sides,  are  peculiarly  char- 
acteristic of  the  English  rural  landscape.  Scottish 
fields  are  more  extensive,  and  the  farms  generally 
present  more  ploughed  land,  besides  being  enclosed 
by  hard  dry  stone  fences,  without  the  convenience 
of  footpath,  stile,  or  crossing.  These  common 
rights  are  jealously  guarded  in  England.  No 
"  little  tyrant  of  the  fields"  dare  shut  out  the  peo- 
ple from  their  immemorial  prescriptive  pathways. 

I  thought,  as  I  went  along,  of  the  sad,  chequered 
destiny  of  poets,  and  of  the  hallowed  ground  in 
which  they  rest  after  "  life's  fitful  fever."  Chaucer 
and  Spenser  "  sleep  well"  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
They  were  the  first  to  give  the  "  eternal  blazon" 
of  poetry  to  the  ancient  consecrated  walls,  and 
their  names  and  memory  stand  out  prominently 
amidst  the  mass  of  later  occupants.  Dryden  lies 
next  to  Chaucer,  and  next  to  him  is  Cowley — the 
"melancholy  Cowley,"  as  he  loved  to  call  him- 
self.    Near  Dryden  is  Francis  Beaumont — 

Fletcher's  associate,  Jonson's  friend  beloved — 

and  Jonson  himself,  "rare  Ben,"  sleeps  in  the 
silence  of  the  north  aisle.  Michael  Drayton,  too, 
is  in  the  abbey — the  witty  Prior,  and  the  easy  Gay 
— the  reserved,  yet  gentle  and  cultured  Addison — 
the  rugged,  warm-hearted  Johnson,  and,  in  the 
same  grave,  our  own  Thomas  Campbell.  Truly 
the  south  transept  of  that  old  minster  is  indeed  the 
Poets'  Corner.  The  name  is  immortal  above  all 
naming  of  priest,  verger,  or  architect !  Yet.  high 
and  solemn  as  is  the  repose  of  the  abbey,  enshrin- 
ing some  of  England's  most  precious  dust,  it  does 
seem  as  if,  after  Chaucer  and  Spenser — the  "  gray 
fathers"  of  the  temple — our  poets  would  sleep 
more  appropriately  apart,  each  in  his  chosen 
ground,  amidst  the  scenes  and  objects  connected 
with  his  history  and  genius.  The  individuality 
of  the  bard  is  thus  more  strictly  and  lovingly  pre- 
served. Shakspeare's  tomb  in  the  chancel  of  his 
native  church,  is  holier  ground  than  if  his  ashes 
were  mixed  with  those  of  even  the  loftiest  masters 
of  the  lyre.  He  has  the  whole  of  that  fine  con- 
ventual church,  the  murmurs  of  the  Avon,  and  the 
waving  of  its  trees,  for  his  monument  and  requiem 
— a  requiem  everlasting  and  unbroken.  Milton  was 
ever  in  the  heart  of  busy  London,  and  his  grave  is 
there,  half-desecrated  and  hidden  ;  but  that  close, 
low-roofed  church,  round  which  is  heard  the  con- 
stant stir  of  human  life,  appears  no  unmeet  sanctu- 
ary for  him  who  with  heavenly  aims  and  inspira- 
tion, yet  "  the  lowliest  duties  on  himself  did  lay," 
and  was  emphatically  a  worker  with  his  fellow- 
men  "in  populous  city  pent."  Let  the  voice  of 
praise,  the  anthem  clear,  arise  in  the  old  dim  edi- 
fice, and  his  majestic  spirit  seems  present  with  us  ! 
Pope,  in  the  little  church  of  Twickenham,  on  the 
margin  of  the  Thames — brimfull,  and  washing  the 
grassy  borders  of  his  ruined  villa — engrosses  all 
the  interest  of  the  spot,  and  is  inseparably,  in  death 
as  in  life,  identified  with  the  scene.  Thomson's 
grave  consecrates  the  shades  of  Richmond,  where 
he  dwelt — Byron  sleeps  near  Newstead  Abbey— 
and  Coleridge  and  Southey  within  the  shadow  of 
their  "  ancient  walks  and  daily  neighborhood." 
Scott  has  a  noble  grave  in  Dryburgh  Abbey — a 
Gothic  temple  for  his  sepulchre.  And  here,  in 
this  quiet  sequestered  country  churchyard  of  Stoke 
— in  the  open  air — is  the  grave  of  the  recluse  and 
contemplative  Gray. 
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There  never  was  a  more  appropriate  grave  for 
a  poet  than  Gray's  at  Stoke.  The  spot  is  so  com- 
pletely secluded,  and  so  still — the  church  old,  and 
covered  with  ivy — two  huge,  solemn-looking  yew 
trees  in  the  centre  of  the  little  churchyard — two 
thorn  trees,  now  in  blossom — and  no  gaudy  tombs 
or  decorations  to  intrude  poor  human  vanity  amidst 
the  thoughts  of  death  and  immortality.*  We 
enter  from  the  public  road  into  a  field  or  common, 
with  footpaths  striking  across  to  the  village  ;  and 
in  one  corner,  a  few  hundred  yards  off,  separated 
in  front  by  a  wire  fence,  on  the  sides  by  dark 
clumps  of  pine  trees,  are  the  church  and  church- 
yard. More  distant  to  the  left  is  Stoke  Park,  the 
magnificent  residence  of  Mr.  Penn,  a  descendant 
of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  which  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  manor-house  that  furnished  the 
subject  for  the  opening  of  the  Long  Story.  The 
lawn  and  park  stretch  out  till  they  meet  and  min- 
gle with  the  church  common,  and  are  tenanted 
by  a  goodly  herd  of  fallow-deer.  To  the  south, 
over  a  large  artificial  sheet  of  water,  is  seen  Wind- 
sor Castle,  beyond  which  Cooper's  Hill  and  the 
Forest  Woods  close  the  view.  A  high  fluted  col- 
umn, surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue,  commemo- 
rates the  fame  of  the  former  distinguished  possessor 
of  the  grounds,  the  great  constitutional  lawyer, 
Sir  Edward  Coke.  But  before  approaching  the 
church  or  mansion-house,  we  come  upon  a  monu- 
ment, (railed  in,  and  enclosing  flowers  and  aro- 
matic shrubs,)  being  a  large  sarcophagus,  sup- 
ported on  a  square  pedestal,  with  inscriptions  on 
marble  on  each  side.  One  of  these  tells  us  that 
the  monument  was  erected  A.  D.  1799,  in  honor  of 
Thomas  Gray,  "  among  the  scenery  celebrated  by 
that  great  lyrical  and  elegiac  poet."  Time  arid  the 
weather  have  effaced  the  remainder  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, but  on  the  other  panels  are  verses  from  the 
Elegy,  and  the  following  lines  from  the  Ode  on 
Eton  College : — 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers, 

That  crown  the  watery  glade, 

Ah,  happy  hills  !  ah,  pleasing  shade  ! 

Ah,  scenes  beloved  in  vain  ! 

Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ; 

I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 

A  momentary  bliss  bestow  ! 

And  this  calm,  reflective  "  bliss"  seems  to  enter 
the  soul  of  the  spectator  as  he  paces  these  inter- 
esting grounds.  The  grave  of  Gray  is  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  chancel  window.  It  is  a 
plain  tomb,  erected  by  the  poet  to  his  aunt  and 
mother,  the  sides  built  up  with  red  brick,  and  on 
the  top  a  blue  slab,  bearing  this  inscription  : — 

*Undcr  one  of  the  yew  trees  is  a  dark  square  tomb  to 
the  memory  of  a  lady,  Jemima,  the  wife  of  Captain 
Harrington  of  Seaforth,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Major  Douglas  of  Windsor,  and  niece  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Seaforth.  She  died  in  London  in  1820,  and  was 
interred,  as  the  tomb  states,  "  by  her  own  particular  de- 
sire, in  this  retired  spot."  On  the  grave  of  a  soldier, 
Captain  Thomas  Hay,  formerly  of  Slough,  is  the  follow- 
ing somewhat  doubtful  eulogy : — 

"  The  aged  soldier  is  in  peace  and  joy  ; 
And  heavenly  notes  of  praise,  without  alloy, 

Pail  soft  upon  his  ear. 
Where  creeps  the  deathless  ivy  o'er  his  head, 
He  soft  reclines  upon  his  mossy  bed, 

A  stranger  now  to  fear." 

In  the  English  country  churchyards,  we  find  few  tomb- 
stones a  century  old,  and  indeed  few  at  all.  The  graves, 
however,  are  decently  bound  with  brier,  and  kept  free 
from  weeds. 


"  In  the  vault  beneath  are  deposited,  in  hope  of 
a  joyful  resurrection,  the  remains  of  Mary  Antro- 
bus.  She  died  unmarried  November  5,  1749, 
aged  66. 

"  In  the  same  pious  confidence,  beside  her 
friend  and  sister,  here  sleep  the  remains  of 
Dorothy  Gray,  widow,  the  careful,  and  tender 
mother  of  many  children,  one  of  whom  alone  had 
the  misfortune  to  survive  her.  She  died  March 
11,  1753,  aged  67." 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  poet  on  the  stone ; 
but  a  former  vicar  of  the  parish  (whose  tomb, 
exactly  similar,  is  close  to  the  other)  inserted  a 
tablet  with  the  subjoined  inscription  at  the  foot  of 
the  chancel  window  : — 

"  Opposite  to  this  stone,  in  the  same  tomb  upon 
which  he  has  so  feelingly  recorded  his  grief  at 
the  loss  of  a  beloved  parent,  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  Thomas  Gray,  the  author  of  the 
'  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,'  &c. 
He  was  buried  August  fi,  1771." 

HonoT  to  Mr.  Granville  Penn  for  his  monument, 
and  no  less  to  the  vicar  for  his  lowly  tablet! 
They  merit  the  thanks  of  all  pilgrims  to  the  shrine 
of  virtue  and  genius.  The  vicar  died  in  1780, 
and  most  probably  read  the  funeral  service  over 
the  remains  of  the  poet,  when  they  were  laid  in 
the  same  grave  with  his  tender  parent,  whose 
name  he  never  mentioned  without  a  sigh. 

Gray's  affection  for  his  mother  seems  to  have 
been  as  strong  and  lasting  as  the  filial  piety  of 
Pope,  which  forms  so  fine  a  trait  in  his  character. 
Philip  Gray,  the  father,  was  harsh  and  inhuman, 
and  contributed  nothing  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
family.  His  wife  was  partner  with  her  sister  in  a 
millinery  business,  from  the  profits  of  which  she 
maintained  herself  and  children,  providing  every- 
thing for  her  distinguished  son  whilst  he  was  at 
Eton  school,  and  afterwards  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  Gray,  we  are  told,  owed  his  life  to 
a  memorable  instance  of  the  love  and  courage  of 
his  mother,  who  removed  a  paroxysm  with  which 
he  was  attacked  in  his  infancy,  by  opening  a  vein 
with  her  own  hand.  Her  attention  was  unfaltering 
— her  sacrifices  great,  though  silent.  And  she 
lived  to  see  her  son  a  finished  scholar  and  gentle- 
man, and  author  of  the  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard. The  last  was  surely  an  over-payment  of 
delight. 

The  people  of  Stoke  claim  the  Elegy,  as  per- 
taining to  their  churchyard,  while  others  assign  it 
to  the  village  of  Granchester,  near  Cambridge. 
The  latter  seems  to  have  the  preferable  right. 
Gray  commenced  the  poem  at  Cambridge :  his 
evening  walk  was  often  extended  to  Granchester, 
two  miles  from  his  Alma  Mater,  and  the  great 
hell  of  St.  Mary's  would  have  formed  the  curfew 
of  his  imagination.  There  are  no  "  rugged  elms" 
in  the  churchyard  of  Stoke,  and  scarcely  a  stone 
with  "  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture 
decked"  of  the  requisite  age.  At  Stoke,  how- 
ever, the  poem  was  finished,  and  received  the 
last  corrections  of  the  author.  Writing  to  Wal- 
pole,  June  10,  1750,  he  says,  "  I  have  been  here 
at  Stoke  a  few  days,  (where  I  shall  continue  good 
part  of  the  summer,)  and  having  put  an  end  to  a 
thing  whose  beginning  you  have  seen  long  ago,  I 
immediately  send  it  to  you."  Walpole  handed 
about  the  manuscript  with  great  applause  among 
the  higher  circles  of  society  :  it  was  printed  by 
Dodsley,  and  soon  circulated  with  a  rapidity  that 
astonished  the  timid  and  sensitive  poet.  But  per- 
haps the  most  striking  and   interesting  proof  of 
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the  popularity  of  the  poem  is  afforded  by  a  touch- 
ing and  beautiful  incident  related  in  Playfair's 
life  of  Professor  Robison.  Robison,  when  em- 
ployed as  an  engineer  in  the  army  under  General 
Wolfe,  happened  to  be  on  duty  in  the  boat  in 
which  the  general  went  to  visit  some  of  his  posts 
the  night  hefore  the  battle  which  was  expected  to 
be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  The 
evening  was  fine,  and  the  scene,  considering  the 
work  they  were  engaged  in,  and  the  morning  to 
which  they  were  looking  forward,  sufficiently  im- 
pressive. As  they  rowed  along,  the  general  with 
much  feeling  repeated  nearly  the  whole  of  Gray's 


riages  oh  the  railway  platform  above,  wilj  travel 
with  less  noise  than  an  omnibus  or  wagon  on  the 
roadway  below.  The  new  Epsom  Atmospheric 
line  crosses  the  Croydon  upon  a  similar  framework 
to  that  proposed,  but  of  wood  instead  of  iron  ;  so 
that  the  practicability  of  the  scheme  is  only  a 
question  of  cost.  The  plan,  if  carried  out,  with 
due  regard  to  economical  considerations,  promises 
to  give  a  great  impulse  to  structural  improvements 
generally.  Railway  companies,  when  they  require 
termini  in  towns,  will  give  the  public  the  benefit 
of  new  streets ;  and  new  thoroughfares  will  be 
opened  where  they  are  much  required,  without 


Elegy  to  an  officer  who  sat  with  him  at  the  stern  I  that  aid  from  government  which  it  is  often  fruitless 

to  ask  or  expect. 

Popular  Scientific  Education. — Our  argu- 
ment for  popular  education  has  included  the  neces- 
sity of  such  special  instruction  as  may  fit  the 
masses  for  the  particular  accidents  of  industrial 
life  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  tend  to  the 
full  development  of  the  varying  resources  of  vari- 
ous neighborhoods.  We  see,  with  satisfaction, 
therefore,  the  attempts  making  to  establish  Wer- 
nerian  schools  in  the  Welsh  principality,  for  the 
study  of  mineralogy  and  mining  ;  in  districts  that 
yield  largely  to  the  wealth  of  England,  by  the 
labor  which  such  knowledge  as  they  profess  to 
give  should  lighten  and  direct.  The  annual  value 
of  iron  produced  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  is 
equal  to  eight  millions  sterling  ;  and  of  this  sum, 
five  millions  are  produced  in  Wales  alone — an 
amount  equal  to  the  produce  of  the  whole  of  con- 
tinental Europe.  A  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the 
workman,  of  the  properties  and  accidents  of  the 
materials  in  which  he  works  is  important  as  well 
to  economy  of  production  as  to  the  diminution  of 
the  perils  amid  which  the  miner  pursues  his  labo- 
rious calling.  Mr.  Solomon  Gibson,  a  brother, 
we  believe,  of  Mr.  Gibson,  the  sculptor-academi- 
cian, is  an  active  promoter  of  this  good  cause  ;  and 
to  his  efforts  and  views  we  call  the  attention  of  the 
friends  of  the  principality — and  that  of  the  govern- 
ment. 


of  the  boat,  adding,  as  he  concluded,  that  "he 
would  prefer  being  the  author  of  that  poem  to  the 
glory  of  beating  the  French  to-morrow."  We 
hope  Gray  heard  of  this  incident.  It  would 
spread  a  momentary  sunshine  over  his  cloistered 
cell,  superior  even  to  the  visions  of  his  classic 
imagination. 

I  ieft  Stoke  just  at  the  "  parting  hour  of  day," 
when  the  scene  in  some  degree  realized  the  rural 
imagery  of  the  Elegy,  so  true  to  English  country 
life.  No  one  had  been  near  while  I  pored  over 
the  tombs — there  was  no  porteress  at  the  gate, 
"to  show  the  place"  and  solicit  a  gratuity;  I 
could  see  in  the  distance  the  "  lowing  herd,"  and 
the  ploughman  plodding  homewards.  There  was 
•a  "  solemn  stillness"  in  the  air,  except  where  the 
rooks  cawed  among  the  high  trees  at  Stoke  Park, 
or  lighted  on  the  old  square  tower  and  wooden 
spire  of  the  church.  The  yew  trees  looked  more 
dark  and  gloomy ;  but  there  was  a  mellow  light 
and  delicious  coolness  on  the  green  open  common. 
The  deer  were  as  tame  and  quiet  as  the  inanimate 
objects  around  ;  and  the  whole  seemed  a  picture 
of  still  life,  over  which  poetry  and  religion  had 
shed  their  softest  and  selectest  influence. 


MISCELLANY. 
Railway  through  London. — A  new  railway 
project  is  announced,  of  some  novelty  in  principle  ; 
which,  if  successful  in  its  application,  is  likely  to 
be  attended  with  important  results.  A  company 
has  been  organized  to  connect  the  Blackwall  rail- 
way with  the  west  end  of  London,  partly  by  means 
of  an  embankment  along  the  river,  and  partly  by  a 
new  street  nearly  as  wide  as  Regent-street,  run- 
ning parallel  with,  and  between  Cannon-street  and 
Thames-street,  from  Blackfriars  bridge  to  White- 
chapel.  It  is  proposed  that  the  railway  shall  be 
carried  along  the  middle  of  this  new  street,  upon  a 
framework  of  iron  girders,  18  feet  in  height,  sup- 
ported by  columns  along  the  side  pavement,  re- 
sembling in  effect  those  of  the  Quadrant,  and  leav- 
ing beneath  a  roadway  of  corresponding  width  for 
the  ordinary  traffic.  The  object  is  to  open  building 
frontages  throughout  the  whole  line,  of  a  saleable 
value  sufficient  nearly  to  defray  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing the  inferior  property  required  to  be  re- 
moved. It  is  calculated  that  the  new  street  will 
create  10,800  feet  of  building  frontage,  which  if 
let  at  21.  2s.  per  foot,  and  the  ground  rents  after- 
wards sold  at  thirty  years  purchase,  will  produce 
£680,000 — an  amount  almost  equal,  it  is  said,  to 
the  estimated  outlay  : — but  in  Moorgate-street  and 
Gresham-street,  the  price  obtained  for  building 
plots  was  often,  we  are  informed,  4Z.  and  51.  per 
foot,  instead  of  21.  2s.,  and  a  larger  sum  than 
.£680,000  may  therefore  be  realized.  The  atmos- 
pheric system  is  to  be  adopted — so  that  the  car- 


HlSTORV    OF    THE   JeWS    IN    GREAT  BRITAIN. — 

Several  members  of  the  Jewish  and  General  Lite- 
rary Institution,  noticed  heretofore,  have  submitted 
a  plan  to  its  committee,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
collect  materials  towards  the  history  and  statistics 
of  the  Jews  in  Great  Britain,  from  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  island.  A  sum  of  at  least  £100 
is  to  be  subscribed,  for  five  years — £100  per  an- 
num to  be  the  salary  of  a  competent  scholar,  who 
is  to  devote  four  years  exclusively  to  the  collecting 
of  materials,  both  from  printed  books  and  from  the 
MS.  records  of  the  realm.  As  the  former  are  to 
include  the  Rabbinical  writings,  the  scholar  to  be 
selected  must  not  only  be  fully  conversant  with  the 
middle-age  Latin  and  Norman-French,  but  also 
with  the  compound  idiom  known  under  the  name 
of  Rabbinical  Hebrew.  The  materials  thus  col- 
lected are  to  be  deposited  with  the  Literary  Insti- 
tution, and  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  and  study 
of  all  persons  who  may  wish  to  compete  for  the 
prize  of  £100,  which  is  to  be  awarded,  in  the  sixth 
year,  to  the  author  of  the  best  history  of  the  Jews 
in  Great  Britain.  Foreign  scholars  who  may  wish 
to  compete  for  the  prize,  are  to  be  supplied  with 
copies  of  the  materials  free  of  any  expense. 

Winds  of  the  St.  Lawrence. — Royal  Society, 
June  19. — "  On  the  Connexion  between  the  Winds 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Movements   of  the 
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Barometer,"  by  W.  Kelly,  M.D..  Surgeon  R.N., 
attached  to  the  Naval  Surveying  Party  on  the 
River  St.  Lawrence. — The  author  adduces  a 
great  number  of  observations,  which  are  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  has  always  a  tendency 
to  fall  when  the  wind  is  strong.  During  a  period 
of  fifteen  years  passed  in  the  Gulf  and  River  St. 
Lawrence,  he  found  that  the  barometer  as  fre- 
quently rises  as  falls  under  the  prevalence  of  a 
strong  wind  ;  and  that  the  winds  often  blew  with  a 
greater  force  with  a  rising  than  with  a  falling 
barometer.  He  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of 
the  progress  and  course  of  various  gales  which 
came  under  his  observation  during  that  period, 
and  from  which  he  infers  the  existence  of  a  steady 
connexion  between  the  prevailing  winds  of  this 
region  and  the  movements  of  the  barometer,  and 
enters  into  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  in  which  that 
instrument  is  affected  by  them.  The  extensive 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  bounded  at  its 
lower  part,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles,  by 
ranges  of  hills,  rising  on  each  side  to  a  consider- 
able elevation.  Within  this  space  the  ordinary 
winds  follow  the  course  of  the  river ;  and  in  al- 
most every  instance  where  they  approach  from 
windward,  the  barometer  rises  with  them ;  and 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wind  approaches 
from  leeward,  the  barometer  not  only  falls  before 
the  arrival  of  the  wind,  but  continues  to  fall  until 
it  has  subsided.  An  appendix  is  subjoined,  con- 
taining extracts  from  the  tabular  register  of  the 
barometer  and  winds  at  various  points  in  the  val- 
ley of -the  St.  Lawrence,  during  the  years  1834, 
and  1835,  accompanied  by  remarks  on  different 
points  deserving  notice  in  particular  cases. 

Strength  of  Beams. — Institute  of  British 
Architects,  June  23. — A  paper  was  read  by  C. 
Parker,  "  On  the  Proportions  of  the  Beams  used 
by  Ancient  and  Modern  Architects." — The  paper 
commenced  by  comparing  the  strength  of  the 
square  and  the  strongest  beam  that  could  be  cut 
out  of  a  round  tree,  and  contrasting  the  propor- 
tions with  the  usual  forms  which  ancient  and  mod- 
ern architects  adopt  in  beams,  the  former  making 
the  breadth,  and  tbe  latter  the  depth,  the  element 
of  strength.  It  then  traced  the  views  that  differ- 
ent nations  have  held  and  practised  in  their  con- 
structive operations.  It  stated  that  the  Egyptians 
preferred  the  square  form  of  bearing  beam,  which 
proportion  was  used  in  Solomon's  palace,  and 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  rectangle 
placed  horizontally.  It  then  remarked  that  in  all 
the  timber  buildings  erected  before  and  after  the 
Norman  conquest,  the  breadth  of  a  beam  was 
placed  to  resist  an  opposing  force,  and  so  contin- 
ued to  be  used  in  the  rebuilding  of  London  after 
the  fire  in  1666.  Prior  to  this  date,  the  system 
of  double  framing  was  introduced  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  changing  the  proportion  of  timbers,  made 
the  depth  preferred  to  the  breadth,  which  view  is 
now  thought  correct.  The  diversity  of  opinions 
thus  shown,  induced  the  following  experiments, 
which  were  made  with  iron,  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  specimens  in  wood  of  equal  strength. 
The  object  was  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  increasing 
two,  three,  or  more  times  the  breadth  of  a  beam — 
also  of  increasing  the  like  number  of  times  the 
depth  of  a  beam,  and  the  comparative  strength  of 
two  separate  and  one  compact  beam  of  equal 
weights.  The  result  showed  that  every  addition 
made  to  the  breadth,  was  attended  by  a  decrease 


of  the  bearing  power  in  the  ratio  of  1-7  to  2-7  as 
the  case  might  be,  whilst  a  contrary  effect  attended 
the  enlargement  of  the  depth  ;  also  that  two  sep- 
arate beams  were  much  weaker  than  one  compact 
beam. 

Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. — June  16. — One 
of  the  first  papers  read  was  a  communication  from 
M.  Boussingault  on  the  formation  of  fat  in  the 
animal  system. — A  paper  was  received  from  M. 
Philippar,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  corn  lands  in 
France. — Mr.  Meigs,  of  Pennsylvania,  read  a 
paper  on  the  means  of  curing  the  cyanose,  or  blue 
malady,  of  new-born  children.  If,  says  Mr.  Meig3, 
after  a  scientific  description  of  this  malady  and  its 
causes,  the  child  be  turned  upon  its  right  side, 
with  the  body  and  head  rather  elevated,  the  arte- 
ries will  frequently  be  filled  with  only  oxygenated 
blood,  and  the  blue  color  will  disappear.  He 
states  that  by  this  simple  method  he  has  saved 
from  death  from  50  to  60  children  out  of  100, 
whereas  all  other  modes  of  treatment  have  hith- 
erto been  unsuccessful. — A  paper  on  aneurism  was 
read  by  M.  A.  BeVard. — June  23. — Previously  to 
the  reading  of  the  papers  the  Academy  elected  M. 
S£guin  a  corresponding  member  in  the  section  of 
mechanics,  in  the  room  of  M.  Fossombroni. — 
Several  communications  were  read  on  the  polari- 
zation of  light;  one  by  M.  Biot. — A  paper  was 
received  from  M.  Martenz,  stating  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  means  of  carrying  on  the  Daguerreo- 
type process  on  a  gigantic  scale.  He  can,  he 
says,  Daguerreotype  an  entire  panorama,  embrac- 
ing 150  degrees  !  !  His  process  consists  in  curv- 
ing the  metallic  plate,  and  causing  the  lens  which 
reflects  the  landscape  to  turn  by  clockwork.  The 
lens,  in  turning,  passes  over  on  one  side  the  whole 
space  to  be  Daguerreotyped,  and  on  the  other  side 
moves  the  refracted  luminous  cone  to  the  plate,  to 
which  the  objects  are  successively  conveyed. — As 
usual,  there  were  communications  respecting  rail- 
ways. M.  Pecqueur  made  some  further  remarks 
in  favor  of  his  railroad  with  compressed  air  ;  M. 
Coche  proposes  some  ameliorations  in  the  tubes 
of  locomotives  ;  M.  Grenier  talks  of  a  partition  of 
safety  between  the  rails  of  a  road  ;  and  M.  Arago 
entered  into  details  on  the  means  of  closing  the 
longitudinal  opening  of  the  tube  of  atmospheric 
railroads. — M.  Chazallon  presented  some  observa- 
tions on  the  tides  of  Akarva,  in  New  Zealand. 
He  concludes  that  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the 
tides  increases  with  the  declination,  and  that  the 
action  of  the  moon  appears  to  increase  in  propor- 
tion as  the  distance  at  the  south  pole  diminishes. 
— A  paper  was  received  from  M.  Costa,  on  an 
inquiry  which  he  is  about  to  make  for  the  Bolivian 
government,  with  a  view  to  shorten  the  distance 
which  separates  that  country  from  Europe.  In- 
stead of  cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
it  is  proposed  to  render  the  Amazon  river  naviga- 
ble on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cordilleras. — M. 
Ramon  de  la  Sagra  presented  a  pamphlet,  in 
Spanish,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  on 
the  coast  of  Andalusia.  This  cultivation,  it  ap- 
pears, is  of  very  old  date,  and  there  are  at  this 
moment  nine  manufactories  at  work,  supplying 
more  than  30  millions  of  pounds  per  year.  Two 
sorts  of  cane  are  grown — the  small  sort  called 
criofe,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  larger  cane  of 
St.  Domingo,  which  was  introduced  in  1816.  M. 
de  la  Sagra  thinks  it  would  be  easy  to  raise  in 
Spain  the  quantity  of  sugar  consumed  in  that 
country. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

We  left  our  party  making  way  from  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  to  Tortoni's,  in  two  or  three  cabrio- 
lets and  a  citadine.  The  human  contents  of  these 
vehicles,  Lady  Di,  as  peacemaker-general,  had 
coupled  together  as  best  suited  her  own  caprice, 
amusement,  and  convenience.  Her  arrange- 
ments had  probably  met  with  the  secret  approba- 
tion of  at  least  one  pair.  Miss  Luke  did,  indeed, 
hesitate  for  one  second,  and  look  to  her  mother 
for  sanction,  in  scampering  off  with  her  old  play- 
mate, James  Wilson,  now  a  tall  young  man  ;  but 
the  encouraging  smirk  and  wink  of  her  guardian, 
Bailie  Pirgivie,  led  her,  in  the  next,  gracefully  to 
submit  to  the  fate  Lady  Di  had  good-naturedly 
assigned  her. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  recollection  of  the 
"  courteous  reader,"  that  this  party  consisted  of 
Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  bride-elect ;  Colonel  Rigby 
Blake,  bridegroom  ditto  ;  Lady  Diana  Corscaden, 
relict  of  that  Sir  Dermot  Corscaden,  whose  terri- 
torial titles  once  tripped  so  glibly  over  the  tongue 
of  Mrs.  Luke ;  the  great  Western  heiress>  Miss 
Mysie  Luke  ;  her  guardian,  the  Glasgow  magis- 
trate ;  Mr.  James  Wilson,  student  of  medicine  ; 
and  a  few  stray  French  walking  gentlemen,  in 
nominal  attendance  upon  Lady  Di,  but  devoted  to 
all  the  ladies  present,  and  also  very  civil  to  the 
Scottish  strangers.  In  respect  for  the  king's 
peace,  the  humorous  mortification  of  her  particu- 
lar friend,  Colonel  Rigby,  and  her  own  amuse- 
ment, Lady  Di  had  secured  Mrs.  Luke,  Bob  Pir- 
givie, and  the  best  vehicle,  to  her  own  share. 

"  How  delightful  such  fortuitous  meetings  of 
old  friends!"  exclaimed  her  ladyship,  settling 
herself  much  at  large  between  thebride  and  the 
Glasgow  ex-magistrate,  and  occupying  the  full 
space  in  the  crowded  vehicle,  to  which  she  might 
be  entitled  from  her  rank,  though  much  less 
would  have  sufficed  for  her  personal  accommoda- 
tion. "  I  am  certain,  sir,  that  you  have  come  to 
Paris,  after  all,  on  purpose  to  give  our  friend, 
Mrs.  Luke,  away,  to-morrow  morning."  This 
was  said  in  an  affected  whisper. 

"  Fling  her  away,  ye  mean,  madam,"  replied 
the  bailie  with  much  vivacity.  "  But  no — on  my 
word,  I  still  think  mair  o'  her — whatever  she  may 
do  o' hersel'.  O  Bawby,  woman!" — but  here 
the  honest  man,  recollecting  how  vulgar  and  out 
of  order  he  was,  continued  his  adjurations  in 
rather  purer  English,  while,  with  more  earnest- 
ness than  good-breeding,  he  leant  past  the  inter- 
vening lady,  with  a  look  and  voice  so  deprecating 
and  regretful,  and  a  little  pathetic  shake  of  the 
head,  which,  taken  all  together,  found  a  way  to 
the  agitated  heart  of  our  heroine.  At  that  mo- 
ment, she  would  willingly  have  given  half  her 
dower,  and  all  her  bridal  laces,  and  orange-flow- 
ers, and  hopes  from  the  ambassador's  chapel,  to 
be  once  again  safe  in  Ayrshire,  and  in  the  modest 
privacy  of  her  proper  home.  High  as  her  spirit 
was,  she  was  unable,  at  the  moment,  to  resent 
this  public  remonstrance  or  lecture  from  her  old 
friend.  The  whole  morning  had  been  to  her  a 
series  of  mortifications  and  provoking  accidents. 
The  distress  and  shame  of  her  woman-grown 
daughter  ;  her  own  quick  and  very  painful  feeling 
of  the  loud,  obstreperous,  indelicate  laugh  with 
which  her  bridegroom  had  greeted  the  public  mis- 
take of  her  daughter  for  his  bride  ;  the  reproach- 
ful, and  yet  pitying  looks  and  tones  of  one  of  her 
truest  and  oldest  friends,  vulgar  and  under-bred  as 
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he  unhappily  was ;  the  heaxt\es3  persiflage  of  her 
noble  and  high-bred  patroness,  Lady  Di — were, 
taken  together,  overwhelming  enough,  without 
the  inexplicable  and  insulting  conduct  of  the 
"  Hawgreen  family."  Cut  by  them  so  openly, 
even  in  her  super-refined  and  sublimated  state  ; 
graced  by  fashionable  society,  and  accomplished 
by  travel ;  the  mother,  too,  of  a  considerable 
heiress ;  and  here  in  Paris  in  a  condition  to  repay 
the  former  condescending  kindnesses  of  those 
provincial  gentry,  by  the  patronage  and  counte- 
nance which  Mrs.  Colonel  Rigby  Blake  had 
now  the  power  of  extending  to  the  former  ac- 
quaintances of  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  ; — this,  though 
her  mind  was  filled  with  many  doubts,  sorrows, 
and  perplexities,  was  perhaps  the  subject  that 
pressed  the  heaviest  upon  her  thoughts.  Then, 
there  was  not  merely  the  caprices  and  aristocratic 
hauteur  with  which  Lady  Di  was  seized  by  fits 
and  starts,  but  her  actual  insolent  contempt  to  be 
endured,  as  on  this  morning: — and  all  for  what? 
Reason,  making  its  calm  authoritative  voice  heard 
in  this  pause  of  mortified  self-love,  prompted  such 
answers  to  this  interrogatory  as  made  the  lady 
turn  her  eyes  from  time  to  time  for  an  instant 
upon  her  old  friend — the  living  representative  of 
so  many  recollections,  that,  in  spite  of  her,  could 
not  be  indifferent  to  her  heart,  of  a  mode  of  liv- 
ing which,  though  much  less  distinguished,  (even 
now  she  confessed  that,)  was  probably  as  happy — 
certainly  more  safe. 

Those  disturbed,  wandering  looks  could  not  be 
misconstrued.  Yet  the  worthy  bailie  was  doubt- 
ful, as  he  listened  in  distraction  to  the  voluble 
chat  of  Lady  Di,  whether  he  read  them  aright. 
Squeezed  up  into  a  corner  of  the  carriage,  her 
demi-veil  gathered  in  thick  folds  over  her  care- 
worn, if  well-rouged  face,  it  was  but  too  evident 
that  Mrs.  Luke  was  unhappy,  and  the  bailie  ven- 
tured at  last  to  assign  her  distracted  and  anxious 
glances  to  the  true  motive — the  desire  of  extri- 
cating herself  from  her  dangerous  and  ridiculous 
position,  if  she  possessed  sufficient  magnanimity 
and  candor  to  own  a  folly,  and  the  moral  courage 
requisite  to  burst  from  her  thraldom.  To  gain, 
by  any  means,  a  little  longer  time,  appeared  the 
first  thing  needful ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Luke  had  taken 
no  share  in  the  general  conversation,  he  threw 
out  a  hint,  in  talking  aside  with  her  companion — 
"  If  the  gallant  colonel  would  defer  his  happiness, 
were  it  but  for  a  day,  to  allow  a  body  time  to  get 
a  decent  shoot,"  (suit,)  said  the  bailie,  "  one 
might  attend  him." 

"  So  you  are  thinking  of  going  out,  after  all !" 
cried  the  lady,  between  surprise  and  amusement— 
"  like  Blake  himself— as  ready  for  war  as  for 
love.  But  are  you  not  a  faithless  man,  to  harbor 
such  sanguinary  designs,  after  I  had  bound  you 
over  '?" 

Comprehending  the  mistake,  at  which  poor 
Mrs.  Luke  forced  a  ghastly  grin,  the  bailie  laugh- 
ed heartily,  crying,  "  Faithful  as  steel,  my  leddy  ; 
but  I  must  have  my  shoot  first,  for  all  that." 

"  A  shot  at  Rigby  before  attending  his  bride  to 
the  altar!"  Mrs.  Luke  writhed.  "In  a  wild 
Irishman  one  might  understand  this ;  but  in  you, 
sir,  a  staid,  sensible  native  of  a  staid,  sensible  na- 
tion ! — Have  you  learned  anything  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  Blake? — What  say  you  to  this  freak, 
Mrs.  Luke  1 — We  cannot  permit  it ;  it  would  be 
the  talk  of  all  Paris." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it,"  returned  Mrs. 
Luke,  with  a  peevish  impatience;   "I  have  no 
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taste  at  any  time  for  jokes,  and  must  beg  to  be 
driven  home — the  heat  of  this  day  has  given  me  a 
torturing  headache." 

"The  heat,  and  perhaps  the  dust  of  the  day," 
said  her  ladyship,  emphatically ;  "  but  I  never 
yet  saw  a  bride  without  a  threatening,  at  least,  of 
headache — 't  is  better  than  qualms  and  heartache." 
Her  ladyship  deluged  the  temples  of  her  suffering 
friend  with  Eau  die  Cologne.  "  You  remember 
our  sporting  engagement  of  this  morning  ? — Tor- 
toni's  is  still  four  good  hours  ofF." 

"Sporting  engagement!"  muttered  the  rude 
Glasgow  man. 

"Pray  don't  apply  that  name,  bride,  to  me 
again,  Lady  Diana,"  said  Mrs.  Luke  rallying; 
"  I  detest  a  word  so  unsuitable  to  my  age — so 
discordant  with  all  my  present  feelings."  Lady 
Di  stared  ;  Bailie  Pirgivie  chuckled,  and  took  a 
triumphant  pinch  of  rappee. 

"Our  friend  is  a  little  nervous  today,"  said 
Lady  Di.  "  I  see  how  it  is — but  we  must  sup- 
port her  spirits." 

"It  must  be  a  dowie  bridal  that  does  not  find 
spirits  to  support  itself,  my  lady ;  though  I  can 
well  understand  that  a  woman  come  to  the  years 
of  discretion,  upon  the  eve  of,  to  her,  so  awful  a 
change,  may  wish  to  commune  with  her  ain 
heart,  and  consult  her  pillow  in  her  secret  cham- 
ber, instead  of  gallanting  about : — so,  I  think  we 
would  show  real  friendship  by  leaving  Mrs.  Luke 
to  herself  this  afternoon  ;"  and  he  turned  to  that 
lady  whispering,  "  Better  rue  sit  as  rue  flit, 
ma — dame  ;  marry  in  haste,  and  repent  at  leisure  ; 
tie  you  nae  knot  wi'  the  tongue  ye  canna  loose 
wi'  the  teeth  ;"  all  of  which  warnings  fell  like  so 
:much  of  the  Esquimaux  or  Mohawk  language 
upon  the  ear  of  Lady  Diana.  "But  I'm  sworn 
soo  to  quat  your  leddyship,  however,"  continued 
he  briskly ;  "  as  ye  bound  me,  ye  are  obligated  to 
loose  me — go  we  to  Mounsheer  Tortoni's,  or  wher- 
ever else."  This  was  said  with  Bob  Pirgivie 's 
most  gallant  air. 

"  Quat  me !  you  most  droll,  diverting  person  ; 
pray,  what  does  quat  mean  I  My  dear  Mrs.  Luke, 
'  will  you  interpret?" 

"  Nothing — really  nothing,"  cried  the  distracted 
bride-elect,  more  and  more  overpowered  by  the 
exigencies  of  her  condition,  and  now  haunted  by 
the  idea  that  the  Hawgreens  had  learned  some- 
thing very  bad — something,  indeed,  like  the  shap- 
ings of  her  own  indistinct  fears — about  her  future 
husband,  or  her  own  conduct;  and,  in  a  sort  of 
desperation,  she  cried  out — "At  what  a  snail's 
pace  that  fellow  drives !  What  on  earth,  Mr.  Pir- 
givie, has  brought  such  quiet  people  as  the  Haw- 
greens to  Paris,  at  this  time'?" 

"  Cannot  be  just  preceese,  ma — dame  ;  perhaps 
to  look  for  husbands  to  the  young  leddies,  as  that 
appears  a  plentier  commodity  in  Paris  than  Scot- 
land— that  is,  taking  quantity  for  quality." 

Mrs.  Luke  reddened  through  her  rouge.  "  That 
was  the  Indian  brother,  the  officer  brother,  we  saw 
with  them — was  it  not?  I  was  sure  he  was  Eng- 
lish, Lady  Di,  when  we  saw  him  last  night  in  the 
square." 

"  He  is  a  rather  distinguished  looking  person," 
3aid  Lady  Di,  languidly. 

"  Ye  were  quite  correct,"  put  in  the  bailie ; 
"though  I  thought  he  must  have  been  mistaken 
when  he  told  us — that 's  James  Wilson  and  myself, 
who  breakfasted  with  the  Hawgreen  ladies  this 
morning — that  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  in  such 
a  place." 


Breakfasted  with  the  Hawgreens !  A  vulgar 
third-rate  manufacturer,  and  a  poor  student,  ad- 
mitted to  the  intimate,  the  social  family-meal — 
and,  by  those  who  cut  her  ! — her  ! 

"  Where  did  the  gentleman  imagine  he  saw  me  ? 
for  I  had  not  the  honor  of  being  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him,  while  on  a  footing  of  very 
friendly  intimacy  with  his  family." 

This  remark  was,  no  doubt,  partly  levelled  at 
Lady  Di.  It  is  not  in  one  day  that  the  demon  of 
ambitious  vanity  is  to  be  exorcised  from  woman's 
bosom.  This  spirit  is  of  the  kind  which  goeth  not 
forth  save  by  repeated  and  bitter  mortifications. 

"  Ay,  but  he  has  seen  you,  though — and  to  good 
advantage — for  it  was  at  our  last  Largs  Regatta, 
that  took  place  before  the  death  of  poor  Mark,  he 
said  ye  were  the  handsomest  woman — that 's  of 
your  years — present  on  that  day,  gentle  or  simple, 
from  the  three  counties,  forby  Argyle." 

Mrs.  Luke  drew  up,  and  blushed  with  gratified 
feeling.  "Of  her  years" — that,  to  be  sure,  was 
an  awkward  expression,  and,  therefore,  more  like 
to  be  the  bailie's  own  conscientious  qualifier,  than 
the  phrase  of  a  gallant  soldier.  Her  feelings  took 
a  new,  though  very  natural  direction.  She  would, 
at  the  moment,  have  gladly  foregone  all  her  per- 
sonal expectations,  to  have  seen  herself  the  mother- 
in-law  of  young  Hawgreen ! 

"  The  young  gentleman  has  a  very  polite  mem- 
ory," she  said,  with  affected  humility,  "  at  so  long 
a  distance  of  time." 

"  I  denied  altogether  its  being  you,  ma — dame, 
who  was  seen  at  untimeous  hours  with,  as  he 
alleged,  that  runagate  scamp,  Sir  Ogilvy  Fletcher, 
and  some  other   notorious  card-player   or  dicer ; 

and but  we  '11  say  no  more  about  it.     It  must 

have  been  all  mistake;  though,  it  seems,  about 
that  Pawlace-Royal  ye  may  see  leddies  no  just 
meickle  better  than  they  should  be,  along  with 
others  who  may  have,  perhaps,  more  character  left 
than  sense  to  guide  it,  a'  helter-skelter  through- 
other;  good,  bad,  and  indifferent."  Mrs.  Luke 
looked  abashed,  and,  indeed,  extremely  uneasy; 
while  Lady  Di,  from  threatening  anger,  passed  at 
once  to  scoffing  mirth. 

"  I  should  have  imagined  a  young  man  of  this 
gentleman's  appearance  not  so  perfectly  infan- 
tine !"  she  cried.  "  Does  he  imagine  that  women 
of  reputation  in  this  gay  city,  are  to  shut  them- 
selves out  from  public  amusements,  because  per- 
sons of  equivocal  character  may  share  in  them  ? 
Are  there  to  be  no  more  cakes  and  ices  in  the 
Square  of  the  Palais-Royal,  because  the  Scots 
and  English  are  such  moral  nations,  forsooth?" 

"  Ye  may  say  that,  ma — dame,"  returned  the 
complaisant  bailie;  "I,  for  my  ain  share,  am  for 
letting  every  land  keep  its  ain  lauch  ;  but  young 
Hawgreen,  having  a  charge  of  young  leddies,  like 
Mrs.  Luke  here,  may  be  a  wee  nicer." 

"Mercy  upon  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Luke, 
somewhat  vulgarly,  and  very  truly  distressed ; 
"  they  cannot — they  dare  not  imagine  that,  though 
improper  female  persons  may  mingle  with  us  in 
the  public  amusements,  they  are  permitted  to  join 
our  private  society!" 

"  Why,  ma — dame,  as  to  what  constitutes  fe- 
male association,  and  yet  keeps  free  of  female 
society,  I  leave  sic  kittle  points  to  the  professors  ; 
but,  if  what  Hawgreen  said  of  the  fashions  here 
be  all  true,  such  would  be  thought  but  queer  do- 
ings in  Glasgow."  Mrs.  Luke  again  writhed. 
That  ancient  world  was  something  to  her  still — 
something  to  her  moral  feelings. 
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"  1  am  glad  to  see,  from  your  recovered  spirits, 
that  your  headache  is  better,"  said  Lady  Di,  wish- 
ing to  change  the  subject.  "  We  will  be  long 
behind  our  party  ;  and  I  fear  it  was  very  giddy  of 
me  to  trust  Miss  Luke  to  the  care  of  so  young  a 
gentleman,  though  a  countryman — and  very  un- 
French." 

Mrs.  Luke  did  not  appear  at  all  uneasy  at  this 
indecorum. 

"  Mysie  is  in  very  safe  hands,"  returned  the 
bailie.  "  It 's  another  of  your  droll  French  fash- 
ions, for  the  auld  dames  and  the  married  women 
to  keep  flisking  about  themselves,  while  they  half 
lock  up  the  bits  o'  young  lassies,  puir  things.  It 's 
real  cunnin'  o'  the  auld  limmers.  If  I  were  a 
demoiselle,  now,  I  would  rebel  against  that ;  it 's 
against  the  order  of  natur — a  perfect  mawtronly 
tyranny  and  conspiracy." 

Both  ladies  smiled.  They  were  now  at  the 
hotel,  in  which  both  had  apartments.  "Thank 
Heaven,  we  are  at  home!"  cried  the  relieved  bride ; 
and  Lady  Di,  exhorting  her  to  change  her  dress 
as  quickly  as  possible,  ran  in  to  arrange  her  own, 
leaving  the  old  West-country  friends  together  in 
embarrassed  silence. 

"  Hech  !  but  it  does  sound  strange  to  me,  to 
hear  you,  whom  I  've  seen  in  so  many  comfortable 
homes,  call  this  house  by  the  dear  name  of  hame, 
Mrs.  Luke,"  sighed  Bob  Pirgivie.  "  The  French 
houses,  even  the  best  o'  them,  for  a'  their  gilding 
and  bits  of  looking-glass,  have  a  cauldrife,  hun- 
gry, thread-bare  look,  somehow.  But,  to  come  to 
more  serious  matters,  ma — dame  : — as  ye  are  so 
very  near  changing  your  name  and  condition,  and 
as  the  interests  of  my  ward,  Miss  Luke,  and  the 
wishes  of  my  excellent  fellow-executor,  the  Rev. 
John  Ewins,  regarding  her  settlement,  (in  all  of 
which  I  heartily  concur,)  make  it  necessary  for  me 
to  take  the  freedom  to  inquire  if  this  is  to  be  still 
your  hame;  for,  in  that  case,  and,  indeed,  in  any 
case " 

"  I  cannot  tell  where  my  future  home  is  to  be  !" 
interrupted  Mrs.  Luke,  in  a  tone  of  vehement  grief, 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hand. 

"  Then  let  me  tell  ye  !"  cried  the  bailie,  spring- 
ing alertly  from  the  blue  silk  and  gilt  chair,  which 
had  creaked  under  his  sixteen  stone  Iron:  and, 
seating  himself  close  by  the  side  of  the  lady,  and 
seizing  her  unoccupied  hand,  he  proceeded  : — 
"  Let  me  tell  ye  ! — me  !  your  auldest,  and,  though 

I  say  it,  one  of  your  surest  freends your  own 

freend,  and  your  faither's  freend.  Oh,  mind  that 
word,Bawby! — 'Thine  own  friend,  and  thy  fa- 
ther's, forsake  not.'  And  where  should  your 
hame  be?  Your  comfortable,  respectable,  weel- 
plenished,  mensefu',  couthie  hame,  but  in  the 
house  with  which  your  affectionate  husband  dow- 
ered ye  1 — where,  but  with  your  own  child — a  joy 
and  a  pride  to  you,  as  you  to  her — blooming  like 
a  rose  under  your  ain  ee,  till,  in  Providence's  good 
time,  ye  bestowed  her  in  as  kind  and  safe  keeping? 
— where,  but  in  your  ain  land,  and  among  your 
ain  kith  and  kin,  and  auld  freends — a  blessing  and 
a  praise  to  rich  and  poor,  and  to  a'  connected  with 
you? — 0,  Mrs.  Mark  Luke!  take  a  fool's  advice 
for  aince.  What  support,  after  a',  is  there  to  be 
found  at  the  pinch,  in  empty  pride  and  vain-glory? 
What,  against  bitter,  gnawing  repentance,  and  a 
sair  heart  ?  Gi'e  yourself  but  time  to  reflect.  I  'm 
by  a  dozen  years  your  senior,  and  should  have  a 
rough  notion  of  mankind ;  and,  since  the  death  of 
Mark  Luke,  I  have  fancied  myself  as  if  in  the 
place  o'  a  brother  to  ye,  and  a  father  to  his  bairn  ; 
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and,  to  see  ye  now  hurrying  down  the  broad  road 
this  gait,  I  could  a'maisl  rather — ahem  !" 

The  prudent,  if  warm-hearted  bailie  caught 
himself  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  He  had  never 
been  so  nearly  committed  in  the  whole  cautious 
course  of  his  bachelor  flirtations.  He  certainly 
had  no  idea  that  Mrs.  Luke  would  catch,  at  his 
offer.  Still,  it  was  safer,  and  more  according  to 
rule,  to  be  on  his  guard. 

A  stranger  might  have  been  amused  with  the 
sudden  contrast  between  his  late  burst  of  eloquence, 
and  his  habitual  wariness  and  temporary  embar- 
rassment. Fortunately  for  the  bailie,  poor  Mrs. 
Luke  was  too  much  preoccupied  to  perceive  the 
scrape  into  which  his  gallantry  and  sensibility  had 
hurried  him  ;  or — though  without  any  idea  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  his  precipitance — she  might  have 
felt  something  of  every  woman's  enjoyment  in 
seeing  a  shy  trout  bite.  Her  sole  thought  was 
the  possibility  of  still  receding — gracefully  if 
possible — but  drawing  back  at  all  events.  Affec- 
tion for  her  betrothed  presented  no  obstacle  what- 
ever ;  for,  to  do  her  justice,  habit  made  her  regard 
Bob  Pirgivie  himself  with  rather  more  cordiality, 
and  her  knowledge  of  his  principles  and  under- 
standing, with  far  more  reliance  and  confidence 
than  she  could,  even  at  the  last  hour,  entertain  for 
her  gallant  bridegroom!  But  what  would  the 
world  say  ?  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  orange-i 
flowers  and  the  Brussels  lace-veil?  The  ve"ry 
wedding-cake  had  come  home  before  her  ;  and  now 
stood  in  the  saloon,  enshrined  under  a  huge  glass, 
with  all  its  garnishings  of  rosy  sugar-cupids,  coo- 
ing turtles,  frisking  lambs,  and  French  mottoes, 
all  about  Vamour.  As  she  glanced  malignantly 
upon  it,  she  wished  the  kennel  would  swallow  up 
its  ten  golden  Napoleons'  worth  of  solid  substance 
and  sentimental  shadow.  Fortunately,  most  peo- 
ple are  married  but  once  in  their  lives.  It  is  no 
everyday  luxury  to  die  or  be  married  in  civilized 
society. 

As  she  furtively  threw  her  shawl  over  the  pla* 
teau  on  which  this  auspicious  symbol  was  raised, 
Bob  Pirgivie  had  the  delicacy  to  blink  the  sight, 
and  bite  in  the  joke  which  danced  on  the  very  tip 
of  his  Scottish  tongue.  This  apparition  fairly 
shrouded,  Mrs.  Luke  sunk  into  a  fit  of  musing, 
from  which  she  recovered  to  say,  "  I  hope  my 
Robina  may  see  the  Hawgreen  girls,  now  that  she 
— always  so  great  a  favorite  with  them — is  old 
enough  to  appreciate  their  many  amiable  qualities. 
I  confess  I  do  think  Isabella  Hawgreen  the  very 
model  for  a  young  lady,  had  she  just  that  inde- 
scribable something  of  the  manure,  the  tournure, 
which  foreign  education  and  travel  alone  can 
give." 

"Humph!"  ejaculated  the  bailie.  "Such  as 
Leddy  Di,  for  example.  She  is  a  bonny-die,  as 
the  children  say  at  home." 

"Not  exactly  that  lady.  Indeed,  I  fear,  my 
dear  bailie — entre  nous — that  my  unthinking  sim- 
plicity and  goodness  of  heart  have  once  more  made 
me  their  dupe." 

"  Her  simplicity,  quotha  !" — thought  the  bailie, 
hitching  on  his  chair — "her  senseless  ambition 
and  restless  vanity  !  'Od,  I  wish  I  could  but  let 
her  feel  her  ain  weight  i'  the  'fashionable  world,' 
weighed  wanting  Mark  Luke's  siller  i'  the  scale ,'' 
but  this  he  prudently  gulped,  and  said  aloud — 
"  But  not,  ma — dame,  with  a  woman  of  your  high 
spirit,  beyond  retrieval,  surely?" 

"If  it  were  indeed  still  possible  to  retreat, 
gracefully." 
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"Gracefully!  and  is  not  all  that  a  weel-bred 
leddy  does  graceful  1  Possible  is  it  ? — ay,  and 
probable  and  certain.  What  has  blenched  ye? 
Where  's  the  spirit  I  have  so  often  admired  at, 
which  made  a  certain  leddy,  langsyne,  carry 
whatever  point  she  set  her  heart  upon,  right  ower 
the  hard  head  of  a  worthy  friend  that 's  gone." 

Mrs.  Luke  smiled  unaffectedly  at  this  opportune 
recollection  of  former  contests  and  victories,  and 
observed,  in  alow  determined  voice — "  If  it  be,  as 
I  have  heard  whispered,  that  the  real  status  of  the 
— the  gentleman,  is  none  other  than  that  of  captain 
in  the  Galway  militia — the  Galway  militia,  sir — 
and  that  the  soi-disant  title  of  colonel  is  only  held 
from  the  Hungarian  service,  or  that  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  I  should  imagine  that  so  palpable  a 
deception  justified  every  extremity." 

"  Certainly,  ma — dame,"  replied  the  bailie, 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  and 
at  the  geographical  or  political  coupling  of  Hun- 
gary and  Sardinia  ;  "  and  were  he  a  cornel  of  the 
Pope,  or  the  Grand  Turk  himself,  even  that  tells 
for  but  little  in  our  hamely,  far-awa  country,  in 
point  of  rank  ;  and  I  '11  no  promise  the  pay  is  great 
things  either,  ma — dame."  This  last  was  added 
in  an  under-voice,  and  with  a  very  significant  nod. 

"  I  certainly  never  had  any  intention  of  settling 
abroad  finally"  continued  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  in- 
sensibly, however,  relapsing  into  her  grand  man- 
ner. "There  is  a  certain  duty,  Mr.  Pirgivie, 
which  every  one  owes  to  one's  native  country. 
If  an  eligible  investment  in  land  could  be  obtained 
for  my  daughter's  fortune,  I  should  conceive  it  a 
duty,  an  absolute  duty,  Bailie  Pirgivie,  for  us  to 
reside,  for  at  least  a  part  of  every  year,  on  her 
own  estate." 

"Investment  by  marriage  or  purchase,  ma — 
dame?" 

"  That  as  might  be,"  replied  the  mother  of  the 
heiress,  with  dignity.  "  I  must  also  frankly  own 
that  I  see  much  to  disapprove  of  in  foreign  man- 
ners— female  manners  in  particular ;  not  maniere, 
you  will  please  .to  observe  ;  that  is  all  proper ; 
and  Robina  is  still  such  a  mere  child — " 

"  Seventeen  come  September — not  just  such  a 
child — and  as  tall  as  her  mamma  "  put  in  the 
bailie. 

"  Such  a  child,  sir ;  and  has  been  kept  so 

close  at  her  studies,  that,  hitherto,  these  matters 
were  of  less  consequence  .  but,  now  that  her  man- 
ners and  religious  sentiments,  as  an  Englishwoman, 
are  to  be  formed,  and  her  intellect  developed,  I 
believe  London  or  Bath  would  be  the  most  advan- 
tageous locality  for  us  for  a  few  years.  I  am  led 
to  understand  that  the  society  there  is  everything 
that  can  be  wished  for — all  right  in  the  morale  ; 
you  comprehend  me !  and,  in  refinement  and  pro- 
priety of  manners,  quite  unexceptionable." 

"  What  the  deevil  is  she  after  now  ?"  grumbled 
the  bailie  in  his  throat,  as  he  vehemently  tweedled 
his  thumbs,  and  fixed  his  intelligent  and  searching 
gray  eyes  upon  the  speaker  ;  "  no  fairly  out  o'  the 
frying-pan,  than  she  maun  plunge  i'  the  fire  ; 
naething  less  than  a  veesible  judgment  will  drive 
the  mischief  out  of  that  woman's  natur;  it  were 
as  good  a  deed  as  drink  to  let  her  marry  that  rip 
of  an  Irishman,  and  I  warrant  me  he  baste  her 
bones.  I  '11  no  say  either,  but,  countrywoman  as 
she  is  mine,  he  'd  get  the  warst  bargain.  If  it 
werena  for  the  sake  of  Mysie,  young  Jamie  Wil- 
son, who  deserves  better  than  a /We  for  a  mother- 
in-law,  and  the  memory  o'  Mark  Luke,  she  should, 
I  trow,  take  her  swing  for  me.     But  I  must  keep 


down  my  corruption,  and  gi'e  her  rope  the  day; 
and,  whether  it  shall  prove  her  tether-safe,  or  her 
hanging-tow,  I  wash  my  hands  o'  her." 

Acting  in  the  spirit  of  this  manly  and  consider- 
ate resolution,  the  bailie  said  aloud,  "1  heartily 
approve,  ma— dame,  of  your  leaving  France  to- 
morrow, by  the  scriech  o'  dawn,  if  ye  like  ;  or  if 
ye  could  pass  the  barriers  the  night  yet,  a'  that  the 
better ;  and  I  'm  your  man  for  passports  and  port- 
manties.  There  is  young  James  Wilson,  who 
came  to  this  town  to  finish  his  medical  studies, 
and  young  Hawgreen,  and  indeed  every  country- 
man ye  have,  will  stand  by  you,  if  ye  stand  by 
yourself,  and  help  you  out  at  this  pinch.  But 
only  gi'e  your  consent,  and  leave  to  us  the  ways 
and  means.  Faith,  I  wouldna  care  to  run  awa 
wi'  ye  mysel'  frae  that  confounded  Irish  chap  ! 
How  they  do  put  their  glamour  ower  the  women 
folk!" 

At  this  critical  stage  of  the  conversation,  Lady 
Di  reentered,  gaily  equipped  for  the  "  sporting 
engagement;"  and  Mrs.  Luke  could  only  reply 
by  a  significant,  and  what  the  bailie  rejoiced  to 
believe,  a  gladly  consenting  look. 

"  I  declare  this  too  fascinating  Bailie  Pirdidie 
has  made  you  forget  your  engagement  with  Colo- 
nel Rigby,  and  Miss  Luke,  and  everybody,"  said 
the  lady,  gaily  :  "  what  can  you  have  been  laying 
your  heads  together  about?" 

"  Talking  of  life  and  manners,  madam,"  replied 
Mrs.  Luke,  in  her  grand  style. 

"Dear  !  that  must  have  been  so  good  !"  cried 
Lady  Di,  faintly  giggling.  "  Life  and  manners, 
discussed  in  Paris  by  my  friend  Mrs.  Mark  Luke 
and  Bailie  Pirdidie  of  Glasgow  : — will  you  be  so 
very  good  as  enlighten  poor  me  on  these  topics?" 

"I  was  talking  with  my  daughter's  guardian, 
Lady  Di,  of  my  present  idea  of  finishing  her  edu- 
cation"— in  England,  she  would  have  added.  But 
the  bailie,  who  by  no  means  approved  of  the 
"sharp-eyed  madam,"  as  he  called  the  relict  of 
Sir  Dermot  Corscaden,  of  Castle  Corscaden, 
barony  of  Tirrykeeranvey,  &c.  &c,  being  let  into 
their  scheme,  abruptly  broke  in. 

"  How  much  more  finishing  do  ye  think  Mysie 
needs?  I  have  seen  as  trig  and  winsome  a  lass 
finished " 

"  Tri  g  and  winsome!"  interrupted  Lady  Di  ; 
"  I  do  dote  on  that  dear  Doric.  Do  you  know,  I 
once  perpetrated  a  Scottish  ballad?" 

"  As  trig  and  winsome  a  lass  as  ever  stood 

in  Miss  Luke's  slippers,"  continued  the  bailie, 
nodding  familiarly  to  the  woman  of  quality — "  ay, 
though  they  be  of  silks  and  satins — finished  hand- 
somely off,  heel  and  toe,  and  high  dances,  by  one 
winter  session  at  auld  Mr.  Macskipsey's  school. 
But  ye  '11  no  guess  who  that  might  be,  ma — 
dame?" — And  honest  Bob — determined,  for  one 
eventful  day,  to  go  all  fair  lengths  in  flattering  and 
wheedling,  that  might  advance  his  main  object — 
now  glanced,  smirking  blandly,  and  nodded  know- 
ingly to  the  other  lady. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  How  am  I  to  spell  your 
hums  and  Act's,  Bailie  Pirgivie?"  returned  Mrs. 
Luke,  smiling.  "Many  very  genteel  young 
women  were  placed  under  the  finishing  care  of 
that  artiste;  who  had,  in  his  time,  seen  the  origi- 
nal Vestris — the  Vestris — Le  Dieu  de  la  Danse, 
Lady  Di." 

The  bailie  forgave  even  this  highly  embellished 
portrait  of  the  poor  little  grand  Mr.  Macskipsey — 
who  still,  in  his  merry  moods,  haunted  his  fancy, 
attended  by  many  ludicrous  images  of  the  shabby 
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genteel ;  and  he  went  on,  peering  funnily  into  the 
lady's  face — "  Ye  '11  have  no  remembrance,  I  dare 
say,  of  a  certain  Miss  Barbara  Peaston,  a  standing 
toast  at  every  curling-club  dinner,  mason-lodge 
meeting,  and  wherever  good  fellows  congregated, 
for  ten  miles  round  Paisley  ?  Na,  na,  ye  '11  have 
nae  mind  o'  her,  I'se  warrant  me." 

There  was  a  time  when  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  would 
have  been  overpowered  and  disgusted  by  this  style 
of  compliment.  Now,  smiling,  she  demurely 
answered,  "Such  nonsense,  bailie!"  And  the 
few  words  were  said  with  that  original  little  air  of 
Westland,  or  more  properly,  womanly  and  natural 
coquetry,  which,  having  once  sat  with  an  engaging 
rustic  grace  upon  the  youthful  Miss  Barbara  Peas- 
ton,  did  not  yet  wholly  mis-beseem  the  comely 
Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  in  her  tenth  lustre. 

The  very  adoption  of  the  homely  yet  imposing 
title  of  Bailie,  instead  of  the  formal  Sir,  or  the 
cold  Mister,  augured  favorably.  Lady  Di  con- 
gratulated her  friend  upon  the  improvement  of  her 
spirits,  and  urged  her  to  be  expeditious.  "  All 
the  English  in  Paris,"  she  said,  "  are  by  this 
time  assembled  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  on  the  tip- 
toe of  expectation.  Though  the  millionaires  and 
our  friend  Mrs.  Luke  can  afford  to  throw  away 
their  money,  poor  I  must  look  well  after  my  dear 
fifteen  louis." 

This  was  all  mystery  to  the  Scottish  magis- 
trate, who  requested  explanation.  "Our  bets, 
sir,"  said  the  Lady  Di ;  "your  countryman,  Sir 
Ogilvy  Fletcher,  runs  his  bay  mare,  Cultie  Sark, 
against  some  famous  brute  belonging  to  Mr. 
Phipps  Mason.  Mrs.  Luke  has  fifty  louis,  and  I 
my  poor  dear  fifteen,  depending  ;  so,  you  per- 
ceive, we  must  be  off  to  see  fair  play." 

"Fifty  louis  upon  Cultie  Sark! — Mark  Luke's 
widow!"  vociferated  the  bailie,  throwing  up  his 
hands  in  utter  consternation  and  horror,  and  rolling 
his  eyes  round  upon  the  guilty  lady. 

Lady  Di,  screaming  with  laughter,  seemed 
about  to  fall  into  fits  ;  while  Mrs.  Luke  looked  as 
if  desirous  that  she  could  sink,  and  forever  disap- 
pear through  the  well-waxed  boards. 

"  This  dings  a' !  this  dings  a' !"  continued  the 
bailie.  "  What  is  this  world  to  come  to?  What 
has  it  come  to?"  He  strode  about  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  My  good  sir,  now  that  I  am  able  to  speak," 
said  Lady  Di,  pulling  his  sleeve,  and  trying  to 
keep  grave — "  you  certainly  could  not  seriously 
imagine  I  meant  to  say  that  Cuttie  Sark,  Sir 
Ogilvy  Fletcher's  famous  mare,  was  Mr.  Mark 
Luke's " 

"This  is  enough,  madam — too,  too  much!" 
broke  in  Mrs.  Mark  Luke — her  eyes  sparkling 
and  her  brow  glowing  with  the  passion  which 
seemed  to  distend  her  figure,  as  she  came  for- 
ward, shivering  with  anger.  "  But  I  have  courted 
such  insult,  meanly  courted  it,  and  well  deserve 
to  bear  this  and  worse  indignity  :  and  for  this  one 
— this  last  day — it  shall  be  borne  !" 

"I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  these  humors, 
madam,"  said  the  Lady  Di,  with  constrained 
calmness,  and  dropping  her  eyes  disdainfully. 
"  For  my  own  part,  I  should  hold  it  beneath  me 
to  address  anything  to  the  most  inferior  person 
in  the  world,  that  I  should  riot  think  fit  to 
say  to  Mrs.  Colonel  Rigby  Blake — ay,  even  in 
presence  of  her  lord.  But  I  cannot  spare  another 
minute," — and  she  looked  at  her  watch.  "  I  am, 
indeed,  no  adept  in  vulgar  altercation,  and  have 


no  taste  for  it."  She  proceeded  hastily  to  the 
door. 

"  Bear  with  me  for  this  one — this  last  day," 
cried  our  heroine,  now  seizing  the  locked  hands 
of  the  disconcerted  bailie — "  my  oldest,  my  truest, 
my  almost  sole  friend ;  and  let  me  still,  for  this 
one  day,  have  my  way — my  revenge;  I  have  had 
my  bitter,  bitter  punishment  already." 

"  Lady  Di"  was  announced  by  an  English  foot- 
man as  in  the  carriage,  and  impatient ;  and  Mrs. 
Luke  took  the  arm  of  the  bailie,  and  descended ; 
and  offering  as  many  apologies  to  her  friend  for 
detaining  her,  as  if  no  fracas  had  happened,  took 
her  place  by  that  lady's  side. 

"  We  must  give  the  lady  her  own  way  of  it," 
observed  the  bailie,  endeavoring  to  recover  him- 
self. "  Honor  the  bride  on  her  bridal  day  !  is  a  say- 
ing of  our  country."  Lady  Di  bowed  graciously, 
and  forced  a  smile  ;  he  began  a  course  of  moral 
rumination,  while  the  ladies  chatted  together. 

"  Which  of  these  women  now,"  thought  Bob, 
"  is  the  most  tiva-faced? — 1  '11  no  swear  but  that 
Bawby  beats  the  real  lady  ;  though  policy,  and  a 
ready  knack  at  dissimulation,  is  the  accomplish- 
ment the  most  cultivated  among  her  kind,  it 's  al- 
leged. It's  not  so  much,  after  a',  the  rank  and 
station  that  makes  double-dealers  and  dissemblers, 
as  the  mean  necessities,  real  and  imaginary,  be- 
longing to  them.  There  is  myself,  now,  an  in- 
dependent man,  in  humble  rank,  with  nothing  to 
seek,  and  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of — who  carena 
a  fig  for  stars  and  garters  :  I  would  be  worse  than 
a  fool  to  be  twa-faced,  like  a  needy  courtier,  or  a 
creeping,  ambitious  politician  ; — and  there  is  Mrs. 
Luke — "  but  his  musings  were  interrupted. 

To  beguile  the  time,  and  look  like  the  time, 
Mr.  Luke  inquired  after  some  of  her  old  friends 
and  neighbors  in  Scotland.  She  had  casually 
heard  that  "  her  favorite,"  Miss  Maria  Smythe — 
poor  thing  ! — was  married  to  a  Doctor  Somebody, 
and  settled  in  Bath  :  an  excellent  match,  she  un- 
derstood, and  she  was  so  glad!  "Now,  sir," 
continued  Mrs.  Luke,  "  how  much  of  this  is 
true?" 

"  All  that,  and  more,"  replied  the  bailie,  with 
meaning  looks.  "  The  Smythes,  your  freends,  had 
aye  a  genius  for  grandeur,  and  a  vocation  that 
way.  Mrs.  Dr.  Somebody — for  neither  do  I, 
though  it  is  often  enough  in  the  papers,  remember 
her  new  name — drove  into  Glasgow  in  her  coach 
and  four,  the  other  week,  with  outriders  !" 

Mrs.  Mark  Luke  looked  astonished — and  not  so 
"  very  glad"  either,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
at  the  worldly  prosperity  of  "  her  favorite." 
What  a  wizard  was  that  Rochefoucault ! 

"Is  the  gentleman  an  estated  man?"  she  in- 
quired ;  "  or  is  it  a  commercial  fortune?" 

"  Nothing  but  the  tuft  aboon  her  head  will  cure 
the  affectation  of  that  woman — bray  a  fule  in  a 
mortar,"  thought  the  bailie  ;  but  he  replied,  with 
a  touch  of  humor — "  Vested  interest,  ma — dame — 
held  by  right  of  his  majesty's  patent:  an  estate, 
which,  though  movable,  will  endure  as  long  as 
ignorance  and  credulity  on  one  side,  and  impu- 
dence and  humbug  on  the  other,  shall  last  among 
the  upper  and  the  lower  ranks.  The  gentleman  is 
what  long  ago  used  to  be  called  a  German,  or 
quack  doctor  ;  but  the  age  has  advanced  since 
then,  and  what  was  an  ambulatory  village  stage 
has  grown  into  palaces  and  mansions — so  thriving 
an  art  is  medical  humbug  : — and  the  spiritual  has 
its  uses  too.     Intellectual  education  has  gone  clean 
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out  of  fashion  among  U3  in  the  West,  since  your 
time  ;  and  Mrs.  Smythe,  and  her  eldest  daughter, 
Miss  Smythe — who  was  'renewed,'  and  it  was 
about  time — removed  their  establishment  from  the 
Belle  Retiro,  to  somewhere  near  London.  It  is  a 
'  decidedly  pious'  seminary,  now  ;  most  eligible 
for  all  such  select  young  ladies,  whose  fathers  can 
afford  £300  a  year  for  their  education.  There 
are  two  carriages,  a  visiting  chaplain,  and  two 
serious  footmen  attached :  so  they  tell  me  at 
least." 

"  How  very  intelligent ! — with  a  vein  for 
satire  too,"  whispered  Lady  Di,  in  a  voice  meant 
to  be  heard. 

"  Poor  Maria  Smythe  !  poor  thing !  so  to 
throw  herself  away  upon  a  quack  !  My  excellent 
friend,  Mrs.  Smythe,  must  have  been  so  shocked  ! 
— so  immoral,  too !"  cried  the  incorrigible  Mrs. 
Luke. 

"  Oh,  faith,  for  that  of  it,  if  the  pills  are  harm- 
less pills,  and  only  sold  to  rich  fools,  I  hold  quack- 
ing in  medicine  to  be  one  of  the  most  innocent 
branches  of  the  general  art  of  humbug :  but,  of 
course,  the  spiritual  part  of  the  concern  must,  in 
the  mean  time,  disown  Maria,  and  her  coach,  and 
her  pill-box  palace  ;  until  she  and  her  husband  are 
rich  enough  to  repent,  and  retire  to  live  a  new 
life  upon  the  gathered  fruits  of  the  old  one." 

The  bailie  was  launching  out  into  a  sober,  right- 
earnest  discourse  upon  self-delusion,  imposture, 
hypocrisy,  and  vanity,  when  his  vein  was  checked 
by  perceiving  Colonel  Rigby  Blake,  still  at  some 
distance,  but  galloping  up  to  the  open  hired  vehi- 
cle— alas,  it  was  only  hired!  Lady  Di  had  got 
hardened  to  such  trials  ;  hut  Mrs.  Luke  felt  them 
still.  She  was  apprehensive,  too,  that  Lady  Di 
might  be  displeased  at  being  attended  in  public 
by  a  "  figure"  and  whispered  an  apology. 

Her  ladyship,  who,  when  nothing  crossed  her 
humor,  was  far  from  being  ill-natured,  made 
quite  light  of  this  awful  dispensation  : — "  Don't 
mention  it — I  rejoice  in  him — I  shall  make  my 
own  of  him.  Luckily  his  full  black-brownish 
suit  favors  my  project.  I  '11  swear  he  is  a  Scot- 
tish savan — Leslie',  or  Dngald  Stewart.  I  have 
seen  many  English  philosophers  odder-looking 
fish.  I  shall  not  despair  of  making  him  a  member 
of  the  Institute." 

It  was  now  about  three  hours  past  noon,  on  a 
day  of  broad,  brilliant  sunniness  ;  and  how  gay 
the  scene  that  met  the  undazzled  eyes  of  the  Glas- 
gow ex-magistrate  upon  the  Boulevard,  which 
the  party  entered  !  Numerous  groups  of  the 
fashionable  English  residents,  dressed  exactly  as 
if  the  Champs  Elysies  had  been  "the  Park," 
were  intermingled  with  Frenchmen  and  ladies, 
airily  attired  in  rich,  gay,  parti-colored  costumes. 
Germans,  Americans,  and  Russians — natives,  in- 
deed, of  every  civilized  country — might  be  seen 
here,  and  to  the  best  advantage.  The  fine  horses 
and  dogs,  and  handsome  equipages  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  pretty  young  English  and  French 
girls,  in  charge  of  the  lovely  children  running 
about,  or  grouped  beneath  the  trees,  all  helped  to 
enrich  the  living  picture. 

"As  fine  as  Glasgow  Green,  bailie'?"  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Luke,  while  her  restless,  and  now  prac- 
tised eye,  ran  over  and  threaded  the  gay  crowd, 
in  search  of  fashionable  /Wen^/s  and  acquaintances. 

"I'll  no  just  say,  ma — dame,"  returned  the 
patriotic  Scot.     "  It  's  no  a'  gowd  that  glitters." 

Mrs.  Luke  had  already,  in  one  group,  traced 
her  daughter  and  Mr.  James  Wilson,  with  "the 


Hawgreen  family."  The  sight  was  more  than 
gratifying  to  her  vanity :  it  was  soothing  to  her 
maternal  feelings  ;  fortifying  to  the  secret  purpose 
she  revolved.  She  determined  not  to  press  her 
own  society  upon  them  at  such  a  time,  and  attended 
as  she  was ;  for  the  gallant  bridegroom  was 
already  in  waiting.  After  honoring  the  bailie, 
seated  very  much  at  his  ease  between  the  ladies, 
with  an  involuntary  scrutinizing  glance,  the 
colonel  paid  his  tender  obeisances  where  they 
were  principally  due.  "  Sir  Ogilvy  was  despair- 
ing of  you,  ladies,"  he  said. 
"  And  Colonel  Rigby  Blake, 

Sighing  his  soul  towards  the  Grecian  camp," 

said  Lady  Di,  bending  towards  him  confidentially. 
"  I  assure  you,  you  will  need  to  look  about  you, 
though,  Blake  ;"  and  she  lowered  her  voice  to  an 
earnest  whisper,  as  Mrs.  Luke  (her  ears  in  her 
neck)  affected  to  point  out  some  one  in  the  crowd 
to  Mr.  Pirgivie.  "  It  was  with  some  difficulty  I 
was  able  to  break  off  an  animated — and,  I  suspect 
— business  tite-h-tete  between  the  lady  and  her 
sagacious  countryman,  and  persuade  her  to  keep 

her  engagement.     Take  care  she  don't "  and 

a  significant  gesture  told  the  rest. 

"  Don't  what,  ma'am1?" 

"  Why,  what  your  horse  seems  thinking  about 
— shy — back — bolt " 

"  Poh  !"  ejaculated  the  gentleman,  patting  the 
neck,  and  dexterously  yet  gently  reining  in  his 
restive  steed. 

"  Well,  with  such  a  master  of  the  manege,  and 
of  the  military  seat,  too,  there  is  little  room  for 
apprehension;"  and  the  lady  continued  aloud,  as 
if  playfully  giving  orders  to  the  rider — "  Steady 
there — light  hand — mind  your  balance — play  light ! 
I  see  I  have  not  quite  forgot  the  slang  of  the  rid- 
ing-school. Your  tit,  though  not  quite  thorough- 
bred, nor  longer  a  filly,  has  high  spirit,  I  find,  and 
a  delicate   mouth — impatient  of  a   rough  curb — 

must  be  managed "     These  equivoques  had 

the  usual  fortune  of  being  perfectly  well  under- 
stood by  the  person  intended  to  be  kept  in  the 
dark.  Mrs.  Luke,  however,  looking  all  uncon- 
sciousness, inquired  if  the  colonel  had  seen  her 
daughter,  probably  for  the  pleasure  of  having  the 
young  lady's  companions  pointed  out.  "  There 
is  Miss  Luke,  not  twenty  yards  off!  and  with  the 
English  party  we  saw  in  the  Garden  of  Plants 
this  morning." 

"  So  I  declare,"  said  Mrs.  Luke,  raising  her 
eye-glass  ;  "  how  stupid  !  not  to  know  my  own 
child,  and  so  many  old  friends! — I  don't  wish  to 
waste  time  on  recognitions  here,  though,  with  so 
much  business  before  us.  Let  us  move  forward, 
pray,  and  pass  them  ;"  and  waving  her  hand  to 
the  promenadevs,  the  carriage  swept  past  at  the  nod 
of  the  attendant  horseman  ;  while  the  bailie,  smil- 
ing graciously  to  the  group,  shouted  "  All  's  right ; 
we'll  meet  ye,  belyve,  young  folks!  Haud  ye 
merry  !" 

"  Well,  the  Hawgreen  girls  are  distingui,  even 
here,"  cried  the  now  delighted  widow — "and 
such  an  assemblage  of  fashionable  English ! 
You  are  in  high  luck  to  day,  Mr.  Pirgivie." 

"  Ay,  and  of  Scots  and  Irish,  I  dare  say;  but 
our  poor  nations  go  for  nothing,  colonel.  John 
Bull,  when  he  goes  a-travelling,  quite  over-tops 
Paddy  and  Sawney.  But  can  you  tell  me  who  is 
that  chap,  dressed  like  a  mountebank,  in  tartans, 
plaided  and  plumed,  and  coming  this  way,  strut- 
ting, with  a  well-dressed  mob  at  his  heels?" 
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"Oh,  next  to  the  full-tatooed  New  Zealander, 
our  greatest  lion,"  cried  Lady  Di  ;  "  UEcossois, 
L'Ecossois,  Le  brave  Ecossois  ! — a  Mr.  Macrusgal, 
or  something  like  that — a  Highland  gentleman, 
known  to  grouse-shooters  as  Glencladdach." 

"  Whom  you  must  know  very  well,  bailie,"  re- 
joined Mrs.  Luke. 

"  And  for  little  gude — for  little  gude,"  sput- 
tered the  bailie.  "  Here  is  a  muster  o'  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Scots  Estates  in  the  capital  of 
France  ! — Chiefs,  lairds,  and  commons — pack  o' 
ne'er-do-weels  !     West  Country  Exclusives  !" 

"  Hush  !  hush,  my  dear  sir  !"  cried  Mrs.  Luke, 
laying  her  hand  upon  the  sleeve  of  the  angry 
speaker.  "  Desire  the  man  to  draw  up,  colonel 
— Sir  Ogilvy  Fletcher  is  riding  this  way  ;  and  the 
Chief  coming  towards  us  too."  Our  heroine  was 
in  greater  Jlustralion  than  became  her  now  tho- 
rough breeding. 

"  Baith  cleared  out!  baith  dished!"  muttered 
the  bailie,  in  angry  soliloquy;  "and  young 
Shanklie,  the  writer  to  the  Signet,  auld  Shank- 
lie's  son,  at  their  tail ; — och,  och,  och,  I  can  un- 
derstand it  a'  now  :  a  something  to  be  negotiated 
— some  trifle  mair  o'  Mark  Luke's  hainings,  ob- 
teened  upon  the  ower-burdened  acres  ;  ay,  ay — 
ye  may  be  prepared,  ma — dame,  for  I'll  ensure 
you  o'  a  hat  the  day  from  Sir  Ogilvy." 

"  A  hat!  "  cried  Lady  Di,  laughing  ;  "  of  all 
things,  a  hat!  Now,  were  he  the  chaplain  that 
took  to-morrow's  office " 

"  A  bow  he  means,"  whispered  the  agitated 
Mrs.  Luke,  as  the  gentlemen  surrounded  the  car- 
riage, on  her  side. 

"  Shocking  bad  hat !  "  whispered  Colonel  Rigby, 
as  Mr.  Shanklie  made  his  reverences.  "  Pray, 
who  is  that  person?" 

"  Shanklie,  an  Edinbro'  W.S.,  my  lady,"  said 
the  restless  bailie  ;  "  a  chap  that  holds  the  pair  o' 
them,  Celt  and  Saxon,  Lowland  baronet  and  High- 
land chieftain,  in  ae  leash — and  that  made  out  o' 
lang  slips  o'  mouldy  parchment.  Oh,  the  degen- 
erate mongrels!  That  Sir  Ogilvy  has,  I  declare, 
lost  both  flesh  and  favor,  and  the  look  o'  the  born 
gentleman,  which  once  sat  on  him  weel ; — broken 
down  into  half  jockey  and  half  black-leg — his  very 
cleidin'  looks  scourie  and  threadbare,  for  a'  its 
pretence.  It's  both  a  pleasure  to  witness  his 
punishment,  and  a  pain  to  think  on  his  folly.  In- 
fatuate beast !  There  's  what  comes  of  an  ancient 
baronet  of  three  clear  thousand  a  year,  coping  and 
vying  with  a  neighbor  earl  of  fifteen  :  and  but  a 
puir  earl,  they  say,  for  a'.  Weel,  weel,  let  them 
take  their  ain  way  o't ;  but,  as  for  Mysie  Luke 
or  her  tocher hem." 

"You  seem  disturbed,  sir,"  said  Lady  Di,  as 
her  companion,  Mrs.  Luke,  continued  engaged  in 
animated  talk  with  the  gentlemen. 

"Disturbed,  ma'am!  If  ye  but  kenned  the 
history  o'  that  pair  o'  youths !  As  for  young 
Glencladdach  there — to  be  sure  he  was  long  a 
minor,  had  a  fool  for  a  mother,  and  was  bred  at 
an  English  school ;  and  wha  among  the  wealthy 
Saxon  churls,  was  to  presume  to  eclipse  one 
of  the  Clanna  Gael,  forsooth  !  ancient  as  the  hills, 
the  waters,  and  the  woods?  Weel  do  I  ken  the 
natur  o'  the  vain  beasts !  Wha  was  to  ding  the 
chief,  either  on  the  turf  or  in  the  clubs  and  the 
hells  1  And  there  they  are  ;  gentle  beggars  here, 
should  be  lords  at  hame  ;  cap-in-hand  for  a  well- 
interested  loan  o'  a  pickle  o'  Mark  Luke  the  gro- 
cer's siller — wha,  to  be  sure,  had  sense  enough  to 
buy  and  sell  them  baith  in  a  market." 


Lady  Diana  Corscaden,  relict  of  Sir  Dermot 
Corscaden,  of  Castle  Corscaden,  &c,  &c,  &c, 
now  stared  even  more  broadly  at  the  eloquent 
Scot  than  that  gentleman  had  at  first  sight  done  at 
herself.  What  strange  talk  ! — could  it  be  meant 
at  her!  There  was  little  time  for  reflection.  Sir 
Ogilvy  accosted  her;  while  Mr.  Shanklie,  W.  S., 
economically  including  his  client  and  Mr.  Pir- 
givie  in  one  short  conversation,  or  6s.  8d.  worth, 
exclaimed — "  The  very  man  we  were  looking  for." 

"  Ha!  Bailie  Pirgivie  !  By  all  that's  honest, 
but  your  father's  son  is  welcome  to  Paris  !"  And 
the  young  chief — for  he  was  not  yet  twenty-five — 
covered  the  affectation  of  this  accost  by  a  vehe- 
ment shaking  of  hands.  "  I  say,  Lady  Di,  we 
shall  have  him  introduced  to  Charles  Dix." 

"  Yes,  as  an  Edinburgh  professor,  who,  in 
Holyrood,  bowed  to  fallen  royalty,  long,  long  be- 
fore you  were  born." 

"No,  no — as  a  non-juring  Scotch  bishop — 
next,  in  the  good  love  of  his  majesty,  to  a  true 
Jesuit.  Well  do  I  remember  you,  sir,  coming  to 
Glencladdach,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  to  buy  my 
father's  kelp.  Why  don't  you  give  us  such 
prime  prices,  you  Glasgow  men,  for  our  kelp 
now  V 

"  Ay,  five  pound,  or  less,  in  place  of  fifteen  or 
twenty,  makes  a  difference  on  the  rent-roll  at  the 
year's  end — as  Mr.  Shanklie  there,  who  is  a  braw 
accountant,  will  ken  ;  but  the  sheep,  the  woo', 
and  the  big  farms  will  make  up  for  it."  The 
chieftain  felt  this  observation  so  unpleasant  that  he 
heard  it  not. 

As  Mr.  Pirgivie  afterwards  remarked,  Glen- 
claddach could  still  boast  all  the  state  and  trap- 
pings of  the  feudal  chief,  save  the  following — 
save  the  leal  vassals,  the  affectionate  kinsmen,  the 
devoted  fosterers,  for  countless  generations — knit 
to  their  head,  the  representative  of  their  blood  and 
name,  by  ties  which  nothing  could  have  dis- 
severed but  the  chief's  resolute  determination 
"of  doing  what  he  would  with  his  own."  It 
was  with  strong  contempt  that  our  shrewd  com- 
mercial man  saw  the  chieftain  strutting  here, 
plaided  and  plumed ;  a  painted  pageant,  from 
which  heart  and  soul  had  departed  ;"  a  chief  of  the 
Black-faced  and  the  Cheviots,"  as  the  bailie  jeer- 
ingly  called  him  ;  neither,  a  plain,  sensible,  intel- 
ligent, modern  improver  of  his  property,  nor  yet  a 
generous  feudal  superior  of  the  olden  time  ;  vain 
and  extravagant,  and  thence  needy — his  very  pro- 
fusion stimulating  his  rapacity,  and  Mr.  Shanklie 
still  ministering  to  all  his  follies  and  ruinous  pro- 
jects, as  obsequiously  as  he  had  done  to  the  gene- 
ral clearing  of  the  estates. 

While  that  heartless  process  was  going  for- 
ward, the  young  chief  and  his  mother  had  re- 
mained in  England.  The  poor  clansmen  were  all 
gone  beyond  the  western  seas — wailing,  as  they 
went,  that  Ranz  des  Vaches  of  the  Highland 
mountains, 

Farewell — farewell — farewell !         4} 
We  return  no  more  forever  ! 

But  their  clan  head  could  still,  at  a  distance,  play 
the  part  of  a  chief.  The  plume,  the  dirk,  the 
piper,  the  clan-tartan,  and  the  clan-ensign,  were 
better  understood  and  more  prized  than  ever. 
The  gathering  cry  was  still  Clach  an  Claddack!' 
and  prettily  would  the  young  ladies  in  London  and 
Paris  drawing-rooms  startle  and  scream  when  Mr. 
Macrusgal  raised  it ;  but  in  Glencladdach  itaglf 
— Glencladdach,    desolate! — "  the  'daughter    ©£ 
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the  voice  in  the  hollow  rock"  alone  repeated  that 
slogan . 

"  That  young  man  is  quite  a  passion  in  Paris  at 
present,"  said  Lady  Di,  "  with  his  figure,  and  his 
piper,  and,  above  all,  his  sword  exercise." 

"  The  lad  has  done  greater  feats  than  any  ye 
have  heard  of  yet,"  said  the  bailie,  whose  gorge 
rose  at  the  swelling,  thriftless  squanderer.  "  In 
one  morning,  that  young  chap,  in  Highland  phrase, 
'  put  out  fifty  smokes' — smothered  the  warm  ashes 
on  fifty  hearths,  coeval  with  his  fathers' — in  his 
glen,  and  by  the  side  of  his  ancestral  stream  and 
lock.  Heartless  puppet !  And  he  '11  strvn  there 
in  his  tartan  array  ! — the  puller  down  of  roof- 
trees — the  extinguisher  of  household  smokes ! 
But  he  reeks  and  fumes  bravely  himsel' ;  and  in- 
deed, it's  the  natur  o' them.  Weel,  vengeance 
is  swift." 

The  party  were  now  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
celebrated  Cuttie  Sark,  on  whom,  this  day,  so 
many  hopes  and  fears  hung,  and  of  her  no  less 
illustrious  rival,  Dandizette  Secunda.  Both  fair 
ones  were  now  seen  slowly  approaching,  still  in 
their  body-clothes,  and  led  by  smart  English 
grooms.  A  crowd  of  gentlemen,  and  amateurs  of 
the  turf  of  all  ranks,  were  gathered  about  the 
horses,  and  accompanying  the  procession.  Sir 
Ogilvy,  impatient  of  the  slowness  of  the  approach, 
rode  off  to  meet  them ;  and  the  party  in  the  car- 
riage were  left  with  the  chief  and  Shanklie,  who 
now,  with  the  piper,  was  his  sole  tail. 

"  I  understand  you  have  been  round  the  coast 
and  among  the  isles  lately,  in  the  steamers,"' said 
the  chief,  addressing  Mr.  Pirgivie.  "  I  hope  you 
did  not  forget  Glencladdach — did  you  mark  how 
my  timber  thrives  ?"' 

"  I  '11  no  soon  forget  Glencladdach — either  as  I 
saw  it  first  or  last — and  I  saw  it  first  lang  before 
the  days  of  steamers.  It  was  then  a  very  region 
of  beauty  and  peace.  And  now — but  I  maun  own 
ye  manage  everything  weel,  Mr.  Shanklie  : — 
there  's  a  rich  English  rer-tor  has  the  shooting  and 
the  castle  ;  an  English  company  the  bark  and  the 
thinnings  of  the  woods  ;  and  another  the  sawmont 
fishing.  The  very  nut-braes,  hanging  ower  the 
loch,  and  the  bits  o' juniper  bushes  are  rented, 
they  say  ;  so  that  a  callant  or  a  lassie  durstna  take 
a  pouch-fu'.  Conscience  !  ye  maun  be  as  rich  as 
Jews,  you  chiefs !  Ye  maun  be  coining  money 
for  the  laird,  Mr.  Shanklie  : — a'  thing  turned  to 
account  yonder.  You  landed  folks,  Mr.  Macrus- 
gal,  are  fairly  heating  us  bits  o'  spinning-jenny 
bodies  about  Glasgow  in  economics.  When  they 
began  at  the  Mains  to  sell  Sir  Ogilvy  Fletcher's 
skim-milk  and  orra  cabbage-stocks,  it  was  a  speech 
to  the  country  this  new-fashioned  thrift.  '  He  '11 
surely  make  a  fortune  now,'  was  every  auld  wife's 
word  : — but,  in  economy,  the  Highland  chiefs  beat 
the  Lowland  lairds  yet — when  they  draw  rent  for 
the  very  nuts.  But  I  'm  a  great  admirer  o' 
thrift  mysel'." 

Mrs.  Mark  Luke  was  upon  thorns  at  this  ill-bred 
siaPtalk,  and  the  young  chief  not  altogether  at  his 
ease  ;  but  nothing  daunted  the  "  austere  compo- 
sure" of  Mr.  Shanklie. 

"  You  hear,  Shanklie,  what  the  bailie  says  of 
the  income  you  are  realizing  from  my  estates," 
cried  the  young  chieftain,  covering  his  wincing 
■with  the  air  of  bravado. 

"Income! — na,  it's  no  wonder  ye  dash,  you 
Highland  chiefs  and  Lowland  lairds.  Your  rent- 
Tolls,  what  wi'  the  shooting,  and  the  nuts,  and  the 
fishing,  must  be  tripled  or  quadrupled  upon  your 


grandfathers'.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  change  on 
the  face  o'  the  country.  How  many  able-bodied 
followers  could  the  Macrusgals  muster  now,  if 
they  a'  turned  out  in  Glencladdach?" 

There  was  no  reply  to  this  home  question. 

"  Weel,  the  men  and  the  merits  are  not  to  be 
both  got.  Then  there  was  the  bits  of  scattery 
bhalies  and  touns,  the  sma'  farms  and  cot-houses, 
with  the  potato-fields,  and  the  kye  at  e'en,  and 
the  blue  reeks  climbing  in  the  calm  gloaming  sun- 
set— 

Like  little  wee  cluds  in  the  world  their  lane, 

as  Jamie  Hogg  sings.  These  are  all  gone,  to  be 
sure ;  and  the  Highland  lasses  and  the  Highland 
lilts,  and  a'  the  happy  looks  andcheerfu'  voices  o' 
yon  Westland  glen.  I  'm  amaist  thinking  you 
Highland  lairds  are  now  constructed  upon  the  new 
principle  of  consuming  your  ain  reek  yoursels 
— never  a  smoke  to  be  seen  now  for  ten  and 
twenty  miles  around  ye  ; — but  ye  must  be  get- 
ting monstrous  rich,  and  that 's  a  great  consola- 
tion." 

The  young  chief,  though  half-offended,  laughed 
off  the  affair,  by  again  calling  Mr.  Shanklie  to 
listen  to  this  consolation  ;  but  that  functionary  was 
closely  occupied  with  Mrs.  Luke,  who  was  chat- 
tering eagerly  at  hand,  and  eyeing  Cuttie  Sark 
pacing  gracefully  in  the  distance. 

"  And  rich  ye  would  be,  Glencladdach,  mur 
vhiodh  ma  na  phoit  ach  Macheoc's  n  liadh*  I  sup- 
pose you  have  a  litle  Gaelic  V 

The  young  chieftain  colored  and  laughed — "  So 
you  understand  Gaelic,  too  !"  he  cried. 

"Peckan  peckan,"  returned  the  bailie.  "  A 
little  of  the  wisdom  of  your  ancestors,'  as  this" 
— and,  looking  full  at  the  Doer,  he  emphatically 
repeated — "  '■An  lon-dubh,  an  lon-dubh  spilgach! 
thug,  mise  dha  choille-fhasga  fheurach ;  's  thug 

esan  domhsa  am  monadh  dubh  fuisaich.' Wi'  so 

mony  strange  tongues,  spoken  everywhere  among 
ye,  I  may  say  my  say  in  Erse,  surely." 

"  Oh,  do,  do  translate,  Mr.  Macrusgal  !"  cried 
Lady  Di.  "I  vow,  those  are  the  very  gutturals 
of  dear  old  Blucher  !" 

"  And  may,"  said  the  young  chief,  "  be  very 
well  translated  by  the  memorable  exclamation  of 
that  veteran  when  viewing  London  from  the  top  of 
St.  Paul's— 

What  for  a  plunder  ! 

You  are  better  versed  in  our  clan  legends  than  I 
had  supposed  strangers,  sir.  That  is,  my  tra- 
dition at  least,  the  speech  made  by  my  ancestor 
Rusgal  to  a  Scandinavian  invader  of  his  insular 
territory  ;  other  accounts  say  it  was  spoken  of  an 
encroaching  Bishop  of  Moray,  who  juggled  us 
out  of  some  of  our  fairest  lands,  in  name  of  the 
church." 

"  I  understood  it  was  said  by  your  great-grand- 
father, to  his  fair-seeming  law-agent,  after  the  '45 
— when,  under  pretence  o'  securing  his  property, 
deeds  were  exchanged." 

"  But,  in  the  name  of  the  King's  English,  tell 
us  what  it  means,"  interrupted  Lady  Di,  with 
great  vivacity. 

"  '  The  ousel — the  cloven-footed  ousel — I  gave 
him  the  sheltered  woody  pasturage,  and  he  re- 
turned me  the  black,  sterile  heath  :' — a  very  com- 
mon bargain  now-a-days  in  the  Highlands,  my 
leddy,  where   the   great  beast   is  devouring   the 

*  Were  no  one  about  the  kail-pot  but  Maceoch  and  the 
ladle — i.  e.  no  foreign  drains. 
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little  beast,  and  the  least  fending  as  it  can.  That 's 
anither  of  your  Erse  proverbs,  I  think,  Glenclad- 
dach." 

"  You  are  a  very  Sancho  Panza,  bailie,  in 
Gaelic  sayings  ;  but,  having  got  my  dittay,  a  little 
broad  salutary  Scotch  in  the  ear  of  Fletcher  there, 
might  not  be  amiss.     There  he  comes  !" 

Fuming  he  came  ! — "  Those  d d  impudent 

rascals,  the  French  police,  had  interfered  to  pre- 
vent the  racing  match  from  taking  place  on  the 
Boulevard  !" 

Where,  then,  could  it  be  held?  Or,  was  there 
still  time  to  fix  upon  another  course  ?  Mrs.  Mark 
Luke  thought  not — there  was  just  time  to  dress 
before  Tortoni's  hour  ;  and  a  dinner  ordered  at 
sixty  livres  a-head  deserved  a  dress  toilet. 

■  Sixty  livres  a  head !"    exclaimed  Mr.  Pir- 
givie. 

"  And  very  moderate,  too,  sir,"  said  the  chief. 
"  If  you  have  seen  the  carte,  you  would  say  so  ; 
and  the  judgment  and  taste  Sir  Ogilvy  exercised  in 
ordering  this — after  all— paltry  sort  of  cit  dinner. 
The  ladies  patronize  Tortoni,  as  he  is  great  in 
patisserie,  and  this  of  to-day  is  a  lady's  affair  ; 
though,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  Cafe  Anglais, 
Lointier's,  or  even  Grignon^s,  if  a  man  wants  to 
really  dine,  or  a  stranger  to  see  genuine  French 
cookery,  would  have  been  the  better  choice ; 
but  you  may,  after  all,  see  tolerable  pales  aux 
huitres  !  " 

"  I  should  wish  Mr.  Pirgivie  to  partake  of 
one  recherche  dinner  in  Paris,"  said  Mrs.  Mark 
Luke  with  emphasis,  and  better  French  than 
usual. 

"  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  color  T  '  groaned 
the  bailie,  in  secret ;  but  he  said  aloud,  and  with 
the  appearance  of  good-humor — "  A  sixty  livres' 
worth  at  one  sitting  will  content  me,  ma — dame, 
and  astonish  the  natives  at  home  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  Sixty  livres'  worth  shovelled  down  a  man's 
throat  at  one  sitting  ! ' ' 

His  imagined  ignorant  surprise  excited  a  general 
smile  ;  and  Colonel  Rigby  Blake  rejoined,  "  Why, 
sir,  I  made  one,  and  Sir  Ogilvy  another,  at  the 
time  the  allies  were  in  Paris,  of  fifteen  gentlemen, 
who  dined  at  Ven/s,  (then  a  name,)  at  twelve 
Napoleons  a  head ;  but  then  the  Chambertin  was 
superb." 

"  Pitiful  doings  those,  too,"  said  Sir  Ogilvy. 
"  London,  after  all,  for  a  dinner — or,  at  least,  for 
a  bill  ;  Glencladdach  and  self  once  partook  of  the 
works  of  Francatelli,  when  he  first  came  over, 

ordered  by  Sir  George ,  and  to  the  tune  of 

twenty-five  guineas  a  man." 

"  Faith,  it  would  take  to  sell  the  skim-milk  at 
the  Mains  for  a  while,  and  rent  out  the  nut-braes, 
to  stand  thae  doings,"  said  Bob  Pirgivie  :  "  that 
is,  and  leave  onything  in  the  sporran  after  clearin' 
the  la  win'." 

"Abominable  extravagance!"  said  the  young 
chief,  half  affecting  repentance  ;  "  and  not,  after 
all,  to  be  compared  to  a  dinner  of  the  venison  of 
my  own  hills,  the  grouse  of  my  own  moors,  and 
the  fish  of  my  own  lochs."  The  young  man  did 
now  look  as  if,  between  vanity  and  grief,  he  felt, 
and  deeply. 

"  Which  yon  fat  English  rector  is  feasting 
upon  ;  while  you  brave  lairds  are  a'  running  off  to 
France,  or " 

"  No  more  of  it,  my  dear  sir,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Luke. — "  As  Robina,  which  is  quite  natural  at 
her  age,  cannot  endure  formal  dinners,  I  shall  send 
her  home  to  dine,  at  any  rate." 
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"  And,  as  James  Wilson  can't  afford  them,  sup- 
pose he  keep  her  company,  and  give  her  Glasgow 
news?"  said  the  bailie. 

"  With  all  my  heart !"  and  as  if  to  receive  her 
orders,  the  young  pair  came  hastily  up, — Miss 
Luke,  all  in  a  glow,  exclaiming — "  Mamma,  we 
have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere.  The 
Hawgreen  ladies  and  Mr.  James  had  so  much  to 
tell  me  about  poor  Halcyon  Bank  : — The  lauristi- 
nus  hedge  we  planted  long  ago  has  flourished  so  ; 
and  the  arbutuses  are  quite  lovely  : — how  I  long 
to  see  them!"  This  important  intelligence  was 
very  well  received ;  and  the  earnest  whispers  of 
her  mother,  at  which  Mysie  smiled  and  colored, 
sent  off  the  young  lady  hastily  with  her  companion, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Colonel  Blake,  who 
loudly  insisted  upon  Miss  Luke  being  included  in 
the  dinner-party,  long  after  she  had  tripped  out  of 
hearing. 

"  Allow  me,  colonel,  to  have  my  own  way  with 
my  daughter  to-day : — to-morrow  she  may  be 
under  a  different  commander,"  said  Mrs.  Luke, 
with  dignity ;  and  the  bailie  looked  all  admiration, 
or  "  fidging-fain." 

"Whose  study  will  be  the  sweet  creature's 
happiness  every  hour  of  my  life,"  said  the  colonel, 
bowing  ;  "  I  '11  be  hanged  as  high  as  Haman,  if  I 
know,  Lady  Di,  which  of  them  two  ladies  I  love 
best." 

"  Fi  done!  to  doubt  that  to-day  !  " 

Mrs.  Luke  now  expressed  her  anxious  desire 
that  the  running-match  should  be  instantly  deci- 
ded one  way  or  other.  The  wishes  of  a  bride 
were  gallantly  declared  imperative ;  and,  indeed, 
all  the  gentlemen  owned  that  this  disappointment 
would  greatly  abstract  from  the  pleasure  of  their 
last  dinner  with  Rigby,  the  non-benedict.  Though 
the  match  had  been  prohibited  upon  the  spot,  by 
the  impertinent  interference  of  the  police,  there 
were  other  places  not  far  off;  and  it  might,  with 
clever  jockeyship,  be  all  over  before  a  second  man- 
date could  be  issued.  Besides,  the  English  were 
wilful  as  the  diable,  and  would  have  their  way. 
Happily,  Cuttie  Sark  and  her  beautiful  chestnut 
rival  were  still  at  hand,  with  their  liveried  attend- 
ants, and  the  different  betters  and  amateur  jockeys. 
Lady  Di  had  already  hooked  in  Bob  Pirgivie  to 
hedge  her  small  bet  to  the  extent  of  five  louis — 
farther  he  would  not  move;  though,  on  this  day, 
he  had  resolved  to  stick  at  nothing  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  one  object.  As  he  truly  alleged  that 
he  had  little  skill  of  racers,  he  proposed  to  go  with 
young  Hawgreen,  to  deliver  letters  to  some  of  his 
Excellency's  household,  from  Mr.  Ewins,  but 
engaged  to  join  the  party,  with  his  companion,  at 
Tortoni's.  His  low,  earnest,  hurried  whispers 
with  Mrs.  Luke  at  parting,  were  satisfactorily 
explained  by  the  note-case  conveyed  to  her,  with 
the  emphatically  pronounced  words,  "  Remember 
your  paction  !"  and,  as  the  sinews  of  action,  whe- 
ther in  love,  war,  or  the  turf,  were  thus  left,  he 
was  seen  to  climb  a  passing  empty  cabriolet,  with- 
out much  regret  by  the  sporting  party.  ^6ir 
Ogilvy,  indeed,  greeted  his  departure  with  a  volley 
of  curses,  concluding  with  "  Old  miserly  hunks  ! 

let  him  go,  and  be  d d — would  not  sport  a 

piece  upon  my  mare  for  the  honor  of  Ayrshire  ! 
Shanklie  sneaking  after  him,  too  ! — all  the  bet- 
ter!" 

As  we  feel  fully  more  interest  in  the  mission  of 
Bob  Pirgivie,  than  even  in  that  famous  match — 
though  but  a  little-go — between  Mr.  Phipps  Ma- 
son's Dandizette  Secunda,  and  Sir  Ogilvy  Fletch- 
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er's  celebrated  Cuttie  Sark,  which  had  once  car- 
ried the  Oaks,  and  been  second  for  the  Derby — of 
which  "  famous  match,"  so  important  to  all  the 
retrenching,  refugee,  or  volanting  English  in  Paris, 
Galignani  was  kind  enough  to  acquaint  all  Europe 
— we  shall  take  leave  to  follow  the  Scottish  ex- 
magistrate  to  the  hotel  where  the  Hawgreen  family 
had  their  temporary  residence. 

After  explaining  at  some  length,  and  really  with 
remarkable  delicacy,  the  particulars  with  which, 
we  hope,  the  "gentle  reader"  has  done  us  the 
honor  to  get  acquainted,  and  privately  soliciting 
the  friendly  cooperation  of  young  Hawgreen,  the 
bailie,  in  full  saloon,  continued — "To  be  sure,  it 
would  be  far  wiser-like  they  waited  a  while,  and 
were  married  in  their  ain  parish,  after  a  contract 
properly  drawn  up  by  her  late  father's  Doer.  But, 
as  better  mayna  be,  and  to  break  the  fa'  o'  the 
mother's  pride,  I  hope  Mr.  Ewins  will  have  no 
reflections.  We  cannot,  in  this  hurry,  get  a' 
thing  so  right  and  tight,  as  if  we  were  in  Glas- 
gow ;  but  ye  '11  just,  Mr.  Shanklie,  since  the  job 
has  fallen  to  you,  draw  up  twa  or  three  words  o'  a 
minute,  frae  the  bits  o'  heads  and  jottings  I  have 
made  here.  We  '11  get  James  and  Mysie  to  sign 
it — abundance  o'  the  law  does  not  break  the  law — 
and  I  '11  take  the  responsibility  o'  a'  the  rest  on 
my  ain  head." 

Mr.  Shanklie  expressed  his  zeal  and  willingness 
to  officiate. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  o'  you  making  a  sicker  bar- 
gain, as,  luckily,  the  siller  is  a'  on  our  side  ;  and, 
as  we  are  no  marrying  into  an  estated  family,  it 
will  be  the  easier  managed.  The  bairns  o'  Mar- 
gery Robina  Luke,  by  this  marriage,  to  get  the 
gear  divided  among  them  in  equal  portions.  Pri- 
mogeniture is  for  the  grandees,  and  Mrs.  Mark 
Luke  has  had,  I  'm  thinking,  just  enough  of  fashion 
to  last  all  her  days.  Failing  heirs  of  this  mar- 
riage, then  the  courtesy  to  James,  no  forgetting  an 
augmentation  of  the  mother's  settlement,  should 
her  child  go  first,  and  remainder  to  the  Sprots  o' 
Saltcoats  : — and,  by  the  by,  I  forgot  to  tell  her 
aunty,  that  Jean  has  married  the  skipper  of  a 
Liverpool  steamer,  and  ta'en  up  house  in  Green- 
ock : — and  a  capital  managing  wife  she  makes  ! — 
the  Sprots  of  Saltcoats,  and  the  other  nephews 
and  nieces  of  Mrs.  Barbara  Peaston  and  Mark 
Luke,  Esq.,  of  Halcyon  Bank — gi'e  him  a'  his 
titles,  I  beg  of  you,  for  Mark  showed  pride 
enough,  though  no  in  the  wife's  line  :  his  was 
pride  of  wealth,  honest  man,  in  which  there  is 
some  sense — but  hers  ; — the  Eocclusives — they  are 
born  idiots  a'thegither  !" 

After  a  necessary  visit  to  his  temporary  banker, 
Mr.  Bob  made  another  to  Mrs.  Luke's  apartments, 
into  which,  before  him,  in  spite  of  the  screaming 
and  jabbering  of  the  porteress,  Mr.  James  Wilson 
had  found  his  way  to  the  young  lady.  They 
were  discovered  by  the  bailie  at  a  game  of  mutual 
instruction,  puzzling  over  a  chess-board,  James 
gravely  studying  a  fifth  move,  under  the  counsels 
of  Wysie. 

"Ay,  ay — will  ye  get  through  that  game  before 
your  mother  and  me  come  home,  my  dear? — see 
to  draw  it  out  till  then  ;  in  the  mean  time,  Mr. 
James,  here  's  a  bit  study  for  you,  and  you  can  tell 
my  Mysie  a'  about  it,  by  word  o'  mouth,  or  just 
ony  way  ye  like."  And,  giving  the  young  man  a 
note  explanatory,  and  a  scroll  of  the.  contract 
aforesaid,  the  bailie,  with  Hawgreen  and  Shank- 
lie, set  off  to  the  far-famed  Tortoni's,  though  with 
some  apprehension  on  the  part  of  honest  Bob. 

"I'm  no  nice  o'  my  gab,"  said  he,  after  pon- 


dering a  while  ;  "  I  carena  muckle  what  I  eat ; 
and  I  wudna  like  to  affront  the  Frenchman,  by 
scunnerin'  at  his  dainties  ;  but  I  hope  he  '11  no 
pushion  us  wi'  puddocks — I  couldna  stand  them." 

And  the  bailie,  who  moderately  loved  comfort- 
able eating,  and  plain  British  cookery,  made  a  wry 
mouth,  as  if  already  half-poisoned,  while  young 
Hawgreen  laughed  heartily. 

"  Grenouilles  f rites — or  en  papillate  ?  I  dare  say 
we  shall  have  them  dressed  both  ways,"  he  said ; 
and  the  bailie,  who  saw  no  point  in  the  joke,  gave 
his  head  a  knowing  swag,  as  if  protesting  in  limine 
against  all  suspicious  French  fare. 

Enthroned  in  the  place  of  honor,  supported  by 
the  chief  and  the  happy  colonel,  Mrs.  Mark  Luke, 
splendidly  dressed  and  rerouged,  so  w:ell  sustained 
her  character  as  a  fashionable,  that  no  one  would 
have  suspected  she  had  been  a  considerable  loser 
by  the  failure  of  Cuttie  Sark,  and  had  just  paid 
her  losses  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world  ;  still 
less  could  the  bold  stroke  she  meditated  be  sur- 
mised. 

The  banquet  proceeded  ;  young  HawgTeen 
highly  diverted  with  the  suspicious  looks  which 
Bob  Pirgivie,  affecting  perfect  unconcern,  cast 
upon  the  different  delicacies  recommended  to  his 
attention  by  Mrs.  Luke  or  Lady  Di,  and  refusing 
whatever  he  could  not  understand.  That  was, 
indeed,  nearly  six  dishes  out  of  every  seven  that 
appeared.  Precedent  or  example  was,  in  this  case, 
no  rule ;  for  he  shrewdly  suspected  that  his 
fashionable  friends  would  swallow  any  soss,  as  he 
named  the  different  entremets  and  entries,  provided 
it  was  in  vogue.  But  Hawgreen  was  a  safer 
fugleman  at  this  table  :  so  he  tacitly  constituted 
him  his  taster,  eating  freely  of  whatever  that 
young  gentleman  first  partook. 

Indeed,  Bob,  ever  afterwards,  eulogized  dinde 
aux  truffes,  and  jambon  glace,  and  even  made  Mrs. 
Luke  write  down  their  proper  names  in  his  note- 
book, beside  his  observations  on  Notre  Dame,  &c. 
&c,  that  he  also  might  be  able  to  tell  his  convivial 
friends  in  the  West,  of  his  proficiency  in  a  branch 
of  science  so  zealously  cultivated  by  English  tra- 
vellers. Of  the  wines,  reserving  his  opinion  of 
their  quality,  he  partook  with  entire  freedom  ;  and 
the  most  choice,  or  at  least,  the  most  expensive  in 
Tortoni's  cellars,  were  produced  to  toast  the  health 
of  the  bride.  Scots,  English,  Irish,  and  French, 
did  equal  justice  to  bumper  pledges,  drained  to  her 
future  connubial  felicity  :  and  the  facetious  and 
jovial  Mr.  Bob  Pirgivie  was  soon  almost  as  much 
admired  here,  and  became  nearly  as  much  at  home 
as  if  the  French  capital  had  been  his  own  city  of 
Saint  Mungo.  Both  Hawgreen  and  the  chief 
knew  enough  of  Scottish  social  manners  to  be  able 
to  draw  him  out  :  and  his  old  songs  once  again 
came  tingling  over  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Luke,  not  now 
vulgar,  but  like  the  rushing  of  her  native  "  Cart 
rinnin'  rowin'  to  the  sea."  They  brought  a  rush 
of  warm  tears  to  her  eyes. 

The  only  drawback  upon  the  pleasure  of  the 
evening  was  Sir  Ogilvy  Fletcher,  who  soon  be- 
came half  tipsy,  and  wholly  sullen,  and  who,  ever 
and  anon,  sulkily  eyed  the  gay  Irish  soldier,  and 
muttered  that  "The  rapparee"  (who,  by  the 
way,  had  large  unhedged  bets  upon  Dandizette) 
"  had  doctored  Cuttie,  and  would  jockey  his  own 
mother,  if  there  was  such  an  old  woman." 

The  harmonies  of  Bob  Pirgivie  were  nevermore 
needed  to  keep  peace  than  now  ;  and  he  did  not 
spare  them.  Lady  Di  Gorscaden  did  him  the 
honor  to  encore  his  brilliant 

Contented  wi'  little  and  canty  wi'  mair  ; 
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which  the  French  gentlemen  present  declared  to 
be  worthy  of  Beranger. 

"  Where  was  ever  ony  o'  your  Berangers  equal 
to  Robert  Burns?"  cried  the  convivial  Scot,  be- 
coming quite  enthusiastic — warming,  as  it  were, 
in  his  own  fires.  "But  I'll  give  you  anither, 
gentlemen — and  it 's  just  new  affthe  irons.  It 's 
by  a  Glasgow  man,  too — and  that  is  Sandy 
Rodger  ;  but  I  must  have  something  by  way  of  a 
punch  ladle  in  my  hand,  for  I  cannot  get  on  with- 
out that."  Hawgreen  handed  him  a  meerschaum, 
which  formed,  at  least,  a  very  good  substitute, 
while  he  sung — 

SANCT    MUNGO. 

Sanct  Mungo  was  ane  famous  sanct, 

And  a  cantie  carle  was  he  ; 
He  drank  o'  the  Molendinar  Burne, 

Quhan  better  couldna  be. 
Zit,  when  he  could  get  stronger  cheere, 

He  ne'er  was  water  dry, 
But  drank  o'  the  stream  o'  the  wimplin  worm 

And  let  the  burne  run  by. 

Even  Sir  Ogilvy  Fletcher  hiccuped  in  chorus  to 
this  chanson  il  boire,  the  first  stanza  of  which 
brought  off  the  bowl  of  the  pipe,  and  raised  Mrs. 
Luke  to  her  feet,  to  go  off,  only  to  be  gently 
pulled  back  to  her  seat  by  the  encircling  arm  of 
the  gay  bridegroom,  while  Bob  continued  to 
chant — 

Sanct  Mungo  was  ane  godlie  sanct, 

Far-famed  for  godlie  deeds  ; 
And  great  delight  he  daily  took 

In  counting  ower  his  beads. 
Zit  I,  Sanct  Mungo's  youngest  sonne, 

Can  count  as  well  as  he  ; 
But  the  beads  whilk  I  like  best  to  count, 

Are  the  beads  o'  the  barley-bree. 

"Let  Glasgow  flourish!"  shouted  the  bai- 
lie, rising,  and  flourishing  his  substitute  for  the 
habitual  ladle ;  "  where  did  ever  ony  De  Be- 
ranger make  a  song  like  that  1  But,  as  the  led- 
dies  insist  on  deoch-an-dhoris,  and  as  our  friend 
Mrs.  Luke  has  a  deal  of  business  before  her " 

"'Hath,'  like  Juliet,  'need  of  many  ori- 
sons !'  "  sighed  Lady  Diana,  looking,  with  mock 
meaning,  to  her  friend,  the  bride,  unable  wholly 
to  control  the  aristocratic  superciliousness  which 
so  often  beset  her  manners,  even  in  the  most  deli- 
cate circumstances. 

Probably  Mrs.  Luke  required  this  gentle  fillip 
to  her  resolution.  She  had  been  too  elevated  in 
her  surroundings  for  the  last  four  hours,  or  too 
feebly  reminded  of  her  real  status,  as  she  de- 
lighted to  call  it ;  and  that  it  was  by  money,  or 
money's  worth,  and  sufferance  alone,  that  she 
held  even  her  present  brevet  rank  in  the  skirmish- 
ing corps  of  the  aristocracy.  She  did  not  possess 
any  one  of  those  brilliant,  or  even  of  those  frivo- 
lous talents,  which,  by  amusing  or  throwing  re- 
flected lustre  over  aristocratic  circles,  make  their 
way  for  a  time.  She  was  neither  an  eminent 
singer,  nor  a  skilful  musician.  She  could  neither 
recite  nor  personate.  Her  only  language  was 
Anglo-Scottish  and  bad  French.  She  had  never 
written  a  novel,  nor  yet  a  volume  of  poems  ;  she 
neither  was  a  distinguished  sinner,  nor  yet  a  cel- 
ebrated devotee.  She  was  no  dexterous  flatterer, 
though  she  had  often  done  her  best.  In  the  arts 
of  toadyism,  she  was  a  poor  proficient ;  and  her 
quickness  and  naturally  high  spirit  made  her  often 
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restive  in  the  only  capacity  in  which  the  fashiona- 
bles could  disinterestedly  have  deigned  to  use 
her — namely,  as  an  object  of  indignity  or  imper- 
tinent ridicule,  as  a  butt  for  the  exercise  of  their 
small  wits.  Princes  and  grandees — the  whole 
higher  order  of  aristocracy  in  former  ages — enter- 
tained, for  their  dignified  amusement,  dwarfs, 
monsters,  and  crack-brained  persons.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  are  dwarfs  and  other  pitiable  abor- 
tions of  nature  to  be  found  in  some  northern 
courts  still  :  Dr.  Clarke  found  them  in  Russia. 
But  their  substitutes,  in  our  more  refined  society, 
are  now  butts  and  oddities,  and,  more  deservedly, 
the  aspiring  "  vulgar,''''  like  our  Mrs.  Mark  Luke. 
For  the  vulgar  rich,  neither  their  money  nor 
servility,  and  scarce  the  "extreme  obligingness" 
of  "  the  good  sort  of  creatures,"  can  purchase  the 
immunities  of  aristocracy.  With  great  difficulty 
it  is  that  they  can  even  buy  themselves  up  a  step  ; 
as  when  the  son  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer  or 
loan-contractor  obtains,  by  special  favor,  the  third 
or  fourth  daughter  of  a  pauper  peer,  upon  condi- 
tion of  an  ample  jointure,  and  as  little  connexion 
as  possible  with  his  low  relations.  Vigilantly 
guarded  as  the  frontiers  of  the  great  world  are,  it 
is  scarce  possible  for  an  interloper  like  Mrs.  Luke 
to  make  way  even  into  the  outer  circumvallation. 
The  great  Lady  Diana  Corscaden  herself,  had 
partly  lost  caste,  since  she  had  married  an  Irish 
baronet,  and  become  a  poor  widow.  Neglected 
herself,  what  could  she  do  to  give  a  lift  to  a  friend 
in  the  worse  circumstances  of  Mrs.  Mark  Luke? 
This  was  a  consideration  that  had  frequently  of 
late  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  that  lady, 
who  began  to  think  seriously  that  she  had  been 
paying  too  dear  for  the  whistle,  if  her  calculations 
had  not  been  formed  altogether  on  wrong  data ; 
for  there  was  vulgar  Bob  Pirgivie  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  Hawgreens  ;  and  actually,  as  they 
drove  home,  talking  as  if  the  society  in  which  he 
had  spent  the  afternoon  was  beneath  him  !  In 
intelligence,  in  solid  worth,  in  the  good  and  use- 
ful, if  not  the  highest  purposes  of  life,  and  in  ra- 
tional and  steady  principles  of  conduct,  feeling  his 
superiority  to  those  exalted  personages,  Bob  had 
no  false  shame  in  avowing  it.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
it  was  as  needy  spendthrifts,  and  thence  mean  and 
shuffling,  that  the  independent  ex-magistrate,  who 
was  just  rich  and  right-thinking  enough  to  fear  no 
man's  feud,  and  value  no  man's  favor,  most 
heartily  despised  the  beggar-pride  of  the  Sir 
Ogilvy  Fletchers  and  Glencladdachs.  Their  high- 
flown  notions  of  their  immense  personal  conse- 
quence, and  the  privileges  of  their  rank,  were, 
unaffectedly,  so  much  mere  "leather  or  pru- 
nella" to  him,  that  he  could  have  only  a  glim- 
mering understanding  of  them  ;  and  though  he 
perfectly  comprehended  the  nature  of  Mrs.  Luke's 
admiration  of  those  things,  it  was  impossible  that 
either  the  haughtiness,  the  really  insolent,  conde- 
scending familiarity,  or  the  more  tolerahle  caprice 
of  those  great  personages,  could  have  affected  him 
as  they  did  that  ambitious,  imitative,  and  sensi- 
tive lady. 

So  quietly  and  unconsciously  did  Mr.  Bob  set 
himself  above  all  that  sort  of  "fudge,"  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  could  not  even  perceive  the  fun 
of  it;  or  how,  like  Mrs.  Luke's  lofty  aspirations, 
it  might  be  converted  into  the  amusement  of  the 
middle  order — his  own  respectable  and  respected 
order,  so  long  as  they  chose  to  respect  them- 
selves. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Luke  vindicated  the 
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objects  of  her  admiration,  upon  the  score  of  what 
she,  with  carious  felicity,  persisted  in  calling 
manure;  though  she  certainly  meant  demeanor, 
or  graceful  carriage,  if  not  good  manners.  Their 
elegance,  their  polish,  their  refinement,  were  such, 
and  so  great ! 

"  Weel,  weel!"  cried  the  bailie,  with  some 
impatience  ;  "  let  them  keep  a'  that — the  carving 
on  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter — and  you 
leddies  may  take  on  as  reasonable  a  quantity  of 
it  as  ye  see  fit ;  but  let  us  not  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse — not  forget  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
great  law  of  life — judgment,  and  justice,  and 
mercy  ;  which  are  sometimes  at  a  low  pass  in 
high  places." 

This  sober,  or  rather  dull  conversation,  brought 
them  to  Mrs.  Luke's  apartments  :  it  had  taken 
place  immediately  after  they  had  set  down  Lady 
Di  at  some  soiree,  to  which  she  was  engaged,  and 
after  she  had,  with  the  charm  of  manner  which 
she  could  assume  at  pleasure,  taken  leave  of  Mrs. 
Luke,  until  they  should  meet  in  the  ambassador's 
chapel  next  morning  !  The  adieus  of  the  colonel, 
if  not  quite  so  graceful,  were,  of  course,  more 
animated.  Mrs.  Luke  preserved  her  dignity  and 
presence  of  mind  in  a  way  that  made  Mr.  Pirgivie 
fancy  her  even  too  good  an  actress  ;  but  that  was 
all  laid  aside  as  she  entered  the  saloon,  where  the 
young  lovers — for,  we  suppose,  we  may  now  so 
name  them — awaited  the  arrival  of  their  seniors, 
probably  with  no  great  impatience ;  but,  so  soon 
as  the  carriage  wheels  were  heard,  with  some 
trepidation,  visible  especially  in  the  maiden. 

In  all  her  lunes,  Mrs.  Luke  had  retained,  un- 
impaired, the  warm  affections  of  her  sensible 
child.  The  preservation  of  her  mother  from 
degradation  and  misery,  was,  to  the  affectionate 
girl,  as  true  a  source  of  happiness  as  her  own 
prospects.  After  a  moment  of  confusion,  she 
first  hurried  to  the  table  where  the  chess-board 
stood,  and  where  she  ought  to  have  been  found, 
and  next  to  her  mother's  arms,  with  the  simple 
and  yet  all-comprehensive  exclamation  of  "O 
mamma!" 

The  young  lady  was  directed  to  carry  her 
mother's  shawl  to  her  chamber,  and  that,  in  a 
voice  so  different  from  the  imperious  commands 
of  the  same  morning,  that,  with  the  fresh  roses  of 
her  cheeks  glowing  through  graceful,  though 
rapture-risen  tears,  Mysie  hastened  off.  Her  ab- 
sence gave  the  more  freedom  to  the  conference 
which  took  place.  The  young  man,  though  he 
could  very  truly  have  declared  that  he  had  loved 
Mysie  Luke  all  his  life,  and  now  more  than  ever, 
was  compelled  to  avow  that  she  had  not  been  ex- 
plicit with  him ;  that  she  would  not  believe  her 
mother  and  her  guardian  sanctioned  such  an  im- 
promptu marriage  ;  that,  in  short,  he  had  not  been 
a  successful  wooer. 

"My  Robina  has  conducted  herself  exactly 
with  the  delicacy  and  propriety  of  a  young  lady, 
upon  whose  education  such  pains  have  been 
taken: — referred  herself  to  her  mother!"  said 
Mrs.  Luke,  with  matronly  dignity,  and  sailing  off. 
"  I  must  interpret  between  her  delicacy  and  her 
feelings  ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that,  under  my  in- 
fluence, they  will  not  be  found  unfavorable  to  so 
valued  and  so  long  and  well-known  a  parti." 

Bob  Pirgivie  made  a  face  as  she  left  the  room, 
roguishly  repeating  "parti,"  and  then  turned  to 
the  chess-board. 

"  Still  in  the  fifth  move  of  the  game  ?  'Deed, 
Mr.  James,  I  fear  ye  are  but  a  young  hand  at  it ; 


I  'm  sure  I  gave  you  time."  The  young  man, 
perfectly  understanding  the  double  meaning,  pro- 
tested, with  spirit,  that  he  had  made  very  good 
use  of  his  time. 

"  I  wager,  now,  your  main  difficulty  lay  in  per- 
suading Mysie  that  this  was  not  ower  good  news 
to  be  true.  I  must  try  my  hand  with  her.  We 
must  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  The  mother 
wants  to  make  Mysie  the  scapegoat  of  her  own 
idiotic  matrimonial  project ;  but  I  am  sure  that  she, 
no  more  than  myself,  would  bestow  her  daughter 
unsafely  or  unworthily  ;  and  so,  young  gentleman, 
you  are  not  to  take  haste,  as  to  time,  for  precipi- 
tance of  judgment.  And  there  's  Mr.  Ewins  has 
just  as  deep  a  veneration  for  high  connection  as  be- 
comes the  humility  of  a  Christian  minister  !  and 
Mrs.  Luke  herself  is  not  to  be  trusted  a  day  with- 
out danger  of  a  relapse  into  gentility  ; — so  the 
sooner  the  wedding  's  ower " 

But,  at  this  stage,  Lisette — the  nimble  and  pres- 
ent-everywhere Lisette — won  by  the  good  mien 
of  the  young  Scotsman,  threw  open  the  door  of 
the  adjoining  room  of  the  suite,  as  if  by  accident ; 
beyond  which,  in  a  farther  room,  might  be  seen 
Mrs.  Luke  fitting  her  own  intended  bridal  robes 
upon  her  daughter,  and  turning  Mysie  round  and 
round  admiringly. 

Bob  Pirgivie,  perceiving  that  his  office  of  pleader 
was  likely  to  become  a  sinecure,  took  the  privi- 
lege of  old  friendship  to  advance  briskly  into  the 
chamber.  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  had  been  certain 
that  considerable  shortening  would  be  required  in 
the  robe  ;  and  Lisette,  that  Mademoiselle  required 
every  straw-breadth  of  the  length,  with,  perhaps, 
a  little  tightening  across  the  bust,  and  a  lowering 
of  the  corsage ;  all  of  which  improvements  were 
accomplished  with  a  dexterity  which  none  but  a 
French  waiting-maid  can  hope  to  attain  in  such 
matters.  These  hurried  alterations  were  a  happy 
diversion  to  the  feelings  of  our  heroine ;  and 
though,  in  her  secret  quailing  heart,  she  wished  it 
were  to-morrow  night,  and  all  well !  she  actually 
began  to  concoct  the  paragraph  of  announcement 
which  was  to  enlighten  and  astonish  the  west  of 
Scotland,  and  hastily  to  write  numerous  notes, 
still  to  be-  despatched,  late  as  the  night  wore. 
Those  that  were  of  invitation  were  managed  by 
Mr.  Bob  Pirgivie  ;  but  it  was  Mrs.  Luke  herself 
who  wrote  the  dignified  epistle,  containing  in  its 
bulky  evelope  various  I.  O.  U.'s  and  receipts,  all 
of  which  Colonel  Rigby  Blake  found  on  his  dress- 
ing-table when  he  woke  about  eleven  o'clock  next 
morning,  and  remembered  that  it  was  long  past  his 
marriage  hour  ! 

He  dressed  in  some  haste,  and  inquired  if  any 
one  had  called  for  him.  "  No  one."  No  mes- 
sage come  to  him'?  None,  save  that  laid  on  his 
table.  Colonel  Rigby  Blake,  whether  of  the  Sar- 
dinian or  Hungarian  service,  as  he  drew  on  his 
boots — a  business  of  some  difficulty — danced  round 
the  room,  and  cursed,  by  his  gods !  the  whole 
Scottish  nation.  He  was  certain  that  there  had 
been  a  preconcerted  plan  among  the  Scots  to  in- 
toxicate him  ;  not,  after  all,  that  this  was  a  catas- 
trophe so  extremely  rare,  or  so  difficult  to  accom- 
plish, as  to  require  the  stratagem  imputed  to  Bailie 
Pirgivie  and  yoqng  Hawgreen.  As  he  reflected 
farther,  he  came  to  the  confused  recollection  of 
having  given  a  challenge  to  Sir  Ogilvy  Fletcher, 
who  had  not  only  imputed  foul  play  to  him  in  the 
racing-match,  but  told  him  Lady  Di  had  once  said 
"  he  was  of  the  family  of  those  Blakes  of  Kerry, 
who  are  first  cousins  to  Paddy  Blake's  Echo." 
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All  this  night-work  now  appeared  a  dream. 
There  was  but  one  thing  of  which  he  had  a  pleas- 
ing certainty.  He  had  gained  above  three  hun- 
dred Napoleons  by  the  breaking  down  of  Cuttie 
Sark — fifty  of  them  from  Mrs.  Luke.  There  lay 
Mrs.  Luke's  rejection,  to  be  sure  ;  but  in  the  same 
envelope  was  consolation — a  discharge  in  full  of 
all  his  debts  to  her — a  larger  sum  than  ever  Bob 
Pirgivie  could  be  brought  to  confess  even  to  Mr. 
James  •Wilson,  though  he  had  advised  the  dis- 
charge. Things  looked  brighter.  The  disap- 
pointed bridegroom  swallowed  a  tumbler  of  soda 
water,  with  a  corrective  admixture  of  eau  de  vie, 
and,  striding  about  the  room,  regarded  his  own  re- 
flected image  with  returning  complacency,  till  he 
finally  broke  out — 

"By  the  La' Harry!  but  you're  a  devilish 
lucky  fellow,  Dennis  Rigby,  myboy — there  where 
you  stand — to  have  jilted  that  cursed  old  Scots 
widow  !" — and  he  bowed  to  his  reflected  figure  in 
the  looking-glass.  "  The  Edinburgh  attorney 
says,  the  utmost  farthing  of  her  jointure  is  but 
£200,  and  the  sly  Glasgow  fellow  will  take  care 
no  one  shall  touch  a  tester  belonging  to  the  girl. 
Health  to  you,  Dennis,  again  !"  And,  as  the 
brave  colonel  swallowed  the  rest  of  his  tumbler, 
his  rather  handsome  face  mantled  with  the  bright 
flash  of  the  idea  which  a  full  mouth  would  not 
allow  him  to  express.  Out  it  came — the  Irish  are 
the  most  soliloquizing  people  on  earth  : — "  By 
Jove,  I  '11  swear  to  Lady  Di,  I  got  royal  last  night, 
on  purpose  to  have  a  gentlemanly  excuse  for  jilt- 
ing the  owld  girl  this  morning!"  Applying  to 
the  sugar  basin  for  the  means  of  giving  his  mous- 
tache an  additional  and  fiercer  "  upward  swirl," 
and  once  more  counting  his  yesterday's  gains,  the 
colonel  sallied  forth,  and,  in  ten  minutes,  set  the 
military  Irish  and  English  who  frequented  his 
cafe  into  fits  of  laughter,  with  the  comical  history 
of  his  jilting  the  dashing  Glasgow  widow. 

At  the  door  of  the  house  to  which  he  was  going, 
(the  lodgings  of  Lady  Di,)  sat  that  widow  in  an 
open  travelling  carriage,  stuffed  with  trunks  and 
boxes.  She  was  flanked  by  Bob  Pirgivie  and 
young  Hawgreen. 

"  Ah,  ma'am,  sure  now,  you  were  not  going  to 
take  French  leave  of  your  old  friends?"  And  the 
colonel  spoke  so  blandly  and  cheerfully,  and  looked 
so  perfectly  disengaged  and  happy,  that  the  quail- 
ing heart  of  Mrs.  Luke  beat  more  freely.  "  Re- 
joiced that  I  am  just  in  time  to  wish  ye  a  good 
i'ourney,  and  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  many 
rindnesses — but  for  that  of  this  morning  the  most 
of  all."  Raising  himself  up  on  the  step  of  the 
carriage,  the  bold  Irishman  swayed  past  the 
bailie,  and,  by  way  of  leave-taking,  suddenly 
saluted  our  astonished  and  angry  heroine  very 
fairly. 

"  Weel,  sorrow  the  like  o' that  saw  I  ever!" 
said  Mr.  Pirgivie,  very  much  relieved,  however  ; 
though,  in  the  next  second,  half  suspicious  of 
some  trick.  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  indignantly  rubbed 
her  violated  lips,  and  young  Hawgreen  struggled 
with  choking  laughter. 

"  Carry  my  blessing  to  my  daughter  that  should 
have  been,"  continued  Blake.  "  I  would  have 
made  her  a  most  loving  father. "     • 

Our  heroine  made  a  desperate  rally.  "  My 
daughter  set  off  for  Scotland,  with  my  son-in- 
law,  from  his  Excellency's  about  two  hours  ago, 
and  immediately  after  her  marriage. — Drive  on." 

The  gallant  colonel  did  look  a  little  blank  at  this 
intelligence  ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  second. 


"  Then,  ma'am,  with  your  leave,  I  must  send 
by  you  my  remembrances  to  the  bride."  And  a 
second  sudden  and  intrepid  salute  left  poor  Mrs. 
Mark  Luke  in  the  condition  of  "  a  woman  killed 
with  kindness,"  and  bursting  with  rage.  Bob 
Pirgivie,  slily  winking,  pulled  down  young  Haw- 
green, who  was  about  to  vindicate  the  lady's 
quarrel. 

"  Poh,  ma — dame !  why  take  offence  at  an 
old  friend's  freedom — and  at  parting,  too }  Ye 
mind  our  famous  auld  sang," — and  Bob  half 
warbled — 

"  O  Jamie,  ye  hae  monie  ta'en, 
And  I  will  ne — ver  stand  for  ane " 

Mrs.  Luke  almost  frantically  interrupted  the  stave, 
which,  she  doubted  not,  was  very  well  understood 
by  Lady  Di,  now  bending  almost  over  the  carriage 
from  her  open  window,  and  retiring  anon  to  give 
way  to  her  immoderate  laughter  at  Blake's  con- 
summate impudence,  and  the  ludicrous  distress  of 
our  heroine.  Meanwhile,  the  undaunted  Irishman 
had  so  far  gained  the  good  graces  of  Bailie  Pir- 
givie, that  they  shook  hands  heartily — the  bailie 
going,  in  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  the  length 
of  saying — "  And,  if  ever  ye  come  to  the  West- 
country,  I  hope  ye  '11  spend  an  afternoon  wi'  me  : 
ony  body  about  the  Exchange  Rooms  will  be  able 
to  tell  ye  where  Bob  Pirgivie  hings  out.  'Od, 
we'se  get  Davie  Bell,  and  twa  or  three  other  gude 
chields,  and  mak'  a  night  o't." 

While  this  was  passing,  Mrs.  Luke  so  far  re- 
covered herself,  as  once  more  to  kiss  her  hand, 
and  bend  gracefully  to  her  fair  friend  leaning 
above. 

"A — dieu,  Lady  Di !  If  you  ever  visit  the  west 
of  Scotland,  I  shall  hope  for  the  honor  of  enter- 
taining you  so  long  as  I  and  my  family  can  make 
your  residence  agreeable,  at  my  poor  place  of  Hal- 
cyon Bank,  near  Largs  :  we  can  bqast,  at  least, 
charming  sea-views."  Cards  of  address  were  once 
more  proffered,  in  spite  of  the  bailie's  nudging 
admonitions  of  the  elbow,  and  conveyed  through 
Colonel  Blake.  The  postilion  yelled — "Allies 
done,  coquins" — the  horses  neighed,  the  whip 
cracked,  and  the  wheels  flashed  and  rattled  along, 
while  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  throwing  herself  back  in 
the  carriage,  exclaimed,  in  a  very  natural  tone — 
"  Thank  my  stars  !" 

It  was  arranged  that  they  were  to  stop  for  a  day 
or  two  at  some  intermediate  stage,  that  Mrs.  Luke 
might  pause  from  the  manifold  fatigues  of  the  last 
trying  thirty  hours ;  and  then  they  were  to  join 
the  young  pair  at  Rouen — which  manufacturing 
city  the  bailie  wished  to  visit  on  matters  connected 
with  his  business.  Beyond  the  barrier,  they  lost 
their  escort,  young  Hawgreen  ;  the  bailie,  after 
what  he  had  seen,  no  longer  dreading  a  forcible 
abduction  by  the  Irishman,  whom,  when  now  fairly 
rid  of  him,  he  pronounced — "  No  a  bad  sort  o' 
chield,  had  he  been  brought  up  to  some  decent  in- 
dustrious calling,  and  no  kept  swaggerin'  and 
bullyraggin'  a'  his  days  in  the  army,  which  is  cer- 
tain ruin  to  a  man's  principles." 

Exactly  seven  days  after  this,  all  the  church 
bells  in  Glasgow  were  busily  swinging  and  jowing 
upon  the  morning  of  a  Fast-day,  preliminary  to 
a  sacramental  occasion.  At  all  such  solemn 
times,  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  sanctity 
screwed  up  the  virgin  visages  of  these  well-known 
spinsters  of  the  Trongate,  Miss  Penelope  Parlane 
and  Miss  Betty  Bogle.  When  the  attentive  gro- 
cer (the  successor  of  Mr.  Mark  Luke)  sent  the 
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former  lady  the  usual  gratis  reading  of  the  Chron- 
icle upon  that  morning,  just  as  she  was  going  off 
to  the  Ram's-horn  Kirk,  she  marvelled  at  the  au- 
dacious profanity  of  the  man. 

"  Bat,  rnem,  mem  ! — there  's  great  news  in  't," 
cried  the  grocer's  eager  lass. 

u.  News  ! — and  what 's  worldly  news  on  a  morn- 
ing like  this?  Go  back,  my  woman,  to  your  mas- 
ter, and  tell  him  from  me,  that,  prent  them  wha 
like,  I  '11  read  no  prents  on  the  Fast-day." 

"  But,  mem !  it 's  a'  about  Mrs.  Mark  Luke's 
marriage!" 

The  strongly-excited  Miss  Penny  now  hesitated 
for  a  moment — sat  down — undid  the  strings  of  her 
lappet — took  the  paper  in  her  hand — got  out  her 
spectacles. 

"  That  makes  a  difference — that  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  nature  of  a  private  communication — 
and  no  what 's  called  public  news.  Ye  may 
leave  the  room,  my  woman  : — my  compliments  to 
your  master. — And  a  letter  too  on  a  Fast-day 
morning,  and  the  Paris  post-mark  !" 

"  What  can  have  come  ower  Miss  Penny  this 
morning?"  thought  our  other  fair  friend,  Miss 
Bogle,  all  through  the  singing  of  the  first  psalm 
and  a  good  part  of  the  first  prayer,  as  she  sklented 
to  the  church-door.  "  I  wish  she  may  be  in  her 
ordinar'  health — sae  regular  a  kirk-keeper,  espe- 
cially on  Fast-days."  But  before  the  prayer  was 
finished,  the  tardy  lady  slid  on  tip-toe  into  the 
pew ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  was 
duly  interrogated  : — 

"I  was  sure  ye  were  ailing,  mem;  and  a' 
through  the  sermon — and  a  great  discourse  it  has 
been  ! — ye  seemed  wanresful',  and  fidgety-like." 

"  Now,  mem — I  must  confess,  mem,  1  found 
the  Doctor  rather  driech  and  dry  this  morning, 
mern — but  have  ye  heard  the  news?"  This  was 
whispered,  while  every  fibre  of  the  speaker's  spare 
frame  vibrated  from  intense  interest.  Yet  it 
pleased  Miss  Parlane  to  tantalize  the  startled 
Miss  Bogle  all  along  the  fine  street  fronting  the 
Ram's-horn  Kirk,  and  down  the  Trongate,  to  the 
lodging  of  the  latter,  where,  taking  out  the  sinful 
Fast-day  Chronicle,  and  putting  on  her  spectacles, 
without  one  warning  word,  she  read  as  follows  : — 

"Marriage  in  Fashionable  Life. — Married, 
at  the  Chapel  of  the  British  Embassy  in  Paris, 
James  Wilson,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Doctor 
Wilson  of  Glasgow,  F.R.C.P.,  to  the  beautiful 
and  accomplished  Margery  Robina,  sole  heiress  of 
the  late  Mark  Luke,  Esq.,  of  Halcyon  Bank,  Ayr- 
shire. The  ceremony,  which  was  in  the  Presby- 
terian form,  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Draunt.  The  fair  bride,  who  has  just  entered  her 
seventeenth  year,  was  splendidly  attired  in  a  robe 
of  beautiful  Brussels  lace,  with  a  rich  white  satin 
under-dress ;  head-dress,  pearls,  and  wreaths  of 
orange  flowers,  under  a  deep  bride's  veil  of  ex- 
quisite Brussels  lace.  Robert  Pirgivie,  Esq.,  of 
Glasgow,  the  guardian  of  the  bride,  had  the  honor 
to  give  her  away. 

"  Among  the  company  present,  we  observed 
Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  the  mother  of  the  bride ;  Lady 
Diana  Corscaden,  relict  of  Sir  Dermot  Corscaden, 
of  Castle  Corscaden,  barony  of  Tirrykeeranvey, 
County  Donegal  ;  and  many  of  the  English  fash- 
ionables at  present  in  Paris.  The  lovely  daugh- 
ters of  Hawgreen  of  that  Bk  officiated  as  bride's- 
maids  upon  this  happy  occasion.  Immediately 
after  the  ceremony,  the  happy  pair  set  out  in  a 


carriage  and  four,  to  spend  the  honey  moon  at  the 
seat  of  the  bride's  mother  in  Scotland." — From 
Galignani's  Messenger. 

n  Weel  done,  Bawby !"  exclaimed  Miss  Bogle  ; 
"  but  it 's  Bob  Pirgive  has  saved  her,  after  all; 
for  I  had  it  from  a  sure  hand,  that  had  it  from  the 
gardner's  daughter  at  Hawgreen,  to  whom  Miss 
Isabella's  maid  wrote  hame,  that  Mrs.  Mark  Luke 
was  making  hersel'  the  clash  of  a'  France,  from 
her  ongoings  wi'  a  tearing  Irish  sergeant  o'  dra- 
goons, whom  she  was  on  the  point  o'  running  off 
wi',  when  Bailie  Pirgive  arrived,  and  got  out  a 
leiter-de-catch-her  from  the  king  of  France,  through 
the  interest  of  our  ain  Provost  Ewing,  who  wrote 
to  the  French  king,  by  the  bailie,  with  his  own 
hand." 

"  Weel,  weel,  mem,"  interrupted  Miss  Penny, 
tossing  her  lappets,  (a  lady  who,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, had  some  remote  affinity  to  the  ancient 
landed  aristocracy  of  the  West,  while  Miss  Betty 
was  of  thrum  descent,)  "  no  doubt  ye  '11  be  best 
informed  ;  but  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  has  done  a  pru- 
dent, wise-like,  motherly  thing,  in  bestowing  her 
daughter  upon  James  Wilson,  though  they  might 
have  waited  a  year  or  two.  I  believe  the  Lukes 
are  now,  by  this  marriage,  something  sib  to  mysel' 
either  through  the  Lockharts,  or  the  bailies  o'  the 
Upper  Ward  ;  and  here  is  a  letter  in  Mrs.  Luke's 
own  hand,  franked  by  the  Ambassador,  hoping, 
for  auld  langsyne,  we  will — that 's  you  and  me, 
mem — receive  the  young  folks  and  her  at  Halcyon 
Bank  on  the  23d.  Jean  Sprot  is  to  put  a'  in 
order  ;  and  there  is  some  bit  suit  or  two  o'  Valen- 
ciennes lace,  wi'  the  gloves  and  bride's  cake,  but 
they  wudna  be  safe  in  a  letter." 

Miss  Bogle  raised  and  spread  abroad  her  black 
silk  mittens. 

"  Mem !  mem !  the  like  o'  that !  But  she  was 
aye  a  by-ordinar'  woman  for  spirit,  that  Mrs. 
Mark  Luke.  Auld  Mrs.  Luke's  gear  will  surely 
be  divided  now  :  but  you  '11  have  to  take  down 
the  Apostle  spoons,   and  the  silver  posset  pot,  and 

give  up,  and  surrender,  Miss  Penny Hech  ! — 

but  this  will  be  news  to  Glasgow  !" 

We  do  give  our  heroine  credit  for  this  last  stroke 
of  diplomacy.  It  was,  to  be  sure  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  mortifying  enough  to  close  just  where  she 
had  begun,  with  Mr.  Bob  Pirgivie,  Miss  Betty 
Bogle,  Miss  Penny  Parlane,  and  Jean  Sprot,  at 
the  bridal  banquet — but  there  was  no  help* for  it; 
and,  without  propitiating  these  influential  ladies, 
she  never  could  have  fairly  recovered  from  her 
last  stumble,  and  been  enabled  to  talk  to  the  end 
of  her  life,  of  her  "  friend"  Lady  Di  Corscaden, 
lately  become  the  lady  of  her  other  old  friend, 
Colonel  Rigby  Blake,  but,  by  courtesy,  retaining 
her  title  ;  nor  yet  have  told  a  thousand  anecdotes 
of  her  foreign  travels  and  quality  connexions  ;  wax- 
ing especially  eloquent  when  neither  her  daugh- 
ter, her  son-in-law,  nor  yet  Bob  Pirgivie,  was 
present  to  check  her  vein. 

We  must  not  conclude  our  history  without  a 
moral;  and  we  shall  give  one  from  an  old  drama- 
tist, that  is  equally  applicable  to  all  our  Scottish 
personages — Sir  Ogilvy  Fletcher,  Macrusgal  of 
Glencladdach,  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  and  the  Stro- 
nas: — 

Let  all  men  know, 
That  tree  shall  long  time  keep  a  steady  foot 
Whose  branches  spread  no  wider  than  the  root. 
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9.  Diary  of  a   Tour  in   Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt, 

and  the  Holy  Land.      By  the  Hon.   Mrs. 
Dawson  Damer.     2  vols.    London:   1841. 

10.  Visit  to  the  Courts  of  Vienna,  Constantinople, 

<3fc.      By   the   Marchioness   of  London- 
derry.    London  :   1844. 

11.  Orientalische  Brief e.     Von  Ida,  Grafin  Hahn- 

Hahn. 

12.  Theresen's  Brief e  aus  dem  Suden 

That  there  are  peculiar  powers  inherent  in 
ladies'  eyes,  this  mimber  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
was  not  required  to  establish  ;  but  one  in  particu- 
lar, of  which  we  reap  all  the  benefit  without  pay- 
ing the  penalty,  we  must  in  common  gratitude  be 
allowed  to  point  out.  We  mean  that  power  of 
observation  which,  so  long  as  it  remains  at  home 
counting  canvass  stitches  by  the  fireside,  we  are 
apt  to  consider  no  shrewder  than  our  own,  but 
which  once  removed  from  the  familiar  scene,  and 
returned  to  us  in  the  shape  of  letters  or  books, 
seldom  fails  to  prove  its  superiority.  Who,  for 
instance,  has  not  returned  from  the  slap-dash 
scrawl  of  your  male  correspondent — with  excuses 
at  the  beginning  and  haste  at  the  end,  and  too 
often  nothing  between  but  sweeping  generalities — 
to  the  well-filled  sheet  of  your  female  friend,  with 
plenty  of  time  bestowed  and  no  paper  wasted,  and 
overflowing  with  those  close  and  lively  details 
which  show  not  only  that  observing  eyes  have 
been  at  work,  but  one  pair  of  bright  eyes  in  par- 
ticular? Or  who  does  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween their  books — especially  their  books  of 
travels — the  gentleman's  either  dull  and  matter-of- 
fact,  or  off-hand  and  superficial,  with  a  heavy 
disquisition  where  we  look  for  a  light  touch,  or  a 
foolish  pun  where  we  expect  a  reverential  senti- 
ment, either  requiring  too  much  trouble  of  the 
reader,  or  showing  too  much  carelessness  in  the 
writer — and  the  lady's — all  ease,  animation,  vi- 
vacity, with  the  tact  to  dwell  upon  what  you  most 
want  to  know,  and  the  sense  to  pass  over  what 
she  does  not  know  herself;  neither  suggesting 
authorly  effort,  nor  requiring  any  conscious  atten- 
tion, yet  leaving  many  a  clear  picture  traced  on 
the  memory,  and  many  a  solid  truth  impressed  on 
the  mind  ?  It  is  true  the  case  is  occasionally  re- 
versed. Ladies  have  been  known  to  write  the 
dullest  and  emptiest  books — a  fact  for  which  there 
is  no  accounting — and  gentlemen  the  most  delight- 
ful ;  but  here  probably,  if  the  truth  were  told,  their 
wives  or  daughters  helped  them. 

But,  in  truth,  every  country  with  any  preten- 
sions to  civilization  has  a  twofold  aspect,  addressed 
to  two  different  modes  of  perception,  and  seldom 
visible  simultaneously  to  both.      Every  country 


has  a  home  life  as  well  as  a  public  life,  and  the 
first  quite  necessary  to  interpret  the  last.  Every 
country  therefore,  to  be  fairly  understood,  requires 
reporters  from  both  sexes.  Not  that  it  is  precisely 
recommended  that  all  travellers  should  hunt  the 
world  in  couples,  and  give  forth  their  impressions 
in  the  double  columns  of  holy  wedlock  ;  but  that 
that  kind  of  partnership  should  be  tacitly  formed 
between  books  of  travel  which,  properly  under- 
stood, we  should  have  imagined  to  have  been  the 
chief  aim  of  matrimony — namely,  to  supply  each 
other's  deficiencies,  and  correct  each  other's 
errors,  purely  for  the  good  of  the  public. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  inferiority  of  a 
woman's  education  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  formidable 
barrier  ;  but  without  stopping  to  question  whether 
the  education  of  a  really  well-educated  English- 
woman be  on  the  whole  inferior  to  her  brother's, 
we  decidedly  think  that  in  the  instance  of  travel- 
ling the  difference  between  them  is  greatly  in  her 
favor.  If  the  gentleman  knows  more  df  ancient 
history  and  ancient  languages,  the  lady  knows 
more  of  human  nature  and  modern  languages  ; 
while  one  of  her  greatest  charms,  as  a  describer 
of  foreign  scenes  and  manners,  more  even  than  the 
closeness  or  liveliness  of  her  mode  of  observation, 
is  that  very  purposelessness  resulting  from  the  more' 
desultory  nature  of  her  education.  A  man  either 
starts  on  his  travels  with  a  particular  object  in 
view,  or,  failing  that,  drives  a  hobby  of  his  own 
the  whole  way  before  him ;  whereas  a  woman, 
accustomed  by  habit,  if  not  created  by  nature,  to 
diffuse  her  mind  more  equally  on  all  that  is  pre- 
sented, and  less  troubled  with  preconceived  ideas 
as  to  what  is  most  important  to  observe,  goes 
picking  up  materials  much  more  indiscriminately, 
and  where,  as  in  travelling,  little  things  are  of 
great  significance,  frequently  much  more  to  the 
purpose.  The  tourist  may  be  sure  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it  is  not  that  on  which  he  has 
bestowed  most  care  and  pains  which  proves  most 
interesting  to  the  reader. 

Again,  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  very  nature 
of  a  book  of  travels  peculiarly  favorable  to  a 
woman's  feelings — the  almost  total  absence  of 
responsibility.  It  is  merely  the  editorship  of  her 
own  journal,  undertaken  for  the  amusement  of  her 
children,  or  the  improvement  of  a  younger  sister, 
or  the  building  of  a  school ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  ladies  never  publish  their  tours  to  please 
themselves.  In  short,  she  can  hardly  be  said  to 
stand  committed  as  an  authoress.  If  she  send 
forth  a  lively  and  graceful  work,  the  world  will 
soon  tell  her  it  is  a  pity  she  is  not  one  ;  otherwise, 
the  blame  falls  on  her  materials. 

But  though  the  lady  tourist  has  her  modesty 
thus  far  screened  and  sheltered,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  there  is  no  department  of  writing  through 
which  her  own  individual  character  is  more  visible. 
We  form  a  clearer  idea  of  the  writer  of  the  most 
unpretending  book  of  travels  than  we  do  of  her 
who  gives  us  the  most  striking  work  of  imagina- 
tion. The  under  current  of  personality,  however 
little  obtruded  to  s?£ht,  is  sure  to  be  genuine. 
The  opinions  she  expresses  on  the  simplest  occa- 
sions are  those  which  guide*her  on  the  greatest; 
the  habits  she  displays,  however  interrupted  by 
her  irregular  movements,  are  those  contracted  in 
her  regular  life  :  hence  the  most  interesting  result, 
in  our  mind,  to  be  gathered  from  an  examination 
of  this  class  of  literature.  We  see  our  country- 
woman, in  these  books,  unconsciously  in  the  main, 
but  fully  portrayed.     We  see  her  with  her  national 
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courage  and  her  national  reserve,  with  her  sound 
head  and  her  tender  heart,  with  the  independent 
freedom  of  her  actions  and  the  decorous  restraint 
of  her  manners,  with  her  high  intellectual  acquire- 
ments and  her  simplicity  of  tastes,  with  the  early 
attained  maturity  of  her  good,  sense  and  the  long- 
continued  freshness  of  her  youth.  We  see  her 
nice,  scrupulous,  delicate,  beyond  all  others  of 
her  sex,  yet  simple,  practical,  useful,  as  none  but 
herself  understands  to  be;  versed  in  the  humblest 
in-door  duty,  excelling  in  the  hardiest  out-door 
exercise  ;  equally  fitted  for  ease  or  exertion  ;  en- 
thusiastic for  nature  ;  keen  for  adventure  ;  devoted 
to  her  children,  her  flowers,  her  poor;  petting  a 
great  Newfoundland  dog,  loving  a  horse,  and  de- 
lighting in  the  sea.  In  short,  we  see  her  the 
finest  production  of  the  finest  country  upon  earth — 
man's  best  companion,  whether  in  the  travels  over 
this  world  or  the  voyage  through  this  life;  but 
only  to  be  understood  or  deserved  by  the  English- 
man, and  rather  too  good  even  for  him. 

It  is  true,  and  perhaps  as  well  for  our  pride, 
that  many  a  reverse  to  this  picture  occurs ;  but 
even  in  the  worst  cases  it  is  rather  an  affectation, 
exaggeration,  or  caricature  of  the  national  female 
character,  than  any  direct  departure  from  it. 
There  are  some  lady  tourists  who  are  over  delicate 
or  over  adventurous — over  enthusiastic  or  over 
humdrum — over  simple  or  over  wise ;  but  where 
is  she,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  talent  or 
taste,  who  ventures  to  bring  forward  an  infidel 
opinion  or  a  questionable  moral  ? 

There  is  one  set  of  female  writers  who,  having 
under  the  general  name  of  tourists  given  the  pub- 
lic an  immense  deal  of  extraneous  information, 
might  be  expected  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
this  article  :  the  very  nature  of  their  services, 
however,  compels  us  to  pass  them  over  in  silence  ; 
for  when  one  lady  travels  to  Vaucluse  to  give  U3 
her  views  of  mesmerism,  another  visits  the  Ger- 
man baths  to  describe  the  advantages  of  society  in 
Russia  ;  when  one  goes  north  to  expatiate  on  the 
infant  schools  in  England,  another  south  to  send 
home  chapters  of  advice  to  the  queen  ;  and  a  fifth 
wanders  generally  at  large,  in  order  to  bewail  the 
waste  lands  within  a  few  miles  of  London,  and  to 
reprobate  the  iniquity  of  a  government  who  can 
suffer  such  resources  to  remain  unapplied,  "  with 
a  starving  population  under  their  very  eyes,  all 
ready  to  pay  them  five  pounds  an  acre  ;"*  when, 
in  short,  ladies  take  all  the  trouble  of  travelling 
abroad  merely  to  express  those  private  opinions 
upon  affairs  in  general  which  they  could  as  well 
have  given  utterance  to  at  home,  we  feel  truly  that 
it  would  be  a  grateful  and  very  amusing  task 
to  bring  their  services  before  the  public,  but  that 
it  is  not  ours  on  this  occasion  to  comprise  them 
among  so  unpretending  a  class  as  that  of  the  lady 
tourists. 

The  same  reason  must  also  deter  us  from  in- 
cluding that  more  systematic  set  of  travellers  who 
regularly  make  a  tour  in  order  to  make  a  book, 
and  have  thus  pretty  well  divided  the  tourable 
world  between  them — Mrs.  Trollope  having  taken 
Germany  and  Italy,  Miss  Costello,  France,  Miss 
Pardoe  Hungary,  and  so  forth.  These  able  and 
accomplished  ladies  do  travel  with  an  object,  and 
it  is  apparent  in  every  line  they  write.  Instead  of 
seeing  the  woman,  we  only  discover  the  author- 
ess ;  and,  admirable  as  she  may  be,  it  is  not 
her  that  we  are  in  quest  of  upon  this  occasion. 

*  Vide  "  My  Last  Tour  and  First  Work,"  by  Lady 
Vavasour. 


To  revert,  therefore,  to  the  object  of  our  search 
— while  regarding  these  unstudied  and  unpretend- 
ing works  as  some  of  the  truest  channels  for  the 
study  of  the  Englishwoman,  they  cannot  be  strictly 
taken  as  a  test  of  comparison  between  her  and  the 
lady  of  other  countries.  Whether  as  traveller,  or 
writer  of  travels,  the  foreign  lady  can  in  no  way 
be  measured  against  her.  The  only  just  point  of 
comparison  is  why  the  one  does  travel,  and  the 
other  does  not.  And,  upon  the  first  view  of  the 
matter,  the  impediments  would  seem  to  be  all  on 
the  side  of  our  own  countrywoman.  Her  home  is 
proverbially  the  most  domestic — her  manners  the 
most  reserved — her  comforts  the  most  indispensa- 
ble. Nevertheless,  it  is  precisely  because  home, 
manners,  and  comforts  are  what  they  are,  that  the 
Englishwoman  excels  all  others  in  the  art  of 
travelling.  It  is  those  very  habits  of  order  and 
regularity  which  make  her  domestic — it  is  that 
very  exclusiveness  of  family  life  which  makes  her 
reserved — it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  comforts,  to 
her  so  indispensable — it  is  all  that  best  fits  her  to 
live  in  her  own  country,  that  also  best  fits  her  to 
visit  others.  Where  is  the  foreign  lady  who  com- 
bines the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  travelling — 
activity,  punctuality,  courage,  and  independence — 
like  the  Englishwoman  1 — where  is  she  whose 
habits  fit  her  for  that  most  exclusive  of  all  com- 
panionships, the  travelling  tete-a-tete  with  a  hus- 
band for  months  together  1  Where  is  she  whose 
comforts  are  nine  tenths  of  them  comprised  under 
the  head  of  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  water,  like  the 
Englishwoman's'?  A  foreigner  will  tell  us  that 
the  chief  argument  lies  in  the  English  purse  ;  but 
the  Russians  are  rich  enough — and  the  Russian 
lady  moves  abundantly  about  from  place  to  place 
— but  she  does  not  travel  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  Englishwoman.  The  Russians  have  means 
enough  to  sail  a  whole  fleet  of  private. yachts,  but 
which  of  them  would  think  of  cruising  in  the 
Mediterranean,  or  of  launching  across  the  Atlantic 
for  pure  pleasure  1  There  are  certain  modes  of 
life  for  which  English  nature  and  education  alone 
seem  adapted  ; — travelling  is  one — living  in  the 
country  another. 

The  truth  is  that  no  foreign  nation  possesses 
that  same  class  of  women  from  which  the  great 
body  of  our  female  tourists  are  drafted.  They 
have  not  the  same  well-read,  solid  thinking — early 
rising — sketch-loving — light-footed — trim-waisted 
— straw-hatted  specimen  of  women ;  educated 
with  the  refinement  of  the  highest  classes,  and 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  lowest ;  all-sufficient 
companion  to  her  husband,  and  all-sufficient  lady's 
maid  to  herself— they  have  her  not.  Of  course  in 
the  numbers  that  flit  annually  from  our  coasts, 
from  one  motive  or  other,  every  shade  and  grade 
is  to  be  found,  from  the  highest  blasee  fashionable, 
with  every  faculty  of  intelligent  interest  fast 
closed,  to  the  lowest  Biddy  Fudge,  with  every 
pore  of  vulgar  wonder  wide  open  ;  the  absurdities 
committed  by  our  countrymen  and  women  under 
the  name  of  travel  are  highly  significant  of  the 
national  folly,  extravagance,  and  eccentricity;  but 
the  taste  for  travel  from  which  these  abuses  spring 
— the  art  of  it  in  which  the  English  so  excel — we 
are  inclined  to  attribute  to  a  something  still  more 
conspicuous  and  honorable  in  the  national  life— to 
nothing  less  than  the  domesticity  of  the  English 
character.  Who  can  witness  the  innumerable 
family  parties  which  annually  take  their  excur- 
sions abroad — the  husbands  and  wives — brothers 
and  sisters — parents  and  children— all  enjoying 
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.ae  novel  scenes,  but  chiefly  because  they  are  en- 
joying them  together  ?  Who  can  see  the  joint  de- 
light with  which  these  expeditions  are  planned, 
the  kindly  feelings  and  habits  they  develop,  the 
joint  pleasure  with  which  they  are  remembered — 
without  recognizing  a  proof  of  exclusive  domestic 
cohesion  which  no  other  people  display  1  What, 
too,  is  the  secret  of  that  facility  with  which  the 
Englishman  adapts  himself  to  a  residence  in  any 
remote  corner  of  the  world  ! — why  do  we  so  often 
find  him  settled  happily  among  scenes  and  people 
utterly  uncongenial  in  climate  and  habit  1  Simply 
because  he  takes  his  home  with  him  ;  and  has  more 
within  it  and  wants  less  beyond  it  than  any  other 
man  in  the  world. 

As  for  the  tribes  who  throng  capitals  and  water- 
ing places  for  purposes  of  mere  idleness  and  dissi- 
pation, and  because  they  can  indulge  both  upon  a 
cheaper  and  laxer  footing  than  at  home,  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  contribute  to  give  foreigners  a  very 
exalted  idea  of  the  national  domesticity ;  but 
whether  human  nature  or  English  nature  be  here 
to  blame,  we  suppose  may  be  a  question  ;  we 
suspect  the  fact  is  that  this  description  of  travellers 
quit  their  native  land  precisely  because  they  are 
no  longer  suited  to  her,  nor  she  to  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  ladies  : — if  now  and  then 
some  foreigners  venture  on  their  travels,  here  the 
analogy  ends  ;  they  do  not  venture  to  publish 
them.  The  German  ladies,  with  all  their  virtues, 
are  not  supposed  to  excel  in  rapid  observation,  or 
lively  delineation.  Inward  experiences  and  not 
outward  impressions  are  their  forte  ; — the  eyes  of 
their  souls  are  brighter  than  those  of  their  bodies  ; 
— they  are  fonder  of  looking  into  the  one  than  out 
of  the  other.  They  will  give  you,  therefore,  most 
admirable  maps  of  the  winding  paths  of  their  own 
hearts,  but  they  are  not  of  much  assistance  on  the 
common  dusty  high  roads  of  other  countries.  Bet- 
tina,  it  is  true,  might  have  made  a  brilliant  Mun- 
chausen, but  otherwise,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  of  whom  we  have  more  to 
say,  the  public  is  not  supposed  to  have  gained 
much  by  their  peregrinations,  nor  perhaps  lost 
much  by  their  staying  at  home. 

The  Frenchwoman  has  not  the  same  grounds 
for  silence.  Her  eyes  and  her  tongue  we  know 
are  both  of  the  most  lively  description — she  would 
make  a  shrewd  observer  and  a  brilliant  describer — 
but  alas  !  there  is  one  little  impediment  which 
stands  in  her  way — a  trifle,  we  feel  almost  pro- 
voked to  have  to  mention,  which  stops  her  pen — 
she  cannot  spell! 

It  is  true  that  two  great  French  authoresses  of 
these  times — Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  Dude- 
vant — have  given  their  foreign  impressions  to  the 
world  ;  but  the  one  visited  foreign  countries  with 
the  feeling  of  an  exile,  and  the  other  has  described 
them  exactly  as  she  might  have  done  without  stir- 
ring from  her  chamber.  The  "  De  l'Allemagne" 
is  the  type  of  classical  sentiment,  the  "  Lettres  d'un 
Voyageur"  the  flower  of  picturesque  romance — 
neither  of  them  come  under  the  denomination  of 
travels.  What  Madame  de  Stael  sententiously  says 
in  Corinne,  remains  to  this  day  the  true  French 
motto  : — "  Voyager  est,  quoi  qu'on  en  puisse  dire, 
un  des  plus  tristes  plaisirs  de  la  vie.  Lorsque 
vous  vous  trouvez  bien.dans  quelque  ville  etran- 
gere,  c'est  que  vous  commencez  a  vous  y  faire  une 
patrie  ;  mais  traverser  des  pays  inconnus,  entendre 
parler  un  langage  que  vous  comprenez  a  peine, 
voir  des  visages  humains  sans  relation  avec  votre 
passe*  ni  avec  votre  avenir,  c'est  de  la  solitude,  et 
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de  l'isolement,  sans  repos  et  sans  dignite."  In 
short,  what  the  French  depend  upon  for  their  daily 
happiness,  even  the  spelling  few  of  their  woman- 
kind cannot  transport  with  them. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  advert  more 
particularly  to  the  fair  writers  named  at  the  head 
of  our  paper.  Since  the  peace  of  1815,  most  of 
the  central  European  countries  have  been  too  com- 
pletely examined  and  described  for  a  passing 
tourist  to  offer  any  novelty,  while  the  excellent 
handbooks  of  the  day  leave  no  room  for  contribu- 
tions of  mere  roadside  information.  Our  modern 
writers  of  this  class  may  be  therefore  divided  into 
three  heads  : — Such  as  have  made  their  own  per- 
sonal movements  the  mere  thread  on  which  to 
hang  the  general  history  of  the  countries  they  are 
traversing,  or  the  groundwork  on  which  to  intro- 
duce a  narrative  of  fictitious  interest ;  such  as 
have  remained  long  enough  in  one  province  or 
place,  however  obscure  in  itself,  or  however  often 
described  before,  to  obtain  that  living  acquaintance 
with  it  which  always  commands  interest ;  and 
lastly,  those  who,  having  launched  out  beyond  the 
beaten  track,  are  privileged  to  offer  any  descrip- 
tion, however  unpretending,  on  the  score  of 
novelty.  As  specimens  of  the  first  class  we  may 
mention  Miss  Taylor's  "  Letters  from  Italy  :"  a 
volume  which  will  retain  a  standard  value  for  cor- 
rect research  and  simple  beauty  of  writing  ; — Mrs. 
Dalkeith  Holmes'  "  Ride  on  horseback  through 
France  and  Switzerland  to  Florence" — in  which 
we  have  not  a  little  sterling  information  and  ster- 
ling humor  too,  with  very  much  of  feminine 
grace  ; — Mrs.  Ashton  Yates'  Letters  from  Swit- 
zerland to  her  children.  We  instance  these  as  all 
showing  what  we  have  defined  as  the  national  type 
of  female  character — minds  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  manners  of  the  most  domestic 
simplicity.  As  a  more  particular  illustration  of 
what  is  the  highest  pride  of  modern  English  civili- 
zation— the  union  of  genuine  learning  and  genuine 
refinement — we  may  once  more  name  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton Gray's  "  Sepulchres  of  Etruria."  Nor  could 
we  give  a  better  instance  of  real  description  and 
opinions  interwoven  with  a  romance — though  in 
no  way  needing  this  fictitious  interest — than  ano- 
ther established  favorite,  Mrs.  Jameson's  "Diary 
of  an  EnnuyeV 

The  list  of  those  who  have  resided  a  longer 
period  in  one  place  requires  more  particular  atten- 
tion ;  the  Englishwoman's  services  being  here 
most  important,  and  her  own  character  most  con- 
spicuous. In  this  capacity  it  is  almost  exclusively 
affection  and  duty  that  send  her  abroad  ;  and  it  is 
a  proud  and  a  pleasant  feeling  to  trace  these  quali- 
ties as  the  chief  basis  of  the  energy  and  animation 
that  appear  in  these  books.  With  so  much  of  the 
old  Ruth  at  her  heart,  it  is  not  in  Latin  or  Greek, 
or  in  physical  sciences,  or  even,  we  hope,  in  mes- 
merism to  unsex  her.  Wherever  she  goes,  a  little 
fertile  patch  of  household  comfort  grows  beneath 
her  feet ;  wherever  there  is  room  for  rational 
tastes,  orderly  habits,  and  gentle  charities — and 
where  is  there  not  1 — there  we  find  the  Eng- 
lishwoman creating  an  atmosphere  of  virtuous 
happiness  around  her.  Like  the  gipsy  she  may 
sing— 

"  We  pitch  our  tent  where'er  we  please, 
And  there  we  make  our  homey 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world,  however  remote,, 
from  which  she  does  not  send  forth  a  voice  of" 
cheerful  intelligence.     We  pass  over  a  number  of 
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older  works  of  great  value  and  attraction,  from 
Lady  Calcott's  "  Residence  in  the  Brazils"  down 
to  the  "  Letters  from  the  Shores  of  the  Baltic,"  to 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  four  more  recent 
books — dated  from  as  opposite  parts  of  the  world 
as  could  well  have  been  chosen — viz.,  "  Notes  and 
Sketches  of  New  South  Wales  ;"  "  The  English- 
woman in  Egypt ;"  "  Letters  from  Madras;"  and 
"  Life  in  Mexico." 

No  work  can  better  illustrate  the  distinctive 
traits  of  a  woman's  writing  than  the  first  of  these  ; 
— the  easy  style — the  brilliant  thought — the  deli- 
cate touch — the  close  detail — the  sound  sense — 
and  then  that  pretty  under  current  of  natural  affec- 
tion which  gives  the  true  healthy  English  tone  to 
the  whole.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  accompany 
such  a  lady  over  sea  and  land — though  the  former 
stretched  monotonously  around  her  during  a  four- 
months'  merchant-vessel  passage — and  was  ex- 
changed for  the  scorched  "  ever-brown"  surface 
of  a  country  devoid  of  any  past  or  present  interest, 
whether  of  an  historical,  poetical,  pictorial,  or 
social  kind — New  South  Wales.  But  liveliness, 
sense,  and  knowledge,  and  a  spring-  of  youthful 
intelligence  are  hers  ;  and  a  long-continued  honey- 
moon of  fresh-wedded  happiness  (may  it  never 
wane!)  beams  through  every  sprightly  and  hu- 
mane thought.  Independent,  however,  of  these 
general  recommendations,  Mrs.  Meredith's  volume 
has  a  separate  attraction  of  its  own  in  the  valuable 
store  of  natural  history  it  communicates.  Under  a 
name  which  she  has  since  changed — we  think  for 
■the  better — this  lady  is  well  known  to  the  flower- 
loving-  world  as  the  most  graceful  expositor  of 
English  botany  ;*  and  this  volume  proves  that  her 
.taste  and  knowledge  extend  to  many  other  depart- 
ments of  natural  phenomena.  Birds  and  beasts, 
rfishes  and  insects,  and  creeping  things  innumerable 
•equally  engage  her  intelligent  attention,  and  are 
described  with  a  simplicity  and  precision  which 
will  give  much  valuable  information  to  the  pro- 
fessed naturalist,  no  additional  jargon  to  the  dab- 
I  bling  amateur,  and  involuntary  interest  to  the  most 
•uninitiated.     Not  a  trace  of  pedantry  appears,  nor 

•  of  what  is  quite  as  bad,  and  too  frequent  when 
women  treat  such  matters — not  the  slightest  affec- 
tation of  a  popular  tone.  Not  a  microscope  nor  a 
herbarium  is  seen  :  but  keen  eyes  and  taper 
fingers,  and  a  most  active  mind,  it  is  evident,  have 
been  at  work.  We  need  no  apology  for  giving  a 
few  specimens  of  her  graceful  and  humorous  de- 
scriptions— it  matters  not  whether  of  spider,  par- 
rot, opossum,  or  "  pretty  trailing  flower."  This 
is  the  very  poetry  of  frogs  : — 

"  In  the  Macquarie,  near  Bathurst,  I  first  saw 
the  superb  green  frogs  of  Australia.  The  river, 
at  the  period  of  our  visit,  was  for  the  most  part  a 
dry  bed,  with  small  pools  in  the  deeper  holes  ;  and 
in  these,  among  the  few  shining  water-plants  and 
confervae,  dwelt  these  gorgeous  reptiles.  In  form 
and  size  they  resemble  a  very  large  English  frog, 
but  their  color  is  more  beautiful  than  words  can 
describe.  1  never  saw  plant  or  gem  of  such  bright 
tints.  A  vivid  yellow-green  seems  the  ground- 
work of  the  creature's  array,  and  this  is  daintily 
pencilled  over  with  other  shades — emerald,  olive, 

•  and  blue  greens,  with  a  few  delicate  markings  of 
yellow,  like  an  embroidery  of  gold  thread  upon 

:  shaded  velvet.  And  the  creatures  sit  looking  at 
you  from  their  moist  floating  bowers,  with  their 
large  eyes  expressive  of  the  most  perfect  enjoy- 

*  "  Our  wild  Flowers :"  "  Romance  of  Nature."  By 
Louise  A-  Twamley. 


ment,  which,  if  you  doubt  while  they  remain  still, 
you  can't  refuse  to  believe  in  when  you  see  them 
flop  into  the  delicious  cool  water,  and  go  slowly 
stretching  their  long  green  legs  as  they  pass 
through  the  wavy  grove  of  sedgy  feathery  plants 
in  the  river's  bed  ;  till  you  lose  them  under  a  dense 
mass  of  gently  waving  leaves.  And  to  see  this 
while  a  burning,  broiling  sun  is  scorching  up  your 
very  life,  and  not  a  breeze  is  stirring,  and  the  glare 
of  the  herbless  earth  dazzles  your  agonized  eyes 
into  blindness,  is  enough  to  make  one  willing  to 
forego  all  the  glories  of  humanity,  and  be  changed 
into  a  frog  !" — p.  107. 

The  transformation  of  a  locust  is  another  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  her  vein  : — 

"  In  the  summer  evenings  it  is  common  to  see 
upon  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  reeds,  or  any  up- 
right object,  a  heavy-looking,  humpbacked  brown 
beetle,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  with  a  scaly  coat, 
clawed  lobster-like  legs,  and  a  somewhat  dirty- 
aspect,  which  latter  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
little  hole  visible  in  the  turf  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  whence  he  has  lately  crept.  I  have  some- 
times carried  them  home  and  watched  with  great 
interest  the  poor  locust  •  shuffle  off  his  mortal,' 
or  rather  earthly  'coil'  and  emerge  into  a  new 
world.  The  first  symptom  is  the  opening  of  a 
small  slit  which  appears  in  the  back  of  his  coat, 
between  the  shoulders,  through  which,  as  it  slow- 
ly gapes  wider,  a  pale,  soft,  silky-looking  texture 
is  seen,  throbbing  and  heaving  backwards  and 
forwards.  Presently  a  fine  square  head,  with  two 
light-red  eyes,  has  disengaged  itself,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  (for  the  transformation  goes  on 
almost  imperceptibly)  this  is  followed  by  the 
liberation  of  a  portly  body  and  a  conclusion  ; 
after  which  the  brown  leggings  are  pulled  off 
like  boots,  and  a  pale,  cream-colored,  weak,  soft 
creature  very  tenderly  walks  away  from  his  for- 
mer self,  which  remains  standing  entire,  like  the 
coat  of  mail  of  a  warrior  or  old — the  shelly  plates 
of  the  eyes  that  are  gone  looking  after  their  lost 
contents  with  a  sad  lack  of  'speculation'  in 
them.  On  the  back  of  the  new-born  creature  lie 
two  small  bits  of  membrane,  doubled  and  crumpled 
up  in  a  thousand  puckers,  like  a  Limerick  glove  in 
a  walnut-shell ;  these  now  begin  to  unfold  them- 
selves— and  gradually  spread  smoothly  out  into 
two  large,  beautiful,  opal-colored  wings,  which 
by  the  following  morning  have  become  clearly 
transparent,  while  the  body  has  acquired  its 
proper  hard  consistency  and  dark  color ;  and 
when  placed  on  a  tree  the  happy  thing  soon  be- 
gins its  whirring,  creaking,  chirrupping  song, 
which  continues  with  little  intermission  as  long 
as  its  harmless,  happy  life." — p.  117. 

Our  limits  forbid  further  quotation,  and  we  can 
only  sum  up  her  tarantulas,  her  scorpions,  her 
ants,  spiders,  crabs,  and  grubs,  and  all  kinds  of 
other  nasty  things,  with  the  unqualified  assertion 
that  nobody  ever  made  them  so  nice  before.  Cer- 
tainly, judging  from  the  remaining  and  no  less 
valuable  portions  of  Mrs.  Meredith's  book,  it 
seems  not  only  that  in  such  a  country  her  tastes 
for  natural  history  were  the  greatest  possible 
blessing  she  could  have  possessed,  but  also  a  per- 
fect mystery  how  the  other  ladies  in  New  South 
Wales  get  on  without  them.  If  anything  were 
wanting  to  convince  us  how  little  real  simplicity  is 
to  be  found  where  no  real  refinement  exists — 
how  indispensable  are  the  distinctions  of  rank  for 
the  union  of  society— and  how  far  more  egre- 
giously  those   follies  and   absurdities  which  we 
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usually  attribute  to  the  great  world,  abound  in  a 
little  one,  we  shall  find  it  in  her  remarks  on  the 
petty  vanities  and  jealousies,  the  illiterate  dul- 
ness,  and  the  tawdry  extravagance  of  the  beau 
monde  of  Sydney.  Nor  were  the  lower  orders  a 
more  agreeable  picture — the  plenty  and  prosper- 
ity which  at  that  time  reigned  in  the  colony  be- 
ing chiefly  evidenced  in  the  all-prevailing  luxury 
of  intoxication.  Of  course  we  do  not  here  allude 
to  the  convicts,  or  to  the  vitiated  poor  in  the 
towns,  but  to  the  habits  of  the  settlers  in  the 
country — a  farm-house,  far  from  all  other  dwell- 
ings, and  every  soul  in  it,  male  and  female,  drunk 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning ! 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that 
we  find  Mrs.  Meredith  quitting  New  South 
Wales  "  with  joy,"  to  seek  a  new  home  in  Tas- 
mania, where  we  hope  she  may  find  as  much  to 
interest  her  in  her  own  particular  line,  and  more 
in  every  other.  Meanwhile  we  should  be  happy 
to  think  that  this  expression  of  our  thanks  for  so 
interesting  an  addition  to  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Library  may  reach  her.  Only  if  the  reader  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake's  exploits,  which  follow  in  the 
same  volume,  should  at  all  flag  in  attention,  we 
know  on  whose  head  the  sin  will  be. 

11  The  Englishwoman  in  Egypt"  is  made  of 
very  different  stuff,  though  a  truer  woman  never 
wrote.  Mrs.  Poole's  visit  to  Egypt  was  mainly 
prompted  by  her  affection  for  her  brother,  Mr. 
Lane,  and  her  book  is  what  she  intended  it  to  be, 
an  humble  helpmate  to  his  well-known  "Modern 
Egyptians." 

There  is  something  so  awful  in  the  tremendous 
weight  of  the  past  which  falls  on  the  spirit  of  this 
ancient  of  lands  that  we  feel  that  it  is  only  the 
highest  knowledge,  the  deepest  reverence,  or  the 
most  artless  simplicity,  that  can  qualify  a  modern 
traveller  to  lift  his  eyes  to  the  imperishable  re- 
galia of  its  fallen  majesty.  Mrs.  Poole  has  this 
last  qualification  in  every  respect.  She  has  no 
learning,  and  not  much  sentiment,  but  she  has 
what  is  quite  as  important,  the  sense  to  know  that 
nothing  of  her  own  is  wanted  in  a  land  where  the 
mere  changes  of  the  seasons  present  sacred  asso- 
ciations to  the  mind.  Her  descriptions  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  Nile — of  the  varieties  of  cli- 
mate— of  the  murrain  on  cattle — the  pestilence  on 
man,  and  other  plagues  in  Egypt — are  given 
with  a  plainness  which  perhaps  leaves  no  new  im- 
pression on  the  reader,  but  has  a  sober  charm  of 
its  own  :  you  are  convinced  the  witness  is  true. 
Nor  are  her  remarks  on  the  government  or  the 
people  more  characterized  by  novelty  of  informa- 
tion or  freshness  of  idea  ;  at  the  same  time,  with- 
out attempting  to  vindicate  the  rigor  of  the  one, 
or  the  ignorance  of  the  other,  she  contrives,  by 
the  mere  force  of  her  own  kindly  and  humane 
feelings,  to  bring  forward  points  of  good,  which 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  evil  it  is  some  comfort  to 
dwell  upon ;  to  show  us  that  though  there  be 
nothing  of  what  we  call  freedom,  there  is  happi- 
ness and  content  in  the  homes  of  Egypt  down  to 
the  lowest  purchased  slave  ;  and  that  in  the  midst 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  poorest  peasants 
meet  and  part  with  blessings — age  and  infirmity 
are  respected — parents  venerated — and  the  pres- 
ence and  providence  of  the  Deity  ever  held  in  re- 
membrance. She  says,  "  The  number  of  persons 
nearly  or  entirely  blind,  and  especially  the  aged 
blind,  affected  us  exceedingly;  but  we  rejoiced 
in  the  evident  consideration  they  received  from  all 
who  had  occasion  to  make  room  for  them  to  pass. 


I  should  imagine  that  all  who  have  visited  this 
country  must  remark  the  decided  respect  which  is 
shown  to  those  who  are  superior  in  years ;  and 
that  this  respect  is  naturally  rendered  to  the  beg- 
gar as  well  as  the  prince.  In  fact,  the  people  are 
educated  in  the  belief  that  there  is  honor  in  the 
hoary  head  ;  and  this  glorious  sentiment  strength- 
ens with  their  strength,  and  beautifully  influences 
their  conduct." 

It  is  in  the  description  of  the  domestic  customs 
of  Egyptian  families  that  this  lady  offers  most 
novelty.  Of  these  she  presents  the  most  agreea- 
ble picture — not  a  little  heightened  perhaps,  in 
our  minds,  by  the  knowledge  that  one  so  gentle  as 
herself  had  conformed  with  facility  to  them. 
Mrs.  Poole  entered  the  country  with  the  wise 
and  amiable  conviction  that  if  you  have  any  wish 
to  be  pleased  among  a  new  people,  you  should 
begin  by  endeavoring  to  please  them.  She,  as  far 
as  possible,  adopted  their  most  cherished  customs, 
out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  natives 
— but  not  for  this  reason  only — she  shrewdly  sup- 
posed also  that  the  same  circumstances  of  soil  and 
climate  which  recommended  them  to  the  Egyp- 
tians would  equally  apply  to  her  family.  The 
respect  and  cordiality,  therefore,  with  which  she 
is  received  into  the  chief  harems  of  Cairo  only  re- 
flect credit  on  her  sense  and  manners,  which  pre- 
sent a  pleasing  contrast  to  that  spirit  of  curiosity 
and  intrusion  which  has  taken  many  a  modern  fine 
lady  behind  the  curtain  of  an  Eastern  harem — not 
to  describe  the  manners  or  costumes  of  those  who 
hau  given  her  hospitable  entertainment,  for  in  that 
there  would  be  no  harm,  but  to  criticise  or  ridi- 
cule them  by  ignorant  and  absurd  comparisons  be- 
tween modes  of  life  which  bear  as  little  parallel 
as  the  skies  they  are  under.  Mrs.  Poole  is  not  at 
all  surprised  that  Egyptian  fine  ladies  should  make 
their  own  sherbet,  cook  their  own  dishes,  and 
wash  their  own  floors,  for  all  that  English  fine  la- 
dies do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

"  The  employments  of  the  hareem  chiefly  con- 
sist in  embroidery  in  an  oblong  frame,  but  they  ex- 
tend to  superintending  the  kitchen,  and  indeed 
the  female  slaves  and  servants  generally  ;  and  often 
ladies  of  the  highest  distinction  cook  those  dishes 
which  are  particularly  preferred.  The  sherbets 
are  generally  made  by  the  ladies ;  and  this  is  the 
case  in  one  hareem  I  visit,  where  the  ladies,  in 
point  of  rank,  are  the  highest  of  the  eastern  haut 
ton.  The  violet  sherbet  is  prepared  by  them  in 
the  following  manner.  The  flowers  are  brought 
to  them  in  large  silver  trays,  and  slaves  com- 
mence picking  off  the  large  outer  leaves.  The 
ladies  then  put  the  centres  of  the  violets  into 
small  mortars,  and  pound  them  until  they  have 
thoroughly  expressed  all  the  juice,  wifh  which, 
and  fine  sugar,  they  form  round  cakes  of  con- 
serve, resembling,  when  hardened,  loaf-sugar  dyed 
green.  This  produces  a  bright  green  sherbet 
prettier  than  the  blue  or  pink,  and  exceedingly 
delicate.  I  do  not  know  what  the  blue  is  com- 
posed of,  but  am  told  it  is  a  preparation  of  violets. 
The  pink  is  of  roses,  the  yellow  of  oranges,  apri- 
cots, &c."— Vol.  ii.,  p.  27. 

We  admire  the  sorceress-like  effect  of  this  : — 

"  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  pacha,  in  whose  presence  the  ladies 
who  attend  her  never  raise  their  eyes,  herself  su- 
perintends the  washing  and  polishing  of  the  mar- 
ble pavements  in  her  palaces.  She  stands  on 
such  occasions  barefooted  on  a  small  square  car- 
pet, holding   in  her  hand  a  silver  rod.     About 
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twenty  slaves  surround  her — ten  throw  the  water, 
while  the  others  follow  them,  wiping  the  marble 
and  polishing  it  with  smooth  stones." — lb.  p.  28. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  quarrel  with  a  sister  of 
Mr.  Lane's  for  that  newfangled  orthography  in 
which  he  has  had  so  many  imitators.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  rather  a  drawback  in  this  pretty  book  to  find 
all  our  old  friends  disguised  under  new  names. 
Caliphs  and  dervishes  are  creatures  we  have  known 
and  loved  since  we  could  read  at  all,  but "  kha- 
leefehs"  and  "  darweeshes"  are  merely  hard 
words,  which  bring  nothing  to  our  minds.  The 
mere  name  of  Saladin  conveys  associations,  chiv- 
alrous, heroic,  and  picturesque — but  Salah-ed- 
Deen  might  be  the  man  in  the  moon,  or  the 
Phonic  spelling-book,  for  aught  our  sympathies 
will  stir.  Of  course  we  bow  to  Mr.  Lane's  supe- 
rior knowledge,  but  if  every  foreign  word  which 
has  been  naturalized  into  the  English  language  is 
to  be  restored  to  its  original  articulation,  where 
shall  we  stop?  The  Nile  itself  would  be  the 
Neel;  and  why  not  that  as  well  as  the  Kur'an 
with  Mrs.  Poole,  or  the  Chooran  with  Mr.  Lane 
— for  they  frequently  disagree !  We  venture  to 
say  that  had  the  spelling  of  the  old  "  Arabian 
Nights"  been  retained,  the  "  Englishwoman  in 
Egypt"  would  have  produced  a  far  livelier  effect 
on  the  imagination. 

The  "  Letters  from  Madras"  are  a  perfect  case 
in  point  of  the  peculiar  value  of  a  woman's  book. 
This  is  the  very  lightest  work  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared from  India,  yet  it  tells  us  more  of  what 
everybody  cares  to  know  than  any  other.  Con- 
sidering the  ship-loads  of  young  and  intelligent 
women  perpetually  wafted  over  to  the  shores  of 
India,  and  the  number  of  years  the  relays  of  this 
home  commodity  have  been  going  on,  it  might  be 
thought  that  nothing  relating  to  our  Eastern  colo- 
nies could  have  been  by  this  time  left  unsaid. 
And  perhaps  no  more  striking  proof  can  be  given 
of  the  enervating  effects  of  idleness  and  luxury, 
than  the  comparative  absence  of  all  lively  fem- 
inine works  upon  a  country  where  for  nearly  a 
century  well  educated  Englishwomen  have  had 
the  amplest  means  of  observation.  We  do  not 
overlook  Miss  Roberts'  capital  sketches  of  Hin- 
dostan — nor  Mrs.  Elwoods'  traits  of  Indian  life  in 
her  Overland  Journey — a  work  for  which  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  sincere  admi- 
ration ;  but  neither  of  these  gives  the  humors  of 
this  antipodes  state  of  society  like  our  nameless 
lady.  Not  that  her  position  differed  in  any  way 
from  that  of  which  every  day  brings  a  repetition. 
She  married,  and  went  out  to  India — halted  a 
short  time  at  Madras — and  then  proceeded  up  the 
country.  Nor  are  her  letters  anything  beyond 
what  a  lively,  happy,  well-educated  young  wo- 
man would  write  to  her  family  upon  her  first 
domiciliation  in  a  foreign  country — full  of  sense 
and  nonsense — describing  everything  as  it  came  in 
her  way — just  as  it  suited  her  fancy  or  her  fun. 
The  only  advantage  she  possessed,  and  one  it  is  to 
be  hoped  not  very  uncommon,  was  that  of  being 
united  to  a  worthy,  sensible  man,  who  encour- 
aged her  vivacity,  but  directed  her  judgment,  and 
allied  her  with  himself  in  whatever  was  useful 
and  benevolent.  There  is  no  question,  therefore, 
of  the  sound  domesticity  that  pervades  this  book 
— indeed  no  happier  family  group  has  come  under 
our  notice — even  the  dash  of  flippancy  which  oc- 
casionally jars  upon  us  proceeds  evidently  from 
too  light  a  heart  for  us  to  quarrel  with  it. 

What   first  struck  our  fair  incognita  seems  to 


have  been  the  great  difference  between  the  listless 
ladies  of  Madras  and  her  lively  self.  They  could 
tell  her  nothing — knew  nothing — cared  for  no- 
thing. Their  minds  seemed  to  have  evaporated 
beneath  an  Indian  sun,  never  to  condense  again. 
The  seven  years'  sleep  of  the  beauty  in  the  fairy 
tale  was  nothing  to  the  seven  years'  lethargy  of  a 
beauty  in  Madras,  for  the  enchanted  lady  awoke 
to  her  former  energies,  and  the  merely  enervated 
lady,  she  thinks,  never  can.  Our  young  bride  is 
therefore  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  her  stock  of 
English  energy  before  it  should  go  the  way  of  all 
her  neighbors'. 

She  begins  at  once  with  the  things  immediately 
under  her  notice — the  great  gallery-like  rooms — 
the  dull  dinner  parties — the  languid  conversations 
everlastingly  about  the  changes  in  the  service, 
till  she  wishes  all  appointments  were  permanent — 
the  mode  of  passing  your  time,  "  which  seems  to 
be  spent  alternately  in  tiring  and  resting  oneself;" 
and  above  all,  "  those  great  babies,"  the  native 
servants,  who  throughout  furnish  her  with  occasion 
for  fun,  and  never  for  complaint.  In  this  respect 
their  domiciliation  at  first  in  a  friend's  house  at 
Madras  made  little  difference. 

"  For  in  an  Indian  house  every  visitor  keeps  his 
own  establishment  of  servants,  so  as  to  give  no 
trouble  to  those  of  the  household.  The  servants 
find  for  themselves  in  the  most  curious  way.  They 
seem  to  me  to  sleep  nowhere,  and  to  eat  nothing — 
that  is  to  say,  not  in  our  houses,  nor  of  our  goods. 
They  have  mats  on  the  steps,  and  live  upon  rice. 
But  they  do  very  little,  and  every  one  has  his 
separate  Avork.  I  have  an  ayah  (or  lady's  maid) 
and  a  tailor,  for  the  ayahs  can  't  work ;  and  A. 
has  a  boy,  also  two  muddles,  (how  charmingly 
expressive!)  one  to  sweep  our  room,  and  another 
to  bring  water.  There  is  one  man  to  lay  the 
cloth,  another  to  bring  in  dinner,  another  to  light 
the  candles,  and  others  to  wait  at  table.  Every 
horse  has  a  man  and  a  maid  to  himself;  the  maid 
cuts  grass  for  him  :  and  every  dog  has  a  boy.  I 
inquired  whether  the  cat  had  any  servants,  but  I 
found  she  was  allowed  to  wait  upon  herself;  and 
as  she  seemed  the  only  person  in  the  establishment 
capable  of  so  doing,  I  respected  her  accordingly. 
Besides  all  these  acknowledged  attendants,  each 
servant  has  a  kind  of  muddle  or  double  of  his  own, 
who  does  all  the  work  that  can  he  put  upon  him, 
without  being  found  out  by  the  master  and  mis- 
tress."—p.  38. 

"  Every  creature  seems  eaten  up  with  laziness 
— even  my  horse  pretends  he  is  too  fine  to  switch 
off  his  own  flies  with  his  own  long  tail,  but  turns 
his  head  round  to  the  horsekeeper  to  order  him  to 
do  it  for  him." — p.  50. 

"  They  are  indeed  a  lazy  race — they  lie  on  their 
mats  strewing  the  floor  like  cats  and  dogs,  and 
begin  to  puff  and  whine  whenever  one  gives  them 
the  least  employment.  The  truest  account  of 
their  occupations  was  given  me  in  her  blundering 
English  by  my  muddle.  I  said,  '  Ellen,  what 
are  you  doing  ;  why  don't  you  come  when  I  call 
"you?'  'No,  ma'am.'  'What  are  you  doing, 
I  say?'  'Ma'am,  I  never  do' — meaning,  I  am 
doing  nothing" — p.  54. 

— or  rather  "I  never  do  anything."  Then  comes 
the  awful  heat — the  regular  land-wind,  and  plenty 
of  it — like  a  blast  from  a  furnace  ;  when,  with  all 
the  lofty  rooms,  and  punkahs  always  going,  and 
perpetually  wetted  tatties,  the  temperature  can  be 
with  difficulty  kept  down  to  90°.  And  our  lady 
sits  under  the  wet  mats,  with  her  hands  in  a  basin 
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of  water.  "  And  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  all 
curled  up,  and  the  grass  crackles  under  one's  feet 
like  snow,  and  the  sea  is  a  dead  yellow  color, 
and  the  air  and  the  light  a  sort  of  buff,  as  if  the 
elements  had  the  jaundice  :  and  we  are  all  50  cross 
— creeping  about  and  whining,  and  then  lying 
down  and  growling — I  hope  it  won't  last  long." 
— p.  78.  Nor  does  it,  above  ten  days.  She  says 
most  truly  that  a  small  income  is  real  wretched- 
ness in  India ;  for  what  would  be  luxuries  in  Eng- 
land, such  as  large  airy  houses,  carriages,  plenty 
of  servants,  &c,  are  there  necessaries,  indispensa- 
ble for  health,  to  say  nothing  of  comfort.  "The 
real  luxury,  and  for  which  one  would  give  any 
price,  would  be  the  power  of  going  without  such 
matters." 

Now,  however,  comes  a  refreshing  change  of 
scene.  A.  is  appointed  district  judge  at  Rajah- 
mundry,  "  in  a  really  Indian  part  of  India" — and 
they  move  thither  with  a  ship-load  of  goods  and  an 
army  of  servants,  and  a  little  lady  baby  in  addition, 
who  greatly  enlivens  the  scene.  There  they  live 
like  "  most  uncommonly  great  grandees,"  or  rath- 
er, to  our  view,  like  a  thoroughly  sensible,  right- 
thinking  English  family — visiting  with  their  Rajah 
neighbors,  instituting  schools  and  reading-rooms 
for  the  natives — performing  divine  service  in  their 
own  house — making  roads,  digging  wells,  and 
doing  all  the  good  in  their  power.  Whoever, 
indeed,  wishes  to  know  more  upon  that  painful, 
disappointing,  and  mysterious  subject — the  ab- 
sence of  all  real  and  effectual  progress  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Hindoos — will  here  find  much  prac- 
tical good  sense,  none  the  worse  for  being  spright- 
lily  given.  That  the  exertions  of  many  admirable 
and  devoted  men  in  this  field  have  done  some  good, 
as  the  example  of  all  good  men  must,  there  can  be 
no  question ;  but  also  that  there  are  many  who 
have  retarded  more  than  promoted  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  by  insisting  on  teaching  the  natives 
nothing  else  till  they  had  taught  them  that,  is 
equally  beyond  doubt.  Experience  has  proved 
that  there  is  no  more  certain  way  of  preventing 
the  entrance  of  Christianity  among  the  Hindoos 
than  the  open  attempt  to  introduce  it ;  and  that  at 
best  the  easier  admission  of  it  among  the  Pariahs 
only  bespeaks  that  previous  indifference  to  matters 
of  religion  which  makes  the  conversion  worthless. 
"  I  of  Mistress'  caste,  I  eat  anything" — this  is 
the  key  too  generally  to  Pariah  Christianity — or 
even  granting  it  is  sincere,  this  only  increases  the 
barrier  to  its  progress  beyond  these  outcasts  who 
have  nothing  to  lose  by  any  change. 

Speaking  of  a  worthy  missionary  settled  near 
them,  whose  native  hearers,  having  gratified  their 
curiosity,  had  entirely  abandoned  him,  and  who 
honestly  confessed  that  he  had  not  met  with  a 
single  instance  of  a  real  desire  for  truth,  she  very 
sensibly  observes,  "  That  is  the  great  difficulty 
with  these  poor  natives.  They  liave  not  the  slight- 
est idea  of  the  value  and  advantage  of  truth.  No 
one  in  England  knows  the  difficulty  of  making  any 
impression  upon  them.  The  best  means  seems  to 
be  education,  because  false  notions  of  science  form 
one  great  part  of  their  religion.  Every  belief  of 
theirs  is  interwoven  with  some  matter  of  religion, 
and  if  once  some  of  their  scientific  absurdities  were 
overthrown,  a  large  portion  of  their  religion  would 
go  with  them."  (p.  198.)  The  readiness,  or 
rather  positive  ambition  of  the  caste  natives  to  ac- 
quire the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  directly  mixed  up  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  is,  indeed,   sufficient  proof  that  in 


their  case  the  lesser  good  must  be  made  the  pio- 
neer to  the  greater. 

The  newly-appointed  judge  and  his  active  lady 
were  no  sooner  settled  "  up  country"  than  they 
busied  themselves  at  considerable  trouble  and 
expense  in  establishing  a  school  for  caste  boys. 
A  Brahmin  was  engaged  to  teach  Gentoo,  and  a 
half-caste  to  teach  English — the  Bible  was  freely 
read  and  translated — the  attendance  rapidly  in- 
creased to  above  eighty  scholars,  and  almost  every 
day  a  pretty  little  boy  was  found  "  salaaming"  at 
the  gate  for  admittance.  All,  in  short,  was  going 
on  as  well  as  sense  and  benevolence  could  desire. 
At  this  time  a  dissenting  missionary  happened  to 
pass — was  received  at  their  house  with  customary 
Anglo-Indian  hospitality,  and  having,  in  return, 
favored  his  hosts  with  his  opinions  regarding  the 
enormity  of  bishops,  and  the  bigotry  of  ordination, 
he  adjourned  to  the  school,  and  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  permission  of  the  judge,  held  forth  to  the 
boys.  This  soon  created  a  disturbance,  which  he 
proceeded  to  augment,  by  seizing  hold  of  a 
native's  lingam,  or  badge  of  caste,  and  taking  it 
away.  At  this,  the  grossest  insult  you  can  offer 
a  Hindoo,  the  whole  population  rose  in  a  ferment 
— the  boys  brought  back  their  books,  and  although 
the  dissenter  was  obliged  to  restore  the  badge,  the 
feeling  excited  was  so  strong,  that  the  school  was 
abandoned  for  a  while,  and  then  recommenced 
with  not  half  the  number  of  scholars. 

There  is  plenty  of  temptation  for  quotation  in 
this  merry  volume — the  visit  to  the  Rajah — the 
dog  Don's  scene  with  the  family  of  monkeys — 
the  petitioners  to  baby — the  Moonshee's  idea  of 
the  planetary  system,  and  his  astonishment  that 
"Europe  lady  or  gentleman"  should  go  to  hell! 
&c.  But  we  must  pass  on  to  a  very  different 
degree  of  longitude,  though  our  latitude  does  not 
much  vary. 

Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca  is  very  distinct 
from  the  ladies  that  precede  her.  She  has  as 
much  liveliness  as  our  Madras  friend — as  much 
intelligence  as  Mrs.  Meredith,  and  more  spirit 
than  Mrs.  Poole  ;  but  with  all  this,  though  her 
book  engages  the  attention  in  a  high  degree,  and 
exhibits  great  and  various  ability,  it  fails  to  inter- 
est us  in  the  writer.  Something  of  this,  however, 
may  be  owing  to  a  reason,  which  is  perhaps  meri- 
torious, and  certainly  fortunate  in  her  as  the  wife 
of  a  foreigner  ;  viz.,  to  the  very  un-English  nature 
of  her  writing.  Madame  Calderon  was  a  Scotch- 
woman— and  a  Presbyterian,  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  ;  she  is  now  a  Spaniard — and  a  Roman 
Catholic,  as  we  have  more  than  reason  to  suppose. 
And,  accordingly,  we  have  a  Spanish  indifference 
to  bloodshed,  a  Spanish  enthusiasm  for  bull-fights, 
a  Murillo  glow  of  color,  a  Cervantes  touch  of 
humor,  a  gentle  defence  of  the  cigarito,  and  a 
hard  hit  at  John  Knox,  which,  can  leave  no  doubt 
of  our  quondam  countrywoman  being  perfectly  at 
home  in  her  adopted  land.  The  reel  and  the 
bolero  may  be  nearer  allied  than  we  imagined. 
Madame  Calderon,  we  are  told,  was  distinguished 
in  early  days  for  her  accomplishments  and  per- 
sonal attractions  among  the  circles  of  her  native 
capital,  Edinburgh  ;  instead,  however,  of  taking  a 
Scotch  advocate  or  W.  S.,  and  settling  there,  she 
removed  with  her  family  to  New  York,  where 
again  she  steered  clear  of  all  Yankee  importuni- 
ties, and  finally  accomplished  her  destiny  by  be- 
stowing her  hand  upon  a  Spanish  diplomatist,  a 
collateral  descendant  (we  believe)  of  the  great 
dramatist  Calderon,  who   was  shortly   after  ap- 
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pointed  minister  for  the  Court  of  Madrid  at  Mex- 
ico. 

The  work  commences  with  the  departure  of  the 
envoy  from  New  York ;  and  the  easy  humor  and 
brilliant  description  of  the  first  shipboard  chapter 
show  at  once  the  power  with  which  the  story  is 
sustained  throughout.  At  Havannah,  the  first 
Spanish  territory  the  lady  had  touched,  they  are 
received  with  distinguished  honors ;  and  balls, 
dinners,  and  operas,  female  croesuses  and  men  mil- 
lionaires pass  before  us  in  a  perfect  blaze.  Thence 
another  tedious  voyage,  made  most  amusing  to 
the  reader,  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  a  renewal  of  fes- 
tivities. There  they  take  mules  for  Mexico, 
breakfasting  en  route  with  General  Santa  Anna, 
and  then  launch  into  a  wilderness  of  all  the  glow- 
ing productions  of  Terra  Caliente — pine-apples, 
oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  and  granaditas,  above 
their  heads — roses  and  myrtles,  carnations  and 
jasmine  at  their  feet — "  delicious  eggs,  butter,  and 
custard  off  new  and  wonderful  trees,"  within 
arm's  length — splendid  woods,  fertile  plains,  stu- 
pendous mountains,  glimpses  of  distant  sea,  and 
expanses  of  sapphire  sky,  "  and  not  a  human 
being  or  passing  object  to  be  seen  which  is  not  in 
itself  a  picture."  And  all  this  in  the  month  of 
December  !  What  an  earthly  Paradise  !  It  is 
quite  a  comfort  to  know  that  the  road  was  enough 
to  break  their  bones,  and  that  there  were  daily 
robberies  and  murders  committed  upon  it. 

At  length,  distant  volcanoes  and  spires  innume- 
rable announced  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  our 
authoress'  thoughts  had  wandered  back  to  the 
time  "  when  the  great  panorama  first  burst  upon 
the  eyes  of  the  King-fearing,  God-loving  con- 
queror ;  and  the  mild  bronze-colored  Emperor 
advanced  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  Indian  no- 
bility, with  rich  dress  and  unshod  feet,  to  welcome 
his  unbidden  and  unwelcome  guest ;"  but  speedily 
her  ruminations  were  put  to  flight  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent crowd,  consisting  of  half  the  population  of 
modern  Mexico,  who  had  turned  out  to  welcome 
the  bearer  of  the  olive-branch  from  old  Spain,  and 
who  now  constrained  them  to  enter  a  splendid 
state-carriage,  all  crimson  and  gold,  and  drawn  by 
four  white  horses.  "  In  the  midst  of  this  immense 
procession  of  troops,  carriages,  and  horsemen,  we 
entered  the  ancient  city  of  Montezuma." 

This  is  succeeded  by  fetes,  serenades,  masked 
balls,  and  bull-fights-extraordinary,  in  honor  of  the 
ambassador ;  with  the  introduction  to  all  the 
Mexican  world  of  fashion,  and  a  most  animated 
description  of  dress,  jewellery,  visiting,  etiquette, 
and  bad  servants. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  follow  a  lady  who  seems 
never  to  have  known  one  moment  of  fear,  lassi- 
tude, or  repose.  All  is  excitement  from  morning 
till  night.  Nuns  taking  the  veil — full-dress  pro- 
cessions to  the  Virgin — political  emeutes  which 
batter  down  houses,  and  kill  some  of  her  friends — 
thunder  storms  with  raging  torrents  and  uproari- 
ous mules — cock-fights  as  well  as  bull-fights — 
balls  al  fresco,  as  well  as  balls  in  palaces,  with 
every  other  imaginable  kind  of  excitement  which 
southern  temperaments  require,  and  southern  cli- 
mates furnish  ;  and  such  suns,  such  diamonds,  and 
such  eyes  presiding  over  all,  till  we  are  kept  in 
one  perpetual  firework.  We  feel  that  it  is  not 
only  tropical  life  we  are  leading,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  trait  of  Scotch  shrewd- 
ness, and,  we  must  say  it,  of  Yankee  vulgarity, 
a  tropical  mind  which  is  addressing  us.  None 
other  could  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 


ple with  such  mingled  ardor  and  sangfroid.  It 
is  a  most  brilliant  book,  and  doubtless  very  like 
life  in  Spanish  Mexico  ;  but  we  may  save  our- 
selves the  trouble  of  looking  for  anything  domestic 
in  it. 

This  scene  is  characteristic  both  of  the  lady  and 
the  country — namely,  the  Herraderos,  or  branding 
of  the  bulls. 

"  The  next  morning  we  set  off  early  to  the 
Plaza  de  Toros.  The  day  was  fresh  and  exhilar- 
ating. All  the  country  people  from  several 
miles  around  were  assembled,  and  the  trees  to 
their  topmost  branches  presented  a  collection  of 
bronze  faces  and  black  eyes,  belonging  to  the 
Indians,  who  had  taken  their  places  there  as  com- 
fortably as  spectators  in  a  one  shilling  gallery.  A 
platform  opposite  ours  was  filled  with  wives  and 
daughters  of  agents  and  small  farmers — little 
rancheras  with  short  white  gowns  and  rebosos. 
There  was  a  very  tolerable  band  of  music  perched 
upon  a  natural  orchestra.  Bernardo  and  his  men 
were  walking  or  riding  about,  and  preparing  for 
action.  Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than 
the  whole  scene. 

"  Seven  hundred  bulls  were  driven  in  from  the 
plains,  bellowing  loudly,  so  that  the  wbole  air  was 
filled  with  their  fierce  music.  The  universal  love 
which  the  Mexicans  have  for  these  sports  amounts 
to  a  passion.  All  their  money  is  reserved  to  buy 
new  dresses  for  these  occasions — silver  rolls,  or 
gold  linings  for  their  hats,  or  new  deer-skin  pan- 
taloons, or  embroidered  jackets.  The  accidents 
that  happen  are  innumerable,  but  nothing  damps 
their  ardor :  it  beats  fox-hunting.  The  most 
extraordinary  part  of  the  scene  is  the  facility  with 
which  these  men  throw  the  lasso.  The  bulls  being 
all  driven  into  an  enclosure,  one  after  another,  or 
sometimes  two  or  three  at  a  time  were  chosen 
from  amongst  them  and  driven  into  the  plaza, 
where  they  were  received  with  shouts  of  applause 
if  they  appeared  fierce  and  likely  to  afford  good 
sport,  and  of  irony  if  they  turned  to  fly,  which 
happened  more  than  once.  Three  or  four  bulls 
are  driven  in.  They  stand  for  a  moment  proudly 
reconnoitring  their  opponents.  The  horsemen 
gallop  up,  armed  only  with  the  lasso,  and  with 
loud  insulting  cries  of  '  Ah  Toro.n  challenge 
them  to  the  combat.  The  bulls  paw  the  ground, 
and  then  plunge  furiously  at  the  horses,  frequently 
wounding  them  at  the  first  onset.  Round  they  go 
in  fierce  gallop,  bulls  and  horsemen,  among  the 
shouts  and  cries  of  the  spectators.  The  horseman 
throws  the  lasso — the  bull  shakes  his  head  free  of 
the  cord,  tosses  his  horns  proudly,  and  gallops  on  : 
but  his  fate  is  inevitable.  Down  comes  the  whirl- 
ing rope,  and  encircles  his  thick  neck.  He  is 
thrown  down,  struggling  furiously,  and  repeatedly 
dashes  his  head  against  the  ground  in  rage  and 
despair.  Then,  his  legs  being  also  tied,  the  man 
with  the  hissing,  red-hot  iron,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  brands  him  on  the  side,  with  the  token  of 
his  dependence  upon  the  lord  of  the  soil.  Some 
of  the  bulls  stand  this  martyrdom  with  Spartan 
heroism,  and  do  not  utter  a  cry  ;  but  others,  when 
the  iron  enters  their  flesh,  burst  out  into  long  bel- 
lowing roars  that  seem  to  echo  through  the  whole 
country.  They  are  then  loosened,  get  upon  their 
legs  again,  and,  like  so  many  branded  Cains,  are 
driven  out  into  the  country,  to  make  room  for 
others.  Such  roaring,  such  shouting,  such  an 
odor  of  singed  hair  and  biftek  au  nalurel,  such 
playing  of  music,  and  such  wanton  risks  as  were 
run  by  the  men  !" — p.  229. 
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This  is  very  striking  and  picturesque  writing, 
and  would  do  admirably  under  Basil  Hall's,  or 
any  other  man's  name ;  but,  to  our  feeling,  there 
is  neither  a  woman's  hand  nor  heart  in  it.  Mod- 
ern philosophers  may  think  and  wrke  what  they 
please  about  the  mental  equality  of  the  sexes,  but 
ladies  may  depend  upon  this,  that  some  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  forcible  writing  in  the  English 
language  would  lose  all  its  charm  with  a  woman's 
name  prefixed  to  it.  Women  may  become  orators 
and  heroes  in  sudden  emergencies — they  may  do 
feats  of  mental  or  physical  manliness,  to  defend  a 
parent,  a  husband,  or  a  child,  which  command  our 
most  enthusiastic  admiration  ;  but  take  away  the 
sacred  object — remove  the  high  occasion  which 
nerved  her  nature,  or  suspended  it,  and  however 
wonderful  or  beautiful  in  itself  the  power  exhibited, 
she  may  be  sure  that  the  feeling  she  wounds  is  far 
closer  to  our  heart  than  the  feeling  she  gratifies. 

Madame  Calderon's  description  of  a  bull-fight 
in  the  country  is  equally  spirited  and  unwomanlike. 
Even  the  little  pity  vouchsafed  has  the  air  of  being 
thrown  in  for  decency's  sake. 

"In  the  afternoon  we  all  rode  to  the  Plaza  de 
Toros.  The  evening  was  cool,  and  our  horses 
good,  the  road  pretty  and  shady,  and  the  plaza 
itself  a  most  picturesque  enclosure  surrounded  by 
high  trees.  Chairs  were  placed  for  us  on  a  raised 
platform,  and  the  bright  green  of  the  trees,  the 
flashing  dresses  of  the  toreadors,  the  roaring  of  the 
fierce  bulls,  the  spirited  horses,  the  music  and  the 
cries,  the  Indians  shouting  from  the  trees  up  which 
they  had  climbed,  formed  a  scene  of  savage  gran- 
deur which,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  is  very 
interesting.  Bernardo  was  dressed  in  blue  satin 
and  gold — the  picadors  in  black  and  silver — the 
others  in  maroon-colored  satin  and  gold.  All 
those  on  foot  wear  knee  breeches  and  white  silk 
stockings,  a  little  black  cap  with  ribbons,  and  a 
plait  of  hair  streaming  down  behind.  The  horses 
were  generally  good,  and,  as  each  new  adversary 
appeared,  seemed  to  participate  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  riders.  One  bull  after  another  was  driven 
in  roaring,  and  as  here  they  are  generally  fierce, 
and  their  horns  not  blunted,  as  at  Mexico,  it  is  a 
much  more  dangerous  affair.  The  bulls  were  not 
killed,  but  sufficiently  tormented.  One,  stuck  full 
of  arrows  and  fireworks,  all  adorned  with  ribbons 
and  colored  paper,  made  a  sudden  spring  over  an 
immensely  high  wall,  and  dashed  into  the  woods. 
I  thought  afterwards  of  this  unfortunate  animal — 
how  it  must  have  been  wandering  about  all  night, 
bellowing  with  pain,  the  concealed  arrows  piercing 
his  flesh,  and  looking  like  gay  ornaments.  If  the 
arrows  had  stuck  too  deep,  and  that  the  bull  could 
not  rub  them  against  the  trees,  he  must  have  bled 
to  death.  Had  he  remained,  his  fate  would  have 
been  better,  for  when  the  animal  is  entirely 
exhausted  they  throw  him  down  with  a  lasso,  and, 
pulling  out  the  arrows,  put  ointment  into  the 
wounds. 

"The  skill  of  the  men  is  surprising;  but  the 
most  curious  part  of  the  exhibition  was  when  a 

coachman  of 's,  a  strong,  handsome  Mexican, 

mounted  on  the  back  of  a  fierce  bull,  which 
plunged  and  flung  himself  about  as  if  possessed 
by  a  legion  of  demons,  and  forced  the  animal  to 
gallop  round  and  round  the  arena.  The  bull  is 
first  caught  by  the  lasso,  and  thrown  on  his  side, 
struggling  furiously ;  the  man  mounts  while  he  is 
still  on  the  ground.  At  the  same  moment  the  lasso 
is  withdrawn,  and  the  bull  starts  up,  maddened  by 
feeling  the  weight  of  his  unusual  burden.     The 


rider  must  dismount  in  the  same  way,  the  bull 
being  first  thrown  down,  otherwise  he  would  be 
gored  in  a  moment.  It  is  terribly  dangerous,  for 
if  the  man  were  to  lose  his  seat  his  death  is  nearly 
certain ;  but  these  Mexicans  are  superb  riders. 
*  #  *  #  Thg  amusement  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  sudden  darkness  and  a  tremendous  storm 
of  rain  and  thunder,  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
mounted  our  horses  and  galloped  home. 

"  Another  bull-fight  last  evening !  It  is  like 
Pulque;  one  makes  wry  faces  at  it  at  first,  and 
then  begins  to  like  it.  One  thing  was  soon  dis- 
covered, which  was  that  the  bulls,  if  so  inclined, 
could  leap  upon  our  platform,  as  they  occasionally 
sprang  over  a  wall  twice  as  high.  There  was  a 
part  of  the  spectacle  rather  too  horrible.  The 
horse  of  one  of  the  picadors  was  gored,  his  side 
torn  up  by  the  bull's  horn,  and  in  this  state,  stream- 
ing with  blood,  he  was  forced  to  gallop  round  the 
circle."— p.  130. 

We  give  Madame  Calderon  credit  for  capital 
nerves ;  doubtless  she  would  stand  a  public  exe- 
cution as  well.  But  we  have  another  lady's 
account  of  a  bull-fight,  quite  as  characteristic,  in 
Mrs.  Romer's  book.  "The  Rhone,  the  Darro, 
and  the  Guadalquivir."  It  is  true  that  before  the 
Spanish  ladies  were  well  warmed  to  the  scene  she 
was  pressing  her  hands  before  her  eyes  in  terror 
and  pity,  and  by  the  time  one  noble  horse  was 
gored  had  fled  the  arena  in  horror  and  shame  that 
she  had  ever  sought  it.  But  what  Mrs.  Romer 
dared  not  see  has  left  a  far  more  vivid  impression 
on  our  minds  than  all  that  the  Scotch-Spaniard 
composedly  examined. 

Mrs.  Romer's  well  written  book  introduces  us 
to  our  third  and  last  class — books  recording  wan- 
derings of  great  length,  undertaken  solely  for 
pleasure  and  curiosity,  consuming  much  time  and 
money,  and  as  such  indulged  in  especially  by  those 
who  have  both  at  their  command.  This  class  ex- 
tends to  ladies  of  the  highest  nobility  in  the  land, 
who,  by  the  publication  of  their  own  journals,  have 
undesignedly  introduced  many  a  reader  to  the 
manners  and  phraseology  of  a  state  of  society  quite 
as  foreign  as  any  they  can  undertake  to  describe. 
We  are  naturally  anxious  to  know  how  those  who 
go  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fare  sumpr 
tuously  every  day,  get  on  in  the  rude  ups  and 
downs  of  travelling  life  ;  for  though  yachts  may 
be  furnished  with  every  luxury — though  medical 
men  and  air-cushions,  and  ladies'  maids  and  can- 
teens, and  portable  tents  and  Douro  chairs,  and 
daguerreotypes,  and  every  modern  invention  that 
money  can  procure,  may  be  included  in  their  out- 
fit— yet  the  winds  will  blow,  and  the  waves  toss, 
and  the  sun  beat  down,  and  the  dust  rise  up,  and 
the  rain  soak  through,  and  hunger,  and  thirst,  and 
fatigue,  and  things  their  delicacy  knew  not  of  be- 
fore, assail  them  as  if  they  were  mere  flesh  and 
blood  like  other  people.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, these  tell-tale  books  are  very  creditable  re- 
porters, and  show  us  that  spirit  of  good  sense, 
good  feeling,  and  good  principle  which  we  have' 
ever  fondly  attributed  to  the  highest  ranks  of  our- 
English  women.  Modern  Europe,  it  is  true,  hasi 
been  tolerably  tutored  into  the  anticipation  of  every ■ 
English  want ;  and  the  daintiest  woman  may  now 
traverse  the  greater  part  of  it  without  a  rough  i 
road,  a  sour  dish,  or  a  doubtful  bed.  But  what  isi 
modern  Europe  to  a  modern  traveller'?  France,. 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  no  longer  count' 
in  a  fine  lady's  journal.  Trieste  is  their  starting- 
post,  not  Dover;  and  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,. 
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and  Cairo,  the  cities  they  desire  to  see,  "  and  then 
die,"  or  return  home  and  publish,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Rides  on  horseback  have  now  given  way  to 
rides  on  camel-back,  dromedary-back,  pick-a-back, 
or  any  back  that  can  be  had  ;  gondolas  have 
yielded  to  caiques,  chars-a-bancs  to  arabas,  laquais 
de  place  to  kavashes,  couriers  to  dragomen  ;  con- 
vents have  merged  in  harems  ;  the  pyramids  have 
extinguished  Vesuvius,  and  St.  Sophia  has  cut  out 
St.  Peter's.  Honorable  and  right  honorable  beau- 
ties now  listen  to  howling  dervishes  instead  of 
Tyrolese  minstrels  ;  know  more  of  Arabic  than 
their  grandmothers  did  of  French  ;  and  flirt  with 
beys  and  pachas  instead  of  counts  and  barons,  and 
doubtless  find  them  answer  the  purpose  quite  as 
well.  As  Mrs.  Dawson  Darner,  speaking  of  Lord 
Waterford's  residence  at  Cairo  a  few  years  back, 
naively  observes,  "  A  European  nobleman's  visit 
to  Cairo  was  then  a  much  more  rare  occurrence 
than  it  has  lately  become.  One  is  a  little  desillu- 
sionni  now  about  the  East,  when  at  an  hotel 
you  are  shown  the  rooms  occupied  by  Lord  and 

Lady  S n,  Lord  C H n,  the  Hon.  Mr. 

L — — ,  the  baronet  and  his  lady,  &c." 

There  is  perhaps  more  in  this  clever  lady's  re- 
mark than  even  her  philosophy  dreamt  of.  Do 
what  we  will,  a  painful  thought  has  haunted  us 
throughout  this  article.  The  present  generation 
may  take  their  pleasure  with  plenty  of  territory 
before  them,  but  it  is  the  fate  of  the  future  tourist 
that  troubles  us.  Geologists,  they  say,  have  in- 
sured a  supply  of  coal  for  several  centuries  to 
come  ;  but  who  is  to  supply  new  countries  when 
the  old  ones  are  done !  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  the  world  is  wide  :  what  does  that  help  if 
ladies'  minds  be  wider  still  ?  We  cannot  expect 
them  to  put  up  with  cast-off  cataracts  or  second 
hand  deserts.  However,  the  Niger  is  still  to  ex- 
plore, and  two  large  deserts  somewhere  in  Tartary, 
and  a  great  many  islands  in  the  Pacific  not  yet 
done ;  and  visits  to  return  from  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  ;  and  no  handbook  on  Central  America 
yet  ready  ;  and,  in  short,  a  great  deal  of  lady's 
work  still  on  hand  ;  and  meanwhile  we  have  only 
to  be  thankful  that  it  was  reserved  for  our  times  to 
reap  the  opinions  of  ladies  of  the  first  quality  upon 
subjects  of  the  highest  classical,  biblical,  and  his- 
torical importance — a  privilege  which,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  their  own  dictionary,  comprehending 
apparently  all  that  can  be  desired,  is  "  highly 
satisfactory." 

One  lady,  for  example,  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
Mount  Thabor  was  not  the  scene  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, and  that  the  illustration  of  "  a  city  on  a 
hill"  was  not  suggested  by  Saphet.  One  ex- 
presses herself  as  having  been  seriously  disap- 
pointed in  the  Jordan,  which  was  unmannerly  of 
the  river  after  she  had  come  so  far  to  see  it ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  "  quite  satisfied"  about  the 
site  of  Jericho.  Another  declares  the  Temple  of 
Theseus  at  Athens  to  be  "  a  positive  bijou," 
though  that  of  Jupiter  Olympius  is  ••  less  -satis- 
factory." This,  however,  is  redeemed  by  her 
finding  the  accidental  profile  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington on  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  "  something 
in  itself  particularly  sublime  and  satisfactory!" 
Then  the  fair  commentators  do  not  always  agree, 
which  is,  in  one  sense,  also,  "  satisfactory."  Lady 
Francis  Egerton  doubts  whether  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  within  thfl  walls  of  Jerusalem,  be 
really  the  site  of  Mount  Calvary  ;  and  indeed  pro- 
ceeds to  question  whether  Mount  Calvary  were 
ever  a  mount  at  all — while  Mrs.  Dawson  Damer 


thinks  the  evidences  of  its  being  the  actual  site 
"  highly  satisfactory,"  and  throws  no  light  what- 
soever on  the  question  of  the  mount.  Again, 
Lady  F.  Egerton  implies  that  she  wishes  the  good 
Empress  Helena  further,  only  decidedly  not  at 
Jericho,  for  having  built  up  and  over  all  the  most 
remarkable  Scripture  localities  ;  while  Mrs.  Damer 
thinks  that  her  memory  should  be  revered  on  that 
very  account,  as  having  preserved  what  other- 
wise would  have  been  inevitably  lost.  Then  the 
Areopagus  did  not  strike  her  ladyship  as  at  all  an 
appropriate  place  for  St.  Paul's  addressing  the 
Athenians ;  while  her  indefatigable  opponent  de- 
clares it  just  the  very  spot,  of  all  others,  best  fitted 
for  such  an  occasion.  On  the  whole,  we  fancy  it 
might  be  as  well  that  such  controversies  should  be 
left  for  the  solid  erudition  and  masculine  diligence 
of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Lord  Nugent.  Each  lady, 
however,  with  her  husband  and  child,  was  in  turn 
taken  for  the  King  and  Queen  of  England — the 
one  travelling  with  a  Prince  of  Wales,  the  other 
with  a  Princess  Royal — which  must  have  been, 
in  every  respect,  particularly  "  satisfactory." 

Another  advantage  we  must  by  no  manner  of 
means  pass  over.  What  is  the  use  of  plain  Mrs. 
Anybody's  getting  into  courts  and  harems,  and 
scraping  acquaintance  with  all  sorts  of  illustrious 
strangers !  They  cannot  tell  us  who  they  are  like  ! 
or,  if  they  do,  it  is  somebody  that  nobody  knows 
anything  about ;  whereas  ladies  of  rank  and 
fashion,  by  comparing  people  of  quality  abroad 
with  people  of  quality  at  home,  have  it  in  their 
power  to  give  us  the  most  luminous  ideas  of  both. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Dawson  Damer,  we  now  know 
that   one   of  Osman   Bey's   wives   is   like   Lady 

F y  S 1,  and   another  like  Lady  F 

E ;  and  that  a  sister  of  Halib  Effendi's  is  the 

very  image  both  of  Lady  A —  F — x  and  of  Lady 
C y  ;  and  we  are  much  the  wiser  for  the  in- 
formation. Also  that  King  Otho  of  Greece  is  an 
unfavorable  likeness  of  the  late  Lord  Durham, 
which  is  the  best,  it  appears,  that  any  of  these 
ladies  can  say  for  his  majesty. 

But  in  spite  of  these  and  some  other  little  fine- 
ries which  lie  on  the  surface  of  these  works,  there 
is  much  more  of  good  feeling  and  right  principle 
they  cannot  hide.  Lady  F.  Egerton's  little  vol- 
ume, taken  all  in  all,  well  justifies  the  respect 
with  which  we  have  always  heard  her  name  men- 
tioned. Although  she  travelled  with  all  the  com- 
fort and  protection  which  station  and  wealth  could 
secure  to  her,  and  the  smooth  ways  of  pilgrimage 
now  permit,  yet  that  one  indispensable  qualifica- 
tion which  the  Christian  reader  demands  in  all 
who  presume  to  approach  the  altar-place  of  our 
faith,  the  absence  of  which  no  array  of  learning 
and  no  brilliancy  of  talent  can  supply — namely, 
the  genuine  pilgrim's  liearl — that  we  find  in  Lady 
F.  Egerton's  unpretending  journal,  more  than  in 
any  other  modern  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  we 
know.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  casual  and 
passing  travellers  should  be  able  to  furnish  us  with 
any  new  associations  of  importance,  but  this  lady 
has  done  what  is  as  good,  if  not  better  :  she  has 
responded  to  our  old  ones.  In  every  expression 
of  her  sentiments — in  her  deep  emotion  at  first  be- 
holding Jerusalem — in  her  gratitude  at  being  per- 
mitted to  enter  its  gates — in  her  mod-est  hope  that 
the  expedition  thither  had  been  the  source  of  re- 
ligious improvement  to  herself  and  all  her  party — 
we  find  those  feelings  which  the  heart  naturally 
associates  with  the  sacred  territory,  and  which,  she 
needs  us  not  to  remind  her,  are  of  far  more  im- 
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portance  in  one  of  her  high  estate  than  any  stores 
of  erudition  or  powers  of  research  she  might  have 
desired  to  possess.  But  Lady  Francis  Egerton 
has  received  praise  after  which  all  other  tributes 
must  indeed  appear  worthless.  The  companion 
of  her  wanderings  concludes  his  own  very  beauti- 
ful record  of  the  Pilgrimage  with  some  lines  which 
we  must  transfer  to  our  page  : — 

"  If  I  too  much 
And  far  have  ventured ;  if  the  cherub's  wing, 
Which   shades  the  ark,  I  have   presumed  to 

touch  ; 
With  voice  profane  if  I  have  dared  to  sing 
Of  themes  too  high  ;  and  swept  the  sacred  string 
To  none  but  masters  of  the  lyre  allowed  ; — 
Then  may  this  world's  neglect  or  censure  fling 
Its  shadow  o'er  the  faults  it  blames,  and  shroud 
The  rhymer  and  the  rhyme  in  one  oblivious  cloud. 

"  Yet,  if  the  world  reject  the  pilgrim's  muse, 
Wilt  thou,  the  Erminia  of  his  brief  crusade, 
The  tribute  of  the  wanderer's  song  refuse, 
Too  feebly  uttered  and  too  long  delayed  ? 
Whose  voice  could  cheer  him  ;  and  whose  ac- 
cents made, 
Like  sound  of  waters  bubbling  from  the  sand, 
The    desert    smile ;    whose    presence,    undis- 
mayed 
By  toil  or  danger,  o'er  our  fainting  band 
Spread,  like  the  prophet's  rock,  shade  in  a  weary 
land. 

"  O  guide,  companion,  monitress,  and  friend  ! — 
And  dearer  words  than  these  remain  behind, — 
If,  in  the  strain  in  which  I  fain  would  blend 
Thy  name,  some  charm  to  which  the  world  were 

blind, 
Some  dream  of  past  enjoyment  thou  canst  find  ; 
If,  to  thine  ear  addressed  and  only  thine, 
One  note  of  music  murmur  on  the  wind  ; 
If  in  this  wreath  one  flower  be  found  to  twine, 
And  thou  pronounce  it  sweet,  all  that  I  ask  is 

mine."* 

Lady  Grosvenor  (now  Marchioness  of  West- 
minster) is  in  no  respect  to  be  included  among  the 
ranks  of  fine  ladies,  except  on  the  score  of  ele- 
vated station.  Her  "  Narrative  of  a  Yacht  Voy- 
age" requires  no  assistance  from  her  title  to  give 
it  interest.  It  is  simply,  a  sensible,  healthy,  and 
well- written  work,  utterly  free  from  all  affecta- 
tions, and  especially  from  that  which  apes  hu- 
mility, and  betraying  the  woman  of  rank  chiefly  in 
the  total  absence  of  all  attempt  to  display  it. 
None  indeed  can  open  these  volumes  without  feel- 
ing that  they  are  conversing  with  a  high-bred,  in- 
dependent-spirited woman — too  proud  to  conde- 
scend to  be  vain — who,  having  read  well,  and 
thought  well,  and  been  surrounded  from  infancy 
with  society  of  the  highest  intellect,  and  objects  of 
the  finest  art,  becomes  instructive  without  any  pre- 
tension to  teach,  and  interesting,  though  giving 
only  the  simple  narrative  of  her  every-day  life. 
Her  ladyship  is  so  truly  the  Englishwoman  too  in 
her  tastes — such  delight  in  a  garden,  such  interest 
in  a  horse,  such  enjoyment  of  the  sea  : — her  mind 
has  evidently  so  much  fresh  air  to  it — through  all 
her  wanderings  you  see  so  evidently  the  healthy 
English  home  she  has  left.  Bond  fide,  however, 
Lady  Grosvenor  never  entirely  quitted  the  atmos- 

*  Mediterranean  Sketches,  by  Lord  F.  Egerton  (1843.) 
p.  30. 


phere  of  home.  Her  voyages  were  chiefly  per- 
formed in  her  lord's  own  yacht,  and  their  land  ex- 
peditions restricted  to  short  visits  to  the  Ionian 
Isles  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  few  longer 
excursions  into  the  interior  of  Spain  and  Greece. 
We  are  thus  spared  all  those  discontented  descrip- 
tions of  hotel  ill-treatment  which  give  a  sameness 
to  many  journals,  while  the  rough  accommodations 
on  the  rough  road  to  Granada  are  described  with  a 
humor,  as  if  she  thought  them,  what  she  probably 
did,  part  of  the  enjoyment.  Certainly  to  make  the 
periplus  of  the  Mediterranean  in  one's  own  yacht, 
and  stop  for  a  bit  of  inland  as  often  as  the  fancy 
moves — would  seem  to  be  the  perfection  of  plea- 
sure— always  barring  sea-sickness. 

Lady  Grosvenor's  book  is  evidently  a  close 
transcript  of  her  private  journal :  there  are  some 
chapters  in  it  that  could  not  have  been  penned  ex- 
cept for  the  use  of  her  own  girls,  and  if  she  had 
left  these  out  it  might  perhaps  have  been  better — 
certain  abridgments  of  Plutarch  for  instance.  But 
with  these  exceptions,  we  advise  no  skipping. 
Throughout  she  enjoys  nature  enthusiastically, 
tells  a  story  admirably,  and  here  and  there  gives 
little  touches  of  truth,  which  at  once  light  up  the 
scene.  For  example,  speaking  of  the  pestiferous 
marsh  in  which  ancient  Ephesus  stands,  she  says  : 
— "  The  whole  place  swarmed  with  reptiles  and 
insects,  the  noisy  humming  of  which  latter  was 
quite  repulsive.  Locusts  sprang  at  every  step, 
huge  dragon  flies,  black  beetles,  and  spiders, 
and  enormous  ants,  and  all  either  creeping,  jump- 
ing, or  gliding  about,  as  in  a  bad  dream.'1'' — Vol. 
ii.,  p.  101. 

Also  describing  the  Temple  of  Seleucus  on  the 
Island  of  Rhodes  : — "  Fragments  of  columns  now 
repose  in  confusion,  one  over  the  other  ;  the  sepa- 
rate blocks  disunited,  but  lying  prostrate  in  layers 
from  east  to  west,  like  a  string  of  beads  un- 
threaded."—Y6\.  ii.,  p.  304. 

From  the  long  habit  of  a  sea  life,  her  ladyship 
had  evidently  familiarized  herself  with  the  anatomy 
of  a  vessel  and  technicalities  of  nautical  phrase- 
ology. Instead,  therefore,  of  mincing  the  matter 
with  feminine  paraphrases,  she  simply  makes  use 
of  the  terms  employed  around  her.  Such  passages 
as  these  look  like  an  experienced  sailor  : — "  But  a 
breeze  sprang  up  from  the  northwest  at  ten  a.m., 
which  increased  rapidly  with  a  succession  of  tre- 
mendous white  squalls ;  we  double  reefed  the 
mainsail,  furled  the  top-gallant  sail,  close  reefed 
the  topsail,  brailed  up  the  foresail,  single  reefed 
the  fore  staysail,  and  furled  the  jib  ;  and  even  then 
the  ship  heeled  a  good  deal,  and  everything  was 
topsyturvy  in  the  cabin." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  217.  At 
the  same  time  we  confess  that  we  are  taking  the 
correctness  of  the  sea  dialect  for  granted.  We  do 
not  forget  how  a  certain  page  in  Gulliver  took  in 
the  landsmen,  and  maddened  Swift's  friend  the 
old  admiral.  At  all  events  the  countess  was  a 
fearless  sailor — for  the  Dolphin  suffered  its  full 
share  of  sea  vicissitudes,  and  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  three-days'  storm  off  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal, which  no  reader  will  find  it  easy  to  for- 
get. 

The  little  Dolphin  schooner  is  a  great  favorite, 
it  would  seem,  with  the  fair  sex,  and  has  since 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  service  of  another  Eng- 
lish lady,  Mrs.  Houston,  who  spends  many  an 
epithet  of  admiration  upon  her,  and  announces 
with  characteristic  pride,  that,  from  the  day  of  their 
departure  to  the  day  of  their  return  to  the  Chan- 
nel, she  had  not  "shipped  a  single  sea!"     We 
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have  not  room  for  that  notice  of  the  "  Voyage  to 
the  Texas"  which  its  lively  pages  warrant,  but  it 
is  a  work  which  well  accords  with  our  estimate 
of  the  travelling  Englishwoman.  The  lady  is  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Jesse,  so  well  known  for  his 
charming  contributions  to  the  popular  literature  of 
natural  history  :  and  she  inherits  the  easy  spirit 
of  the  paternal  pen.  Her  adventures  are  often 
most  diverting,  and  the  buoyancy  of  her  tempera- 
ment seems  almost  unique — yet  all  is  amiable, 
gentle  and  good. 

With  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Dawson  Damer  we  return 
at  once  to  the  innermost  boudoir  of  modern  fash- 
ion. But  though  the  light  is  stifled  with  drape- 
ries, and  the  air  heavy  with  perfumes,  and  every 
step  impeded  with  prettinesses,  and  useless- 
nesses,  and  nonsenses  without  end,  yet  a  stream 
of  pure  feeling  plays  through,  and  genuine  mirth 
is  heard,  and  genuine  kindness  felt;  and  some- 
thing tells  us  that  the  inmate  must  be  both  healthy, 
happy,  and  worthy.  There  is  no  objection  in  the 
world  to  a  little  finery  if  it  be  but  well  done  :  those 
only  are  ridiculous  who  are  one  thing  and  fancy 
themselves  another.  Now  Mrs.  Dawson  Damer 
is  real ;  she  knows  her  own  foibles  as  well  as  any- 
body else,  and  is  too  ready  to  laugh  at  them 
herself  for  her  readers  to  do  so  long.  Her  affec- 
tation, too,  is  of  that  nice,  simple,  frank  kind 
which  flourishes  under  any  circumstances,  makes 
itself  happy  with  any  materials,  and  can  ever  and 
anon  slip  into  positive  nature  without  any  very 
palpable  change  of  manner.  This  lady  can  write 
her  own  tongue  very  admirably  when  she  pleases, 
though  she  prefers  a  pepper  and  salt  of  French 
and  English,  in  which  she  equally  excels.  In  the 
midst  of  her  gayest  scenes,  one  perceives  every 
now  and  then — even  when  she  whispers  it  to  a 
pacha  acquaintance — that  she  is  thinking  of  the 
"  four  deserted  children"  at  home.  She  travels 
with  every  imaginable  luxury — lackies  and  abi- 
gails,  cook,  courier,  doctor,  and  artist — but  sets  to 
work  to  make  the  beds  at  Ramla,  and  picks  up 
sticks  herself  in  the  desert  with  the  greatest  glee. 
The  French  cook  is  in  agonies  because  he  cannot 
get  a  turkey  for  his  second  course  in  the  tent  below 
Mount  Horeb:  but  Mrs.  Damer  is  quite  contented 
with  the  five  chickens  he  is  forced  to  substitute. 
Her  tent  is  evidently,  wherever  she  goes,  like  a 
fragment  of  May  fair  ;  but  she  is  always  ready  to 
bear  a  hand  in  tricking  it  out.  She  has  all  sorts 
of  pretty  longings  and  wishes — thinks  that  groups 
of  slaves,  each  holding  a  candle,  as  she  sees  them 
in  Shami  Bey's  harem,  are  the  prettiest  way  im- 
aginable of  lighting  a  room,  and  fears  that 
"  these  animated  candlesticks"  will  quite  spoil 
her  for  crystal  and  ormolu — longs  to  buy  a  little 
estate  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  "  if  only  to  furnish 
sweet  oranges  and  lemons  for  one's  desserts,"  but 
at  the  same  time  puts  up  with  all  the  tracasseries, 
desagremens,  and  inalentendres,  and  other  disa- 
greeables— for  which  of  course  there  are  no  equiv- 
alents in  the  English  language — with  perfect 
equanimity  of  temper,  and  has  even  a  kind  word 
to  say  of  the  worst  accommodation.  Some  people 
make  you  dislike  their  very  virtues — this  charm- 
ing magician  manages  to  put  you  in  good  humor 
even  with  her  foibles. 

Among  all  these 

"  Young  ladies  with  pink  parasols 
That  glide  about  the  pyramids," 

we  pick  up  sundry  notices  and  traits  of  Mehemet 
Ali — quite    as  correct  as  those   the  newspapers 


supply,  and  rather  more  interesting.  In  spite  of 
his  buying  up  his  subjects'  cotton  cheap,  and  sell- 
ing it  out  dear,  and  other  pacha-like  discrepan- 
cies, we  feel  that  an  eastern  Peter  the  Great  is 
governing  Egypt — that  the  massacre  of  the  Mam- 
elukes is  but  a  counterpart  to  that  of  the  Strelitzes 
— nay,  that  the  cruelties  of  the  Mahometan  despot 
are  less  obnoxious  on  the  whole  than  those  of  the 
Christian  czar.  Mrs.  Dawson  Damer  gives  a 
most  spirited  account  of  him — having,  on  occasion 
of  his  inspecting  the  arsenal,  stationed  herself  close 
by,  and  been  presented  "  as  far  as  ladies  could 
be." 

"  I  never  saw  so  striking  and  intelligent  a  counte- 
nance, nor  one  with  half  the  variety  of  expression. 
The  eye  had  at  one  moment  that  of  positive  be- 
nevolence, and  an  instant  afterwards,  when  some 
of  the  machinery  went  wrong,  it  gained  the  most 
savage  expression  ;  and  again,  when  an  awkward- 
looking  boy  fell  down  in  turning  a  wheel,  it  as- 
sumed an  appearance  of  fun  and  mischief,  accom- 
panied by  a  chuckle,  for  it  could  not  be  called  a 
laugh.  His  costume  was  very  simple — a  green- 
ish brown  suit,  trimmed  with  ugly  light  fur,  and 
a  red  fez  (cap) — and  he  wore  pea-green  silk 
gloves.  His  cloak  was  held  up  by  one  attendant, 
more  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  out  of  the 
dirt  than  for  ceremony.  The  captain  pacha  was 
on  his  left,  and  Burghos  Bey,  his  prime  minister, 
and  five  or  six  others,  stood  near  him,  but  there 
was  no  appearance  of  the  etiquette  of  a  court. 
The  only  smart  thing  belonging  to  him  was  his 
large  cherry-colored  parasol,  trimmed  with  gold 
fringe,  of  which  an  ill-dressed  Arab  had  charge, 
but  which  the  heat  of  the  day  did  not  oblige  him 
to  unfurl. 

"  We  were  told  that  except  Mrs.  Light,  who 
went  in  male  costume  to  his  levee,  no  European 
ladies  had  ever  been  in  such  direct  communica- 
tion with  him  before.  He  seemed  to  be  much 
amused  and  flattered  by  our  anxiety  to  see  him, 
and  remarked  that  Minny  [Miss  Damer]  must  be 
the  youngest  European  traveller  of  her  time. 
All  this  was  communicated  through  the  medium 
of  his  interpreter,  in  Turkish.  He  professes  to 
know  no  other  language,  but  I  thought  as  our  an- 
swers in  French  were  translated,  that  he  fre- 
quently appeared  to  have  forestalled  the  inter- 
preter."—Vol.  ii.,  p.  228. 

Thanks,  too,  to  Mrs.  Darner's  artist,  M.  Cha- 
caton,  we  are  furnished  with  a  portrait  of  the 
pacha  in  every  way  to  match  this  description — 
representing  a  handsome  intelligent  countenance, 
with  an  ample  brow  and  a  white  beard,  and  a 
pair  of  eyes  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  throw  dust 
into.  But  the  best  is  still  to  come.  It  may  not 
be  known  to  all  our  readers  that  Mrs.  Damer  has 
struck  out  quite  a  new  line  of  collecting — and 
that,  instead  of  filling  a  show  book  with  the  auto- 
graphs or  portraits  of  distinguished  individuals, 
she  is  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  lock  of 
their  own  hair  !  Having,  not  long  since,  suc- 
ceeded in  abstracting  the  six  last  black  hairs  from 
the  noblest  and  wisest  head  in  Europe,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  she  plucked  up  courage  on  the 
present  occasion  ;  bethought  herself  that  she  might 
not  be  passing  through  Alexandria  again  in  a 
hurry,  and  that  pachas  only  live  forever  in  figures 
of  speech,  and,  in  short,  applied  for  the  same 
token,  black  or  white,  from  under  the  turban — no, 
alas !  the  chimney-pot  fez — that  governs  modern 
Egypt.  Mehemet  Ali  was  startled  ; — if  she  had 
asked  for  his  head  it  would  have  surprised  him 
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less  !  however,  he  remembered  the  bright  pair  of 
Frank  eyes  which  had  pierced  him  through  and 
through  at  the  arsenal — his  heart  softened,  and 
though  he  eluded  her  immediate  request  under 
some  excuse  about  the  law  of  the  prophet — (of 
course,  he  had  not  a  hair  to  give) — he  made  am- 
ple amends  by  promising  much  more. 

"  He  said  that  in  a  collection,  containing  Nel- 
son's, Napoleon's,  and  Wellington's,  his  was  as 
yet  unworthy  to  be  included ;  but,  if  posterity 
judged  otherwise,  he  would  leave  in  his  will  a 
request  to  Ibrahim  Pacha  to  present  me  with  his 
beard;  and  if  I  did  not  outlive  him,  it  was  to  de- 
scend to  the  son  or  daughters  who  inherited  my 
collection.  The  ages  and  names  of  my  children 
were  asked  for,  and  these  testamentary  arrange- 
ments were  very  gravely  made,  and  written  down 
by  the  secretary  sent  for  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
evening,  at  a  little  party  at  Captain  L.'s,  we  heard 
that  all  Alexandria  was  ringing  with  this  little 
episode." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  234. 

No  wonder !  What  European  lady  had  ever 
got  so  far  before  ?  Henceforth  all  generations  of 
Dawson  Damer  will  swear  by  the  beard  of  the 
pacha ! 

We  feel  that  we  owe  our  readers  some  apology 
for  having  thus  late  deferred  the  mention  of  a  lady 
whose  rank  takes  precedence  of  all  the  foregoing, 
and  whose  literary  merit  is  no  less  distinct.  We 
mean  Harriet  Vane,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry. 
To  Lord  Londonderry  the  public  were  indebted 
only  a  few  years  back  for  that  picture  of  the 
northern  courts  which  no  other  pen  but  his  could 
have  supplied.  To  Lady  Londonderry  it  now 
owes  the  completion  of  the  set,  by  the  addition  of 
those  of  the  south,  including  Constantinople — 
and  two  other  courts,  never  we  believe  described 
before,  namely,  Tetuan  and  Tangiers.  Not,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  that  information  of  this  value 
has  been  in  any  way  purchased  by  the  separation 
of  two  personages  whose  harmony  of  tastes  is  so 
conspicuously  exemplary.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
pleasing  to  observe  that  Lady  Londonderry  fol- 
lowed Lord  Londonderry  north,  and  Lord  London- 
derry accompanied  Lady  Londonderry  south.  In 
addition  therefore  to  other  excellent  merits,  this 
work  tends  in  every  way  to  corroborate  that  doc- 
trine of  English  domesticity  on  which  we  have 
dwelt,  and  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  lower  ranks 
of  readers  with  the  most  salutary  veneration  for 
the  connubial  relations  of  exalted  life. 

In  every  other  respect,  indeed,  vast  sacrifice  was 
incurred  ;  but  this,  perhaps,  considering  the  chief 
aim  of  their  travels,  was  not  to  be  avoided  ;  for  it 
is  obvious  that  this  noble  pair  were  far  too  much 
impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  their  high 
station  to  think  of  travelling  for  their  own  pleas- 
ure. Their  objects  seem  to  have  been  multitu- 
dinous— but  we  are  satisfied  that  their  motive  was 
always  identical,  and  that  of  the  most  single- 
hearted  description.  Sometimes  one  is  tempted 
to  fancy  that  they  had  quitted  home  and  all  its 
comforts  for  the  express  purpose  of  binding  the 
British  court  in  relations  of  closer  amity  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
of  some  parts  of  Africa,  than  the  mere  official 
modes  of  intercourse  had  been  able  to  effect.  At 
other  times  it  looks  as  if  their  exclusive  end  and 
aim  was  the  establishment  of  civilization  in  back- 
ward and  careless  countries,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  it  in  those  that  were  taking  more  pains. 
Perhaps,  a  few  pages  further  on,  you  are  induced 
to  surmise  that  they  had  no  other  earthly  object 


than  to  erect  themselves  as  living  sign-posts  in 
the  most  unfrequented  regions  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa — for  the  warning  or  instruction  of  all 
those  who  might  follow  in  their  steps.  But  be- 
fore we  conclude  the  book,  there  is  not  a  doubt 
upon  our  minds  that  the  illustrious  travellers  were 
solely  and  entirely  sustained  by  the  desire  of  im- 
pressing upon  mankind  the  great  moral  lesson  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  highest  rank,  consequence, 
and  excellence,  to  screen  its  owners  from  the  va- 
rious evils  of  this  world.  In  short,  from  what- 
ever aspect  we  view  it,  the  same  broad  principle 
of  philanthropy  pervades  this  work,  though  its 
actual  application  is  not  always  so  clear. 

This  must  also  account  for  the  very  decided 
tone  we  observe  in  her  ladyship's  style  of  writing 
— even  as  to  matters  that  usually  pass  for  trifles. 
But  Lady  Londonderry  feels  and  shows  that  to 
those  who  have  a  great  public  object  at  heart, 
there  are  no  such  things  as  trifles.  Strict  uncom- 
promising partiality  is  her  motto  throughout. 
Drachenfels  disappointed  her,  and  she  does  not 
hesitate  to  tell  it  so  ;  whereas  Wiesbaden  was 
larger  than  she  expected,  and  she  is  equally  open 
in  her  approbation.  Scenery,  however  beautiful, 
if  it  lasted  too  long,  she  naturally  pronounces 
troublesome ;  at  the  same  time  the  humblest  ef- 
fort of  an  echo  to  give  her  pleasure  is  met  by  en- 
couragement. Leaky  steamers,  mismanaged  ho- 
tels, and  obstinate  Germans,  she  thinks  it  false 
humanity  to  spare ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
worst  behaved  weather  is  admonished  rather  in 
astonishment  than  anger,  and  in  the  darkest  night 
she  blames  nobody  but  herself  for  not  having  be- 
spoken a  moon.  The  same  undeviating  frankness 
accompanies  her  into  the  social  departments  of 
their  private  life.  Her  ladyship  dwells  with  ami- 
able minuteness  upon  the  eagerness  of  various 
illustrious  individuals  to  do  them  honor,  but  is 
equally  anxious  we  should  be  informed  of  all  oc- 
casions when  personages  of  similar  dignity  mani- 
fested inferior  discernment.  In  this  respect,  in- 
deed, the  marquis  and  marchioness  seem  to  have 
been  particularly  tried;  and  "royal  forgetful- 
ness"  heads  more  than  one  chapter.  Lord  Lon- 
donderry some  years  ago  was  treated  with  what 
he  took  for  studious  rudeness  by  the  court  of  the 
Hague — who  can  have  forgotten  that  horror,  or 
the  consequent  kick  at  the  ignoble  Dutch  nation? 
— This  time  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who,  as  crown 
prince,  had  been  very  intimate  with  him,  returns 
"a  flat  refusal"  to  Lord  Londonderry's  request 
for  an  audience ;  nay,  Princess  Doria,  although 
often  invited  to  Lady  Londonderry's  parties  in 
London,  peremptorily  denies  admittance  to  her 
palace.  "  This  is  too  bad."  Most  people  would 
have  kept  such  matters  to  themselves  ;  but  Lady 
Londonderry  knows  the  moral  that  must  be  drawn, 
and  speaks  out. 

Again,  on  the  occasion  of  that  remarkable 
epoch  in  the  Turkish  history — Lady  Londonder- 
ry's presentation  at  the  Ottoman  court — she  en- 
ters into  particulars  which,  had  she  not  told  them 
herself,  we  should  probably  never  have  heard  of, 
and  certainly  never  have  believed.  To  us  the 
bright  daylight  picture  (in  the  Book  of  Beauty) 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  in  full  court- 
dress  presents  only  pleasing  ideas  of  aristocratic 
splendor  and  feminine  grace  ;  but  to  the  Turks 
the  revelation  was  too  sudden.  They  had  but  heard 
afar  off  of  the  goddess  of  civilization,  and  did  not 
know  that  she  went  unveiled,  far  less  dicolktee. 
At  first,  therefore,  they  opened  the  eyes  of  aston- 
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ishment,  and  then  turned  the  back  of  confusion ; 
in  occidental  phrase,  the  poor  Moslems  all  ran 
away  the  moment  they  beheld  the  radiant  peeress, 
then  peeped  behind  curtains,  and  otherwise  very 
much  misbehaved  themselves.  Even  when  they 
did  recover  from  their  panic,  they  evidently  had 
not  a  notion  what  to  do,  for  they  trotted  her  lady- 
ship up  and  down,  through  courts  and  over  ter- 
races, as  if  she  had  been — in  short,  anything  but 
a  "  high  and  mighty  princess."  Also,  to  crown 
the  business,  when  Addul  Medjid  finally  did  make 
his  appearance,  he  took  so  little  notice  of  his  vis- 
itor, and  retreated  again  so  quickly,  that  to  those 
not  acquainted  with  the  secret  springs  of  policy 
which  sustained  the  noble  marchioness,  the 
whole  affair  might  appear  absurb  and  even  de- 
rogatory. 

The  presentation  to  the  Bey  of  Tangiers  is, 
however,  a  grateful  set-off.  The  costume  of  the 
marchioness,  upon  this  occasion,  was  not  certainly 
calculated  to  give  the  most  correct  ideas  of  Eng- 
lish court-dress,  being  merely  her  "  travelling 
gown  and  old  straw  poke  bonnet,"  with  her  jewels 
over  them.  But  the  great  Hash-Hash  was  too 
busy  counting  his  toes  to  remark  any  discrepan- 
cies of  toilette  ;  and,  excepting  "  four  or  five  rude 
girls  who  laughed  immoderately,"  the  ceremony 
passed  off  with  commendable  decorum. 

Whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  this  our 
grandest  insular  specimen,  it  will  at  least  be  al- 
lowed that  the  book  is  rich  in  amusement.  It  de- 
serves to  be  printed  on  satin,  and  inlaid  with  as 
many  crests  and  coronets  as  Debrett. 

Foreign  ladies,  as  we  have  already  said,  neither 
travel  nor  write  sufficiently  to  supply  any  strict 
analogy.  The  few,  therefore,  that  do  are  the 
more  remarkable,  and  may  furnish  some  compari- 
son as  women,  if  they  do  not  as  tourists. 

The  Countess  Ida  Hahn-Hahn's  name  is  well 
known  as  the  authoress  of  light  and  amusing 
novels — a  description  of  works  comparatively  un- 
known before  in  Germany,  and  which,  in  this  in- 
stance, owe  their  popularity  equally  to  the  per- 
fectly German  tone  of  manners  and  morals  they 
express.,  as  to  the  brilliant  talents  they  exhibit. 
These  novels,  which  appeared  with  a  rapidity  be- 
speaking productive  powers  of  no  common  kind, 
were  occasionally  interspersed  with  accounts  of 
trips  to  neighboring  countries,  undertaken  for 
health  or  pleasure,  and  intermingled  with  epi- 
sodes, either  of  story  or  verse.  Of  late,  however, 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn  has  appeared  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  character  of  a  tourist. 

It  is  difficult  to  approach  such  a  performer  as 
this  with  any  satisfaction  to  ourselves.  The  mer- 
its and  demerits  of  her  writing  are  so  interwoven 
that  it  is  hard  to  pronounce  upon  them,  without 
being  unjust  to  the  one  or  far  too  lenient  to  the 
other.  She  is  a  sort  of  Piickler  Muskau,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  same  class  of  cleverness 
is  more  becoming  in  the  person  of  a  woman,  and 
the  same  class  of  errors  infinitely  more  disgust- 
ing ;  and  that  she  has  both  in  a  greater  degree. 
Whether  also  Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  the  novelist, 
has  been  a  profitable  predecessor  to  Countess 
Hahn-Hahn  the  tourist,  is  a  question,  which  we 
are -inclined  to  answer  in  the  negative.  The 
tourist  has  the  same  smartness  of  idea,  lightness 
of  step,  and  play  of  language,  but  she  has  also 
less  scope  for  her  fancy,  and  less  disguise  for  her 
egotism.  What  therefore  is  the  chief  attraction 
of  the  one,  viz.,  the  personal  nature  of  her  writ- 
ing, becomes  the  greatest  drawback  in  the  other. 


Now  the  whole  field  of  emotions  and  feelings,  the 
whole  train  of  internal  experiences  as  German 
ladies  call  them,  are  Countess  Hahn-Hahn's  par- 
ticular vein.  And  with  young,  pretty,  clever, 
rich,  independent  heroines  to  express  them,  and 
every  imaginable  romantic  position  to  excite  them, 
they  are  perfectly  in  their  place,  though  seldom 
what  we  may  approve.  But  the  case  is  widely 
different  the  moment  the  feigned  name  is  dropped. 
For  when  a  lady  invites  you  to  accompany  her,  in 
her  own  person,  through  countries  suggestive  of 
outer  impressions  of  the  utmost  interest  and  nov- 
elty, yet  pauses  every  moment  to  tell  you  not  only 
her  own  particular  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  also 
those  habits,  peculiarities,  preferences  and  an- 
tipathies, which  one  would  have  thought  even 
she  herself  on  such  an  occasion  Would  have  for- 
gotten, we  feel  tied  to  one  who  at  home  would  be 
rather  tiresome,  but  abroad  becomes  insufferable 
— to  one  who  never  leaves  self  behind.  It  is  no 
matter,  therefore,  whether  the  novelist  be  identi- 
cal with  the  Countess  Faustine,  or  the  Countess 
Schonholm,  or  any  other  of  her  heroines,  as  has 
often  been  discussed  ;  it  is  plain  that  there  is  but 
one  person  ever  present  to  the  imagination  of  the 
tourist,  and  that  is  the  Countess  Ida  Hahn-Hahn. 
The  Germans  think  to  bestow  the  highest  praise 
on  this  lady  by  saying  that  she  writes  as  if  she 
were  talking  to  you,  which  we  admit,  and  there- 
fore she  becomes  egotistical,  as  all  great  talkers 
invariably  are,  and  wearisome  from  the  same  rea- 
son. Like  almost  all  her  countrywomen  whom 
we  have  the  honor  of  knowing  in  print,  this  lady 
commits  the  mistake  of  saying  all  she  thinks — 
forgetful  that  few  may,  and  those  few  don't — and 
not  only  what  she  thinks,  but  why  she  thinks,  and 
how  she  thinks,  till  any  process  of  that  kind  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  becomes  somewhat  difficult. 
It  is  true  that  these  works  are  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  letters  addressed  to  relations  at  home — not  fic- 
titious relations,  as  convenient  mediators  between 
a  bashful  lady  and  a  formidable  public,  but  real 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  "mammas" — who  re- 
ceive them  regularly  by  post,  and  afterwards  all 
join  in  intreating  her  to  publish  them,  just  as  they 
are.  But  this  by  no  means  accounts  for  that  pre- 
dominance of  the  first  person  singular  of  which 
we  complain.  We  all  know  that  there  is  a  spe- 
cies of  egotism,  generally  closest  to  our  hearts, 
for  which  our  nearest  and  dearest  have  less  defer- 
ence than  the  newest  stranger;  and  Madame 
Hahn-Hahn's  is  of  this  sort. 

To  turn,  however,  to  a  more  grateful  subject — 
those  brilliant  powers  which  so  irksome  a  defect 
and  others  of  a  far  graver  nature  have  not  been 
able  to  obscure — we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  countess  possesses  some  of  the  requisites 
for  a  traveller  in  a  most  uncommon  degree.  In 
liveliness  of  observation,  readiness  of  idea,  and 
spirited  ease  of  expression,  she  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  lady  writer  we  know — far  less  by  any  of  her 
own  countrywomen.  Wherever,  therefore,  her 
pen  engages  on  a  subject  where  the  mawkish  ego- 
tism of  the  German  woman  is  not  excited,  or  the 
decorous  principle  of  the  English  reader  not 
offended,  we  follow  her  with  the  admiration  due 
to  rare  talents. 

Having  pretty  well  exhausted  the  usual  beat  of 
European  travelling — having  revelled  in  Spain, 
reasoned  in  France,  and  grumbled  in  Sweden — 
the  countess  came  to  a  determination  rather  more 
extraordinary  among  the  fine  ladies  of  Germany 
than  among  those  we  have  just  left,  namely,  that 
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of  visiting  the  East.  We  pick,  therefore,  among 
her  "  Oriental  Letters"  for  average  specimens  of 
her  style. 

Speaking  of  the  plague  of  dogs  in  Constantino- 
ple— the  hordes  of  living  ones — the  remains  of 
dead  ones — the  perpetual  offence  to  every  sense — 
she  says, — 

"  Enough  !  If  none  but  dogs  were  the  inhab- 
itants of  Constantinople  you  would  find  it  suffi- 
ciently difficult  to  make  your  way  through  a  city 
where  heaps  of  dirt,  rubbish,  and  refuse  of  every 
credible  and  incredible  composition,  obstruct  you 
at  every  step,  and  especially  barricade  the  corners 
of  the  streeis.  But  dogs  are  not  the  only  dwellers. 
Take  care  of  yourself — here  comes  a  train  of 
horses,  laden  on  each  side  with  skins  of  oil — all 
oil  without  as  well  as  within.  And,  oh  !  take  care 
again,  for  behind  are  a  whole  troop  of  asses,  carry- 
ing tiles  and  planks,  and  all  kinds  of  building 
materials.  Now  give  way  to  the  right  for  those 
men  with  baskets  of  coals  upon  their  heads,  and 
give  way,  too,  to  the  left  for  those  other  men — 
four,  six,  eight  at  a  time,  staggering  along  with 
such  a  load  of  merchandise,  that  the  pole,  thick  as 
your  arm,  to  which  it  is  suspended,  bends  beneath 
the  weight.  Meanwhile,  don't  lose  your  head 
with  the  braying  of  the  asses,  the  yelling  of  the 
dogs,  the  cries  of  the  porters,  or  the  calls  of  the 
sweetmeat  and  chestnut  vendors,  but  follow  your 
dragoman,  who,  accustomed  to  all  this  turmoil, 
flies  before  you  with  winged  steps,  and  either  dis- 
appears in  the  crowd  or  vanishes  round  a  corner. 
At  length  you  reach  a  cemetery.  We  all  know 
how  deeply  the  Turks  respect  the  graves  of  the 
dead — how  they  visit  them  and  never  permit  them 
to  be  disturbed,  as  we  do  in  Europe,  after  any 
number  of  years.  In  the  abstract  this  is  very 
grand,  and  when  we  imagine  to  ourselves  a  beau- 
tiful cypress  grove  with  tall  white  monumental 
stones,  and  green  grass  beneath,  it  presents  a 
stately  and  solemn  picture.  Now  contemplate  it 
in  the  reality.  The  monuments  are  overthrown, 
dilapidated,  or  awry — several  roughly  paved 
streets  intersect  the  space — here  sheep  are  feeding 
— there  donkeys  are  waiting — here  geese  are 
cackling — there  cocks  are  cruwing — in  one  part 
of  the  ground  linen  is  drying — in  another  carpen- 
ters are  planing — from  one  corner  a  troop  of 
camels  defile — from  another  a  funeral  procession 
approaches — children  are  playing — dogs  rolling — 
every  kind  of  the  most  unconcerned  business  going 
on.  And  what  can  be  a  greater  profanation  of  the 
dead?  But,  true  enough,  where  they  were  buried 
four  hundred  years  ago,  there  they  lie  still." — Vol. 
i.,  p.  133. 

Her  remarks,  too,  from  the  Pyramids  are  such 
as  have  not  often  reached  us  thence  : 

"  Dear  Brother, — If  any  one  had  said  to  me  up 
there,  between  the  foundation  of  th"is  pyramid  and 
that  of  the  railroad  at  Vienna  there  are  as  many 
thousand  years  as  there  are  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  planet  Earth  to  the  planet  Sirius,  I  should 
have  answered  at  once,  '  Of  course  there  are.'  I 
seemed  to  be  standing  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
the  ether,  without  the  slightest  connection  with 
all  that  hearts  are  throbbing  with  below.  Time 
seemed  to  have  rent  a  cleft  around  me  deeper  than 
the  deepest  ravine  in  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
Alps.  Then  one's  very  view  below  becomes  so 
utterly — what  shall  I  say  ? — so  utterly  lifeless.  In 
the  whole  immense  plain  beneath  you  there  is  not 
one  prominent  feature.  It  is  merely  a  geograph- 
ical map  with  colored  spaces — blue-green,  yellow- 


green,  sap-green — just  as  the  culture  may  be. 
Among  them  palm-woods  and  gardens  like  dark 
spots,  canals  like  silver  stripes,  and  banks  like 
black  bars.  Far  and  faint  the  brownish,  formless 
masses  of  the  city,  wrapt  in  its  own  exhalations. 
And  last  of  all,  but  seemingly  quite  near,  the 
Desert — here  no  longer  horrible.  If  in  time  itself 
there  be  such  enormous  deserts,  where  hundreds 
of  years  lie  bare  and  waste,  and  only  here  and 
there  some  intellectual  building,  together  with  the 
builder,  appear  in  the  midst,  like  an  oasis  for  the 
mind,  why  should  not  a  few  hundred  miles  of  sand 
lie  barren  here  upon  earth  1  But  even  if  Fairyland 
itself  lay  smiling  round,  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence. The  pyramid  is  everything.  Like  a  great 
mind,  it  overpowers  all  in  its  vicinity.  Even  the 
Nile  becomes  insignificant.  As  the  mountains 
attract  the  clouds,  so  does  the  pyramid  attract  the 
thoughts,  and  make  them  revolve  perpetually 
round  it.  Dear  brother,  it  is  a  wonderful  sight 
when  man  gets  up  his  creations  in  a  kind  of  rival- 
ship  with  Eternity,  as  this  old  Cheops  has  done." 
—Vol.  iii.,  p.  39. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  this  to  be  the  same 
woman  who  shortly  before  had  gone  off  into  an 
ultra-German  rhapsody  about  the  bliss  of  a  soft 
melancholy  of  the  soul,  "  serious  yet  not  deject- 
ed," and  who  longs  "to  go  to  sleep  in  herself 
rocked  by  the  waves  of  her  own  heart!" 

Now  for  a  specimen  of  what  is  very  beautiful, 
and  the  more  surprising,  considering  it  occurs  not 
above  a  couple  of  pages  off  that  ardently  desired 
self-contained  cradle  ! — namely,  the  lady's  account 
of  the  rebuilding  of  the  convent  on  Mount  Carmel 
by  the  energies  and  exertions  of  one  single  indi- 
vidual. We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  curtail  it, 
as  it  is  more  creditable  to  her  pen  and  to  her  feel- 
ings than  any  other  part  of  the  work. 

In  1819,  Father  Giovanni  Baptista,an  architect, 
received  an  order  from  the  papal  chair  to  proceed 
to  Palestine,  and  ascertain  the  state  of  this  con- 
vent. He  found  it  as  the  Turks  had  left  it  upon 
Napoleon's  retreat — plundered,  ruined,  and  de- 
serted, except  by  one  monk,  who  loitered  in  a 
village  at  the  foot.  What  there  was  to  do  was 
easily  ascertained,  for  everything  was  to  be  done  : 
but  the  times  were  unfavorable.  Abdallah  Pacha 
ruled  in  Syria — the  Greek  war  had  just  com- 
menced— whatever  the  Christians  did  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  ;  and  the  father  returned  to 
Rome.  But  the  thought  that  the  Holy  Mountain 
no  longer  offered  a  home  to  the  Christian  and  a 
resting  place  to  the  pilgrim,  but  that  wild  beasts 
and  wilder  Bedouins  alone  trod  the  sacred  ground, 
never  forsook  him.  In  1826  times  had  improved. 
He  journeyed  to  Constantinople — obtained,  through 
French  influence,  a  firman  to  rebuild  the  convent, 
and  with  this  repaired  to  Syria.  The  one  monk 
had  meanwhile  died,  and  Father  Baptista  stood 
alone  in  the  ruins.  He  now  made  a  plan  of  the 
building,  and  an  estimate  of  the  costs — and  then, — 

"  From  Damascus  to  Gibraltar,  from  Morocco 
to  Dublin,  did  his  unwearied  energy  carry  him; 
and  whenever  he  had  collected  a  certain  sum,  back 
he  came  to  Syria,  stood  once  more  on  Mount 
Carmel,  and  exchanged  the  way-worn  pilgrim  for 
the  active  architect.  Of  course  he  accomplished 
his  end.  For  several  years  the  convent  has  now 
stood  on  Mount  Carmel,  an  asylum  of  mercy  for 
all  who  need  it,  ready  to  receive  Jew  and  Turk, 
Protestant  and  Heathen,  for  God's  sake.  Three 
days  is  the  time  allotted  to  each  traveller.  The 
sick  may  stay  longer ;  also  whoever  needs  them 
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receives  provision  or  clothes  for  the  way.  The 
building  and  fitting  up  cost  500,000  francs,  and 
Father  Giovanni  Baptista  begged  them  all — from 
high  and  low — from  prince  and  from  artizan. 
The  beautiful  marble  pavement  was  presented  by 
the  Duke  of  Modena — the  bells  by  the  King  of 
Naples — the  little  organ  by  the  queen.  He  him- 
self, the  pious  builder,  lives  here  as  one  of  the  six 
monks  of  the  convent.  *  *  *  But  is  not  this 
beautiful  1  A  poor  monk  comes  with  empty  hands, 
but  with  a  strong  will  and  a  full  heart,  and  accom- 
plishes all  he  desires — literally  all — permission, 
plan,  money — and  within  ten  years  completes  his 
work — and  this  in  our  days  too !  Dear  friend  ! 
you  are  a  tolerably  zealous  Protestant,  but  this 
you  must  admit,  that  Protestantism  has  a  dreadful 
narrowness  of  heart.  In  the  hospital  of  the  Pro- 
testant Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Berlin,  no  Roman 
Catholic  is  admitted!  In  what  Roman  Catholic 
hospital  in  the  world  is  this  the  easel  In  none,  I 
believe.  Wherever  Protestantism  applies  itself 
to  good  works,  it  contracts  a  narrow-minded 
pietistical  taint,  which  deals  uncharitably  with 
every  other  denomination.  And  why?  because  its 
essence  is  not  Love.  In  the  assertion  of  rights  it 
was  born — in  the  struggle  with  abuses  it  has  grown 
— and  assertion  and  struggle,  even  in  things  divine, 
make  mankind  hard  and  egotistical ;  and  thus  has 
Protestantism  remained.  *  *  *  Reflection  is  also 
a  Protestant  element — at  once  the  spark  that  ani- 
mates, and  the  fire  that  destroys  it.  Apparently 
Father  Giovanni  Baptista  reflected  but  little  before 
he  applied  to  the  work,  otherwise  the  difficulties 
would  have  deterred  him.  He  said  to  himself, 
'  This  work  must  thou  do,'  and  then  he  did  it. 
Such  men  are  my  men." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  132. 

We  beg  to  assure  Madame  Hahn-Hahn  that  the 
Protestantism  of  our  country  is  as  catholic  in  its 
charities  as  that  of  her  Berlin  hospital  seems  to  be 
exclusive.  The  passage  we  have  quoted  is,  how- 
ever, most  beautiful,  and  as  catholic  as  the  most 
catholic  hearts  of  the  day  could  desire.  But  let 
them  not  rejoice  too  soon  over  their  adherent.  In 
German  phrase  she  is  many-sided — she  can  argue 
just  as  warmly,  though  not  quite  so  intelligibly, 
with  one  of  the  infidel  parties  in  Germany,  that 
the  whole  plan  of  Christianity  is  only  to  be  taken 
in  a  philosophical  sense  ;  e.  g.,  that  "  Christ  had 
that  view  over  this  short  life,  and  that  insight  into 
the  souls  of  men,  which  only  those  possess  who  have 
come  to  the  perfect  comprehension  of  their  own  I — 
therefore  might  He  say  of  himself,  I  have  over- 
come the  World."  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  144.)  She  can  as 
heartily  agree  with  another  party  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  miracles  on  physical  principles,  and 
announces  herself  as  "really  delighted,  that,  in  a 
journey  undertaken  for  no  positive  use,  she  has 
been  able,  at  all  events,  to  prove  one  thing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rational  interpreters  of  the  Bible — 
viz.,  that  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  which 
Christ  undertook  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  is, 
in  this  country,  neither  a  miracle  nor  an  impossi- 
bility, but  really  quite  natural."  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  182.) 
We  should  like  to  know  how !  She  can  declare 
with  all  the  infidel  parties  of  Germany  at  once, 
that  whatever  each  believes  to  be  true,  is,  there- 
fore, true  ;  and  that  the  great  right  of  the  mind  is 
to  free  itself  from  the  domination  of  every  belief 
that  rests  upon  authority ;  and  finally,  she  has  a 
little  private  creed  peculiar  to  herself  alone,  but 
"  strong  and  impregnable,  namely,  my  belief,  that 
I  am  a  child  of  God,  for  whom  all  churches  are 
too  narrow."  !  ! 


This  is  certainly  not  much  in  the  spirit  of  Father 
Giovanni  Baptista.  We  doubt  whether  she  be 
one  of  his  women.  Whoever  wishes  to  know 
more  about  Madame  Hahn-Hahn 's  religion,  need 
only  refer  to  the  table  of  contents,  27th  Letter, 
"  What  /think  of  Christianity — What  J  believe  ;" 
but  they  must  be  very  patient  who  get  through 
the  said  letter,  and  very  clever  to  understand  it. 
At  the  same  time  we  pass  no  condemnation  on 
Madame  Hahn-Hahn  for  those  opinions  which, 
with  all  her  imaginary  freedom,  she  evidently 
holds,  as  it  is  natural  for  many  men  and  most 
women  to  do,  just  because  they  are  held  by  all 
around  her.  But  it  must  be  owned,  that  if  there 
be  one  place  in  the  world  where  the  empty  gibber- 
ish of  modern  German  infidelity  is  least  to  be 
borne,  it  is  Jerusalem. 

There  is  one  point  in  these  letters  to  which  we 
advert  unwillingly,  though,  considering  how  very 
free  this  lady  is  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
herself,  our  delicacy  is  perhaps  misplaced.  We 
mean  the  occasional  and  off-hand  allusion  to  a  cer- 
tain Baron  Bystram,  in  a  manner  that  shows  he 
was  the  constant  companion  of  her  travels,  and 
also  her  sole  companion.  It  would  be  as  unchari- 
table to  attack  the  reputation  of  a  lady  who  in  this 
respect  gives  us  no  other  cause  for  offence  through- 
out the  book,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  defend  that 
of  the  German  Divorcee  who  could  write  "  Faus- 
tine."  We  only  mention  it  as  an  illustration  of 
the  difference  between  the  home  and  foreign  stand- 
ard of  propriety.  Madame  Hahn-Hahn  does  not 
parade  this  equivocal  matter,  as  if  determined  to 
outbrazen  all  opinion — on  the  contrary,  she  alludes 
to  it  so  seldom,  that  had  the  semblance  of  decorum 
been  of  any  value  in  her  eyes,  she  might  have  con- 
cealed it  from  the  public  altogether.  "  Bystram" 
is  of  no  use  to  her  that  we  can  discover,  and  she 
repudiates  the  idea  of  help  or  protection. 

We  have  met  with  but  one  other  German  lady 
traveller  who  commits  her  impressions  to  paper. 
This  is  a  certain  Frau  v.  Bacharacht,  authoress  of 
a  novel  called  "  Lydia,"  and  of  a  volume  entitled 
"  Theresa's  Letters  from  the  South."  We  know 
nothing  of  the  novel,  but  certainly  the  letters  are 
in  no  way  deserving  notice,  except  as  a  specimen 
of  a  class  of  which  there  are  so  few.  Theresa 
deals  so  unceasingly  in  vague  longings  and  mys- 
terious sorrows — she  has  such  pages  of  dialogue 
with  her  own  soul,  such  sheets  of  description  of 
her  own  mental  scenery,  that  we  lose  all  sight  of 
the  road  she  is  travelling,  and  augur  but  ill  for  the 
home  she  has  left.  She  is  young,  wealthy,  and 
happily  married  (we  are  assured  in  the  preface)  ; 
nevertheless,  these  letters  are  addressed  to  some 
male  friend  of  her  soul,  who  may  be  old  enough 
to  be  her  grandfather,  or  cold  enough  to  be  her 
Mentor,  but  whom  she  thinks  of  always,  and  longs 
for  everywhere,  and  apostrophizes  with  an  ardor 
which  the  mere  English  reader  will  consider  as 
throwing  rather  a  new  light  upon  the  relations  of 
friendship. 

To  come  back  to  our  English  books — in  times 
like  these  the  luxury  of  travel,  like  every  other 
that  fashion  recommends,  or  that  money  can  pur- 
chase, will  necessarily  be  shared  in  by  many  utterly 
unfitted  to  profit  by  it.  Nevertheless,  while  we 
lament  much  desecration  of  beautiful  scenes  and 
hallowed  sites,  let  us  turn  to  the  brighter  side  of 
the  question,  and  rejoice  that  the  long  continuation 
of  peace,  the  gradual  removal  of  prejudices,  the 
strength  of  the  British  character,  and  the  faith  in 
British  honesty,  have  not  only  made  way  for  the 
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foot  of  our  countryman  through  countries  hardly 
accessible  before,  but  also  for  that  of  the  tender 
and  delicate  companion,  whose  participation  in  his 
foreign  pleasures  his  home  habits  have  made  indis- 
pensable to  him.  We  are  aware  that  much  more 
might  have  been  said  about  the  high  endowments 
of  mind  and  great  proficiency  of  attainment  which 
many  of  these  lady  tourists  display ;  but  we  fear 
no  reproach  for  having  brought  forward  their  do- 
mestic virtues  as  the  truest  foundation  for  their 
powers  of  travelling,  and  the  reflex  of  their  own 
personal  characters  as  the  highest  attraction  in 
their  books  of  travel.  It  is  not  for  any  endow- 
ments of  intellect,  either  natural  or  acquired,  that 
we  care  to  prove  the  Englishwoman's  superiority 
over  all  her  foreign  sisters,  but  for  that  soundness 
of  principle  and  healthiness  of  heart,  without 
which  the  most  brilliant  of  women's  books,  like 
the  most  brilliant  woman  herself,  never  fails  to 
leave  the  sense  of  something  wanted — a  something 
better  than  all  she  has  besides. 


From  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine. 
NEW    THEORY    OF    THE    GULF    STREAM. 

The  courses  of  ocean  currents  have  been  pretty 
accurately  examined  and  marked  out,  but  their 
causes  being  less  intimately  connected  with  the  in- 
terests of  commerce,  have  been  much  less  attended 
to,  and  are,  consequently,  less  understood.  But 
whatever  facts  may  tend  to  throw  light  on  these 
causes,  are  not  the  less  worthy  of  being  recorded 
because  they  bring  no  immediate  profit.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Capt.  Vincent  Tilyou,  an  old  and  re- 
spectable ship-master  of  this  city,  for  the  following 
statements.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  him,  he 
stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  "  Gulf  Stream  is 
a  submarine  current  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  which 
becomes  heated  in  its  passage  through  regions 
heated  by  neighboring  volcanos."  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  call  it  a  subterranean  cur- 
rent. 

It  has  heen  advanced  by  others,  I  believe,  that 
the  heat  of  the  Gulf  water  might  be  occasioned  by 
the  rising  of  hot  springs,  but  the  current  has  been 
generally  ascribed  to  other  causes.  The  boldness 
of  the  captain's  theory  induced  me  to  inquire  fur- 
ther as  to  the  ground  of  his  belief,  directing  my 
inquiry  principally  to  those  known  facts  which 
appear  to  contradict  his  theory.  He  states  the 
following  facts  as  falling  under  his  own  observa- 
tion, and  which,  to  my  mind,  give  strong  grounds 
for  his  conclusions. 

First.  The  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  hotter 
than  that  of  any  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  under 
the  equator  ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  water  of 
the  Atlantic  driven  into  the  bay  of  Mexico  by  the 
trade  winds. 

Secondly.  The  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  hot- 
ter in  deep  water,  where  the  current  begins,  or 
rather,  where  it  has  become  regular  and  strong, 
than  it  is  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  on  soundings, 
where  there  is  little  or  no  current ;  thus  showing 
that  it  comes,  not  from  the  shore  or  coast,  but  from 
the  bottom  in  deep  water. 

Thirdly.  The  captain  states  that  while  sailing 
in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  in  calm  weather  he  has 
several  times  seen  bubbles  rising  to  the  surface, 
which,  on  reaching  the  surface,  spread  over  it  like 
tar.  He  has  collected  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
cover  his  vessel's  chain  bolts.  It  was  bituminous, 
offensive  to  the  smell,  grew  hard  in  the  sun,  and 


when  dry,  became  a  durable  varnish,  more  durable 
on  iron  than  paint.  He  has  gathered  the  same 
material  on  the  sand  beach  between  Campeachy 
and  Laguira,  and  is  satisfied  that  it  is  washed  on 
shore  from  the  middle  of  the  bay  of  Mexico,  where 
he  has  seen  it  rise,  and  that  it  is  brought  up  from 
volcanic  regions  by  the  current  of  the  gulf  passing 
through  or  near  them. 

A  French  man-of-war,  on  the  coast,  collected  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  varnish  the  ship's  guns,  and 
the  natives,  also,  sometimes  use  it  to  seal  the 
•heads  of  casks  and  packages  requiring  to  be  made 
perfectly  tight. 

Capt.  Tilyou  also  states,  that  the  volume  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  it  extends 
itself  to  the  south  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  in 
sailing  across  from  Cape  Catoche  on  the  Yucatan 
side  of  the  bay,  to  Cape  Corientes,  or  Cape  Anto- 
nio on  the  Cuba  side,  he  has  several  times  been 
carried  to  the  eastward  very  much,  by  the  current 
running  out  southeast  between  these  two  capes. 
And  he  infers,  that  if  the  Gulf  Stream  depended 
for  its  supplies  on  waters  driven  into  the  bay  of 
Mexico  by  the  trade  winds,  it  would  cease,  or  run 
the  other  way,  at  such  times  as  there  was  an  out- 
ward current  south  of  Cuba,  or  otherwise  these 
two  current  would  be  sufficient  to  empty  the  bay 
of  Mexico  of  its  waters  in  a  short  time.  Yet  these 
two  currents  have  continued,  without  in  the  least 
affecting  the  level  of  the  gulf,  the  one  for  ages, 
and  the  other  occasionally,  for  weeks  together. 
On  reference  to  the  Coast  Pilot,  a  book  in  use 
among  seamen,  the  statement  of  Capt.  Tilyou  in 
respect  to  an  occasional  current,  south  of  Cuba,  is 
fully  verified. 

The  floods  of  the  Mississippi  and  other  great 
rivers  that  flow  into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  can  have 
little  to  do  in  supplying  these  currents,  because  the 
Gulf  Stream  alone,  between  Florida  and  Cuba,  is 
a  hundred  times  greater  than  all  of  them  together. 
The  inference  of  Capt.  Tilyou  is,  that  nothing  less 
than  an  ocean  could  supply  them,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances just  named,  and  because  this  portion 
of  the  Atlantic  is  separated  from  the  Pacific  only 
by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  the  water  of  the  Pacific 
is  known  to  be  constantly  higher  than  the  Atlan- 
tic, a  passage  under  the  isthmus  would  necessarily 
create  a  constant  current  into  the  Atlantic.  That 
this  is  the  case,  he  infers,  first,  from  its  necessity, 
the  other  facts  being  considered  ;  and,  secondly, 
from  the  heat  of  the  water,  and  the  known  vol- 
canic character  of  the  region  through  which  it 
must  pass. 

That  the  causes  of  ocean  currents  may  be  very 
different  in  different  cases,  is  not  at  all  improbable. 
In  general,  it  is,  perhaps,  rational  to  conclude, 
that  from  the  nature  of  water  as  a  fluid,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  kind  of  impulses  as  the  incum- 
bered atmosphere  in  effecting  the  changes  which 
shall  keep  up  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  the  whole. 
In  both,  that  is  to  say,  in  ocean  and  in  air,  there 
are  parts  of  the  world  in  which  the  currents  always 
flow  in  one  direction,  varying  only  in  velocity  ;  and 
parts,  where  they  are  continually  varying,  both  in 
direction  and  form.  And  in  the  ocean,  as  well  as 
in  the  atmosphere,  facts  have  been  shown,  which 
clearly  indicate  that  there  are  under,  as  well  as 
upper  currents,  as  at  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  where 
there  is  an  inward  current  on  the  surface,  and  an 
outward  current  below. 

Any  current  in  the  ocean  is  necessarily  caused 
in  the  first  place,  by  the  elevation  of  the  water  at 
one  point  above  the  level  of  another  point ;  and 
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the  current  will  take  a  direction  according  to  the 
relative,  position  of  the  two,  and  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  neighboring  coast,  or  other  obstruc- 
tions in  its  way,  always  finding  the  easiest  passage 
from  the  elevated  to  the  depressed  quarter. 

In  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  winds  in  producing 
the  steady  currents  of  the  ocean,  it  strikes  us,  that 
where  they  alone  are  in  operation,  the  effect  will 
be  to  produce  only  an  under  and  opposite  current ; 
because  the  pressure  of  the  winds  being  wholly  on 
the  surface,  the  water  becoming  elevated  on  a 
coast  by  such  a  sustained  pressure,  the  superior 
weight  of  a  column  on  the  elevated  side,  w6\ild 
cause  it  to  flow  back  immediately  in  an  under 
current. 

But  while  we  are  made  sensible  of  the  partial 
effect  of  winds  in  producing  currents,  or  at  least 
in  effecting  changes  in  them,  yet,  on  examining 
the  mechanical  power  of  winds,  such  as  prevail 
for  any  length  of  time,  as  compared  with  the  force 
of  gravitation  in  water,  they  appear  to  be  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  main  cause.  And,  as  it  is  daily 
verified  by  the  action  of  the  tides,  that  the  bed  of 
the  ocean  is  subject  to  be  powerfully  affected  by 
planetary  influence,  partially  controverted  by  the 
shape  of  the  coasts,  is  it  not  most  rational  to  con- 
clude, that,  in  general,  the  elevations  of  ocean 
which  cause  currents,  are  the  effect  of  disturbing 
planetary  influences !  and  that  the  water  finds  its 
level  again  by  such  channels  as  are  easiest,  in 
which  it  is  somewhat  controverted  by  the  shape  of 
the  coast  and  the  bottom  ? 

An  examination  of  the  main  currents  of  the 
ocean,  shows  a  general  tendency  in  all,  except  the 
Gulf  Stream,  from  east  to  west,  in  conformity 
with  the  course  of  revolution.  And  the  Gulf 
Stream,  after  passing  east  for  some  distance,  then 
mingling  with  other  currents,  flows  to  the  south 
and  west.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  and 
America,  their  general  course  is  said  to  be 
southerly  and  westerly,  and  on  the  western  coast 
of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  their  general 
course  is  northerly  and  westerly. 

In  all  these  things  I  see  nothing  to  contradict 
Capt.  Tilyou's  theory  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  see 
much  that  will  go  to  sustain  it. 

While  writing  this  I  have  opened  a  geography, 
which  gives  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
off  the  coast  of  Florida  as  at  86°,  and  in  latitude 
36  it  is  81°,  while  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  under  the  equator  is  only  about  74°. 
I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  exact  temperature  of 
the  water  of  the  Atlantic  under  the  equator,  but  as 
it  is  necessarily  much  cooler,  than  the  atmosphere, 
it  may  be  set  down  as  not  much  above  60°.  Here, 
then,  is  a  difference  of  26°  of  temperature,  which 
shows  conclusively,  that  the  water  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  not  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  under  the 
equator.  What  is  it,  then,  if  it  be  not  "  the  water 
of  the  Pacific  heated  by  its  passage  through  vol- 
canic regions  1" 

The  captain's  theory  suggests  one  other  thought 
worthy  of  being  presented.  If  such  a  passage  ex- 
ists, the  action  of  water  will  necessarily  work  some 
changes  in  the  region  through  which  it  passes, 
and  coming  in  contact  with  hidden  volcanic  fires, 
would  be  a  very  natural  cause  of  the  frequent 
earthquakes  of  that  country.  Although  the  whole 
may  be  but  a  bold  conjecture,  yet  it  has  much  of 
reason  to  sustain  it,  and  if  proved  to  be  true  in  any 
one  point,  might  lead  to  more  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions respecting  ocean  currents,  than  have  yet  been 
reached. 


It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Capt.  Tilyou  was  in 
the  employment  of  the  writer  for  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  voyages  from  hence  to  ports  on  the  south 
side  of  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and  afterwards,  for  two 
or  three  years  in  the  employment  of  Mexican  mer- 
chants sailing  between  Sisal  and  Havana.  In  all, 
for  the  space  of  six  years,  he  spent  more  than  half 
his  time  in  the  bay  of  Mexico  ;  his  opportunities 
for  observing  the  phenomena  of  the  gulf  have 
therefore  been  ample. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  a  friend  to 
whom  I  had  shown  it,  has  had  access  to  the  manu- 
script notes  of  a  late  traveller  in  Mexico,  from 
which  he  was  permitted  to  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts. The  author,  I  understand,  is  preparing 
his  work  for  publication.  Speaking  of  parts  in  the 
interior  of  Mexico,  the  traveller  remarks : — 
"  There  are  lakes  of  fresh  water  here  where  the 
chapote  is  found,  bubbling  up  to  the  surface. 
When  washed  upon  the  borders,  it  is  gathered, 
and  used  as  a  varnish  for  the  bottoms  of  canoes.  It 
has  a  pungent  smell  like  that  of  liquid  asphaltnm, 
and  possesses,  I  think,  some  of  its  qualities.  I 
have  observed  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  out  of 
sight  of  land,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the 
waters  bubble  up  in  the  same  manner,  producing  a 
similar  smell ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ebullition  and  effluvia  observed  in  the  gulf  are 
the  effect  of  the  same  cause  which  produces  the 
asphaltic  substance  found  on  the  surface  of  these 
lakes." 

The  above  is  certainly  a  remarkable  coincidence 
and  confirmation  of  the  facts  stated  by  Capt.  Til- 
you. It  is  well  known  that  the  mountains  of  Cuba 
are  asphaltic  ;  and  it  would  seem,  from  these  con- 
curring facts,  that,  through  this  whole  region, 
from  the  interior  of  Cuba  to  the  interior  of 
Mexico,  there  are  large  deposits  of  the  same  kind, 
which  in  some  parts  have  become  ignited,  produc- 
ing volcanos,  earthquakes,  and  other  phenomena. 


Reform  of  Calendar. — An  instance  of  that 
curious  kind  of  arbitrary  regulation,  which  occa- 
sioned so  much  alarm  and  disturbance  in  Europe 
in  less  instructed  days,  has  recently  occurred  in 
the  remote  latitude  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
without  any  recorded  opposition.  The  31st  of 
December,  1844,  was  violently  suppressed,  by 
authority,  at  Manilla,  for  the  reformation  of  its 
calendar.  It  appears  that,  by  a  strange  peculiar- 
ity, this  calendar  has  been  always  a  day  in  arrear, 
relatively  to  those  of  Macao,  Batavia,  and  other 
adjacent  colonies  ;  and  that  peculiarity  is  explained 
as  follows  : — Magellan,  the  discoverer  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, arrived  there  by  the  way  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  after  having  passed  through  the  Strait,  at 
the  extremity  of  Southern  America,  to  which  he 
has  left  his  name.  Having  thus  made,  since  his 
departure  from  Spain,  more  than  half  the  circuit 
of  the  world,  and  taken  no  reckoning  of  the  differ- 
ence of  nearly  seventeen  hours  in  the  astronomi- 
cal time,  produced  by  the  difference  of  longitudes 
— it  has  happened  that  subsequent  voyagers  com- 
ing to  Manilla  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
expecting  to  land  there  on  a  certain  date,  as  per 
the  log  on  board,  have  been  surprised  to  find  them- 
selves ashore  one  day  of  the  week  and  year  ear- 
lier than  their  calculation.  To  remedy  the  incon- 
veniences arising  out  of  this  variation,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General and  Archbishop  determined  that  the 
30th  of  December  in  last  year  should  be  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  1st  of  January  in  the  pres- 
ent, in  the  new  Manilla  Calendar. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  intend  to  select  an  article  which  shall  expose 
the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  the  "  Vestiges  of 
Creation."  But  our  opinion  is  not  so  clear  as  that 
of  "a  friend  and  well-wisher,"  in  favor  of  the 
article  recommended  by  him.  We  are  always 
thankful  for  good  advice,  but  when  it  is  anony- 
mous, are  not  often  able  to  make  a  proper  acknowl- 
edgment. 

Many  religious  publications  we  are  unfortunately 
obliged  to  pass  without  notice,  afraid  to  give  a 
hasty  opinion  upon  subjects  of  such  great  impor- 
tance. Many  others  are  so  full  of  controversy, 
that  what  is  good  in  them  is  distorted  and  sullied. 
This  spirit  is  not  much  more  likely  to  do  good  to 
those  whom  it  addresses,  than  were  the  French 
fagots  before  the  cave  of  Dahra.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  we  can  perform  the  duty  of  recom- 
mending to  our  readers,  a  work  which  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  conceived  and  written  in  the  spirit  of 
our  Divine  Master.  We  have  just  received,  in  a 
small  volume,  handsomely  printed,  a  copy  of  the 
third  edition  of  "  The  Fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  by 
George  W.  Bethune,  D.  D.  We  do  not  look 
upon  it  with  dry  eyes,  recollecting  with  gratitude 
the  comfort  and  good  we  derived  from  it,  when 
softened  and  rendered  docile  by  severe  affliction. 
It  is  our  duty  thus  publicly  to  repeat  to  the  author 
the  thanks  which  we  then  offered  to  him  for 
writing  this  book. 

Reader,  for  yourself,  your  wife,  your  son,  your 
daughter,  for  your  dear  friend,  buy  this  little  book  ! 
Whatever  your  sectarian  feelings  may  be,  it  will 
draw  you  out  of  them,  and  lead  you  into  a  higher 
and  holier  region. 

The  subjects  are— The  office  of  the  Spirit,  Love, 
Joy,  Peace,  Long  Suffering,  Gentleness,  Good- 
ness, Faith,  Meekness,  Temperance.  Against 
such,  there  is  no  law.  They  are  treated  with  the 
good  taste  and  sound  judgment  characteristic  of 
this  writer,  and  with  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  J 

It  is  published  by  Mentz  <5f  Rovoudt,  Philadel- 
phia, and  our  copy  reached  us  through  Munroe  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

Poetry  of  the  Heart  is  a  beautiful  pocket 
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volume  which  has  been  published  by  our  old  friend 
William  B.  Tappan.  He  has  written  "  no  lines 
which  dying  he  would  wish  to  blot,"  but  many 
pieces  which  "  after  times  will  not  willingly  let 
die."  In  future  numbers  we  shall  present  speci- 
mens to  our  readers.  Printed  by  W.  H.  Merriam 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer. 
PARTS    OF    A    LETTER    FROM    MR.    WALSH. 

Paris,  July  31,  1845. 

The  season  in  this  meridian  has  continued  to  be 
cool,  boisterous,  and  wet ;  nevertheless,  the  crop 
prospects  are  declared  good  in  the  middle  and 
southern  departments.  Burgundy  rejoices  in  an 
excellent  appearance  of  her  grapes  in  the  best  dis- 
tricts. We  have  got  through  the  "  Three  Days" 
without  tumult  or  accident.  The  royal  family 
came  to  the  Tuileries  on  the  evening  of  the  26th, 
and  the  king  sat  in  the  balcony  on  that  of  the 
29th  for  the  gaze  of  an  immense  multitude  in  the 
gardens. 

This  was  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  July.  How  few  of  the  republicans— who 
mainly  achieved  it— supposed  that  the  monarchy 
and  dynasty  which  they  concurred,  against  their 
design  and  will,  in  creating,  would  endure  so  long,. 
and  seem,  at  this  distance  of  time,  stronger  or  less- 
precarious  than  at  any  period  in  the  interval  ! 
The  opposition  journals  make  it  the  occasion  of 
ample  reproach  against  the  royal  and  ministerial 
doctrines  and  system  :  their  criticisms  and  impu- 
tations are  severe,  yet  their  own  leaders  (the  dy- 
nastic) are  more  or  less  implicated  in  what  they 
condemn.  They  aver  that  the  salvation  of  the 
throne  is  due  to  the  loyalty  and  self-restraint  of 
the  dynastic  opposition.  The  Siecle  (organ  of 
Odilon  Barrot)  admits  that  the  government  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  more  moderate  than  any  other 
since  1789.  The  legitimist  oracles  renew  their 
war  on  the  "Three  Days"  and  the  revolution 
itself,  besides  the  Orleans  royalty  and  rule  :  they 
recite  how  often  and  on  what  occasions  the  charter- 
has  been  violated,  to  what  an  enormous  amount, 
taxation  has  grown,  and  so  forth.     La  Quotidicnne- 
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exclaims,  "  Ruin,  shame,  arbitrary  dominion,  all 
that  is  most  insupportable  in  tyranny — this  is  what 
we  have  gained  by  the  Revolution  of  July."  The 
Gazette  de  France  has  two  editorial  columns, 
headed  "  Rlusions  and  Deceptions  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July."  The  manifesto  of  the  republican 
National  is  comparatively  temperate  and  judicious. 
While  it  complains  that  the  government  has  been 
faithless  and  retrograde,  it  exults  in  the  increase 
of  real  democracy  throughout  France,  and  would 
have  the  revolution  of  July  still  fervidly  celebrated 
by  the  people,  because  it  must  one  day  produce  its 
proper  institutions  and  benefits.  The  twelvemonth 
just  past  was  the  most  tranquil,  in  a  political  sense, 
that  I  have  known  since  1837.  We  have  heard 
of  no  outbreaks,  conspiracies,  or  attempts  at  regi- 
cide. The  political  trials  have  been  confined  to 
the  legitimist  association,  now  condemned  and 
broken  up  under  judicial  decisions.  Material  in- 
terests have  advanced  considerably,  and  engaged  a 
great  plurality  of  the  population  in  town  and  coun- 
try. The  philosophical  politicians  sigh  and  remon- 
strate ;  the  revolutionary  are  still  more  cruelly 
disappointed — no  grand  commotion — no  chaos — no 
war — no  continental  conquest.  Sanguinary  affrays 
of  the  Trades*  Societies,  banded  against  each 
other,  with  fierce  mutual  hatred,  occur  in  several 
parts  of  the  realm.  These  compagnons  du  devoir 
require  the  strong  arm  of  the  military  police  to 
keep  them  from  butchering  each  other.  The  jour- 
neymen carpenters  persist  in  their  strike,  and  suffer. 
There  are  a  hundred  and  ninety  masters,  the  large 
number  of  whom  resist  the  propositions  of  the 
journeymen,  for  reasons  exceedingly  plausible. 

We  are  told  that  the  dispersed  French  Jesuits 
are  about  to  form,  just  within  the  Belgian  borders, 
:-seminaries  for  the  education  of  such  French  youth 
:as  their  parents  may  wish  to  rescue  from  the  so- 

•  called  infidel  University  of  France.  By  the  way, 
Count  Pelet's  outline  of  the  history  of  our  United 
States  has  been  adopted  for  the  colleges  of  the 

; university  ;  thus  the  ingenuous  pupils  will  receive 
favorable  impressions  of  American  annals,  polity, 
.and  character. 

The  new  manifesto  of  the  "  German  Catholic 
Church"  is  an  absolute  revolt  from  the  Holy  See  ; 
it  exhibits  and  vindicates  the  motives  of  the 
schism,  and  claims  an  independent  interpretation 
>of  the  Bible.  We  have  various  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  this  affair,  but  cannot  yet  judge  of  its 
:  real  extent  and  prospects. 

Last  year,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Seine,  (manufacturing,)  of  one  thousand  con- 
scripts, four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  were  re- 
jected as  physically  unfit  for  service  ;  in  the  Cal- 
vados, (agricultural  and  the  same  race,)  only  two 
hundred  and  eighty-one.  A  similar  proportion  is 
stated  officially  for  other  departments,  (same 
races,)  contradistinguished  as  manufacturing  and 
agricultural.  In  no  division  of  our  Union,  what- 
ever the  chief  branch  of  occupation,  would  half 
the  number  be  found  unfit  that  is  reported  from  the 
very  best  of  France.     The  railroads  voted  by  the 

•  chambers  during  the  late  session  make  altogether 
two  thousand  three  hundred  kilometres  (nearly  six 

:  hundred  leagues)  in  length. 

Rumor   again   informs   us    that    the   King   of 
Prussia  has  resolved  to  give,  at  length,  a  consti- 
tution or  charter  to  his  subjects.     Prussia  is  now 
.  better  administered  than  any  constitutional  monar- 
.  chy  of  the  continent. 

On  the  5th  instant  Blanqui,  the  well-known 
author  and  professor  in  Political  Economy,  who 
had  been  deputed  to  examine  the  exposition  of 


manufactures  at  Madrid,  delivered  to  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  a  very  interesting 
outline  of  his  survey  and  Spanish  travel.  He  will 
soon  issue  a  particular  and  comprehensive  report. 
He  examined  the  interior  of  Spain  ;  her  manufac- 
tories, husbandry,  literature,  and  arts.  He  found 
the  mass  industrious  as  well  as  frugal  ;  the  con- 
dition of  agriculture  good,  the  factories  well- 
organized  and  prosperous.  The  large  convents 
served  admirably  for  ateliers,  (work-shops,)  and 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  robust  monks  had  become 
skilful  foremen  or  efficient  operatives  in  the  places 
where  they  once  wore  the  /roc,  or  cowl.  Blanqui 
thinks  that  Spain  may  rival  France  in  silk  and 
iron  fabrics  ;  the  mulberry  is  widely  cultivated 
with  the  greatest  success  :  a  few  years  of  peace, 
he  observes,  would  yield,  in  Spain,  results  to 
astonish  Europe.  He  saw,  as  to  religion,  a 
lamentable  prevalence  of  infidelity ;  a  general  cir- 
culation of  the  anti-religious  books  of  the  last  and 
present  century.  He  estimates  the  capital  in- 
vested in  smuggling  at  one  hundred  and  eighty 
millions  of  francs  ;  a  hundred  for  business  with  the 
British,  and  eighty  for  that  with  France — the 
philanthropic  nations  !  When  Spain  will  get  "  a 
few  years  of  peace"  remains  inscrutable. 

The  girl  queen  honored  and  blessed  Saragossa 
with  a  visit :  the  absorbing  question  was  whether 
she  would  or  should  proceed  to  the  Basque  prov- 
inces. Treachery  was  apprehended  by  the  adver- 
saries of  a  match  with  the  Carlist  prince. 

Monsieur  Cousin,  chief  of  French  Eclectic 
school,  has  enriched  the  nation  with  a  new 
volume,  entitled  Fragments  of  Cartesian  Philoso- 
phy, tie  affirms  in  it  that  "  the  only  true  govern- 
ment for  civilized  nations  is  constitutional  monar- 
chy." Witness  Spain  and  Portugal.  American 
civilization  will,  we  may  expect,  abundantly  refute 
this  postulate.  Cousin  has  rendered  his  volume 
attractive  by  historical  and  biographical  details, 
and  fine  diction.  He  glorifies  Descartes  as  usual ; 
exalts  him  above  all  other  modern  fame.  "  What- 
ever England  may  say,  it  was  not  Bacon  but  Des- 
cartes who  was  the  father  of  modern  philosophy  ; 
Locke  owed  everything  to  the  latter  ;  Hume  is 
the  great  disciple  of  Lock — after  Hume,  Hartley 
is  the  representative  ;  Descartes  begat  Spinoza, 
Leibnitz,  Clarke,  and  Locke  ;  Hartley  begat  Bon- 
net, Darwin,  and  Priestley." 

The  Duke  of  Montpensier's  trips  to  Tunis  and 
Egypt  have  furnished  one  of  his  suite — a  regular 
historiographer — with  materials  for  many  enter- 
taining and  instructive  columns  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats.  The  Bey  of  Tunis  exercised  quite  a 
splendid  hospitality  ;  his  breakfasts  and  dinners 
are  happily  described  ;  his  compliments  to  Louis 
Philippe  specially  emblazoned.  The  visit  of  the 
young  prince  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestor  Saint 
Louis  'possesses  romantic  interest.  You  must 
understand  that  there  is  a  virtual  French  annexa- 
tion of  Tunis.  The  Sublime  Porte  is  warned  that 
the  Beyship,  owing  to  its  important  contiguity 
with  Algeria,  is  "  placed  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  France,"  and  that  "  all  attack  by 
land  or  sea  is  an  attack  and  outrage  on  French 
dignity."  The  Paris  organs  are  unanimous  on 
this  head.  The  topic  is  due  to  accounts  of  the 
debarkation  of  Turkish  troops  supposed  to  be  des- 
tined against  the  sultan's  quondam  vassal.  Mehe- 
met  Ali's  relation  to  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  at 
Alexandria,  of  his  military  beginnings  and  pro- 
gress, has  the  genuine  cast  of  oriental  adventure. 
He  was  beaten  "  a  hundred  times"  before  he 
learned  to  conquer. 
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From  Jerrold's  Magazine. 
THE   HISTORY    OF    ST.    GILES    AND   ST.    JAMES. 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

"  And  now,"  thinks  the  reader,  "  St.  Giles  is 
free.  There  is  no  charge  against  him  ;  he  is  not 
the  murderer,  men,  in  his  wretchedness,  took  him 
for.  St.  James,  with  his  injuries  upon  him,  has 
withdrawn  himself;  and  once  again  the  world 
lies  wide  before  St.  Giles."  Not  so.  There 
still  remains,  to  his  confusion,  a  hard  accuser. 
St.  Giles  is  destitute.  In  the  teeming,  luxurious 
county  of  Kent,  amidst  God's  promises  of  plenty 
to  man,  he  is  a  guilty  interloper.  He  may  not 
grasp  a  handful  of  the  soil,  he  cannot  purchase  one 
blade  of  wheat ;  he  is  a  pauper  and  a  vagrant ;  a 
foul  presence  in  the  world's  garden,  and  must 
therefore  be  punished  for  his  intrusion.  Every 
rag  he  carries  is  an  accusing  tongue  ;  he  is  desti- 
tute and  wandering;  he  has  strayed  into  the  par- 
adise of  the  well-to-do,  and  must  be  sharply  re- 
proved for  his  whereabout.  And  therefore  St. 
Giles  will  be  committed  for  a  season  to  the  county 
gaol,  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond.  The  roguery  is 
not  proved  upon  him,  but  it  has  been  shown  that 
whilst  decent  people  have  goose-beds  and  weath- 
er-proof chambers,  he,  at  the  best,  has  straw  and 
a  barn.  It  is,  too,  made  a  misdemeanor  against 
mother  Earth  to  sleep  upon  her  naked  breast, 
with  only  the  heavens  above  the  sleeper ;  and  as 
St.  Giles  had  often  so  offended — he  could  not 
deny  the  iniquity — he  was,  we  say,  committed  to 
gaol  by  Justice  Wattles,  as  rogue  and  vagabond. 
Now,  to  punish  a  man  for  having  nothing,  is 
surely  a  sport  invented  by  Beelzebub  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  rich  ;  yes,  to  whip  a  rascal  for  his 
rags  is  to  pay  flattering  homage  to  cloth  of  gold. 
Nothing  was  proved  against  St.  Giles  but  want ; 
which,  being  high  treason  against  the  majesty  of 
property,  that  large  offence  might  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  contain  every  other. 

"  Something,  I  've  no  doubt,  will  be  brought 
against  him,"  said  Justice  Wattles;  "in  the 
mean  time,  he  stands  committed  as  a  rogue  and 
vagabond."  And  Tipps,  the  constable,  led  away 
his  prisoner,  preceded  by  the  host  of  the  Lamb 
and  Star,  and  the  dispirited  barber,  who  very 
dolorously  expressed  his  disappointment,  "  that 
he  left  his  business  and  all,  and  only  for  a  raga- 
muffin as  wasn't  worth  salt!  If  he  hadn't 
thought  him  a  murderer,  he  'd  never  troubled  his 
head  with  such  rubbish."  "No,  and  you'd 
never  have  had  my  cart,"  said  the  landlord  to 
Tipps.  "  I  thought  the  fellow  would  turn  out 
somehody — and  he 's  nothing  but  a  vagrant. 
Come  up  !"  cried  the  Lamb  and  Star  ;  and  sharply 
whipping  his  horse,  to  ease  his  own  bad  temper, 
he  drove  off,  the  barber  vainly  hallooing  for  a  seat 
in  the  vehicle.  Whereupon,  Constable  Tipps, 
casting  a  savagely  inquiring  look  M,  St.  Giles' 
handcuffs,  with  an  oath  bade  his  prisoner  move 
on,  and  then  railed  at  his  own  particular  star,  that 
had  troubled  him  with  such  varmint. 

Nevertheless,  although  St.  Giles'  hands  were 
white,  murder  had  done  its  worst.  As  yet  none, 
save  the  homicide,  already  blasted  with  the 
knowledge,  knew  of  the  deed.  How  lovelily  the 
sun  shone — how  beautiful  all  things  looked"  and 
beamed  in  its  light ;  the  lark  sang,  like  a  freed 
spirit,  in  the  vault  of  heaven  :  and  yet  beneath  it, 
lay  a  terrible  witness  of  the  guilt  of  man  ;  a  mute 
and  bloody  evidence  of  another  Cain  !  St.  Giles, 
however,  was  on  his  way  to  the  county  gaol,  ere 


the  deed  was  discovered.  Not  willing  to  give  an 
account  of  himself,  he  was  committed  to  imprison- 
ment and  hard  labor  in  punishment  of  his  destitu- 
tion. That  he  was  not,  in  addition,  whipped  for 
his  poverty,  testified  strongly  to  the  injudicious 
clemency  of  Justice  Wattles.  Such  mercy  went 
far  to  encourage  rags  and  tatters. 

Leave  we  for  a  while  the  desolate  home  of 
Dovesnest.  Leave  we  that  miserable  old  man, 
Snipeton,  writhing  at  his  hearth  ;  now  striving  to 
seek  for  hope,  for  confidence,  in  the  meek  and 
wretched  face  of  his  wife,  and  now  starting  at  her 
look  as  at  a  dagger's  point. 

A  few  hours  had  passed,  and  again  the  Lamb 
and  Star  was  a  scene  of  tumult.  And  this  time, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  atrocity.  It  was  now 
impossible  that  the  worthy  folks,  assembled  in  the 
hostelry,  could  be  tricked  into  useless  sympathy. 
There  was  now  no  doubt  that  a  man  was  killed  ; 
and  if  St,  Giles  had  escaped  the  charge  of  former 
homicide,  why  such  escape  only  the  more  strong- 
ly proved  his  guilt  of  the  new  wickedness. 
"He'll  be  hanged,  after  all!"  cried  the  land- 
lord, with  the  air  of  a  man 'foretasting  an  enjoy- 
ment. "The  villain!  he  was  born  for  the  gib- 
bet," said  the  barber  ;  "  if  I  wouldn't  walk  over 
glass  bottles  to  see  him  hanged,  I  'm  not  a  Chris- 
tian." Whilst  the  barber  and  others  were  thus 
vehemently  declaiming  their  Christianity,  there 
arrived  at  the  Lamb  and  Star  a  most  important 
person.  Up  to  that  hour,  he  had  been  a  rustic  of 
average  insignificance ;  but  he  suddenly  found 
himself  a  creature  of  considerable  interest — a 
man,  heartily  welcomed  as  a  boon  and  a  treasure. 
This  happy  man  was  one  Pyefinch  ;  and  was 
known  to  the  surrounding  country  as  a  mole- 
catcher  of  tolerable  parts.  It  was  he  who  had 
discovered  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  ;  and 
had  he  discovered  some  great  blessing  to  the  hu- 
man family,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  he 
would  have  been  so  heartily  welcomed  by  many 
of  its  members.  It  had,  however,  been  his  good 
fortune — for  we  must  still  call  it  so — to  light 
upon  the  body  of  Farmer  Willis,  bloody  and 
stark  in  his  own  meadow — and  again  and  again 
was  he  pressed  to  rehearse  the  tale,  whilst  mugs 
of  ale  rewarded  the  story-teller.  Instantly  was 
Pyefinch  fastened  upon  by  Mrs.  Blink,  and  it  was 
hard  to  deny  such  a  woman  anything.  After 
short  preparation,  did  the  mole-catcher — stimu- 
lated by  malt  and  hops — begin  his  terrible  his- 
tory. 

"  Why,  you  see,  it  was  in  this  manner,"  said 
Pyefinch.  "  I  was  a  goin'  along  by  Cow  Meadow, 
'bout  four  in  the  mornin',  wi'  my  dog  Thistle, 
just  to  look  after  the  snares.  Cruel  sight  of  var- 
mint there  be  along  that  meadow  to  be  sure. 
Well,  I  was  thinking  of  nothing — or  what  I  was 
a  thinking  on,  for  I  scorns  a  lie,  is  nothin'  to  no- 
body. Well,  goin'  along  in  this  manner,  Thistle 
running  afore  me,  and  ahind  me,  and  a  both  sides 
o'  me" — 

"  Never  mind  Thistle,"  cried  the  landlady, 
"  come  to  the  murder,  Tom." 

"  Ax  your  pardon,  missus.  I  shall  have  to  tell 
all  this  story  at  'sizes  ;  I  know  what  them  chaps, 
the  lawyers,  be,  to  bother  a  poor  man  who  's  no 
scholard — so  I  've  made  my  mind  up,  never  to  tell 
the  story  but  after  one  way  ;  then  I  'm  cocksure 
not  to  be  caught  off  my  legs  nohow."  And  Pye- 
finch drank,  doubtless,  to  his  sagacity. 

"  Very  right,  Tom,"  cried  the  landlord  ;  and 
then  he  turned  with  knit  eyebrows  to  his  wife. 
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"  Be  quiet,  will  you?  like  all  women — want  the 
kernel  without  cracking  the  nut.  Be  quiet." 
And  Blink  gave  a  conjugal  growl.  "  Go  on, 
Tom."  % 

"  As  I  was  saying,"  continued  the  mole-catch- 
er, "Thistle  was  running  afore  me,  and  ahind 
me,  and  a  both  sides  o'  me — and  barking  as 
though  he  wished  he  could  talk  ;  just  to  say  how 
comfortable  he  felt,  now  that  the  spring  was 
come — for,  depend  upon  it,  dumb  creatures  have 
their  notions  of  spring  just  as  well  as  we — well, 
where  was  I?" 

"  Thistle  was  barking,"  prompted  the  land- 
lady, fidgetting  and  casting  about  impatient 
looks. 

"To  be  sure  he  was.  Well,  all  of  a  sudden 
he  held  his  tongue ;  he  was  then  a  good  way  on 
afore  me,  down  in  the  pitch  o'  the  field.  I  thought 
nothing  o'  that ;  when  on  a  sudden  he  give  cry 
agin,  but  quite  a  different  bark  to  t'other.  That 
didn't  stagger  me,  neither;  for  I  thought  he 'd 
lit  on  a  hedgehog ;  and  of  all  varmint  o'  the  earth, 
Thistle  hates  a  hedgehog  ;  ha!  worse  than  pison, 
that  he  do.  Well,  arter  a  while,  Thistle  runs  up 
to  me.  You  should  ha'  seen  that  dog,"  cried  the 
mole-catcher,  rising  bolt  from  his  seat,  "  his  face 
was  as  full  o'  sense  as  any  Christian's  :  his  eyes  ! 
if  they  didn't  burn  in 's  head  like  any  black- 
smith's coals  ;  and  his  jaw  was  dropt  as  if  he 
couldn't  shut  it,  it  were  so  stiff wi'  wunder — and 
all  his  hairs  upon  his  back  right  away  down  to 
the  end  o'  his  tail  stood  up  like  hedge-stakes — 
and  he  looked  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say — '  What 
do  you  think?'  " 

"Bless  us,  and  save  us!"  cried  the  landlady, 
wondering  at  the  discrimination  of  the  dog. 

"I  didn't  make  him  no  answer,"  said  the 
mole-catcher,  "  but  walks  on  arter  him,  he  look- 
ing behind  him  now  and  then,  and  shaking  his 
head  sometimes  terrible,  until  I  came  to  the  pitch 
o' the  field  ;  and  there — oh  Lord!"  Here  Pye- 
finch  seized  the  mug,  and,  emptying  it,  was  newly 
strengthened.  "  There,  I  saw  Master  Willis  in 
his  best  clothes — and  you  know  he  was  always 
particular  like  in  them  matters — there  I  saw  him, 
as  at  first  I  thought,  fast  asleep,  looking  so  blessed 
happy,  you  can't  think.  Howsumever,  Thistle 
puts  his  nose  to  the  grass,  and  sets  up  sich  a 
howl,  and  then  I  sees  a  pool  of  blood,  and  then  I 
run  away  as  fast  as  legs  'ud  carry  me,  right  away 
to  the  farm.  Well,  they  'd  never  looked  for  Mas- 
ter Willis.  They  'd  thought  he  'd  stayed  at  Can- 
terbury all  night ;  and  there  he  was,  poor  soul ! 
killed  like  a  sheep  in  his  own  field.  Terrible,  is  n't 
it?"  and  Pyefinch  presented  the  empty  mug  to 
the  landlady,  who,  the  tale  being  told,  set  it  down 
again. 

"It's  the  smugglers  as  has  done  it,"  cried 
Becky.  "  They  owed  him  a  grudge  since  autumn, 
when  he  found  their  tubs  among  his  corn  :  it 's  the 
smugglers,  as  I  'm  a  sinner." 

"The  smugglers! — poor  souls!" — said  Mrs. 
Blink,  who,  though  a  licensed  dealer  in  spirits, 
had,  strangely  enough,  a  large  sympathy  for  con- 
traband traders  ;  "  they  would  n't  hurt  a  lamb. 
It 's  that  villain,  that  slept  in  the  barn  ;  and  I  only 
hope  that  you,  Miss  Trollop,  knew  nothing  of  the 
business." 

"Me!"  exclaimed  Becky,  "me  know  any- 
thing !"  Had  it  been  any  other  than  her  mistress, 
Becky  would  have  been  too  happy  to  vindicate  the 
strength  and  volubility  of  her  tongue.  The  wo- 
man rose  strongly  within  her,  and  tempted  her  to 


speak  :  but  she  thought  of  her  forty  shillings  per 
annum  ;  and  so  the  woman  railed  not,  but  cried. 

"  And  how  does  Master  Robert  take  it?"  cried 
the  landlord. 

"  Why,  wonderful,  considering,"  said  the  mole- 
catcher.     "  A  little  dashed  at  first,  in  course.  ' 

"  And  he  that  was  so  merry,  too,  at  the  dance ! 
Well,  it  is  a  world  to  live  in,"  moralized  the  bar- 
ber. "He  stood  ale  all  round,  and  little  thought 
that  he  'd  no  uncle.  He  danced  with  every  gal 
above  stairs,  and  never  dreamed  o'  what  was  going 
on  in  Cow  Meadow.  He  '11  have  the  old  man's 
land  o'  course  ?  Poor  soul !  He  'II  feel  it  if 
anybody  does." 

"  Wakes  and  fairs  won't  be  no  worse  for  Master 
Robert,"  said  the  landlord.  "  That  is,  supposing 
this  matter  don't  steady  him.  But,  to  be  sure, 
what  a  noble  soul  it  is.  Well,  if  we  could  cry  till 
the  sea  run  over,  it  would  n't  bring  back  the  old 
man  ;  and  so  here  's  long  life  and  good  fortin  to 
his  heir.  And  a  Tare  night  we  shall  have  of  it — 
that  is,  when  the  morning's  over  and  it 's  all  pro- 
per— yes  ;  a  rare  night  we  shall  have  at  the  Lamb 
and  Star." 

"  I  wonder  who  he  '11  marry  ?"  cried  the  land- 
lady. 

"  Nobody,"  averred  Mr.  Blink  ;  ''  he  's  too  free 
a  spirit — too  noble  a  cretur.  Besides,  he  knows 
too  much  of  life.  She  must  be  a  sharp  thing — 
yes,  she  must  get  up  very  early  for  mushrooms, 
who  'd  get  Bob  Willis." 

Of  course,  suspicion  followed  St.  Giles  to  the 
gaol :  but  although  his  poverty,  his  houseless  con- 
dition, and,  more,  his  refusal  to  give  any  account 
of  himself,  fixed  him  in  the  minds  of  many  as  the 
murderer — there  was  no  point,  no  circumstance 
(and  many  were  the  examinations  of  the  vagrant) 
that  could  connect  him  with  the  deed.  It  was  an 
especial  annoyance  to  several  worthy  people  that 
nothing,  as  they  said,  could  be  brought  home  to 
St.  Giles.  He  seemed,  above  all  creatures,  the 
very  creature  whom  such  an  atrocity  would  fit — 
and  yet  the  failure  (if  all  evidence  was  as  complete 
as  to  certain  folks  it  was  distressing.  However, 
there  was  one  comfort.  St.  Giles  was  fast  in 
prison  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond  ;  and,  in  good 
time,  sufficient  facts  might  rise  up  against  him. 
He  had  been  set  down  to  be  hanged  ;  and  in  the 
cheerful  faith  of  those  who  had  judged  him,  it 
was  impossible  he  should  escape  a  doom  so  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  him.  Hence,  St.  Giles  remained 
in  gaol,  like  a  fine  haunch  in  a  larder,  to  be  some 
day  feasted  on. 

A  week  had  passed,  and  still  justice  was  baffled. 
The  murdered  man  slept  in  his  grave,  and  still  his 
murderer  walked  the  free  earth.  Justice  Wattles 
had  a  double  motive  for  the  restless  zeal  which 
animated  him  in  his  search  for  the  culprit :  there 
was  his  character  as  a  magistrate  ;  and,  more, 
there  was  his  feeling  of  kinship  towards  the  victim, 
Farmer  Willis  being  his  brother-in-law.  Hence, 
Justice  Wattles,  indefatigable  in  his  purpose, 
called  at  Dovesnest.  A  most  unwelcome  visitor 
was  his  worship  to  Ebenezer  Snipeton,  then  pre- 
paring to  depart  from  his  hermitage  for  the  din  of 
London  ;  and  at  the  very  moment  the  magistrate 
was  announced,  rehearsing  a  farewell  speech  to 
Clarissa — a  speech  that,  until  her  husband's  return, 
should  be  to  her  as  a  charm,  an  amulet,  to  preserve 
her  from  the  temptations  of  evil  spirits.  Snipeton 
had  compelled  himself  to -believe  the  story  of  his 
wife,  avouched  too  as  it  was  by  Mrs.  Wilton, 
had  tyrannized  over  his  heart  that  it  should  g 
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credence  to  that  he  fain  would  hope.  And  so,  he 
would  leave  home,  a  happy  husband,  convinced, 
assured  past  all  suspicion,  of  the  unbroken  faith, 
the  enduring  loyalty,  of  his  devoted  wife.  It  was 
better  so  to  feed  himself,  than  yield  to  the  despair 
that  would  destroy  him.  Better  to  be  duped  by 
falsehood,  than  crushed  by  truth.  It  was  accident 
— mere  accident — that  had  brought  St.  James  to 
his  house ;  and  that,  too,  in  such  a  plight,  it  was 
impossible  that  Clarissa  could  deny  him  hospitable 
usage.  And  with  this  thought,  a  load  was  lifted 
from  the  old  man's  heart,  and  he  would — yes,  he 
would  be  happy.  Snipeton  was  wandering  in  this 
Paradise  of  Fools,  when  the  name  of  Justice  Wat- 
tles called  him  home. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Snipeton — a  dreadful  mat- 
ter this,  sir — a  dreadful  calamity  to  fall  upon  a 
respectable  family — a  startling  end,  sir,  for  my 
poor  brother — so  punctual  and  so  excellent  a  man," 
were  the  first  words  of  the  justice. 

"  Very  terrible,"  answered  Snipeton.  **  I  have 
already  heard  all  the  particulars,"  and  he  pulled 
on  his  glove. 

"  Not  all,  sir — I  'm  afraid,  not  all,"  said  Wat- 
tles. "  That  young  gentleman  who  was  brought 
to  your  house" — 

"  Well  I" 

"  He  's  a  young  nobleman  to  be  sure  ;  but  still 
it's  odd,  Mr.  Snipeton  ;  1  say,  it 's  odd,"  and  the 
justice  leered  at  Ebenezer 

"Speak  out,  man!"  cried  Snipeton;  and  the 
justice  pulled  himself  up  at  the  abruptness  of  the 
command.     "  What  of  him  ?" 

"  Why,  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Snipeton,  that  young 
nobleman  has  been  seen  lurking  about  here  very 
much  of  late.  That 's  odd  Do  you  know  what 
business  brings  him  to  these  parts?" 

"How  should  I  know?"  exclaimed  Snipeton, 
looking  fiercely  at  the  justice,  as  at  one  who 
would  read  the  secrets  of  his  soul. 

"To  be  sure;  perhaps  not"  said  Wattles, 
"  and  yet  you  see  it 's  odd  ;  he  was  brought  here 
wounded,  the  very  night  my  poor  brother — the 
most  respectable  man  in  Kent — what  a  sort  of 
stain  it  is  upon  the  family ! — the  very  night  he 
met  his  fate.  You  did  n't  know,  then,  that  the 
young  nobleman  used  to  hang  about  these  quar- 
ters?" 

"  Justice  Wattles,"  replied  Snipeton,  almost 
hoarse  with  suppressed  passion,  "  if  as  a  magis- 
trate you  would  examine  me,  I  must  attend  your 
summons.     My  house  is  not  a  court." 

"  Certainly  not — certainly  not,"  answered  the 
justice,  suddenly  taking  up  his  dignity.  "  I  ask 
your  pardon  ;  of  course,  this  matter  will  be  sifted 
elsewhere — thoroughly  sifted.  Only  believing  the 
young  nobleman  to  be  your  friend" — 

"  He  's  no  friend  of  mine,"  said  Snipeton,  sul- 
lenly. 

"  Well,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Snipeton's — oh,  my 
dear  sir!  don't  look  at  me  in  that  way — I  meant 
no  offence,  none  whatever  ;  I  meant  an  acquaint- 
ance— a  visitor  of  Mrs.  Snipeton's,  nothing  more. 
But,  of  course,  the  law  can  reach  him — of  course, 
he  can  be  made  to  explain  everything — lord  as  he 
is.  Still,  being  a  friend  of  yours — I  mean  of  your 
wife's — I  intend  to  show  him  some  consideration. 
Nevertheless,  as  you  say  your  house  is  not  a 
court,  why  good  morning,  Mr.  Snipeton — good 
morning."  And  saying  this,  Justice  Wattles, 
with  all  the  dignity  he  could  compass,  quitted  the 
master  of  Dovesnest.  Poor  Snipeton  !  but  now 
he  was  blowing  bubbles  of  hope,  so  brightly  tint- 


ed ;  but  now  they  were  floating  about  him  in  a 
sunny  sky,  and  now  they  were  broken,  vanished. 

As  Justice  Wattles,  with  a  flushed  countenance, 
crossed  the  threshold  of  Dovesnest,  he  was  en- 
countered by  Nicholas,  the  sole  serving-man  of 
Snipeton.  "  Bless  me !  your  worship,"  cried 
Nicholas,  "  here  's  luck  in  meeting  you — here  's  a 
something  as  I  was  first  going  to  show  master, 
and  then  to  bring  to  you,"  and  with  this,  the  man 
presented  to  the  magistrate  an  old  black  leather 
pocket'-book. 

"  God  save  us  !"  cried  Wattles,  and  he  trembled 
violently — "  where  did  this  come  from  ?" 

"  I  found  it  in  a  hedge — just  as  it  is — I  have  n't 
looked  at  it — in  a  hedge  by  Pinkton's  Corner," 
said  the  man. 

Wattles,  with  great  emotion,  opened  the  book — 
turned  deadly  pale — suddenly  closed  it  again,  and 
with  a  faint,  forced  smile  at  his  white  lips,  said — 
"  Oh,  it  's  nothing — nothing  at  all.  But  you  may 
as  well  leave  it  with  me,  Nicholas  :  if  it 's  inquired 
for,  I  shall  have  it  ready.  You  know  it  's  in  good 
hands,  Nicholas  ;  and  take  this  for  your  honesfy  ; 
and  until  I  call  upon  you,  say  nothing  at  all  about 
it — nothing  at  all."  With  this,  the  justice  un- 
consciously made  a  low  bow  to  the  serving-man, 
and  walked  a  few  steps  rapidly  on.  Suddenly  he 
paused,  and  calling  the  man  to  him,  gave  him  a 
guinea.  "  For  your  honesty,  Nicholas — though 
the  thing  is  n't  worth  a  groat — still  for  your  hones- 
ty ;  and  as  I  've  told  you,  till  you  hear  from  me, 
you  need  say  nothing  of  the  matter."  Nicholas, 
well  pleased  to  sell  his  silence  on  such  terms, 
pocketed  the  guinea,  and  with  a  knowing  nod  at 
the  justice,  went  his  way.  Wattles  walked  hur- 
riedly on,  turning  down  a  lane  that  skirted  the 
Devil's  Elbow.  The  old  man  trembled  from  head 
to  foot — his  eyes  wandered,  and  his  lips  moved 
with  unspoken  words.  Now  he  ran,  and  now 
staggered  and  tottered  down  the  lane  :  and  at 
length  paused  midway  and  looked  cautiously  about 
him.  He  then  drew  forth  the  pocket-book,  and 
with  deepest  misery  in  his  face,  proceeded  to 
search  it.  It  contained  nothing  save  a  large  gold 
ring,  set  with  a  cornelian.  As  he  held  it  to  the 
light,  the  old  man  sighed  ;  then  tears  fast  and 
thick  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  he  sank  down  upon  a 
bank,  and,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  groaned 
most  piteously.  "God  pardon  him!"  at  length 
he  cried — "  but  Robert 's  done  it :  Robert  's  killed 
the  old  man  ;  it 's  Robert's  ring — my  Bible  oath 
to  it — his  ring  :  and  the  Lord  has  brought  it  to 
witness  against  him.  I  was  sure  he  had  done  it ; 
no,  no,  not  sure — but  I  feared  it,  and — merciful 
Heaven  ! — to  butcher  his  own  flesh  and  blood — to 
kill  his  own  uncle!"  Again  the  old  man  wept 
and  sobbed,  and  wrung  his  hands  in  the  very  im- 
potence of  sorrow  !  "And  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Am 
I  to  hang  him?  Heaven  shield  us  !  Hang  a  Wil- 
lis ! — 't  would  Le  horrible.  And  then  the  disgrace 
to  the  family — the  oldest  in  Kent!  What  shall  I 
do — what  shall  I  do?"  again  and  again  cried  the 
justice.  "The  murderer  must  not  escape;  but 
then,  to  hang  him  !■ — the  respectability  of  the 
family — the  respectability  of  the  family!"  And 
thus  was  the  old  man  perplexed.  His  horror  of 
the  deed  was  great ;  he  wept  earnest,  truthful 
tears  over  the  fate  of  his  brother-in-law,  a  worthy, 
honest  soul,  whose  greatest  weakness  had  been, 
indeed,  undue  indulgence  of  his  wretched  assassin. 
All  the  horror,  the  ingratitude  of  his  crime  would 
present  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  justice,  who 
would  for  the  moment  determine  to  denounce  the 
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homicide  :  and  then  his  pride  was  touched ;  he 
thought  of  the  shame,  the  lasting  ignominy,  as  he 
deemed  it,  that  woald  cling  to  the  family,  and 
thus  held  in  doubt,  suspense — in  his  weakness,  he 
would  weep  and  pray  of  Heaven  to  be  supported 
and  directed.  "  Robert 's  a  monster  that  pollutes 
the  earth,"  he  would  cry — "  he  must,  he  shall  be 
hanged."  And  then,  the  stern  justice  would 
clasp  his  hands,  and  moan,  and  mutter — "  but  the 
disgrace  to  the  family — the  disgrace  to  the  fami- 
ly!" And  thus,  unresolved,  days  passed,  and 
Justice  Wattles  said  no  word  of  the  pocket-book 
of  the  murdered  man — breathed  no  syllable  of  the 
damning  evidence,  supplied  by  the  ring,  against 
his  nephew  ;  who,  it  appeared,  had  been  wrought 
to  the  commission  of  the  act,  by  the  refusal  of  the 
old  man  to  supply  the  means  of  his  profuse  expense, 
cast  away  as  it  was  upon  the  idle  and  the  profli- 
gate throughout  the  country.  The  old  man  had 
returned  from  Canterbury  Fair,  as  his  assassin 
thought,  with  a  large  sum  of  money  in  his  posses- 
sion. The  murderer,  ready  dressed  for  the  village 
festival,  had  awaited  his  victim  ;  had  accomplished 
the  act ;  and  then,  with  hottest  speed,  made  for 
the  Lamb  and  Star,  to  join  in  the  revelry  of  the 
merry-makers.  More  of  this,  however,  as  we 
proceed  in  our  history. 

And  now  old  Snipeton  must  say  farewell  to  his 
young  wife.  How  beautiful  she  looked  !  What 
an  air  of  truth  and  purity  was  around  her  !  How 
her  mute  meekness  rebuked  her  husband's  doubts  ! 
She  wanly  smiled,  and  the  old  man  reproached 
himself  that  for  a  moment  he  could  suspect  that 
angel  sweetness.  He  had  taken  new  resolution 
from  her  trustful  gentleness.  That  smile  of  inno- 
cence had  determined  him.  He  would  quit  trade  ; 
retire  from  London.  He  had  enough,  more  than 
enough,  of  worldly  means;  and  he  would  no 
longer  separate  himself  from  such  a  wife  ;  but — 
his  present  ventures  realized — he  would  retire  to 
Dovesnest,  and  there  pass  away  a  life,  dedicating 
every  moment,  every  thought,  to  the  better  trea- 
sure that  there  enriched  him.  Henceforth  he 
would  destroy,  annihilate,  every  rising  thought 
that  should  do  her  honor  injury  ;  he  would  be  a 
confiding,  happy  husband.  Nothing  should  peril 
the  great  felicity  in  store  for  him.  With  this 
thought,  this  fooling  of  the  heart — he  kissed  his 
wife  ;  and  though  she  met  his  touch  with  lips  of 
ice,  he  could  not,  would  not,  feel  their  coldness ; 
but  left  his  home,  and  for  many  a  mile  upon  the 
road  strove  to  possess  himself  with  the  great 
assurance  that  he  was  still  an  honored,  happy  hus- 
band. It  was  a  sin,  a  great  wickedness  done  to 
heaven's  brightest  truth  to  doubt  it. 

Poor  old  man !  Wretched  huckster !  tricked 
and  betrayed  in  the  bargain  he  had  purchased ; 
bought  with  so  much  money  from  the  priest. 
Willingly  befooled  by  hope,  he  could  not  see  the 
desperate  calmness,  the  firm,  cold  resolution  that 
possessed  his  young  wife  at  the  time  of  parting. 
At  that  moment,  as  she  believed,  she  looked  upon 
her  husband  for  the  last  time  :  in  that  moment,  it 
was  her  comfort  that  she  bade  farewell  to  him  who 
made  her  life  a  daily  misery — a  daily  lie.  She 
had  taken  counsel  with  herself,  and,  come  what 
might,  would  end  the  loathsome  hypocrisy,  that, 
like  a  foul  disease,  consumed  her.  He  quitted 
her.  She  wept ;  and  then  a  ray  of  comfort 
brightened  her  face  ;  and  sh»  moved  with  light- 
ened step,  a  thing  of  new-found  liberty.  She 
sought  to  be  alone  ;  and  yet — it  was  very  strange 
— that  old  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Wilton,  would  still 


find  an  excuse  to  follow  her  :  still,  with  question- 
ing face  would  look  upon  her.  The  woman 
could  not  know  her  resolution.  Impossible.  Yet 
still,  like  a  spy,  the  hireling  of  her  husband,  she 
would  watch  her.  And  then,  at  times,  the 
woman  gazed  so  mournfully  at  her ;  answered  her 
with  such  strange  emotion  in  her  voice,  with 
such  familiar  tenderness,  she  knew  not  how  to 
rebuke  her. 

' '  And  my  master  returns  in  a  week  ? ' '  said  Mrs. 
Wilton  ;  "  a  long  time  for  one  who  loves  a  wife 
so  dearly." 

"  Loves  me  !"  answered  Clarissa  with  a  shud- 
der, which  she  strove  not  to  disguise.  "  Yes  ; 
there  it  is — he  loves  me." 

"  A  great  happiness,  if  wisely  thought  of,"  said 
the  housekeeper,  with  cold  calm  looks.  "  A  great 
happiness." 

"  No  doubt,  if  wisely  thought  of,"  rejoined 
Clarissa;  then,  with  a  sigh,  she  added:  "How 
hard  the  task  of  wisdom  !  But  we  will  not  talk 
of  this  now,  Mrs.  Wilton  ;  I  have  another  matter 
to  speak  of:  I  am  kept  such  a  prisoner  here" — 
and  Clarissa  smiled,  and  tried  to  talk  gaily — "  that 
for  once  I  am  determined  to  play  truant.  Would 
you  believe  it?  I  have  scarcely  seen  Canterbury. 
I  have  a  mighty  wish  to  visit  the  Cathedral  ;  I 
hear  it  is  so  beautiful — so  awful." 

"  I  would  you  had  spoken  of  this  to  Mr.  Snipe- 
ton,"  said  the  housekeeper,  gravely. 

"  And  wherefore?  To  have  my  wish  refused? 
To  be  sentenced  a  prisoner  to  the  house  ;  or,  at 
most,  to  the  limits  of  the  garden  ?  No  :  I  know 
his  anxiety,  his  tenderness,  his  love  for  me,  as  you 
would  say — therefore,  if  I  would  go  at  all,  I  must 
go  unknown  to  my  lord  and  owner." 

"  Lord  and  master,"  you  would  say,  observed 
Mrs.  Wilton,  looking  full  at  Clarissa. 

"  Owner  is  sometimes  a  better  word  ;  at  least  I 
feel  it  so.  And  therefore,  as  I  am  determined  on 
my  pilgrimage" — 

"  Very  well,  it  must  be  made,"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
ton. "  Whenever  you  will,  I  will  be  ready  to 
accompany  you." 

"  Oh  no  ;  I  will  not  take  you  from  the  house  : 
it  is  necessary  that  you  should  remain.  Dorothy 
is  so  dull  and  slow,  I  should  not  feel  happy  to 
leave  her  alone.  Let  Nicholas  order  a  chaise,  and 
he — yes,  he  can  attend  me.  Now,  no  words, 
good  Mrs.  Wilton ;  for  once  I  must  have  my  way 
— for  once  you  must  not  hope  to  deny  me." 

"  And  when,  Mrs.  Snipeton,"  added  the  house- 
keeper, "  when  do  you  go  ?" 

"Oh,  to-morrow,"  answered  Clarissa,  with 
forced  vivacity. 

Mrs.  Wilton  looked  at  the  girl  with  piercing 
eyes  ;  then  slowly,  gravely  asked—"  And  when 
return  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  next  day,"  and  the  blood  flushed  in 
Clarissa's  face  as  the  words  fell  from  her. 

"No,  no,  no;  that  day  would  never  come, 
your  burning  face,  your  looks,  tell  me  it  would 
not." 

"  Mrs.  Wilton !"  cried  Clarissa,  who  vainly 
strove  to  look  commanding,  dignified ;  to  play 
the  mistress  to  the  presumptuous  menial.  "  Mrs. 
Wilton,  by  what  right  do  you  thus  question  my 
word?" 

"  By  the  right  of  love  ;  yes,  by  the  love  I  bear 
you,  lady,"  answered  the  housekeeper.  "  I  know 
your  heart  ;  can  see  the  wound  within  it.  I 
know  the  grief  that  daily  wears  you  ;  but,  with 
the  knowledge  of  a  deeper  wound — of  grief  mora 
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terrible — a  grief  made  of  remorse  and  shame — 1 
implore  you,  leave  not  your  home." 

"  And  why  not  ?  Since  you  know  the  bondage 
I  endure — the  loathsomeness  of  life  I  bear  about 
me — the  cancer  of  the  heart  that  tortures  me — the 
degradation  of  everything  that  makes  life  good  and 
holy — wherefore  should  I  not  break  the  chain  that 
body  and  soul  enslaves  me?  Tell  me  this,"  ex- 
claimed Clarissa ;  and  her  face  grew  deathly  pale  : 
and  her  whole  form  rose  and  dilated  with  the 
passion  that,  fury-like,  possessed  her. 

"  I  have  told  you,"  said  Mrs.  Wilton — H  for  the 
more  terrible  grief  that  follows." 

"Can  it  be  sharper,  more  consuming,  than 
that  I  now  endure?"  asked  Clarissa,  smiling 
bitterly. 

"Yes — yes!"  was  the  answer,  solemnly  ut- 
tered. 

"  How  know  you  this  ?"  asked  the  young  wife  ; 
and  she  looked  with  new  and  curious  interest  at 
the  woman  fast  changing  before  her.  Changing. 
Her  face,  always  so  calm,  so  self-possessed,  so 
statue-like,  relaxed,  and  beamed  with  a  sweet  yet 
mournful  look.  It  seemed  as  though  to  that 
time  she  had  only  played  a  part — that  now,  the 
true  woman  would  reveal  herself.  Clarissa  was 
surprised,  subdued,  by  the  new  aspect  of  her 
housekeeper. 

"  You  ask  me,  how  I  know  this.  It  is  a  brief 
tale  :  and  I  will  tell  you.  I  knew  a  maid  sold  like 
yourself — sold  is  the  word — in  lawful  wedlock. 
The  man  who  purchased  her  was  good  and  honor- 
able ;  one  of  the  men  whom  the  world  accounts  as 
its  best  citizens  ;  plain,  worthy,  and  dispassionate  ; 
a  person  most  respectable.  He  would  not,  in  his 
daily  bargains,  have  wronged  his  neighbor  of  a 
doit.  An  upright,  a  most  punctual  man.  And 
yet  he  took  a  wife  without  a  heart.  He  loved  the 
hollow  thing  that,  like  a  speaking  image,  vowed 
in  the  face  of  God  to  do  that  she  knew  she  never 
could  fulfil — to  love  and  honor  him  ;  and  he,  that 
just,  good  man,  smiled  with  great  happiness  upon 
the  pretty  perjurer — and  took  her  to  his  bosom  as 
the  treasure  of  the  world.  True,  at  times  he  had 
his  doubts — his  sad  misgivings.  He  would  look 
in  his  wife's  face — would  meet  her  cold,  obedient 
eyes — and  sometimes  wonder  when  a  heart  would 
grow  within  her.  He  had  married  her,  believing 
in  such  growth  ;  it  was  his  wisdom — his  knowl- 
edge of  mankind  and  the  world — to  be  assured  of 
it.  And  so  they  lived  for  three  long  years  to- 
gether ;  the  chain  of  wedlock  growing  heavier 
with  every  heavy  day.  She  became  a  mother. 
Even  that  new  woman's  life — that  sudden  knowl- 
edge that  opens  in  the  heart  an  unimagined  fount 
of  love — failed  to  harmonize  her  soul  with  him 
who  was  her  child's  father.  Still  they  jarred  ; 
or,  at  best,  were  silent  towards  each  other.  I 
will  hurry  to  the  close.  She  left  him  ;  worse,  she 
left  her  child.  That  silver  link,  that  precious 
bond  that  should  have  held  her  even  to  scorn, 
unkindness,  misery,  with  sacrilegious  act — she 
broke.  She  left  her  husband  for  one  who  should 
have  been  her  husband.  You  do  not  listen  to 
me!" 

"  Yes — yes — yes,"  cried  Clarissa — "  every 
word  ;  each  syllable.     Go  on." 

"  For  a  few  months  she  lived  a  mockery  of  hap- 
piness. A  year  or  two  passed,  and  then  her  lover 
left  her,  and  she  stood  alone  in  the  world,  clothed 
with  her  harlot  shame.  It  was  then,  indeed,  she 
felt  the  mother :  then,  what  should  have  been 
her  joys  were  turned  to  agonies  ;  and  conscience, 


daily  conscience,  made  her  look  within  a  glass  to 
behold  a  monster  there.  Oh,  she  has  told  me, 
again  and  again  has  told  me  !  the  look,  the  voice 
of  childhood — with  all  its  sweetness,  all  its  music 
— was  to  her  as  an  accusing  angel  that  frowned, 
and  told  her  of  her  fall." 

"And  she  never  saw  her  child  ? "  asked  Clar- 
issa. 

"  For  years  she  knew  not  where  to  seek  it.  At 
length,  accident  discovered  to  her  the  place  of  its 
abode.  And  then  the  babe — the  motherless  inno- 
cence— had  become  almost  a  woman." 

"  And  then  the  mother  sought  her?" 

"  No.  Her  husband  still  lived  ;  she  did  not 
dare  to  attempt  it.  Her  child  !  How  knew  she 
that  that  child  had  not  been  taught  to  think  her 
mother  in  the  grave  ?  And  more  ;  the  mother  had 
foregone  her  noblest  claim  at  that  poor  little  one's 
best  need — and  could  the  wanton  come  back  again 
to  urge  it?  Therefore,  unknown,  she  watched 
her;  and,  like  a  thief,  stole  glances  of  the  pre- 
cious creature  of  her  blood — her  only  comfort,  and 
her  worst  reproach.  The  girl  became  a  wife  ;  her 
father  died,  and  then" — 

"  And  then?"  repeated  Clarissa,  as  the  woman 
paused  in  the  fulness  of  her  emotion. 

"  And  then  the  mother  dared  not  to  reveal  her- 
self. As  servant,  she  entered  her  daughter's 
house,  thatvall  unknown,  she  might  feed  her  daily 
life  with  looking  at  her."  The  woman  paused  ; 
and,  with  clasped  hands,  looked  with  imploring 
anguish  in  the  face  of  Clarissa.  That  look  told 
all :  Clarissa,  with  a  scream,  leapt  to  her  feet,  and 
hung  at  her  mother's  neck. 

"  Be  warned — be  warned,"  cried  the  woman, 
and,  like  a  dead  thing,  she  sank  in  the  chair. 

CHAPTER  xv. 

To  the  astonishment,  the  rage,  and  indignation 
of  the  neighborhood,  Robert  Willis  had  been  ap- 
prehended, charged  with  the  murder  of  his  uncle. 
After  such  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  law,  no  man 
held  himself  safe.  The  whole  county  rang  with 
the  charge  ;  the  whole  county  more  or  less  sym- 
pathized with  the  innocent  victim  of  the  tyranny 
of  justice.  It  was  impossible  to  associate  the  jovial, 
warm-hearted,  merry-maker  with  any  wrong ;  so 
wholly  had  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  by  his  many 
feats  of  rustic  skill,  his  many  qualities  of  good-fel- 
lowship. The  men  admired  him  for  his  athletic 
daring  ;  and  the  women  for  his  noble  figure,  his 
ruddy  face,  black  whiskers,  and  very  white  teeth. 
To  be  sure,  he  had  had  his  follies  ;  now  and  then 
he  had  played  the  bully,  and  the  small  voice  of 
detraction  added,  the  black-leg  :  he  had  moreover 
broken  a  heart  or  so  :  but  he  had  never  wanted 
money  to  pay  a  treat ;  young  men  would  be  young 
men,  was  the  charitable  creed  of  the  treated. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  for  justice  to  close 
her  ears  to  rumors  that,  first  muttered,  grew 
louder  and  louder.  Willis  had  been  seen  hurry- 
ing from  Cow  Meadow  at  the  time  that — according 
to  evidence — the  murder  must  have  been  com- 
mitted. He  had  moreover  paid  many  debts  of" 
late  ;  had  been  seen  with  much  money  in  his- 
hands  ;  and  there  was  a  strange,  forced  gaiety  im 
his  manner  that  showed  him  restless,  ill  at  ease. 
In  fine,  although  Justice  Wattles — the  prisoner's, 
relative,  and  the  possessor  of  the  dead  man's 
pocket-hook — loudly  protested  against  the  indig- 
nity offered  to  his  kinsman  ;  although  he  elo- 
quently put  it  to  his  brother  magistrates,  whether 
it  was  in  the  circle  of  probability  for  one  so  re- 
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spectably  born  and  bred,  to  sbed  the  blood  of 
his  own  relation — Robert  Willis  was  committed, 
charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of  Arthur  Willis. 
And  then  Justice  Wattles  said  it  was  best  it  should 
be  so  :  it  was  the  shortest,  clearest  way,  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  slanderers,  and  to  show  to  the  world 
the  innocence,  and,  above  all,  the  respectability, 
of  his  kinsman.  Yet  were  there  people  who 
wondered  at  the  change  so  suddenly  worked  in  the 
justice.  His  face,  before  so  round  and  red,  was 
shrunk  and  yellow  ;  and  then  he  would  strive  to 
look  so  happy — would  laugh  at  every  other  word 
he  spoke  ;  would  prophesy  with  such  enjoyment 
the  triumph  of  his  brave,  his  much-wronged  rela- 
tive. 

And  so  the  vagabond  St.  Giles  and  the  gay  and 
generous  Robert  Willis  were  brought  together. 
In  the  very  good  old  times  of  our  history,  there 
was  deeper  and  better  homage  paid  to  the  well-to- 
do  who,  somehow,  had  done  ill  and  was  impris- 
oned therefore,  than  in  these  our  revolutionary 
days,  when  the  successors  of  Turpins  and  Shep- 
pards  no  longer  hold  their  levees  in  gaol  lobbies, 
and  fine  ladies  may  not  prattle  chit-chat  with 
felons.  However  lovely  and  interesting  may  be 
the  doomed  man  to  the  female  heart,  his  fascina- 
tions are  to  be  contemplated  only  through  the 
filmy  medium  of  the  newspapers,  and  not,  as  in 
those  very  good  and  much-lamented  old  times, 
lete-d,-tete  with  the  housebreaker  and  murderer. 
Hence,  Robert  Willis  lived  in  happier  days. 
Hence,  by  the  grace  of  money  and  station,  had  he 
many  little  indtilgencies  which  softened  the  rigor 
of  captivity.  Wine  and  brandy  came  to  him  like 
good  genii  through  the  prison-bars,  and  by  their 
magic  gave  to  stone  walls  a  comfortable,  jolly 
aspect ;  again  placed  the  prisoner  in  a  tavern  ; 
again  surrounded  him  with  the  best  of  fellows, 
hearts  of  gold ! 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  morning,  and  Willis, 
flushed  with  drink,  walked  the  court-yard  with 
St.  Giles,  for  whom,  at  their  first  meeting,  he 
had  shown  a  strange  interest.  How  changed  was 
he  from  the  merry-maker  who,  but  for  a  few 
moments,  was  before  the  reader  at  the  Lamb  and 
Star !  He  seemed  to  have  grown  bigger — bur- 
lier. His  face  was  full-blooded  ;  his  eyebrows 
shagged  and  ragged  ;  his  eyes  flashed  to  and  fro, 
dwelling  upon  no  object ;  and  then  he  would 
laugh  loudly,  hollowly.  He  walked  the  court- 
yard, talking  to  St.  Giles,  and  now  and  then 
slapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  to  the  wonder  of 
other  more  respectable  prisoners,  who  much  mar- 
velled that  a  gentleman  like  Master  Robert  Willis 
could  take  up  with  such  a  vagabond.  And 
so  they  walked  ;  and  by  degrees  Willis  laughed 
less,  and  spoke  in  a  lower  tone  ;  and  it  was  plain, 
from  the  agitation  of  his  comrade,  that  he 
spoke  of  something  strange  and  terrible.  At 
length  St.  Giles  stopped  short,  and  cried,  "  I  will 
hear  no  more — not  a  word  more,  I  tell  you.  God 
forgive  you  !" 

"  Why,  what  's  the  matter,  fool,  butter- 
heart?"  cried  Willis.  "I  thought  you  a  man, 
and  you  're  a  cur.  Ha !  ha  !  all 's  one  for  that ;" 
and  again  Willis  laughed,  and  pointed  scornfully 
at  St.  Giles,  as,  with  face  aghast,  he  walked  to 
the  further  end  of  the  court.  Willis  was  about  to 
follow  him,  when  he  was  accosted  by  one  of  the 
turnkeys. 

"  Master  Willis,  here  's  Mr.  Montecute  Craw- 
ley, the  lawyer,  come  to  talk  to  you  about  your 
defence.      He 's   in    a   gre.it   hurry ;    so,    if  you 


please,  you  must  make  haste  ;  he  's  so  much  to  do, 
he  can't  stay  for  nobody."  And  the  turnkey 
only  spoke  the  truth  of  the  exceeding  business  of 
Mr.  Montecute  Crawley,  to  whose  silver  tongue 
the  world  owed  the  liberty  of  many  a  ruffian. 
Happy  was  the  evil-doer,  whose  means  might 
purchase  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Montecute  Craw- 
ley !  There  was  no  man  at  the  bar  who  could  so 
completely  extract  the  stain  of  blood  from  a  mur- 
derer. Had  he  defended  Sawny  Bean,  dipped  a 
hundred  times  in  infanticide,  he  would  have  pre- 
sented him  to  the  bar  as  a  shepherd  with  the 
bloom  and  fragrance  of  Arcady  upon  him  !  Wor- 
thy man  !  What  a  constitution  had  Mr.  Monte- 
cute Crawley,  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  his 
own  feelings,  racked,  agonized,  as  they  always 
were,  for  his  innocent,  his  much-persecuted  client, 
the  homicide  or  highwayman  at  the  bar  !  Hap- 
pily his  emotion  was  always  so  very  natural,  and 
so  very  intense,  that  again  and  again  it  touched 
the  bosoms  of  the  jury,  who  could  not — simple 
creatures ! — but  believe  so  eloquent,  so  earnest  a 
gentleman,  when  he  not  only  vouched  for  the  in- 
nocence of  the  unfortunate  accused,  but  wept  a 
shower  of  tears  in  testimony  thereof.  Tears,  in 
fact,  were  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley's  great  wea- 
pons :  but  he  had  too  true  a  notion  of  their  value  to 
use  them  save  on  extraordinary  occasions.  With 
all  his  tenderness,  he  had  great  powers  of  self- 
restraint ;  and,  therefore,  never  dropt  a  tear  upon 
any  brief  that  brought  him  less  than  five  hundred 
guineas.  He  had  heard  of  "  the  luxury  of  woe," 
and  was  determined  that  with  him  at  least  the 
luxury  should  bear  its  proper  price.  His  coarse 
and  stony-hearted  brethren  at  the  bar,  had,  in  the 
envy  and  brutality  of  their  souls,  nicknamed  Mr. 
Montecute  Crawley,  the  watering-pot.  But  he — 
good,  silver-tongued  man  ! — heeded  not  the  miser- 
able jest.  He  talked  and  wept,  and  wept  and 
talked,  as  though  he  felt  assured  that  all  the 
world  believed  his  words  and  tears,  and  that  only 
the  angels  knew  them  to  be  false. 

And  Robert  Willis  was  now  to  interest  the 
sympathies  of  Mr.  Crawley,  who  had  been  paid 
the  full  weeping  price — the  fee  being,  as  a  jun- 
ior counsel  said,  up  to  water-mark.  The  pris- 
oner and  his  counsel  were  private  together  ;  and, 
as  the  accused  went  through  his  simple  tale,  it 
was  delightful  to  perceive  the  intelligence  that 
beamed  in  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley's  eye,  as 
though  he  spied  a  flaw,  no  wider  than  a  spider's 
thread,  in  the  indictment ;  and  then  for  a  moment 
he  would  place  his  ample  brow — writ  and  over- 
writ  with  so  many  acts  of  parliament — in  his 
snow-pure  hand,  meditating  a  legal  escape. 
"That's  enough,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  abruptly 
stopping  the  prisoner  :  "  I  've  made  up  my  mind  ; 
yes,  I  see  it  at  once  ;  an  alibi,  of  course  ;  an  alibi. 
You  were  at  the  dance  at  the  Lamb  and  Star  : 
you  've  witnesses — yes,  I  know — Mr.  Swag,  your 
attorney,  has  told  me  all,  and" — 

"And  you  think  1  shall  get  over  it?"  asked 
Willis,  looking  up  with  unabashed  face  at  his  de- 
fender. Mr.  Montecute  Crawley  slightly  nodded 
his  head  :  whereupon  the  prisoner,  with  grossest 
familiarity,  offered  his  hand.  Mr.  Crawley  knew 
what  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  his  profession  ; 
he,  therefore,  looked  frozenly  at  the  prisoner,  re- 
buking him  by  that  look  into  a  proper  sense  of 
his  infamy,  and  at  the  same  time  asserting  his 
own  forensic  consequence.  "Meant  no  offence, 
sir,"  said  the  reprobate,  "but  as  I  thought  we 
met  as  friends,  and  as  Master  Wattles  has  prom- 
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ised  to  come  down  well,  if  you  get  me  off,  why  I 
thought  we  might  as  well  shake  hands  on  the 
bargain." 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  with 
a  new  stock  of  majesty.  "  And  now  I  think  you 
have  told  me  all  ?  I  hope  so,  because  I  can  give 
no  further  time  to  see  you  ;  and  therefore  I  hope, 
for  your  sake,  I  now  know  all  ?  You  understand 
me?" 

Innocent  murderer — unsophisticated  assassin  ! 
He  did  not  understand  his  best  defender.  De- 
ceived by  what  he  thought  a  cordiality  of  voice,  a 
look  of  interest,  in  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley — and 
suddenly  feeling  that  it  would  doubtless  be  for 
his  own  especial  benefit  if  he  laid  bare  his  heart 
— that  black,  bad  thing — before  so  able,  so  excel- 
lent a  gentleman,  Robert  Willis  thought  that  he 
owed  him  every  confidence,  and  would,  there- 
fore, without  further  ceremony,  discharge  the 
debt.  "  Why,  no,  sir,"  he  said,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  prepared  to  be  praised  for  his  ingenuous- 
ness— "  no,  sir,  I  hav'  n't  told  you  all.  You  see, 
uncle — I  must  say  it — had  been  a  good  sort  of  old 
fellow  to  me  in  his  time  :  but  somehow,  he  got 
plaguy  cranky  of  late  ;  would  n't  come  down  with 
the  money  nohow.  And  I  put  it  to  you,  sir,  who 
know  what  life  is,  what 's  a  young  fellow  like 
me  to  do  without  money?  Well,  the  long  and 
short  of  it  is  this — I  shot  the  old  chap,  and  that 's 
the  truth." 

If  virtue  could  have  peeped  into  that  prison, 
could  at  that  moment  have  beheld  the  face  of  Mr. 
Montecute  Crawley,  would  she  not  have  em- 
braced, have  wept  over  her  champion,  even  as 
he  had  often  wept  for  her !  He  started  from  the 
confessed  homicide,  as  though  Cain  himself  had 
risen  beside  him.  "Scoundrel!  monster!  vil- 
lain," he  exclaimed  with  passion,  that  must  have 
been  genuine,  it  was  so  violent. 

"Bless  me!"  cried  the  prisoner.  "I  hope 
you  're  not  offended.  You  wanted  to  know  all, 
sir." 

"Not  that — not  that,  miscreant!"  and  Mr. 
Montecute  Crawley  paced  up  and  down  in  the 
very  greatest  distress.  "Monster!  I  leave  you 
to  your  fate  ;  I  '11  not  stain  my  hands  with  such  a 
brief.     No — never — never  ! ' ' 

"  You  '11  not  do  that,  sir,  I  'm  sure,"  said  the 
murderer.  "  Too  much  of  a  gentleman  for  that. 
'Specially  when  the  justice  has  come  down  so 
handsomely.  And  I  know  him  :  that 's  not  all 
he  '11  do,  if  you  get  me  off." 

"Get  you  off!"  cried  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley, 
with  a  disgust  that  did  the  very  highest  and  deep- 
est honor  to  his  heart.  "  What !  let  loose  a  wild 
beast — a  man-tiger  into  the  world.  Monster — 
miscreant — miscreant!"  With  all  Mr.  Craw- 
ley's enviable  command  of  abuse,  he  lacked  vitu- 
peration, wherewith  to  express  the  intensity  of 
his  loathing  ;  and  he  therefore  quitted  the  mur- 
derer with  a  look  of  inexpressible  scorn  ;  Robert 
Willis  having,  in  his  imagination,  the  very  clear- 
est view  of  the  gallows,  with  himself  in  the  cart, 
wending  to  his  inevitable  destination.  He  was 
given  up  by  that  miracle  of  an  orator,  Mr.  Monte- 
cute Crawley,  and  there  was  nothing  left  him  but 
the  hangman. 

Ingenuous  Robert  Willis — unsophisticated  hom- 
icide !  Little  knew  that  simple  murderer  the 
magnanimity  of  the  lawyer,  who  would  forget  the 
imprudence  of  the  blood-shedder,  in  pity  for  the 
erring  fellow-creature.-  Besides,  Mr.  Montecute 
Crawley,  in  his  great  respect  for  the  intellectual 


cravings  of  the  public,  could  not  consent  to  de- 
prive a  crowded  court  of  his  expected  speech : 
an  oration  that,  as  he  knew,  would  impart  very 
considerable  enjoyment  to  his  auditors,  and,  pos- 
sibly, achieve  a  lasting  glory  for  himself.  There- 
fore, possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  the  prisoner's 
crime,  it  would  be  the  business,  the  pride  of  Mr. 
Crawley  to  array  him  in  a  garb  of  innocence  : 
though  everlastingly  stained  with  blood,  it  would 
be  the  fame  of  the  orator  to  purify  the  assassin, 
returning  him  back  to  the  world  snow-white  and 
sweetened.  And,  with  this  determination,  when 
the  day  of  trial  came,  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley 
entered  the  court,  amidst  the  flattering  admiration 
of  all  assembled.  What  a  solemn  man  he  looked  ! 
What  a  champion  of  truth — what  an  earnest  ora- 
tor in  the  cause  of  innocence — with  every  line  in 
his  face  a  swelling  lie  ! 

And  the  day  of  trial  came.  St.  James  sat  upon 
the  bench  in  close  neighborhood  to  the  judge. 
The  court  was  crowded.  Ladies  had  dressed 
themselves  as  for  a  gala ;  and  when  the  prisoner, 
habited  with  scrupulous  neatness,  appeared  at  the 
bar,  there  was  a  murmur  from  the  fair  that  at 
once  acquitted  so  handsome,  so  finely-made  a  man, 
of  such  a  naughty  crime.  It  was  impossible  that 
with  such  a  face — such  very  fine  eyes — such 
wavy,  silken  hair,  and  above  all  with  such  a  self- 
assuring  smile — it  was  impossible  that  such  a 
creature  could  be  stained  with  an  old  man's  blood. 
And  then  the  gentlewomen  looked  from  the  pris- 
oner to  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and  now  beheld  in 
his  sweet  gravity,  his  beautiful  composure,  an 
assurance  that  he — that  eloquent  and  sympathetic 
pleader — was  possessed  as  with  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  soul,  of  the  guiltlessness  of  that  op- 
pressed, that  handsome  young  man,  and  would 
therefore  plead  with  the  voice  and  sublime  fervor 
of  a  superior  spirit  for  the  accused  at  the  bar. 
Men  of  every  degree  thronged  the  court.  The 
gentry,  the  yeomen,  the  rustics  of  the  county; 
all  prepossessed  for  the  prisoner.  And  many 
were  the  greetings  and  shakings  of  the  hand  ex- 
changed with  the  prisoner's  kinsman,  Justice 
Wattles,  who  tried  to  look  hopeful,  and  to  speak 
of  the  trial  as  nothing  more  than  a  ceremony, 
necessary  to  stop  the  mouth  of  slanderous  wicked- 
ness. And  so,  restless  and  inwardly  sick  at  heart 
and  trembling,  the  justice  looked  smilingly  about 
the  court ;  but  strangely  enough,  never  looked  at 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  The  prisoner  gazed 
searchingly  at  the  jury,  and  his  eyes  brightened, 
when  he  saw  that  Simon  Blink,  landlord  of  the 
Lamb  and  Star,  was  foreman  of  tbe  twelve. 

The  trial  began.  One  witness  swore  that  in 
the  evening  of  the  murder  he  heard  a  gun  fired  ; 
and  immediately  he  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
rush  from  the  direction  of  Cow  Meadow.  The 
ball  had  been  extracted  from  the  murdered  man, 
and  found  to  fit  a  gun,  the  prisoner's  property, 
subsequently  discovered  in  the  farm-house.  Every 
face  in  the  court — even  the  face  of  Mr.  Montecute 
Crawley — fell,  darkened  at  the  direct,  straight- 
forward evidence  of  the  witness.  He  was  then 
handed  over  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  prisoner's 
counsel.  What  awful  meaning  possessed  his 
features,  when  he  rose  to  turn  inside  out  the  wit- 
ness !  What  lightning  in  his  eye — what  a  weight 
of  scorn  at  his  lip— what  thunder  in  his  voice,  ter- 
rifying and  confounding  the  simple  man  who  had 
spoken  a  simple  truth.  Poor  fellow  !  in  a  few 
minutes  he  knew  not  what  he  had  spoken  ;  his 
senses  were  distraught,  lost ;  he  would  scarcely  to 
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himself  answer  for  his  own  consciousness,  so  much 
was  he  bewildered,  flung  about,  made  nothing  of 
by  that  tremendous  man,  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley. 

"  Answer  me,  sir,"  thundered  the  indignant 
counsel ;  "  were  you  never  in  gaol  for  felony ! 
Answer,  sir." 

The  man  paused  for  a  moment.  He  never  had 
been  in  gaol  for  felony — Mr.  Crawley  knew  that 
well  enough — nevertheless  the  question  was  put 
with  such  vehement  confidence,  that,  honest  man 
as  lie  was,  the  witness  was  for  a  time  unable  to 
answer.  At  length  he  ventured  to  reply  that  he 
never  had  been  so  imprisoned ;  which  reply  he 
again  and  again  repeated,  warned  by  his  counsel — 
as  by  the  trumpet  of  judgment — that  he  was  upon 
his  oath. 

"And  you've  never  been  caught  poaching — 
come,  I  shall  get  something  out  of  you  !  Speak 
up,  sir !  Upon  your  oath — have  you  never  been 
caught  setting  wires  for  hares?"  roared  Mr. 
Crawley. 

"  Never,  sir,"  stammered  the  witness.  "  Never 
caught  in  my  life." 

"Ha!  you've  been  lucky,  then,  my  fine  fel- 
low," said  the  counsel.  "You  haven't  been 
caught,  that's  what  you  mean,  eh?"  And  at 
this  humorous  distinction,  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley 
laughed — the  prisoner,  out  of  gratitude  to  his 
.champion,  laughed — all  men  in  the  court  laughed, 
and  the  pretty  ladies  giggled.  Assuredly  there 
is  no  place  in  which  the  very  smallest  joke  goes 
so  far  as  in  a  court  of  justice.  There,  a  farthing's 
worth  of  wit  is  often  taken  as  though  it  were  an 
ingot.  And,  accepted  after  such  value,  Mr.  Mon- 
tecute Crawley  was  a  tremendous  wit.  "I  be- 
lieve, sir," — he  continued — "come,  sir,  leave  off 
twiddling  your  thumbs  and  look  .at  me — I  believe 
you've  been  mixed  up  a  little  in  smuggling? 
Come,  you  don't  think  there 's  much  harm  in 
that?  You  know  how  to  run  a  tub  or  two,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  answered  the  witness  with  new 
confidence. 

"Bless  me!"  cried  Mr.  Crawley,  "you're  a 
very  innocent  gentleman — very  innocent,  indeed." 
And  then  with  much  indignation  at  the  unspotted 
character  of  the  witness,  he  thundered,  "  Get 
down,  sir  !"  Now  this  seeming  uncharitableness 
was,  it  may  be  hoped,  very  repulsive  to  the  kindly 
nature  of  Mr.  Crawley ;  but  what  he  did,  he  did 
for  the  benefit  of  his  client.  To  serve  his  client  it 
was — he  held  the  obligation  as  his  forensic  creed 
— it  was  his  duty  to  paint  every  witness  against 
him  the  blackest  black,  that  the  suffering,  ill-used 
man  at  the  bar  might  stand  out  in  candid  relief  to 
the  moral  darkness  frowning  against  him.  Poor 
Mr.  Crawley !  In  his  heart  of  hearts,  it  was  to 
him  a  great  sorrow  that,  for  the  interest  of  his 
client,  he  was  sometimes  compelled  to  wear  his 
gown,  the  solemn  robe  of  the  champion  of  truth, 
as  the  privileged  garment,  holding  safe  the  coward 
and  the  bully.  He  was  a  gentleman — a  most  per- 
fect gentleman — with  an  almost  effeminate  sense 
of  honor  when — his  gown  was  off.  But  when  he 
robed  himself,  he  knew  that  there  might  be  dirty 
work  to  do,  and  if  it  must  be  done,  why,  he  did  it 
as  though  he  loved  it. 

All  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  save  one, 
had  been  examined  ;  and  the  prisoner  looked  about 
him  with  blither  looks :  and  there  was  an  inter- 
change of  triumphant  glances  between  himself  and 
■valued  old  cronies  in  court,  that  plainly  said, 
"  All 's  right ;"  when  St.  Giles  was  called.    Then 


the  prisoner  bit  his  lip,  and  impatiently  struck  his 
fist  upon  the  spikes  in  the  front  of  the  bar,  and 
then  with  a  hard  smile — as  at  his  folly,  his  absence 
of  mind — wrapt  his  handkerchief  about  his  bleed- 
ing hand.  It  was  nothing — a  mere  moment  of 
absurd  forgetfulness.  How  could  he  be  so  ridicu- 
lous ! 

St.  Giles  was  sworn.  There  was  something 
strange  and  solemn  in  that  miserable  face  ;  marked 
and  lined  as  it  was  with  a  sad  history.  The  man 
had  been  well-fed,  well-lodged,  though  in  a  gaol. 
Imprisoned  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  he  had 
nevertheless  tasted  of  comforts  that,  until  the 
crime  of  poverty  and  destitution  was  put  upon  him, 
he  had  not  for  many  a  season,  known  ;  and  yet 
he  looked  harassed,  weary,  and  wasted.  Poor 
wretch  !  He  had  long  wrestled  with  himself.  He 
felt  that  he  was  cursed  with  knowledge  of  a  secret 
forced'  upon  him.  It  was  another  of  the  many 
unearned  wrong3  that  blighted  him.  He  hated 
himself  that  he  had  been  brought  to  stand  in  that 
court  an  accuser  of  that  man  at  the  bar ; — he  had 
fought  against  the  feeling  that  had  urged  him  to 
tell  all — and  then,  in  the  dead  of  night,  a  voice 
would  cry  in  his  ear,  "  Murder — murder  !  remem- 
ber, it  is  murder!  base,  bad,  most  unnatural  mur- 
der!"— and  so,  as  he  thought,  to  lift  a  load  from 
his  heart,  he  demanded  to  be  taken  to  the  keeper 
of  the  gaol ;  and  then  to  him — solemnly  admonish- 
ed by  the  prison  chaplain — he  narrated  the  terrible 
story  that,  in  his  hour  of  mad  defiance,  Robert 
Willis  had  told  his  fellow-prisoner.  That  confes- 
sion made,  St.  Giles  felt  himself  a  wretch,  a  trai- 
tor to  the  man  who  had  put  the  secret  on  him  ;  he 
would  have  given  worlds  to  recall  the  story  told  ; 
it  was  impossible.  He  had  told  all.  And  in  open 
court,  he  would  be  summoned  to  meet,  eye  to  eye, 
the  prisoner ;  would  be  required  to  rehearse  a 
tale  that  should  make  that  man,  smiling  so  full  of 
health  and  strength  at  the  bar,  a  clod  of  earth. 
It  was  these  thoughts  that  had  cut  themselves  in 
the  face  of  St.  Giles  :  it  was  these  thoughts  that, 
like  poison,  struck  a  coldness  at  his  heart ;  made 
him  tremble,  and  look  a  most  forlorn  and  guilty 
wretch,  when  called  upon  to  tell  his  story. 

He  told  all  he  knew.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar 
had  confessed  to  him  that,  stung  by  the  unwilling- 
ness of  his  uncle  to  feed  his  means,  he  had  killed 
the  old  man ;  at  such  an  hour,  with  such  an  in- 
strument. More  ;  he  had  robbed  him,  and  had 
hidden  the  dead  man's  pocket-book  somewhere 
near  Pinkton's  Corner.  The  prisoner  had  dropt 
a  ring — it  had  always  been  too  large  for  him — as 
he  feared  upon  the  spot  where  the  old  man  fell. 

And  then  St.  Giles  was  cross-examined,  anato- 
mized, torn  to  pieces  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner.  A  very  fewT  minutes,  and  so  potent  was 
the  scorn,  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Crawley,  that 
St.  Giles  stood  before  the  court  the  vilest  of  the 
vile  of  men  ;  a  human  reptile — a  moral  blotch  ;  a 
shame  upon  the  race  of  Adam.  The  whole  court 
looked  upon  him  with  wondering  eyes— a  monster 
of  wickedness.  And  St.  Giles  felt  the  ignominy  ; 
it  pierced  him  like  a  sword,  yet  with  calm,  unal- 
tered looks  he  met  the  hatred  of  all  around  him. 

And  with  the  testimony  of  St.  Giles  closed  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution.  Twenty  witnesses 
for  the  prisoner  proved  that  it  was  impossible  he 
could  have  been  near  Cow  Meadow  at  the  time 
of  the  murder  :  no  ;  he  was  at  a  merry-making  at 
the  Lamb  and  Star.  Again,  every  inch  of  Pink- 
ton's  Corner  had  been  searched,  and  there  was  no 
pocket-book  :  another  proof— if  such  indeed  were 
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needed — of  the  diabolic  malice  of  St.  Giles,  who, 
it  was  plain,  to  cloak  his  own  infamy  with  some 
small  credit,  hoped  to  destroy  the  prisoner.  Mr. 
Montecute  Crawley  had  been  exceedingly  moved 
by  this  tremendous  evidence  of  the  iniquity  of 
man  :  whilst  cross-examining  St.  Giles,  the  coun- 
sel, touching  upon  what  he  termed  the  apocryphal 
pocket-book,  had  wept ;  yes,  had  suffered  large 
round  tears  to  "  course  down  his  innocent  nose," 
to  the  lively  concern  of  the  court;  and,  more 
especially,  to  the  emotion  of  many  ladies,  who 
wept  in  sympathy  with  that  sweet  man — that  soft- 
hearted barrister. 

The  judge  summed  up  the  evidence  ;  and  the 
jury,  after  the  pause  of  perhaps  two  minutes — 
their  verdict  was  already  smiling  in  their  faces — 
through  their  ready  foreman,  Simon  Blink,  ac- 
quitted the  prisoner.  Robert  Willis  was — Not 
Guilty  !  What  a  shout  rose  from  the  court.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  judge  looked  angrily  around 
him  :  there  was  another  huzza  ;  another,  and  an- 
other. Friends  and  neighbors  shook  each  other 
by  the  hand;  and  all  blessed  the  admirable  Mr. 
Grawley,  the  excellent  judge,  the  upright  and 
most  manly  jury  !  The  hubbub  suddenly  ceased  : 
and  wherefore !  Men  were  touched  into  respect- 
ful silence  ;  and  why?  Oh,  the  scene  was  most  im- 
pressive ;  for  Mr.  Justice  Wattles — an  old,  and 
most  respectable  magistrate — entered  the  prison- 
er's dock  ;  and  there,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  em- 
braced his  innocent  kinsman — folded  to  his  heart 
the  pure,  the  spotless,  the  acquitted.  And  then 
Robert  Willis  left  the  goal ;  and  the  multitude 
without  shouted  their  sympathy  and  gratitude. 

St.  Giles  remained  within  the  prison.  His 
term  of  captivity  was  ended  ;  yet,  out  of  compas- 
sion for  his  misery,  the  governor  would  permit 
him  to  remain  until  night-fall,  when  he  might  de- 
part unseen.  Did  he  show  himself  in  open  day — 
such  was  the  belief  of  the  people  of  the  goal — the 
mob  would  tear  him  piecemeal.  He  had  tried  to 
hang  an  innocent  man ;  would  have  shed  the 
blood  of  the  noblest  creature  in  the  county  ;  and 
burning  alive  was  a  fate  too  good  for  him.  And 
thus  St.  Giles  was  spurned  and  execrated.  Shut 
up  with  felons,  he  was  shunned  by  them  as  some- 
thing monstrous  ;  a  demon,  for  whom  they  had  no 
words  save  those  of  cursing  and  contempt.  St. 
Giles,  with  a  crushed  heart,  walked  the  court- 
yard. A  few  paces  were  tacitly  allowed  him  by 
his  fellow-prisoners;  and  he  walked,  in  misery, 
apart  from  all.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer's 
evening,  and  he  paused,  and  with  glassy,  vacant 
eye,  surveyed  a  swarm  of  insects  dancing  and 
whirling  in  that  brief,  bright  world  of  theirs,  a 
sunbeam  in  a  gaol.  "  A  gentleman  wants  to 
speak  to  you,"  said  one  of  the  turnkeys,  looking 
contemptuously  at  the  witness  for  the  crown. 
"Come  this  way."  St.  Giles  obeyed  the  order, 
and  entering  the  body  of  the  prison,  found  there 
his  former  benefactor,  young  St.  James. 

"  You  are  the  man  who  gave  evidence  against 
the  person  tried  to-day  for  murder,"  said  St. 
James. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  and  I  spoke  the  truth  :  the  very 
words  the  man  said  to  me,  I — " 

"It  is  no  matter.  I  did  not  send  for  you  on 
that  bad  business.  You  and  I  have  met  before ! 
How  is  it  that  I  find  you  in  this  place?" 

"I  had  no  place  to  lay  my  head  in — not  a 
penny,  only  what  your  honor's  goodness  gave  me, 
to  buy  a  crumb  ;  and  so  for  that  reason,  after  I  'd 
been  hauled  up,  as  they  said,  for  killing  a  man 


that  was  afterwards  found  alive,  they  sent  me 
here.  But  bless  yon,  kind  gentleman  !  for  your 
goodness  to  me.  I  hav'  n't  been  without  doing 
wrong  in  my  time,  sir,  I  know  that :  but  the 
world,  sir,  hasn't  dealt  kindly  with  me,  nohow  ; 
it  hasn't,  indeed,  sir." 

"Where  do  you  come  from?"  asked  St. 
James. 

"  I  come,  sir,  from" — and  St.  Giles  stammered 
— "  I  come  from  abroad." 

"And  you  are  willing  to  earn  honest  bread? 
Is  it  so?"  said  his  lordship. 

"Oh,  sir!"  cried  St.  Giles,  "if  I  might  only 
have  the  chance  !  But  it 's  a  hard  case  to  put  a 
man  a — a  hard  case  to  deny  a  miserable  cretur 
honest  bread,  and  then  if  he  don't  starve  without  a 
word,  like  a  rat  in  a  hole,  to  send  him  here  to  gaol. 
I  say  it,  sir  ;  I  've  had  my  sins — God  pardon  'em 
— but  I  've  been  roughly  treated,  sir ;  roughly 
treated." 

"I  hope  to  think  so,"  said  St.  James.  "1 
may  be  wrong  ;  but  what  1  have  seen  of  you  to- 
day induces  me  to  trust  you.  I  want  to  know 
nothing  of  your  history  ;  nothing  of  the  past.  All 
I  expect  is  an  honest  future.  If  you  can  promise 
this,  you  shall  enter  my  service,  and  so  stand  up- 
right again  in  the  world." 

"  I  do  promise,  sir — with  all  my  heart  and  soul 
— with  all" — but  the  poor  fellow  could  speak  no 
more  ;  tears  poured  down  his  face  ;  tears  choked 
his  speech. 

"  Here  is  money.  Get  yourself  decent  cover- 
ing, and  make  your  way  to  London.  When 
there,  present  yourself  at  my  house.  Send  this 
card  to  me,  and  I  will  see  what  may  be  done  for 
you  ;  remember,  I  depend  upon  your  good  resolu- 
tion, that  I  may  not  be  laughed  at  for  hiring  a 
servant  from  a  gaol."  With  these  words,  St. 
James  quitted  the  prison,  leaving  St.  Giles  be- 
wildered, lost  in  happiness.  He  glanced  at  the 
card,  saw  the  name — the  name  of  that  noble,  gra- 
cious boy,  who  had  before  preserved  him — and 
the  poor  convict  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  with  a 
grateful,  bursting  heart  prayed  for  his  protector. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  brief  space,  shift  the  scene  to 
the  Lamb  and  Star.  It  was  ten  at  night,  and  the 
house  was  crammed  with  revellers,  all  met  to  cel- 
ebrate the  triumph  of  injured  innocence — to  drink 
and  drink  to  the  attested  purity  of  Robert  Willis. 
What  stories  were  told  of  his  spirit,  his  address, 
his  gallantry  ! — how  often,  too,  were  curses  called 
down  upon  the  head  of  him  who  would  have  spilt 
such  guiltless  blood  ! — how  often  did  the  drinkers 
wish  they  had  St.  Giles  among  them,  that  they 
might  tear  him  to  bits — yes,  limb  him  for  his  in- 
famy !  And  ere  the  night  passed  they  had  their 
wish  ;  for  St.  Giles  entered  the  Lamb  and  Star, 
and  called  with  the  confidence  of  a  customer  about 
him.  But  who  was  to  know  St.  Giles  in  the 
neatly-dressed,  trim-looking  groom — the  tall, 
clean -faced  looking  young  fellow — that  took  his 
mug  of  ale  from  the  hands  of  Becky,  and  nodded 
so  smilingly  at  her?  True  it  is,  the  girl  stared  ; 
the  blood  rushed  about  her  face  ;  and  darting  from 
the  room,  she  cried  to  herself,  "  It  is — it  is  !  the 
Lord  preserve  us"- — but  Becky  looked  with  wo- 
manly eyes,  and  remembered  the  ragged  outcast 
in  the  spruce  serving-man.  In  a  few  moments 
she  returned  to  the  room,  and  whilst  she  affected 
to  give  change  to  St.  Giles,  she  said  in  a  low, 
agitated  voice — "  I  know  you — they  '11  know  you, 
too,  soon  ;  and  then  they  '11  have  your  life  :  go 
away :  if   you    love — if   you   love    yourself   go 
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away !  What  a  man  you  are  !  What  brings  you 
here?" 

"Just  this  little  remembrance,"  said  St.  Giles, 
"  for  you  got  yourself  into  trouble  for  helping  me  : 
just  this  odd  little  matter;  keep  it  for  my  sake, 
wench,"  and  he  placed  a  little  silken  huswife  in 
her  hand. 

"  Law  !"  said  Becky,  "  I  did  n't  do  nothing  for 
you  that  I  would  n't  ha'  done  for  anybody  else  ; 
still  I  will  keep  this,  anyhow  ;"  and  Becky  again 
blushing,  again  ran  from  the  room.  At  the  same 
moment,  there  was  a  shout  outside  the  house  of 
"  Master  Willis — Master  Willis,"  and  loud  and 
long  were  the  huzzas  that  followed.  The  door 
was  flung  open,  and  Willis,  franticly  drunk,  rush- 
ed in,  followed  by  several  of  his  companions,  who 
with  him  had  celebrated  the  triumph  of  the  day. 
Willis  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  called  for 
"a  thousand  bowls  of  punch" — and  then  he 
would  have  a  song — and  then  he  would  have  all 
the  village  girls  roused  up,  and  dance  the  night 
through. 

Great  was  the  respect  felt  by  the  landlord  of 
the  Lamb  and  Star  for  Mr.  Willis  :  nevertheless, 
the  tumult  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  Blink,  with 


bending  back,  and  in  the  very  softest  voice,  begged 
of  his  honor  not  to  insist  upon  a  dance  so  late  at 
night.  Willis,  with  a  death-pale  face,  his  hair  dis- 
ordered— his  eyes  stupidly  rolling — glared  and 
hiccupped,  and  snapt  his  fingers  at  the  nose  of  the 
landlord. 

"Now,  squire,  do  be  advised,  do  indeed — 
you  '11  hurt  your  health,  squire,  if  you  've  any 
more  to-night,  I  know  you  will,"  said  Blink. 

"You  know!"  shouted  Willis — "  Mughead  ! 
what  do  you  know  ?  Yes — ha !  ha  !  ha  ! — 
you  're  a  pretty  conjurer,  you  are.  You  know  ! 
Ha !  you  were  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  I  be- 
lieve? A  pretty  foreman — a  precious  jury  !  And 
you  found  me  Not  Guilty  !  Fool  !  nincompoop — 
ass !  Here — I  want  to  say  something  to  you. 
Closer — a  little  closer."  Blink  approached  still 
nearer  to  the  drunken  madman,  when  the  ruffian 
spat  in  the  landlord's  face ;  he  then  roared  a 
laugh,  and  shouted — "  that  for  you  !  I  killed  the 
old  fellow — I  did  it — damn  me,  I  did  it."  And 
the  wretch,  trying  to  rise  from  his  chair,  fell 
prostrate  to  the  ground  ;  whilst  all  in  the  room 
shrunk  with  horror  from  the  self-denounced  homi- 
cide. 


Invention. — This  is,  emphatically  and  preemi- 
nently, the  age  of  invention  ;  and  "  rumors"  of 
invention  abound,  of  course,  in  the  ordinary  mul- 
tiple ratio.  One  of  these  attributes  to  M.  Daguerre 
a  discovery  "  almost  as  wonderful,"  according  to 
the  journals  which  report  it,  "  as  that  to  which 
his  name  has  been  given."  To  us,  it  seems  still 
more  wonderful,  according  to  the  terms  in  which 
it  is  stated.  M.  Daguerre  having,  by  his  former 
invention,  induced  Nature  to  save  the  labor  of 
man,  by  doing,  herself,  the  work  of  the  artist,  has 
now,  it  seems,  by  way  of  compensation,  hit  upon 
a  process  which  teaches  man  to  shorten  the  labor, 
and  anticipate  the  results,  of  Nature.  The  dis- 
covery in  question,  it  is  averred,  enables  him  to 
give  to  a  young  tree,  in  three  months,  the  same 
development  as  has  hitherto  required  as  many 
years. — A  New  York  journal  has  a  scheme  for 
bringing  that  city,  for  the  purposes  of  verbal  com- 
munication, within  an  hour's  distance  of  the  coast 
of  England.  The  agent,  of  course,  is^the  electric 
telegraph.  In  spite  of  very  obvious  objections 
which  present  themselves  to  the  realization  of 
such  a  scheme — as,  for  instance,  the  certainty  of 
the  wire  breaking  by  its  own  weight,  and  the 
rather  appalling  cost  and  labor  of  every  now  and 
then  seeking  the  fracture,  and  recovering  the 
parts,  in  the  depths  of  the  wide  ocean — it  is  inge- 
nious and  plausible  ;  and  a  very  great  improvement 
both  on  the  spirit  and  power  in  which  an  imperial 
dreamer,  of  old,  flung  chains  into  the  sea.  All 
the  conquests  of  the  passions  which  history  records 
fade  into  insignificance  before  the  magnificent 
march  and  grand  and  enduring  acquisitions  of 
science  in  these  latter  times ;  and  such  a  victory 
over,  and  captivity  of,  the  old  material  power  that 
kept  the  races  of  the  world  apart,  though,  in  the 
Persian's  case,  the  very  idlest  fancy  that  ever 
entered  the  brain  of  a  crowned  madman,  is  yet, 
probably,  within  the  resources  of  the  great  mon- 
arch of  the  modern  world, — and  some  day,  per- 
haps, to  be  achieved. 

Air  Engine. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
June  10. — The  paper  read  was  by  Mr.  J.  Stirling, 
and  described  an  Air  Engine,  invented  by  his 
brother  and  himself.    The  movements  are  founded 


upon  the  well-known  pneumatic  principle,  that  air 
has  its  bulk  or  pressure  increased  or  diminished  in 
proportion  as  its  temperature  is  raised  or  lowered. 
The  application  of  this  principle  was  exemplified 
by  drawings,  and  a  model  exhibiting  a  machine 
composed  of  two  strong  tight  air  vessels,  con- 
nected with  the  opposite  ends  of  a  vertical  cylin- 
der, in  which  a  piston  works  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. Within  these  air  vessels  are  suspended  two 
air-tight  vessels,  or  plungers,  filled  wiih  non-con- 
ducting substances,  and  attached  to  the  opposite 
extremities  of  a  beam,  capable  of  moving  up  and 
down  alternately,  to  the  extent  of  one  fifth  of  the 
depth  of  the  air  vessels.  By  this  motion  of  the 
plunger,  the  air  which  is  in  a  heated  state  below 
is  moved  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vessels,  and  in 
its  transit  traverses  a  series  of  vertical  capillary 
passages  between  three  matallic  plates,  which  ab- 
sorb the  major  part  of  the  caloric.  The  remainder 
is  taken  up  by  a  refrigerator  of  tubes  filled  with 
water.  The  air  at  the  heated  end  is  about  700 
degrees,  and  has  a  proportionate  pressure  ;  when 
it  arrives  at  the  cooled  end  it  is  reduced  to  about 
150  degrees,  and  the  pressure  diminished  to  a 
corresponding  extent.  Therefore,  as  the  internal 
vessels  move  in  opposite  directions,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  the  pressure  of  the  condensed  air  in 
one  vessel  is  increased,  while  that  of  the  other  is 
diminished.  A  difference  of  pressure  is  thus  pro- 
duced upon  the  opposite  ends  of  the  piston,  and 
a  reciprocating  motion  results,  which  communi- 
cates through  a  beam,  connecting  rodr  crank,  and 
fly-wheel  to  the  machinery  when  driven.  Ma- 
chines on  this  principle  were  stated  to  have  been 
worked,  for  some  years  past,  at  Dundee,  with 
considerable  saving  of  fuel,  as  compared  to  a 
steam-engine  of  similar  power,  and  doing  the 
same  work.  It  is  now  proposed  to  adapt  it  to 
marine  purposes,  to  which,  from  its  simplicity 
and  slight  expenditure  of  fuel,  it  appeared  well 
fitted. 

Another  Young  One. — A  new  journal  has 
been  started  at  New  York,  called  "  Young 
America."  We  believe  the  principles  it  advocates 
are — universal  repudiation,  mint-juleps,  no  taxes, 
and  a  tarnation  thrashing  to  all  the  world. — Punch. 
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From  the  National  Intelligencer. 
Paris,  August  2,  1845. 

In  August  of  last  year  the  French  Minister  of 
Commerce  deputed  Monsieur  Legentil,  an  eminent 
manufacturer,  to  inspect  the  exhibition  of  manu- 
factures at  Berlin.  He  extended  his  personal  in- 
quiries to  the  factories,  particularly  of  the  metals 
of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the  provinces  of  the 
Rhine.  He  repaired  likewise  to  the  fair  of  Leip- 
sic,  to  study  all  varieties  and  learn  prices.  His 
official  report  to  the  minister  is  copious,  able,  and 
minutely  instructive.  On  the  whole,  he  concludes 
that  the  German  products  of.manual  industry  are 
cheaper  than  the  French,  but  that  the  latter  have 
the  advantage  in  the  greater  number  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  machinery.  Germany  provides  herself 
with  French  machines,  directors,  foremen,  chem- 
ists, and  designers.  Legentil  found  everywhere 
Frenchmen  at  the  head  of  the  celebrated  factories, 
engines,  silk,  cotton  spinning,  flax,  and  so  forth. 
German  industry  prefers  economy  to  finish,  quality, 
or  elegance,  in  merchandize.  The  wages  of  the 
German  operative  are  lower,  his  food  is  inferior, 
his  efficiency  behind  the  French.  He  lives  chiefly 
on  rye  bread  and  potatoes  ;  gets  little  beer,  never 
wine,  and  three  fourths  of  the  workmen  are  unac- 
quainted with  meat.  Prussia  has  strict  laws  in 
favor  of  children  in  factories,  and  they  are  rigidly 
enforced,  especially  in  regard  to  daily  education. 
In  Saxony,  where  no  such  laws  exist,  there  is, 
however,  much  tenderness  of  treatment  with  regu- 
lar instruction.  According  to  the  report,  sub- 
stantial nourishment  is  the  proper  means  of  ability 
to  work  well  and  long  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
In  the  United  States  the  operative  possesses  all 
that  should  give  superiority.  The  King  of  Prussia 
has  established  a  seminary  or  convent  for  lay  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  for  the  service  of  the  hospitals  ; 
also,  an  institute  for  the  training  of  stage  players, 
who  may  render  the  drama  in  Berlin  the  highest 
of  the  continent.  The  Paris  Commerce  charges 
the  Prussian  government  with  designing  and  using 
the  Zoll-Verein  as  one  of  its  expedients  for  supre- 
macy over  all  the  German  communities.  Accord- 
ing to  that  journal  the  League  is  to  be  represented 
abroad  only  by  Prussian  ministers  and  consuls.  I 
am  struck  by  the  following  editorial  paragraph 
of  the  London  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  29th 
ultimo  : 

"  The  proceedings  of  the  Diet  of  the  Confede- 
rated Germanic  States,  constituting  the  Zoll- 
Verein,  now  assembled  at  Carlsruhe,  are  watched 
by  the  other  European  powers  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  from  the  known  determination, 
on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  those  states,  to 
use  all  their  influence  to  effect  material  alterations 
in  the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  Union.  On  the  one 
hand,  France  looks  with  jealousy  to  the  designs 
of  the  wine  growers  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle, 
and  those  of  the  silk  manufacturers  of  Dusseldorf ; 
while  England  watches  with  equal  anxiety  the 
efforts  of  the  iron-masters  of  Bavaria  and  Silesia, 
and  of  the  cotton-spinners  of  Saxony  and  Prussia, 
all  of  whom  are  urgently  demanding  increased 
protection  to  their  respective  pursuits,  and,  as  it 
appears,  with  greater  chance  of  success  than  on 
any  former  occasion  ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
every  year  has  added  materially  to  the  influence 
of  the  manufacturing  classes,  until  it  has  become 
difficult  any  longer  to  resist  their  demands.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  the  general  tendency  of 
public  opinion  throughout  Germany  has  for  some 


time  past  been  favorably  inclining  towards  the  pro- 
tective system. 

"  Our  perseverance  in  maintaining  our  almost 
prohibitory  corn  and  timber  duties,  has,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  thrown  so  much  power  into  the  hands  of 
that  party  in  Germany,  who,  pointing  to  our 
policy,  advocate  the  exclusion  of  foreign  manu- 
factures, under  the  pretence  of  creating  a  home- 
market  for  their  own  produce,  that  there  is  little 
doubt  a  considerable  increase  of  duties  will  now 
be  imposed  on  the  leading  articles  of  English 
manufacture." 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Thiers  History  of  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
multitudes  since  the  emission  of  it  on  the  16th 
ultimo.  The  journals  abound  with  puffs ;  as  yet 
no  searching  and  stringent  criticism  has  appeared. 
I  have  gone  through  it,  and  found  the  same  proper- 
ties as  in  the  foregoing  three  ;  a  skilful  choice  and 
distribution  of  matter,  a  cogent,  easy,  lucid  diction, 
and  the  exhibition  of  events,  motives,  and  charac- 
ters best  adapted  to  flatter  the  pride  and  predilec- 
tions of  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen. 
The  legitimists  take  umbrage  ;  the  relatives  of 
some  of  his  personages  remonstrate;  rectifications 
come  forth,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  work  has  the 
success  expected.  So  far,  Napoleon  is  nearly  a 
perfect  hero  ;  in  this  volume  he  is  ingeniously 
acquitted  of  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
and  nearly  all  blame  cast  on  the  weakness  of  the 
British  (Addington)  cabinet,  and  the  extreme  re- 
pugnance of  all  parties  in  England  to  evacuate  or 
relinquish  Malta.  No  more  instructive  narration 
or  explanation  of  the  secularization  has  been  fur- 
nished :  the  expedition  to  St.  Domingo  under 
General  Leclerc,  its  operations,  first  success,  and 
final  ruin  are  exceedingly  well  told  :  what  a  fero- 
cious contest  on  both  sides,  negro  and  white  ;  what 
a  sacrifice  on  such  a  field  of  veteran  troops,  suf- 
ficient in  number  and  prowess  to  conquer  Italy  or 
capture  Vienna  anew  !  It  is  not  the  Toussaint 
Louverture  of  Miss  Martineau  who  figures  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Thiers.  In  book  sixteen  he  relates 
how  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  A 
summary  version  of  the  text  may  not  be  unaccep- 
table for  the  Intelligencer  :  "  When  a  renewal  of 
the  war  with  England  seemed  no  longer  doubtful, 
all  the  colonizing  dreams  of  the  First  Consul 
vanished.  His  resolution  in  respect  to  Louisiana 
was  instantly  formed.  I  will  not  attempt  to  keep 
(said  he  to  one  of  his  ministers)  a  province  which 
would  not  be  secure  in  our  hands,  which,  perhaps, 
would  embroil  me  with  the  Americans,  or  create  a 
coolness  on  their  side.  On  the  contrary,  I  will 
turn  it  to  account  to  attach  them  to  me,  to  create  a 
quarrel  between  them  and  the  English,  and  I  will 
raise  up  for  England  enemies  who  will  one  day 
revenge  us,  if  we  should  not  be  able  to  revenge 
ourselves.  My  resolution  is  settled.  As  the 
Americans  have  no  territory  to  give  me  in  ex- 
change for  Louisiana,  I  will  sell  it  to  them  for  a 
sum  that  may  pay  the  expenses  of  an  extraordi- 
nary armament  against  Great  Britain  herself." 
"  Thus,"  adds  the  historian,  "  did  the  Americans 
acquire  from  France  that  vast  region  which  has 
completed  their  sway  over  North  America,  and 
rendered  them  masters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for 
the  present  and  all  the  future.  Thus,  they  owe 
their  birth  and  greatness  as  a  nation  to  the  long 
struggle  of  France  against  England  ;  their  inde- 
pendence, to  the  first  period  of  that  struggle,  their 
territorial  expansion  to  the  second."  We  might 
contend  that  we  should  ultimately  have  achieved 
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our  independence  and  possessed  ourselves  of  Lou- 
isiana without  French  cooperation  ;  but  we  should 
acknowledge  the  benefit  of  earlier  and  more  certain 
results. 

Thirteen  Hvraisons,  or  parts  of  vignettes  and 
portraits,  to  accompany  the  History  of  the  Con- 
sulate and  Empire,  are  already  on  sale  :  there  will 
be  sixty  in  all  :  one  to  be  issued  every  fortnight, 
with  explanatory  text ;  they  are  beautifully  exe- 
cuted ;  the  portraits  are  engraved  from  the  most 
faithful  original  paintings. 

There  is  no  likelihood  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  this  year ;  and  less  still  of 
that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  wherein  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has,  on  most  occasions,  an  available 
majority  of  a  hundred.  The  Soult  Guizot  cabi- 
net is  deemed  stronger  than  ever  with  both  cham- 
bers. 

The  debates  and  chief  subjects  in  the  British 
Parliament  during  the  last  month  teem  with  use- 
ful information  and  impressive  lessons.  I  have 
marked  passages  in  all  of  the  principal  for  the 
Intelligencer,  but  cannot  use,  by  this  convey- 
ance, either  the  intended  quotations  or  any  memo- 
randa. 

The  discussion,  on  the  9th,  of  the  Scotland  Uni- 
versities bill,  deserves  your  attention.  Macaulay 
and  Mr.  C.  Buller  delivered  admirable  speeches. 
If  there  survive  in  America  any  constitutional 
"  Jewish  Disabilities,"  let  the  debate  under  that 
head,  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  17th,  be 
duly  conned — particularly  the  speech  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  with  its  manly  Christian  tolerance 
and  genuine  political  liberalism.  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  Jews  might  have  been  deferred  for 
a  much  longer  period,  but  for  the  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  Israel  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Lynd- 
hurst,  who  moved  the  bill  in  the  house  of  lords. 
The  debate  of  the  18th,  on  the  Chinese  prize- 
money,  is  not  a  little  entertaining  and  curious. 
You  will  see  how  candid  the  honest  tar,  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  was  about  the  impulses  of  British 
tars  : 

"  It  might  sound  very  well  for  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  talk  about  British  seamen  fight- 
ing for  honor  and  glory,  and  for  the  love  of  beating 
the  enemies  of  Britain ;  but  he  (Sir  C.  Napier) 
said  that  the  British  seaman  knew  nothing  about 
honor  or  glory.  He  went  to  fight  for  no  such 
thing  as  honor  or  glory.  He  went  to  fight  for  his 
prize-money,  which  was  what  he  understood. 
[Loud  cries  of 'No,  no,'  from  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  all  the  members  on  the  ministerial  benches.] 
Sir  Charles  Napier  begged  that  he  would  not  be 
interrupted  by  cries  of  '  No,  no.'  Let  honorable 
members  hear  him,  and  they  would  find  that  he 
was  stating  the  simple  truth.  He  repeated  that 
the  British  seaman  did  go  to  fight  for  his  prize- 
money,  and  yet  they  were  told  that  he  merely 
fought  for  the  sake  of  fighting.  Why,  what 
would  take  them  to  fight  except  their  prize- 
money  ?  They  had  no  other  inducement.  They 
did  not  get  as  much  wages  in  the  queen's  service 
as  they  could  get  in  the  merchant  service." 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  H.  Berkeley  are 
not  so  strictly  historical  : 

"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  spoken 
in.well-deserved  terms  of  the  gallantry  of  the  Brit- 
ish seamen  ;  but  it  was  absurd  to  talk  of  their 
fighting  merely  for  glory  and  for  the  love  of  hard 
knocks.  If  the  British  seamen  sought  nothing  but 
the  glory  of  the  British  flag  and  name,  and  desired 
war  merely  for  the  sake  of'  hard  knocks,  how  did 


it  happen  that  so  many  of  them  had  entered  foreign 
service?  How  had  it  occurred  that  so  large  a 
number,  no  less  than  80,000  British  seamen,  were 
to  be  found  in  the  service  of  America  ?  Who  had 
taken  the  Argus  ?  Who  had  taken  the  Macedonia, 
and  the  numbers  of  other  British  frigates  and 
vessels  of  war?  If  British  seamen  fought  for 
nothing  but  glory,  was  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  would  ever  have  gone  over  to  the  enemy, 
and  fought  against  their  country,  and  captured 
their  country's  ships?" 

We  may  presume  that  the  annexed  statement  of 
Lord  Palmerston  is  entirely  authentic,  and  it  is 
doubtless  worthy  of  being  recorded  : 

"  The  right  honorable  baronet  said  his  (Lord 
Palmerston 's)  instructions  had  been  to  abstain 
from  inflicting  the  calamities  of  war  upon  the  Chi- 
nese population.  Certainly,  the  ultimate  object 
of  this  country  was  to  secure  peace  and  friendship 
with  China  ;  and  his  instructions  had  been  to  do 
nothing  in  the  course  of  the  war  that  should  create 
unnecessarily  hostile  feelings.  But  the  right 
honorable  baronet  was  mistaken  if  he  supposed 
that  he  (Lord  Palmerston)  had  ordered  the  com- 
manders to  abstain  from  taking  the  junks.  On  the 
contrary,  their  capture  was  one  of  the  methods  of 
reprisal  which,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  had  been 
ordered  as  a  mode  of  pressure  upon  China.  That 
order  was  not  executed,  because  the  admiral  found 
that  the  junks  were  so  numerous  that,  if  he  took 
them,  he  would  not  know  how  to  dispose  of  them. 
But  even  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  and  if  the  gov- 
ernment, from  policy,  had  ordered  the  commanders 
to  abstain  from  such  captures,  still  that  would  he 
no  reason  why  the  troops  and  navy  should  receive 
less  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  The 
right  honorable  baronet  said  the  sum  to  be  obtained 
from  China  was  to  be  appropriated  in  a  threefold 
manner.  That  was  true.  But  his  (Lord  Palmer- 
ston's)  original  instructions  authorized  our  pleni- 
potentiary to  demand  from  China  a  sum  sufficient 
to  cover  the  opium,  the  claims  of  the  Hong  mer- 
chants, and  the  expenses  of  the  war,  whatever  the 
amount  of  those  items  might  turn  out  to  be.  He 
(Lord  Palmerston)  saw  Sir  H.  Pottinger  on  the 
morning  of  his  departure,  and  Sir  Henry  observed 
that  it  might  be  advantageous  if  he  were  authorized 
to  ask  for  one  round  sum  at  once,  instead  of  mak- 
ing the  demand  which  had  been  specified  in  the 
instructions.  He  (Lord  Palmerston)  accordingly 
authorized  him  to  demand  a  round  sum,  and  asked 
Sir  Henry  how  much  he  thought  he  would  be  able 
to  get.  [A  laugh.]  Sir  Henry  said  the  emperor 
was  a  rich  old  gentleman,  [a  laugh,]  and  he  could 
get  from  him  £5,000,000.  Well,  he  (Lord  Pal- 
merston) authorized  Sir  Henry  to  demand  that 
sum,  which  it  was  thought  at  that  time  would 
cover  all  demands.  But  it  turned  out  that  the 
hostilities  did  not  cease  as  soon  as  had  been  ex- 
pected at  the  time  of  Sir  Henry's  departure.  The 
expenses  were  in  consequence  increased,  and  when 
Sir  Henry  did  obtain  the  .£5,000,000,  or  very  near 
that  sum,  it  fell  short  of  the  expenses." 

Seven  millions  were  finally  received  by  the 
British  treasury.  On  the  15th,  Lord  Palmerston 
argued,  in  a  way  that  appears  to  me  quite  victori- 
ous, Spain's  demand  on  the  British  cabinet  for  the 
admission  of  her  colonial  sugars,  as  those  of  Vene- 
zuela and  the  United  States  had  been  privileged. 
He  most  ably  canvassed  and  unfolded  the  diploma- 
tic sophistry  and  inconsistency  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
reply  to  the  Duke  of  Sotomayer.  The  Earl  of 
Clarendon  did  the  same  in  the  house  of  lords,  and 
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***:th  more  personal  authority,  as  he  (the  Earl)  so 
long  occupied  the  post  of  ambassador  at  Madrid. 
While  Lord  Aberdeen  undertakes  to  enforce  trea- 
ties by  direct  British  legislation  and  other  agency 
with  Brazil,  he  employs  special  pleading  with 
Spain  to  relieve  England  from  the  obligation  of 
treaties,  of  which  the  original  force  and  intent 
were  admitted  in  the  house  of  commons,  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  pleading  for  the  cabinet : 

"  Although  he  disputed  the  noble  lord's  con- 
struction of  the  treaties,  he  granted  this  much.  In 
the  first  place,  according  to  the  course  and  practice 
of  trade  which  subsisted  two  hundred  years  ago, 
he  admitted  that  the  treaties  were  intended  to 
attain  a  purpose  analogous  to  that  now  contended 
for,  and  urged  upon  the  house  by  the  noble  lord. 
[Loud  opposition  cheers.]  He  repeated  that  he 
was  free  to  confess  that  such  was  the  intent  of  the 
treaties  in  question ;  that  was  to  say,  they  were 
intended  to  obtain  for  the  subjects  of  Spain  the 
means  of  carrying  on  their  commerce  with  Eng- 
land to  the  greatest  advantage  ;  and  in  general 
that  end  would,  by  the  operation  of  the  treaties, 
have  been  obtained.  [Hear,  hear.]  But  the  form 
of  these  treaties  was  clearly  inapplicable  to  exist- 
ing circumstances,  and  the  construction  for  which 
the  noble  lord  contended  was  at  variance  with  a 
multitude  of  positive  enactments." 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  reference  to  the  sugar 
policy  of  the  cabinet  and  the  Spanish  claim,  which 
followed  that  of  the  United  States,  described  the 
answer  thus  : 

"  Her  majesty's  government,  in  despair  of  see- 
ing their  whole  measure  torn  in  tatters,  rag  by  rag, 
were  determined  to  find  some  pretence  or  other  for 
refusing  this  claim.  Accordingly,  not  the  foreign 
office — for  I  acquit  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of 
the  foreign  office  of  having  invented  the  note 
which  was  sent  in  reply.  I  differ  from  that  noble 
lord  in  some  points  of  foreign  policy,  but  I  respect 
him  individually  too  highly  to  believe  that  he  could 
have  invented  the  arguments  in  the  note  to  which 
he  has  put  his  hand,  and  I  only  regret  that  the  too 
easy  habits  of  admission  which  I  find  fault  with  in 
his  transactions  with  foreign  powers,  should  have 
led  him  in  this  case  to  put  his  name  to  arguments 
which  his  better  judgment  must  repudiate.  [Hear.] 
Accordingly,  I  say,  from  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment there  came  an  answer  rejecting  the  demand 
of  the  Duke  de  Sotomayer.  I  think  that  answer 
full  of  fallacies — I  will  not  say  culpable  fallacies  ; 
because,  that  fallacies  should  be  culpable,  the 
arguments  on  which  they  rest  should  be  plain  and 
easy  to  be  understood  ;  whereas  I  defy  any  man  to 
comprehend  the  drift,  and  scope,  and  meaning  of 
the  arguments  in  this  note,  without  reading  it  over 
and  over  again  three  or  four  times  with  the  utmost 
intensity  of  attention.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  have  my- 
self done  so,  and  having  thus  arrived  at  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  understanding  of  the  document, 
I  am  prepared  to  state  that  it  is  not  only  full  of 
fallacies,  but  that  it  is  a  curious,  a  very  curious, 
a  very  remarkable  illustration  of  what  has  been 
called  by  some,  legerdemain  logic  ;  [hear,  hear, 
and  laughter ;]  which  legerdemain  logic  consists 
in  this — that,  in  the  course  of  an  argument,  one  of 
the  parties  arguing  skilfully  slips  in  some  new 
word,  some  new  phrase  or  expression,  nearly,  to 
all  outward  appearance,  resembling  that  from 
which  the  argument  started,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less differs  from  it  in  some  point  essential  to  the 
right  solution  of  the  original  question  ;  and  making 
this  exchange  while  his  adversary's  attention  is 


engrossed  by  the  chain  of  argument,  and  not  at  all 
directed  to  the  particular  operation,  founds  his 
superstructure  on  the  new  word  or  phrase,  and 
comes  thereby  to  a  conclusion  at  which  he  could 
not  possibly  Lave  arrived  on  the  premises  with 
which  they  set  out.  [Hear,  hear.]  This  is 
strictly  the  character  of  the  document  of  which  1 
am  speaking.     [Hear,  hear.]" 

The  debate  of  the  30th  ultimo,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  respecting  the  comparative  equipment 
of  France  and  England  for  the  contingency  of  war 
with  each  other,  excites  a  lively  sensation  in  the 
political  circles  of  this  capital.  Lord  Palmerston 
assigned  to  France  a  much  more  formidable  array, 
a. far  better  condition  for  offence  and  defence,  than 
the  French  opposition  have  admitted  or  would 
acknowledge.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  course,  dis- 
claimed all  apprehension  of  hostile  intentions  on 
the  part  of  France  ;  he  had  confidence  in  British 
preparation  and  resources,  and  asked  whether 
the  government  was  less  able  now  than  in  years 
past  to  maintain  the  power  and  honor  of  the 
country. 

We  received  yesterday  the  excellent  news  of 
the  self-annexation  of  Texas.  This  consumma- 
tion appears  to  us  just  what  it  should  be.  The 
long  British  and  French  agony  is  over.  A  few 
days  ago  the  Journal  des  Debats  expressed,  as  a 
lingering  solace,  the  hope  that  the  Texan  congress 
would  find  the  terms  of  admission  too  hard  to  be 
adopted  at  once  and  without  qualification,  and  if 
the  question  were  referred  again  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Union  perhaps  an  entire  failure  would  be  the 
result!  What  has  happened  irresistibly  admon- 
ishes the  monarchical  powers  of  the  vanity  of  all 
attempts  to  palter  or  tamper  or  intrigue  with  any 
branch  of  the  republican  American  family.  That 
the  representative  of  France  in  Mexico  should  have 
been  the  chief  agent  there,  and  written  a  letter  in 
the  vein  and  style  of  that  which  he  addressed  to 
his  worthy  coadjutor,  President  Jones,  produces 
more  surprise  and  dissatisfaction  in  Paris  than  any 
other  of  the  disclosures.  The  Moniteur  of  this 
day  gives  the  advices  inextenso,  without  comment 
The  Debats  observes  that  although  the  event  was 
foreseen,  it  has  caused  a  certain  degree  of  astonish- 
ment. "  The  American  Union  fortifies  itself  (se 
renforce)  by  this  great  dismemberment  of  Mexico. 
Mexico  is  in  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable  anar- 
chy, and  California,  no  doubt,  will  soon  become 
another  subject  of  annexation."  The  National 
rejoices  in  the  defeat  of  the  joint  diplomacy  of 
England  and  Mr.  Guizot :  it  signalizes  the  futility 
of  their  efforts  ;  dwells  on  the  mistaken  policy  of 
the  French  cabinet,  "  for  which  England,  after  all, 
will  not  be  grateful  ;"  hopes  that  the  United 
States  will  not  confound  France — the  nation — 
with  her  executive  government,  and  so  forth. 
The  Commerce  has  two  editorial  columns  on  the 
subject ;  a  narrative  of  transactions  is  first  offered  ; 
sees  no  likelihood  of  Mexican  hostilities  ;  recites 
and  strongly  condemns  the  concurrence  of  the 
French  ministry  with  the  British  ;  quotes  the  ob- 
noxious language  of  the  French  envoy  ;  laments 
the  impressions  which  Mr.  Guizot's  bargain  with 
Lord  Aberdeen  must  make  on  the  American 
people.  The  French,  however,  prefer  alliance 
and  cordial  amity  with  their  natural  friend,  the 
great  maritime  republic  of  the  western  continent. 
The  Siicle  observes  that  "  Mr.  Guizot's  arrange- 
ment (combinaison)  has  utterly  miscarried."  All 
the  opposition  press  treat  the  annexation  and  its 
history  in  the  same  strain.     I  am  amused  by  the 
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sighs  and  groans  of  the  London  papers  of  the  31st, 
just  arrived.  The  Times  is  solemn,  admonitory — 
sententious.  It  argues  that  "  it  may  be  for  the 
future  glory  of  the  two  leading  European  policies 
that  they  combined  to  render  the  annexation  of 
Texas  at  least  a  free  act."  Cajolery,  bribery,  all 
sorts  of  promises  and  instances  and  manoeuvres — 
singular  expedients  to  render  an  act  free  !  Accord- 
ing to  the  Times  the  London  stock  market  became 
rather  flat  on  account  of  the  news  from  America. 
In  the  annexed  paragraph  you  have  what  the 
Standard  saith  :  "  The  accounts  brought  by  the 
steamer  from  the  United  Suites  and  Texas  this 
morning  have,  in  some  measure,  taken  the  most 
far-seeing  and  sagacious  persons  by  surprise. 
There  were  certainly  some  expectations  of  what 
would  be  the  action  of  the  Texan  congress  on  the 
annexation  question,  but  still  few  persons  were 
prepared  for  their  closing  with  the  terms  in  such  a 
precipitate  and  unqualified  manner.  The  matter  is 
in  many  respects  too  grave  to  hazard  opinions  on 
the  ultimate  results,  but  it  is  generally  considered 
to  be  pregnant  with  importance,  as  likely  to  stimu- 
late the  Americans  to  further  encroachment." 
The.  Globe  (whig)  has  an  editorial  column  of 
severe  strictures  on  the  American  and  Texan 
brethren.  Slavery-extension  is  the  main  ground 
of  regret ;  Featherstonhaugh  is  quoted,  and,  in 
the  end,  resignation  prescribed.  The  ministerial 
Herald  breathes  surprise  :  "  What,  so  quickly  and 
so  glibly  !  But,  after  all,  the  affair  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  Europe  ;  Texas,  is  for  England,  com- 
mercially insignificant.  The  import  of  American 
cotton  into  Great  Britain  has  decreased  ;  ere  long 
the  East  Indian  or  the  Egyptian  may  supersede  the 
American  staple."  The  loyal  Herald  involves  the 
government  in  a  dilemma.  No  ministerial  paper 
laments  and  scolds  more  bitterly  than  the  Whig 
Morning  Chronicle.  "  How — the  British  offer 
thrown  into  our  face  by  the  Texan  congress ! 
Mr.  Polk  has,  indeed,  triumphed  over  our  poor 
devils  of  tories  ;  Jonathan  may  laugh  at  us  for 
trusting  such  gentlemen  as  Houston  and  Jones." 
The  Chronicle  thinks,  nevertheless,  that  Mexico 
is  yet  safe  from  the  Americans.  The  article  is  of 
more  than  a  column,  and  the  leader. 

The  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
issued  yesterday  contains  no  article  of  direct  con- 
cern for  Americans  except  two — an  able  investiga- 
tion of  the  Ideas  and  School  of  Fourrier,  and  a  long 
essay  on  the  Colonization  of  French  Guiana.  We 
have  no  intelligence  from  abroad  this  morning  of 
fresh  moment.  Lebanon  is  to  be  quieted  by  a 
resolute  concert  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and 
the  Five  Powers  ;  Spain  awaits  with  keen  anxiety 
the  fruits  of  her  queen's  visit  to  the  Basque  prov- 
inces. Marshal  Bugeaud  has  undertaken  a  new 
expedition  against  two  Arab  chiefs ;  O'Connell 
promises  to  help  England  "  to  pull  down  the 
American  eagle"  for  a  certain  consideration. 


Niagara. — However  much  we  may  enlarge  our 
ideas  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Niag- 
ara first  began  to  drain  the  upper  lakes,  we  have 
seen  thai  this  period  was  one  only  of  a  series,  all  be- 
longing to  the  present  zoological  epoch;  or  that  in 
which  the  living  testaceous  fauna,  whether  fresh 
water  or  marine,  had  already  come  into  being.  If 
such  events  can  take  place  while  the  zoology  of  the 
earth  remains  almost  stationary  and  unaltered,  what 
ages  may  not  be  comprehended  in  those  successive 
tertiary  periods  during  which  the  Flora  and  Fauna 
of  the  globe  have  been  almost  entirely  changed.  Yet 
how  subordinate  a  place  in  the  long  calendar  of  geo- 
logical chronology  do  the  successive  tertiary  periods 


themselves  occupy  ?  How  much  more  enormous  a 
duration  must  we  assign  to  many  antecedent  revo- 
lutions of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants !  No  analogy 
can  be  found  in  the  natural  world  to  the  immense 
scale  of  these  divisions  of  past  time,  unless  we  con- 
template the  celestial  spaces  which  have  been  meas- 
ured by  the  astronomer.  Some  of  the  nearest  of 
these  within  the  limits  of  the  solar  system,  as,  for 
example,  the  orbits,  of  the  planets,  are  reckoned  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  miles,  which  the  imagina- 
tion in  vain  endeavors  to  grasp.  Yet  one  of  these 
spaces,  such  as  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  is 
regarded  as  a  mere  unit,  a  mere  infinitesimal  frac- 
tion of  the  distance  which  separates  our  sun  from 
the  nearest  star.  By  pursuing  still  farther  the  same 
investigations,  we  learn  that  there  are  luminous 
clouds,  scarcely  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye, 
but  resolvable  by  the  telescope  into  clusters  of  stars, 
which  are  so  much  more  remote,  that  the  interval 
between  our  sun  and  Sirius  may  be  but  a  fraction 
of  this  larger  distance.  To  regions  of  space  of  this 
higher  order  in  point  of  magnitude,  we  may  proba- 
bly compare  such  an  interval  of  time  as  that  which 
divides  the  human  epoch  from  the  origin  of  the  coral- 
line limestone  over  which  the  Niagara  is  precipi- 
tated at  the  Falls.  Many  have  been  the  successive 
revolutions  in  organic  life,  and  many  the  vicissitudes 
in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe,  and  often  has 
sea  been  converted  into  land,  and  land  into  sea,  since 
that  rock  was  formed.  The  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Himalaya,  have  not  only  begun  to  exist  as  lofty 
mountain  chains,  but  the  solid  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed  have  been  slowly  elaborated  be- 
neath the  sea  within  the  stupendous  interval  of  ages 
here  alluded  to. — Lyell's  America. 


Missionary  College  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.— We  learn  from  the  "  Maidstone  Journal" 
that  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
M.  P.,  the  ruins  of  St.  Augustine's  Monastery  at  Can- 
terbury have  been  rescued  from  the  desecration  un- 
der which  they  have  so  long  suffered,  and  are  about 
to  be  dedicated  anew  to  the  service  of  the  church, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  foundation  for  supplying 
missionaries  for  the  Church  of  England.  The  pros- 
pectus states  that  "in  relief  of  the  deficiency  of  duly 
prepared  ministers,  it  is  proposed  to  found  a  college, 
of  which  the  object  will  be  to  provide  an  education 
to  qualify  young  men  for  the  service  of  the  church 
in  foreign  settlements,  with  such  strict  regard  to 
economy  and  frugality  of  habits  as  may  fit  them  for 
the  special  duties  to  be  discharged,  the  difficulties  to 
be  encountered,  and  the  hardships  to  be  endured :" 
and  adds  that  "A  site  in  the  metropolitan  city  of 
Canterbury  (the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  St. 
Augustine,)  has,  by  the  gift  of  a  lay  member  of  the 
church,  been  devoted  to  this  design.  And  the  sums 
derived  from  the  limited  applications  of  a  single  in- 
dividual— independently  of  the  site,  and  the  assur- 
ance from  its  munificent  donor  of  yet  further  assist- 
ance towards  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  in  addi 
tion  to  a  large  donation  to  the  general  fund — already 
amount  to  39,000/."  The  institution  is  to  be  formed 
on  our  own  collegiate  models,  and  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  will  be  the  perpetual 
visitor  of  the  college,  has  consented  to  give  statutes 
for  its  future  government  and  regulation.  The  fol- 
lowing provisional  committee,  for  forwarding  the 
preliminary  arrangements,  has  been  appointed  by 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop : — the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lichfield ;  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Cole- 
ridge ;  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Lyall,  Archdeacon  of  Maid- 
stone ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jelf,  Principal  of  King's  College, 
London  ;  the  Rev.  B.  Harrison,  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Archbishop;  Joshua  Watson,  Esq.;  A.  J.  B. 
Hope,  Esq.,  M.  P.  His  Grace  has  also  been  pleas- 
ed to  nominate  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Patteson  and 
William  Cotton,  Esq.,  as  treasurers  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Edward  Coleridge,  as  honorary  secretary. 
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GREAT    AND    BRAVE,"    &C. 

CHAPTER    I. 

I  might,  did  my  vanity  lie  in  that  direction, 
trace  my  descent  through  a  long  line  of  ancestry  ; 
but  that  not  being  the  case,  I  will  go  no  farther 
back  in  the  genealogical  tree  than  to  my  grand- 
father, Ewan  Macgarrow,  whose  death,  in  his 
hundred  and  first  year,  took  place  but  a  few  days 
before  that  on  which  I  was  born.  He,  my  grand- 
father, was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Laird  of 
Auchnavarloch,  and  at  the  age  of  forty,  after  fol- 
lowing his  five  brethren,  and  his  sorrow-stricken 
parent,  to  the  grave,  succeeded,  as  he  then  believ- 
ed, to  a  small,  but  comfortable  fortune,  as  well  as 
to  an  estate,  which  had  for  centuries  been  in  his 
family.  Little,  however,  save  the  empty  title, 
was  now  left ;  for,  slip  after  slip  of  land  having 
been  exchanged  in  payment  of  debt,  there  remained 
in  possession  of  the  survivor  but  the  few  acres  of 
miserable  soil  that  surrounded  the  dilapidated 
mansion.  Of  an  easy  temper,  amounting  almost 
to  indifference,  the  circumstance  occasioned  my 
grandfather  but  little  sorrow.  He  had  been  at 
constant  variance  with  his  whole  family,  and, 
bound  to  it  by  no  tics  of  affection,  no  recollection 
of  a  happy  boyhood,  he  parted  with  the  few 
remaining  acres  to  the  highest  bidder,  rented  a 
small  cottage  upon  the  estate,  and  thus  placed 
himself  contentedly  down  within  eyesight  of  the 
home  of  his  fathers. 

In  the  course  of  another  year  he  married  ;  and 
the  lady,  who  was  daughter  to  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  possessed  every  recommendation,  save 
that  of  which  her  husband  stood  most  in  need. 
She  was  cheerful  in  prosperity,  patient  in  adversi- 
ty ;  she  was  kind,  gentle,  and  affectionate ;  but 
she  was  penniless. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  while  the  small  wreck  pre- 
served of  my  grandfather's  fortune  had  been  totally 
dispersed,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  that 
never  failing  attendant  on  poverty — a  numerous 
family.  Want,  starvation,  and  wretchedness, 
were  familiar  to  them  from  their  cradle  ;  and  one 
by  one,  as  they  progressed  towards  manhood,  the 
scions  of  the  house  of  Auchnavarloch  quitted  the 
paternal  roof  to  work  or  beg,  as  prompted  by  their 
different  dispositions.  It  would  be  unavailing, 
even  were  it  possible,  to  follow  each  in  their  varied 
degrees  of  fortune;  I  will  speak,  therefore,  only 
of  my  father.  He  was  quick,  persevering,  and 
intelligent,  and,  by  a  stern,  plodding,  and  cautious 
disposition,  seemed  not  unsuited,  sooner  or  later, 
to  reinstate  the  sinking  honors  of  the  family. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  fond  expectation  of  his 
parent ;  but  misfortune  was  yet  unwearied  in  her 
efforts  to  depress  them.  Every  attempt  to  raise 
himself  to  his  former  level  proved  abortive.  And 
at  the  death  of  his  mother,  my  father  considered 
himself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  offer  an  asylum 
to  his  remaining  parent,  in  a  small  cottage  where 
he  held  the  situation  of  steward,  upon  the  property 
which  should  have  been  his  own. 

Although  in  a  humbler  walk  in  life  than  that 
he  had  first  aspired  to,  my  father  now  seemed 
about  to  prosper  in  the  world.  In  the  course  of 
time  he  married.  His  wife,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  farmer,  brought  him  some  money. 
Years,  unmarked  by  any  extent  of  misfortune, 
ensued  ;  and  the  first  break  up  in  the  household 
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was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  my  grandfather. 
It  was  followed  by  a  keener  blow — one  that  time 
could  not  soften,  that  death  alone  could  bury  in 
oblivion — it  was  followed  by  my  birth.  My  birth  ! 
Yes  !  and  the  very  elements  smiled  in  vain  mock- 
ery and  derision  upon  the  being  they  were  about 
to  behold:  for  calm,  and  still,  and  beautiful,  I 
have  been  told,  was  the  hour  in  which  I  was  cast 
upon  the  world,  an  object  of  disgust  and  aversion, 
ay,  of  loathing,  to  the  very  authors  of  my  miser- 
able existence.  The  first  feeling  of  which  I  was 
conscious,  was  a  desire  to  conceal  myself  from 
every  passer-by  ;  the  next,  an  indescribable  long- 
ing for  what  I  hardly  knew,  for  as  yet  I  was 
scarcely  aware  that  I  was  an  alien  from  my  father's 
heart,  an  outcast  from  a  parent's  love.  That  con- 
fiding blindness,  the  innocent  delusion  of  childhood, 
was  of  brief  duration  ;  and  speedily  I  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  that  misfortune  which,  instead  of  excit- 
ing the  sympathy,  had  secured  for  me  the  horror 
of  mankind,  placing  me,  as  it  were,  beyond  the 
pale  of  communion  with  God  or  man. 

But  had  I  in  reality,  then,  been  sent  upon  the 
earth  debased  in  mind  as  in  body1?  Oh,  no!  my 
bleeding  heart  within  told  but  too  truly  how  I 
clung  to  the  species  that  disowned  me,  to  the  kin- 
dred that  cast  me  off.  My  mother — I  could  have 
bowed  down  to  worship  her.  My  father — I  could 
have  placed  my  neck  beneath  his  foot !  My 
brethren — I  have  licked  the  earth  whereon  they 
trode.  And,  for  one  recognizing  look,  one  ac- 
knowledging glance,  to  own  that  I  was  of  them, 
I  could  have  blessed  their  name,  and  died.  But  it 
could  not  be  ;  there  was  an  utter  annihilation  of 
existence  between  us — an  impassable  desert  of 
darkness  ;  silence  and  desolation  was  around  me  ; 
and,  while  1  thus  lay  in  the  depths  and  shadow  of 
death,  afar  far  off  they  seemed  to  stand  upon  a 
track  of  light,  beings  of  life  and  gladness. 

The  curse  of  Cain  was  upon  my  brow,  and  it 
sunk  deep,  deep  into  my  miserable  heart.  At  the 
age  of  eight  years,  I  had  known  sorrow,  deep 
unalleviated  sorrow.  I  had  no  longer  the  feelings 
of  a  child.  There  was  a  void  in  my  heart,  a  blank 
that  was  unfilled,  for  there  was  none  to  love  me, 
none  on  whom  I  could  bestow  the  overflowing  of 
my  affections.  Unquestioned  and  uncared  for, 
hour  after  hour  I  wandered  in  the  least  frequented 
parts  of  the  stately  woods  nearest  to  the  dwelling 
of  my  father,  till  their  wide  expanse,  the  beauty 
of  their  lordly  stems,  the  lulling  music  of  their 
streams,  stood  to  me  in  lieu  of  that  which  was- 
denied. 

Of  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 

Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lovely  flowers, 

And  rocks  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise. 

To  me  to  have  been  "  chid  for  wandering"  would 
have  been  a  mitigation  of  suffering,  since  it  would 
have  proved  a  consciousness  of  my  existence.  No 
blessing  was  nightly  called  upon  my  head,  and  no 
lips  had  taught  mine  the  voice  of  prayer.  'T  is 
true  that,  through  the  irregular  partition,  I  could 
discover  the  forms  of  my  brothers,  as  one  by  one, 
their  little  hands  clasped  in  supplication,  they 
knelt  at  a  parent's  knee  ;  and,  by  scarcely  ventur- 
ing to  breathe,  lest  a  word  should  escape  me,  I 
could  hear  the  sentences  they  uttered  till  they 
were  impressed  upon  my  memory.  I  had  heard T 
too,  of  the  house  of  God.  I  had  seen,  as  I  passed 
out  to  my  solitary  wanderings,  the  gayer  dress  of 
my  brothers  regularly  laid  out  on  that  day ;  andr 
from   my  hiding  place,  my  own  family,  to   the 
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youngest  born,  surrounded  by  groups  from  every 
direction,  hastening  forward  to  the  house  of  wor- 
ship. But  I  knew  no  more.  And  was  I  thus  to 
pass  through  life  ?  Should  I  never  dare  to  ask  a 
parent  to  solve  the  mystery — to  seek  the  explana- 
tion I  so  thirsted  for,  from  a  brother?  Was  the 
question,  Who  is,  what  is,  God?  that  seemed 
burned  into  my  brain — so  restless  and  intense  was 
the  agony  it  occasioned — to  be  forever  unanswered  ? 

I  will  not  go  back  upon  the  difficulties  that 
attended  my  first  great  project.  That  it  was  suc- 
cessful, is  still  a  marvel  to  myself;  but  to  acquire 
the  power  of  reading  was  necessary  to  my  happi- 
ness— and  it  was  acquired.  Week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  I  struggled  on  in  my  unassist- 
ed task,  supported  through  every  difficulty  by  the 
one  thought,  that  then,  independent  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  I  should  reap  knowledge  from  every 
page  ;  and  the  one  engrossing  thought,  the  haunt- 
ing dream  of  my  life,  the  question,  Who  is,  what 
is,  God  !  would  be  answered. 

To  forward  my  purpose,  I  had  purloined  the 
discarded  spelling-book  of  one  of  my  more  fortu- 
nate brothers.  The  next  volume  which,  in  like 
manner,  came  into  my  possession,  was  entitled, 
"The  Child's  First  Catechism."  I  pondered 
what  that  word  could  mean,  and  if  it  was  likely 
to  promote  the  search  to  which  all  my  labors  tend- 
ed. With  much  difficulty  I  mastered  the  first 
sentence,  "  Can  you  tell  me,  child,  who  made 
you?"  This,  then,  was  not  what  I  wanted;  this 
would  tell  me  nothing  of  God.  I  was  disheartened ; 
but  continued.  "  The  great  God  who  made  heaven 
and  earth  !"  I  burst  into  tears.  The  earth,  the 
glorious  earth,  was  the  work  of  God !  The  won- 
drous heavens — they,  too,  had  been  formed  by  his 
hands  !  Was  he  capable  of  this?  And  should  I, 
neglected,  despised,  cast  forth  from  the  society  of 
my  fellow-creatures,  should  I  learn  to  know,  to 
Hove,  to  serve  him?  There  was  not  at  that  mo- 
ment a  shade  of  sorrow  discernible  in  my  lot. 
Every  feeling  was  that  of  happiness,  of  gratitude. 
"Yes  !  I  then  first  knew  the  meaning  of  that  word 
— I  was  grateful.  Much  that  had  hitherto  been 
•dark,  flashed  at  once  upon  my  new-awakened 
sense.  The  bent  knee,  the  clasped  hands  of  my 
young  brothers,  was  explained.  That  attitude 
was  not  adapted,  as  I  had  fancied,  to  an  earthly 
father  : — it  was  to  the  "  great  God  who  made 
*heaven  and  earth"  that  they  addressed  their 
;prayers,  that  they  returned  thanks  for  blessings  re- 
ceived. Had  they,  then,  been  his  gift?  and  if  so, 
'might  he  not  also  have  the  power  of  bestowing 
rthem  on  those  perhaps  hitherto  unremembered  ? 
This  was  at  that  time  the  thought  of  rapture,  this 
the  idea  that  wholly  engrossed  my  mind  ;  and  re- 
calling the  look,  the  tone  of  my  brothers  when 
they  prayed,  I  flung  myself  upon  my  knees — but 
when  I  would  have  pronounced  the  words  I  had 
'learned  from  their  lips,  my  heart  grew  sick  and 
:giddy.  Were  they  such  as  /could  utter?  Could 
I  thank  Heaven  for  the  love  of  parents?  could  I 
•weary  his  throne  with  gratitude  for  the  health  and 
^strength  bestowed,  for  the  unmerited  happiness  of 
:my  lot?  Could  I  do  this?  It  seemed  like  very 
mockery  of  my  own  misery. 

The  knowledge  I  had  so  thirsted  for  was  ob- 
tained ;  and  from  that  time,  for  the  space  of  sev- 
eral years,  I  struggled  in  a  deeper  gloom,  a  more 
fearful  darkness  than  before.  The  very  loveli- 
mess  of  nature,  the  appreciation  of  which  had  for- 
merly been  the  one  redeeming  point  in  my  char- 
acter, the  one  solitary  ray,  brightening  by  its  influ- 


ence my  otherwise  darkened  existence,  was  now 
robed  in  tenfold  bitterness.  The  light  of  the  glo- 
rious sun  was  hateful  to  me.  The  pale  moon, 
with  her  placid,  peaceful  light,  poured  poison 
upon  my  heart ;  and  as  I  took  a  fiend-like  pleas- 
ure in  obliterating  every  trace  of  God's  loveliest 
creation,  the  wild  flowers  that  again  and  again 
unbidden  would  spring  up  around  me,  words  of 
blasphemy  have  been  wrung  from  my  miserable 
heart,  and  I  dared  to  accuse  of  injustice  that  hand 
which,  having  formed  them  into  beauty,  had 
made  me  what  I  was.  Years  ran  on  ;  and  of  the 
delicacy  and  suffering  which  accompanied  my  in- 
fancy there  now  remained  no  trace,  save  in  the 
proportion  to  which  they  had  assisted  in  Teducing 
my  form.  There  was  also  some  faint  alleviation 
in  my  misery  ;  for,  though  carefully  avoiding  all 
books  upon  sacred  subjects,  lest,  as  in  my  first 
attempt,  they  should  tend  only  to  aggravate  my 
sufferings,  I  had  at  intervals  pursued  my  studies, 
and  could  now,  with  an  ease  that  astonished  my- 
self, peruse  any  of  those  volumes  to  be  found  in 
the  narrow  compass  of  my  father's  library.  This 
had,  indeed,  now  become  my  chief  occupation, 
necessary  to  me  as  the  air  I  breathed. 

I  was  thus  engaged  upon  one  evening,  when  a 
discussion  between  my  father  and  mother  arrested 
my  attention.  They  had  mentioned  the  expected 
return  of  our  landlord,  and  as  they  spoke  of  re- 
joicing and  mirth,  my  blood  ran  colder  in  my 
veins,  for  I  had  always  looked  forward  to  this 
event  as  one  to  be  feared  and  dreaded.  My 
thoughts  were  not,  however,  long  allowed  to 
dwell  upon  this  subject,  engrossing  as  it  was.  I 
found  that  another  return  was  looked  forward  to, 
another  arrival  expected,  and  hearing  it  I  forgot 
all  but  the  one  hope  to  which,  through  long  years 
of  misery,  when  all  else  had  deserted  me,  I  had 
continued  to  cling.  A  brother,  the  eldest  of  the 
family,  had,  since  the  year  previous  to  my  birth, 
been  absent  in  America,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
push  his  fortune  ;  and  he  it  was  who  now,  on  the 
eve  of  his  return,  I  learned,  for  the  first  time,  was 
hourly  expected. 

I  had,  through  my  half-closed  door,  frequently 
heard  the  letters  addressed  by  him  to  my  father 
read  aloud,  and  in  each  my  name  had  been  men- 
tioned with  that  of  my  other  brothers.  That  men- 
tion was  enough  ;  and  upon  that  feeble  foundation 
had  I  raised  up  an  idol  in  my  heart.  Yes  !  one 
being  existed,  for  whose  sake  I  repressed  the 
sweeping  curse,  which  often,  in  my  agony,  I 
would,  but  for  him,  have  poured  upon  mankind. 
I  had  dreamed  of  him,  till  dreams  became  a  real- 
ity. I  had  pictured  him  to  my  own  heart,  till  it 
grew  familiar  with  his  image.  I  had  listened  to 
his  voice — I  had  seen  him.  My  dreams  were  now 
to  be  realized.  He  would  be  my  guide,  my  pro- 
tector. Some  of  my  earlier  and  better  feelings 
came  back  upon  my  heart.  He  would  look  upon 
me  with  pity — he  would  allow  me  to  love  him. 
Day  and  night  I  had  thought  of  him — day  and 
nig-ht  I  would  serve  him.  I  should  have  some- 
thing to  love,  to  live  for  :  I  should  be  happy. 
That  night  T  passed  in  a  state  of  fevered  anxiety  : 
and,  from  the  preparations  so  early  set  afoot  on 
the  morrow,  concluded  that  upon  that  day  the 
return  of  my  brother  was  expected. 

I  was  right  in  my  conjecture ;  and,  unwilling 
to  leave  the  house,  had  remained  in  my  lonely 
room,  when  the  outer  door  unclosed.  A  half 
shout,  half  laugh,  and  the  "dear  father,  dearest 
mother,"  that  followed,  thrilled  through  my  heart. 
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It  was  his  voice,  the  voice  I  had  heard  in  my 
dreams ;  and  worlds,  had  they  been  mine,  would 
I  have  given  at  that  moment,  to  have  been  among 
the  group  as  he  went  on — "  Is  this  Frank,  and 
this  John,  and  this  Harry?  what  fine  fellows  you 
have  all  grown.  But  where  is  George  ^George  !" 
he  called  aloud,  laughing  again  in  the  very  glad- 
ness of  his  heart.  I  could  not  resist  that  call — I 
could  not  hesitate.  I  had  purposed  that  our  meet- 
ing should  take  place  without  observers  to  blast 
the  ecstasy  of  that  moment — to  blight,  with  with- 
ering looks,  that  pity  and  tenderness,  on  the 
hope  of  which  my  life  hung  ;  but  now,  when  all 
doubt  had  vanished,  when  certainty  of  his  love 
alone  existed,  forgetful  of,  or  indifferent  to  their 
presence,  I  rushed  towards  him,  when,  starting 
from  me  so  as  to  avoid  my  touch,  he  gazed  at  me 
for  a  single  moment,  with — oh  !  such  a  look  of 
horror!  and  then,  clasping  his  hands  upon  his 
forehead,  he  uttered,  "  Great  God  !" 

I  heard  no  more,  saw  nothing  further.  The 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  had  overpowered  me. 
I  became  insensible;  and,  for  days  after,  raved  in 
all  the  wildness  of  fevered  delirium. 

I  woke  at  length — woke  to  a  perfect  frenzy  rjf 
loathing  of  mankind,  of  all  the  world,  animate 
and  inanimate.  I  was  in  a  delirium  of  agony,  as 
I  had  been  of  fever.  I  woke  at  length,  and  it  was 
in  very  recklessness  of  what  might  still  be  in 
store  for  me,  that  on  the  first  days  of  my  recovery 
I  fled  to  the  woods.  "  The  lord  of  all  these  is 
returned,"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  shall  soon  be  thrust 
forth,  lest  the  eye  of  his  lordly  heir,  or  his  haughty 
bride,  should,  in  their  rambling,  chance  to  rest 
upon  anything  so  loathsome  as  I  am." 

CHAPTER    II. 

Such  as  I  have  described  them,  were  the  first 
years  of  my  life ;  and  shortly  after  the  period  to 
which  I  last  alluded,  it  was  that  a  new  state  of 
existence  was  opened  to  me.  In  the  recklessness 
of  despair  I  had,  I  have  said,  resumed  my  former 
way  of  life,  and,  even  after  becoming  aware  of 
the  return  of  the  family,  spent  my  entire  time  in 
the  woods  of  Glenullen. 

As  time  passed  on,  my  mind  grew  more  tran- 
quil, for  the  security  of  being  undisturbed  was 
gradually  restored  ;  and  it  was  not  for  some 
months  after  the  return  of  Lord  and  Lady  Lind- 
say, that  I,  one  evening  while  keeping  my  soli- 
tary watch  in  a  dark,  lonely  cell — the  sombre 
light  and  complete  seclusion  of  which  had  ren- 
dered it  my  constant  resort — was  startled  by  that 
sound,  (the  sound  of  the  human  voice,)  which 
above  all  others  filled  me  with  dread.  With  a 
foreboding  of  evil,  I  glanced  fearfully  out,  and 
certain  that  the  advancing  party  could  be  none 
other  than  the  dreaded  inmates  of  the  castle,  I 
felt  that  my  fate  was  sealed. 

The  speakers  were  still  distant,  and  I  might 
have  fled  ;  but,  paralyzed  by  horror,  my  whole 
frame  grew  rigid  as  iron,  and  the  gaze  of  the 
basilisk  is  not  more  fixed  than  was  mine,  though  I 
drank  in  torture  at  every  glance,  and  writhed  in 
agony  over  that  scene  which  rises  now  on  my 
recollection,  in  so  calm,  and  pure,  and  beautiful  a 
light. 

The  party,  by  whose  approach  I  had  been  thus 
spell-bound,  had  halted  by  the  side  of  a  small 
trout  stream,  not  many  yards  from  the  spot  on 
which  I  lay.  It  consisted  of  a  lady,  and  a  little 
boy  and  girl ;  and,  had  I  not  been  blinded  by  the 
dread   which  so  long  had  haunted  me,  I  might 


perhaps  even  then  have  felt,  that  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  three  beings  there  was  little  to 
warrant  the  dread  and  dismay  with  which  my  fe- 
vered fancy  had  oppressed  me. 

From  the  young  heir  of  Lindsay,  rich  in  his 
dower  of  boyish  strength  and  beauty,  I  might 
indeed  have  turned  with  that  sickening  sense  of 
envy,  which  ever  assailed  me  most  when  I  looked 
upon  beings  of  my  own  sex  and  age.  But  there 
also  was  the  lady  of  Glenullen,  with  her  gentle 
movements,  her  low  voice,  her  look  of  maternal 
pride ;  and  gazing  alternately  on  either  face,  an- 
other— a  more  fair  and  fairy-like  being  eye  never 
rested  upon — it  was  the  little  Lucy  Lindsay  of  the 
castle,  who,  sole  rival  of  her  brother  in  the  heart 
of  their  parents,  was  looked  upon  by  each  mem- 
ber of  her  family  with  an  almost  equal  degree  of 
protecting  fondness ;  for  while  he,  the  young 
Evan  Lindsay,  was  in  his  tenth  year,  she  but 
smiled  and  prattled  through  the  fifth  summer  of' 
her  baby  life.  She  was  still  busily  engaged  in 
decorating,  with  faded  wild  flowers,  the  prostrate 
fishing-rod  of  her  brother,  when  the  lady,  sum- 
moning her  to  her  side,  kissed  the  brow  of  her 
son,  and  reiterating,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  injunc- 
tions of  carefulness  and  of  a  speedy  return,  left 
him  to  pursue  his  sport. 

The  boy  stood  for  a  moment  looking  after  them, 
the  parting  smile  still  curling  his  beautiful  lip  ; 
then  "  Good-by,  Lucy,"  he  shouted.  And  lib- 
erating the  hand  of  her  mother,  she  bounded 
back  to  where  he  stood,  and  extending  her  little 
arms,  clasped  them  laughingly  round  his  neck ; 
then,  half  amused,  half  fearful  of  being  thus  lifted 
from  the  ground,  she  clung  the  closer  to  him,  till, 
encircling  her  with  his  arm,  he  gave  at  once  the 
support  and  embrace  she  had  looked  for. 

I  watched  that  scene,  the  kiss  at  intervals 
pressed  upon  her  lips  to  stay  the  burst  of  merry 
laughter,  the  unclasping  of  the  small  rounded 
arm,  the  placing  her  again  upon  the  ground,  the 
smiling  return  to  a  smiling  parent — I  watched  it 
all,  and  sinking  with  my  face  upon  the  ground, 
tears  coursed  each  other,  at  first  slowly  down  my 
cheeks,  till  feelings  of  regret,  envy,  and  utter 
desolation,  crowding  on  my  mind,  I  gradually  gave 
way  to  one  of  those  paroxysms  of  agony,  then  so 
frequent  in  their  recurrence. 

To  my  distorted  imagination,  that  scene  of 
happiness  seemed  to  have  been  acted  before  me 
only  to  increase  the  consciousness  of  my  misery. 

I  have  said  my  face  rested  on  the  ground  : 
buried  as  I  was  among  the  long  grass,  and  occu- 
pied by  my  own  feelings,  I  had  not  observed  an 
approaching  step  ;  and  the  first  information  I  had, 
therefore,  of  being  in  the  presence  of  another,  was 
the  not  ungentle  grasp  of  a  hand  upon  my  own.  I 
darted  from  my  recumbent  posture,  and,  with  a 
wild  yell  of  abhorrence,  would  have  fled  from  the 
spot ;  but,  blinded  by  agony,  my  foot  striking 
upon  the  root  of  a  tree,  I  was  hurled  headlong  to 
the  ground. 

The  grasp  was  again  renewed,  but  this  time 
with  even  more  of  gentleness  than  before.  A 
hand,  too,  I  thought  was  lightly  pressed  upon  my 
forehead,  and  the  whole  air  around  seemed  to  me 
suddenly  impregnated  with  music  ;  for  a  voice 
uttered  words,  few  in  number,  but  so  full  of  pity, 
commiseration,  and  gentleness,  that,  but  in  my 
turn  I  feared  to  alarm  the  speaker,  I  should  again 
have  started  from  the  ground,  not  to  fly,  but  to 
prostrate  myself  before  what  I  concluded  must  be 
a  visitant  from  another  world — I  had  indulged  in 
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such  dreams — and  sue  to  be  spoken  to  again,  but 
once  again,  in  that  tone  of  almost  interest.  My 
eyes  unclosed,  and  I  shrunk  again  into  myself,  for 
they  had  rested  on  the  heir  of  Glenullen,  on  the 
young  Evan  Lindsay  of  the  castle.  He  spoke 
again,  and  it  was  the  same  Ijeart-reaching  voice — 
"  You  are  hurt,"  he  said ;  "  and  I  fear  it  was  I 
who  frightened  you  ;  but  you  were  crying  so 
much.  Poor  boy  !  what  can  make  you  so  Tery 
unhappy  ?" 

Years  have  intervened  since  then,  yet  vivid  as 
ever  is  the  recollection  of  the  intensity  of  feeling 
with  which  these  words  overpowered  me.  Great 
Heaven  !  was  there  indeed  upon  earth  one  being 
who  could  so  speak  to  me  1 

It  were  long  to  tell  how,  from  that  hour,  the 
young  but  noble  mind  of  that  gracious  creature 
was  bent  upon  relieving  my  misery.  It  were  long 
to  tell  by  what  slow  degrees  he  won  me  to  him  ; 
how,  again  and  again,  with  unwearying  care,  he 
patiently  pursued  the  same  path,  even  when  my 
thankless  and  ungrateful  heart  cased  itself  in  the 
armor  of  distrust  and  hatred,  conscious,  as  it  were, 
that  all  its  hardened  animosity  must  be  called  into 
array,  to  resist  the  pleading  look,  the  earnest  tone, 
the  magical  words  of  that  young  child,  who  was, 
through  God's  mercy,  destined  to  be  the  means  of 
rescuing  me  from  myself,  and  from  the  bitter 
misery  with  which  I  was  environed. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  first  hour  in  which, 
roused  by  his  entreaty,  to  cast  my  burden  upon 
God,  to  lay  me  down  humbly  and  meekly  at  his 
footstool,  I  poured  forth  a  confession  of  my  utter 
ignorance,  and,  kindling  under  his  look  of  pity, 
reviled  myself,  mankind,  ay,  and  the  very  God  of 
whom  he  had  spoken  with  bowed  head,  and  in 
whispered  words. 

The  look  of  horror,  the  sudden  recoiling  from 
my  side,  the  withdrawal  of  the  hand  which  had 
been  laid  in  the  earnestness  of  entreaty  upon  mine, 
all  struck  a  cold  terrifying  chill  to  my  heart ;  but 
it  was  only  for  a  moment,  for  a  sudden  light 
seemed  then  struck  in  upon  my  brain,  revealing, 
in  deeper  shades,  the  darkness  that  had  reigned 
there.  And,  though  I  knew  not  who  or  what  I 
had  blasphemed,  I  felt  that  I  had  spoken  blas- 
phemy. I  knew  not  what  holiness  I  had  pro- 
faned ;  but  I  felt  that  I  had  trampled  upon  a  holy 
thing.  The  soul  of  that  child,  fresh  from  God, 
and  still  a  temple  for  the  Spirit  of  God,  had  thrown 
a  portion  of  its  divinity  around  me  ;  and,  without 
words,  had,  by  the  shrinking  horror  that  oppressed 
him,  revealed  not  only  the  daring  sinfulness  of  my 
own  nature,  but  the  surpassing  purity  of  that  I  had 
reviled. 

Yes,  I  had  indeed  shed  horror  upon  that  young 
mind,  for  I  had  given  it  its  first  dread  insight  into 
a  soul  that  knew  not  God  ;  into  a  being  striving 
with  its  Maker  ;  and,  for  a  moment,  he  had  re- 
coiled from  the  dreadful  spectacle,  outraged  and 
dismayed. 

I  saw,  I  felt  what  I  had  done  ;  and  bowing 
down  before  him  in  a  sense  of  shame,  bewilder- 
ment, and  terror,  that  there  are  no  words  to  pic- 
ture, "  Pity  me,  pity  me,"  I  exclaimed  ;  "I  feel 
that  you  are  good  ;  I  know  that  there  is  goodness 
somewhere,  but  where  ?  I  cannot  grasp  it.  I  do 
not  know  what  is  good,  or  who,  or  what  is  God. 
Oh,  tell  me,  for  I  am  miserable.  I  am  perishing 
in  darkness,  lost,  lost  forever  !"  And,  my  whole 
soul  dissolving  within  me,  I  wept  that  first  gra- 
cious flood  of  repentant  tears  which  God  had,  in 
mercy,  sent  to  wear  away  the  stone  of  a  time- 


wearied  heart,  and  to  bring  me,  a  sorrowing  and 
yet  rejoicing  sinner,  to  the  footstool  of  that  cross, 
where  tears,  not  of  water  but  of  blood,  had  been 
poured  out  abundantly  for  me. 

Those  tears,  that  had  spoken  the  softening  of 
my  own  heart,  had  overcome  at  once  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  child  ;  for,  throwing  himself  upon  the 
grass  beside  me,  and  looking  up  in  my  face  with 
the  most  touching  sweetness  of  expression,  "  Do 
not,  do  not  cry  so,"  he  said  ;  "  and  oh,  put  away 
that  fearful,  that  miserable  look  !  God  will  show 
you  goodness — we  will  all  show  you  goodness. 

"  Oh  my  poor,  poor  boy,"  he  exclaimed,  tears 
of  the  most  earnest  pity  filling  his  beautiful  eyes 
as  he  spoke,  "  where  have  you  lived — what  have 
you  been,  to  speak  in  this  dreadful  way,  to  say 
that  you  do  not  know  God.  God  is  our  Father, 
our  Father  in  heaven.  He  keeps  us,  he  cares  for 
us!  Without  him  we  could  not  live,  no,  not  for  a 
single  moment.  He  made  heaven  and  earth, 
everything  that  is  beautiful,  everything  that  is 
delightful.  He  made  you  and  me,  that  we  might 
live  happily  as  his  children  in  this  beautiful  world 
below ;  and  that  he  may  make  us  a  thousand 
times  happier,  as  his  children,  in  the  glorious 
world  above. 

"  Mamma  reads  to  us,  from  His  own  book, 
beautiful  things  of  that  beautiful  world  ;  but  none 
that  I  love  better  than — '  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive,  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  him  ;'  "  and,  kindling 
into  the  solemnity,  the  beauty  of  holiness,  he  stood 
rapt  and  inspired  before  me. 

I  was  awestruck,  and  gazed,  as  if  in  a  dream, 
on  the  incomprehensible  vision.  An  unseen  power 
was  around,  a  glorious  consciousness  opening  upon 
me,  a  new  life  expanding  within  ;  for  I  had  heard 
things  that  were  unearthly,  words  that  seemed 
sounding  from  another  sphere  !  God,  the  creator, 
the  maker  of  all  things,  he  was  then  our  Father — 
we  his  children.  There  was  another  home  for  us 
than  this.  A  home  of  rest  for  the  weary,  of  love 
for  the  unloved.  A  home  for  me,  even  for  me — 
outcast,  hated,  forsaken. 

Oh  the  gush  of  indescribable,  incomprehensible 
emotion,  that  then  opened  in  lifetides  upon  my 
soul.  Truly,  it  was  the  death  of  the  old  man,  the 
birth  of  the  new,  in  my  heart.  Wonder,  adora- 
tion, gratitude,  and  love,  instincts  that  had  lain 
dead  or  dormant  within  me,  now  burst  into  life, 
becoming  at  once  the  law  and  the  religion  of  my 
being.  What  was  my  present  despised  and 
miserable  state — my  soul  no  longer  dwelt  in  dark- 
ness ;  it  had  seen,  it  had  caught  the  light  of  life  I 
God  was  my  spirit's  father.  I  felt  myself  His 
child  !  What  was  a  world's  wonder,  a  world's 
contempt — death  would  shelter  me  from  all,  and  I 
should  be  with  God  ! 

The  stars  in  their  silent  courses,  the  sun  in  his 
burning  track,  the  sea  in  its  restless  motion,  the 
winds  in  their  soft  whispers,  or  in  the  mighty  roar 
of  their  angry  voices,  had  not  all  of  these  long 
spoken  to  my  soul  of  mysterious  agencies  to  be 
worshipped — of  might  and  majesty  that  swayed 
the  universe?  But  now  that  which  a  blind,  a  dim 
instinct  had  dictated,  became  to  me  a  glorious 
revelation  from  on  high.  The  creature  acknowl- 
edged the  Creator;  and  "the  spirit"  in  its  alle- 
giance "  returned  to  the  God  who  gave  it." 

I  scarcely  know  in  what  words  to  describe  the 
increase  of  peace  and  joy,  that  now  with  each  new 
day  flowed  in,  in  broader  and  yet  broader  waves, 
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upon  my  regenerated  soul.  And  the  mighty 
means  employed,  to  work  the  unlooked-for  revo- 
lution, what  were  they  ?  The  pleading  look,  the 
earnest  words,  of  a  young  child.  Truly,  "  out  of 
the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  or- 
dained strength." 

Day  after  day,  that  rare  creature,  appointed  to 
be  the  human  savior  of  my  soul,  wearied  not  to 
seek  my  side.  To  my  own  kindred,  my  own 
blood,  I  was  an  object  of  aversion ;  to  every 
casual  passer-by,  one  of  dread,  even  of  terror. 
But  he,  cradled  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  nursed  among 
objects  of  softness  and  beauty — he  who  might  too 
naturally  have  shrunk  in  horror,  or  stood  aghast  at 
the  wretched  spectacle  before  him — he  it  was 
who,  armed  with  a  holy  pity,  flew  like  a  minister- 
ing angel  to  my  side  ;  and  shedding  upon  my 
heart  the  first  sweet  drops  of  human  sympathy  it 
had  ever  known,  restored  me  to  my  lost  place 
among  created  things,  by  pouring  into  my  soul  a 
knowledge  of  its  Creator. 

Day  by  day,  led  by  the  divine  gentleness  and 
pity  that  animated  him — for  what  but  a  divine  im- 
pulse could  have  brought  a  creature  so  buoyant 
with  youth  and  happiness  to  seek  out  the  com- 

Eanionship  of  such  as  1 1 — day  by  day,  I  have  said, 
e  wearied  not  to  seek  my  side  ;  and  then  came 
the  crowning  of  my  earthly  happiness,  for  he  grew 
to  love  me ;  and  with  his  love  a  passion  sprung  up 
in  my  soul,  so  intense,  so  overpowering  in  its  na- 
ture, that,  but  for  the  God  he  had  taught  me  to 
worship,  it  had  been  idolatry. 

Well  might  I  sit,  and  look,  and  long  for  the 
appointed  hour  that  daily  brought  him  to  the  rocky 
nook  we  had  selected  for  the  place  of  meeting  ; 
well  might  I  watch  with  an  intensity  that  amounted 
to  pain,  the  first  sound  of  his  coming  step;  for 
with  him  seemed  to  come  all  that  was  bright  and 
beautiful  in  nature.  If  my  heart  drooped — for,  in 
spite  of  the  glorious  life  that  had  lighted  up  with- 
in me,  an  overwhelming  sense  of  my  long  darkness 
and  rebellion  would  at  times  bear  me  to  the 
ground — in  the  full  tide  of  bis  warm  pity,  he  was 
there  to  comfort  me  with  his  rejoicing  presence, 
and  uphold  me  with  the  child-like  brightness  of 
his  faith.  If,  overpowered  by  a  sense  of  earth's 
desertion,  I  wept  the  bitter,  irrepressible  tears  of  a 
soul  smitten  within  me,  of  a  heart  that  was  with- 
ered like  the  grass,  in  the  gushing  tenderness  of 
his  ardent  nature  he  would  come  to  pour  out  his 
grief  with  mine,  and  to  prove,  by  every  bright  and 
precious  tear  that  mingled  with  my  own,  that  I 
was  not  alone  ;  that  even  in  this  world  there  was 
one  to  love  me,  one  whom  I  might  dare  to  love. 

How  strangely,  how  darkly  must  those  revela- 
tions that  in"  our  hours  of  companionship  I  have 
poured  into  his  heart,  have  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
that  innocent  child !  And  yet,  ignorant  as  his 
young  life  was  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  there 
were  depths  in  that  heart  which  responded  to 
every  feeling  of  my  own,  and  to  my  most  agoniz- 
ing expressions  gave  back  the  throb  of  sympathy. 

Then,  too,  how  he  would  while  away  the 
hours,  with  the  glad  and  careless  prattle  of  all 
his  thoughts,  occupations,  and  amusements;  and 
how  he  would  look  forward  to  those  hours  (for  in 
the  joyousness  of  his  heart  all  things  seemed  pos- 
sible) when  I  was  to  share  with  him  in  all. 

"If  you  have  none  to  love  you,"  he  would 
say  ;  "  if  your  father  and  mother  care  not  for  you  ; 
if  your  brothers  shun  you,  because  you  are  unable 
to  join  in  their  sports ;  if  you  are  unhappy  at 
home,  why  not  come  with  me,  live  with  me?     I 


shall  make  you  so  happy  !  papa  and  mamma  are 
so  good,  so  very  good." 

Once  only  it  was  that  he  alluded  to  this  subject ; 
for  the  burst  of  agony  that  followed  the  proposal, 
the  harsh  refusal,  the  almost  frantic  entreaty  that 
he  would  never  again  hint  at  what  must  ever  be 
so  repugnant  to  my  feelings,  sealed  the  lips  of  the 
gentle  boy  :  he  wept  to  have  made  me  weep,  and 
the  subject  was  never  again  alluded  to  between 
us. 

"  George,"  said  he  one  evening,  approaching 
upon  tiptoe,  "  George,  I  have  brought  Lucy  with 
me  ;  I  have  left  her  hiding  in  the  thicket  close  by. 
Do  but  let  me  bring  her  this  one  night :  I  will 
never  trouble  you  any  more,  but  just  this  once." 

She  came ;  and  never  again  did  I  tremble  at 
her  approach.  There  was  such  a  clinging  fond- 
ness in  her  voice  and  manner  as  she  spoke  to,  or 
looked  upon  her  brother ;  there  was  such  timid 
kindness,  such,  child  as  she  was,  such  anxiety  to 
conceal,  as  she  turned  to  me,  the  pity  she  could 
not  but  feel,  and  which,  while  it  soothed,  half 
pained  me.  But  it  wore  away,  and  shortly  her 
little  hand  was  extended  to  meet  mine,  as  readily 
as  was  that  of  her  brother.  She  came  with  smiles  ; 
she  parted  with  the  promise  of  return,  and  I  was 
happy.  Poor,  dependent,  wretched  as  I  was,  I 
had  no  means  of  proving  the  gratitude  I  felt 
towards  the  young  Evan  Lindsay.  He  whose 
beauty  and  gracefulness  won  every  heart,  whose 
very  will  was  law  to  those  around  him,  how  could 
I,  save  in  words  only,  hope  to  express  the  feelings 
that  overpowered  me  ?  But  with  Lucy  it  was  dif- 
ferent. I  could  seek  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
wood,  for  her  favorite  flowers ;  I  could  gather 
the  first  wild  strawberries  from  their  grassy  bed  ; 
I  could  tame  the  young  roe,  to  answer  to  her  call ; 
or  I  could  rescue  the  unfledged  and  screaming 
inhabitants  of  some  tiny  nest  from  a  truant  school- 
boy, imboldened  by  the  certainty  of  thus  gratify- 
ing a  heart  at  once  so  childlike  and  benevolent. 

I  could  linger  long  and  dwell  forever  upon  every 
minute  incident  that  occurred,  during  the  four 
succeeding  years,  for  they  were  among  the  most 
blissful  of  my  existence. 

I  had  formed  a  realm  of  my  own,  a  world  inhab- 
ited by  two  beings  alone.  Innocence,  holiness, 
meekness,  love,  beauty,  belonged  to  my  world. 
Hardness  of  heart,  selfishness,  unkindly  feeling, 
found  no  resting-place  there. 

How  strange  a  situation !  and  how  mysterious 
are  the  workings  of  Providence.  I  was  an  out- 
cast, exiled  from  my  fellow-creatures;  and  yet,  re- 
posing securely  on  the  confiding,  disinterested  love 
of  two  such  beings  as  Evan  and  Lucy  Lindsay,  I 
had  been  left  to  live  and  die  in  ignorance  worse 
than  death  !  in  ignorance  of  my  God,  of  my  re- 
demption ;  in  ignorance  of  that  cross,  where  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb  had  been  poured  out  for  me. 

For  ine !  Ay,  there  is  the  exulting  thought, 
there  the  hope,  that,  lifting  up  my  soul  from  the 
surrounding  billows,  has  enabled  me  to  ride 
calmly  upon  the  waters,  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of 
glory  in  itself,  though  linked  for  a  while  to  that 
miserable  body,  whose  meetest  destiny  is  food  for 
worms  ;  and  which,  disfigured  and  defaced  as  He 
saw  fit  to  make  it,  will  yet  resolve  itself  as  well 
into  the  dust  of  earth  as  the  fairest  or  noblest  form 
that  ever  enriched  humanity. 

It  was  one  morning  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourth  summer,  when  I  had  been  looking  out  for 
the  coming  of  those  steps  that  ever  brought  glad- 
ness to  my  heart,  that  I  was  startled  by  the  sud- 
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den  appearance  of  Lucy  Lindsay  alone,  and  so 
pale,  so  terror-stricken  in  her  aspect,  that  ray 
heart  died  within  me. 

"  Speak  to  me,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  Your  brother — oh,  in  pity  speak  to 
me,  tell  me " 

"  Evan  is  ill,"  she  murmured  :  "  he  sent  me  to 
you  :  he  is  hurt ;"  then  clasping  her  small  hands, 
and  with  a  burst  of  agonizing  tears — "  Oh,  so 
much  hurt ;  he  will  die,  George,  he  will  die." 

I  know  not  how  those  who  have  many  loved 
objects  to  cling  to  in  this  world,  may  listen  to 
such  an  announcement.  On  me  it  struck  like  the 
thunderbolt  of  God's  avenging  wrath,  and  sense 
and  reason  seemed  failing  beneath  the  blow. 

I  have  no  further  recollection  of  what  passed  ; 
perhaps  I  tried  to  speak  the  comfort  I  could  not 
feel  to  the  weeping  child,  as  she  stood  wringing 
her  hands  and  looking  up  in  my  face  with  that 
expression  of  agony  with  which  her  blanched  lips 
had  uttered,  "  He  will  die,  George,  he  will  die." 
Or  perhaps  I  heeded  her  not,  rapt  in  my  own 
grief,  and  forgetful  that  she,  with  all  the  unselfish 
beauty  of  her  nature,  had  left  the  side  of  her  per- 
haps dying  brother  to  seek  me  out,  to  make  me  a 
partaker  in  their  grief.  It  may  be  that  I  darted 
from  her  side.  I  cannot  say  ;  but  through  wood 
and  field  I  must  have  hurried  on,  every  feeling  so 
lost  in  the  one  overwhelming  dread,  that  even 
when  I  entered  the  castle,  and  sped  along  deserted 
corridors,  and  long  endless  passages,  no  thought 
of  my  strange  intrusion  occurred,  until  suddenly, 
a3  if  awakening  from  a  dream,  I  felt  that  I  stood 
in  the  presence  of  Lord  Lindsay. 

For  one  moment  only  I  remained  transfixed  to 
the  spot.  The  next,  flinging  myself  at  his  feet, 
"Pardon  me,  pardon  me!"  I  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  hoarse  from  suppressed  agony.  "  Only  tell 
me  that  he  lives,  and  I  will  go,  never  to  return. 
I  will  never  see  him  more  ;  oh,  never,  never  I" 

He  was  still  silent,  his  face  was  deadly  pale, 
and  as  he  made  a  faint  effort  to  raise  me,  I  clung 
with  more  frantic  eagerness  to  his  knees.  "  Do 
not  cast  me  off.  Bear  with  me  one  moment — only 
one  moment.  Answer  me !  tell  me  I  does  he  hve  ? 
Oh,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven,  for  his  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  your  boy,  in  pity,  in  mercy  tell  me !" 
The  strong  frame  (if  Lord  Lindsay  trembled  in  my 
grasp ;  he  bent  towards  me,  and  in  a  whisper 
that,  faint  as  it  was,  thrilled  through  my  heart's 
core,  "  He  lives,"  he  said  ;  "  rise,  my  poor  boy, 
rise,  I  will  tell  you  all."  He  led  me  into  another 
room,  and  seating  me  by  bis  side,  laid  his  hand 
kindly  upon  mine.  I  was  alone  with  him  ;  alone, 
and  by  the  side  of  that  dreaded  being  ;  but  I  felt 
no  terror.  Self  seemed  annihilated  within  me; 
and,  while  my  eye  was  fixed  steadfastly  upon  his, 
he  went  on,  "  I  know  your. history,  I  have  long 
learned  it  from  him,  from  Evan  ;  but  compose 
yourself,  my  poor  boy.  All  may  yet  be  well  ; 
the  injury" — and  at  the  word  a  shudder  ran  through 
the  frame  of  the  father — "  the  injury  may  not  be 
as  great,  so  fatal,  as  we  have  supposed.  With 
God's  merey,  he  may  yet  be  restored  to  us. 

"  It  was  by  his  desire,"  he  continued,  **  that  Lu- 
cy went  in  search  of  you.  From  her  you  know,  I 
conclude,  that,  riding  with  me  this  morning,  his 
horse  reared — it  fell  back  with  him  ;  and,  from  the 
long  insensibility  that  followed,  we  fear  the  head 
has  been  injured.  We  have  sent  for  the  best  med- 
ical advice,  but,  till  that  arrives,  must,  with  God's 
help,  endure  the  suspense." 

Lord   Lindsay  had  hurried  one  sentence  after 


another  with  a  nervous  anxiety  to  complete  tJie 
task  he  had  undertaken.  Then,  turning  a  look 
full  of  pity  upon  the  miserable  being  by  his  side, 
and  struck  with  the  intensity  of  suffering  with 
whkrh  I  drank  in  the  words  he  uttered,  "  Poor 
boy,",  he  said,  "you  suffer  with  us:  God  bless 
you— God  comfort  you  ;  remain  where  you  are  for 
the  present.  I  will  see  you  again — or  will  send 
— but  must  leave  you  now  ;"  and,  rising  from  my 
side,  and  wringing  my  hand  in  his,  "  Pray  for 
him,"  he  said,  his  voice  choking  with  emotion. 

When  left  alone,  alone  with  my  own  miserable 
thoughts,  the  last  words  of  Lord  Lindsay  seemed 
still  in  every  hideous  sound  and  tone  ringing  round 
me  their  ominous  foreboding  of  evil.  Pray  for 
her  !  for  him,  for  myself.  Yes,  what  eke  was 
left  me,  but  to  pray  1  What  was  left,  but  to  fling 
myself  before  the  God  of  mercy,  as  I  did,  pouring 
out  my  soul's  anguish  at  His  footstool,  till,  ex- 
hausted at  length,  I  lay  curled  up  like  a  withered 
leaf,  a  blasting  thing,  a  hideous  speck,  among  the 
rich  cushions  of  the  carved  and  damasked  sofa,  on 
which  I  had  sunk. 

The  change  of  scene,  the  luxuriance  of  comfort, 
the  gilded  mirrors,  the  stately  shelves,  so  richly 
stored  that  even  their  massy  proportions  seemed 
bending  under  the  weight  of  volumes  they  con- 
tained— these  all  were  there,  but  I  saw  them  not. 
Hour  after  hour  passed  on,  and  there  1  lay,  still, 
motionless,  without  thought.  Mind  and  body 
seemed  alike  petrified  into  stone. 

Evening  was  now  rapidly  approaching ;  the 
lengthening  shadows  were  throwing  a  sombre 
light  over  the  objects  without,  and  darker  still 
they  fell  through  the  deep  embrasured  windows 
and  stained  glass  of  that  stately  room. 

There  was  always,  even  in  my  happiest  hours, 
something  in  twilight  more  consonant  with  my 
feelings  than  the  bright  light  of  the  glorious  sun, 
and  now  it  seemed  infusing  a  holy  balm  upon  my 
worn  spirit.  So  much  of  consciousness  had  re- 
turned, that  I  raised  my  head  and  looked  forth  ; 
but  with  the  effort,  the  tide  of  suffering  seemed 
ebbing  back  upon  my  miserable  heart,  and  I  was 
yielding  to  another  burst  of  irrepressible  agony, 
when  I  was  startled  by  a  quick,  light,  hurried  step. 
It  seemed  to  me  passing  swiftly  through  the  corri- 
dor, by  which  I  had  entered  the  library,  and  I  started 
to  my  feet,  but,  giddy,  weak,  enfeebled,  by  those 
hours  of  suffering,  sunk  again  upon  the  sofa. 

The  day  unclosed,  and  the  faint  light  shone 
upon  the  slight,  childish  figure  of  Lucy  Lindsay. 
She  stopped  for  a  moment,  looked  hurriedly, 
almost  wildly  round  the  room,  then, "  George,"  she 
exclaimed,  and,  bounding  forwards,  she  clasped 
my  hand  in  hers,  essayed  to  speak,  but,  gasping 
for  breath,  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  sobbed  aloud.  Yes,  sob  followed  sob, 
rising  from  the  young  heart  that  seemed  suffocating 
under  its  excess  »f  feeling,  whilst  tears  seemed 
literally  to  gush  over  the  fair,  smooth  cheek.  But 
how  different  were  these  tears,  how  different  the 
whole  look  and  air  of  the  weeping  child  from  what 
it  had  been,  when,  with  that  agonized  expression, 
(so  doubly  fearful  on  the  small,  beautiful  features 
of  childhood,)  with  which  she  had  uttered,  '*  He 
will  die,  George,  he  will  die." 

She  had  not  spoken,  but  I  felt,  I  knew  that 
there  was  hope.  Without  a  word  uttered,  with- 
out even  light  sufficient  to  read  the  glance  of  re- 
kindling happiness  in  those  meek  eyes;  the  feelings 
of  her  soul  were  borne  in  upon  mine. 

"  Yes  I"  she  exclaimed,  at  length  finding  utter- 
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ance  ;  "  yes,  George,  God  has  had  mercy  ;  he 
will  live,  he  will  live  !  Oh,  my  Evan,  he  will  be 
well  again,  quite  well.  How  dark  the  world 
would  have  been  without  him,  had  you  thought  of 
that,  George  1  what  would  mamma  have  done 
without  him  1  what  should  I  have  done !  what 
could  you  have  done,  poor  George?"  and  with  a 
quick  motion  she  sprang  from  her  knees,  raised 
her  small  graceful  arms,  twined  them  round  my 
neck,  and  laid  that  soft,  beautiful  cheek,  still  wet 
with  tears,  trustingly,  confidingly  upon  mine. 

How  often,  in  my  first  years  of  suffering,  I  had 
longed,  yearned  for  a  sister  ;  and  how  often,  in 
later  years  of  increasing  agony,  I  had  thanked 
God  that  this  pang  had  been  spared  me.  She 
could  not  have  loved,  could  not  have  felt  for  me. 
I  should  have  seen  her,  too,  shrink  from  me  with 
disgust.  It  would  but  have  added  misery  to 
misery.  And  now,  great  God,  the  gentle  being 
by  my  side,  the  radiant  child,  all  angel-like  in  her 
surpassing  loveliness  as  she  looked  at  that  mo- 
ment, she  had  twined  her  arms  round  the  miserable 
boy — she  had  laid  her  cheek  lovingly  on  mine — 
she  poured  words  of  innocent  comfort  on  my  ear ; 
and,  for  a  moment  yielding  to  the  overpowering 
impulse,  with  a  feeling  of  unutterable  love,  adora- 
tion, and  worship,  I  clasped  her  in  my  arms  ;  then, 
seizing  the  small  baby  hands  in  mine,  pressed 
them  convulsively  to  my  lips. 

"  You  are  like  me,  dear  George,"  she  said, 
smilingly — "  you  cry  because  you  are  happy. 
How  strange  to  cry  because  I  am  happy!"  and 
again  there  gushed  forth  a  flood  of  tears.  "  But 
rise,"  she  added — "rise,  dear  George;"  for  I 
was  still  cowering  upon  my  knees  by  her  side. 
"  Do,  rise.  Sit  down  beside  me  here,  and  let  me 
tell  you  everything.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  all 
a  mistake,  a  dreadful  mistake?"  she  repeated, 
shuddering.  "  He  is  not  so  very,  very  much  hurt. 
Papa  sent  for  a  wise  old  man — oh,  such  a  dear, 
good,  kind,  wise  old  man  ! — and  he  was  long  of 
coming,  very,  very  long  ;  but  he  did  come  at  last ; 
and  he  went  to  see  Evan,  and  took  all  the  band- 
ages off  his  poor  head.  And  I  crept  in,  and  staid 
so  quiet  in  a  corner  ;  and  poor  mamma  was  stand- 
ing there,  looking  so  pale  ;  and  papa  and  nurse 
were  there  ;  and  Mr.  Morton  was  at  the  door,  and 
so  was  Madame  Dumas — it  was  she  let  me  creep 
in,  she  knew  I  would  be  so  quiet.  And  poor  old 
Gray  was  there,  too — poor  old  man,  he  cried  more 
than  any  of  us  ;  and  we  all  stood  still,  and  then 
the  doctor  looked  up  at  papa  and  smiled — oh,  that 
beautiful  smile,  dear,  dear  old  man  ! — and  he  spoke 
quite  out  loud,  and  said,  '  Pray,  my  lord,  what 
has  frightened  you  all  so  sadly  ?  There  is  nothing 
here,  I  do  assure  you,  there  is  nothing  here  but  a 
pretty  severe  cut.  I  see  worse  ten  times  a  day, 
and  no  one  to  look  so  pale  about  it  as  you  were  all 
doing  now.'  Then  he  shook  hands  with  mamma 
— the  dear,  kind  old  man— and  looked  so  happy, 
so  glad,  to  know  that  Evan  would  not  die  ;  and 
then  he  saw  me  peeping  from  behind  the  curtain, 
and  called  me  little  pale  face,  and  said  I  had  more 
need  of  a  doctor  than  Evan  had  ;  for  that,  if  we  cut 
off  some  of  his  beautiful  curls,  and  kept  him  quiet, 
quite  quiet,  only  for  a  week,  he  would  soon 
be  well  again.  Oh,  what  happy,  happy  words  ! 
And  when  I  saw  that  papa  and  mamma  really  be- 
lieved them,  and  did  not  look  so  pale  any  longer, 
then  I  remembered  you  ;  and  I  ran  away,  for  I 
thought  how  unkind  it  was  to  have  left  you  alone 
all  the  long,  long  day,  for  papa  had  told  me  you 
were  here.     But  I  could  think  of  nothing — oh,  of 


nothing  in  all  the  wide  world — but  Evan,  I  was  so 
afraid  he  would  die.  What  should  we  have  done, 
George — what  do  you  think  we  should  have  done, 
if  Evan  had  died?" 

How  deep,  how  fervent  was  the  feeling  with 
which  I  had  listened  to  her  words  ?  With  what 
an  overpowering  sense  of  gratitude,  when  she  had 
left  me  to  revisit  her  brother,  did  I  sink  upon  my 
knees  and  pour  out  praise  to  the  Giver  of  all  mer- 
cies. But  I  was  not  now  left  long  to  my  own 
feelings,  for,  once  more  bounding  into  the  room, 
Lucy  Lindsay  was  by  my  side. 

"  Poor  Evan  wanted  so  much  to  see  you,"  she 
said.  "But  he  must  not,  not  to-night :  it  would 
not  be  good  for  him,  they  say.  And  so  then  he 
sent  me  to  you  to  say — what  do  you  think, 
George,  it  was  to  say  ?  I  know  you  will  grant  it. 
You  would  not  have  the  heart  to  refuse  him  now, 
would  you  ?  It  was  to  say,  that  if  you  love  him 
the  least  little  bit  in  the  world,  you  will  stay  here 
to-night,  and  not  go  back  to  your  own  home  any 
more,  but  stay  here  and  live  with  us.  Will  you, 
dear  George?"  laying  her  hand  persuasively  upon 
mine.  "  May  not  I  go  back  to  tell  Evan  you  will 
stay  ?  He  will  sleep  so  well  if  I  may,  for  his 
heart  is  so  bent  upon  it,  that  papa  says  it  will 
make  him  get  better  if  you  will  only  say,  yes. 
Papa  was  coming  here  himself  to  ask  you  if  you 
would  ;  but  Evan  thought  you  would  rather  not 
see  him  to-night,  though  he  is  so  kind — oh,  you 
do  not  know  how  very  kind  !  So  then  he  sent  me, 
because  we  are  old  friends,  you  know  ;  so  do  let 
me  say  you  will  stay,  at  least  to-night." 

"To-night!"  I  exclaimed.  "Oh,  yes,  to- 
night, and  forever.  I  will  devote  my  whole  life 
to  him — I  will  be  his  slave,  his  servant,  anything, 
everything  he  likes." 

"  Then  he  likes  you  to  be  his  friend,  dear 
George  ;  and  I  shall  go  and  tell  him.  Oh,  he  will 
be  so  happy !"  and  she  darted  from  the  room  ;  but 
before  I  had  recovered  the  whirl  of  excitement  my 
own  words  had  raised  within  me,  she  was  again 
there  !  Bright,  beautiful  child  !  how  my  eyes  fol- 
lowed each  graceful  movement,  as,  lightly  and 
noiselessly  as  a  bird,  she  flitted  round  me  !  What 
living  music  there  was  in  the  glad  tones  of  her 
young  voice  !  With  what  beautiful — child  as  she 
was — with  what  beautiful,  womanly  tenderness  did 
she  busy  herself  about  my  comforts — acting,  with 
all  her  pretty  ways,  the  part  of  hostess  to  her 
strange  guest.  "  You  have  eaten  nothing  to-day," 
she  said  ;  "  how  hungry  you  must  be  !  but  Gray 
shall  bring  you  food — poor,  old  Gray — he  looks  so 
happy  now,  so  different  from  a  little  time  ago. 
He  used  to  carry  us  about  when  we  were  babies, 
you  know  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  he  is  so  fond  of 
Evan.     But  who  would  not  love  Evan  !" 

Then  again — "  I  am  so  glad  you  have  chosen 
this  room  for  yourself.  You  can  come  and  sit  here 
very  often  ;  and  then  you  will  have  all  those  dusty 
volumes,  that  you  and  Evan  are  so  fond  of,  about 
you,  without  the  trouble  of  carrying  them  to  that 
rocky  nook  of  ours  in  the  wood."  And  then, 
prattling  on  in  the  gaiety  of  her  heart,  she  told  me- 
many  things  that,  though  from  time  to  time  they- 
had  occurred  to  me  before,  I  had  always  cast  back 
as  impossibilities. 

The  visits  of  Evan,  even  of  the  little  Lucy  Lind^ 
say,  had,  I  found,  from  the  very  first,  met  not  only 
with  the  sanction  but  approval  of  the  Lord  and; 
Lady  Lindsay.  The  choice  of  books  brought  to. 
me  were  not,  as  I  concluded,  the  selection  of  Evan, 
alone,  but  of  his  father.     The  sentiments  he  ex- 
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pressed,  the  arguments  he  used,  to  accustom  me  to 
my  situation,  were  at  the  instigation  of  another. 
And  the  entreaties  that  I  should  take  up  my  resi- 
dence at  the  castle,  though  in  the  first  instance  the 
impulse  of  his  own  feelings,  and  proposed  by  him- 
self, were  now,  as  I  had  seen,  renewed  by  their 
desire. 

And  the  Lord  Lindsay,  he  had  seen  me — he 
had  seen  the  miserably  distorted  being  to  whom 
he  offered  protection ;  the  homeless  wretch,  to 
whom  he  offered  a  home  ;  the  friendless  creature, 
to  whom  he  was  willing  to  be  a  friend.  And  this 
was  the  world  in  which  I  had  said  there  was  no 
good  thing — these  were  the  beings  at  whose  very 
name  my  inmost  soul  had  once  trembled  ! 

Upon  the  morning  following  that  which  had 
seen  me  so  unexpectedly  installed  in  the  castle, 
I  was  led  by  the  little  Lucy  to  the  door  of  her 
brother's  room.  "  We  must  be  quite  quiet,"  she 
said,  in  a  whisper,  and  pressing  her  pretty  finger 
on  her  lips,  "  we  must  speak  low."  She  unclosed 
the  door  as  she  uttered  the  last  words ;  and,  ad- 
vancing a  few  steps,  I  stood  by  the  side  of  my 
friend  and  benefactor. 

I  had  schooled  my  feelings,  and  thought  I  had 
mastered  them  ;  but  the  sight  of  his  pale  and  suf- 
fering countenance  overcame  me,  and  I  sank  upon 
my  knees,  clasping  in  mine  the  hand  that  feebly 
and  with  evident  pain  he  had  extended  towards 
me. 

"  Thank  you,  dear  George,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice  ;  "  how  kind  in  you  to  grant  my  request ; 
but  we  shall  make  you  happy,  indeed  we  shall." 

I  heard  no  more,  for  at  that  moment  a  soft  hand 
was  laid  gently  on  my  shoulder,  and  a  voice  that 
seemed  like  the  breath  of  the  wild  flowers  I  loved, 
so  soft,  so  low,  so  shadowy  was  the  sound,  repeat- 
ed the  words  of  Evan — "  Yes,  we  shall  make  you 
happy.  Rise,  my  poor  boy,  look  up  ;  I  have  a 
right  to  welcome  you  to  your  new  home,  as  well 
as  my  son." 

This  was  again  a  new  era,  another  and  total 
change  in  my  way  of  life ;  and  more  opposite 
states  of  existence  than  my  past  and  present  can 
surely  scarcely  be  imagined.  Then,  despairing, 
lost ;  now  with  a  song  of  joyfulness  ever  in  my 
heart,  a  hymn  of  praise  for  God's  mercies,  a  well- 
spring  of  happiness,  round  whose  blessed  margin 
floated  those  best  portions  of  our  nature,  love  and 
gratitude — gratitude  to  God  and  man. 

Evan  Lindsay  rapidly  recovered,  and  my  post 
in  the  sick  room  was  now  exchanged  for  his  com- 
panionship in  the  study,  the  library,  or  in  those 
long  strolls  which  we  still  continued  to  indulge. 

I  shared  with  my  friend  in  the  judicious  tuition 
of  Mr.  Morton  ;  I  drank  in  wisdom  from  the  be- 
nevolent lips  of  Lord  Lindsay  ;  I  dwelt  in  a  per- 
petual sunshine  of  kindly  feeling  ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  depressed  and  miserable  spirit  of  the 
boy,  warming  under  that  influence,  bounded  within 
him ;  and  that  lie  felt,  as  he  progressed  to  man- 
hood, that  whatever  was  his  outward  form,  there 
was  that  within,  which,  by  a  whole  life's  devo- 
tion, an  unwearying,  undying  effort,  might  at  last 
in  some  degree  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  he 
owed  his  benefactors. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  my  sojourn  at  the 
castle,  there  was  but  one  drawback  to  my  happi- 
ness. It  was  the  thought  of  those  who,  in  my 
hours  of  agony  having  cast  me  off,  were  now, 
■(when  my  better  fortunes  they  might  think  ren- 
dered me  independent  of  them,)  restrained,  per- 
haps, by  pride  from  accepting  those  overtures  to 


which,  in  my  increasing  happiness,  my  heart  day 
by  day  more  strongly  urged  me  ;  and  the  bitter 
pang  of  knowing  that,  without  one  farewell,  one 
parting  blessing — the  first  I  should  ever  have 
received,  perhaps  the  last  I  ever  might  receive 
from  the  lips  of  a  parent — they  had  left  me,  quit- 
ting home  and  country  for  a  distant  land,  long 
darkened  my  spirit  with  some  of  its  former  an- 
guish. The  yearning  for  the  love  of  parents 
closed  for  a  time  my  heart  against  the  countless 
blessings  around  me ;  but  at  length  the  one  poi- 
soned drop  in  the  cup  of  life,  bitter  as  it  was, 
faded  into  indistinctness  :  the  void  in  my  heart  was 
filled  ;  the  love  of  the  stranger  became  sacred  to 
me,  as  that  of  my  own  blood  ;  the  voice  of  my 
benefactors  as  the  voice  of  parents  ;  and  he  !  Evan  ! 
was  not  he  still,  like  a  bright  ray  of  glory,  ever 
circling  round  my  heart1? 

In  the  occasional  and  brief  absences  of  the  fam- 
ily from  the  castle,  I  was  not  alone. — Under  the 
superintendence  of  Evan  Lindsay,  small  rooms 
in  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building  had  been 
fitted  up  with  every  attention  to  my  peculiar  com- 
fort ;  and  here,  surrounded  by  each  favorite  pur- 
suit, encompassed  by  pleasant  memories,  I  passed 
my  time.  And  then  those  blissful  reunions,  the 
long-looked  for  hour  of  return,  that  came  at  length, 
and  brought  with  it  so  much  of  peace,  and  joy, 
and  gladness.  The  springing  step,  the  graceful 
carriage  of  the  boyish  figure,  the  laughing  soft- 
ness of  the  dark  lustrous  eyes,  the  whole  beaming 
beauty  of  the  speaking  countenance,  when  Evan 
Lindsay,  flying  to  my  distant  tower,  and  bursting 
upon  me  with  his  ringing  laugh,  would  upbraid 
me  with  indifference,  coldness,  carelessness,  of 
their  return — I  who,  he  well  knew,  panted  to  be 
the  first  to  welcome  them  ;  whom  he  feigned  not 
to  see,  was  gasping  for  breath,  sinking  under  the 
intensity  of  feelings,  all  gratitude,  all  joy,  at  their 
return. 

Year  after  year  had  now  passed  on,  and  they 
had  brought  with  them  an  increase  of  peace  and 
joy  to  the  being  rescued  from  perdition — an  in- 
crease of  Heaven's  blessings  and  earth's  pros- 
perity to  his  rescuers.  Yes !  an  angel  of  peace 
and  gladness  surely  hovered  over  that  blessed 
family. 

Evan  Lindsay  had,  by  his  own  request,  during 
the  two  years  previous  to  his  coming  of  age,  been 
accompanied  by  his  family  to  the  continent.  It 
was  now  the  eve  of  their  return  ;  and  it  was  hailed 
with  all  that  eagerness  and  delight  which  our 
Scottish  peasantry  know  so  enthusiastically  how 
to  feel,  and  to  express,  towards  a  gracious  and 
respected  landlord. 

The  village-bells  rang  gaily  out ;  the  long  ave- 
nues were  lined  with  the  multitude  of  hearts  that 
showered  blessings  on  their  path  ;  and  shouts  long 
and  loud,  and  hearty  cheers,  with  cries  of  "  Long 
life  to  him  !  long  life  to  the  young  heir  !  long  life 
to  our  young  master !  may  he  prove  as  good  a 
landlord  as  his  father  ;  we  cannot  wish  a  better," 
announced  to  those  at  the  castle,  that  the  carriages, 
having  entered  the  gate,  were  winding  swiftly 
through  the  happy,  noisy  group. 

"This  is  well,  George  !  this  is  as  it  ought  to 
be,"  exclaimed  Evan  Lindsay,  springing  from  the 
low  britska,  that  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other 
carriage  had  whirled  rapidly  to  the  door.  "  This 
is  as  it  ought  to  be  !  I  thought  you  would  be 
here ;  not  crouching  in  that  solitary  tower  of 
yours."  And,  every  feature  sparkling  with  hap- 
piness, he  wrung  my  hand  in  his. 
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1  had  indeed  not  been  able  to  resist  the  impulse 
of  welcoming  upon  their  own  threshold,  the  return 
of  my  benefactors  ;  but  the  excitement  of  the  scene 
had  nearly  overpowered  me — and  the  ringing 
laugh,  the  joyous  accents  of  my  first  best  friend 
were  changed,  for  the  eager,  hurried  inquiry  of 
whether  all  was  well,  all  happy  with  me?  Before 
collecting  my  ideas,  I  convinced  myself,  that 
though  the  boy  I  had  so  loved  was  lost  to  me — 
that  he,  Evan,  as  he  stood  before  me,  in  all  the 
graceful  beauty  of  early  manhood,  was  still  my 
Evan,  still  the  open-hearted,  loving,  trusting, 
generous  Evan  of  my  childhood. 

"Here  they  are,  here  they  come  at  last,"  he 
exclaimed,  joyfully  bounding  from  my  side,  as  the 
next  carriage  stopped  under  the  lofty  portico. 
M  Now,  Lucy,  we  shall  make  our  old  walls  resound 
with  the  joy  we  feel  on  reentering  them.  Wel- 
come, my  dear  father,  welcome,  dearest  mother, 
to  your  own  walls.  Mine  was  the  first  foot  to 
touch  the  soil  of  my  bonny  Castle  Dower,  and 
therefore  it  is  I  do  the  honors  upon  the  occasion. 
But  here  is  George,  who  has  a  better  right  still, 
for  he  has  never  quitted  the  dear  old  roof,  while 
we  have  been  wandering  under  the  sunny  skies, 
and  through  the  sunny  plains  of  Italy."  And 
while  the  Lord  and  Lady  Lindsay,  with  kindly 
looks,  and  lips  quivering  with  emotion,  called  up 
by  the  demonstrations  of  gladness  at  their  return, 
greeted  me  with  an  almost  parental  blessing,  I 
felt  my  hand  clasped  in  the  soft  small  hands  of 
Lucy  Lindsay.  Two  years  ago  she  had  quitted 
the  castle,  a  child — she  was  now  but  fifteen,  and 
she  stood  before  me,  with  all  the  gentle  dignity, 
all  the  reserved  kindliness  of  a  woman's  manner. 

How  beautiful  she  was,  beautiful  from  the  ex- 
treme regularity  of  feature,  beautiful  from  the 
mind  and  soul  that  shone  in  her  lovely  counte- 
nance— beautiful,  too,  in  the  child-like  innocency 
of  every  thought  and  word. 

Often  as  I  have  gazed  upon  her,  or  listened  to 
the  words  of  interest  and  kindness  falling  so  gently 
from  her  lips,  I  have  felt  in  my  inmost  soul  that 
she  resembled  a  being  of  another  world,  rather 
than  an  inhabitant  of  this — one  sent  to  soothe 
rather  than  to  dazzle,  to  be  looked  upon  at  a  holy 
distance  rather  than  worshipped  with  an  earthly 
love.  Yet  already  was  Lucy  Lindsay  the  object 
of  such  worship  ;  and  often  as,  hour  after  hour,  I 
have  from  my  turret  window  watched  her  grace- 
ful, bird-like  movements,  so  sedulously  attended 
by  her  young  companion,  I  have  prayed  that  no 
blight,  no  canker  of  unhappy  love,  such  as  I  had 
read  of,  might  ever  have  power  to  wither  that 
young  flower. 

Upon  the  evening  when  the  whole  party  had 
returned  from  the  continent,  in  the  engrossing 
feeli'g  of  the  moment,  I  had  not  remarked  Evan 
Lindsay's  companion  ;  nor  even  when  introduced 
to  me  by  name  as  the  young  Earl  of  Walmer,  an 
orphan,  and  distant  relation  of  the  Lady  Lindsay, 
did  I  at  first  recognize  in  him  the  manly,  proud, 
and  petulant  boy,  who  had  some  years  ago  accom- 
panied Evan,  during  one  of  his  vacations,  to 
Castle  Dower. 

Even  at  that  time,  proud,  vindictive,  unmanage- 
able as  he  was,  the  little  Lucy  Lindsay  already 
possessed  a  power  over  him.  And  the  mixture  of 
feeling  and  reserve  with  which  he  reminded  me 
of  one  circumstance  of  his  former  visit,  proved 
that  power  still  existing.  It  had  indeed  escaped 
my  memory  ;  for  I  considered  myself  at  the  time 
but  too  severely  avenged,  by  the  chastisement  in- 


flicted by  Evan,  as  the  young  earl,  with  thought- 
lessness, perhaps  heartlessness,  scoffed  at  my 
appearance. 

What  the  indignant  reproaches  of  Evan  could 
not  achieve,  the  silent  tears  of  Lucy  at  once  ac- 
complished ;  aifJ  it  was  at  her  suggestion,  that, 
hastening  towards  me,  no  apology  seemed  too 
humble,  no  promise  of  future  amendment  in  him- 
self, no  future  advancement  to  me  through  his 
interest,  sufficient  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  his 
boyish  insult.  "  How  gentle  she  looks,"  he  went 
on  with  emotion  ;  "  one  would  scarcely  imagine 
such  a  creature  likely  to  tame  a  spirit  so  opposite 
10  her  own,  and  yet  she  has  done  so;  the  little 
good  that  is  in  me,  I  owe  to  her." 

Shut  out  I  was  forever  from  all  love  but  that 
which  grew  from  pity  and  commiseration.  The 
precious  ties  of  blood,  the  human  love  and  loveli- 
ness that  hangs  round  the  name  of  parent,  and  a 
thousand  other  of  life's  purest,  holiest,  loftiest 
emotions,  these  were  debarred  me ;  these  were 
the  heritage  of  human  joy,  in  which  I  had,  and 
could  have,  no  portion.  But  once  more  I  formed 
myself  an  ideal  world  ;  and,  feeling  with  them, 
living  as  it  were  in  and  for  them,  I  basked  in  the 
sunshine  and  the  happy  love  of  those  two  beings ; 
while,  hour  by  hour,  that  passion  which  was  to 
sway  their  after  life,  grew  and  strengthened  in 
their  young  hearts. 

His  very  life  seemed  but  her  spirit's  will, 

and  she  loved  him  with  all  the  fervent  affection, 
the    clinging,  trusting    devotedness  of  woman's 

love. 

#  #  #  #  # 

Long  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  time 
has  worked  its  change  upon  all — time  has  silvered 
over  the  hair  of  the  narrator.  Time  has  laid  one 
reverend  head  in  the  dust.  Time  has  borne  one 
of  the  gentlest  beings,  the  meekest  of  Christ's 
followers,  to  her  home  of  glory,  there  to  reap 
the  reward  of  that  seed  which  she  had  sown  on 
earth.  Yes,  lovely  were  they  in  their  lives,  and 
the  hand  of  death  did  not  long  divide  them.  Her 
hair  silvered,  her  benign  countenance  still  bearing 
the  beauty  of  expression  and  feeling  on  the  wasted 
features,  the  Lady  Lindsay  had  sunk  to  sleep. 
And  the  partner  of  her  life's  happiness,  he  was 
also  her  partner  through  "  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death."  She  slept  first ;  but  the  calm 
smile  of  the  old  man,  as,  turning  from  the  weep- 
ing group,  and  fixing  the  last  long  gaze  of  affec- 
tion on  the  placid  features  of  the  dead,  he  whis- 
pered, "  Thou  hast  first  won  thy  crown  of  glory ; 
but  I  will  follow  thee  soon."  seemed  to  speak  of 
a  spirit  already  winging  its  flight.  And  so  it  was 
he  passed  away. 

Much  of  gladness,  much,  much  beyond  the  usual 
portion  of  gladness  granted  in  this  world,  had  been 
theirs  in  life.  Those  beings  in  whose  happiness 
their  happiness  was  bound  up,  had  not  they  grown 
in  worth  and  loveliness  under  their  eyes?  had  not 
they,  year  by  year,  seen  them  crowned  with  all 
earth's  choicest  blessings'?  and  from  that  day, 
when  the  walls  of  the  little  village  church,  decked 
by  the  zealous  care  of  many  a  grateful  dependent, 
had  witnessed  the  double  union  of  their  children, 
was  not  the  place  of  their  own  gentle  Lucy  scarce- 
ly felt  to  be  vacant,  so  lovingly  was  it  filled  by 
another? 

The  chosen  bride,  the  beloved  wife  of  Evan, 
was  scarcely  less  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  parents. 
It  was  the  rich  melodious  voice  of  Susan  Lindsay 
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that  now,  like  a  glad  bird ,  carolled  blithely  through 
every  hill  and  dale  of  Glenullen  ;  it  was  she,  who, 
with  all  a  daughter's  love,  hung  upon  the  footsteps 
of  Lady  Lindsay,  learning  from  her  to  dispense 
sunshine  and  gladness  as  she  went;  and  she  it 
was,  who,  at  nightfall,  crouching  at  the  feet  of 
Lord  Lindsay,  would,  with  his  hand  clasped  in 
hers,  and  those  soft  eyes  raised  lovingly  to  his 
face,  prattle  on  of  her  day's  labors — all  that  she 
and  Evan  had  done  or  meant  to  do.  And  Lucy, 
too !  how  often  would  she  come,  gladdening  their 
hearts  with  a  consciousness  of  her  secured  happi- 
ness, and  the  certainty  that  she  lay  in  the  heart  of 
her  husband,  like  the  jewel  on  which  his  whole 
existence  hung. 

Ah,  these  were  blessed  meetings,  when  every 
change  that  passed  over  those  who  in  that  circle 
were  all  in  all  to  each  other,  seemed  but  to  add 
new  grace  and  loveliness  to  the  happy  band. 

The  childhood  of  Evan  and  Lucy  Lindsay  was 
reacted  in  the  childhood  of  their  children ;  and 
the  young  fair  faces  of  the  two  brides  gradually 


assumed  the  less  brilliant,  not  less  lovely  look  of 
the  happy  matrons. 

Then  there  was  the  springing  up  to  boyhood 
and  manhood  of  the  second  Evan — the  child  of  that 
child  who  had  been  my  preserver.  The  growing 
loveliness  of  those  two  peerless  beings,  Susan  and 
Lucy  Lindsay !  Such,  such  has  been  the  rich  re- 
quital of  Heaven  for  works  of  mercy  to  one,  the 
lowliest  of  his  children  !  Such  the  blessings  that 
have  begirt  my  path  with  brightness. 

And  now  the  evening  of  my  day  is  drawing  on, 
and  the  shadows  have  not  lengthened,  nor  the 
sun  gone  down.  The  cheerlessness  of  age  affects 
me  not ;  the  body  is  enfeeble,  but  the  spirit  waxes 
stronger  as  the  frame  decays.  I  feel  my  immor- 
tality, my  glorious  heritage  on  high,  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer ;  the  light  shines  stronger,  the 
hope  burns  brighter  within  me.  Yes,  my  old  age 
is  glad  and  tranquil,  not  merely  in  the  absence  of 
disquietude,  but  in  the  abiding  spirit  of  peace  and 
hope. 


Great  Sea  in  the  Interior  of  Australia. — 
Geographical  Society,  June  23. — -The  paper  read 
was  "  Considerations  against  the  supposed  Exis- 
tence of  a  great  Sea  in  the  Interior  of  Australia," 
by  E.  J.  Eyre,  Esq. — "  An  opinion,"  says  Mr. 
Eyre,  "  very  generally  prevails,  that  the  continent 
of  Australia  is,  comparatively  speaking,  little 
more  than  a  narrow  crust  or  barrier  intervening 
between  an  outer  and  an  inner  sea.  This  opinion 
originated  with  Capt.  Flinders,  and  is  still  enter- 
tained by  Capt.  Sturt,  Mr.  Windsor  Earl  and 
others.  Mr.  Eyre  admits  that  the  non-existence, 
at  least  as  far  as  we  know,  of  any  large  river, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Murray,  discharging 
itself  into  the  sea,  on  the  eastern,  western,  or 
southern  coasts,  to  the  southward  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Moreton  Bay  to  Shark's  Bay,  is  the  strong- 
est argument  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  an  inland 
sea ;  nevertheless  other  and  weighty  considera- 
tions militate  against  this  idea  ;  and  Mr.  Eyre 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  interior  of 
New  Holland  will  be  found  generally  to  be  of  a 
very  low  level,  to  consist  of  arid  sands  alternating 
with  many  basins  of  dried  up  salt  lakes  or  such  as 
are  covered  only  by  shallow  salt  water  or  mud,  as 
in  the  case  of  Lake  Torrens ;  that  there  may  be 
many  detached  and  even  high  ranges,  as  the 
Gawler  Range,  interspersed  among  the  arid 
wastes,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  these  ranges 
there  may  be  rich  and  fertile  spots.  As  far  as 
Mr.  Eyre's  own  personal  observation  goes,  it  sup- 
ports the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Capt.  Sturt, 
that  Australia  was  formerly  an  archipelago  of 
islands,  and  that  their  emergence  from  the  sea  is  a 
comparative  modern  event.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Mr.  Eyre  founds  his  opinion  against  the  existence 
of  an  inland  sea,  upon  the  following  three  circum- 
stances :  first,  the  hot  winds,  which  in  South 
Australia  blow  constantly  from  the  north,  or 
centre  of  the  continent,  and  which  he*  compares  to 
the  fiery  and  withering  blasts  from  a  heated  fur- 
nace, and  the  little  probability  that  such  winds 
have  been  wafted  over  a  large  expanse  of  water  ; 
secondly,  the  accounts  of  the  natives  inhabiting 
the  outskirts  of  the  interior,  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  large  body  of  water  inland,  either 
fresh  or  salt ;  thirdly,  the  coincidence  observable 
in  the  physical  appearance,  customs,  character  and 


pursuits  of  the  aborigines  at  opposite  points  of  the 
continent,  while  no  such  coincidence  exists  along 
the  intervening  line  of  coast,  connecting  these 
points.  The  development  of  all  the  facts  con- 
tained under  three  heads,  and  the  mention  of 
others,  such  as  the  arrival  of  parrots  from  the 
interior,  &c,  constituted  the  mass  of  Mr.  Eyre's 
paper ;  but  as  mere  abstracts  would  break  the 
chain  of  reasoning  adopted  by  the  author,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  saying  that,  however 
plausible  that  reasoning  may  be,  and  it  certainly 
has  great  weight,  nothing  short  of  an  actual  ex- 
amination of  the  interior  can  satisfy  us  as  to  the 
nature  of  that  peculiar  country. — It  was  stated  at 
the  meeting  that  Lieut.  Ruxton  had  arrived  safely 
and  in  good  health  at  Walwich  Bay  ;  that  he  had 
hired  Hottentots  and  cattle,  and  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  exploration  to  the  interior,  intending  to 
return  by  the  Cape. 


Fossil  Human  Bones. — A  letter  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  of  the  24th  of  March,  states  that  Dr. 
Lund,  the  celebrated  Danish  naturalist  and  geolo- 
gist, to  whom  we  are  already  indebted  for  many 
interesting  discoveries  in  Brazil,  has  found  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes,  a  quantity  of  human 
bones,  including  some  skeletons  complete,  in  the 
fossil  state.  (?)  There  are  many  skulls;  and 
nearly  all  have  the  principal  characters  of  those 
of  the  existing  indigenous  tribes  of  Brazil — ex- 
cepting that  in  many  of  them  the  incisive  and 
molar  teeth  are  exactly  alike — a  circumstance 
observed  in  some  of  the  Egyptian  mummies  The 
writer  argues  that  as,  hitherto,  no  human  bones 
have  been  discovered,  in  the  fossil  state,  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe,  those  found  in  Brazil 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  America,  or  its  south- 
ern part,  had  been  peopled  before  any  of  the  other 
quarters  of  the  world.  Dr.  Lund  has  also  dis- 
covered, in  the  same  province,  a  great  quantity  of 
fossil  bones  and  skeletons  of  the  horse — an  animal 
which,  it  is  known,  had  no  existence  in  Brazil 
when  the  Portuguese  first  landed  there  ;  and  has 
further  found  the  skeletons  of  forty-four  different 
species  of  mammifers  entirely  unknown.  The 
doctor  promises  a  detailed  account  of  these  dis- 
coveries to  the  Imperial  Institute  of  History  and 
Geography  at  Rio  Janeiro. 
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MEMOIRS    OF    LADY    HESTER    STANHOPE.* 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  biography  is 
the  most  curious  from  the  singular  character  and 
position  of  its  eccentric  subject  or  the  naivete  of  its 

author.      He — Dr.  M ,  and  he  might  quite  as 

safely  have  told,  what  everybody  knows,  his  full 
surname — was,  with  intervals  of  absence,  for  thirty 
years,  the  nominal  physician  of  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope, and  in  fact,  one  of  her  many  successive  men 
of  affairs,  secretaries,  or  factotums,  and  of  the  vic- 
tims of  her  spleen,  caprice,  and  tyrannical  temper. 

The  good  faith  and  simplicity  of  Dr.  M has 

rendered  his  book  one  of  the  most  faithful  and 
extraordinary  records  of  a  character  that  was  ever 
laid  open  to  the  world.  There  was  nothing,  we 
presume,  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal ; 
and  he  has  consequently  concealed  nothing.  The 
truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  is  laid  baro  with  a  trans- 
parency, which,  if  not  always  sightly  and  strictly 
decorous,  is  felt  to  be  faithful  and  accurate.  He 
has  also  heaped  up  testimony,  added  illustration 
upon  illustration,  proof  upon  proof,  of  the  singular 
and  unhappy  temper  and  eccentric  conduct  of  Lady 
Hester,  until  the  picture  is  greatly  overcharged. 
Fewer  strokes  would  have  brought  out  the  resem- 
blance more  strikingly.  The  many  which  are 
repeated  and  re-repeated,  instead  of  heightening 
the  effect,  confuse  and  overload  the  canvass.  The 
work  has,  therefore,  little  artistic  merit,  though, 
as  an  illustration  of  certain  phases  and  modifica- 
tions of  perverted  human,  and  that  female,  nature, 
it  cannot  be  rated  too  highly.  One  thing  it  places 
beyond  a  doubt — the  craziness,  if  not  absolute 
insanity,  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  in  the  latter 
years  of  her  life.  The  degree  and  the  growth 
of  her  mental  disorder,  which  never  came  to  the 
height  that  would  have  legally  justified  a  strait- 
waistcoat  and  Bedlam,  and  its  strange  complica- 
tions, together  with  her  natural  talents,  knowledge 
of  life,  and  experience  of  affairs,  is  a  more  difficult 
question ;  but  that  she  became  mad,  mad  from 
morbid  vanity,  disappointed  pride,  the  chagrin 
of  a  fallen  or  discarded  and  forgotten  favorite, 
and  an  infinity  of  smaller  concurring  causes,  among 
which  were  constant  pecuniary  difficulty,  is  beyond 
all  doubt.  Much  also  sprang  from  individual 
character  and  hereditary  constitution.  She  was 
the  grand-daughter  of  the  great  Chatham,  a  cir- 
cumstance upon  which  she  inordinately  prided  her- 
self, and  the  daughter  of  the  eccentric  and  demo- 
cratic Earl  of  Stanhope  ;  and,  together  with  the 
inheritance  of  their  great  wits,  she  largely  partook 
of  that  to  which  great  wits  are  said  to  be  allied. 
Her  insanity,  or  partial  insanity,  was  of  the  sort 
to  which  aristocrats  by  birth,  or  persons  to  whom 
position  gives  unchecked  power,  are  peculiarly 
liable,  and  which  renders  them  self-willed,  tyran- 
nical, capricious,  and  not  unfrequently  cruel.  Had 
the  most  demoniac  of  the  Caesars  and  the  Czars, 
the  most  barbarous  and  cruel  of  Asiatic  despots 
or  slave-holders,  been  amenable  to  opinion  and 
the  laws  of  free  countries,  they  might  have  been 
very  different  characters.  Unregulated  power  was 
never  meant  for  man — nor  woman ;  but  the  life 
of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  was  spent  either  in  the 
struggle  to  gain  unrestrained  power,  or  in  the  pride 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  as  related  by 
herself  in  Conversations  with  her  Physician  ;  comprising 
her  Opinions,  and  Anecdotes  of  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able persons  of  her  time.  Three  volumes  post  octavo, 
with  frontispieces,  &c.  &c.     London :  Colburn. 


of  exercising  it— and  that  to  her  own  serious  detri- 
ment, and  the  torment  of  every  one  around  her. 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  was  another 
example  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  women,  and, 
in  an  inferior  degree,  Lady  Mary  Wortley.  In  the 
case  of  Lady  Hester,  and  for  her  perpetual  self- 
torment,  was  added  that  restless  and  inordinate 
mental  activity,  which,  like  the  familiar  of  the 
wizard,  when  not  prescribed  its  set  tasks,  and 
occupied  without  intermission,  is  ever  returning  to 
torture  its  unfortunate  master. 

Looking  to  the  entire  career  of  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope,  while  it  is  impossible  not  to  blame  her 
conduct,  and  to  confess  that  she  was  the  sole 
author  of  her  own  misery,  it  is  equally  impossible 
not  to  pity  a  woman  so  very  wrong-headed,  but 
so  very  unhappy.  The  Queen  of  the  Desert,  the 
Prophetess,  the  being  whose  inscrutable  destiny 
was  mysteriously  connected  with  a  coming  Mes- 
siah, whose  reign  on  earth  was  to  be  one  of 
splendor  and  power,  whom  La  Martine  exalted, 
and  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  a  hundred  more  trav- 
ellers in  the  East,  represented  as  wielding  the 
power  of  a  Semiramis,  with  the  wisdom  of  a 
Solon,  was,  in  fact,  a  very  wretched  and  pitiable 
old  woman  ;  playing,  or  trying  to  play,  an  absurd 
and  incongruous,  and  therefore  a  paltry  part. 
No  respectable  village  matron  in  all  England 
need  have  envied  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  when 
her  power  and  influence — which,  in  fact,  farther 
than  her  purse  reached,  were  nullities — were  at 
the  highest.  But  her  life,  if  not  apt  for  example, 
may  be  profitable  for  warning.  Few  spoiled 
ladies  may  flee  to  the  Desert  when  their  inordinate 
pride  is  galled  at  home  ;  but  not  a  few  may,  in 
their  narrower  sphere,  despise  opinion,  and  the 
common  rules  and  duties  of  life,  tyrannize  over  their 
dependents,  or  their  single  maid,  vex,  disgust,  and 
alienate  their  friends,  and  become  the  pests  of 
society,  and  the  worst  of  self-tormentors ;  and  to 
them  the  memoirs  of  this  distinguished  head  ©f 
their  class  is  replete  with  warning  and  instruction. 
The  condition  of  society  condemns  so  many  women 
of  the  higher  ranks  to  celibacy  and  narrow  means, 
without  presenting  any  legitimate  resource  against 
comparative  penury,  wasted  affections,  the  torture 
of  unemployed  and  active  mental  powers,  and  con- 
sequent devouring  ennui,  that  such  lessons  were 
never  more  required.  But  as  a  mere  book,  the 
memoirs  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  has  other  qual- 
ities. She  was  a  keen  and  shrewd  observer, 
placed  in  early  life  in  a  commanding  position  ; 
and  though  her  piques  and  prejudices,  and  entire 
want  of  dispassionate  judgment,  detract  greatly 
from  the  value  of  her  opinions,  and  even  throw 
suspicion  upon  some  of  her  facts,  her  anecdotes  of 
the  courtiers  and  ministers  of  George  III.  and 
George  IV.,  and  of  the  nobility  and  fashionable 
notorieties  of  their  period,  are  as  much  worth  lis- 
tening to  as  any  of  those  recorded  in  the  various 
"  Correspondences"  and  "  Diaries"  which  have, 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  edified  the  world, 
and  excited  so  much  interest  among  scandal-mon- 
gers. Her  .sources  of  knowledge  or  information, 
so  far  as  they  went,  must  have  been  as  good  as 
those  of  Walpole,  Malmesbury,  Wraxall,  or  Mr. 
Coker.  The  niece  and  the  friend  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
presiding  in  his  household  and  possessing  his  con- 
fidence ;  admired  for  her  fine  person  and  brilliant 
talents,  and  obtaining  credit  for  more  solid  quali- 
ties of  mind  than  we  think  she  could  ever  have 
possessed ;  Lady  Hester  Stanhope's  opinions  of 
her  early  friends  and  contemporaries,  are  not  alone 
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curious,  but  well  worth  listening  to.  Her  remi 
niscences  will,  therefore,  to  many  readers,  consti- 
tute the  main  value  of  this  book ;  for  of  Lady 
Hester's  crazy  belief  and  audacious  assumptions 
her  impostures  and  half  impostures,  the  world  has 
already,  and  from  various  sources,  heard  more  than 
enough.  Very  little  of  her  Eastern  history  and 
Eastern  fables,  and  the  eccentricities  of  her  later 
life,  will  therefore  serve  our  purpose  of  introducing 
some  of  her  recollections  and  anecdotes,  and  her 
notions  of  the  character  of  her  early  intimates. 

Lady  Hester  Stanhope  was  the  eldest  of  the 
three  daughters  of  the  sister  of  William  Pitt. 
The  ingenious,  eccentric  and  democratic  Earl 
of  Stanhope  was  her  father ;  a  man  who,  prob- 
ably, if  fairly  tried  by  Lady  Hester's  test,  might 
have  come  forth  just  such  a  democrat  as  his  con- 
temporaries, Lord  Lauderdale  or  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett.  Democratic  opinions  among  the  aristocracy 
of  that  period,  were,  to  a  vain  man,  something 
like  wordy  religion  and  philanthropy  in  our  own — 
a  cheap  mode  of  distinction.  Lady  Hester  never 
affected  anything  of  this  sort.  She  gloried  in  her 
nobility,  boasted  of  being  an  aristocrat,  and  in  all 
sincerity,  as  this  was  one  of  the  points  on  which 
she  went  deranged.  The  mental  and  physical 
marks  of  high  birth,  or  of  a  high  breed,  all  of 
which  she  herself  possessed,  were  among  her 
favorite  topics  of  conversation.  To  that  singular 
talk,  made  up  of  shrewd  remark,  mingled  with 
displays  of  excessive  vanity  and  egotism,  and  not 
a  little  of  the  bitter  feeling  of  disappointed  ambi- 
tion, either  oozing  out  or  vehemently  boiling  over, 
no  representation  can  do  half  so  much  justice  as 

the  simple  and  literal  transcript  of  Dr.  M .   He 

is,  indeed,  Lady  Hester's  Boswell,  even  to  Bos- 
well's  loyalty  and  worship  of  his  hero,  and  not  the 
less  that  her  ladyship  used  him  all  along  like  a 
dog,  and  his  wife  worse,  if  that  be  possible.  This 
sort  of  treatment,  however,  as  in  the  present  case, 
is  not  incompatible  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
affection,  if  it  implies  little  respect. 

Lady  Hester  early  lost  her  mother,  and  got  a 
stepmother.  Her  education  was  worse  than  neg- 
lected, for  it  was  unsuited  to  a  girl  of  her  capac- 
ities. She  was  very  precocious — the  genius  of 
the  family,  and  the  favorite  of  her  father  and  his 
guests.  Among  the  anecdotes  of  her  girlhood, 
she  related  the  following,  which  refers  to  her 
father  in  a  democratic  fit  putting  down  his  car- 
riages.    She  said, 

**  Poor  Lady  Stanhope  was  quite  unhappy  about 
it :  but,  when  the  whole  family  was  looking  glum 
and  sulky,  I  thought  of  a  way  to  set  all  right 
again.  I  got  myself  a  pair  of  stilts,  and  out  I 
stumped  down  a  dirty  lane,  where  my  father,  who 
was  always  spying  about  through  his  glass,  could 
see  me.  So,  when  I  came  home,  he  said  to  me, 
'Why,  little  girl,  what  have  you  been  about? 
Where  was  it  I  saw  you  going  upon  a  pair  of — 
the  devil  knows  what  ? — eh,  girl?' — '  Oh  !  papa,  I 
thought,  as  you  had  laid  down  your  horses,  I 
would  take  a  walk  through  the  mud  on  stilts  ;  for 
you  know,  papa,  I  don't  mind  mud  or  anything — 
't  is  poor  Lady  Stanhope  who  feels  these  things  ; 
for  she  has  always  been  accustomed  to  her  car- 
riage, and  her  health  is  not  very  good.' — '  What 's 
that  you  say,  little  girl,'  said  my  father,  turning 
his  eyes  away  from  me ;  and,  after  a  pause, 
'  Well,  little  girl,  what  would  you  say  if  I  bought 
a  carriage  again  for  Lady  Stanhope?' — '  Why, 
papa,  I  would  say  it  was  very  kind  of  you.' — 
'Well,   well,"  he  observed,  'we  will  see;  but, 


damn  it !  no  armorial  bearings.'  So,  some  time 
afterwards,  down  came  a  new  carriage  and  new 
horses  from  London  ;  and  thus  by  a  little  innocent 
frolic,  I  made  all  parties  happy  again.  *  *  *  * 
"  I  was  always,  as  I  am  now,  full  of  activity, 
from  my  infancy.  At  two  years  old,  I  made  a 
little  hat.  You  know  there  was  a  kind  of  straw 
hat  with  the  crown  taken  out,  and  in  its  stead  a 
piece  of  satin  was  put  in,  all  puffed  up.  Well !  I 
made  myself  a  hat  like  that ;  and  it  was  thought 
such  a  thing  for  a  child  of  two  years  old  to  do, 
that  my  grandpapa  had  a  little  paper  box  made 
for  it,  and  had  it  ticketed  with  the  day  of  the 
month  and  my  age." 

Lady  Hester  gave  herself  credit  for  possessing 
a  remarkable  and  a  literal  memory.  Of  her  early 
education  she  said, 

"  How  well  I  recollect  what  I  was  made  to 
suffer  when  I  was  young  !  and  that 's  the  reason 
why  I  have  sworn  eternal  warfare  against  Swiss 
and  French  governesses.  Nature  forms  us  in  a 
certain  manner,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  and 
it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  alter  it.  One  governess 
at  Chevening  had  our  backs  pinched  in  by  boards, 
that  were  drawn  tight  with  all  the  force  the  maid 
could  use  ;  and  as  for  me,  they  would  have  squeezed 
me  to  the  size  of  a  puny  miss — a  thing  impossible  ! 
My  instep,  by  nature  so  high,  that  a  little  kitten 
could  walk  under  the  sole  of  my  foot,  they  used  to 
bend  down  in  order  to  flatten  it,  although  that  is 
one  of  the  things  that  shows  my  high  breeding." 

"  Nature,  doctor,  makes  us  one  way,  and  man  is 
always  trying  to  fashion  us  another."     *     *     * 

"  But  nature  was  entirely  out  of  the  question 
with  us  :  we  were  left  to  the  governesses.  Lady 
Stanhope  got  up  at  ten  o'olock,  went  out,  and 
then  returned  to  be  dressed,  if  in  London,  by  the 
hair-dresser  ;  and  there  were  only  two  in  London , 
both  of  them  Frenchmen,  who  could  dress  her. 
Then  she  went  out  to  dinner,  and  from  dinner  to 
the  opera,  and  from  the  opera  to  parties,  seldom 
returning  until  just  before  daylight.  Lord  Stan- 
hope was  engaged  in  his  philosophical  pursuits  : 
and  thus  we  children  saw  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Lucy  used  to  say,  that  if  she  had  met  her 
mother-in-law  in  the  streets,  she  should  not  have 
known  her.  Why,  my  father  once  followed  to 
our  own  door  in  London  a  woman  who  happened 
to  drop  her  glove,  which  he  picked  up.  It  was 
our  governess ;  but,  as  he  had  never  seen  her  in 
the  house,  he  did  not  know  her  in  the  street." 

"  He  slept  with  twelve  blankets  on  his  bed, 
with  no  nightcap,  and  his  window  open  :  how  you 
would  have  laughed  had  you  seen  him !  He  used 
to  get  out  of  bed,  and  put  on  a  thin  dressing-gown, 
with  a  pair  of  silk  breeches  that  he  had  worn 
overnight,  with  slippers,  and  no  stockings  :  and 
then  he  would  sit  in  a  part  of  the  room  which  had 
no  carpet,  and  take  his  tea  with  a  bit  of  brown 
bread." 

And  these  were  the  habits,  this  was  the  train- 
ing, of  an  aristocratic  family,  whose  head  was  a 
republican  and  a  philosopher. 

Lady  Hester  was  of  very  tall  stature  and  majes- 
tic deportment,  a  fine  if  not  a  beautiful  woman. 
Her  personal  advantages  were  lost  by  middle  life, 
when  her  full  form  became  attenuated  and 
shrunken,  her  skin  shrivelled  and  yellow.  Of 
herself  in  youth  she  said, 

"  Doctor,  at  twenty  my  complexion  was  like 
alabaster ;  and,  at  five  paces'  distance,  the  sharp- 
est eye  could  not  discover  my  pearl  necklace  from 
my  skin  :  my  lips  were  of  such  a  beautiful  carna- 
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tion,  that,  without  vanity,  I  can  assure  you  very 
few  women  had  the  like.  A  dark  blue  shade 
under  the  eyes,  and  the  blue  veins  that  were  ob- 
servable through  the  transparent  skin,  heightened 
the  brilliancy  of  my  features.  Nor  were  the 
roses  wanting  in  my  cheeks  ;  and  to  all  this  was 
added  a  permanency  in  my  looks  that  fatigue  of 
no  sort  could  impair."         *         *         * 

"  When  I  was  young,  I  was  never  what  you 
call  handsome,  but  brilliant.  My  teeth  were 
brilliant,  my  complexion  brilliant,  my  language — 
ah  !  there  it  was — something  striking  and  original 
that  caught  everybody's  attention."     *     *     * 

Once  that  Mr.  Pitt  repeated  the  compliments 
made  on  her  beauty,  she  told  her  doctor  that  she 
replied — 

"  If  you  were  to  take  every  feature  in  my  face, 
and  put  them,  one  by  one,  on  the  table,  there  is 
not  a  single  one  would  bear  examination.  The 
only  thing  is  that,  put  together  and  lighted  up, 
they  look  well  enough.  It  is  homogeneous  ugli- 
ness, and  nothing  more." 

"Mr.  Pitt  used  to  say  to  me,  'Hester,  what 
sort  of  a  being  are  you !  We  shall  see,  some 
day,  wings  spring  out  of  your  shoulders ;  for  there 
are  moments  when  you  hardly  seem  to  walk  the 
earth.'"  *  *  * 

"Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  say  whether  I  was  most  happy  in  the  vor- 
tex of  pleasure,  in  absolute  solitude,  or  in  the 
midst  of  politics ;  for  he  had  seen  me  in  all  three  ; 
and,  with  all  his  penetration,  he  did  not  know 
where  I  seemed  most  at  home." 

To  be  enabled  to  act  as  the  guardian  angel  of 
the  rest  of  the  family,  Lady  Hester  had  established 
herself  with  her  uncle,  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  it  appears, 
was  a  republican  or  Tom  Paineite  in  theory,  or 
"  in  the  abstract."  It  was  a  perilous  crisis  ;  and 
Lord  Stanhope  was  not  out  of  danger  of  arrest  as 
his  daughter  believed. 

"  Were  not  Lord  Thanet,  Ferguson,  and  some 
more  of  them  thrown  into  gaol?  and  I  said,  'If 
my  father  has  not  a  prop  somewhere,  he  will 
share  the  same  fate  ;'  and  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  went  to  live  with  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr. 
Pitt  used  to  say,  that  Tom  Paine  was  quite  in  the 
right ;  but  then  he  would  add,  '  What  am  I  to  do? 
If  the  country  is  overrun  with  all  these  men,  full 
of  vice  and  folly,  I  cannot  exterminate  them.  It 
would  be  very  well,  to  be  sure,  if  everybody  had 
sense  enough  to  act  as  they  ought ;  but,  as  things 
are,  if  I  were  to  encourage  Tom  Paine's  opinions, 
we  should  have  a  bloody  revolution  ;  and,  after  all, 
matters  would  return  pretty  much  as  they  were.' 
But  I  always  asked,  '  What  do  these  men  want? 
They  will  destroy  what  we  have  got,  without 
giving  us  anything  else  in  its  place.  Let  them 
give  us  something  good,  before  they  rob  us  of 
what  they  [we  ?]  have.  As  for  systems  of  equal- 
ity, everybody  is  not  a  Tom  Paine.  Tom  Paine 
was  a  clever  man,  and  not  one  of  your  hugger- 
mugger  people,  who  have  one  day  one  set  of  ideas, 
and  another  set  the  next,  and  never  know  what 
they  mean.' 

"lam  an  aristocrat,  and  I  make  a  boast  of  it. 
We  shall  see  what  shall  come  of  people's  conun- 
drums about  equality.  #         #         # 

"  I  liked  the  country.  At  the  back  of  the  inn,  on 
Sevenoaks  common,  stood  a  house,  which,  for  a 
residence  for  myself,  I  should  prefer  to  any  one  I 
have  ever  yet  seen.  It  was  a  perfectly  elegant, 
light,  and  commodious  building,  with  an  oval  draw- 
ing room,  and  two  boudoirs  in  the  corners,  with  a 


window  to  each  on  the  conservatory.  When  I 
visited  there,  it  was  inhabited  by  three  old  maids, 
one  of  whom  was  my  friend.  What  good  ale 
and  nice  luncheons  I  have  had  there  many  a  time  ! 
What  good  cheese,  what  excellent  apples  and 
pears,  and  what  rounds  of  boiled  beef ! ' ' 

In  this  way  Lady  Hester,  when  in  good-humor, 
would  talk  delightfully  to  her  worthy  physician  ; 
but  the  tempests  were  as  frequent  as  the  calms  at 
Joon,  the  name  of  her  Syrian  residence,  where 
there  was,  in  truth,  much  to  try  the  most  enduring 
temper.  Of  her  condition  in  her  exile,  it  is  truly 
said, 

"  Of  comforts  a  tradesman's  wife  in  London 
had  ten  times  as  many.  Having  no  other  servants 
but  peasants,  although  trained  by  herself,  she 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  waited  on  ; 
and  a  tolerable  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  cus- 
tomary service,  when  an  eye-witness  can  say  that 
he  has  seen  a  maid  ladling  water  out  of  a  cistern 
with  the  warming-pan,  and  a  black  slave  putting 
the  teapot  on  the  table,  holding  it  by  the  spout, 
and  the  spout  only. 

"  But  these  were  trifles,  in  comparison  with 
the  destruction  and  pilfering  common  to  the 
negresses  and  peasant  girls  ;  and  so  little  possi- 
bility was  there  of.  keeping  any  article  of  furniture 
or  apparel  for  itf5  destined  purpose,  that,  after 
many  years  of  ineffectual  trouble,  she,  who  was 
once,  in  her  attire,  the  ornament  of  a  court,  might 
now  be  said  to  be  worse  clad  than  a  still-room 
maid  in  her  father's  house.  Her  ladyship  slept  on 
a  mattress,  on  planks  upheld  by  tressels,  and  the 
carpeting  of  her  bed-room  was  of  felt.  She  pro- 
claimed herself,  with  much  cheerfulness,  a  phi- 
losopher ;  and,  so  far  as  self-denial  went,  in  regard 
to  personal  sumptuousness,  her  assertion  was. 
completely  borne  out  in  garb  and  furniture." 

The  restless  demon  by  which  Lady  Hester  was 
possessed  kept  her  for  thirty  years  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  embroilment  with  her  domestics,  which 
was  equally  paltry,  pitiable,  and  ludicrous.  But, 
for  these  everlasting  squabbles,  which  kept  her 
scolding  all  day  and  all  night,  nearly  every  day 
and  night,  of  her  life,  we  must  refer  to  the  me- 
moirs, which  give  but  too  much  of  them.  And  the 
perpetual  alarum  of  tongue  and  bell  was  not 
enough.  It  was  her  ladyship's  boast,  that  no  one 
could  give  a  slap  with  more  energy,  or  more  in- 
geniously contrive  means  of  giving  annoyance. 
Napoleon  in  exile  was  not  more  dexterous  in  tor- 
menting his  jailer  than  Lady  Hester  in  plaguing 
her  household. 

Op  the  death  of  her  uncle,  she  obtained  a  pen- 
sion of  .£1500,  on  which  she  tried  to  maintain  her 
former  rank  and  style  ;  but  finding  this  would  not 
do,  she  first  tried  Wales,  and  then  the  East. 
The  grand  idea  of  her  mission,  her  heralding  of 
the  new  Messiah,  and  sharing  his  power,  had  not 
yet  dawned  upon  her.  In  1810,  she  went  abroad, 
accompanied  by  the  poor  doctor,  then  a  very 
young  man,  whose  evil  star  she  certainly  was. 
She  first,  in  1813,  settled  near  Sidon,  and  soon 
afterwards  removed  to  the  village  of  Joon  or 
Djoun,  her  celebrated  Syrian  residence.  Money 
went  far  in  the  East,  and  Lady  Hester  built  sum- 
mer-houses, pavilions,  and  arbors  ;  laid  out  gar- 
dens ;  and  surrounded  her  abode  with  picturesque 
cottages  for  her  household,  all  in  the  eastern  style, 
and  in  good  taste.  This  was  her  Oriental  palace, 
and  hither,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  nations 
were  to  flock  to  her  standard,  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  distressed  found  an  asylum,  and  tasted 
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her  somewhat  ostentatious  bounty.  A  great 
retinue  of  servants  and  slaves,  numerous  horses, 
mules,  and  asses,  were  imagined  necessary  to  her 
state,  and  to  the  grand  part  which,  self-deceived, 
and  also  deceiving,  she  wished  and  affected  to 
play.  Though  she  talked  enough  of  nonsense  to 
her  doctor,  and  tried  her  way  with  others,  he 
remarks  that  she  never  committed  herself  to  the 
absurdities,  which  she  covertly  sent  abroad,  in 
any  of  her  letters  to  England.  The  natural  con- 
sequence of  this  semi-barbaric  magnificence  were 
accumulated  debts,  increased  by  the  high  rate  of 
interest  in  Syria,  and  the  means  which  she  took  to 
raise  money.  *fler  heterogeneous  and  continually 
changing  household  consisted  of  all  tribes  and 
nations.  While  she  was  able  to  command  money 
or  credit,  she  appears,  from  wealth,  rank,  and 
connexion,  to  have  possessed  some  influence 
among  her  neighboring  potentates  ;  but  it  speedily 
decayed,  and,  for  many  years,  existed  only  in  the 
vague  reports  of  travellers,  who  never  saw  her, 
and  in  the  paragraphs  of  newspapers.  She  was 
engaged  in  perpetual  squabbles  with  all  the  Euro- 
pean consuls,  whose  authority  she  defied  and 
despised,  as  meant  to  regulate  commercial  affairs, 
but  never  intended  to  check  her  or  the  nobility, 
who  were  a  law  unto  themselvK.  At  first  the 
consuls  were  afraid  of  her;  ana  her  violent  tem- 
per was  always  to  be  dreaded.  Her  unlucky 
physician  had  escaped  to  Europe  ;  but,  in  an  evil 
hour,  was  induced,  after  an  absence  of  some  years, 
again  to  enter  the  toils.     On  his  return  he  tells — 

"  She  was  become  more  violent  in  her  temper 
than  formerly,  and  treated  her  servants  with  se- 
verity when  they  were  negligent  of  their  duty.  Her 
maids  and  female  slaves  she  punished  summarily, 
if  refractory ;  and,  in  conversation  with  her  on  the 
subject,  she  boasted  that  there  was  nobody  could 
give  such  a  slap  in  the  face,  when  required,  as  she 
could." 

The  doctor  gives  her  portrait  at  full  length  at 
this  period.  She  had,  for  some  years,  assumed 
the  "  becoming  costume"  of  "  a  Turkish  gentle- 
man," which  disguised  the  attenuation  of  her  per- 
son and  the  marks  of  approaching  age.  Latterly, 
her  dress  was  miserable  and  even  squalid. 

"  It  was  her  pride  to  be  in  rags,  but  accompanied 
by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  personal  cleanli- 
ness. '  Could  the  Sultan  see  me  now,'  she 
would  say,  '  even  in  my  tattered  clothes,  he  would 
respect  me  just  as  much  as  ever.  After  all,  what 
is  dress?  Look  at  my  ragged  doublet,  it  is  not 
worth  sixpence  ;  do  you  suppose  that  affects  my 
value !  I  warrant  you,  Mahmood  would  not  look 
at  that  if  he  saw  me.  When  I  think  of  the  taw- 
dry things  for  which  people  sigh,  and  the  empty 
stuff  which  their  ambition  pursues,  I  heartily  de- 
spise them  all.  There  is  nothing  in  their  vain- 
glorious career  worth  the  trouble  of  aspiring  after. 
My  ambition  is  to  please  God.  I  should  be,  what 
I  intrinsically  am,  on  a  dunghill.  My  name  is 
greater  than  ever  it  was.  In  India  I  am  as  well 
known  as  in  London  or  Constantinople.  Why,  a 
Turk  told  one  of  my  people  who  was  at  Constan- 
tinople that  there  is  not  a  Turkish  child  twenty 
miles  round  that  place  who  has  not  heard  of  me.'  " 

Lady  Hester  was  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  her 
power  with  Abdallah  Pasha,  whose  favor  she 
courted  by  loans  of  money,  and  presents  to  the 
women  of  his  harem ;  and  she  was  at  open  war 
with  the  chief  of  her  district,  Emir  Beshyr,  the 
prince  of  the  Druses,  whom  she  braved.     Probably 


the  belief  of  her  madness,  and  the  dread  of  her 
nation,  gave  impunity  to  her  outrageous  conduct 
with  the  Emir ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  a  little  ex- 
aggerated in  her  own  reports.  Her  habits  of 
life,  when  the  doctor  rejoined  her,  were  of  the 
same  character  as  her  general  conduct. 

11  For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  life,  Lady  Hes- 
ter Stanhope  seldom  quitted  her  bed  till  between 
two  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  nor  returned 
to  it  before  the  same  hours  the  next  morning. 
The  day's  business  never  could  be  said  to  have 
well  begun  until  sunset.  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  servants  were  suffered  to  remain 
idle  during  daylight.  On  the  contrary,  they  gene- 
rally had  their  work  assigned  them  over-night, 
and  the  hours  after  sunset  were  employed  by  her 
ladyship  in  issuing  instructions  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done  next  day  ;  in  giving  orders,  scoldings, 
writing  letters,  and  holding  those  interminable 
conversations  which  filled  so  large  a  portion  of  her 
time,  and  seemed  so  necessary  to  her  life.  When 
these  were  over,  she  would  prepare  herself  to  go 
to  bed,  but  always  with  an  air  of  unwillingness, 
as  if  she  regretted  that  there  were  no  more  com- 
mands to  issue,  and  nothing  more  that  she  could 
talk  about.  When  she  was  told  that  her  room 
was  ready,  one  of  the  two  girls,  Zezcfoon  or  Fa- 
toom,  who  by  turns  waited  on  her,  would  then 
precede  her  with  the  lights  to  her  chamber. 

"Her  bedstead  was  nothing  but  planks  nailed  to- 
gether on  low  tressels.  A  mattress,  seven  feet 
long  and  about  four  and  a  half  broad,  was  spread 
on  these  planks,  which  were  slightly  inclined 
from  head  to  foot.  Instead  of  sheets,  she  had 
Barbary  blankets.  *  *  * 

"  Her  night-dress  was  a  chemise  of  silk  and  cot- 
ton, a  white  quilted  jacket,  a  short  pelisse,  a  tur- 
ban on  her  head,  and  a  kefleyah  tied  under  her 
chin  in  the  same  manner  as  when  she  was  up,  and 
a  shawl  over  the  back  of  her  head  and  shoulders. 
Thus  she  slept  nearly  dressed. 

"  As  it  had  become  a  habit  with  her  to  find 
nothing  well  done,  when  she  entered  her  bedroom, 
it  was  rare  that  the  bed  wag  made  to  her  liking ; 
and,  generally,  she  ordered  it  to  be  made  over 
again  in  her  presence.  Whilst  this  was  doing, 
she  would  smoke  her  pipe,  then  call  for  the  sugar- 
basin  to  eat  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar,  then  for 
a  clove  to  take  away  the  mawkish  taste  of  the 
sugar.  The  girls,  in  the  mean  time,  would  go  on 
making  the  bed,  and  be  saluted  every  now  and 
then,  for  some  mark  of  stupidity,  with  all  sorts  of 
appellations.  The  night  lamp  was  then  lighted, 
a  couple  of  yellow  wax  lights  were  placed  ready 
for  use  in  the  recess  of  the  ^window ;  and,  all 
things  being  apparently  done  for  the  night,  she 
would  get  into  bed,  and  the  maid,  whose  turn  it 
was  to  sleep  in  the  room,  (for  latterly,  she  always 
had  one;)  having  placed  herself,  dressed  as  she 
was,  on  her  mattress  behind  the  curtain  which  ran 
across  the  room,  the  other  servant  was  dismissed. 

But  hardly  had  she  shut  the  door  and  reached 
her  own  sleeping-room,  flattering  herself  that  her 
day's  work  was  over,  when  the  bell  would  ring, 
and  she  was  told  to  get  broth,  or  lemonade,  or 
orgeat  directly.  This,  when  brought,  was  a  new 
trial  for  the  maids.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  took 
it  on  a  tray  placed  on  her  lap  as  she  sat  up  in  bed, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  one  of  the  two  servants 
to  hold  the  candle  in  one  hand,  and  shade  the  light 
from  her  mistress'  eyes  with  the  other.  The  con- 
tents of  the  basin  were  sipped  once  or  twice  and 
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sent  away  ;  or,  if  she  ate  a  small  bit  of  dried  toast 
it  was  considered  badly  made,  and  a  fresh  piece 
was  ordered,  perhaps  not  to  be  touched. 

"This  being  removed,  the  maid  would  again 
go  away,  and  throw  herself  on  her  bed  ;  and,  as 
she  wanted  no  rocking,  in  ten  minutes  would  be 
sound  asleep.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  her  mis- 
tress has  felt  a  twitch  in  some  part  of  her  body, 
and  ding  ding  goes  the  bell  again.  *  *  * 
There  was  no  rest  for  anybody  in  her  establish- 
ment, whether  they  were  placed  within  her  own 
quadrangle,  or  outside  of  it.  Dar  Joon  was  in  a 
state  of  incessant  agitation  all  night.         *         * 

"  The  room  bore  no  resemblance  to  an  English 
or  a  French  chamber,  and,  independent  of  its  rude 
furniture,  it  was,  in  another  sense,  hardly  better 
than  a  common  peasant's.  *  *  On  the  floor, 
which  was  of  cement,  the  common  flooring  of 
Syria,  lay,  upon  an  Egyptian  mat,  a  large  oblong 
bit  of  drab  felt,  of  the  size  of  a  bedside  carpet, 
called  in  Arabic  libcld,  and  a  thick  coarse  chintz 
cushion,  from  which  her  black  slave,  Zezefoon, 
had  just  risen,  and  where  she  had  slept  by  her 
mistress'  bedside  ;  the  slave  having  this  privilege 
over  the  maid  who  always  slept  behind  the  cur- 
tain." 

The  "  mess"  in  which  this  poor  Queen  of 
Syria  lived  and  moved  is  inconceivable.  The 
doctor  makes  out  a  catalogue  of  incongruities 
which  is  equal  to  any  inventory  given  by  wicked 
wits  of  a  maid-of-all- work's  kitchen  dresser-drawer. 
Lady  Hester  was,  indeed,  a  maid-of-all-work. 

"  In  two  deep  niches  in  the  walls,  (for  the  walls 
of  houses  in  Syria  are  often  three  feet  thick,) 
were  heaped  on  a  shelf,  equidistant  from  the  top 
and  bottom,  a  few  books,  some  bundles  tied  up  in 
handkerchiefs,  writing-paper — all  in  confusion, 
with  sundry  other  things  of  daily  use  ;  such  as  a 
white  plate,  loaded  with  several  pairs  of  scissors, 
two  or  three  pairs  of  spectacles,  &c.  ;  and  another 
white  plate,  with  pins,  sealing-wax,  wafers  ;  with 
a  common  white  inkstand,  and  the  old  parchment 
cover  of  some  merchant's  day-book,  with  blotting- 
paper  inside,  by  way  of  a  blotting-book,  in  which, 
spread  on  her  lap,  as  she  sat  up  in  bed,  she  gene- 
rally wrote  her  letters.  These  places  were  seldom 
swept  out,  and  dust  and  cobwebs  covered  the 
books,  of  which,  I  believe,  she  never  looked  into 
any,  except  Tissot's  Avis  au  Peuple,  another  med- 
ical book,  of  which  I  have  forgotten  the  title,  the 
Court  Calendar,  a  Bible,  and  a  Domestic  Cookery. 
The  ground  was  strewed  with  small  bundles ; 
gown-pieces  of  silk,  or  colored  cotton,  which  she 
destined  as  presents ;  bits  of  twine,  and  brown 
paper,  left  from  day  to  day,  of  packages  which 
had  been  undone,  &c. 

***** 

"  On  a  wooden  stool,  which  served  as  a  table,  by 
the  bedside,  stood  a  variety  of  things  to  satisfy 
her  immediate  wants  or  fancies  ;  such  as  *a  little 
strawberry  preserve  in  a  saucer,  lemonade,  cham- 
omile tea,  ipecacuanha  lozenges,  a  bottle  of  cold 
water,  &c.  Of  these  she  would  take  one  or  other 
in  succession,  almost  constantly.  In  a  day  or 
two  they  would  be  changed  for  other  messes  or 
remedies.  There  would  be  a  bottle  of  wine,  or 
of  violet  syrup ;  aniseed  to  masticate,  instead  of 
cloves  ;  quince  preserve  ;  orgeat  ;  a  cup  of  cold 
tea,  covered  over  by  the  saucer;  a  pill-box,  &c.  ; 
and  so  thickly  was  the  wooden  stool  covered,  that 
it  required  the  greatest  dexterity  to  take  up  one 
thing  without  knocking  down  half  a  dozen  more. 
And,  in  this  respect,  the  noiseless  movements  and 


dexterity  of  the  Syrian  and  black  women  pass  all 
imagination.". 

Lady  Hester  was  quite  as  apt  to  expatiate  upon 
the  vices  and  laziness  of  the  Syrians  in  her  ser- 
vice, as  upon  the  awkwardness  of  the  Europeans, 
whom  she  occasionally  lauded  as  much  as  she 
abused  her  Oriental  domestics.  But  we  must 
complete  the  picture. 

"  Her  bed  had  no  curtains,  no  mosquito  net. 
An  earthenware  ybrick,  or  jug,  with  a  spout,  stood 
in  one  of  the  windows,  with  a  small  copper  basin, 
and  this  was  her  washing  apparatus.  The  room 
had  no  table  for  the  toilet,  or  any  other  purpose  ; 
and,  when  she  washed  herself,  the  copper  basin 
was  held  before  her  as  she  sat  up  in  bed.  Near 
the  foot  of  the  bed  stood  an  upright,  ill-made, 
walnut-wood  box,  with  a  piece  of  green  calico 
hanging  down  before  it.  There  were  no  curtains 
to  the  windows ;  and  the  felt  with  which  one  of 
them  was  covered  was  kept  in  its  place  by  a  fagot 
stick,  stuck  tightly  in,  from  corner  to  corner  dia- 
gonally. Such  was  the  chamber  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham's grand-daughter ! 

"I  see  I  have  omitted,  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  furniture,  to  mention  a  necessary  appendage, 
often  so  ornamental  in  English  rooms — I  mean 
bellropes.  Lady  JHester  Stanhope's  room  had 
one,  a  common  %empen  cord,  such  as  is  cus- 
tomarily used  for  cording  boxes.  It  was  reeved 
through  a  wooden  pully,  screwed  into  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling,  and  came  down  slanting  to  the 
wall,  where  it  was  tied  to  a  rusty  hook  ;  the  bend 
within  her  reach  was  thickly  knotted,  so  that 
she  might  the  more  easily  lay  hold  of  it.  Nor 
was  it  made  so  strong  and  stout  without  good  rea- 
son ;  for  she  tugged  at  it  sometimes  with  a  degree 
of  violence  and  vigor,  that  would  have  snapped 
whipcord  in  two.  Her  hand  went  to  it  as  we 
have  seen  some  French  porter's  in  a  Paris  hotel, 
and  seldom  did  a  servant  leave  her  room  without 
being  rung  back  again,  once,  twice,  or  thrice. 

"  Worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  ringing,  talking, 
and  scolding,  at  length  Lady  Hester  Stanhope 
would  fall  asleep;  all  would  be  hushed,  and  so 
the  silence  would  continue  for  three,  four,  or  five 
hours.  But,  soon  after  sun-rise,  the  bell  would 
ring  violently  again,  and  the  business  of  the  morn- 
ing would  commence.  This  was  a  counterpart  of 
the  night,  only  that  the  few  hours'  sleep  gave  her 
a  fresh  supply  of  vigor  and  activity." 

From  the  time  that  she  rose,  or  rather  sat  up  in 
bed,  she  began  to  give  audience. 

"  She  would  see,  one  after  the  other,  her 
steward,  her  secretary,  the  cook,  the  groom,  the 
doctor,  the  gardener,  and,  upon  some  occasions, 
the  whole  household.  Few  escaped  without  a 
reproof  and  a  scolding  ;  her  impatience,  and  the 
exactitude  she  required  in  the  execution  of  her 
commands,  left  no  one  a  chance  of  escape.  Quiet 
was  an  element  in  which  a  spirit  so  restless  and 
elastic  could  not  exist.  Secret  plans,  expresses 
with  letters,  messengers  on  distant  journeys,  orders 
for  goods,  succor  and  relief  afforded  to  the  poor 
and  oppressed — these  were  the  aliments  of  her 
active  and  benevolent  mind.  No  one  was  secure 
of  eating  his  meals  uninterruptedly  ;  her  bell  was 
constantly  ringing,  and  the  most  trifling  order 
would  keep  a  servant  on  his  legs,  sometimes  a 
whole  hour,  before  her,  undergoing  every  now 
and  then  a  cross-examination,  worse  than  that  of 
a  Garrow. 

"  In  the  same  day,  I  have  frequently  known  her 
to  dictate,  with  the  most  enlarged  political  views, 
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papers  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  a  pashalik  ; 
and  the  next  moment  she  would  descend,  with 
wondrous  facility,  to  some  trivial  details  about  the 
composition  of  a  house-paint,  the  making  of  butter, 
the  drenching  of  a  sick  horse,  the  choosing  lambs, 
or  the  cutting-out  of  a  maid's  apron.  She  had  a 
finger  in  everything,  and  in  everything  was  an 
adept.         *         *         * 

**  No  soul  in  her  household  was  suffered  to  utter 
a  suggestion  on  the  most  trivial  matter — even  on 
the  driving  in  of  a  nail  in  a  bit  of  wood  :  none 
were  permitted  to  exercise  any  discretion  of  their 
own,  but  strictly  and  solely  to  fulfil  their  orders. 
Nothing  was  allowed  to  be  given  out  by  any  ser- 
vant without  her  express  directions.  Her  drago- 
man or  secretary  was  enjoined  to  place  on  her  table 
each  day  an  account  of  every  person's  employ- 
ment during  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  names  and  business  of  all  goers  and  comers. 
Her  despotic  humor  would  vent  itself  in  such 
phrases  as  these.  The  maid  one  day  entered 
with  a  message — •  The  gardener,  my  lady,  is  come 
to  say  that  the  piece  of  ground  in  the  bottom  is 
weeded  and  dug,  and  he  says  that  it  is  only  fit 
for  lettuce,  beans,  or  selk,  [a  kind  of  lettuce,]  and 
such  vegetables.'  'Tell  the  gardener,'  she  an- 
swered vehemently,  '  that  when  I  order  him  to 
dig,  he  is  to  dig,  and  not  to  giv^his  opinion  what 
the  ground  is  fit  for.  It  may  be  for  his  grave  that 
he  digs  it,  it  may  be  for  mine.  He  must  know 
nothing  until  I  send  my  orders,  and  so  bid  him  go 
about  his  business.'  " 

The  reader  now  begins  to  have  a  tolerable  idea 
of  this  singular  woman,  who,  by  the  way,  openly 
despised  and  hated  all  women,  as  inferior  crea- 
tures, and  did  not  spare  the  husbands  who  treated 
them  as  equals.  Servants  were  also  an  inferior 
order ;  they  were  made  to  obey,  not  to  reason  ; 
paid  for  serving,  not  for  "  whys  and  wherefores ;" 
and  education  had  spoiled  the  breed,  and  turned  all 
society  topsy-turvy.     The  doctor  says, 

"  People  have  often  asked  me  how  she  spent 
her  life  in  such  a  solitude.  The  little  that  has 
been  already  related  will  show  that  time  seldom 
hung  heavily  on  her  hands,  either  with  her,  or 
those  about  her.         *         *         * 

"The  marked  characteristic  of  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope's  mind  was  the  necessity  she  was  under 
of  eternally  talking.  This  is  a  feature  in  her 
life  which  can  hardly  be  done  justice  to  by  de- 
scription. Talking  with  her  appeared  to  be  as  in- 
voluntary and  unavoidable  as  respiration.  So  long 
as  she  was  awake,  her  brain  worked  incessantly, 
and  her  tongue  never  knew  a  moment's  re- 
pose." 

The  doctor  praises  Lady  Hester's  powers  and 
flow  of  conversation  ;  and  to  hirn  it  must  often 
have  been  startling  enough.  The  only  drawback 
was,  that,  in  eight  hours  on  end,  there  was  too 
much  of  it.  Sometimes,  too,  she  appears  to  have 
tried  to  mystify  him. 

Lady  Hester's  shifting  faith  was  made  up  of  a 
wild  medley  of  all  beliefs.  She  believed  in  astrol- 
ogy, magic,  necromancy,  demonology,  and  indeed 
in  everything  visionary  and  extravagant.  She 
was  in  part  Jew,  Moslem,  Pagan,  Christian,  and 
Infidel.  Her  grand  distinction  from  other  vision- 
aries is  thus  displayed  : — 

"  '  All  sects,'  said  her  ladyship,  '  have  predicted 
the  coming  of  a  Saviour  or  Messiah  ;  this  event,  it 
is  foretold,  will  be  preceded  by  the  overthrow  of 
most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom  ;  the  work 
has  already  begun,  and  we  may  soon  expect  its 


completion.  For  is  not  the  world  in  a  state  of 
revolution  ?  Have  not  kings  been  driven  from 
their  thrones?  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  dis- 
tressed persons  will  come  to  me  for  assistance 
and  refuge.  I  shall  have  to  wade  up  to  here' 
(pointing  to  her  girdle)  '  in  blood  ;  but  it  is  the 
will  of  God,  and  I  shall  not  be  afraid.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  Murdah  has  occupied  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  I  think  unsuccessfully.  M.  Lamar- 
tine  talked  about  religion  to  me.  I  told  him — 
"Does  not  the  Testament  say,  '  But  there  is  one 
shall  come  after  me,  who  is  greater  than  I  am' — 
who  is  that?"  He  hummed  and  ha'ed,  but  could 
make  no  reply.  Is  he  not  to  appear  as  an  earthly 
king,  in  honor  and  glory  ?  The  Jews  expect  him, 
the  Turks  expect  him,  the  Ansarias  expect  him  ; 
all  expect  him  but  the  Christians.  *  *  The 
St.  Simonians  came  to  see  me ;  they  thought  to 
get  hold  of  me,  but  they  were  mistaken.  I  know 
the  woman  that  will  suit  them  ;  a  great  bint  el 
liawa,  a  beautiful  creature. 

"  '  You  tell  me  of  secret  societies  which  have 
risen  up  in  Europe  since  the  long  war.  Did  not  I 
know  all  that  ?  I  have  been  bred  in  the  work  of 
revolutions  since  I  was  first  with  Mr.  Pitt.  How 
many  plots  did  he  crush,  within  two  or  three  days 
of  their  consummation,  of  which  not  a  syllable  was 
ever  known  !  The  great  free-masons,  doctor, 
exist  all  over  the  world.  They  know  I  am  the 
person  they  want.  Many  of  them  have  been  sent 
as  spies  on  my  actions  ;  but  I  shall  stand  in  no 
need  of  them — it  is  they  who  will  want  me. 
When  the  course  of  events  shall  have  brought 
things  to  a  point,  I  shall  have  assistance  enough. 
All  the  people  who  come  here  after  me,  are  sent 
to  say  something  ;  Lord  B******,  who  saw  me 
at  Tiberias,  was  a  freemason,  and  one  of  them.'  " 

Lady  Hester's  servants  knew  the  weakness 
of  their  lady,  and  cunningly  fed  her  vanity  and 
credulity. 

"  There  was  not  a  fellow  in  her  establishment 
who  did  not  return  home  every  night  with  some 
cock  and  bull  story,  to  feed  her  diseased  imagina- 
tion ;  and  it  was  an  every-day  piece  of  flattery  to 
say  that  they  had  heard  that  all  the  power  of  the 
sultan  and  his  pashas  was  nothing  now,  but  that 
the  Syt's  protection  alone  was  worth  having." 

The  Syt  was  the  native  title  of  "  her  felicity," 
Lady  Hester. 

Her  famous  mares  have  often  been  heard  of. 

' '  Almost  all  such  travellers,  as  came  to  see  her, 
and  who  have  in  their  published  books  spoken  of 
her,  mention  the  two  favorite  mares  which  she 
kept  in  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Mahedi, 
and  which  she  never  suffered  any  person  to  mount. 
They  were  called  Laila  and  Lulu.  Laila  was  ex- 
ceedingly hollow-backed,  being  born  saddled,  as 
Lady  Hester  used  to  say,  and  with  a  double  back- 
bone :  she  was  a  chesnut,  and  Lulu  a  gray.  They 
were  both  thoroughbred  :  they  had  each  a  groom, 
and  were  taken  the  greatest  care  of.  The  green 
plat  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  house-wall 
was  set  apart  entirely  for  exercising  them  twice 
a-day  ;  and  round  this  the  grooms,  with  longes, 
were  made  to  run  them  until  they  were  well 
warmed.  This  spot  was  sacred  ;  and,  whilst 
they  were  at  exercise,  nobody,  neither  servant  nor 
villager,  was  allowed  to  cross  it,  or  to  stand  still 
to  look  at  them,  under  the  penalty  of  being  dis- 
missed her  service.         *         *         *         * 

"  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  one  day  assured  me 
that,  when  her  pecuniary  difficulties  pressed  hard- 
est upon  her,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sake  of  those 
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two  creatures,  she  should  have  given  up  her  house 
and  everything  to  her  creditors,  sold  her  pension 
to  pay  them,  and  have  quitted  the  country  :  but 
she  resolved  to  wait  for  the  consummation  of 
events  on  their  account." 

These  mares  were,  indeed,  attended  like  deities. 
The  memoir,  in  respect  to  this  point  of  Lady  Hes- 
ter's madness,  states  that 

"  There  is  reason  to  think,  from  what  her  lady- 
ship let  fall  at  different  times,  that  Brothers,  the 
fortune-teller,  in  England,  and  one  Metta,  a  village 
doctor,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  had  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  her  actions,  and  perhaps  her  destiny. 
When  Brothers  was  taken  up,  and  thrown  into 
prison,  (in  Mr.  Pitt's  time,)  he  told  those  who 
arrested  him  to  do  the  will  of  Heaven,  but  first  to 
let  him  see  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  This  was 
repeated  to  her  ladyship,  and  curiosity  induced 
her  to  comply  with  the  man's  request.  Brothers 
told  her  that  '  she  would  one  day  go  to  Jerusalem, 
and  lead  back  the  chosen  people  ;  that,  on  her 
arrival  in  the  Holy  Land,  mighty  changes  would 
take  place  in  the  world,  and  that  she  would  pass 
seven  years  in  the  desert.'  " 

In  jest  she  had  been  hailed  as  "  Hester,  Queen 
of  the  Jews  !"  and  this  ministered  and  paved  the 
way  to  that  frenzy  which  afterwards  broke  out  in 
so  many  wild  vagaries.  Metta,  from  the  Book  of 
Fate,  expounded  to  her, 

"  '  That  a  European  female  would  come  and 
live  on  Mount  Lebanon  at  a  certain  epoch,  would 
build  a  house  there,  and  would  obtain  power  and 
influence  greater  than  a  sultan's ;  that  a  boy, 
without  a  father,  would  join  her,  whose  destiny 
would  be  fulfilled  under  her  wing  ;  that  the  coming 
of  the  Mahedi  would  follow,  but  be  preceded  by 
war,  pestilence,  famine,  and  other  calamities  ;  that 
the  Mahedi  would  ride  a  horse  born  saddled,  and 
that  a  woman  would  come  from  a  far  country  to 
partake  in  the  mission.'  There  were  many  other 
incidents  besides  which  were  told,  but  which  I  did 
not  recollect." 

This  boy  she  set  down  as  the  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt.  She  had  extraordinary  dreams,  and  was 
privileged  to  see  angels  and  all  manner  of  spirits 
concealed  from  grosser  eyes.  Her  powers,  mys- 
teriously hinted  at,  were,  as  in  similar  cases,  not 
altogether  comprehended  by  herself;  and  her 
vanity  and  passion  for  making  a  figure  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  to  the  last  was  excessive.  When 
Prince  Piickler  Muskau  announced  a  visit,  her 
poverty  forbade  her  to  receive  him,  till  she  remem- 
bered, 

"  '  Oh !  but,  doctor,  his  book,  his  book  !  I 
must  see  him,  if  it  is  only  to  have  some  things 
written  down  Is  it  not  cruel  to  be  left  here,  as  I 
am,  without  one  relation  ever  coming  to  see  me  ? 
To  think  of  the  times  when  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham would  not  even  let  a  servant  go  to  order  an 
ice  for  me,  but  must  go  himself  and  see  it  brought 
— and  now  !  '  *  *  * 

"  '  You  know  he  will  be  writing  all  about  me  ; 
and,  although  I  do  not  care  what  he  says  of  my 
temper,  understanding,  doings,  and  all  that,  I 
should  n't  like  him  to  say  anything  about  my  per- 
son, either  as  to  my  looks,  figure,  face,  or  appear- 
ance.' " 

The  entire  history  of  this  visit,  in  which  the 
prince  was  accompanied  by  a  rather  numerous 
suite,  his  favorite  Abyssinian  beauty,  and  another 
little  female  slave,  is  characteristic  of  both  parties, 
and  very  entertaining.  Lady  Hester  hoped  she 
had  found  in  him  a  champion  of  her  wrongs,  and 
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admired  him  and  his  clothes  accordingly.  She 
was  a  judge  and  master  of  every  science,  every 
philosophy,  and  every  craft,  and,  among  others,  of 
tailoring. 

"'Did  you  observe  his  handsome  figure?' 
(drawing  her  hands  over  her  own.)  '  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  well  the  German  tailors,  and  particu- 
larly the  Prussian  ones,  work  :  if  it  is  but  a  cloth 
of  five  shillings  a  yard,  no  matter — it's  cut  to  fit 
beautifully.  The  army  tailors  in  England  can't 
work  a  bit.  What  is  a  coat,  with  the  seam  of  the 
shoulder  coming  right  across  the  joint !  how  is  a 
man  to  move  his  arm,  or  look  well  in  it?  The 
French  army  tailors  are  bad  too  :  they  make  the 
coats  too  baboonish  ;  but  then  they  have  a  tail  to 
them,  a  sort  of  something  ;  it  is  at  least  the 
monkey  who  has  seen  the  world  :  but  with  the 
English  it  is  nothing  at  all.  Then  what  a  beau- 
tiful skin  the  prince  has  got!'         *         *         * 

" '  I  must  do  everything  en  grand,  as  Dr. 
Canova  said  of  me.  He  was  the  Pasha's  doctor, 
and  he  remarked  to  somebody,  in  speaking  of  me 
— "  I  must  see  her,  because,  whether  for  good  or 
bad,  she  is  a  person  who  does  everything  en 
grand;  there  is  nothing  little  about  her." 

"  '  There  is  perhaps  no  one  in  the  world  who  has 
ever  done  justice  to  everything  in  the  creation, 
man  or  brute — even  down  to  an  ant — like  me  ; 
even  to  the  spirits  that  haunt  the  air.  *  * 

I  must  give  the  devil  his  due,  even  to  his  beauty 
and  his  talents,  though  he  has  all  the  vices  attribu- 
ted to  him  ;  and  if  I  turn  devil,  my  vices  will  be 
better  than  the  virtues  of  most  people — for  I  do 
not  say  of  all.  If  it  were  not  so,  should  I  have 
resisted,  as  I  did,  all  the  flattery  that  was  heaped 
upon  me  in  Mr.  Pitt's  time  ?  but  it  never  turned 
my  head  for  a  moment :  I  was  as  cool  as  I  am 
now.  Nobody  could  ever  come  over  me ;  and 
knowing  that,  I  will  not  pass  for  being  capable  of 
meanness  and  vulgarity,  which  only  those  ever 
attributed  to  me  who  are  mean  and  vulgar  them- 
selves. If  there  is  any  one  who  thinks  he  is  better 
than  I  am,  or  knows  more  than  I  do,  let  him 
come  forward,  and,  if  he  can  show  that  I  am  in 
the  wrong,  then  I  will  knock  under — but  not  till 
then.'  *  *  * 

"  '  Isn't  it  extraordinary  that  I  should  know  so 
much  about  cooking  ?  I,  who  got  a  slap  in  the 
face  if  ever  I  went  into  the  kitchen  or  spoke  to  a 
servant.  I  was  not,  bred  up  to  the  plough  ;  I  was 
not  bred  up  a  carpenter,  nor  a  mason,  nor  a  black- 
smith, nor  a  gardener  ;  and  yet  I  knew  all  these 
trades  :  is  n't  it  very  extraordinary  t  *  * 

Doctor,  I  must  cut  out  some  linen  for  the  little 
new  black  ;  for  there  is  nobody  can  do  it  but  my- 
self. So,  good-night :  only,  when  you  go  out,  do 
just  send  for  the  store-room  man,  and  ask  if  the 
wheat,  that  was  put  in  the  sun,  is  dry  enough  to 
go  to  the  mill. — What  a  pack  of  ignorant  people 
they  are  in  Europe  :  they  don't  know,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, what  the  bread  they  eat  comes  from. — Only 
look  at  my  pocket-handkerchiefs  ; — not  one  that  is. 
not  full  of  holes. — Stop,  how  is  the  money?  God 
knows  what  we  shall  do  :  but  never  mind — when 
I  get  my  .£25,000  a  year,  I  '11  humble  those  con- 
suls till  they  kiss  my  babooches.'         *        *        * 

"  Her  greatest  delight  was  to  sit  and  harangue- 
when  her  hearers  stood  around  her  :  it  fostered  the- 
dreams  of  greatness  which  floated  in  her  brain  ;, 
and,  when  she  looked  on  their  Oriental  humility, 
and  saw  the  homage  the  natives  paid  her,  she- 
fancied  herself,  for  a  moment,  the  queen  of  the- 
East." 
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Prince  Puckler  had  his  first  long  audience,  and 
then  his  ladies  appear. 

"  One  was  a  black  girl  about  twelve  years  old, 
and  she  was  dressed  in  boy's  clothes  ;  the  other, 
the  Abyssinian,  a  young  woman,  was  veiled  from 
head  to  foot  in  the  Egyptian  manner.  The  Turk- 
ish servants  seemed  to  consider  female  slaves  as  a 
necessary  part  of  a  great  man's  retinue  :  they 
spoke  of  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  '  His  wife  is 
come/  cried  one.  •  A  chair  is  wanted  for  the 
prince's  shariah,'  (concubine,)  said  another  ;  for 
the  term  shariah  is  not  used  in  a  disrespectful 
sense  in  the  East.  There  was  as  much  bustle 
about  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  European  princess, 
because  thus  is  it  done  to  those  whom  their  mas- 
ters choose  to  honor.  '  Will  my  lady  take  it  ill, 
that  I  have  brought  her  here?' the  prince  asked 
me.  I  told  him  no  :  for  so,  anticipating  the  ques- 
tion, she  had  desired  me  to  say  ;  adding,  '  there  is 
not  a  great  man  in  these  countries  who  does  not 
travel  with  his  harym  in  his  train,  when  his 
means  will  allow  of  it ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Mussulmans,  he  is  not  compromised  by  having 
his  slaves  here,  nor  am  I  in  receiving  them.'  " 

Her  ladyship  could  bend  when  it  suited  her, 
though  to  preserve,  by  Oriental  means,  the  morals 
of  her  household,  was  one  of  her  hardest  duties. 
One  of  her  freaks  was  to  physic  all  her  guests, 
and  the  prince  and  his  suite  did  not  escape  the 
customary  black  draught.  He  sulked  about  it, 
and,  in  the  evening,  sent  for  the  doctor  to  sit  with 
him. 

"  His  Abyssinian  slave  was  at  one  end  of  the 
divan,  and  he  at  the  other.  She  appeared  to  be 
about  seventeen,  had  regular  features,  and,  as  well 
as  I  could  see  by  candle-light,  where  bronze  fea- 
tures are  rather  indistinct,  was,   on  the  whole,  a 

lhandsome  girl.  She  was  called  Mahbooby ,(Aim£e.) 
'  Poor  thing !'  thought  I;  'the  position  to  which 
you  are  raised  would  be  envied  by  many  a  Euro- 
pean fine  woman,  and  to  you  it  brings  nothing  but 

■  ennui.'  *  *  * 

■  "  Whilst  the  conversation  was  going  on,  Mah- 

'booby  fell  asleep,  and  forgot  for  a  time  her  great- 
ness and  her  troubles.  The  little  negress,  about 
twelve  years  old,  dressed  as  a  boy,  sat  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  and  was  remarkable  for  her  air,  at 

•once  sprightly  without  being  vulgar." 

Here  is  another  sketch  for  those  artists  who 
illustrate  Byron  and  Moore  : — 

"  Mahbooby  was  lying  on  an  ottoman  in  the 

'Corner  of  the  room,  covered  over  with  a  quilt,  and 
the  black  girl  with  her,  one  with  her  head  peeping 

•out  at  one  extremity,  and  one  at  the  other — a 
favorite  mode  of  sleeping  two  in  a  bed  in  the  Le- 

'vant.  What  advantage  it  has  over  the  European 
manner  I  never  could  discover." 

The  prince  contributed  to  Lady  Hester's  stock 
of  notions  the  polytheistic  fanciful  vagaries  of 
Heyne.  Her  superstitions  were  a  strange  mixture 
of  Oriental  mythology  and  the  exploded  vulgar 
notions  of  rural  Old  England.  She  was,  or 
affected  to  be,  an  entire  believer  in  astrology,  of 
which  she  gave  many  proofs,  and  in  lucky  and 
unlucky  days  and  months,  and  physiognomical 
signs  of  character.  It  is  probable  that  she  de- 
rived some  of  her  notions  from  the  old  conjurers' 
books,  what  were  called  Aristotle  and  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  which  were  not  wholly  exploded  in  Eng- 
land in  her  youth.     In  giving  directions  for  the 

'  choice  of  English  servants,  she  thus  refers  to  what 

i  she  calls  good  and  bad  marks  : — 

"  Wrinkles  at  the  eyes  are   abominable,  and 


about  the  mouth.  Eyehrows  making  one  circle, 
if  meeting,  or  close  and  straight,  are  equally  bad. 
Those  are  good  meeting  the  line  of  the  nose,  as  if 
a  double  bridge.  Eyes  long,  and  wide  between 
the  eyebrows,  and  no  wrinkles  in  the  forehead 
when  they  laugh,  or  about  the  mouth,  are  signs  of 
bad  luck  and  duplicity.  Eyes  all  zigzag  are  full 
of  lies.  A  low,  flat  forehead  is  bad  :  so  are  un- 
even eyes,  one  larger  than  the  other,  or  in  constant 
motion.  I  must  have  a  fine,  open  face,  all  nature, 
with  little  education,  in  a  fine,  straight,  strong, 
healthy  person,  with  a  sweet  temper.         *         * 

"  If  the  eyebrows  of  a  man  are  straight,  and 
come  nearly  together,  that  is  nothing  ;  but  if  they 
form  an  arch,  it  is  always  a  sign  of  natural  hum 
[melancholy  or  gloominess]  in  character.  Never 
can  such  a  one  be  contented  or  happy.  Look  at 
little  Adams  and  General  Taylor — how  sincere  are 
their  black  eyebrows  ! 

"  Don't  make  a  mistake  :  wrinkles  of  age  are 
not  the  wrinkles  of  youth,  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing. One  line  is  not  called  a  wrinkle.  The 
wrinkles  I  speak  of  are  found  in  children  of  seven 
years  old  when  they  laugh  or  cry. 

"The  foot  should  be  hollow,  and  not  flat. 
Club-feet  stand  good  with  all  men  and  women. 
Legs  that  kick  up  dust  when  they  walk,  or  a  heavy 
walk,  are  bad.  Stumpy  hands  are  not  good. 
Very  white  skin  is  not  good  :  the  yellow-white  is 
better  ;  and  the  veins  should  appear  in  the  arms 
and  wrists.  An  offensive,  snapping  voice,  and 
awkward,  snatching  fingers,  are  bad  ;  as  is  affec- 
tation of  all  sorts — bad  teeth,  unclean  tongue 
and  mouth,  and  bad  smells  about  the  person.        * 

#  * 

"  Should  a  little  Jewish  woman  find  you  out, 
she  will  tell  you  she  has  seen  me,  and  her  star  is 
good,  especially  about  the  eyebrows.  Excellent 
little  woman  ! — sweet-tempered  and  resigned  in 
misfortune,  and  her  star  pleases  me.         *         * 

"  Her  doctrine  was,  that  every  creature  is  gov- 
erned by  the  star  under  whose  influence  it  was  born. 

*  *  *  '  Every  star  has  attached  to  it  two  aerial 
beings,  two  animals,  two  trees,  two  flowers,  &c.  ; 
that  is,  a  couple  of  all  the  grand  classes  in  crea- 
tion, animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  or  etherial,  whose 
antipathies  and  sympathies  become  congenial  with 
the  being  born  under  the  same  star.'  She  would 
say — •  My  brother  Charles  vomited  if  he  eat  three 
strawberries  only  :  other  people,  born  under  the 
same  star  as  his,  may  not  have  such  an  insur- 
mountable antipathy  as  his  was,  because  their  star 
may  be  imperfect,  whilst  his  was  pure  ;  but  they 
will  have  it,  more  or  less.  Some  persons,  again, 
will  have  as  much  delight  in  the  smell  of  particu- 
lar flowers,  as  cats  have  in  the  smell  of  valerian, 
when  they  sit  and  purr  round  it. 

"'The  stars  under  which  men  are  born,  may 
be  one  or  more.  *  *  Some  persons  may  have  a 
good  slar,  but  it  may  be  cracked  like  a  glass,  and 
then,  you  know,  it  can't  hold  water. 

"  '  The  influence  of  stars  depends,  likewise,  on 
whether  they  are  rising,  or  in  their  zenith,  or 
setting.'  " 

Lady  Hester  would  say, — 

"  I  am  like  Mr.  Pitt.  He  used  to  say — '  I  hear 
that  man's  footsteps  in  the  passage  :  I  can't  bear 
it.  Do  send  him  away  to  town,  or  to  Putney.' 
So  it  is  with  me.  There  was  my  grandfather,  too, 
— how  he  felt  the  effect  of  the  peculiar  star  of 
those  people  who  did  not  suit  him ! — he  could  bear 
nobody  near  him,  when  he  was  ill,  but  Lady  Chat- 
ham and  an  old  woman,  who  had  been  a  sort  of 
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woman  of  the  town.  He  sent  all  his  children  to 
Lime  Regis;  and  even  his  tutor,  Mr.  Wilson,  he 
could  not  bear.  I  know  the  reason  of  it  now,  from 
my  recollection  of  them,  but  I  did  not  at  the  time. 
My  grandfather  was  born  under  Mars  and  Venus ; 
Lady  Chatham  was  born  under  Venus,  and  so  was 
the  old  woman,  but  both  in  different  burges, 
[houses  :]  and  that  is  why  their  sympathies  were 
the  same." 

Lady  Hester,  of  course,  had  her  own  star,  on 
which  she  thus  descanted  : — 

"  As  to  myself,  since  I  have  been  here,  I  had  a 
professed  French  cook,  called  Francois — the  peo- 
ple named  him  Fransecs  el  Franjy.  His  skill  was 
undoubted  :  yet,  whenever  he  dressed  my  dinner, 
I  was  always  sending  for  him  to  complain,  and 
sometimes  threw  the  dish  in  his  face.  A  sweet- 
meat from  his  hand  turned  bitter  in  my  mouth. 
But,  what  is  most  extraordinary  of  all,  Miss 
Williams'  star  was  so  disagreeable  to  me,  that  I 
could  not  bear  her  to  be  near  me,  when  I  was  ill. 
If  I  was  in  a  perspiration,  it  would  stop  the  mo- 
ment she  came  into  the  room.  You  know  how 
many  good  qualities  she  had,  and  how  attached 
she  was  to  me,  and  I  to  her :  well,  I  always  kept 
her  out  of  my  sight  as  much  as  I  could,  when  any- 
thing was  the  matter  with  me. 

"  Such  is  the  sympathy  of  persons  born  under 
the  same  star,  that,  although  living  apart  in  dis- 
tant places,  they  will  still  be  sensible  of  each 
other's  sufferings.  When  the  Duke  of  York  died, 
at  the  very  hour,  a  cold  sweat  and  a  kind  of  faint- 
ing came  over  me,  that  I  can't  describe.  I  was 
ill  beyond  measure,  and  I  said  to  Miss  Williams 
— '  Somebody  is  dying  somewhere,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  one  of  my  friends  :'  so  I  made  her  write  it 
down.  Some  time  after,  when  she  was  poking 
oveY  a  set  of  newspapers,  she  came  to  me,  and 
said — '  It 's  very  singular,  my  lady  ;  but  the  time 
you  were  so  very  ill,  and  could  not  account  for  it, 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  date  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  death,  the  hour,  too,  just  the  same!' 
Now,  doctor,  was  n't  it  extraordinary?  You  drawl 
out  '  Y — e — s !'  just  as  if  you  thought  I  told  lies. 
Oh,  Lord  !  oh,  Lord  !  what  a  cold  man  !     *     * 

"  Animal  magnetism  is  nothing  but  the  sympa- 
thy of  our  stars.  Those  fools  who  go  about  mag- 
netizing indifferently  one  person  and  another,  why 
do  they  sometimes  succeed,  and  sometimes  fail? 
Because,  if  they  meet  with  those  of  the  same  star 
with  themselves,  their  results  will  be  satisfactory, 
but  with  opposite  stars  they  can  do  nothing." 

She  had  a  fancy  that  club-footed  people  were 
all  clever,  or  had  something  of  "  the  Talleyrand 
in  them  ;"  but  she  did  not  extend  this  to  Byron. 
Of  Lamartine,  whose  visit  to  her  made  so  much 
noise,  she  spoke  with  great  contempt.  She,  in- 
deed, despised  poets  and  poetry  ;  and  all  her 
knowledge  came  by  instinct,  observation,  or  inspi- 
ration, for  she  never  read  "  nonsense  catch-penny 
books."  She  idolized  the  memory  of  her  uncle  ; 
was  proud  of  her  descent  from  the  great  Earl  of 
Chatham,  who  was,  himself,  as  she  dreamed,  de- 
scended from  some  Arabian  tribe  ;  and  she  was 
wont  to  boast  of  her  affinity,  in  character  as  in 
blood,  to  Lord  Camel  ford. 

We  ought  to  apologize,  like  her  worthy  physi- 
cian, for  citing  so  much  of  Lady  Hester's  ravings  ; 
but  her  nonsense  is  quite  as  edifying  as  is  much 
of  her  sense,  and  more  entertaining.  We  must, 
however,  qualify  that  nonsense  with  a  few  facts 
and  anecdotes,  which  we  leave  to  the  readers' 
charitable  construction.      Mystified  herself,  Lady 


Hester  also  loved  to  mystify.  Her  doctor  had  a 
crotchet,  that  Lord  Chatham  might  have  been  the 
author  of  "The  Letters  of  Junius,"  upon  which 
her  ladyship  said, — 

"'My  grandfather  was  perfectly  capable  and 
likely  to  write  and  do  things  which  no  human 
being  would  dream  came  from  his  hands.  I  once 
met  with  one  of  his  spies,'  she  continued,  •  a 
woman  of  the  common  class,  who  had  passed  her 
life  dressed  in  man's  clothes.  In  this  way  she 
went,  as  a  sailor,  to  America,  and  used  to  write 
him  letters  as  if  to  a  sweetheart,  giving  an  account 
of  the  enemy's  ships  and  plans  in  a  most  masterly 
way,  in  the  description  of  a  box  of  tools,  or  in 
something  so  unlike  the  thing  in  question  that  no 
suspicion  could  be  had  of  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
tents. This  woman  by  accident  passed  me  at  a 
watering-place,  whilst  I  was  sitting  near  the  sea- 
side talking  to  my  brother,  and  stopped  short  on 
hearing  the  sound  of  my  voice,  which,  was  so  much 
like  my  grandfather's  that  it  struck  her.  And 
there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this :  I  have 
known  a  horse  do  the  same  thing.     *     * 

"  '  There  were  two  hairdressers  in  London,  the 
best  spies  Bonaparte  had.  A  hairdresser,  gen- 
erally speaking,  must  be  a  man  of  talent — so  must 
a  cook ;  for  a  cook  must  know  such  a  variety  of 
things,  about  which  no  settled  rules  can  be  laid 
down,  and  he  must  have  great  judgment. 

"  '  Do  you  think  I  did  not  immediately  perceive 

that  those  four  Germans  we  met  at were 

spies?  directly.'  " 

Of  Wellington,  when  in  good  humor  with  him, 
she  said, — 

"  '  When  Mr.  Pitt  was  going  to  Bath,  in  his 
last  illness,  he  told  me  he  had  just  seen  Arthur 
Wellesley.  He  spoke  of  him  with  the  greatest 
commendation,  and  said,  the  more  he  saw  of  him 
the  more  he  admired  him.  "Yes,"  he  added, 
"the  more  I  hear  of  his  exploits  in  India,  the 
more  I  admire  the  modesty  with  which  he  receives 
the  praises  he  merits  from  them.  He  is  the  only 
man  I  ever  saw  that  was  not  vain  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  had  so  much  reason  to  be  so." 

"'This  eulogium,'  Lady  Hester  said,  'Mr. 
Pitt  pronounced  in  his  fine  mellow  tone  of  voice, 
and  this  was  the  last  speech  I  heard  him  make  in 
that  voice;  for,  on  his  return  from  Bath,  it  was 
cracked  forever.'  Then  she  observed,  'My  own 
opinion  of  the  duke  is,  that  he  is  a  blunt  soldier, 
who  pleases  women  because  he  is  gallant  and  has 
some  remains  of  beauty  :  but,'  she  added,  '  he  has 
none  of  the  dignity  of  courts  about  him.' 

"The  duke  is  a  man  self-taught,  for  he  was 
always  in  dissipation.  I  recollect,  one  day,  Mr. 
Pitt  came  into  the  drawing-room  to  me — '  Oh  !' 
said  he,  'how  I  have  been  bored  by  Sir  Sydney 
coming  with  his  box  full  of  papers,  and  keeping 
me  for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  I  had  so  much  to 
do!'  I  observed  to  him  that  heroes  were  gener- 
ally vain  :  '  Lord  Nelson  is  so.' — '  So  he  is,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Pitt ;  '  but  not  like  Sir  Sydney  :  and  how 
different  is  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  has  just  quitted 
me  !  He  has  given  me  details  so  clear  upon  affairs 
in  India!'  *  *  Bouverie  said — '  You  would  like 
to  dance  with  him  amazingly,  Lady  Hester  :  he  is 
a  good  fellow.' 

"  '  He  was  at  first,  doctor,  nothing  but  what 
hundreds  of  others  are  in  a  country  town — a  man 
who  danced,  and  drank  hard.  His  star  has  done 
everything  for  him  ;  for  he  is  not  a  great  general. 
He  is  no  tactician,  nor  has  he  any  of  those  great 
qualities  that  make  a  Caesar,  or  a  Pompey,  or  even 
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a  Bonaparte.  As  for  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  both 
French  and  English  have  told  me  that  it  was  a 
lucky  battle  for  him,  but  nothing  more.  I  don't 
think  he  acted  well  at  Paris  :  nor  did  the  Boldiers 
like  him.'" 

Lady  Hester  was  as  much  scandalized  at  the 
underbreeding  of  her  doctor,  who,  in  writing  the 
address  of  his  grace,  blundered  sadly,  and  wrote 
only  two  instead  of  thiee  et  ceteras,  as  she  was 
with  Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  who  was  "  such 
a  beast,"  as  to  fasten  her  garters  below,  instead 
of  above  the  knee — her  greatest  crime  apparently. 
But  Lady  Hester's  opinion  of  the  prince  was 
much  worse  than  her  opinion  of  his  wife.  No 
commentator  on  George  the  Fourth  has  been  more 
severe  ;  yet  she  liked  and  admired  all  his  brothers  ; 
while  of  him  she  says — and  the  same  thing  is 
repeated, — 

"  '  What  a  mean  fellow  the  prince  was,  doctor ! 
I  believe  he  never  showed  a  spark  of  good  feeling 
to  any  human  being.  How  often  has  he  put  men 
of  small  incomes  to  great  inconvenience,  by  his 
telling  them  he  would  dine  with  them,  and  bring 
ten  or  a  dozen  of  his  friends  with  him  to  drink  the 
poor  devil's  champagne,  who  hardly  knew  how  to 
raise  the  wind,  or  to  get  trust  for  it !  I  recollect 
one  who  told  me  the  prince  served  him  in  this  way, 
just  at  the  lime  when  he  was  in  want  of  money, 
and  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  provide  the  din- 
ner for  him,  when  luckily  a  Sir  Harry  Feather- 
stone,  or  a  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  or  some  such 
rich  man,  bought  his  curricle  and  horses,  and  put 
a  little  ready  money  into  his  pocket.  "  I  enter- 
tained him  as  well  as  I  could,"  said  he,  "  and  a 
few  days  after,  when  I  was  at  Carlton  House,  and 
the  prince  was  dressing  between  four  great  mirrors, 
looking  at  himself  in  one,  and  then  in  another, 
putting  on  a  patch  of  hair  and  arranging  his  cravat, 
he  began  saying  that  he  was  desirous  of  showing 
me  his  thanks  for  my  civility  to  him.  So  he  pulled 
down  a  bandbox  from  a  shelf,  and  seemed  as  if  he 
was  going  to  draw  something  of  value  out  of  it. 
I  thought  to  myself  it  might  be  some  point-lace, 
perhaps,  of  which,  after  using  a  little  for  my  court- 
dress,  I  might  sell  the  remainder  for  five  or  six 
hundred  guineas  :  or  perhaps,  thought  I,  as  there 
is  no  ceremony  between  us,  he  is  going  to  give  me 
some  bank-notes.  Conceive  my  astonishment, 
when  he  opened  the  bandbox,  and  pulled  out  a 
wig,  which  I  even  believe  he  had  worn.  '  There,' 
said  he,  '  as  you  are  getting  bald,  is  a  very  supe- 
rior  wig,  made    by  .'     I   forget   the   man's 

name,  but  it  was  not  Sugden."  The  man  could 
hardly  contain  himself,  and  was  almost  tempted  to 
leave  it  in  the  hall  as  he  went  out.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  meanness  ?  Everybody  who  had  to  do 
with  him  was  afraid  of  him.  He  was  sure  to  get  a 
horse,  or  a  vis-ci-vis,  or  a  something,  wherever  he 
went,  and  never  pay  for  them.  He  was  a  man 
without  a  heart,  who  had  not  one  good  quality 
about  him.  Doctor,'  cried  Lady  Hester,  '  I  have 
been  intimate  with  those  who  spent  their  time  with 
him  from  morning  to  night,  and  they  have  told  me 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  person  who  knew 
him  to  think  well  of  him.'  " 

This  wig  story  is  inimitable.  Her  ladyship,  at 
the  same  sitting,  continued — 

"  *  Look  at  his  unfeeling  conduct  in  deserting 
poor  Sheridan  !  Why,  they  were  going  to  take 
the  bed  from  under  him  whilst  he  was  dying ;  and 
there  was  Mrs.  Sheridan  pushing  the  bailiffs  out 
of  the  room.  That  amiable  woman,  too,  I  believe, 
died  of  grief  at  the  misery  to  which  she  was  re- 


duced. The  prince  had  not  one  good  quality. 
How  many  fell  victims  to  him  !  *  *  How  many 
saw  their  prospects  blasted  by  him  forever  !' 

"  Lady  Hester  continued  : — '  Oh  !  when  I  think 
that  I  have  heard  a  sultan'  (meaning  George  IV.) 
'listen  to  a  woman  singing  "  Hie  diddle  diddle, 
the  cat  and  the  fiddle,  the  cow  jumped  ovei  the 
moon,"  and  cry,  "  Brava !  charming!" — Good 
God !  doctor,  what  would  the  Turks  say  to  such  a 
thing,  if  they  knew  it? 

" '  I  remember  the  prince's  saying  to  Lord 
Petersham,  "What  can  be  the  reason  that  Lady 
Hester,  who  likes  all  my  brothers,  does  not  like 
me?"  Lord  P.  told  me  this,  and  I  replied — "  If 
he  asks  me,  I  will  have  an  answer  ready  for  him, 
and  that  is,  When  he  behaves  like  them  I  shall 
like  him,  and  not  before."  I  loved  all  the  princes 
but  him.  They  were  not  philosophers  :  but  they 
were  so  hearty  in  their  talking,  in  their  eating,  jn 
all  they  did!  They  would  eat  like  ploughmen, 
and  their  handsome  teeth  would  go'  (here  she 
imitated  the  mastication  of  food,  to  show  me  how) 
1  at  a  pretty  rate. 

" •  The  prince  is  a  despicable  character.  He 
was  anxious  enough  to  know  me  whilst  Mr.  Pitt 
was  alive  ;  but  the  very  first  day  of  my  going  to 
court,  after  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  he  cut  me,  turning 
his  back  on  me  whilst  I  was  talking  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond.'" 

This,  probably,  reveals  the  secret  of  some  part 
of  the  dislike.  In  relation  to  the  same  exalted 
personage,  we  have,  among  others,  the  following 
anecdotes : — 

"  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  had  a  great  deal  of  tact  in 
concealing  the  prince's  faults.  She  would  say, 
'  Don't  send  your  letter  to  such  a  person — he  is 
careless,  and  will  lose  it ;'  or,  when  he  was  talking 
foolish  things,  she  would  tell  him,  '  You  are  drunk 
to-night;  do  hold  your  tongue.' 

"  ■  Poor  Mrs.  Robinson  was  a  woman  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  naturally  good  and  innocent;  and, 
perhaps,  there  was  personal  love  towards  him  in 
her  composition  :  but  then  she  had  no  cleverness. 
I  don't  mean  in  politics  ;  but  none  in  common 
matters.  She  possessed  no  guiding  influence  over 
him  ;  so  that  he  scribbled  and  wrote  to  her  things 
that,  if  they  had  been  brought  to  light,  would 
have  stamped  him  with  infamy.  When  she  died, 
she  charged  her  daughter  never  to  part  with  a 
certain  casket ;  but  they  got  it  out  of  her  for 
£10,000.  I  believe  it  was  Lord  M****  who  got 
possession  of  it.  But  a  peer  told  me  that  there 
were  most  abominable  things  in  those  letters,  not 
of  common  debauchery,  but  of  every  nature.  I, 
for  my  part,  believe  he  was  really  married  to  Mrs. 
Robinson,  and  yet  he  left  her  to  starve;  and  she 
would  have  starved,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Sir 
Henry  Halford.'  " 

A  few  of  her  court  and  cabinet  anecdotes,  and 
some  features  in  the  private  or  domestic  character 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  must  close  our  notice  of  this  strange 
but  racy  book. 

"  '  When  first  I  went  to  live  with  Mr.  Pitt,  one 
day  he  and  I  were  taking  a  walk  in  the  park,  when 

we  were  met  by  Lord  G.,  having  Lady and 

Lady ,  two  old  demireps,  under  his  arm.    Mr. 

Pitt  and  I  passed  them,  and  Mr.  Pitt  pulled  off  his 
hat.  Lord  G.  turned  his  head  away,  without 
acknowledging  his  bow.  The  fact  was,  he  thought 
Mr.  Pitt  was  escorting  some  mistress  he  had  got. 
"Well,"  said  I,  "there  goes  Falstaff  with  the 
merry  wives  of  Windsor."  "  Yes,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Pitt,  "  and  I  think,  whatever  he  may  take  you  to 
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be,  he  need  not  be  so  prim,  with  those  two  painted 
and  patched  ladies  under  his  arm."  *  *  *  * 

"  '  How  many  people  used  to  come  and  ask  me 
impertinent  questions,  in  order  to  get  out  his  state 
secrets :  but  I  very  soon  set  them  down.  "  What, 
you  are  come  to  give  me  a  lesson  of  impertinence," 
I  used  to  say,  laughing  in  their  faces.  One  day, 
one  of  them,  of  rather  a  first-rate  class,  began 
with — "  Now,  my  dear  Lady  Hester,  you  know 
our  long  friendship,  and  the  esteem  I  have  for  you 
— now  do  just  tell  me,  who  is  to  go  out  ambassa- 
dor to  Russia?"  So  I  was  resolved  to  try  him; 
and,  with  a  very  serious  air  I  said,  "  Why,  if  I 
had  to  choose,  there  are  only  three  persons  whom 
T  think  fit  for  the  situation — Mr.  Tom  Grenville, 
Lord  Malmesbury,  and  I  forget  who  was  the  third  : 
but  you  know,"  I  added,  "Lord  Malmesbury 's 
health  will  not  allow  him  to  go  to  so  cold  a  cli- 
mate, and  Mr.,  the  other,  is  something  and  some- 
thing, so  that  he  is  out  of  the  question."  Next 
morning,  doctor,  there  appeared  in  "  The  Oracle" 
— a  paper,  observe,  that  Mr.  Pitt  never  read — 
"  We  understand  that  Lord  M.  and  Mr.  T.  G.  are 
selected  as  the  two  persons  best  qualified  for  the 
embassy  to  Russia ;  but,  owing  to  his  lordship's 
ill  health,  the  choice  will  most  likely  fall  on  Mr. 
T.  G." 

I  "'I  was  highly  amused  the  following  days,  to 
hear  the  congratulations  that  were  paid  to  Mr. 
Grenville.  *     *     * 

'* '  There  are,  necessarily,  hundreds  of  reasons 
for  ministers'  actions,  that  people  in  general  know 

nothing   about.      When    the    Marquis  was 

sent  to  India,  it  was  on  condition  that  he  did  not 

take with  him  :    for  Mr.  Pitt  said,  "  It 

is  all  very  well  if  he  chooses  to  go  alone,  but  he 

shan't    take    with    him.      For — who 

knows? — she  may  be,  all  the  time,  carrying  on 
intrigues  with  the  French  government,  and  that 
would  not  suit  my  purpose."  '  " 

After  glorifying  her  own  diplomatic  tact  and 
discretion,  and  repeating  the  compliments  paid  to 
her  by  her  uncle  and  every  one  else,  she  continued, 

"'Nobody  could  ever  accuse  me  of  folly. 
Even  those  actions  which  might  seem  folly  to  a 
common  observer,  were  wisdom.  Everything 
with  me,  through  life,  has  been  premeditatedly 
done. 

"  '  Mr.  Pitt  paid  me  the  greatest  compliment  I 
ever  received  from  any  living  being.  He  was 
speaking  of  C******,  and  lamenting  he  was  so 
false,  and  so  little  to  be  trusted  ;  and  I  said,  "  But 
perhaps  he  is  only  so  in  appearance,  and  is  sacri- 
ficing ostensibly  his  own  opinions,  in  order  to  sup- 
port your  reputation." — "I  have  lived,"  replied 
Mr.  Pitt,  "  twenty-five  years  in  the  midst  of  men 
of  all  sorts,  and  I  never  yet  found  but  one  human 
being  capable  of  such  a  sacrifice." — "  Who  can 
that  be  ?"  said  I.  "  Is  it  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ? 
Is  it  such  a  one?"  and  I  named  two  others,  when 
he  interrupted  me — "  No ;  it  is  you." 

"  '  I  was  not  insensible  to  praise  from  such  a 
man  ;  and  when,  before  Home  Tooke  and  some 
other  clever  people,  he  told  me  I  was  fit  to  sit 
between  Augustus  and  Maecenas,  I  suppose  I  must 
believe  it.'  " 

The  blank  C******  means  Mr.  Canning,  whom 
Lady  Hester  detested  thoroughly,  and  of  whom 
Pitt  appears,  from  her  testimony,  to  have  been 
not  only  distrustful,  but  jealous,  as  of  a  rising 
man  and  a  supplanter. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall's  memoirs  reached  Lady 
Hester  at  Joon,  and  served  as  a  text  for  long  noc- 
turnal discourses. 


"  She  would  say,  on  such  occasions,  '  Doctor, 
read  a  little  of  your  book  to  me.'  This  was 
always  her  expression,  when  I  had  brought  any 
publication  to  her:  and,  ordering  a  pipe,  lying  at 
her  length  in  bed,  and  smoking  whilst  I  read,  she 
would  make  her  comments  as  I  went  on. 

" '  Let  me  hear  about  the  duchesses,'  she 
would  say.  After  a  page  or  two  she  interrupted 
me.  '  See  what  the  Duchess  of  Rutland  and  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon  were  :  look  at  the  difference. 
I  acknowledge  it  proceeds  all  from  temperament, 
just  as  your  dull  disposition  does,  which  to  me  is 
as  bad  as  a  heavy  weight  or  a  nightmare.  I  never 
knew,  among  the  whole  of  my  acquaintance  in 
England,  any  one  like  you  but  Mr.  Polhill  of 
Crofton,'  (or  some  such  place  ;)  '  he  was  always 
mopish,  just  as  you  are.  I  remember  too  what  a 
heavy,  dull  business  the  Duchess  of  R.'s  parties 
were — the  rooms  so  stuffed  with  people  that  one 
could  not  move,  and  all  so  heavy — a  great  deal  of 
high  breeding  and  bon  ton;  but  there  was,  some- 
how, nothing  to  enliven  you.  Now  and  then  some 
incident  would  turn  up  to  break  the  spell.  One 
evening,  I  recollect  very  well,  everybody  was  suf- 
fering with  the  heat :  there  we  were,  with  nothing 
but  heads  to  be  seen  like  bottles  in  a  basket.  I 
got  out  of  the  room,  upon  the  landing-place. 
There  I  found  Lady  Sefton,  Lady  Heathcote,  and 
some  of  your  high-flyers,  and  somebody  was  say- 
ing to  me,  "  Lady  Hester  something,"  when,  half 
way  up  the  stair-case,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  trying  to  make  his  way.  He  cried  out, 
"Where's  Lady  Hester?  where 's  my  aid-de- 
camp ?  Come  and  help  me  ;  for  I  am  so  blind  I 
can't  get  on  alone.  Why,  this  is  h — 1  and  d — n  !" 
— "Here  I  am,  sir." — "Give me  your  hand,  there's 
a  good  little  soul.  Do  help  me  into  this  h — 1 ; 
for  it 's  quite  as  hot."  Then  came  Bradford  ;  and, 
whilst  he  was  speaking  to  me,  and  complaining  of 
the  intolerable  heat  and  crush,  out  roared  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  "  Where  is  she  gone  to  ?" — 
and  up  went  his  glass,  peeping  about  to  the  right 
and  left — "where  is  she  gone  to?"  There  was 
some  life  in  him,  doctor. 

"  '  Now,  at  the  Duchess  of  Gordon's  there  were 
people  of  the  same  fashion,  and  the  crowd  was 
just  as  great ;  but  then  she  was  so  lively,  and 
everybody  was  so  animated,  and  seemed  to  know 
so  well  what  they  were  about — quite  another  thing. 

"  '  As  for  the  Duchess  of  D.'s,  there  they  were 
— all  that  set — all  yawning,  and  wanting  the  even- 
ing to  be  spent,  that  they  might  be  getting  to  the 
business  they  were  after.'  " 

A  lecture  on  Rice — whoever  the  fortunate  Mr. 
Rice  may  have  been,  and  it  can  be  no  secret- 
shows  how  public  affairs  are,  or  were,  managed  in 
England,  and  the  influence  of  women  in  politics, 
or  what  are  called  politics.  On  her  son  coming  of 
age,  the  Duchess  of  Rutland  gave  a  grand  fete, 
the  arrangements  of  which  were  intrusted  to  the 
said  Mr.  Rice,  who  for  ten  days  never  went  to  bed. 
He  was  an  able,  a  zealous,  and  a  great  man  in  his 
way,  and  had  eyes  too  good  for  a  kitchen.  He 
had  been  in  Mr.  Pitt's  family  as  maitre  d?  hotel; 
upon  which,  says  Dr.  M , 

"  Most  simple  persons,  like  myself,  imagine 
that  prime  ministers  of  such  a  country  as  England, 
when  promoted  to  so  elevated  a  station,  are  only 
moved  by  the  noble  ambition  of  their  country's 
good,  and,  from  the  first  moment  to  the  last,  are 
ever  pondering  on  the  important  measures  that 
may  best  promote  it.  No  such  thing.  Let  us 
hear  what  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  herself  had  to 
say  on  this  subject. 
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"  '  The  very  first  thing  Mr.  Pitt  did,'  said  she, 
'after  coming  into  office  the  second  time,  was  to 
provide  for  Mr.  Rice.  We  were  just  got  to  Down- 
ing Street,  and  everything  was  in  disorder.  1 
was  in  the  drawing-room  :  Mr.  Pitt,  I  believe,  had 
dined  out.  When  he  came  home,  "  Hester,"  said 
he,  "  we  must  think  of  our  dear,  good  friend  Rice. 
I  have  desired  the  list  to  be  brought  to  me  to-mor- 
row morning,  and  we  will  see  what  suits  him." — 
"  I  think  we  had  better  see  now,"  I  replied.  "  Oh, 
no  !  it  is  too  late  now." — "  Not  at  all,"  I  rejoined  ; 
and  I  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  the  servant  to  go 
to  the  treasury,  and  bring  me  the  list. 

"'On  examining  it,  I  found  three  places  for 
which  he  was  eligible.  1  then  sent  for  Rice. 
"  Rice,"  saidl,  "  here  are  three  places  to  be  filled 
up.  One  is  a  place  in  the  treasury,  where  you 
may  fag  on,  and,  by  the  time  you  are  forty-five  or 
fifty,  you  may  be  master  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds.  There  is  another  will  bring 
you  into  contact  with  poor  younger  sons  of  nobili- 
ty :  you  will  be  invited  out,  get  tickets  for  the 
opera,  and  may  make  yourself  a  fine  gentleman. 
The  third  is  in  the  customs :  there  you  must  fag 
a  great  deal,  but  yon  will  make  a  great  deal  of 
money.     It  i3  a  searcher's  place." 

"  '  Rice,  after  considering  awhile,  said — "  As 
for  the  treasury,  that  will  not  suit  me,  my  lady  ; 
for  I  must  go  on  plodding  to  the  end  of  my  life. 
The  second  place  your  ladyship  mentioned  will 
throw  me  out  of  my  sphere  :  I  am  not  fit  for  fine 
folks ;  and,  if  you  please,  I  had  rather  take  the 
third."  So,  the  very  next  morning,  I  got  all  his 
papers  signed  by  everybody  but  Mr.  Long,  and 
they  made  some  excuses  that  he  was  not  come,  or 
was  gone,  or  something  ;  but  I  would  hear  of  no 
delay,  and  desired  them  to  find  him. 

"  '  Rice  went  on  swimmingly,  doctor,  for  along 
time,  and  made  one  morning  a  seizure  that  brought 
for  his  share  .£500.  But  I  had  given  him  some 
very  long  instructions,  and  he  was  not  like  you, 
for  he  listened  to  my  advice.  Sometimes,  when 
I  was  teaching  him  how  he  was  to  act,  he  would 
say,  "  My  lady,  I  believe  that  is  enough  for  this 
time  :  I  don't  think  my  poor  head  will  contain 
more  ;  but  I  '11  come  again."  I  told  him  he  was  to 
learn  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  that  when  they 
told  him  (for  example)  it  was  pepper,  he  might 
know  by  the  volume  that  it  was  not  gunpowder  or 
cochineal. 

"  '  When  the  Grenville  administration  wanted 
to  introduce  new  regulations  into  the  customs, 
and  diminish  their  profits,  I  wrote  such  a  petition 
for  them,  that  Lord  Grenville  read  it  over  and 
over,  and  cried  out — "There  is  only  one  person 
cnuld  write  this,  and  we  must  give  up  the  point." 
He  sent  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  me  to  find  out 
if  it  was  I,  and  the  duke  said,  to  smooth  the  mat- 
ter— "  Lady  Hester,  you  know,  if  you  want  any 
favor,  you  have  only  to  ask  for  it." — "  Indeed," 
said  I,  "  I  shall  ask  no  favor  of  you  broad-bottomed 
gentry  ;  what  I  want  I  shall  take  by  force." — 
"Now,  Hester,"  cried  the  duke,  "  you  are  too  bad  ; 
you  are  almost  indelicate."  '  " 

This  of  itself  is  sufficient  illustration  of  Lady 
Hester's  character.  According  to  her  own  ac- 
count, she  directed  the  greatest  affairs ;  made  and 
unmade  governments.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she 
never  spared  her  advice  and  her  letters  of  counsel. 
She  speaks  kindly  of  Sheridan,  and  of  Beau 
Brummell.  Like  herself,  they  were  fallen  stars. 
She  states  repeatedly,  that  her  uncle  considered 
his   mighty  rival,   Mr.   Fox,   the   ablest   man   in 


England  ;  and  tells  a  not  very  creditable,  if  credi- 
ble, story,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  having  asked  the 
Pitt  family  if  they  would  not  be  offended  if  he 
published  the  lines  in  Marmion,  as  we  presume, 
beginning, 

"  Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  a  tear ;" 

for  if  so,  he  would  suppress  them  !  She  also  tells 
of  Fox  wishing  to  give  her  £  10,000  a-year,  as 
the  holder  of  some  sinecure  appointment — the 
ranger  of  some  park.     Of  Fox  she  said, 

"  Men  of  genius  have  seldom  a  look  that  would 
tell  you  they  are  so ;  for,  what  a  heavy-looking 
man  Mr.  Fox  was!  did  you  ever  see  him?  Mr. 
Pitt,  again,  had  nothing  remarkable  in  his  appear- 
ance ;  Mr.  Pitt's  was  not  a  face  that  gave  one  the 
idea  of  a  clever  man.  As  he  walked  through  the 
park,  you  would  have  taken  him  for  a  poet,  or 
some  such  person,  thin,  tall,  and  rather  awkward." 

We  must  now  select  a  few  traits  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  this  part  of  the  memoirs  will  be  eagerly 
scanned.     Of  Pitt,  his  niece  said, 

"'Nobody  ever  knew  or  estimated  Mr.  Pitt's 
character  rightly.  His  views  were  abused  and 
confounded  with  the  narrow  projects  of  men  who 
never  could  comprehend  them ;  his  fidelity  to  his 
master  was  never  understood.  Never  was  there 
such  a  disinterested  man  ;  he  invariably  refused 
every  bribe.  *  *  *  *  At  one  time  a  person 
was  empowered  by  his  city  friends  to  settle  on  him 
£  10,000  a  year,  in  order  to  render  him  independ- 
ent of  the  favor  of  the  king,  and  of  everybody, 
upon  condition  (as  they  expressed  it)  that  he 
would  stand  forth  to  save  his  country.  The  offer 
was  made  through  me,  and  I  said  I  would  deliver 
the  message,  but  was  afraid  the  answer  would  not 
be  such  as  they  wished.'  " 

The  offer  was  refused,  which  had  been  made 
only  for  selfish  purposes  ;  for,  according  to  Lady 
Hester,  "There  are  no  philanthropists  in  the 
city."     She  went  on, 

"  '  I  recollect  once  a  hackney-coach  drawing  up 
to  the  door,  out  of  which  got  four  men  :  doctor, 
they  had  a  gold  box  with  them  as  big  as  that,' 
(and  she  held  her  hands  nearly  a  foot  apart  to 
show  the  size  of  it,)  'containing  £  100,000  in 
bank-notes.  They  had  found  out  the  time  when 
he  was  alone,  and  made  him  an  offer  of  it.  It  was 
all  interest  that  guided  them,  but  they  pretended  it 
was  patriotism  : — rich  merchants,  who  were  to  get 
a  pretty  penny  by  the  job.  He  very  politely 
thanked  them,  and  returned  the  present.    *    *    * 

"  '  When  I  think  of  the  ingratitude  of  the 
English  nation  to  Mr.  Pitt,  for  all  his  personal 
sacrifices  and  disinterestedness,  for  his  life  wasted 
in  the  service  of  his  country  !'  Here  Lady  Hes- 
ter's emotions  got  the  better  of  her,  and  she  burst 
into  tears  :  she  sobbed  as  she  spoke.  '  People 
little  knew  what  he  had  to  do.  Up  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  with  people  enough  to  see  for  a  week, 
obliged  to  talk  all  the  time  he  was  at  breakfast, 
and  receiving  first  one,  then  another,  until  four 
o'clock  ;  then  eating  a  mutton-chop,  hurrying  off 
to  the  house,  and  there  badgered  and  compelled  to 
speak  and  waste  his  lungs  until  two  or  three  in 
the  morning  ! — who  would  stand  if?  After  this, 
heated  as  he  was,  and  having  eaten  nothing,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,"  all  day,  he  would  sup  with 
Dundas,  Huskisson,  Rose,  Mr.  Long,  and  such 
persons,  and  then  go  to  bed  to  get  three  or  four 
hours'  sleep,  and  to  renew  the  same  thing  the 
next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next. 

"  '  Poor  old  Rose  !  he  had  a  good  heart.     I  am 
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afraid  he  took  it  ill  that  I  did  not  write  to 
him.     *     *     * 

"  '  When  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  Walmer,  he  recovered 
his  health  prodigiously.  He  used  to  go  to  a  farm 
near  Walmer,  where  hay  and  corn  were  kept  for 
the  horses.  He  had  a  room  fitted  up  there  with  a 
table  and  two  or  three  chairs,  where  he  used  to 
write  sometimes,  and  a  tidy  woman  to  dress  him 
something  to  eat.  Oh  !  what  slices  of  bread  and 
butter  I  have  seen  him  eat  there,  and  hunches  of 
bread  and  cheese  big  enough  for  a  ploughman. 
He  used  to  say  that,  whenever  he  could  retire 
from  public  life,  he  would  have  a  good  English 
woman  cook.  Sometimes,  after  a  grand  dinner, 
he  would  say,  "  I  want  something — I  am  hungry." 
And  when  I  remarked,  "  Well,  but  you  are  just 
got  up  from  dinner,"  he  would  add,  "  Yes  ;  but  I 
looked  round  the  table,  and  there  was  nothing  I 
could  eat — all  the  dishes  were  so  made  up,  and  so 
unnatural."  Ah,  doctor  !  in  town,  during  the  sit- 
ting of  parliament,  what  a  life  was  his !  Roused 
from  his  sleep,  (for  he  was  a  good  sleeper,)  with 
a  despatch  from  Lord  Melville  ; — then  down  to 
Windsor;  then,  if  he  had  half-an-hour  to  spare, 
trying  to  swallow  something  : — Mr.  Adams  with  a 
paper,  Mr.  Long  with  another ;  then  Mr.  Rose  ; 
then,  with  a  little  bottle  of  cordial  confection  in 
his  pocket,  off  to  the  house  until  three  or  four  in 
the  morning  ;  then  home  to  a  hot  supper  for  two 
or  three  hours  more,  to  talk  over  what  was  to  be 
done  next  day  : — and  wine,  and  wine  ! — Scarcely 
up  next  morning,  when  tat-tat-tat — twenty  or  thir- 
ty people  one  after  another,  and  the  horses  walk- 
ing before  the  door  from  two  till  sunset,  waiting 
for  him.  It  was  enough  to  kill  a  man — it  was 
murder!'  " 

It  was,  indeed,  murder ;  yet  such  is  the  life  of 
every  English  minister,  who  would  do  his  duty, 
and,  by  party  interest,  keep  his  place.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  former  were  all  that  is  required  of 
an  honest  minister,  for  it  is  sufficient  to  task  his 
utmost  powers.     Lady  Hester  proceeded — 

"  '  When  Mr.  Pitt  retired  from  office,  and  sold 
Hollwood,  his  favorite  child,  he  laid  down  his  car- 
riages and  horses,  diminished  his  equipage,  and 
paid  off  as  many  debts  as  he  could.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  complete  revolution,  his  noble 
manners,  his  agreeable  condescending  air,  never 
forsook  him  for  a  moment.  To  see  him  at  table 
with  vulgar  sea-captains,  and  ignorant  militia 
colonels,  with  two  or  three  servants  in  attendance 
— he,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  servant  be- 
hind each  chair,  to  all  that  was  great  and  distin- 
guished in  Europe — one  might  have  supposed  dis- 
gust would  have  worked  some  change  in  him. 
But  in  either  ease  it  was  the  same — always  the 
admiration  of  all  around  him.'      *     *     * 

"  In  answer  to  a  question  I  put,  '  By  whom  and 
how  ministers  effected  their  purposes  in  the  city!' 
she  told  me  that  they  got  hold  of  one  of  the  great 
squads,  as  Lloyd's,  the  Angersteins,  the  Merchant 
Tailors,  and  so  on  ;  and  by  means  of  one  body  set 
the  rest  to  work.     *     *     * 

"  She  denied  that  Mr.  Dundas  had  any  direct 
influence  over  Mr.  Pitt,  as  Wraxall  avers.  Her 
words  were,  '  Because  Mr.  Dundas  was  a  man  of 
sense,  and  Mr.  Pitt  approved  of  his  ideas  on  many 
subjects,  it  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  he  was 
influenced  by  him.'     With  the  exception  of  Mr. 

Dundas,  Lord ,  and  another  that  she  named, 

'  all  the  rest,'  said  Lady  Hester,  '  were  a  rabble — 
a  rabble.'"     *     *     * 

"  Lady  Hester  said,  that  those  who  asserted 


that  Mr.  Pitt  wanted  to  put  the  Bourbons  on  the 
throne,  and  that  they  followed  his  principles,  lied  ; 
and,  if  she  had  been  in  parliament,  she  would 
have  told  them  so.  '  I  once  heard  a  great  per- 
son,' added  she,  '  in  conversation  with  him  on  the 
subject,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  reply  was,  "  Whenever  I 
can  make  peace,  whether  with  a  consul,  or  with 
whosoever  it  is  at  the  head  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, provided  I  can  have  any  dependence  on 
him,  I  will  do  it."  Mr.  Pitt  had  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  the  Bourbons.'  " 

Lady  Hester  gave  a  very  different  account  of 
the  dying  hours  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  that  which  is 
found  in  Gilford's  life  of  him,  and  in  other  places. 
Dr.  M one  day  mentioned  the  theatrical  de- 
scription to  her  of  Giflbrd,  which  reports  Pitt's 
dying  words — 

"I  happened  to  observe,  that  I  had  read  an  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Pitt's  last  moments,  in  Gifford's  life 
of  him,  and  that  his  dying  words,  praying  for  for- 
giveness through  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  or 
words  to  that  effect,  together  with  the  whole 
scene  of  his  death-bed,  appeared  as  I  thought,  too 
much  made  up,  and  too  formal  to  be  true  :  leav- 
ing the  impression  that  the  author,  and  those  from 
whom  he  gathered  his  information,  had  consid- 
ered it  a  duty  to  make  the  close  of  a  great  man's 
life  conformable  to  their  religious  feelings  rather 
than  to  facts  and  reality.  '  Who  is  it  that  says  it 
of  him1?'  asked  Lady  Hester.  'Dr.  Prettyman 
and  Sir  Walter  Farquhar.' — '  Oh,  it 's  all  a  lie,' 
she  replied,  rather  indignantly.  '  Dr.  Prettyman 
was  fast  asleep  when  Mr.  Pitt  died  ;  Sir  Walter 
Farquhar  was  not  there  ;  and  nobody  was  present 
but  James.  I  was  the  last  person  who  saw  him 
except  James,  and  I  left  him  about  eight  o'clock ; 
for  I  saw  him  struggling,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
speak,  and  I  did  not  like  to  make  him  worse.' 
After  a  short  pause,  she  resumed  : — '  What 
should  Mr.  Pitt  make  such  a  speech  for,  who 
never  went  to  church  in  his  life  !  Nothing  pre- 
vented his  going  to  church  when  he  was  at  Wal- 
mer ;  but  he  never  even  talked  about  religion,  and 
never  brought  it  upon  the  carpet. 

"  '  When  I  think  of  poor  Mr.  Pitt,  I  am  the 
more  and  more  persuaded  that  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  are  not  worth  the  kindness  we  bestow 
on  them.  *  *  *  The  baseness  and  ingrati- 
tude that  he  found  in  mankind  were  inconceiva- 
ble. All  the  peers  that  he  had  made  deserted 
him,  and  half  those  he  had  served  returned  his 
kindness  by  going  over  to  his  enemies. 

"  '  Then  see,  doctor,  what  fortune  and  luck 
are  !  Mr.  Pitt,  during  his  life  spent  in  his  coun- 
try's service,  could  seldom  get  a  gleam  of  success 
to  cheer  him ;  whilst  a  Liverpool  and  a  Castle 
reagh  have  triumphs  full  upon  them  in  showers. 
*  *  *  To  think  of  Canning's  going  about  and 
saying,  "This  is  the  glorious  system  of  Pitt;" 
and  the  papers  echoing  his  words— ;l  This  is  the 
glorious  system  of  Pitt !"' "  ■ 

Mr.  Pitt  was,  it  appears,  a  critical  judge  of  fe- 
male beauty,  deportment,  and  dress,  though  no. 
one  suspected  as  much  ;  and  was  once,  if  not 
oftener,  in  love  ;  but,  with  everything  besides,  he- 
gave  up  his  mistress  for  his  country.  Lady  Hes- 
ter approved  his  choice  too,  though  she  latterly 
considered  all  married  men  as  either  hen-pecked' 
or  miserable  ;  old  maidenhood,  and  its  jealousies, , 
was  yet  another  element  of  her  strangely  mingled 
character.  Of  her  uncle's  love  she  tells,  and  for 
the  first  time — 

14 '  Mr.  Pitt  loved  ardently  Lord  A 's  daugh-- 
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ter,'  said  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  '  She  was  the 
only  woman  I  could  have  wished  him  to  marry. 
I  had  never  seen  her  ;  and,  as  she  frequented  Beck- 
enham  church,  I  went  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Grote's, 
the  banker,  to  get  a  sight  of  her.  *  *  *  Poor 
Mr.  Pitt  almost  broke  his  heart  when  he  gave  her 
np.  But  he  considered  that  she  was  not  a  woman 
to  be  left  at  will  when  business  might  require  it, 
and  he  sacrificed  his  feelings  to  his  sense  of  pub- 
lic duty.'  " 

The  lady  married  a  lord,  and  her  mouth  grew 
big  and  ugly  ;  so  there  was  consolation  for  Mr. 

Pitt,  had  he  even  lived  long  to  see  her  Lady  B . 

There  are  several  pleasing  anecdotes  related  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  good  nature,  real  good-breeding,  and 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

Napoleon  no  more  came  up  to  Lady  Hester's 
standard  of  heroic  greatness  than  did  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Of  Bonaparte  and  his  first  wife, 
whom  she  considered  his  lucky  star,  she  said, 

"  '  Bonaparte  had  naturally  something  vulgar 
in  his  composition.  He  took  a  little  from  Ossian, 
a  little  from  Caesar,  a  little  from  this  book,  a  little 
from  that,  and  made  up  a  something  that  was  a 
good  imitation  of  a  great  man  ;  but  he  was  not  in 
himself  naturally  great.  As  for  killing  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  if  he  had  killed  all  the  Bourbons  for 
the  good  of  France,  I  should  say  nothing  to  that ; 
but  he  had  not  much  feeling.'  " 

Lady  Hester  was  often  severe  upon  the  vices 
and  manners  of  the  English  aristocracy,  though 
the  young  men  and  the  grand  duchesses  of  her 
day  were  exalted  far  beyond  those  of  these  de- 
generate times.  The  following  specimen  of  aris- 
tocratic high  breeding,  would  not  be  out  of  place 
in  the  lowest  haunts  of  the  vulgar  tribes  whom 
her  ladyship  contemned  : 

"  '  I  recollect  a  very  respectable  Cheshire  gen- 
tleman coming  once  into  a  box  at  the  opera, 
where  I  was  seated  with  some  duchess  and  some 
great  folks,  I  forget  who,  and  claiming  acquaint- 
ance with  me.     I  very  civilly  answered  him  with, 

"  I  hope  you  are  well,  Mr.  T .     How  are  all 

your  friends  in  Cheshire?"  But,  doctor,  to  hear 
the  tittering,  and  the  whispering  of  "  Who  is 
your  dear  friend,  Lady  Hester? — really  the  cut 
of  his  breeches  is  particularly  excellent !"'  and  an- 
other, in  a  simpering  voice,  asking,  "  What  on 
earth  did  the  man  wear  so  many  watches  for?" 
and  then  some  one  crying,  "Oh!  they  are  the 
buttons  of  his  coat!"  and  then  a  laugh,  so  that 
even  I  could  hardly  stand  it.'  " 

Of  all  Lady  Hester's  antipathies,  the  most  de- 
cided was  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  probably  of- 
fended her  self-love  at  some  time  or  other.  She 
never  could  mention  his  name  with  calmness. 
He  was  the  Emir  Beshyr  of  her  early  life. 

"  '  O  Lord  !  when  I  think  of  his  duplicity  !  for  it 
was  not  on  matters  of  this  sort  only,  but  in  every- 
thing that  he  was  deceitful.  I  only  regret  that  he 
ever  took  me  in  as  he  did.  But  he  was  so  artful 
as  to  make  me  believe  at  last  in  his  protestations 
of  admiration  for  Mr.  Pitt;  and,  as  Mr.  Pitt  was 
surrounded  by  such  fools  as  C — tl — h  and  H — 
k — b — y,  I  thought  he  might  be  useful  to  him  in 
JigUitening  his  labors ;  for  he  was  clever  and 
wrote  well,  whilst  Mr.  Pitt  could  never  trust  Lord 
''C.  to  draw  up  an  official  paper,  without  having  to 
cross  out  and  correct  half  of  it.  But  the  first 
time  I  saw  him  I  thought  him  insincere,  and  told 
Mr.  Pitt  so,  and  I  did  not  scruple  to  add  how 
much  I  disliked  him.  "Oh!"  Mr.  Pitt  replied, 
•".be  is   very  amusing,  and   when  you  have  seen 


more  of  him  you  will  think  so  too." — "Well, 
we  shall  see,"  said  I.  "  You  must  like  him,"  re- 
joined Mr.  Pitt,  "he  is  so  brilliant."  I  an- 
swered, "  Well,  if  I  must  I  must ;"  but  I  never 
did.     *         *         * 

"'Oh!  when  I  think  of  C.'s  deceit!  how  he 
used  to  come  to  me,  and  cry  out,  "  Ah !  Lady 
Hester,  what  have  I  not  done  to  please  you?  I 
have  drunk  a  glass  of  wine  with  that  fool  H.  ;  a 
glass  of  wine! — such  a  glass  of  wine! — 'twas 
like  physic  to  me."  Why,  I  have  seen  him,  at 
Mr.  Pitt's  table,  pretend  not  to  hear  when  Lord 
H.  spoke  to  him.  Mr.  Pitt  used  to  say,  "  What 
does  he  mean  by  all  this  ?  If  he  does  not  like  him, 
why  does  he  come  to  my  table  when  he  is  to  be 
there  ?  But  I  know  how  I  could  reconcile  them  ; 
if  I  would  give  but  C.  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  he 
would  make  it  up  directly  :  but  he  shan't  have  it. 
No,"  said  he,  "  C.  shall  never  have  a  place  in  the 
cabinet  whilst  I  have  a  voice."  His  duplicity 
was  perfect.         *         *         * 

"  '  Another  reason  why  Mr.  Pitt  disliked  C. 
was,  that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted.  Mr.  Pitt 
used  to  say,  "  I  don't  understand  what  it  is  that 
people  mean,  when  they  go  and  repeat  every 
word  they  hear  in  society  to  their  intimate  friend, 
their  as  myself."  For  he  had  seen  in  "  The 
Oracle"  whole  conversations:  not  that  C.  put 
them  in  himself,  but  that  he  told  them  to  some 
friend,  and  then,  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after,  one 
saw,  "  We  are  credibly  informed — we  have  rea- 
son to  believe,"  with  every  syllable  Mr.  Pitt  had 
talked  about,  put  down  as  a  piece  of  exclusive  po- 
litical information.'  " 

Lady  Hester's  judgments  of  men,  and  probably 
her  facts,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  her 
fertile  memory,  must,  we  imagine,  be  received 
with  some  allowance.  Of  Moore  she  spoke  well, 
poet  though  he  was  ;  and  she  liked  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  who  was  no  democrat  at  heart.  When 
he  latterly  manifested  this,  she  remarked — 

"  *  I  always  said  Sir  Francis  was  no  democrat. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  people, 
merely  that  he  might  have  an  excuse  of  business 
to  be  out,  or  by  himself.  All  the  democrats  that 
I  have  known  were  nothing  but  aristocrats  at 
heart — ay,  and  worse  than  others.  Even  Home 
Tooke  was  not  a  democrat — that  I  am  sure  of,  by 
the  court  he  always  paid  me.'  " 

Home  Tooke  was,  on  her  theory,  the  star  of 
Sir  Francis.  Moore's  "  Life  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald"  did  not  please  her.  To  her  doctor 
she  said — 

"  '  Some  one — I  suppose  you — sent  me  the 
"  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald."  It  is  /who 
could  give  a  true  and  most  extraordinary  history 
of  all  those  transactions.  The  book  is  all  stuff. 
The  duchess  (Lord  Edward's  mother)  was  my 
particular  friend,  as  was  also  his  aunt :  I  was  in- 
timate with  all  the  family,  and  knew  that  noted 
Pamela.  All  the  books  I  see  make  me  sick — 
only  catchpenny  nensense.'  " 

For  many  years  of  her  life  Lady  Hester  was 
distracted  with  pecuniary  embarrassments ;  but 
this  never  taught  her  prudence.  The  maxim  of 
being  ^ust  before  you  are  either  generous  or  mu- 
nificent, was  made  for  low-born  commercial  per- 
sons, and  did  not  apply  to  one  of  her  breeding  and 
her  destinies.  On  this  subject,  which  kept  all 
her  dependents  and  humble  friends  in  misery,  as 
on  every  other,  she  roundly  rated  her  unfortunate 
physician,  for  daring  to  apply  his  worldly  vulgar 
rules  to  her.     Among  her  other  fantasies,  was 
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either  believing  or  giving  out  that  estates  and 
property  had,  at  various  times,  been  left  to  her, 
or  had  devolved  upon  her  in  England  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  when  her  pension  (which  she  hero- 
ically resigned  after  it  had  been  stopt)  was  se- 
questrated by  process  of  law,  her  indignation 
neither  spared  Queen  Victoria  nor  her  foreign 
minister,  Lord  Palmerston.  With  her  relatives  she 
appears  to  have  had  no  intercourse  whatever  for 
many  years,  but  she  was  always  writing  to  old 
friends,  or  persons  of  influence  in  England,  about 
her  wrongs,  her  poverty,  and  the  cruelty  and  in- 
justice done  to  so  great  a  woman.  Added  to  all 
this,  her  health  had  been,  for  several  years,  very 
much  deranged,  and  her  habits  of  life,  together 
with  the  tumult  and  fury  of  passion  in  which  she 
lived,  made  it  wonderful  that  the  shattered  tene- 
ment retained  its  fiery  tenant  so  long.  When  all 
her  hopes  from  England  gave  way,  and  when  she 
formed  the  wild  resolution  of  walling  up  her  gate, 
and  dying,  like  a  wounded  stag,  in  her  lair,  she 
finally  dismissed  her  physician.  We  have  got 
towards  the  closing  scenes  of  this  strange  life.  It 
was  July,  1838,  and  the  doctor  just  prepared  to 
depart. 

",The  mason  had  been  sent  for  from  Sayda, 
and  stones  and  materials  had  been  collected  for 
walling-up  the  gateway.  Lady  Hester  drew  out 
on  paper  the  exact  manner  in  which  she  wished  it 
to  be  done.  It  was  a  screen,  which  completely 
masked  the  gateway,  and  left  a  side  opening  just 
large  enough  for  a  cow  or  an  ass  laden  with  wa- 
ter to  enter.  I  superintended  this  work  of  self- 
inhumation,  the  like  of  which  never  entered  wo- 
man's mind  before. 

"  Her  own  conviction  was  that  her  constitu- 
tion was  invulnerable — she  thought  she  should 
yet  live  to  see  her  enemies  confounded,  the  sul- 
tan triumphant,  her  debts  paid,  and  an  ample  in- 
come at  her  disposal.  She  dwelt  with  the  same 
apparent  confidence  as  ever  on  the  approaching 
advent  of  the  Meheda,  and  still  looked  on  her 
mare,  Laila,  as  destined  to  bear  him,  with  her- 
self on  Lulu  by  his  side.  '  I  shall  not  die  in  my 
bed,'  she  would  say,  '  and  I  had  rather  not ;  my 
brothers  did  not,  and  I  have  always  had  a  feeling 
that  my  end  would  be  in  blood  : — that  does  not 
frighten  me  in  the  least.'         *         * 

"  '  I  send  you  something  to  get  put  into  a  news- 
paper :  I  think  it  is  not  bad.  Some  day  I  shall 
write  a  manifesto,  which  will  be  superb,  and  open 
people's  eyes  in  all  directions.'  " 

Very  little  more  is  known  of  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope. In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  and  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  she  wrote  several  times  to  her 
physician,  sending  orders  for  trifles  which  she  re- 
quired ;  such  as  common  crockery,  spectacles, 
&c,  and  giving  him  scraps  of  domestic  intelli- 
gence, turning  in  general  upon  the  rogueries  and 
pilfering  of  her  servants.  Zezefoon  was  as  "  im- 
pudent" as  ever,  mislaying  and  losing  every- 
thing. 

The  insurrection  of  the  Druses  still  disturbed 
the  country  :  but  Lady  Hester's  garrison  was  now 
well  walled  in.  Her  last  letter  is  dated  in  May, 
1839,  and  she  died,  neglected  and  forlorn,  in  the 
following  month^no  one  beincr  aware  of  her  con- 
dition except  her  servants.  The  English  consul 
at  Beyrout,  Mr.  Moore,  and  the  American  mis- 
rionary  there,  went  to  Joon  to  bury  her  which 
was  done  in  her  garden.  The  report  of  her  hav- 
ing been   plundered   and  abandoned  by  her  ser- 


vants in  her  last  moments,  was  false.  She  had, 
in  fact,  no  valuables  left  to  carry  away.  A  sum- 
mary of  her  character,  which  Dr.  M attempts 

to  convert  into  a  sort  of  funeral  eulogy,  does  not 
in  the  least  efface  the  impression  made  by  the 
whole  course  of  his  narrative.  With  a  considera- 
ble share  of  natural  ability — though  her  parts 
have,  we  think,  been  greatly  over-rated — there 
certainly  was,  in  the  constitution  of  Lady  Hes- 
ter's mind,  that  original  defect,  or  perverseness, 
which,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  assumes  the 
form  of  true  insanity.  She  was  also  one  of  those 
persons,  not  unfrequent  in  her  high  class,  in 
whom  a  vehement,  unrestrained  temper — an  im- 
petuous, ungovernable  will,  is  apt,  by  such  men 

as  Dr.  M ,  to   be   mistaken   for  strength   of 

character,  founded  on  original  intellect  and  men- 
tal cultivation.  Of  the  doctor,  as  an  author,  we 
have  no  wish  to  say  another  word.  He  has  al- 
ready been  sufficiently  the  victim  of  his  "  perse- 
cuted lady." 


From  the  Examiner,  2  Aug. 
TEXAS. 

It  is  very  mortifying  to  perceive  that  those  races 
in  America  which  uphold  slavery  and  the  old  aris- 
tocracy of  color,  should  be  thriving  and  increasing 
in  numbers,  wealth,  peace  and  power,  whilst  that 
race  which  has  proclaimed  the  great  principle  of 
human  equality,  and  acted  upon  it,  should  remain 
poor  and  divided,  its  industry  paralyzed,  its  efforts 
at  political  organization  utter  failures,  and  its  very 
existence  threatened  by  the  encroachments  of  its 
neighbors.  The  Anglo-Americans  and  the  Por- 
tuguese-Brazilians thrive  ;  the  Spanish  race,  even 
in  the  most  favored  position,  dwindles.  Within 
twenty  years  the  Anglo-Americans  have  swelled 
from  ten  millions  to  eighteen  ;  within  the  same 
time,  being  about  the  period  of  their  freedom,  the 
Mexicans  have  increased  from  six  millions  to  seven, 
that  too  being  mostly  Indian  increase.  There  are 
but  a  million  of  whites  in  Mexico,  two  millions  of 
mixed  race,  four  millions  of  Indians. 

How  can  such  a  population  withstand  or  com- 
pete with  the  expansive  power  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican? And  yet  the  philanthropist  could  not  hesi- 
tate which  to  prefer.  In  Mexico  the  Indian  walks 
armed  by  the  side  of  the  white  man,  his  best  sup- 
port, his  free  laborer  and  friend.  The  American 
drives  his  slave  gang  before  him  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  new  soil.  The  worst  features  of  humanity 
are  prominent  in  the  one,  the  best  features  in  the 
other  ;  but  the  bad  prevails,  and  as  we  cannot  take 
upon  us  to  set  straight  by  the  strong  hand  what 
we  think  unfitting  in  the  ways  of  Providence,  we 
must  deplore  and  abide. 

There  does  indeed  seem  to  be  a  powerful  demon 
employed  counteracting  and  undoing  all  that  we 
have  done  or  can  do  against  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade.  Nowhere  has  it  more  completely  baffled 
our  efforts  than  on  this  very  land  of  Texas.  But 
the  struggle  was  from  the  first  a  vain  one.  Had 
we,  indeed,  on  first  recognizing  the  independence 
of  Texas,  procured  a  recognition  of  it  from  Mexico, 
and  poured  European  capital  and  population  into 
it,  we  might  have  reared  an  independent  state  ; 
but  capital  refused  to  repair  thither,  the  American 
alone  migrated  to  Texas.  In  such  circumstances 
to  hope  that  Texas  would  not  declare  itself  politi- 
cally Anglo-American,  as  it  was  left  to  become  in 
population  and  commercial  connexion,  was  idle 
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How  strong  the  national  current  ran  in  that  direc- 
tion we  see  from  the  unanimity  of  the  Texan 
assemblies.  They  are  all  American  to  a  man.  If 
they  ever  affected  to  desire  independence,  it  was  to 
force  Jonathan  to  grant  them  fair  terms. 

This  they  seem  to  have  got,  though  not  without 
terrifying  President  Polk  by  shaking  hands  with 
Captain  Elliot.  The  conditions  of  the  United 
States  were  churlish ;  the  grudging  Senate  of 
Washington  passed  them  in  order  that  the  Texans 
might  demur,  that  fresh  negotiations  might  take 
place,  and  that  thus  the  matter  should  again  come 
before  Congress,  and  allow  time  and  European 
interference  to  defeat  annexation.  President  Polk 
has,  however,  defeated  the  purpose  of  his  own 
Senate ;  he  has  out-promised  and  out-manoeuvred 
England,  cajoled  the  Texans  into  a  vote  of  annexa- 
tion, and  acted  thereon  promptly  by  the  despatch 
of  ships  and  regiments  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Polk 
has  shown  himself  in  this  a  worthy  son  of  Jackson, 
indeed  an  improvement  upon  old  Hickory,  since 
he  has  avoided  the  violence  and  bloodshed  which 
accompanied  the  general's  seizure  of  the  Flori- 
das. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  the  British  govern- 
ment and  that  of  France,  having  failed,  will  be  con- 
tent to  refrain  from  all  further  interference.  Will 
they  give  up  their  treaties  with  Texas  ?  Will  Eng- 
lishmen give  up  their  claim  upon  Texas,  as  portion 
of  Mexico,  for  the  sixty  millions  of  dollars  due  by 
Mexico  to  them?  Will  these  European  powers 
remain  strangers  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  frontier 
between  Mexico  and  the  thirtieth  state  of  the 
Union  ;  or  will  attempts  be  made,  by  negotiation 
at  Washington,  to  settle  these  in  conjunction  with 
the  Oregon  frontier?  Mr.  M'Lane  is  on  his  way 
to  England  to  negotiate  the  latter  affair.  The 
very  mission  shows  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
president  to  come  to  some  amicable  arrangement, 
and  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better,  for  the 
American  zeal  for  territory  having  been  satisfied 
in  the  direction  of  Texas,  will  now  throw  itself 
into  the  Oregon  question  with  the  usual  fury  of 
appeals  to  popular  desires. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  attitude  will  be  taken 
by  the  American  Whigs,  by  those  who  stigmatized 
annexation.  If  Mexico  remain  quiet,  they  will 
have  but  weak  arguments  to  bring  forward.  Pres- 
ident Polk's  success  will  add  to  his  popularity,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  Democrats,  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  these  are  determined  to  follow  up 
their  victory  by  reducing  the  protective  tariff  down 
to  a  tariff  requisite  for  revenue  alone.  It  seems  to 
be  confidently  asserted  that  Mr.  Walker  will  pro- 
pose this  measure  at  the  opening  of  Congress. 
Should  it  take  place,  it  will  in  some  measure  recon- 
cile England  to  the  loss  of  free  trade  with  Texas. 

From  the  Britannia. 

Texas  has  at  last  become  one  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  democratic  principle  of  "  annexa- 
tion ' '  has  established  itself  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, perhaps  hereafter  to  make  yet  more  impor- 
tant conquests. 

On  the  16th  of  June  the  Texan  Convention, 
having  then  before  it  the  State  proposals  of  annex- 
ation and  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  acknowledging 
the  entire  independence  of  Texas  on  condition  that 
it  would  not  ally  itself  to  any  other  power,  (that 
treaty  having  been  negotiated  under  the  influence 
of  France  and  England,)  unanimously,  as  far  as 
we  yet  understand,  rejected  the  proffered  indepen- 
dence, and  accepted  the  proposals  of  annexation. 


The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
seem  to  have  rivalled  each  other  in  their  eagerness 
to  accept  the  proffered  annexation,  and  on  the  19th 
the  resolutions  for  effecting  it  were  formally  car- 
ried. The  treaty  of  independence  with  Mexico 
was  rejected,  and  the  Texan  government  had  pre- 
pared for  war  by  summoning  to  its  aid  some  regi- 
ments of  the  States  army.  It  was  not  thought, 
however,  that  Mexico  would  seriously  declare  war, 
as  she  was  too  distracted  by  internal  dissension  to 
carry  it  on  with  vigor.  The  clever  Philadelphia 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  writes : — 
The  annexation  of  Texas  has  been  hailed  with 
joy  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  several  political 
writers  consider  that  it  is  but  "  the  beginning  of 
the  end,"  the  end  being  an  annexation  of  other 
provinces  of  Mexico,  or,  in  the  event  of  that  power 
declaring  war,  a  probable  subjugation  or  annexa- 
tion of  the  whole  country ;  ay !  still  further,  an 
extension  of  this  republic  over  all  America.  Such, 
at  least,  is  deemed  the  natural  tendency  of  that 
new  principle  in  national  and  international  law — 
annexation  ;  and  such  is  the  idea  that  fills  men's 
minds  on  this  continent.  As  for  Mexico,  she 
appears  to  be  crumbling  to  pieces.  California  may 
be  considered  as  gone  from  her  virtually  forever  ; 
and  ere  long  the  great  question  in  that  country  will 
be — shall  California  be  an  independent  republic,  or 
shall  she  be  annexed  to  the  United  States?  A 
revolution  has  been  again  attempted  in  the  Mexican 
province  of  Tabasco,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  of  a  central  system.  Another  revolu- 
tion broke  out  in  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  6th  ult. 
The  authorities  were  imprisoned  by  the  insurgents, 
but  at  length  released  by  the  troops.  The  revolt 
was  not  suppressed  until  a  colonel  and  thirty  men 
had  been  killed.  In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties, 
outrages  on  the  French  ambassador  and  other 
French  citizens  have  occurred,  which  threaten  to 
lead  to  serious  consequences.  Rely  upon  it  that 
Mexico  is  doomed. 

From  the  Times. 
THE    ANNEXATION    OF    TEXAS. 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  after  maintaining  foi 
nearly  ten  years  an  almost  undue  prominence 
among  the  political  questions  of  the  age,  is  an- 
nouncedat  length  as  an  historical  fact.  When 
the  equipoise  of  probabilities  had  been  so  long 
preserved,  no  rational  person  could  have  been  sur- 
prised at  either  result.  The  only  real  wonder  is, 
that  the  decision  has  been  so  long  deferred.  If  it 
seems  now  to  take  the  most  indifferent  spectators 
rather  aback,  it  is  simply  because,  when  people 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  one  political  mood 
and  tense,  it  requires  a  mental  effort  to  realize 
another.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  most  likely  or  pos- 
sible changes  may  come  at  last  to  be  the  least 
expected.  The  more  unaccountable  the  delay 
may  be,  the  more  mysterious  is  the  obstacle  it 
seems  to  denote.  There  must  be  some  secret  bar 
between  the  lovers  who  have  courted  half  their 
lives.  The  man  who  is  always  contemplating  an 
act  of  importance  is  viewed  by  the  public  in  that 
inceptive  position,  even  after  he  has  exchanged  it 
for  fulfilment.  Though  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month  we  spoke  of  annexation  as  already  morally 
consummated,  as  a  mere  question  of  time  de- 
pendent on  the  numerical  growth  of  a  States' 
majority  in  Texas,  and  as  very  possibly  deter- 
mined at  the  time  we  wrote,  yet  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  we  feel  the  suddenness  of  the  act.  We 
are  puzzled  at  it  as  we  should  be  at  the  fall  of  a 
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leaning-  tower,  which,  till  the  moment  that  it  fell, 
had  puzzled  us  much  more  by  its  standing. 

The  event  is  already  proclaimed  by  a  party  in 
the  States  as  a  triumph  over  European  interfer- 
ence. They  who  so  speak  are  evidently  unac- 
quainted with  that  kind  of  mediation  which  is 
sufficiently  rewarded  if  it  makes  enemies  placable 
and  disputants  considerate ;  if  it  secures  freedom 
of  choice  to  those  who  are  exposed  to  overwhelm- 
ing influences,  and  inspires  calmness  into  those 
who  were  excited  by  fierce  animosities,  and  per- 
plexed by  the  gravest  embarrassments.  It  cer- 
tainly is  the  habitual,  the  immemorial  policy  of 
Europe  to  suggest  counsels  of  independence  to  the 
weak,  and  to  be  jealous  of  a  powerful  neigh- 
bor. A  century  or  two  might  possibly  have 
proved  that  Texas  ought  to  have  been  an  inde- 
pendent empire.  It  may  possibly  still  turn  out 
that  the  singular  mixture  of  government  and 
anarchy,  of  responsibility  and  irresponsibility,  mis- 
called Federalism,  is  not  the  safest  political  ab- 
sorbent. The  boasted  vortex  may  possibly  not 
be  found  in  the  end  the  smoothest  current  or  the 
plainest  sailing.  The  internal  dissensions  of  the 
States,  as  well  as  their  external  aggressions, 
undoubtedly  suggest  the  thought  that  an  indepen- 
dent and  even  a  powerful  empire,  midway  between 
the  States  and  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies, 
might  be  the  best  for  all  parties.  Such  may  or 
may  not  be  the  discoveries  or  the  conclusions  of  a 
future  age.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  however, 
to  provide  for  the  barest  contingencies.  Histo- 
rians and  statesmen,  and  nations  also,  might  some 
day  deplore  that  the  humane  and  provident  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  so  familiar  as  they  are  with  the 
virtues  of  independence  and  the  vices  of  dominion, 
should  have  overlooked  the  weakness  of  an  infant 
state,  and  not  made  one  effort  to  procure  it  the 
leisure  and  the  liberty  to  choose  its  part.  Many 
a  grave  judgment  is  recorded  and  accredited  by 
all  mankind  for  a  neglect  of  less  opportunities. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  the  future  glory  of  the 
two  leading  European  policies  that  they  combined 
to  render  the  annexation  of  Texas  at  least  a  free 
act.  Good  or  bad,  wise  or  foolish,  it  has  at  least 
been  the  act  of  Texas,  not  the  dictation  of  circum- 
stances. The  two  alternatives  of  independence 
and  annexation  were  jointly  laid  before  a  conven- 
tion assembled  to  decide  that  particular  issue. 
Never  before  had  independence  been  fairly  and 
explicitly  offered  to  the  people.  It  was  so  offered 
on  the  word  of  Mexico,  and  the  guarantee  of  the 
European  mediators.  It  can  no  longer  be  said 
that  annexation  was  the  only  safe  choice — that 
Texas  was  driven  into  the  arms  of  its  powerful 
neighbor.  The  deliberation  was  not  biassed"  by  a 
desire  for  peace.  On  the  contrary,  the  actual 
choice  is  the  signal,  though  it  may  be  at  present 
only  the  signal,  of  war.  Texas,  independent 
and  protected,  might  have  been  as  a  wall  of  brass 
between  the  ambitious  encroachments  of  the  north 
and  the  feverish  disorders  of  Central  America. 
It  may  now  be  the  battle-field  of  two  nations,  two 
characters.  It  may  be  the  scene  of  a  piratical  and 
predatory  warfare  between  one  nation  most  un- 
principled in  its  aims,  and  another  most  reckless 
in  its  revenge.  The  cupidity  and  license  of  all 
nations,  sick  of  peace  and  order,  may  gather 
under  the  two  hostile  flags,  and  make  Texas  the 
point  of  their  horrible  collision.  Should  such  be 
the  lamentable  result,  it  will  prove  the  wilfulness 
of  the  Texan  decision,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of 
the  European  mediators. 


From  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

Another  triumph  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Tories !  Texas  has  been  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  both  branches  of  its  legislature  rivalling 
each  other  as  to  which  should  first  consummate  it, 
whilst  the  offer  of  independence  from  Mexico,  so 
laboriously,  but,  of  course,  too  late,  obtained  by 
our  envoy,  is  flung  in  the  face  of  our  envoy 
and  of  Mexico  by  the  Texans,  whilst  the  United 
States  troops  already  occupy  the  western  frontier 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  Polk  has  certainly  commenced  his  presi- 
dency with  a  very  brilliant  achievement,  and  in 
any  circumstances  he  may  have  been  proud. 
Although  to  triumph  over  our  "  poor  devils"  of 
Tories — those  by-words  of  pusillanimity  and  blun- 
der, those  officials  whose  fate  it  seems  to  be  to 
yield  every  British  right,  and  disappoint  every 
British  hope,  the  smile  of  fatuous  self-compla- 
cency resting  on  their  visages  all  the  while — to 
triumph  over  such  self-doomed  antagonists  can  be 
a  source  of  but  little  glory. 

Of  the  honesty  of  the  transaction  the  Americans 
have  certainly  little  reason  to  boast.  They  have 
bought  the  Texans,  or  bribed  them  by  conditions 
doubling  or  trebling  the  value  of  their  script,  from 
their  undoubted  sovereign,  and  from  the  United 
States'  inoffensive  neighbor,  Mexico ;  and  they 
have  effected  this,  certainly,  against  the  public 
interest  of  Texas  itself,  which,  as  a  productive 
region,  can  never  find  in  union  with  the  United 
States  that  free  market  in  Europe,  or  open  that 
free  market  to  Europe,  which  would  best  develop 
its  resources.  The  deed  has  been  done,  too,  it 
would  appear,  against  the  votes  and  wishes  of 
the  American  Congress.  That  body  specified 
certain  conditions  of  union,  which,  if  not  suffi- 
cient, or  not  accepted  by  Texas,  the  President 
was  free  to  appoint  commissioners  to  negotiate. 
Mr.  Donelson,  the  United  States  envoy,  sets  aside 
the  latter  expedient  as  too  tardy,  and  presses  the 
Texan  government  to  accept  the  conditions  as  laid 
down  by  Congress,  in  the  assurance  that  the  objec- 
tions will  be  removed  and  the  errors  corrected  by 
the  influence  of  the  American  government.  In 
fact,  the  conditions  of  the  Texan  annexation  are 
secret.  President  Polk  will  see  them  fulfilled, 
whilst  the  opposition  in  the  American  Senate  will 
find  it  too  late  to  recall,  to  remonstrate,  or  to 
rescind. 

The  die  is  now  cast,  and  we  must  resign  our- 
selves to  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  all  its  con- 
sequences— to  the  extension  of  a  rival  and  naval 
power  round  the  shore  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  to  the 
approximation  of  the  same  power  to  an  immense 
region  and  coast  on  the  Pacific,  to  an  incalculable 
impulse  given  to  slavery  and  slave-breeding,  a3 
well  as,  we  firmly  believe,  to  slave-trading. 
Whilst  we  see  France  and  her  prohibitive  tariff 
yearly  advancing  round  the  Mediterranean,  and 
closing  region  after  region  and  port  after  port  to 
our  commerce,  so  in  the  New  World  we  find  the 
United  States,  whose  prohibitive  tariff  is  of  our 
creation,  spread  that  tariff  with  its  flag  over  shores 
the  most  open  to  our  influence,  the  most  favorable 
to  our  trade.  If  it  was  empty  honor  we  lost,  or 
the  balance  of  power,  or  any  of  those  superannu- 
ated though  to  us  good  motives,  which  this  age 
has  obliterated,  we  should  say  nothing;  but  we 
are  losing  trade,  profits,  power,  shipping,  and 
substance,  wanting  alike  the  skill  to  keep  or  the 
i  spirit  to  defend  them. 
I      The  American  papers  add,  that  the  Oregon  dik 
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ference  is  settled,  as  well  as  that  of  Texas,  and 
that  this  settlement  consists  of  our  giving  up  the 
Columbia  and  the  territory  north  of  it  to  the  49th 
degree  of  latitude.  It  w  ould  not  at  all  surprise  us. 
Nothing  that  our  foreign-office  could  do  in  the 
way  of  cession  would  surprise.  And  we  are  the 
more  inclined  to  credit  the  disgraceful  intelligence, 
because  of  the  peremptory  bravado  in  words  with 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  met  Mr.  Polk's  assertion 
of  his  country's  right.  For  your  weak  statesmen 
always  affect  the  pendulum  movement.  They 
love  to  oscillate  and  alternate — be  humble  to-day, 
because  they  were  brave  yesterday — to  excite 
hopes  one  day,  in  order  to  dash  them  the  next — 
and  make  a  bold  claim,  in  order  to  reap  the  full 
disgrace  of  weakly  abandoning  it. 

Our  ministerial  organs  were  very  hard  upon  Mr. 
Polk.  Mr.  Polk's  organ,  the  Washington  Union, 
returns  them  the  compliment  in  the  following  fit 
language  : — 

"  This  ridiculous  negotiation,  at  which  the 
courts  of  England  and  France  will  have  some 
cause  to  blush— every  way  ridiculous,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  scheme  itself,  as  of  the  conduct  of 
its  agents,  and  of  its  unqualified  and  unanimous 
rejection  by  the  Senate  of  Texas — will  reflect  some 
light  on  the  absurd  and  new-fangled  doctrine  of 
M.  Guizot  about  the  balance  of  power  on  the 
American  continent.  How  ridiculous,  after  all 
this  '  scenery,  machinery,  and  decorations,'  after 
all  this  elaboration  of  plans,  this  working  of  wires, 
these  trips  of  the  Eurydice  backwards  and  for- 
wards, the  Mexican  treaty  should  have  been 
unanimously  rejected.  The  whole  drama  is,  in- 
deed, more  ridiculous  than  any  farce  which  was 
ever  played  on  the  French  or  English  stage." 

Pie  may  laugh  that  wins.  And  Jonathan  cer- 
tainly has  every  cause  for  laughing  at  our  sim- 
plicity in  putting  trust  in  such  knowing  gentlemen 
as  Presidents  Houston  and  Anson  Jones,  and  in 
our  officials  giving  themselves  such  bootless  trouble 
and  movement  for  a  "  foregone  conclusion." 

Poor  Mexico  is  most  to  be  commiserated.  She 
seems  to  have  relied  implicitly  on  the  influence  of 
England,  and  to  have  trusted  her  cause  to  Captain 
Elliot.  The  English  envoy  has  proved  a  reed, 
which  has  broken  in  Mexican  hands.  For,  had 
Mexico  exerted  herself,  she  might  have  made 
better  terms  at  Washington.  Be  she  ever  so 
acquiescent  at  present,  ever  so  anxious  to  avoid 
war,  there  remain  the  different  questions  of  fron- 
tier and  of  territory  which  may  be  claimed  as  por- 
tions of  Texas.  We  have  before  mentioned  that 
by  some  even  Santa  Fe  was  claimed  within  its 
limits.  Nor  is  there  any  knowing  to  what  point 
American  pretensions  may  extend.  We  are  not 
of  those  who  deem  it  certain  that  the  Anglo- 
American  race  will  prevail,  and  drive  the  Spanish, 
even  where  most  agglomerated,  from  the  fertile 
valleys  and  rich  table  land  of  Mexico,  into  the 
barren  fastnesses  of  the  isthmus.  The  Mexican 
Creoles  are  good  and  valiant  soldiers,  to  expel 
whom  from  their  homes  and  country  would  cost 
the  American  adventurers  dear.  Yet,  when  we 
consider  that  the  prizes  in  Mexico  are  not  merely 
sugar  and  cotton  grounds,  wherein  to  work  slaves, 
but  the  richest  mines  in  the  world,  there  is  cause 
to  fear  that  the  Mexicans  will  yet  have  to  fight  for 
their  central  provinces. 

The  powers  which  had  recognized  Texan  inde- 
pendence were,  in  a  manner,  obliged  to  mediate 
between  Texas  and  Mexico,  under  existing,  or 
recently  existing,  circumstances.     They  could  not 


have  declined  this  without  incurring  the  imputation 
of  leaving  the  infant  republic  exposed  to  menace 
on  one  side,  and  artifice  on  the  other,  and  com- 
pelled to  close  with  the  overtures  of  its  stronger 
neighbor,  in  order  to  purchase  protection  from  the 
claims  of  its  former  sovereign.  Especially  the 
English  government  could  not  withhold  its  good 
offices  with  the  latter,  without  incurring  the 
apparently  well-founded  reproach  of  the  whole 
anti-slavery  party,  in  America  as  in  Britain,  for 
having  omitted  a  promising  opportunity  of  stem- 
ming the  torrent  of  the  American  slave  trade  in  its 
threatening  overflow  of  a  region  of  vast  extent,  and 
immense  natural  resources. 

But  we  confess  we  have  never  been  among  those 
who  have  imagined  that  the  plague  would  be 
stayed  ;  or  that  England  or  Europe  (by  any  means 
whose  employment  might  not  have  involved  worse 
evils)  would  be  able  to  arrest  this  infernal  traffic 
at  the  American  Texan  border.  There  is  a  force 
of  things  which,  when  the  parties  immediately  in- 
terested yield  themselves  up  to,  third  parties  are 
powerless,  unless  they  can  enforce  moral  control 
by  material  coercion.  This  we  regard  as  inadmis- 
sible between  two  nations,  when  their  own  just 
rights  and  positive  engagements  are  not  in  ques- 
tion. 

We  do  not  know,  therefore,  that  England  and 
France,  as  powers  opposed  to  the  slave  trade  in 
every  shape,  could  have  done  either  more  or  less 
than  they  seem  to  have  done  in  the  Texas  affair. 
And  we  are  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  the  one- 
sided result  of  their  mediation.  Mexico  makes 
up  her  mind  to  yield  what  it  was  long  clear  she 
could  not  keep  ;  and  Texas  throws  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  power  of  which  she  is,  in  some  sort, 
the  offspring.  When  the  composition  of  the  pre- 
ponderant population  in  Texas  is  considered,  this 
will  seem  a  natural  result  ;  and  when  this  is 
coupled  with  their  immediate  and  material  inter- 
ests, and  the  "  pressure  from  without"  acting  on 
those  interests,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can 
excite  any  reasonable  surprise,  or  any  particular 
concern,  except  in  the  interest  of  humanity.  It  is 
one  more  "  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement" 
to  the  anti-slavery  cause  ;  but  we  have  been  long 
persuaded  that  the  curse  must  come  to  a  head  in 
that  continent,  ere  it  come  to  an  end. 

What  we  find  chiefly  to  notice  in  the  details  of 
this  annexation  job  is  the  really  unparalleled  style 
of  United  States  diplomacy.  The  French  and 
English  governments  are  sneered  at  for  their 
"  kind"  interference  ;  and  the  motive  for  that  in- 
terference is  insinuated  to  be  the  desire  to  resist 
the  extension  of  republican  institutions. 

Now,  there  was  only  one  republican  institution 
in  question  in  this  business,  and  that  is  the  insti- 
tution delicately  alluded  to  in  the  following  sen- 
tence of  Mr.  Doivlson  : — 

"Assure  as  Texas  accepts  the  proposals  for 
her  annexation  to  the  Union,  and  adopts  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,  not  incompatible  in  its  pro- 
visions with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
so  sure  will  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  never  yet  violated  its  engagements, 
declare  Texas  to  be  a  State  of  the  Union,  with  all 
the  sovereignty  rights  and  privileges  of  any  other 
State." 

The  only  provision  "  incompatible  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States,"  which  the  Ameri- 
can and  European  friends  of  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind desired  in  Texas  to  see  adopted,  was  a  pro- 
vision excluding  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  with 
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the  United  States.  These  are  the  benefits,  and 
the  sole  benefits,  her  republican  neighbors  confer 
on  her.  The  two  great  European  powers  which 
concurred  in  mediation  with  Mexico  held  out  to 
the  infant  republic  peace,  independence,  unmo- 
lested self-governmen*,  and  unobstructed  com- 
merce. The  United  States  envoy  denounces  such 
offers  as  subversive  of  the  principles  of  republican 
government,  and  substitutes  for  them  an  exclusive 
tariff,  and  an  internal  slave  trade.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  the  force  of  immediate  interests 
engaged  in  favor  of  the  latter  republican  institu- 
tion ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  conceive  that,  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  any  other  can,  in  sincerity, 
exist  in  conjunction  with  it.  The  time  may  come 
when  the  comparative  fidelity  to  free  principles  on 
the  part  of  those  who  would  have  preserved  to 
Texas  freedom  of  international  commerce,  and 
freedom  from  the  slave  trade — and  of  those  who 
restrict  the  former,  and  impose  the  latter — will  be 
appreciated  more  accurately. 

In  the  mean  time  we  feel  no  surprise  that  imme- 
diate interests  carry  the  day — though  at  the  ex- 
pense, as  we  believe,  of  the  permanent  interests, 
as  well  of  the  States  as  of  Texas.  "  What  can 
be  more  abominable,"  asks  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh, 
in  terms  somewhat  vehement,  "  than  the  hypocriti- 
cal cant  with  which  these  people  intrude  into  a 
country  which  does  not  belong  to  them  1  To  be- 
lieve them,  they  have  no  motive  but  to  establish 
'free  institutions,  civil  and  religious.1  Yet  in 
defiance  of  human  freedom,  just  laws,  and  true 
religion,  they  proceed  to  consummate  their  real 
purpose,  which  is  to  people  the  country  with  slaves 
in  order  to  cover  it  with  cotton  crops." 

Without  dwelling  on  the  epithet  "  abominable," 
we  do  assuredly  consider  this  course  as  exceed- 
ingly shortsighted.  To  people  a  new  country 
with  slaves  is  to  dishonor  free  labor  throughout  that 
country  ;  and  the  country  alone  is  permanently 
prosperous  where  free  labor  is  held  in  honor. 
For  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare 
the  older  slave  states  with  the  free  ones.  An 
immediate  relief  will  doubtless  be  experienced  by 
the  former  in  exporting  slaves  to  Texas.  But 
the  multiplication  of  slave  states  is  the  multiplica- 
tion of  states  whose  permanent  general  prosperity 
is  impossible.  It  is,  moreover,  the  multiplication 
of  competitors  with  the  staple  products  of  the 
southern  states.  It  is  preeminently  the  vice  of 
slave  labor  that  it  is  applicable  only  in  mechanical 
masses  to  limited  modes  of  production.  It  is 
shiftless,  unintelligent,  untransferable  to  other  em- 
ployments. It  is  consequently  a  fertile  source  of 
miscalculated  production  and  ruinous  gluts.  The 
boast  of  Brother  Jonathan — well  founded  in  the 
free  states — is  that  he  can  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing. Precisely  the  reverse  is  the  state  of  his 
slave  cattle — they  can  turn  their  hand  to  nothing, 
where  the  hand  must  be  guided  by  the  head. 
And  yet  it  is  the  perverse  effort  of  American  popu- 
lar policy  to  multiply  the  number  of  hands  without 
heads,  and  discourage  the  increase  of  hands  with 
them.  For  wherever  slave  labor  prevails,  free 
labor  obtains  no  footing  ;  and  the  immigration,  in- 
ternal or  external,  of  free  laborers  receives  a  fatal 
check.  It  is  not  that  slave  labor  is  cheaper  ;  noth- 
ing so  bad  can  be  cheap.  It  is  that  free  labor  feels 
dishonored  by  the  contact ;  it  is  that  labor  incurs 
contempt.  Somebody,  we  think  Mr.  Lyell,  men- 
tions that  a  planter,  in  one  of  the  slave  states,  su- 


perseded the  labor  of  slaves  by  that  of  Irish  immi- 
grants on  his  lands ;  and  could  have  continued  to 
do  so  with  advantage — but  the  laborers  found 
themselves  despised  even  by  the  negroes  them- 
selves ;  and,  therefore,  went  elsewhere.  This  is 
the  "  unshunned  consequence"  of  slavery — the 
blight  on  production  which  it  spreads  round  it. 

From  the  Britannia. 

The  United  States  have  at  last  accomplished  the 
object  of  their  artifice  and  ambition.  On  the  I8th 
of  June  the  Senate  of  Texas  passed  resolutions  of 
annexation,  sending  them  to  the  Lower  House. 

Immediately  on  the  communication  of  those  reso- 
lutions, the  American  government  set  the  troops 
in  motion  which  they  already  had  sent  to  the  fron- 
tier, and  three  thousand  men  are  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing been  despatched  to  Texas  to  prevent  a  Mexican 
invasion. 

We  have  already  given  our  opinions  on  this 
measure  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  we  have  only  to 
repeat,  what  indeed  is  the  echo  of  all  honest  opinion 
in  this  and  every  other  country,  that  it  settles  the 
whole  question  of  American  morality  at  once. 
America  was,  and  is,  in  alliance  with  Mexico,  of 
which  Texas  was  a  province  in  revolt ;  and,  in  the 
spirit  of  common  justice,  no  ally  could  have  the 
slightest  right  to  abet  the  revolt,  or  take  advantage 
of  it  in  any  way  whatever.  Stimulated,  evidently, 
by  her  nearness  to  the  American  frontier,  Texas 
maintained  her  revolt  under  a  show  of  zeal  for 
independence.  Mexico,  disabled  by  internal  dis- 
turbances, was  unable  to  reconquer  Texas,  and  its 
independence  was  at  length  admitted  by  treaty. 

This  treaty,  which  was  signed  by  the  Texan 
Secretary  of  State,  and  by  the  Mexican  Secretary, 
gave  Texas  all  that  it  originally  claimed,  viz., 
independence,  containing  also  the  just  and  natural 
stipulation  that  Texas  should  not  make  use  of  that 
independence  to  give  herself  over  to  the  United 
States.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that 
conditions  of  this  order  could  have  been  made  by 
the  official  agents  of  the  Texan  government  but 
by  direction  of  the  authorities.  Yet  this  treaty  the 
Texan  Senate  have  suddenly  annulled.  The  object 
of  Mexico  is  of  course  to  keep  at  the  farthest  pos- 
sible distance  the  ambition  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  now  brought  close  to  the  Mexican  frontier, 
and  we  shall  soon  see  the  consequences.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  somnolency  has  been  shown  on  this  occasion  by 
the  European  diplomatists ;  and  that  evil  will 
eventually  fall  upon  the  perpetrators  of  the  act  is 
as  unquestionable  as  that  aggression  is  always  ulti- 
mately punished.  But  it  is  the  principle  which 
should  excite  the  strongest  vigilance  of  govern- 
ments. In  future,  if  any  powerful  nation  border- 
ing on  a  weak  one  desires  to  obtain  one  of  its  pro- 
vinces, the  only  point  required  will  be  that  the 
province  should  revolt,  pronounce  itself  indepen- 
dent, and  then  annex  itself  to  the  more  powerful 
state.  But  in  this  world  success  salves  everything, 
and  the  American  journals  are  all  in  a  tumult  of 
exultation.  England  might  have  easily  prevented 
this  annexation  ;  and  half  a  dozen  frigates  on  the 
coast  would  have  saved  her  from  seeing  an  immense 
territory  given  over  to  the  republic,  and  an  addi- 
tional force  provided  for  that  naval  war  which 
national  timidity  and  short-sighted  counsels  will 
rapidly  render  inevitable. 
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SERVIA. 


From  the  Examiner. 


Servia,  the  Youngest  Member  of  the  European 
Family ;  or  a  Rtsidence  in  Belgrade,  and  Trav- 
els in  tlie  Highlands  and  Woodlands  of  the  Inte- 
rior, during  the  years  1843  and  1844.  By  An- 
drew Archibald  Paton,  Esq.,  Author  of 
"  The  Modern  Syrians."     Longman  and  Co. 

Mr  .  Paton  is  an  experienced  traveller,  and  few 
have  known  better  to  turn  their  travel  to  account. 
His  style,  to  use  the  painters'  phrase,  is  full  of 
color.  He  sets  before  you  the  unaccustomed 
scene,  the  picturesque  adventure,  or  quiet  quaint 
observation,  so  that  an  air  of  reality  strikes  you  at 
once.  Hence  he  is  fond  of  dialogue.  All  faithful 
description  or  narration  must  be  in  a  certain  sort 
dramatic :  and  Mr.  Paton  possesses  the  art  in  a 
high  degree. 

We  need  not  tell  the  reader  why  Servia  should 
be  called  the  Youngest  Member  of  the  European 
Family.  He  will  recollect  that  it  is  not  many  years 
since  it  was  turned,  by  a  successful  liberal  revolt, 
from  an  integral  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  into  a 
principality  under  an  hereditary  prince,  tributary 
to  the  Sultan.  There  is  much  that  is  extremely 
interesting  in  the  sturdy,  homely,  unchanged  char- 
acter of  its  people  ;  and  this  is  excellently  given 
in  Mr.  Paton's  sketches  and  dialogues.  Though 
many  old  customs  are  disappearing  under  the  pres- 
sure of  European  institutions,  the  feudal  impress 
of  many  centuries  past  is  plainly  visible  still.  The 
Servian  reminded  Mr.  Paton  of  the  Scottish  Celt ; 
as  he  has  recalled,  to  other  travellers,  the  native 
of  the  Swiss  highlands.  His  bravery  in  battle,  his 
hospitality,  his  simple  tastes,  his  inaptitude  for 
trade,  his  laziness  in  agricultural  pursuits,  with  the 
superaddition  of  a  certain  low  cunning  not  amount- 
ing to  actual  dishonesty,  complete  the  picture. 

Let  us  give  Mr.  Paton's  cordial  and  characteris- 
tic scene  of  a  hospitable  evening  in  the  house  of  a 
Servian  collector. 

"  Our  host  provided  most  ample  fare  for  supper, 
preceded  by  a  glass  of  slivovitsa.  We  began  with 
soup,  rendered  slightly  acid  with  lemon  juice,  then 
came  fowl,  stewed  with  turnips  and  sugar.  This 
was  followed  by  pudding  of  almonds,  raisins,  and 
pancake.  Roast  capon  brought  up  the  rear.  A 
white  wine  of  the  country  was  served  during  sup- 
per, but  along  with  the  dessert  we  had  a  go*)d  red 
wine  of  Negotin,  served  in  Bohemian  colored 
glasses.  I  have  been  thus  minute  on  the  subject 
of  food,  for  the  dinners  I  ate  at  Belgrade  I  do  not 
count  as  Servian,  having  been  all  in  the  German 
fashion. 

"  The  wife  of  the  collector  sat  at  dinner,  but  at 
the  foot  of  the  table  ;  a  position  characteristic  of 
that  of  women  in  Servia — midway  between  the 
graceful  precedence  of  Europe  and  the  contemptu- 
ous exclusion  of  the  East. 

"  After  hand-washing,  we  returned  to  the  divan, 
and  while  pipes  and  coffee  were  handed  round,  a 
noise  in  the  court-yard  denoted  a  visitor,  and  a 
middle-aged  man,  with  embroidered  clothes,  and 
silver-mounted  pistols  in  his  girdle,  entered.  This 
was  the  Natchalnik,  or  local  governor,  who  had 
come  from  his  own  village,  two  hours  off,  to  pay 
his  visit ;  he  was  accompanied  by  the  two  captains 
under  his  command,  one  of  whom  was  a  military 
dandy.  His  ample  girdle  was  richly  embroidered, 
out  of  which  projected  silver-mounted  old-fashioned 
pistols.  His  crimson  shaksheers  were  also  richly 
embroidered,  and  the  corner  of  a  gilt  flowered 
cambric  pocket-handkerchief  showed  itself  at  his 


breast.  His  companion  wore  a  different  aspect, 
with  large  features,  dusky  in  tint  as  those  of  a 
gipsy,  and  dressed  in  plain  coarse  blue  clothes. 
He  was  presented  to  me  as  a  man  who  had  grown 
from  boyhood  to  manhood  to  the  tune  of  the  whist- 
ling bullets  of  Kara  Georg*  and  his  Turkish  oppo- 
nents. After  the  usual  salutations,  the  Natchalnik 
began — 

"  ■  We  have  heard  that  Gospody  Wellington  has 
received  from  the  English  nation  an  estate  for  his 
distinguished  services. ' 

"  Author.  'That  is  true;  but  the  presentation 
took  place  a  great  many  years  ago.' 

"  Natch.  '  What  is  the  age  of  Gospody  Wel- 
lington?' 

"  Author.  '  About  seventy-five.  He  was  born 
in  1769,  the  year  in  which  Napoleon  and  Moham- 
med Ali  first  saw  the  light.' 

11  This  seemed  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the 
party. 

"  The  roughly^clad  trooper  drew  in  his  chair, 
and  leaning  his  elbow  on  his  knees,  opened  wide  a 
pair  of  expectant  eyes  ;  the  Natchalnik,  after  a  long 
puff  of  his  pipe,  said,  with  some  magisterial  deci- 
sion, •  That  was  a  moment  when  nature  had  her 
sleeves  tucked  up.  I  think  our  Kara  Georg  must 
also  have  been  born  about  that  time.' 

"  Natch.  '  Is  Gospody  Wellington  still  in  ser- 
vice1?' 

"  Aullbor.  *  Yes  ;  he  is  commander-in-chief.' 

"  Natch.  '  Well,  God  grant  that  his  sons,  and 
his  sons'  sons,  may  render  as  great  services  to  the 
nation.' 

"  Our  conversation  was  prolonged  to  a  late  hour 
in  the  evening,  in  which  a  variety  of  anecdotes 
were  related  of  the  ingenious  methods  employed 
by  Milosh  to  fill  his  coffers  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"  Mine  host,  taking  a  candle,  th«n  led  me  to  my 
bed-room,  a  small  carpeted  apartment,  with  a  Ger- 
man bed  ;  the  coverlid  was  of  green  satin,  quilted, 
and  the  sheets  were  clean  and  fragrant ;  and  I 
observed,  that  they  were  striped  with  an  alternate 
fine  and  coarse  woof." 

Questioning  the  Natchalnik  on  a  subsequent  day, 
as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  "  Tower  of  London," 
the  good  man  replied  that  all  they  knew  of  Lon- 
don in  Servia  was,  "  the  wonderful  bridge  that 
goes  under  the  water,  where  an  army  can  pass 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  while  the  fleet  lies 
anchored  over  their  heads." 

Whether  through  the  woodlands  or  over  the 
highlands,  the  scenery  of  Servia  seems  well  worthy 
the.  traveller's  enthusiasm.  Everywhere  abun- 
dance, though  nowhere  the  means  of  turning  it 
to  its  best  account.  The  grandeur  of  Alpine 
scenery,  with  the  softer  enchantments  denied  to 
the  Alps ;  even  the  tops  of  its  mountains  clothed 
with  as  light  a  green  and  as  rich  a  pasture  as  the 
most  fertile  of  its  valleys  below.  Valleys  on  the 
other  hand,  without  a  sign  of  human  dwelling  in 
them ;  free  from  everything  like  enclosures  or 
fields,  farms  or  laborers,  gardens  or  gardeners  ; 
yet  looking  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  series  of  gar- 
dens, or  of  trim  English  lawns  or  parks.  And  amid 
all  this  a  people,  untainted  with  anything  of  the 
intrigue  or  eastern  insincerity  of  their  neighboring 
Belgrade  ;  neither  poor  nor  barbarous  ;  but  simply 
patriarchal  in  their  manners,  and  with  a  language 
of  poetic  beauty.  Mr.  Paton  dwells  with  grateful 
delight  on  the  tasteful  hospitality  of  a  Servian  vil- 
lage. Its  evidences  did  not  stop  at  the  free  homely 
welcome,  and  well-laden  feast.  When  he  retired  to 
bed  he  found  every  chink  in  the  wainscotted  walls 
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of  his  bedroom  filled  up  with  fresh  and  fragrant 
flowers.  There  is  something  of  the  same  primitive 
character  in  the  anecdotes  he  tells.  Even  the 
insanity  of  the  magistrate  of  Sokof  partakes  of  it. 
This  worthy  man  had  lately  lost  a  son,  a  daughter, 
and  a  grandson,  and  could  no  longer  smoke ;  for 
when  his  servant  entered  with  a  pipe,  he  imagined 
he  saw  his  children  burning  in  the  tobacco. 

Belgrade  is  a  different  sort  of  picture,  but 
equally  well  painted.  It  is  less  simple,  but  not  less 
marked  by  character ;  with  in  truth  a  kind  of  half- 
theatrical  look,  in  the  midst  of  its  fresh  bustle  and 
activity,  which,  though  it  was  "very  unlike  the 
magnificent  towers  in  the  last  scene  of  the  Siege 
of  Belgrade  at  Drury  Lane,"  seems  to  justify  that 
scenic  recollection. 

At  Belgrade,  (no  longer  the  high  road  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  therefore  little  visited  as  of  old,) 
Mr.  Paton  encountered  another  English  traveller  : 

"  One  day  I  was  going  out  at  the  gateway,  and 
saw  a  strange  figure,  with  a  long  white  beard  and 
a  Spanish  cap,  mounted  on  a  sorry  horse,  and  at 
once  recognized  it  to  be  that  of  Holman,  the  blind 
traveller. 

"  '  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Holman  1 '  said  I. 

"  '  I  know  that  voice  well.' 

"  '  I  last  saw  you  in  Aleppo,'  said  I ;  and  he  at 
once  named  me. 

"  I  then  got  him  offhis  horse,  and  into  quarters. 

"  This  singular  individual  had  just  come  through 
the  most  dangerous  parts  of  Bosnia  in  perfect 
safety  ;  a  feat  which  a  blind  man  can  perform  more 
easily  than  one  who  enjoys  the  most  perfect  vision  ; 
for  all  compassionate  and  assist  a  fellow-creature 
in  this  deplorable  plight. 

"Next  day  I  took  Mr.  Holman  through  the 
town,  and  described  to  him  the  lions  of  Belgrade  ; 
and  taking  a  walk  on  the  esplanade,  I  turned  his 
face  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  success- 
ively explaining  the  objects  lying  in  each  direction, 
and,  after  answering  a  few  of  his  cross  questions, 
the  blind  traveller  seemed  to  know  as  much  of 
Belgrade  as  was  possible  for  a  person  in  his  condi- 
tion. 

"  He  related  to  me,  that  since  our  meeting  at 
Aleppo,  he  had  visited  Damascus  and  other  eastern 
cities  ;  and  at  length,  after  sundry  adventures,  had 
arrived  on  the  Adriatic,  and  visited  the  Vladika  of 
Montenegro,  who  had  given  him  a  good  reception. 
He  then  proceeded  through  Herzegovina  and 
Bosnia  to  Seraievo,  where  he  passed  three  days, 
and  he  informed  me  that  from  Seraievo  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Servia  was  nearly  all  forest,  with  here  and 
there  the  skeletons  of  robbers  hung  up  in  chains. 

"  Mr.  Holman  subsequently  went,  as  I  under- 
stood, to  Wallachia  and  Transylvania." 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  two  more  ex- 
tracts. 

morison's  pills  at  semendria. 

"  The  major  of  the  town,  after  swallowing 
countless  boxes  of  Morison's  pills,  died  in  the 
belief  that  he  had  not  begun  to  take  them  soon 
enough.  The  consumption  of  these  drugs  at  that 
time  almost  surpassed  belief.  There  was  scarcely 
a  sickly  or  hypochondriac  person,  from  the  Hill  of 
Presburg  to  the  Iron  Gates,  who  had  not  taken 
large  quantities  of  them.  Being  curious  to  know 
the  cause  of  this  extensive  consumption,  I  asked 
for  an  explanation. 

"'  You  must  know,'  said  an  individual,  'that 
the  Anglo-mania  is  nowhere  stronger  than  in  this 
part  of  the  world.     Whatever  comes  from  Eng- 


land, be  it  Congreve  rockets,  or  vegetable  pills, 
must  needs  be  perfect.  Dr.  Morison  is  indebted 
to  his  high  office  for  the  enormous  consumption  of 
his  drugs.  It  is  clear  that  the  president  of  the 
British  College  must  be  a  man  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  esteem  of  the  government  and  the  faculty 
of  medicine  ;  and  his  title  is  a  passport  to  his  pills 
in  foreign  countries.' 

"  I  laughed  heartily,  and  explained  that  the 
British  College  of  Health,  and  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, were  not  identical." 

On  his  voyage  from'  Beyrout,  Mr.  Paton  seems 
to  have  had  several  curious  fellow-passengers. 
We  take  two  specimens. 

"  Another  individual  was  a  still  richer  char- 
acter ;  an  American  Presbyterian  clergyman,  with 
furibond  dilated  nostril  and  a  terrific  frown. 

"  '  You  must  lose  Canada,'  said  he  to  me  one 
day,  abruptly,  '  ay,  and  Bermuda  into  the  bar 
gain.' 

"  *  I  think  you  had  better  round  off  your  acqui- 
sitions with  a  few  odd  West  India  Islands. 

"  '  We  have  stomach  enough  for  that  too.'. 

"  '  I  hear  you  have  been  to  Jerusalem." 

"  '  Yes;  I  went  to  recover  my  voice  which  I 
lost ;  for  I  have  one  of  the  largest  congregations 
in  Boston.' 

"  '  But,  my  good  friend,  you  breathe  nothing 
but  war  and  conquest. ' 

"  The  fact  is,  war  is  as  unavoidable  as  thunder 
and  lightning ;  the  atmosphere  must  be  cleared 
from  time  to  time.' 

"  '  Were  you  ever  a  soldier  1 ' 

"  •  No  ;  I  was  in  the  American  navy.  Many  a 
day  I  was  after  John  Bull  on  the  shores  of  New- 
foundland.' 

"  '  After  John  Bull ! ' 

"  '  Yes,  sir,  sweating  after  him  ;  I  delight  in 
energy ;  give  me  the  man  who  will  shoulder  a 
millstone,  if  need  be.' 

"  '  The  capture  of  Canada,  Bermuda,  and  a  few 
odd  West  India  Islands  would  certainly  give  scope 
for  your  energy.  This  would  be  taking  the  bull 
by  the  horns.' 

"  '  Swinging  him  by  the  tail,  say  I.' 

"  The  burlesque  vigor  of  his  illustrations  some- 
times ran  to  anti-climax.  One  day  he  talked  of 
something,  (if  I  recollect  right,  the  electric  tele- 
graph,) moving  with  the  rapidity  of  a  flash  of 
lightning,  with  a  pair  of  spurs  clapped  into  it. 

"  In  spite  of  all  this  ultra-national  bluster,  we 
found  him  to  be  a  very  good  sort  of  a  man,  having 
nothing  of  the  bear  but  the  skin,  and  in  the  test  of 
the  quarantine  arrangements,  the  least  selfish  of 
the  party. 

"  Another  passenger  was  an  elderly  Mexican 
senator,  who  was  the  essence  of  politeness  of  the 
good  old  school.  Every  morning  he  stood  smiling, 
hat  in  hand,  while  he  inquired  how  each  of  us  had 
slept.  I  shall  never  forget  the  cholera-like  con- 
tortion of  horror  he  displayed,  when  the  clerical 
militant,  (poking  his  fun  at  him,)  declared  that 
Texas  was  within  the  natural  boundary  of  the 
States,  and  that  some  morning  they  would  make  a 
breakfast  of  the  whole  question. 

"  One  day  he  passed  from  politics  to  religion.  '  I 
am  fond  of  fun,'  said  he,  '  I  think  it  is  the  sign  of 
a  clear  conscience.  My  life  has  been  spent  among 
sailors.  I  have  begun  with  many  a  blue  jacket 
hail-fellow-well-met  in  my  own  rough  way,  and 
have  ended  in  weaning  him  from  wicked  courses. 
None  of  your  gloomy  religion  for  me.  When  I 
see  a  man  whose  religion  makes  him  melancholy, 
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and  averse  from  gaiety,  I  tell  him  his  god  must  be 
my  devil.'  " 

A  good  fellow  upon  the  whole,  if  he  had  not 
such  an  enormous  appetite.  But  truly,  since  the 
breakfast  of  Texas  is  no  longer  a  figure  of  speech, 
it  might  become  us  to  feel  not  too  sure  of  our 
Canadas  and  Bermudas. 


THE     GREAT     COPPER    REGION    OF    AMERICA 

THE    INTERESTS    OF    NEW    YORK. 

Southward  from  Lake  Superior,  a  hundred 
miles  along  its  southern  border,  and  in  places  for 
an  equal  distance  inland,  stretches  the  great  Cop- 
per Region  of  America — perhaps  the  richest  min- 
eral deposit  on  this  continent.  Although  as  yet 
but  partially  and  imperfectly  explored,  the  results 
already  reported  parallel  the  wildest  revels  of 
Arabian  romance.  Until  within  the  last  two 
years,  it  was  but  vaguely  known  that  copper  ex- 
isted near  Lake  Superior,  and  a  gigantic  mass  of 
pure  copper  (since  transported  to  Washington) 
was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  locality — the  "  ele- 

Ehant"  of  that  remote,  rarely  visited  wilderness 
iast  year  was  the  first  of  methodical  mining  op- 
erations, which  have  thus  far  been  principally 
confined  to  the  immediate  border  of  the  lake,  but 
the  veins  and  deposits  have  been  traced  superfi- 
cially and  fitfully  over  the  area  above  indicated. 
The  results  have  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. Every  variety  of  black  and  grey 
oxide  of  copper,  yielding  from  fifteen  to  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  pure  metal,  have  been  obtained, 
the  veins  having  generally  a  nearly  perpendicular 
inclination,  and  increasing  in  richness  and  purity 
as  they  descend.  The  mineral  appears  to  have 
been  forced  up  through  fused  rock  by  volcanic 
fires,  and  in  some  cases  small  portions  of  it  have 
thus  been  made  to  assume  a  purely  metallic  form. 
Some  of  the  black  oxides  contain  eighty  per  cent, 
of  metal,  and  are  scarcely  inferior  in  value  to  pig 
copper,  ton  for  ton,  the  oxide  being  the  form  re- 
quired in  the  manufacture  of  vitriol.  Many  of 
the  veins  dip  directly  from  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  are  traced  from  the  surface  from  five  to  fifty 
feet  above  it ;  in  one  case,  the  ore  is  found  imbed- 
ded in  the  rock  of  a  cliff  six  hundred  feet  above 
the  lake  level.  A  part  of  the  ore  is  mingled  with 
silver,  amounting  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
weight,  worth  some  $300  to  $400  per  ton  ;  and 
we  are  informed  that  gold  has  also  been  dis- 
covered, though  of  this  we  have  seen  no  speci- 
mens. 

Of  course  the  notoriety  of  the  existence  of  such 
mineral  wealth  will  lead,  if  it  has  not  already  led, 
to  many  rash  adventures,  wild  speculations,  and 
knavish  experiments  on  public  credulity.  The 
magnificence  of  the  truth  will  lead  to  still  more 
magnificent  falsehoods.  We  understand  that  the 
stock  of  one  of  the  companies,  on  which  some 
$20  per  share  has  been  paid  in  and  this  more 
than  refunded  in  a  first  dividend,  is  now  selling  at 
$700  to  $800  per  share,  and  is  considered  too 
cheap  at  this.  Mr.  Henshaw,  the  president,  (late 
secretary  of  the  navy,)  values  his  at  $2,500  to 
$  3,000  per  share.  This  valuation  is  not  all 
guess  work,  but  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany owes  nothing,  has  a  magnificent  tract  se- 
cured, and  $200,000  worth  of  copper  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake  awaiting  transportation  to  an  eastern 
market. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  mining  district 
has  increased  within  the  past  year  from  one  thou- 


sand till  it  is  probably  now  ten  thousand.  A  year 
hence  it  will  probably  be  nearer  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. This  will  prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  en- 
tire west.  Whether  mining  prove  as  profitable  as 
is  anticipated  ot  not,  the  miners  must  eat,  and  the 
Superior  region  is  cold,  sterile,  rocky,  and  utterly 
worthless  for  agricultural  purposes.  A  vast 
market  for  the  flour,  pork,  beef,  corn,  cheese, 
butter,  &c,  of  northern  Blinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
western  Michigan,  is  now  opening,  which  will 
ultimately  prove  far  more  remunerating  than  any 
distant  market,  and  will  at  any  rate  increase  the 
rewards  of  the  husbandman.  His  interest  in  min- 
ing, (as  in  manufacturing,)  is  a  very  palpable 
one,  and  his  gains  from  its  prosperity  are  certain. 
This  vast  mineral  interest,  so  rapidly  growing 
up,  demands  the  prompt  and  searching  attention 
of  the  capitalists  and  business  men  of  New  York. 
Already  arrangements  have  been  made  which  will 
secure  to  Boston  and  to  Pittsburgh  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  business  and  profits  of  smelting,  re- 
fining, &c,  with  the  vast  and  profitable  return 
trade  which  is  sure  to  flow  back  in  the  path  of 
the  mineral.  New  York  has  thus  far  no  interest 
in,  no  control  over,  these  mining  operations,  and 
the  consequent  demand  for  merchandize,  which 
would  naturally  centre  in  New  York,  is  now  find- 
ing its  focus  in  Boston.  Shall  we  suffer  it  all  to 
go  there  1  This  question  our  business  men  must 
answer.  They  ought  to  have  some  conceit,  some 
understanding,  on  the  subject.  They  ought 
promptly  to  send  out  competent  agents,  to  take  a 
business  survey  of  the  mining  region,  discern 
what  is  doing  there  and  what  is  likely  to  be  done, 
and  recommend  such  measures  as  the  interests  of 
New  York  shall  seem  to  require.  By  such 
means,  foolish  speculation  will  be  discouraged, 
knavery  baffled,  and  the  proper  and  just  commer- 
cial standing  and  trade  of  New  York  be  main- 
tained and  secured. — New  York  Tribune. 


Railway  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Moscow. 
— The  Revue  de  Paris  says,  that  no  European  rail- 
way will  go  so  directly  to  its  terminus  as  this. 
The  one  great  point  was  to  effect  the  journey  be- 
tween the  two  capitals  in  a  single  day  ;  and  this 
could  only  be  done  by  keeping  the  road  away  from 
all  the  intermediate  towns — carrying  it  over  the 
steppe  by  a  line  like  the  bird's  flight.  The  dis- 
tance will,  accordingly,  be  twenty-eight  leagues 
less  than  by  the  Imperial  highway.  "  There  is," 
says  the  Revue,  "  something  truly  Muscovite  in 
this  idea  of  an  iron  road  which  nothing  can  turn 
out  of  its  course,  but  which,  across  boundless  soli- 
tudes, hurries  on  to  its  object,  inflexible  as  des- 
tiny." 

Lighthouse  on  the  Goodwin  Sands. — On  Satur- 
day evening  last  some  of  the  elder  brethren  of  the 
Trinity  Board  put  down  an  iron  tube,  of  two  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter,  into  that  part  of  the  Goodwin 
Sands  which  is  most  dangerous,  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  thereon.  It  is  on  the 
Calipers,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  a  bank  which 
forms  a  steep  declivity  to  the  depth  of  ten  fathoms. 
The  tube  descended  twenty-two  feet  into  the  sand  in 
an  astonishingly  short  time,  by  the  application  ol 
Dr.  Pott's  process,  in  which  atmospheric  pressure  is 
the  principal  agent. 

The  number  of  works  published  in  France  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1815  amounted  to  4,682 — 
namely,  works  written  in  all  languages,  dead  and 
living,  3,342  ;  prints  and  engravings,  778 ;  maps  and 
geographical  plans,  62  j  musical  works,  500. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

In  copying  the  following  article,  with  the  com- 
mendation of  the  National  Intelligencer,  we  desire 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  placing  upon  record  a 
testimony  to  the  conduct  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Ledger,  upon  one  of  the  occasions  to  which  it  has 
alluded. 

That  paper  had  not  then  attained  its  present 
influence  and  standing.  It  was  somewhat  a  new 
thing  to  have  a  penny  paper  in  Philadelphia,  and 
it  was  looked  upon  by  the  good  people  of  that  city 
with  great  distrust,  if  not  with  a  more  hostile  feel- 
ing. We  were  not  able  to  see  any  sufficient  reason 
for  such  suspicion,  and  thought  it  arose  from  the 
independent  spirit  in  which  the  paper  spoke  upon 
some  subjects  connected  with  corporations,  then 
almost  too  sacred  to  be  discussed.  It  was  feared 
that  behind  an  avowed  disrespect  for  irredeemable 
bank-notes,  some  other  horrible  disorganizing  doc- 
trines were  concealed. 

Well, — the  abolitionists  held  their  meetings  in 
Philadelphia,  and  it  was  thought  likely  to  be  inju- 
rious to  the  southern  trade  with  that  city.  No 
doubt  some -persons  were  there  who  disagreed  with 
this  zealous  body,  and  yet  were  willing  to  allow 
them  to  meet  peaceably,  in  their  own  hall,  and 
take  all  lawful  measures  to  spread  their  opinions. 
But  such  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  mob,  which 

LXX.  LIVING  AGE.  VI.  31 


proceeded  to  burn  down  the  H  Pennsylvania 
Hall," — without  any  opposition  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  without  a 
word  of  remonstrance  from  the  assembled  citizens,, 
who  looked  on  and  openly  enjoyed  the  sight.  It 
was  necessary  to  be  very  careful  what  you  said  in 
the  street  that  night,  yet  a  friend  assured  us  that 
he  spoke,  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  one  by  one 
to  ten  or  twelve  very  respectable  persons — and 
that  all  but  one  hotly  expressed  their  approbation 
of  the  mob,  and  that  one  heard  him  in  silence. 

The  next  day,  a  minute  report  of  the  doings  and 
sayings  of  the  mob  was  carried  to  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  most  respectable  papers  in  Philadelphia 
— (it  is  now  discontinued  ;) — he  expressed  his  ear- 
nest approbation  of  it,  and  promised  to  insert  it  in 
his  next  day's  paper.  But  it  was  ascertained,  be- 
fore the  next  day  came,  that  the  work  of  the  mob 
was  supported  by  public  opinion,  and  the  promised; 
publication  was  not  made.  Talk  to  your  neighbor 
about  this  horrible  outrage  upon  citizens  who  were 
orderly  in  their  manner  of  propagating  their 
opinions,  (of  the  opinions  themselves  we  say  no- 
thing,) and  the  answer  was,  "I  am  glad  of  it!" 
"Well,"  you  would  say,  "are  yoji  in  favor  of 
mobs?"  "No,  I  am  opposed  to  mobs — but  it 
served  these  people  right!" — the  obvious  conclu- 
sion in  your  mind  being  that  these  persons  were: 
in  favor  of  mobs  on  their  own  side. 
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Such  being  the  state  of  public  opinion — and  the 
mob  not  only  victorious  but  unchecked — this  little 
paper,  lately  established  and  depending  for  its 
support  upon  the  more  numerous  class  of  society, 
came  forward  unhesitatingly  and  bravely,  and  told 
the  mob  and  its  abettors  the  plain  truth.  This  was 
such  an  outrage,  that  the  paper  was  denounced, 
and,  as  its  attacks  were  vigorously  kept  up,  it  was 
understood  that  on  a  certain  night  the  house  would 
be  treated  as  the  Pennsylvania  Hall  had  been. 
The  Ledger  was  then  printed  at  the  corner  of 
Second  and  Dock  streets,  so  that  thousands  could 
gather  round  the  office.  The  mob  began  to  collect 
soon  after  dark,  and  found  every  window  and  door 
closed,  and  no  defenders  in  sight.  But  yet,  it  was 
evident  that,  inside,  the  building  was  thoroughly 
lighted  up,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  proprie- 
tors were  armed  and  ready ;  and  that  the  same 
steady  courage  which  had  uttered  the  principles 
of  "  law  and  order"  in  defiance  of  public  opinion, 
would  defend  the  property  and  persons  of  the  own- 
ers, if  attacked.  This  feeling  had  weight  with 
many — but  we  doubt  not  that,  even  in  the  midst 
of  their  anger,  the  mob  respected  the  manly  firm- 
ness with  which,  almost  unsupported,  the  Public 
Ledger  maintained  the  principles  upon  which  all 
society  is  founded.  No  attack  was  made  on  the 
office. 

In  a  few  days  respectable  people  had  ceased  to 
advocate  the  mob,  and  had  forgotten  that  they  had 
ever  done  so  : — but  there  haye  been  many  conse- 
quences of  that  night, — and  there  will  be  many 
more.  It  was  necessary  for  Bonaparte  to  kill  five 
thousand  men  at  once,  before  the  dominion  of  the 
mob  could  be  overthrown  at  Paris. 

It  is  time  to  be  alarmed  for  the  republic  when 
jacobinism  has  grown  to  such  a  pass  that  the  ex- 
ttermination  of  a  large  body  of  men,  the  Mormons, 
Thas  been  repeatedly  threatened,  and  when  in  an 
old  state,  a  long  settled  county  breaks  out  into 
murder  and  rebellion,  rather  than  allow  rents  to 
be  collected.  It  has  been  said  upon  a  late  occa- 
sion, that  "  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  tran- 
scend the  law  a  little  for  the  public  good,  it  ought 
to  be  done  by  the  most  respectable  people."  We 
cannot  understand  how  people  who  aspire  to  this 

•  character,  can  forget,  that  upon  law   and  order 

•  depend  their  own  property  and  lives — and  that  the 
■greatest  tyranny  and  cruelty  is  that  perpetrated 

by  an  overwhelming  majority.  It  was  in  circum- 
stances of  this  kind  that  Madame  Roland  exclaimed 

on  the  scaffold,  "  O  Liberty  !  what  crimes  are  com- 
imitted  in  thy  name  !" 


THE  INCREASE  OF  CRIME. 
All  observant  persons,  we  think,  must  acknowl- 
i  edge  the  justness  of  the  annexed  remarks  on  the 
deplorable  increase  of  crime  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  truth  with  which  a  direct  cause  of  that 
:  increase  is  traced  out. — National  Intelligencer. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Anti-Rent  Murders. — All  the   great  crimes 
committed  in  our  country  flow  from  one  fertile 
source  of  moral  mischief,  the  most  fertile  of  all 
i  others,  impunity.      Human  beings  who  are  not 
restrained  from  crime  by  moral  considerations,  by 
:  sense  of  right  and  duty,  will  be  awed  by  the  pen- 
alties of  the  law,  if  they  can  be  awed  by  anything. 
-  Fines,  imprisonment,  and  death  are  bad  things  to 
'the  imagination,  and  the  two  first  to  experience. 
When  the  laws  are'  faithfully   administered,   its 


ministers  of  terror  are  always  near,  and  their  axes 
and  scourges  are  sure  to  fall  upon  the  delinquent ; 
and  therefore  he  is  always  driven  to  a  comparison 
between  their  pains  and  the  advantages  expected 
from  his  meditated  crime.  But  conscience  merely 
whispers  of  pains  at  a  distance,  and  its  voice  is 
overpowered  by  hope,  speaking  loudly  of  pleasures 
near.  But  when  the  laws  are  permitted  to  sleep, 
when  its  ministers  are  permitted  to  lay  down  their 
weapons,  or  are  robbed  of  them  by  force,  and  when 
hope,  in  accents  of  thunder,  shouts  impunity,  then 
crime,  instead  of  skulking  with  trembling  steps, 
walks  abroad  in  triumph. 

In  years  past  we  foretold  the  consequences  of 
that  impunity  to  crime,  which  had  then  begun  to 
sweep  over  the  land  like  a  moral  pestilence.  The 
year  in  which  the  Ledger  was  established  was  sig- 
nalized by  the  acquittal  of  Robinson.  Shocked  by 
such  enormous  legal  delinquency,  we  said  that  life 
was  no  longer  safe ;  for  twelve  men,  good  and 
true,  under  the  sanctities  of  the  law's  ermine  and 
the  juror's  oath,  had  impliedly  declared  that  no 
evidence  was  sufficient  to  convict  a  murderer. 
And  we  spoke  truth.  For  murder  soon  succeeded 
murder  in  New  York,  followed  by  the  successful 
influences  of  wealth,  connections,  or  mistaken  phi- 
lanthropy, in  rescuing  the  murderers  from  the 
penalties  of  the  law.  The  next  year  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Ledger  was  signalized  by  the 
destruction  of  a  public  edifice  by  the  mob,  and  the 
justification  of  the  outrage  by  authority.  We  said 
then  that  the  example  of  impunity  thus  offered 
would  eventually  dye  our  streets  i.n  the  blood  of 
insurrection.  And  in  a  few  short  years  the  very 
crime  which  we  then  predicted,  and  the  prediction 
of  which  was  derided  by  the  legal  excusers  of  the 
incendiary,  was  committed  to  an  extent  never  be- 
fore witnessed  in  our  country,  and  rarely  of  late 
years  among  the  desperate  population  of  Europe. 
Impunity,  thus  legally  afforded  to  crime,  has  en- 
couraged the  lawless,  till  government  has  been 
driven  into  negotiation  with  mobs. 

And  as  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, so  elsewhere  has  impunity  fostered  and 
reared  a  host  of  evils,  till  crime  finds  preachers 
and  organs  to  expound  and  disseminate  its  princi- 
ples. And  they  have  preached  and  scattered, 
while  law  has  slumbered,  till  opposition  to  law  has 
proceeded,  from  organized  mobs  among  the  excit- 
able materials  of  cities,  to  organized  insm-rections 
among  the  once  sober,  orderly  cultivators  of  whole 
counties.  The  troubles  of  anti-rentism,  which 
have  already  reached  murder  and  treason,  flowed 
from  impunity.  Organized  bands  of  rebels,  in- 
stead of  being  pursued  to  the  Jaw's  last  extremity, 
were  kindly  permitted  to  escape,  or  kindly  left 
unmolested.  And,  finally,  well-known  murderers 
were  furnished  with  license  for  new  crimes  by  those 
convenient  instruments  of  mischief,  bail  and  the 
disagreement  of  juries.  Our  readers  have  already 
learned  how  "  Big  Thunder"  escaped  from  the 
legal  consequences  of  murder.  And  in  a  few  short 
weeks  we  are  called  to  record  the  murder  of  a 
sheriff  by  the  same  band  of  ruffians  who  had  al- 
ready executed  the  bloody  commands  of  "Big 
Thunder."  Had  that  miscreant  been  convicted 
and  punished,  Sheriff  Steele  would  have  been 
spared.  And  what  should  be  done  now  to  stop 
this  march  of  mischief?  Impunity  must  cease. 
The  whole  power  of  the  State  must  be  employed, 
till  the  murderers  of  Steele  expiate  their  crime 
according  to  law.  Nothing  less  will  prevent  yet 
wider  devastation. 
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THE   AUTHOR'S   DAUGHTER. 

BY    MARY    HOWITT. 

CHAPTER    I. 

Mr.  Frank  Lawford  offended  his  family  by 
three  thing's.  He  turned  author  ;  he  adopted  libe- 
ral opinions  in  politics  ;  and  he  married  a  poor  and 
nameless  wife.  Any  one  of  these  would  have 
been  bad  enough,  according  to  the  hereditary 
notions  of  the  Lawford  family  ;  but  all  these  com- 
bined in  one  person,  was  an  unimaginable  delin- 
quency which  the  Lawfords  could  not  forgive. 
But  in  order  that  our  readers  may  have  a  more 
definite  idea  of  this  family,  which  had  considered 
itself  par  excellence  sans  reproche,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  time  of  Peter  Lawford,  the  old  squire. 

Peter  Lawford,  and  his  ancestors  before  him, 
had  been  members  of  the  squirearchy  of  Leicester- 
shire for  some,  hundreds  of  years.  The  chancel 
vault  was  full  of  the  bones  of  the  Lawfords,  male 
and  female ;  and  the  church  walls  were  covered 
with  monumental  tablets,  in  marble  and  brass, 
commemorating  their  virtues  and  their  greatness. 
The  Lawfords  of  the  fifteenth  century  endowed 
the  grammar  school ;  the  Lawfords  built  the  alms- 
houses ;  the  Lawfords  had  given,  and  still  gave, 
doles  of  beef  and  fuel  to  the  poor  at  Christmas  ; 
they  had  always  sat  on  the  magisterial  bench  ; 
they  were  in  all  trusts  of  bridges  and  turnpike 
roads  for  their  part  of  the  county.  Lawfords  also 
had  sat  in  Parliament ;  they  had  served  their 
king  and  country  in  the  army  and  on  sea  ;  and 
according  to  their  belief  they  served  God  also,  by 
providing  out  of  their  own  family  a  Lawford  to 
occupy  the  living  of  Lawford,  which,  of  course, 
was  in  their  gift — a  comfortable  way  it  was  of 
serving  God,  for  the  living  had  always  been  a 
good  one,  and,  at  the  time  of  our  story,  amounted 
to  j£800  a  year. 

But  whatever  the  Lawfords  of  former  times  had 
been  as  to  wealth,  Peter  Lawford,  when  he  came 
into  possession  of  the  estate,  found  that  its  reve- 
nues were  somewhat  encumbered.  Peter  was 
the  second  son,  and  had  been  brought  up  to  the 
law,  for  which  he  always  entertained  the  highest 
regard  ;  holding  it  as  his  firm  opinion,  that,  had 
fate  left  him  to  pursue  his  own  course,  he  should 
have  risen  to  the  highest  eminence.  But  fate 
made  a  country  gentleman  of  him ;  and  as  it  is  a 
much  easier  and  safer  thing  to  regret  the  loss  of 
greatness  than  to  try  to  achieve  it,  Peter  sat  down 
contentedly  on  the  broad  lands  of  Lawford,  to  try 
to  rid  himself  of  the  encumbrances  which  he  had 
never  expected  to  find  there.  The  older  Lawford 
had  been  a  speculator  before  the  true  time  for  pro- 
fitable speculation  began,  and  therefore  won  for 
himself  the  character  of  insanity,  because  he  laid 
down  in  his  park  an  infant  rail-road,  on  which  he 
labored  hard  to  perfect  self-propelling  carriages. 
He  built  velocipedes  and  constructed  balloons,  but, 
poor  man,  succeeded  in  nothing.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  with  glimmerings  of  truth  before  the 
age  is  prepared  to  receive  it ;  precursors  of  dis- 
coveries on  the  very  verge  of  their  birth.  Had 
Mr.  Lawford  lived  fifty  years  later  he  would  have 
made  his  fortune  and  benefited  society  ;  as  it  was, 
he  impoverished  the  family  estate,  and  gained  the 
reputation  to  himself  of  being  brimful  of  crotchets, 
if  not  actually  insane;  and,  what  was  still  more 
disastrous,  lost  his  life  by  the  falling  of  a  heavy 
beam,  which  had  been  inadequately  fastened  for 
the  support  of  some  ponderous  machinery. 


The  world  said,  that  Mr.  Peter  Lawford,  now 
the  head  of  the  family,  was  a  strong-minded  man  ; 
he  believed  so  himself,  nay,  as  we  have  hinted 
before,  he  had  the  highest  possible  idea  of  his  own 
abilities,  and  in  settling  down  on  the  estate  resolv- 
ed to  clear  off  all  encumbrances,  and  never  to 
marry  but  with  a  woman  of  substance.  It  is  won- 
derful what  credit  Peter's  mode  of  action  gained 
for  him  in  the  world  ;  he  was  the  very  model  of 
prudence  and  practical  wisdom  ;  he  was  an  oracle 
at  quarter  sessions,  where  his  law-knowledge 
really  stood  him  in  stead.  He  was  counsellor 
both  to  old  and  young,  and  soon  found  that  not 
only  did  he  stand  high  among  fathers  and  uncles, 
and  brothers  and  nephews,  but  among  all  ladies 
whether  married  or  single.  Having  enjoyed  all 
this  triumph  for  ten  long  years,  he  all  at  once  took 
it  into  his  head  to  think  about  being  married. 
Perhaps  he  might  be  a  little  stimulated  to  this,  by 
hearing  one  certain  May  morning  that  no  less  than 
six  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  were  to  be  married 
that  summer.  Ah,  poor  Peter,  and  one  of  the  six 
that  very  Miss  Rutherford,  the  belle  of  the  county, 
about  whom  he  had  been  thinking  for  these  last 
four  years.  Without  exactly  knowing  what  was 
his  precise  train  of  thought,  we  can  only  say  that 
upon  that  very  morning  Peter  rode  over  to  the 
Rutherfords  to  ascertain  his  fate. 

He  found  the  brother  of  the  young  lady  at  home, 
and  asked  immediately  from  him  if  the  report  of 
his  sister's  approaching  marriage  were  really  true. 
Mr.  Rutherford  replied  that  he  believed  so,  that 
he  hoped  so,  but  that  the  marriage  settlements 
were  not  yet  drawn. 

Lawford  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  as  men 
do  whose  minds  are  agitated,  made  on©  or  two 
ineffectual  attempts  to  speak,  and  then  resolutely 
mastering  his  feelings,  begged  that  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford would  never  betray  the  emotion  which  he  had 
witnessed  ;  that  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul  he 
wished  nothing  but  the  happiness  of  his  amiable 
sister ;  that  he  had  wished  to  clear  his  estate  of 
the  encumbrances  with  which  his  unfortunate  bro- 
ther had  burdened  it — he  had  hoped  in  a  year  or 
two — that  it  was  a  very  painful  thing  to  him — that 
his  friend  would  understand  him — and  now  the 
report  of  Miss  Rutherford's  approaching  marriage 
had  reached  him.  He  had  ridden  over  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth — and  now  of  course  he  had  nothing 
more  to  say.  He  offered  his  friend  his  hand,  and 
apparently  much  affected,  was  about  to  leave  the 
room. 

"My  good  fellow,"  said  Rutherford,  "this  is 
unfortunate — but  you  must  not  go  thus.  Sit  down, 
I  will  say  a  word  to  you  in  confidence.  Of  this 
Colonel  Wynn  I  know  little,  of  his  family  still 
less  :  he  is  an  acquaintance  which  my  wife  and 
Alice  made  last  winter  at  Bath.  You,  on  the 
contrary,  are  an  old  friend — our  families  have 
been  connected  by  marriage,  and  1  will  candidly 
tell  you,  that  I  would  rather  that  Alice  had  married 
you,  than  any  other  man  1  know." 

Lawford's  countenance  brightened  :  "  Might  he 
understand,"  he  asked,  "  that  the  young  lady 
herself  entertained  any  sentiment  of  regard  towards 
him?" 

Mr.  Rutherford  refused  to  give  a  definite  answer 
to  that  question,  but  added,  that  if  his  friend  were 
inclined  to  try  his  luck,  he  could  honestly  tell  him 
that  with  all  his  heart  he  wished  him  success. 

On  that  very  day,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Mr. 
Lawford  offered  hand  and  heart  to  the  fair  Alice 
Rutherford.       The   lady   blushed,    wept,   looked 
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lovelier  than  ever ;  spoke  of  the  awkward  position 
of  her  affairs  ;  of  Colonel  Wynn,  whom  she  es- 
teemed as  a  friend,  of  his  violent  temper,  of  her 
dread  of  fearful  consequences ;  wept  again  almost 
hysterically,  and  confessed  with  maiden  shame  that 
Mr.  Lawford  was  by  far  the  dearer  of  her  two 
lovers. 

As  she  had  anticipated,  not  many  days  elapsed 
before  the  tempestuous  Colonel  Wynn  made  his 
appearance  in  Leicestershire,  the  end  of  which 
was,  that  two  challenges  were  sent  by  him  in  one 
day  ;  the  one  to  her  brother,  the  other  to  her  new 
lover.  The  duels  were  fought,  from  which  Mr. 
Rutherford  and  the  colonel  came  off  scathless, 
while  Mr.  Lawford  received  an  injury  in  the  left 
elbow,  which,  after  confining  him  for  a  few  weeks, 
left  him  with  a  stiff  joint  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
But  this  affair  brought  to  him  no  other  unpleasant 
consequences  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  never  appa- 
rently stood  so  high  in  the  opinion  of  his  county 
neighbors,  as  when  he  first  made  his  appearance 
again  amongst  them,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling  and 
as  the  affianced  bridegroom  of  the  beautiful  Alice 
Rutherford. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Years  went  on,  and  prosperity  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  Lawfords.  All  went  on  smoothly  and 
brightly  as  on  a  summer's  day,  when,  all  at  once, 
somebody  put  it  into  Mr.  Lawford's  head  to  offer 
himself  as  tory  candidate  for  the  county.  Elec- 
tions were  long  and  fierce  in  those  days,  and  the 
stories  which  old  people  tell  of  the  bribery  and 
corruption  which  took,  place,  make  those  of  the 
present  time  the  merest  child's  play.  And  of  all 
elections,  that  which*  Mr.  Lawford  carried  has 
been  always  considered  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble. Little  did  Lawford  think,  when  the  idea  first 
crossed  his  brain  of  offering  himself,  of  the  sum 
that  it  would  cost  him  ;  but  such  things  have  been 
before  and  since.  The  successful  candidate  finds, 
as  the  young  Franklin  did,  that  he  has  paid  too 
dearly  for  his  whistle. 

Peter  Lawford  took  his  seat  in  parliament,  and 
that  part  of  the  world  which  knew  him  expected 
great  things  from  him.  Mrs.  Lawford,  like  her 
husband,  prided  herself  on  her  good  sense  and 
good  management,  and  in  order,  as  she  said,  that 
the  expense  of  two  establishments  might  be  saved, 
a  house  was  taken  in  London,  the  estate  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  trusty  bailiff,  the  house  shut  up  and 
left  in  charge  of  a  couple  of  servants  on  board- 
wages  ;  and  Lawford  determined  now,  in  his  par- 
liamentary career,  to  turn  his  law-education  to 
account,  and  win  to  himself  he  knew  not  how  much 
honor  and  advantage.  For  ten  long  years  did  he 
occupy  his  place  in  parliament,  never  absenting 
himself  from  a  single  sitting,  and  distinguishing 
himself  by  his  hot  and  unflinching  adherence  to 
every  principle  of  tory  policy,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  His  speeches  were  remarkable  for  two 
things,  their  soporific  quality  and  their  great 
length — some  witty  members  having  been  known 
to  put  their  night-caps  on  when  he  rose  to  his 
feet.  But  this  moved  not  Mr.  Lawford  a  jot,  nor 
did  he  despond  after  ten  years  of  unrewai-ded  ser- 
vice. If  the  ministry  had  remained  in  office  only 
six  months  longer,  he  believed  that  he  should  have 
risen  to  the  peerage.  But  the  whigs  came  into 
office,  and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  be 
returned  in  the  new  parliament,  he  came  to  Law- 
ford and  a  country  life,  very  much  the  worse  for 
his  ten  years  of  public  labor. 


Mrs.  Lawford  was  by  no  means  a  lady  of  an 
economical  turn,  although  she  had  talked  of  leav- 
ing Lawford  and  removing  to  London,  to  save  the 
expense  of  two  houses  and  two  establishments. 
But  the  establishment  in  London  cost  far  more 
than  that  in  the  country  could  have  done  ;  and  then 
there  was  the  winter  at  Bath  or  Cheltenham  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lady's  health,  and  the  cottage  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  or  at  Worthing,  for  the  children 
and  their  attendants.  All  this  dipped  deeply  into 
the  annual  rents  of  Lawford,  which  were  yet  not 
clear  from  the  late  Mr.  Lawford's  debts,  and  con- 
sumed, as  if  they  had  fallen  into  a  vortex,  all  the 
emoluments,  and  fees,  and  bribes,  which  dropped 
one  way  and  another  into  the  pockets  of  the  par- 
liamentary man  of  business. 

Mr.  Lawford  came  back  to  the  home  of  his 
fathers  a  much  poorer,  and  a  much  more  anxious 
man  than  he  had  left  it.  Besides  which,  he  had 
been  compelled,  in  order  to  pay  off  the  most  press- 
ing of  his  election  debts,  to  sell  the  next  presen- 
tation of  the  living  of  Lawford,  which  was  thea 
held  by  his  uncle,  at  that  time  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  a  free  liver  into  the  bargain.  It  was  a 
ready  means  of  raising  money,  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  was  thus  obtained.  He  had  three 
sons  of  his  own,  the  second  of  whom  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  destined  to  the  church,  and  for 
this  living  in  particular;  nor  had  he  any  doubt  but 
by  the  time  this  young  man  was  ready  for  his 
clerical  duties,  that  fate  or  favorable  circumstances 
would  have  cleared  the  way  for  him.  But  fate 
was  hard,  and  favorable  circumstance  was  none  ; 
for  at  the  very  time  when  the  second  son,  Adol- 
phus,  the  destined  incumbent  of  Lawford,  was  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  the  old  incumbent,  or  incum- 
brance rather,  was  in  his  ninety-fourth,  a  hale  old 
man,  who  prided  himself  on  reading  without  spec- 
tacles. It  was  a  serious  thing  to  the  Lawfords, 
but  a  much  more  serious  thing  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Colville,  who,  ten  years  before,  had  sunk  all  his 
worldly  wealth,  even  more  than  he  then  possessed, 
to  purchase  this  next  presentation,  which  every 
one  reckoned  as  good  as  his  own  on  the  day  of 
purchase. 

It  is  a  proverb,  that  if  you  give  an  old  woman 
an  annuity,  she  will  live  forever ;  so  said  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Colville  a  thousand  times,  only  varying  the 
proverb  to  suit  his  own  case.  The  Lawfords  were 
making  a  good  figure  in  London,  while  the  poor 
Colvilles,  who  had  beggared  themselves  for  the 
sake  of  their  purchase,  were  struggling  on  a  small 
curacy,  with  a  large  family  and  the  most  oppres- 
sive worldly  anxieties.  Old  Humphrey  Lawford 
would  not  die  !  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Colville  looked  over  the  list  of  deaths  in  the  daily 
papers  :  die  he  would  not,  and  Mr.  Colville  had  no 
influential  connexions  to  assist  him.  His  very 
heart  was  sick  of  hope  deferred  ;  and  so  the  bloom 
wore  off  his  life,  and  his  hair  grew  gray,  and  his 
wife  lost  her  cheerful  looks  and  her  placid  temper, 
and  it  almost  seemed  to  them  that  they  would  die 
themselves  before  this  old  incumbent  who  was 
now  ninety-two. 

One,  two,  three  years  yet  went  on,  and  the 
school  that  the  poor  curate  had  now  kept  for  some 
years,  ebbed  and  flowed  with  a  very  uncertain 
current,  till,  in  the  very  half-year  when  Peter 
Lawford's  parliamentary  life  came  to  a  close  with- 
out a  golden  sunset,  a  little  scholar  brought  into 
the  school  the  scarlet-fever,  and  one  scholar,  the 
son  of  his  best  supporter,  died,  together  with  the 
youngest  of  his  own  children,  the  pet  and  darling 
of  his  cheerless  heart.     The  cup  of  their  misfor- 
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tune  and  their  misery  seemed  full.  The  last  drop 
was  in,  and  it  already  flowed  over. 

The  evening,  however,  on  which  the  children 
were  buried,  a  post  letter  brought  the  long  ex- 
pected news-^old  Humphrey  Lawford  was  dead. 

"  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  inasmuch  as  his  hand  is 
yet  stretched  out  to  save  us  !"  ejaculated  the 
heart-stricken  clergyman,  as  he  laid  down  the  let- 
ter, feeling  nevertheless,  in  the  sorrowful  depths 
of  his  heart,  as  if  the  time  of  rejoicing  was  gone 
forever  from  him. 

"  Oh  that  poor  Jeanie  had  but  lived,"  groaned 
the  mother,  as  she  read  the  letter  which  her  hus- 
band had  laid  down.  Her  eye  caught  her  hus- 
band's ;  heart  understood  heart,  and,  clasping  each 
other  in  a  long  embrace,  they  wept  together. 

CHAPTER   III, 

The  very  day  on  which  the  Colvilles,  in  their 
deep  mourning,  and  with  their  grief-subdued  coun- 
tenances, took  possession  of  their  long-expected 
home,  the  Lawford  family  came  back  to  the  old 
hall.  It  was  a  sore  thought  to  Mr.  Lawford  and 
his  wife,  that  here  was  a  man  hardly  arrived  at 
middle  life  at  that  very  moment  come  into  posses- 
sion of  that  heritage  which,  from  his  childhood 
upward,  they  had  regarded  as  the  patrimony  of 
their  second  son  ;  and  what  if  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  old  Humphrey?  and  he  might  do  so,  sailing 
thus,  like  a  ship  after  a  stormy  voyage,  into  a 
haven  of  blessed  repose.  What  prospect  was 
there,  then,  for  poor  Adolphus?  "Poor  Adol- 
phus!"  sighed  they,  whenever  they  thought  of 
the  rectory :  "Poor  Adolphus!"  whenever  they 
thought  on  the  young  man  himself;  for  even  they, 
with  all  the  partiality  of  parents,  were  forced  to 
confess,  that  Adolphus  was  the  least  gifted  of  all 
their  offspring,  and  who,  on  the  fat  living  of  Law- 
ford, might  have  kept  a  curate,  and,  with  the  pat- 
ronage and  forbearance  of  his  own  family,  might 
have  gone  respectably  through  life,  but  who  other- 
wise could  not  look  even  to  be  another  man's 
curate.  Another  vexatious  thing  there  was,  and 
it  wa3  a  very  vexatious  thing,  old  Humphrey  Law- 
ford, who  had  been  a  bachelor  all  his  days,  and 
never  had  spent  the  half  of  his  income,  and  who 
had  indulged  in  but  one  luxury,  that  of  buying 
books,  had  left  behind  him  a  most  unsatisfactory 
will.  He  had  left  his  library  to  his  own  college  ; 
his  money  in  the  funds,  to  four  public  societies ; 
and  all  his  furniture,  and  all  his  personal  property, 
to  his  forty  years'  housekeeper.  Not  one  penny 
came  to  his  nephew  or  his  family !  Mr.  Lawford 
literally  begrudged  the  cost  of  family  mourning. 

The  Lawford  family  were  four.  George,  the 
eldest,  a  young  man,  whose  gay  college  life  had 
caused  his  father  great  displeasure,  and  was  now 
placed  rather  on  the  shady  side  of  his  affections. 
The  second  was  the  only  daughter  Camilla,  some- 
what turned  twenty,  a  very  well-bred  and  highly 
accomplished  young  lady,  as  every  one  eaid,  and 
her  father's  favorite.  Camilla  was  much  more 
remarkable  for  her  wit  and  her  talents  than  for  her 
beauty,  being  the  plainest  of  the  family — the  only 
one,  indeed,  who  had  not  inherited  the  fine  Ruth- 
erford eyes  and  cast  of  countenance.  Her  com- 
plexion was  dark ;  her  eyes  gray,  with  a  keen 
intelligence  in  them,  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
her  well-cut  and  firmly-closing  mouth. 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  Camilla  is  not  a  boy  !"  said 
her  mother,  when  she  saw  how,  by  an  absolute 
love  of  rule,  and  a  natural  force  of  character,  she, 


as  a  little  girl,  had  governed  her  brothers  and  those 
about  her.  As  Camilla  grew  up,  very  little  was 
said  of  her  amiability.  She  was  too  cold,  too 
selfish,  too  fond  of  power,  ever  to  be  much  loved  ; 
but  love  was  not  the  thing  that  she  very  much 
cared  about.  If  she  had  power,  that  would  give 
her  an  influence  and  a  consideration  which  suited 
her  much  better.  One  characteristic,  however, 
there  was  in  her,  which  was  praiseworthy  ;  and 
that  was  the  kindness  and  attention  she  always 
bestowed  upon  her  smally  gifted  brother  Adolphus. 
Adolphus  seemed  ever  more  dependent  upon  her 
than  upon  his  parents :  he  looked  up  to  her  as  to 
a  superior  being,  and  she  took  his  part,  with  all  her 
natural  strength  of  will,  in  all  his  follies  and  his 
weaknesses.  Of  course,  Camilla  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  look  upon  the  newly-arrived  family  at 
the  rectory  with  any  forbearance;  she  was  more 
vehement  against  them  than  her  parents,  and  de- 
clared that  she  would  never  sit  under  the  preach- 
ing of  a  man  whom  she  and  all  her  family  had 
such  good  reason  to  dislike. 

Five  years  younger  than  Adolphus  was  Frank, 
the  last  of  the  family,  and  the  most  highly  gifted. 
As  a  little  child,  he  had  been  the  privileged  dis- 
turber of  his  father's  study,  even  in  the  most  occu- 
pied days  of  his  parliamentary  life.  He  was  his 
mother's  darling,  and  was  taken  out  with  hei 
shopping  and  making  morning  calls,  when  the 
prudent  matrons  of  her  acquaintance  thought  that 
he  would  have  been  much  better  occupied  over  his 
lessons.  But  Frank  learned,  Heaven  knows  how, 
although  the  good  clergyman,  with  whom  he  was 
said  to  be  a  weekly  boarder,  complained  quite  as 
much  of  non-attendance  as  he  would  have  done  of 
non-payment. 

"  Frank  has  a  splendid  head,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  phrenology,"  said  his  father,  many  a  time, 
putting  aside  the  bright  curls  from  his  beautiful 
forehead  ;  "  and  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  do 
not  make  a  figure  in  the  world." 

"  Frank  has  the  noblest  of  hearts,"  said  his 
mother,  with  a  tearful  eye,  to  her  friends  ;  "  he  is 
the  flower  of  our  flock,  and  will  outshine  his  elder 
brothers  in  intellect ;  but  that  is  of  less  conse- 
quence, because  they  may  be  reckoned  as  provided 
for,  and  therefore  it  is  but  just  that  my  boy  has  the 
Benjamin's-portion  of  natural  gifts." 

Mr.  Lawford,  remembering  with  pleasure  his 
own  life  as  a  law-student,  and  cherishing  the  idea 
that  he  himself  was  a  lord-chancellor  lost,  des- 
tined Frank  for  the  bar. 

"  He  will  make  a  figure  there,"  said  his  mother, 
**  for  he  has  natural  eloquence  ;  quite  a  style  of 
his  own,  and  the  keenest  insight  into  everything. 
He  was  born  for  a  lawyer." 

People  said,  and  wise  people  too,  that  the  foolish 
admiration  of  his  parents  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
young  Lawford.  But  there  are  some  natures  that 
take  a  deal  of  spoiling,  and  Frank  was  one  of 
them.  He  was  not  spoiled  at  seventeen,  even 
though  he  knew  well  enough  that  he  was  consid- 
ered much  cleverer  than  his  elder  brothers,  and  that 
it  was  the  general  opinion  too  that  he  had  a  much 
finer  disposition,  and  was  handsome  as  a  youth, 
and  promised  to  be  very  handsome  as  a  man. 
Spoiled  he  was  not ;  but  then  neither  was  he 
improved  by  it.  Vanity,  that  ill-weed  and  that 
offspring  of  weakness,  was  fostered  in  his  nature, 
and  thus  more  mortification,  and  a  severer  self-dis- 
cipline, were  stored  up  for  him  in  after  life. 

Had  his  sister  Camilla  been  of  a  nature  less 
dominant,  she  perhaps  might  best  have  managed  a 
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disposition  like  her  young  brother's.  Camilla, 
with  her  keen  insight  into  character,  was  early 
aware  of  the  fine  talents  and  nature  of  the  boy ; 
and,  as  was  natural,  took  upon  herself  to  school 
and  train  him,  never  concealing,  however,  that  it 
was  rather  to  gratify  her  own  love  of  power  than 
anything  else.  Hence,  between  these  two,  there 
existed  a  continual  species  of  warfare,  a  strife  for 
mastery,  which  was  conducive  neither  to  their  own 
nor  the  family  happiness.  Their  mother,  desirous 
above  all  things  for  peace,  coaxed  the  one  and 
scolded  the  other,  and  always  without  success. 

"  Now,  Frank,  my  angel,"  his  mother  would 
say,  stroking  the  blooming  cheeks  of  the  hand- 
some youth,  "  what  is  the  sense  of  opposing  your 
sister  in  this  way  ?  Sing  this  duet  with  her ;  it  is 
but  a  small  thing,  and  if  you  love  me  you  will  do 
it!" 

"  If  it  were  for  love  of  you,  I  would  do  it,  and 
ten  times  more,"  Frank  would  reply;  "  and,  as 
you  say,  it  is  not  much,  but  then  Camilla  has  said 
that  I  shall  do  it.  Shall  is  a  law  with  Camilla, 
and  if  I  submit  once,  I  must  submit  a  hundred 
times — it  is  not  '  as  you  will,'  but '  as  I  will,'  with 
Camilla!" 

And  "  How  can  you  be  so  tyrannical  with  poor 
Frank,"  her  mother  would  say  to  her,  in  an  angry 
tone,  "  as  to  have  him  up,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  at  that  everlasting  duet  ?  You  have  not  a 
spark  of  reason  or  consideration  in  you.  Let  my 
will  be  done,  is  your  motto,  without  any  regard  to 
another's  feelings." 

"  Frank  is  a  spoiled  child,"  Camilla  would 
reply,  resolutely ;  "  and  will  do  nothing  that  does 
not  ofTer  incense  to  his  vanity.  The  discipline  I 
would  now  subject  him  to  would  spare  him  trouble 
in  after  life ;  it  would  be  his  greatest  happiness  to 
submit  to  me.  He  would  have  to  thank  me  for  it. 
He  has  great  talents,  but  they  will  all  run  to  waste 
from  want  of  steady  purposes.  To  what  does  he 
apply  himself  steadily  ? — to  nothing !  And  I  know 
that  I  am  right  in  requiring  him  to  sing  this  duet 
with  me,  even  if  it  were  ten  times  more  disagree- 
able!" 

Mrs.  Lawford  had  always  the  worst  of  an  argu- 
ment with  her  daughter,  and  from  such  contro- 
versy as  this,  she  mostly  retired  to  persuade  Frank 
to  compliance,  or  to  be  witness  to  an  unhappy 
strife  between  her  two  strong-willed  children. 

It  was  in  the  maturity  of  spring,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  merry  month  of  May,  that 'the 
Lawfords  returned,  and  the  rector's  family  took 
possession  of  their  new  home.  Happily  for  Frank, 
his  own  family,  and  Camilla  in  particular,  were 
so  much  occupied  in  attending  to  their  own  con- 
cerns, as  not  to  have  much  time  to  think  about 
him.  He  therefore  was  for  a  time  left  to  his  own 
free-will,  to  range  about  the  wide  manor  of  Law- 
ford  ;  to  find  the  primroses  growing  fresh  on  the 
mossy  banks  of  woody  dingles,  and  the  yellow 
cowslips  and  purple  orchises  in  the  grassy  fields  ; 
and  take  his  rod  and  line,  and  first  essay  the  gen- 
tle craft  of  angling  in  the  little  babbling  streams, 
which,  whilst  they  had  all  the  charm  of  being  full 
of  the  early  and  else  forgotten  memories  of  child- 
hood, had  at  the  same  time  all  the  fascination  and 
charm  of  novelty.  What  a  blessed  thing  it  soemed 
to  him  to  throw  himself  down  here  under  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  covered  with  the  young  tender 
leaves  of  the  season,  and  reading  some  glorious 
book  of  poetry  or  poetical  literature,  feel  himself 
as  it  were  a  free  man,  caring  nothing  for  the  dom- 
ination of  Camilla,     The  soul  of  a  poet  in  those 


joyous  days  first  awoke  within  him;  and,  without 
being  able,  had  he  tried  to  define  or  describe  his 
feelings,  he  found  that  a  well-spring  of  happiness 
and  tender  and  lofty  emotion  lay  within  him,  which 
the  rejoicing  carol  of  the  skylark,  or  the  gushing 
sunlight  through  the  delicate  leaves,  could  call 
forth.  At  such  times,  his  whole  soul  was  a  foun- 
tain of  deep  love ;  and  even  the  stern  proud 
Camilla  appeared  before  him  softened  and  glo- 
rified. 

Weeks  went  on ;  and,  during  this  time,  Frank 
had  advanced  in  knowledge  of  many  things.  Be- 
tween his  family  and  the  rectory,  as  we  said 
before,  there  existed  a  colduess,  an  unfriendly 
feeling  ;  rather,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  on 
the  side  of  Mr.  Lawford  than  the  clergyman's. 
Camilla,  who,  among  her  other  characteristics, 
was  very  polemically  inclined,  soon  discovered  that 
Mr.  Colville  was  not  an  evangelical  preacher,  and 
therefore  gave  herself  the  trouble  of  going  five 
miles  every  Sunday,  to  attend  the  ministry  of  a 
neighboring  clergyman,  with  whom  and  his  family 
she  formed  a  close  intimacy.  This  new  acquaint- 
ance, to  the  comfort  of  poor  Frank,  occupied  her 
mind,  and  removed  her  from  home  a  good  deal ;  so 
that  he  was  left,  in  his  turn,  to  make  acquaint- 
ance, which  he  very  soon  found  to  be  as  much  to 
his  taste  as  his  sister's  was  to  hers. 

Within  the  park  of  Lawford,  or  rather  at  its  edge, 
stood  the  church,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
hall.  The  church  was  remarkably  picturesque, 
with  its  tall  gray  tower  of  good  proportions,  and 
fine  style  of  architecture,  and  surrounded  by  its 
little  quiet  field  of  graves.  Frank  found  much  to 
interest  and  please  him  in  this  sacred  little  spot ;  and 
yet,  when  there,  was  never  so  much  occupied  by  his 
poetic  musings,  as  not  to  have  an  eye  to  spare  for 
the  rectory  grounds,  which  bounded  one  side  of  it, 
and  which,  from  one  particular  part  of  the  church- 
yard, lay  open  to  view.  The  first  time  Frank  was 
here,  he  saw  the  rector's  daughter,  a  fair,  slight 
girl,  walking  in  the  garden,  surrounded  by  a  tribe 
of  young  brothers  and  sisters.  His  first  thought 
was,  what  a  large  family  the  rector  had  ;  his 
second,  how  interesting  was  that  fair  sister,  who. 
all  unconscious  of  a  stranger's  observations,  seemed 
like  the  spirit  of  affection  and  tenderness.  Day 
after  day,  Frank  visited  that  particular  corner  of  the 
church-yard,  sometimes  seeing  different  members 
of  the  family,  sometimes  not.  He  was  remarkably 
regular  in  his  attendance  at  church,  though  his 
family  were  not  so  ;  nor  did  he  allow  himself  to  he 
the  least  in  the  world  prejudiced  against  their  new 
neighbors,  even  though  "  poor  Adolphus,"  through 
them,  would  stand  in  want  of  a  home. 

The  rector's  young  people,  however,  like 
Frank,  soon  discovered  that  there  were  very  charm- 
ing dingles,  where  primroses  grew  in  various  parts 
of  the  park  and  hills  in  the  neighborhood,  where 
fine  views  might  be  obtained  over  the  country  ; 
and  it  was  not  very  long  before  some  or  other  of 
them  met  with  him,  or  he  with  them.  From  these 
meetings  an  intimacy  grew  up.  Frank  undertook 
to  be  their  guide  here  and  there;  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  made  him  soon  feel,  that  without  him, 
a  rural  excursion  could  afford,  them  very  little 
pleasure. 

The  rector  and  his  lady,  who,  after  so  many 
years  of  waiting,  anxiety,  and  sorrow,  had  now 
anchored,  as  it  were,  in  this  sunny  bay  of  lift), 
could  afford  to  be  in  good  humor  with  all  the 
world..  Right  excellent  people  were  they,  said 
every  one}  rich   and  poor  alike  ;    and,  though  U 
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was  some  little  cause  of  regret  to  them,  that  the 
squire  and  his  lady  were  among  the  most  negli- 
gent of  his  parishioners  in  their  attendance  at 
church,  and  their  daughter  had,  in  the  most 
pointed  manner,  withdrawn  herself  from  under  his 
pastoral  care,  yet  that  was  no  reason  why  the  rec- 
tor, in  his  office  of  pastor  of  his  flock,  should  send 
out,  as  it  were,  the  sheep-dog  of  his  anger,  bark- 
ing after  his  lukewarm  or  even  stray  sheep.  No, 
his  plan  was  to  keep  his  eye  on  them  in  kindness 
and  good-will,  and  not  to  obtrude  himself  on  their 
notice,  other  than  by  good  offices.  A  desire, 
therefore,  to  influence  the  parents  through  the  son, 
perhaps  made  him  receive  Frank  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  endeavor  that  all  his  visits  to  the 
rectory  should  be  as  agreeable  as  possible.  To 
his  mother,  Frank  spoke  of  his  intimacy  at  the 
rectory,  and  of  his  pleasant  visits  there,  but  to  no 
one  else  ;  and  his  mother,  well  pleased  that  he 
should  meet  with  agreeable  associates,  was  entirely 
satisfied,  and  began  even  to  meditate  upon  placing 
her  son  under  the  rector's  care,  instead  of  sending 
him  at  present  to  any  public  school. 

In  this  way  Frank  knew  the  Colville  family  old 
and  young,  and  used  to  amuse  and  interest  his 
mother  by  his  anecdotes  of  the  interior  of  the  rec- 
tory. He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  rector's 
lady,  because  he  amused  the  little  children.  He 
cut  mice  out  of  apple-pippins,  and  swans  out  of 
apples  themselves ;  made  skipping  rats  with  his 
rolled  up  pocket-handkerchief,  and  rabbits  on  the 
wall  with  his  hands.  He  was  a  most  amusing 
companion  to  them,  and  nothing  delighted  them 
more  than  to  see  him  between  the  garden  trees  by 
the  fish-pond.  The  one,  however,  who  evinced  most 
pleasure  in  his  society,  though  that  not  with  the 
vociferation  of  the  younger  children,  was  that  fair, 
slender  girl  who  had  first  made  the  rectory-lawn 
so  interesting  to  him.  With  Emma  he  sat  for 
hours,  reading  to  her  as  she  sat  at  work,  or  in 
quiet  and  very  lover-like  conversation.  Frank 
was  seventeen,  a  tall  stripling,  Emma  was  a  year 
his  senior ;  on  his  part,  at  least,  it  was  a  very  ten- 
der and  a  very  warm  flame.  From  Emma  he  soon 
heard,  as  well  as  from  the  younger  children  and 
their  parents,  of  John,  the  eldest  of  the  family. 
John  was  turned  three-and-twenty,  and  was  at 
college — at  the  very  college  where  his  own  bro- 
thers were.  It  seemed  to  him  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence. The  whole  family,  old  and  young,  were 
enthusiastic  in  his  praise.  "  Brother  John,"  said 
the  children,  "  gave  them  this  book  ;  taught  them 
that  accomplishment ;  devised  for  them  that  plea- 
sure ;  oh,  there  was  no  one  in  this  world  like 
brother  John  !"  Emma  joined  in  the  same  paean 
to  his  praise.  John  had  been  the  associate  of  all 
her  pleasures,  the  consoler  in  all  her  troubles.  He 
was  so  clever,  so  gay !  They  should  have  such 
delightful  times  when  John  came  home ! 

To  hear  Emma  and  the  younger  ones  talk  of 
this  wonderful  brother,  Frank  fancied  a  light- 
hearted,  merry  youth,  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  beside 
whom  he  should  be  a  very  monk  for  sedateness. 
To  hear  the  parents,  however,  speak  of  him,  a 
very  different  idea  was  suggested.  John  had  been 
his  father's  pupil,  grave,  and  steady,  and  preco- 
cious. Latin  and  Greek  had  been  to  him  mere 
child's  play.  He  had  been  usher  in  his  father's 
school  when  only  fifteen.  He  had  lived  with  his 
parents  not  as  their  child,  but  as  their  friend  and 
adviser.  But  great  as  had  been  John's  virtues 
at  home,  his  college-life  had  even  exhibited  his 
character  to  greater  advantage,     He  had  struggled 


through  poverty  and  hardship ;  had  been  un- 
tempted  by  pleasure ;  and  now,  by  great  ability 
and  most  unheard-of  industry,  had  carried  all  hon- 
ors before  him  ;  had  won  the  regard  of  the  headg 
of  the  college,  and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-colle- 
gians. He  had  now  taken  his  degree,  and  had 
won  also  for  himself  a  fast  friend  and  sure  patron 

in  the  son  of  Earl ,  a  young  man  of  great 

promise  and  virtue.  Frank  thought  of  his  own 
brothers,  whose  college  lives  had  caused  his  pa- 
rents such  uneasiness  and  trouble — of  the  gay, 
thoughtless  George,  whose  debts  had  for  the  pres- 
ent turned  his  father's  heart  from  him,  and  of  poor 
Adolphus,  who  had  not  sense  enough  to  keep  out 
of  scrapes.  The  next  college  vacation,  John  Col- 
ville would  be  at  home — at  that  new  home,  the 
prosperity  of  which  was  the  more  welcome  on  his 
account. 

Frank  thought  of  John  Colville  night  and  day, 
and  set  him  up  as  a  sort  of  ideal  model  to  him- 
self. He,  too,  he  resolved,  would  distinguish 
himself;  he,  too,  would  endeavor  to  be  the  pride 
and  blessing  of  his  family. 

At  length  the  time  came  which  was  to  bring 
the  young  collegians  home — the  young  spend- 
thrifts to  the  hall,  and  the'  hard-working  and 
honor-crowned  John  to  the  rectory.  Very  little 
was  said  at  the  hall  about  the  expected  arrivals 
there  ;  the  father  was  out  of  humor  ;  the  mother 
uneasy  ;  and  Camilla,  who,  when  her  elder  bro- 
thers were  concerned,  admitted  a  rival  idea  with 
her  new  evangelical  notions,  alert  and  determined, 
yet  silent. 

Frank  went  to  the  rectory  the  evening  before 
the  day  on  which  John  was  expected.  He  felt 
more  impatient  to  see  him  than  his  brothers. 
John  Colville  was  to  him  the  name  of  a  dear 
friend  ;  he  felt  already  to  love  him ;  he  thought 
how  he  would  freely  open  his  heart  to  him,  and 
ask  counsel  from  him  of  many  things  which  as  yet 
lay  in  dim  prospective  before  him.  His  idea  of 
John  Colville  was  that  of  intellectual  force  and 
spiritual  beauty.  He  thought  of  Milton  and  Philip 
Melancthon,  and  Fenelon,  and  Luther,  and  those 
fine  spirits  who  were  the  idols  of  his  heart's  wor- 
ship, whenever  he  thought  of  him. 

He  went,  not  expecting  to  find  him  arrived,  but 
merely  because  his  heart  impelled  him  to  tell  his 
friends  that  he  would  think  of  them  on  the  mor- 
row. Scarcely,  however,  was  he  within  the  gar- 
den gate,  when  Emma  Colville  came  bounding  to- 
wards him,  exclaiming  that  John  was  come ;  and 
then  out  came  rushing  the  younger  children  to  tell 
him  the  same  thing  ;  and  when  he  said  how  glad 
he  was,  how  delighted  they  must  be,  all  their 
faces  grew  serious,  and  they  said,  "  Oh,  but  John 
was  going  away  on  the  morrow,  was  going  out 
of  England  for  they  knew  not  how  long!" 

By  this  time,  Frank,  with  a  beating  heart  and 
a  crimsoning  brow  and  cheek,  had  entered  the  din- 
ing-room by  the  open  French  window  to  which 
Mr.  Colville  had  beckoned  him,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment he  stood  before  John  Colville.  And  this  then, 
was  he!  A  short,  stiff,  solidly-built  young  man,, 
with  a  compactly  put-together  head,  thickly  cov- 
ered with  short  crisped  black  hair  ;  a  forehead  of,' 
great  strength  rather  than  beauty,  which  rose- 
above  a  pair  of  deep-set,  small,  dark  eyes, .of 'a; 
grave,  intelligent,  yet  rather  cold  expression  ;  ax 
remarkably  well-formed  nose  and  mouth  that) 
looked  as  if  chiselled  out  of  granite.  There  was- 
an  iron-gray  tinge  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  which  indicated  a  strong,  black  beard,  but  all: 
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this,  even  to  the  whiskers,  was  closely  shaved, 
revealing  the  clear,  strong  curve  of  the  jaw  which 
added  an  expression  of  force  to  this  remarkable, 
hut  not  altogether  pleasing  countenance.  The 
dress  exactly  suited  the  character  of  the  face, 
there  was  no  foppery  or  nonsense  of  any  kind 
about  it.  All  was  plain  and  in  excellent  keeping! 
He  was  evidently,  as  Frank  saw  at  a  glance,  one 
of  the  rarm  aves — an  old  head  on  young  shoulders  ; 
such  a  son  could  be  no  other  than  his  father's 
friend  and  confidant ;  but  he  felt  that  years  would 
never  make  him  as  intimate  with  the  son,  as 
months  only  had  with  the  father.  Mr.  Colville 
and  his  son  were  in  deep  conversation  together,  as 
the  mother,  taking  Frank  by  the  hand,  led  him  up 
to  them.  "  This  is  our  young  friend,  Frank 
Lawford,  John,"  said  she. 

"  Ah,  Frank,  my  boy,"  said  the  rector,  "we  've 
got  John  among  us  at  last,  you  see  !'* 

Johrt  gave  his  hand  ;  spoke  a  few  civil  words  ; 
eyed  Frank  for  a  moment  with  his  searching 
glance  from  head  to  foot ;  and  then,  as  if  he  had 
quite  satisfied  himself,  turned  again  to  his  father 
and  pursued  the  conversation  which  had  been  in- 
terrupted. Poor  Frank's  enthusiasm  felt  as  if 
blown  upon  by  an  icy  wind  ;  he  withdrew  a  few 
paces.  Mrs.  Colville  was  listening  to  her  son 
and  so  were  the  girls  ;  even  Emma  did  not  seem 
to  have  a  thought  to  spare  for  him  ;  he  felt  that 
he  was  not  wanted,  and,  making  his  adieus,  very 
unobtrusively  withdrew.  He  felt  that  he  had  no 
right  to  be  disappointed  in  John  Colville  ;  he  was 
exactly  the  sort  of  person  he  might  have  expected, 
a  strong-minded,  clear-headed,  independent  sort 
of  man.  Frank,  however,  fancied  that  he  looked 
cold-blooded  and  calculating,  and  wanting  in  that 
generous  enthusiasm  which  was  his  own  charac- 
teristic. He  recalled  to  his  memory  all  that  had 
been  told  of  his  high  virtue,  his  self-denial,  his  in- 
dustry, his  devotion  to  his  family,  his  honorable 
life  at  college,  the  distinction  and  the  friendship  he 
had  won.  Yes,  all  this  was  very  noble,  Frank 
could  not  but  acknowledge  ;  and  yet  some  way  he 
felt  that  after  all  his  golden  idol  was  but  a  mixture 
of  clay. 

In  a  day  or  two,  his  brother  Adolphus  returned  : 
George  preferred  absenting  himself;  and  with 
Adolphus  came  much  news  and  talk  of  John  Col- 
ville. According  to  him,  John  Colville  was  the 
most  time-serving  sycophant  in  all  Oxford  ;  he  had 

been  the  merest  lick-spittle  to  the  Earl  of s' 

son,  with  whom  he  was  about  to  set  out  as  travel- 
ling companion.  Adolphus  might  himself  have 
won  honors,  had  it  not  been  for  this  young  man, 
this  son  of  the  very  person  who  was  keeping  him 
out  of  his  heritage  !  Camilla  took  the  part  of  her 
brother ;  her  inveteracy  against  the  rector's  fam- 
ily was  hotter  than  ever ;  and  then  it  came  out 
that  she  had  not  been  in  ignorance,  but  had  only 
connived  at  Frank's  intimacy  there.  Camilla  had 
her  way.  Frank's  little  friendship  on  his  own 
account  was  thwarted  ;  but,  as  was  natural,  his 
little  love  affair  grew  only  the  more  interesting. 
Emma  and  he  exchanged  locks  of  hair  ;  he  wrote 
to  her  the  most  touching  little  poems  ;  and  after 
Christmas  he  was  sent  to  a  great  public  school 
preparatory  to  his  college  life. 

Twelve  months  after  this  time,  when  Frank 
came  home  for  his  vacation,  he  found  very  extra- 
ordinary things  going  forward.  But  these  require 
a  word  of  explanation.  After  Frank  left,  as  was 
only  natural,  the  coldness  continued  between  the 
families  at  the  hall  and  the  rectory.     In  a  while 


news  came  that  the  earl's  son,  with  whom  John 
Colville  had  been  travelling,  and  whose  health  had 
for  many  years  been  delicate,  had  died  in  Italy, 
leaving  to  his  friend  and  his  companion  a  legacy 
of  five  thousand  pounds;  and  that  the  earl,  his 
father,  had  given  him  the  next  presentation  to  a 
good  living,  which  was  expected  to  fall  vacant 
almost  daily.  "  That  young  man  is  born  to  be 
fortunate,"  said  all  the  world. 

His  return  to  his  family  made  quite  a  sensation 
through  the  neighborhood,  and  even  among  Ca- 
milla's evangelical  friends.  Camilla  herself,  it 
must  be  presumed,  became  interested  by  all  she 
heard  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  she  was 
very  bitter  in  her  remarks  upon  him.  Camilla  was 
a  clever  diplomatist  ;  and  John  Colville  had  not 
been  long  at  the  rectory  with  his  grave,  self-pos- 
sessed manners,  his  independent  bearing,  and  his 
deep  mourning,  before  she  found  herself  animated 
by  the  most  lively  zeal  to  have  all  the  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  parish  educated.  This  could  not  be 
done  without  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  the 
clergyman  ;  and  to  him  she  went,  begging  his 
advice  and  cooperation.  Nothing  could  have 
pleased  the  rector  more  :  he  and  Camilla  worked 
hard  at  the  school ;  and  from  this  day  no  one  was 
more  intimate  at  the  rectory  than  herself.  She 
became  quite  eloquent  against  herself,  and  the  mis- 
chief which  prejudice  of  any  kind  does  in  society  ; 
it  was  her  bounden  duty  to  acknowledge  it ;  and 
nothing  that  she  could  do  was  too  much  for  her 
new,  dear  friends.  She  talked  to  them  of  "  poor 
Adolphus,"  and  they  admired  her  sisterly  affec- 
tion, her  spirit,  her  candor,  her  good  sense,  her 
decision  of  character.  They  saw  nothing  but  vir- 
tues in  her  ;  and  more  than  this,  it  was  not  long 
before  John  Colville  was  seen  coming  and  going 
between  the  rectory  and  the  hall,  before  he  and 
Camilla  were  seen  walking  together  arm  in  arm  in 
deep  confidential  discourse.  The  world  jumped  to 
no  false  conclusion  when  it  said,  that  the  rector's 
son  and  the  squire's  daughter  would  one  day  be 
married. 

This  was  the  news  that  met  Frank  on  his  return 
home.  Why  was  he  someway  vexed  about  it? 
He  could  not  satisfactorily  answer  that  question  to 
himself.  At  the  rectory  he  was  received  with  the 
greatest  kindness  ;  but  someway  he  felt  in  the 
depths  of  his  soul  a  melancholy  presentiment  that 
where  Camilla  was  the  caressed  and  flattered,  and 
favorite  daughter-in-law  elect,  the  chosen  of  the 
idol  John,  he  could  never  occupy  the  place  he  had 
done.  Even  Emma  seemed  changed,  and  charged 
him  before  the  assembled  family  with  undervaluing 
Camilla.  The  whole  family  were  clamorous  in 
lauding  Camilla's  generosity,  warm-heartedness, 
and  unselfishness,  those  very  qualities  which  he 
had  thought  her  deficient  in,  and  were  ready  to 
quarrel  with  him  because  of  them.  Emma  was  to 
be  Camilla's  bridesmaid — and  they,  too,  were 
inseparable — besides  which,  she  seemed  to  have 
imbibed  a  cordial  interest  for  "  poor  Adolphus  ;" 
and  whether  it  was  wounded  vanity  or  becoming 
self-respect,  Frank  quietly  withdrew  himself,  re- 
calling to  his  mind  the  Tepulsive  sentiment  he  at 
first  had  felt  towards  the  pattern  John  Colville,  and 
thinking  that  he  must  be  contented  to  give  up  his 
friends  and  to  endure  the  blighting  of  his  first  love 
— and  that  was  all. 

To  no  soul  but  to  his  mother  did  he  open  his 
heart,  and  that  only  so  far  as  regarded  his  future 
brother-in-law. 

"John  Colville  is  a  clever  man  of  the  world," 
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said  she.  "  Camilla  and  he  are  admirably  suited 
for  each  other.  If  John  should  ever  be  a  bishop — 
and  he  is  likely  enough — Camilla  will  put  the 
mitre  on  his  brows;  and,  thank  God,  between 
them  they  will  take  care  of'  poor  Adolphus  !'  " 

The  day  of  Camilla's  marriage  arrived.  The 
children  of  the  newly-established  school  scattered 
flowers  in  her  path  ;  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
returned  to  the  hall  to  partake  a  wedding-break- 
fast with  the  united  families.  Nothing  could  be 
gayer  than  all  around  them  :  bells,  ringing,  sun 
shining,  and  the  various  members  of  the  two  fami- 
lies exchanging  congratulations.  At  the  "  head 
of  the  table"  sat  Mrs.  Lawford,  smiling  and  gay  ; 
she  had  excited  and  exerted  herself  much  on  this 
occasion.  All  at  once  she  was  seen  to  make  an 
attempt  to  rise,  and  then  she  sunk  back  into  her 
chair,  and,  laying  her  hand  on  her  side,  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  God  !  my  heart,  my  heart !" 

A  flush  for  one  moment  covered  her  counte- 
nance, and  then  a  change  passed  over  it,  and  a 
pallor  as  of  death.  She  was  a  large,  heavy 
woman ,  and  was  with  difficulty  removed  to  the 
sofa.  A  physician  was  instantly  fetched ;  he 
attempted  to  bleed  her  ;  but  human  aid  was  vain. 
She  died  of  an  affection  of  the  heart,  under  which 
she  had  long  labored,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
her  age.  No  conception  can  be  formed  of  the 
effects  of  this  shock  in  the  midst  of  bridal  festivity 
and  joy. 

"Oh,  my  mother!"  exclaimed  Frank,  falling 
on  his  knees  before  her,  and  clasping  her  hand, 
with  a  convulsive  burst  of  sorrow,  to  his  lips — 
"no  one  loved  you  as  I  did :  no  one  will  mourn 
for  you  as  I  shall!" 

Frank  said  rightly — no  one  mourned  her  so 
deeply  as  he  did.  Years  did  not  remove  the  effect 
from  his  spirit ;  nay,  his  whole  life  bore  traces 
of  it ;  and  those  traces,  like  the  seed  sown  in 
good  ground,  produced  a  harvest  for  the  garner  of 
heaven. 

At  the  moment  of  Mrs.  Lawford's  death,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  about  to  set  out  on  a 
marriage  tour  of  some  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  hoped  the  living  destined  for  them  would 
be  ready.  Camilla,  however,  promptly,  and  at 
that  moment  properly,  decided  that  the  tour  should 
be  given  up,  for  that  she  could  not  leave  her 
family  in  this  sudden  distress.  At  first  her  father, 
thankful  fur  the  assistance  of  his  strong-minded 
daughter,  resigned  everything  to  her  management ; 
but  when,  as  his  mind  recovered  its  usual  tone,  he 
saw  how  completely  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Colville 
were  the  masters  there,  he  roused  himself,  and 
quietly  intimated,  that  this  was  not  their  perma- 
nent home.  Camilla's  permanent  home  was  not, 
however,  ready  for  her  ;  and  making  yet  an  effort 
to  retain  her  power,  her  father  wrote  to  his  son 
George,  who  now  had  been  living  so  long  under 
his  displeasure,  inviting  him  to  return  and  assist 
him  henceforth  in  the  management  of  his  affairs. 
George,  who  by  this  time  had  sown  all  his  wild 
oats,  accepted  his  father's  invitation  with  un- 
bounded joy,  and  within  a  few  days  presented  him- 
self at  Lawford,  to  the  surprise  of  his  sister,  who 
knew  nothing  of  what  her  father  had  done.  The 
father  and  son  met  with  the  utmost  affection  and 
confidence  ;  and  from  this  Camilla  understood  her 
father's  real  intentions.  Not  a  hint,  however,  did 
she  give  of  this  ;  but  speaking  only  of  the  pleasure 
she  and  her  husband  would  now  have  in  being 
released  to  attend  to  their  own  duties,  made  her 
retreat  with  all  the  dignity  of  entire  conquest. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Years  went  on.  George  married  much  to  his 
father's  wishes,  and  grandchildren  sat  on  the  old 
man's  knees.  As  was  expected,  Camilla  and  her 
husband,  now  Dr.  Colville,  provided  for  Adol- 
phus ;  and  this  made  her  family  regard  her  with 
unbounded  gratitude.  "  She  is  a  wonderful  wo- 
man," said  her  brother  George.  "  She  has  the 
credit  of  the  family  so  at  heart,"  said  her  father — 
"  has  never  let  the  world  know  of  poor  Adolphus' 
deficiencies  ;  and  even  when  he  married  a  farmer's 
daughter,  took  the  young  woman  under  her  care, 
and  made  a  complete  gentlewoman  of  her  !"  "A 
really  noble  character  is  Aunt  Colville,"  said 
young  Mrs.  Lawford  to  her  children  ;  thinking 
that,  as  Aunt  Colville  had  none  of  her  own,  her 
sons  and  daughters  could  not  do  better  than  be 
such  to  her.  "  Never  fail  in  deference  to  your 
aunt,  and  only  try  to  be  as  clever  a  woman  as  she 
is!" 

Dr.  Colville  was  now  an  archdeacon.  All  the 
world  bore  testimony  to  his  talents  and  his  am- 
bition. Churchmen  said,  that  he  was  fit  to  be  an 
archbishop  :  and  his  controversial  writings  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  all  polemical  writers  whatever  : 
that  he  was  one  of  the  stanchest  pillars  of  church 
and  state  ;  that  he  was  proud  and  ambitious,  to  be 
sure,  but  then  he  had  the  zeal  of  an  apostle.  Dis- 
senters and  radicals,  and  such  like  people,  said 
that  Dr.  Colville  was  the  most  bigoted  zealot  of 
the  present  day  ;  a  proud,  hot-headed  churchman  ; 
an  upholder  of  every  corruption  of  church  and 
state  ;  a  man  no  more  fitted  to  preach  and  teach 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  "the  humble,  self- 
denying  son  of  the  poor  carpenter,  than  Judas 
Iscariot  himself,  who  sold  him  for  money,  as  Dr. 
Colville  and  such  men  did  ! 

Frank,  ever  since  his  law  studies  had  begun, 
had  lived  in  London  apart  from  his  family.  They 
pursued  their  course,  and  he  his,  every  passing 
year  making  the  distance  between  them  in  many 
respects  greater  and  greater.  He  was  called  tc 
the  bar ;  and  his  family  began  to  listen  out,  some- 
what impatiently,  for  the  reports  of  his  law-repu 
tation.  "  What  is  Frank  doing]"  asked  old  Mr. 
Lawford  of  his  eldest  son  ;  and  his  eldest  son 
answered  him  by  merely  repeating  the  question  : 
and  somehow  or  other,  they  obtained  from  some- 
where, a  very  unsatisfactory  answer.  Frank  had 
left  the  bar  and  turned — what  had  he  turned  f  A 
shopkeeper !  No  !  A  Methodist-preacher  ?  No  : 
worse  even  than  that — he  had  turned  an  author ! 
An  author !  repeated  some  individual  of  the 
family :  well,  well  ;  after  all,  that  might  not  be 
so  very  bad.  He  had  perhaps  been  writing  on  the 
practice  or  usage  of  law  ;  whole  libraries  of  books 
have  been  written  about  law,  and  all  books  must 
have  authors. 

No,  no !  Frank  had  not  written  on  law  :  Frank 
had  written  a  poem — and  a  novel !  these  anony- 
mously. No  wonder  he  got  no  briefs  !  and  now 
he  had  come  out  in  his  own  name,  as  the  author 
of  some  strange  book  which  nobody  could  rightly 
understand,  and  yet  which  everybody  was  read- 
ing. 

The  good  people  at  Lawford  regarded  an  author 
as  some  sort  of  a  disreputable  character ;  a  com- 
bination of  extravagance  and  poverty.  Authors 
were  people  who  never  had  a  shilling  to  bless 
themselves  witb  ;  who  sat  shivering  in  garrets, 
with  blankets  pinned  round  them,  writing  for  their 
daily  bread,  which  they  were  never  able  to  win. 
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Old  Mr.  Lawford,  in  his  reading  days,  had  read 
Johnson's  "Lives  of  the  Poets."  The  life  of 
Savage  was  the  only  one  he  distinctly  remem- 
bered ;  but  that,  and  the  print  of  Hogarth's  poor 
author,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  set,  hung  in 
the  dining-room  at  the  hall,  furnished  him  with 
his  idea  of  authors.  Duns  and  printers'  devils 
besieged  their  doors ;  they  were  people  who  al- 
ways were  in  debt  for  their  lodgings  and  their 
green-groceries.  Professional  men,  and  county 
families,  could  not  associate  with  authors,  penny- 
a-liners,  and  poor  devils !  George,  who  never 
had  been  a  reader,  adopted  his  father's  notions, 
and  thought  of  a  truth,  that  Frank  was  disgracing 
the  family.  The  only  periodicals  that  came  to 
Lawford,  were  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  and  the 
Quarterly  Review :  the  Gentleman's  never  conde- 
scended to  speak  of  Frank's  publications  ;  but  the 
Quarterly  contained  a  regular  slashing  and  cut- 
ting-up  article  on  his  last  work.  It  was  full  of 
bitter  personal  sarcasm  ;  taunted,  and  jeered,  and 
ridiculed  ;  and  then,  instead  of  proof  from  the 
volume,  gave  mutilated  passages,  in  Italics  and 
Roman  capitals,  so  that  the  very  author  might 
blush  at  his  words.  The  Lawfords  felt  as  if  the 
whole  family  was  cut  up,  root  and  branch,  by  this 
article. 

"  I  shall  never  show  my  face  again  in  public!" 
Baid  old  Mr.  Lawford. 

"Frank  has  disgraced  us  all!"  exclaimed 
George,  in  a  towering  passion. 

By  the  next  post  letters  from  Lawford  reached 
the  author,  expressing  the  family  displeasure  at 
this  his  unimaginable  folly.  In  return,  Frank 
eent  them  reviews  on  the  other  side  ;  but  these 
they  never  read.  He  knew  whom  he  had  to 
thank  for  the  invective  in  the  Quarterly — it  was 
Archdeacon  Colville ;  but  he  made  no  remon- 
strance to  him,  for  he  had  long  known  that  he 
and  his  brother-in-law  could  not  be  expected  to 
think  alike.  Camilla  wrote  to  him  a  dictatorial 
and  yet  a  half-flattering  letter,  acknowledging  his 
talents,  and  upbraiding  him  for  the  abuse  of  them. 
His  reply  to  her  was  in  the  words  of  Scripture  : 
"  Let  not  him  who  hajh  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough  turn  back  to  the  house  to  fetch  his 
clothes."  Camilla  said,  it  was  a  misapplication 
of  Scripture ;  it  was  an  abuse  of  holy  things ;  it 
was  almost  blasphemy;  and,  while  her  brother 
remained  in  that  temper,  he  must  take  his  own 
course  and  the  consequences  of  it. 

Frank  was  not  much  surprised  by  the  letters 
from  his  family :  he  knew  that  this,  his  new 
course  of  life,  involved  their  displeasure,  perhaps 
entire  alienation  from  him.  This,  however  pain- 
ful, he  must  bear.  Frank  saw  many  things  very 
differently  from  what  they  did.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  did  not,  by  any  means,  undervalue 
wealth,  or  rank,  or  worldly  distinction,  there  were 
other  things  which  he  valued  more  highly — 
truth,  justice,  and  the  peace  of  his  own  mind  ; 
and  these  seemed  to  have  called  him  into  the 
ranks  of  literature,  despised  though  this  vocation 
might  be  by  his  family.  Nevertheless,  like  every 
young  author,  he  doubted  not  but  that  his  course 
would  be  a  brilliant  one ;  and  that  he  should 
achieve  fortune  at  the  same  time  that  he  achieved 
fame  and  honor.  Ah,  poor  Lawford  !  he  was 
young  in  those  days;  and,  though  his  glowing, 
youthful  enthusiasm  prophesied  truly  of  the  glory 
and  usefulness  of  the  future,  it  told  him  nothing 
of  sleepless  nights,  and  weary  days  of  labor  and 
disappointment^  and  weariness  of  brain,  and  anxi- 


ety that  would  not  be  allayed.  Of  these  it  told 
him  nothing :  his  sister  Camilla  was  the  raven 
that  croaked  of  all  these  things ;  and  his  father, 
to  whom  she  sent  copies  of  all  her  letters,  repeated 
the  doleful  note.  But  Frank  Lawford  was  incor- 
rigible ;  and,  after  some  time,  the  family  made  up 
their  minds  to  bear,  as  philosophically  as  they 
could,  the  disgrace  of  being  connected  with  a 
poor,  thriftless  author ;  giving  him,  as  their  part- 
ing words,  the  intelligence,  that  having  wilfully 
turned  his  back  on  the  path  of  honorable  inde- 
pendence, if  not  of  distinction,  which  they  had 
chosen  for  him,  he  must  never  look  to  them  for 
countenance  or  assistance. 

Time  went  on  ;  and  then  it  came  suddenly  into 
the  heads  of  sundry  people,  that  George  Law- 
ford, Esquire,  of  Lawford,  would  most  ably  rep- 
resent their  interests  in  parliament ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  was  warmly  solicited  to  allow  himself  to 
be  nominated.  His  father  thought  of  his  own 
parliamentary  life,  now  lying  behind  him  at  the 
distance  of  many  years,  and  to  him  it  seemed  en- 
circled with  a  golden  halo.  Yes,  his  son,  his 
favorite  son,  as  he  now  called  him,  must  cer- 
tainly serve  his  country,  as  his  father  had  done 
before  him.  George  was  not  unwilling  :  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Colville  warmly  seconded  it ;  but  then  came 
a  difficulty — George  was  no  public  speaker ;  the 
election  would  be  contested  violently  ;  there  was 
a  deal  of  popular  talent  on  the  other  side ;  pam- 
phlets and  broadsides  were  already  in  circulation  ; 
George  must  have  some  one  beside  him  who  could 
write  and  even  speak  for  him.  "  If  I  had  only 
Frank's  powers!"  said  George.  Mrs.  Colville 
had  thought  the  same  thing,  and  so  had  her  hus- 
band ;  and  then,  as  by  a  simultaneous  impulse 
of  mind,  the  whole  family  conclave  spoke  out. 
Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  make  use  of  Frank? 
There  had  been  displeasure  enough  shown  by 
them.  To  be  sure,  Frank  might  have  served 
them  just  as  well,  had  he  been  a  barrister;  but 
then,  as  he  chose  to  be  an  author,  why  not  make 
use  of  him  \  Poor  Frank  !  no  doubt  he  would 
embrace,  with  joy,  such  an  opportunity  of  recon- 
ciliation with  his  family  ;  and  then,  when  his 
brother  was  in  parliament,  he  might  be  able  to  do 
something  for  him  ;  and,  as  this  unfortunate 
cacoethes  scribendi  seemed  natural  to  him,  they 
must  have  a  little  charity  towards  him,  just  as 
they  would,  if  he  had  a  crooked  spine.  "  To  be 
sure  we  must,"  said  Mrs.  Colville,  who  had  come 
to  the  hall  for  the  occasion ;  "  we  must  all 
remember,  that  Frank  is  our  own  flesh  and 
blood!" 

His  father  wrote  to  him  immediately  a  letter  at 
Camilla's  dictation.  A  good  deal  was  saio.  of  his 
delinquency ;  of  his  having  run  counter  to  the 
wishes  of  his  father,  of  the  grief  which  his  perti- 
nacity had  occasioned,  and  of  the  willingness 
there  was,  notwithstanding,  in  the  parental  heart, 
to  pity  and  to  forgive.  Now,  he  was  told,  an 
opportunity  offered  to  serve  his  brother  George  in 
his  own  peculiar  way  ;  and,  by  serving  George, 
to  oblige  his  family.  His  family  were  willing, 
the  letter  said,  to  make  this  occasion  the  means  of 
family  union ;  the  past  should  be  forgotten,  and 
good  understanding  henceforward  exist  among 
them.  The  whole  affair  was  then  explained  to 
him  ;  and  he  was  desired  immediately  to  come 
down,  so  that,  on  the  spot,  he  might  employ  all 
his  powers  for  the  service  of  his  brother. 

Instead  of  going  down,  however,  as  requested, 
Frank  replied  by  letter  to  the  family  proposal  of 
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peace ;  and  this  letter  fell  like  a  thunderbolt 
among  them.  It  was  a  long  and  eloquent  letter  ; 
a  letter  full  of  affection,  and  which  had  not  been 
written  without  emotion.  The  purport  of  it  was, 
that  much  as  Frank  desired  a  reunion  with  his 
family,  willing  as  he  would  be,  at  any  personal 
risk  to  himself,  to  serve  any  one  of  them ;  yet,  he 
grieved  to  say,  that  in  this  one  particular  alone, 
he  could  do  nothing.  The  most  honest  and  sin- 
gle-minded inquiry  after  truth  had  led  him  to 
adopt  political  opinions  opposite  to  those  of  his 
family.  It  was  a  matter  of  principle  and  duty 
with  him,  not  of  pleasure  or  will ;  and  that,  how- 
ever painful  it  was  to  differ  or  separate  himself, 
in  any  way,  from  those  with  whom  natural  affec- 
tion allied  him,  he  had  no  alternative,  if  they  re- 
garded his  conduct  as  offensive,  because  every 
principle  of  religion  and  duty  would  force  him  to 
adhere  to  what  he  considered  as  truth. 


No  words  can  describe  the  wrath,  and  indigna- 
tion, and  scorn,  which  this  letter  produced.  He 
was  a  traitor  to  God,  and  to  his  family.  This 
was  what  his  abandonment  of  a  gentlemanly  pro- 
fession had  led  him  to  !  They  knew  that  it  would 
lead  to  no  good  ;  Dr.  Colville  had  said,  from  the 
first,  that  there  was  nothing  but  rank  radicalism 
in  his  books,  however  disguised ;  he  was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  family  !  and  it  was  a  thousand  pities 
that  ever  they  had  asked  his  assistance. 

The  most  angry  letters  were  sent  him  in  reply. 
His  father  disowned  him  as  his  son  ;  Mrs.  Col- 
ville as  her  brother  ;  George  foretold  the  loss  of 
his  own  election  through  him ;  and  even  poor 
Adolphus  put  forth  a  feeble  philippic. 

As  George  had  foretold,  he  lost  his  election; 
and  lost  with  it  a  deal  of  money,  which  made  it 
harder  still  to  bear:  all  of  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  ascribed  to  Frank. 


FIFTEENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

Aurora  Borealis. — "  On  the  Origin  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  Fisher. — The 
author  professes  to  establish  the  following  propo- 
sition :  "  The  principal  displays  of  the  aurora  occur 
near  the  edge  or  exterior  limits  of  the  frozen  sea, 
where  the  process  of  congelation  goes  on  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  The  aurora  is  an  electrical  phe- 
nomenon, and  arises  from  the  positive  electricity 
developed  by  the  congelation  of  humid  vapors  and 
the  consequent  induced  negative  electricity  of  the 
surrounding  portions  of  dry  atmosphere.  It  is  the 
accompanying  indication  of  the  restoration  of  the 
electrical  equilibrium,  which  is  effected  by  the  in- 
tervention and  conducting  power  of  minute  frozen 
particles,  which  particles  are  rendered  luminous  by 
the  transmission  of  the  electricity,  and  thereby  give 
rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  aurora." 

Mining  Accidents. — Prof.  Faraday  said,  the 
subject  of  mining  accidents  had  long  occupied  his 
attention.  The  more  he  pursued  the  inquiry,  the 
more  he  was  disheartened  at  the  apparent  hope- 
lessness of  finding  out  any  good  general  remedy. 
The  explosions  were  not  simply  the  effects  arising 
from  the  mixture  of  gases,  but  from  the  combustion 
of  the  coal-dust  and  coal-gas  which  the  first  explo- 
sion made.  In  the  fatal  case  at  Haswell,  the 
place  where  the  accident  originated  had  been  ascer- 
tained ;  and  the  progress  of  the  fire  could  be  traced 
on  the  scorched  beams  and  props  of  the  galleries, 
and  the  deposits  of  coke  made  from  the  coal-dust 
which  the  explosion  raised.  To  this  circumstance 
the  great  force  of  the  explosion  was  due,  and  n.ot 
to  the  first  escape  of  gas.  A  similar  explosion  had 
been  known  to  take  place  in  a  cotton-wadding 
manufactory,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place 
being  fired  by  means  of  the  particles  of  cotton  in  it. 
The  great  source  of  danger  was  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  miners*  With  regard  to  the  present 
race  this  was  so  hopeless,  that  nothing  could  be 
done  for  them  ;  although  smoking  was  strictly  for- 
bidden, they  had  been  known  to  contrive  to  light 
their  pipes  in  dangerous  workings  even  from  the 
Davy  lamp  ;  and  Mr.  Faraday  had  himself  on  one 
occasion  sat  down  with  an  open  candle  to  watch 
the  preparations  for  blasting,  and  when  he  inquired 
for  the  gunpowder  was  told  he  was  sitting  on  it. 
Mr.  Faraday  took  an  opportunity,  also,  of  express- 
ing his  firm  conviction  of  the  safety  of  the  Davy 
lamp  when  properly  used,  and  of  its  being  a  com- 


plete and  practical  contrivance,  to  which  he  would 
willingly  trust  his  own  life,  as  he  had  already  done 
on  many  occasions. 

Germination  of  Seeds. — "  On  the  Influence  of 
Galvanic  Electricity  on  the  Germination  of  Seeds," 
by  Prof.  E.  Solly. — In  a  series  of  experiments, 
in  which  the  seeds  of  barley,  wheat,  rye,  turnips 
and  radish  were  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  fee- 
ble current  of  electricity,  the  plants  came  up  sooner 
and  were  healthier  than  others  that  had  not  been 
electrified.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  ex- 
periments on  other  seeds  had  given  opposite 
results — proving,  either  that  the  germination  of 
some  seeds  was  retarded,  whilst  that  of  others  was 
facilitated  by  electricity,  or  that  the  effects  observ- 
ed in  both  cases  were  accidental.  Out  of  a  series 
of  55  experiments  on  different  seeds,  21  appeared 
in  favor  of  electricity,  10  against  it,  and  25  showed 
no  effect  whatever  ;  and  in  carefully  counting  the 
whole  number  of  seeds  in  the  entire  series,  there 
were  found  1,250  of  the  electrified,  and  1,253  of 
the  non-electrified.  In  conclusion,  Prof.  Solly 
stated  that  he  felt  doubtful  whether  the  effects 
observed  were  really  due  to  the  influence  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Queen  Bees. — Mr.  Westwood  made  some  re- 
marks on  Entomology. — After  shortly  noticing  the 
general  economy  of  the  hive  bee  as  to  the  produc- 
tion of  queens  and  the  swarming  of  casts,  he  con- 
tended, from  the  analogy  between  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  latter  event  and  those 
which  accompany  the  swarming  of  ants,  gnats, 
white  ants,  mayflies,  &c. — 1st,  That  the  swarm- 
ing of  insects  has  for  its  principal  object  the  union 
of  the  sexes  ;  2d,  That,  from  analogy  with  other 
insects  subject  to  swarming,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  that  species  does  not  differ  in  this  respect  from 
other  swarming  species;  and,  3d,  That  it  is  the 
newly  hatched,  and  not  the  old  queen  which  leads 
off  the  swarm. 

South  Sea  Islanders. — Dr.  King  reported  that 
in  the  Journal  of  General  Miller,  Consul-General 
for  the  Pacific,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him, 
light  was  thrown  upon  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  South  Sea  Islanders,  and  upon  many  of  the 
complicated  or  debated  problems  connected  with 
the  population  and  its  intermixture  with  the  red 
man  of  America;  upon  human  sacrifice,  cannibal- 
ism and  infanticide  ;  and  upon  its  effect  of  isolation 
and  savage  solitude  upon  runaways  from  ships  and 
from  convict  labor.      Lengthened   extracts  from 
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General  Miller's  Journal,  upon  these  several  points, 
were  read. 

Roman  Colonization. — "  On  certain  traces  of 
.Roman  Colonization  in  Lancashire,"  by  Dr.  Black. 
— From  historical  notices  and  inferences,  conjoined 
with  the  affinities  mentioned  to  have  existed  be- 
tween the  social  institutions  and  languages  of  the 
Saxon  conquerors  and  other  contemporary  emi- 
grants and  those  of  our  Briton- Frisians,  Dr.  Black 
concludes  that  the  latter  would  mostly  remain  in 
the  country,  become  amalgamated  in  spirit,  action, 
and  habits  with  the  newly  imported  tribes  from 
Germany,  rather  than  seek  to  keep  up  a  forced 
conventional  polity  with  their  old  neighbors,  the 
Britons.  They  would  indeed  soon  become  incor- 
porated with  the  Saxons  ;  take  with  them  their 
fate  as  a  nation  ;  and,  from  their  numbers  in  the 
south  of  Lancashire,  would  probably  constitute  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  population.  That  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  especially  in  the 
inland  and  rural  parts,  have  long,  and  to  this  day, 
shown  a  distinctive  variety  of  form,  feature  and 
vernacular  dialect  from  those  in  the  other  parts  of 
England,  has  been  remarked  by  not  a  few  observ- 
ers. And  the  man  of  Heaton  and  the  dark-eyed 
Lancashire  witch,  still  maintain — the  one  for  the 
picturesque  in  manners  and  speech,  and  the  other 
for  her  characteristic  beauty — their  wide-spread 
distinction  among  the  hardy  sons  and  fair  daugh- 
ters of  England. 

Height,  Weight  and  Strength  of  Man. — 
Dr.  King  presented  to  the  Section  a  number  of 
tables  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Brent,  illustrative  of  the 
height,  weight  and  strength  of  man.  It  appears 
that  there  are  in  100  Englishmen  of  all  classes — 

6  ft.  to  6  ft.  3  in.  (very  tall) 4 

6  ft.  9  in.  to  6  ft.  (tall) .26 

30  Tall. 

6  ft,  6  in.  to  5  ft.  9  in.  (middle  height)         40 
6  ft.  3  in.  to  5  ft.  6  in.  (short) ....    26 
§  ft.  9  in.  to  5  ft,  3  in.  (Very  short) .  .     4 

30  Short. 

100 


In  100  Paupers 

in  Marylebone 

Workhouse. 


In  100  persons 
deceased. 


Tall  .  .  . 
Middling . 
Short .  .   . 


.  7 
.  26 
.  67 

100 


Tall  .  .  . 
Middling . 
Short .  .   . 


.  19 
.  37 
.44 

100 


In  100  Amateur!  ~n  1(?0. 

Rowers.        „.     ' 

Wrestlers 


Tall  .  .  . 
Middling . 
Short .  .   . 


94  Tall  .  63 
6JMid.  30 
Oj  Short    7 


tool 


100 


From  a  calculation  of  the  weight  of  the  Venus 
di  Medicis  at  different  heights,  from  4  ft.  6  in.  to 
6  ft.  9  in.,  her  weight,  supposing  her  height  to 
have  been  5  ft.,  and  her  dress  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
would  be  8  stone  9  lb. — being  in  the  same  class 
with  the  Discoboli.  From  a  calculation  of  strength 
in  different  classes,  from  slender  to  exaggerated, 
the  Hercules  Farnese  being  in  the  exaggerated, 
the  Gladiator  being  in  the  middle  class,  taking  the 
strength  of  a  slender  man  at  100,  that  of  the 
Gladiator  would  equal  173  ;  the  Hercules  Farnese 
362  at  the  same  height. 

Mr.  Kenrick  "  On  the  Statistics  of  Merthyr 
Tydvil." — The  mass  of  the  population  of  Merthyr 
has  been  brought  into  this  wild  district  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  large  ironworks  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Crawshay,  Guest,  Hill  &  Thompson.  The  total  pop- 
ulation in  1841  was  32,968;  houses,  6,145— nearly 
5i  persons  to  a  house,  and  nearly  three  persons  to  a 
sleeping-room.  In  consequence  of  the  number  of 
unmarried  men  who  come  from  Carpiganshire,  Pem- 
brokeshire,  and  other  adjoining  counties,   to   take 


advantage  of  the  high  wages  which  are  given  at  the 
ironworks,  the  males  much  exceed  the  females ;  the 
former  being  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  5  of  the  latter. 
Though  so  near  the  boundary  of  an  English  county, 
there  are  only  about  4,000  English  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  33,000  ;  and  there  are  1 1,000,  or  one  third. 
who  cannot  speak  English  intelligibly,  and  would 
not  understand  an  English  sermon.  Only  1,313 
children  attend  the  day  schools,  while  there  are  6,857 
children  who  are  of  a  proper  age  to  receive  instruc- 
tion. Perhaps  the  number  at  schools  does  not  ex- 
ceed each  day  1,200  children.  Most  of  the  places  of 
worship  have  Sunday  schools  belonging  to  them, 
where,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  deficiency  of  public 
day  schools  is  supplied,  but  the  teaching  is  confined 
to  reading.  There  is  a  great  neglect  of  drainage  in 
Merthyr :  many  of  the  streets  are  unpaved,  and  in 
bad  weather  the  people  have  to  wade  through  a  stra- 
tum of  mud  from  six  to  twelve  inches  deep.  There 
are  many  cellars  and  miserable  hovels  that  are  not  fit 
for  men  to  dwell  in.  There  are  many  streets  with- 
out the  conveniences  which  are  necessary  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  civilized  beings.  There  are  no 
proper  infant  schools;  no  good  juvenile  schools,  two 
only  middling ;  most  of  the  teachers  being  illiterate, 
two  of  them  not  able  to  write.  There  is  no  taste 
for  literature  among  the  working  classes,  very  few 
of  them  having  books  on  general  subjects.  There  is 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  people  who  never  at- 
tend a  place  of  worship,  whose  enjoyments  are  low 
and  degrading. 

Dr.  Laycock  read  part  of  a  letter  relating  to  the 
Vital  Statistics  of  America,  which  went  to  show  that 
the  duration  of  life  is  greater  in  England  than  in 
America,  greater  in  the  Northern  than  in  the  Mid- 
land States,  and  greater  in  the  Midland  than  in  the 
Southern  States.  No  explanation  was  given  of  the 
data  on  which  these  tables  were  founded. 


From  the  Times. 

THE    PRESS    AND    THE    BAR. 

During  the  spring  assizes  of  the  present  year, 
the  Times  was  subjected  to  the  gross  abuse  of 
some  of  its  contemporaries,  on  the  false  accusation 
of  its  having,  under  the  influence  of  personal 
spite,  omitted  the  name  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd 
from  its  reports  of  the  proceedings  on  the  Oxford 
Circuit.  Now,  it  was  not  likely,  nor  was  it  the 
fact,  that  anything  done  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd 
could  render  it  worth  our  while  to  single  him  out 
as  a  special  subject  of  punishment ;  and,  though 
the  public  might  not  have  noticed  the  fact,  he  was 
not  the  only  barrister  of  the  Oxford  Circuit  whose 
name  was  excluded  from  our  columns.  Besides 
the  coifed  butterfly  whom  we  were  charged  with 
breaking  singly  on  our  wheel,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  legal  shrubs  who  experienced  similiar  treat- 
ment. The  latter,  however,  not  having  had  the 
advantage  of  being  frequently  advertised  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  were  severally  unknown 
to  the  public,  who  neither  noticed  nor  cared 
whether  any  individual  was  particularly  named  on 
our  circuit  reports  as  having.  "  appeared  for  the 
prosecution,"  or  "  defended  the  prisoner."  The 
barrister,  dressed  in  "  a  little  brief  authority," 
may  look  anxiously  to  the  newspapers,  and  feel 
disappointed  at  finding  himself  alluded  to  indefi- 
nitely as  "a  learned  gentleman;"  but  no  value 
is  added  to  the  report  by  naming  him.  Few 
indeed  are  the  barristers  in  whom  the  public  feels 
an  interest,  though  the  names  of  many  may  be 
impressed  on  people's  minds  by  being  frequently 
printed,  as  water  makes  an  impression  on  the  hard- 
est  substances  by  constantly  dropping.     Though 
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not  by  any  means  necessary  to  the  completeness 
of  the  reports,  it  has  been  customary  to  give  to 
the  members  of  the  bar  the  benefit  of  publicity — a 
benefit  which,  from  the  sensation  created  by  its 
being  in  some  instances  withheld,  it  is  clear  that 
the  bar  must  know  the  value  of.  During  the  last 
circuit  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  Oxford  Circuit  to  exclude  from  the  bar 
mess  any  member  of  it  who  might  report  for  the 
public  journals ;  and  we,  feeling  the  resolution  to 
be  an  offensive  piece  of  arrogant  impertinence 
directed  against  the  press,  determined  no  longer  to 
concede  to  the  parties  who  had  been  guilty  of  it 
the  favor  of  reporting  their  names  in  our  columns. 
By  this  arrangement  several  were  sentenced  to 
exclusion ;  but  such  utter  nonentities  do  some 
of  the  barristers  appear  to  be,  as  far  as  their 
fame  is  concerned,  that  Sergeant  Talfourd's  was 
the  only  name  the  omission  of  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  observation.  Through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  which  is  the  only  resort  of  the  bar,  as 
well  as  of  every  other  body,  when  it  seeks  to  make 
an  alleged  grievance  known,  a  charge  of  unfairness 
was  made  against  the  Times;  and  some  of  our 
contemporaries,  in  their  blind  eagerness  to  join  in 
the  attack,  assailed  us  for  having  punished  an 
impertinence  directed,  not  against  ourselves  in 
particular,  but  against  the  press  in  general. 

After  the  notice  that  had  been  taken  of  this 
matter,  we  had  hoped  that  the  Oxford  Circuit 
would  have  seen  the  folly  of  its  antagonism  with, 
the  public  press  ;  and  we  had,  therefore,  resolved 
on  giving  the  majority  whose  names  we  had  hith- 
erto excluded  the  benefit  of  sucli  publicity  as  their 
occasional  employment — in  some  cases  bordering 
closely  on  total  brieflessness — would  admit  of. 
We  had  therefore  printed,  without  exception,  the 
names  of  all  those  employed  in  any  case  of  inte- 
rest, thus  affording  the  public  the  means  of  com- 
paring the  eloquence  and  learning  of  the  various 
members  of  the  Oxford  Circuit,  supposing,  at 
least,  the  difference  between  Tweedledum  and 
Tweedledee  to  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  any  one. 

At  Shrewsbury,  during  the  present  assizes,  a 
resolution  has,  however,  been  come  to,  excluding 
from  the  bar  mess  any  member  of  it  reporting  for 
the  public  journals  ,  and  the  Oxford  Circuit  has 
consequently  put  itself  into  direct  collision  with 
the  press  in  general.  As  maladies  are  catching, 
and  as  eruptions  showing  themselves  in  offensive 
humors  are  more  particularly  infectious,  we  are 
scarcely  surprised  at  the  Western  Circuit  having 
been  attacked  with  the  same  disease  as  the  Ox- 
ford ;  and  both  of  these  irritable  bodies  of  forensic 
feebleness  have,  it  seems,  come  to  the  determi- 
nation that  none  of  their  members  shall  report  for 
newspapers.  To  us  it  is  really  a  matter  of  the 
smallest  possible  consequence  ;  for,  though  we 
had  rather  receive  our  reports  from  gentlemen  of 
the  bar,  who  should  be  the  best  qualified  to  supply 
them,  we  should,  of  course,  take  measures  for 
the  employment  of  competent  persons  in  the  event 
of  barristers  being  prevented  from  undertaking  a 
duty  which  has  been  performed  over  and  over 
again  by  some  of  the  profession's  brightest  orna- 
ments. We  are  as  anxious  as  any  one  to  see  the 
dignity  of  the  bar  preserved ;  but  there  is  the 
very  reverse  of  dignity — there  is  meanness  of  the 
lowest  description — at  the  bottom  of  this  outcry 
that  is  being  raised  against  the  practice  of  barris- 
ters reporting  for  newspapers.  It  is  painful  to 
make  exposures  of  the  motives  of  men  belonging 
to  a  profession  ranking  as  high  as  that  of  the  bar, 


but  we  cannot  allow  meanness  to  cloak  itself  under 
the  assumed  garb  of  delicacy  carried  to  a  degree  of 
scrupulousness.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
go  into  the  question  of  the  comparative  dignity  of 
the  bar  and  the  press,  both  of  which  must  be  hon- 
ored according  to  the  merits  of  the  persons  that 
belong  to  them.  Whether  he  who  acts  as  counsel 
to  individuals  in  their  private  disputes  has  an  office 
as  dignified  as  that  of  him  who  advocates  the  in- 
terests of  nations  and  of  the  public  at  large,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  decide.  The  journalist 
has  the  whole  community  for  his  clients  ;  but  the 
barrister  may  represent  a  peer  to-day  and  a  pick- 
pocket to-morrow,  as  the  former  or  the  latter  may 
happen  to  need  his  services.  The  bar,  however, 
with  all  its  disadvantages,  ranks  deservedly  high  ; 
but  nothing  will  so  tend  to  degrade  it  as  the  miser- 
able efforts  that  are  sometimes  made  to  substitute 
conventionalism  for  dignity.  The  attack  that  is 
now  being  made  on  a  few  of  its  members,  though 
ostensibly  caused  by  their  connection  with  the 
reporting  department  of  the  public  press,  has  its 
origin  in  the  worst  feelings  of  envy,  disappoint- 
ment, and  jealousy.  How  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd 
can  lend  himself,  even  indirectly,  to  a  system  of 
persecution  which,  had  it  prevailed  a  few  years 
ago,  must  have  made  a  victim  of  him,  we  leave  it 
to  his  own  conscience  to  answer.  Though,  as  we 
have  said  before,  the  question  at  issue  will  very 
little  affect  us,  we  would  strongly  recommend  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bar  to  make  a  firm  stand  against 
the  oppression  that  is  being  practised  against  them. 
Conscious  of  doing  nothing  derogatory  to  their 
own  dignity,  and  with  bright  examples  before 
them  of  men  who  have  been  supported  in  the  first 
steps  of  their  arduous  profession  by  their  connec- 
tion with  the  public  press,  those  who  are  now 
pursuing  the  same  course  can  afford  to  treat  with 
scorn  the  pitiful  hostility  of  which  they  are  at 
present  the  subjects. 


SLAVE-TRADE COERCION    OF    BRAZIL. 

From  Mr.  Walsh's  Letter  to  the  National  Intelligencer— dated 

Paris,  31  July,  1845. 
Judge  Heath's  most  impressive  sentence  on  an 
American  captain  for  slave-trading,  which  I  cut  a 
few  days  ago  from  that  valuable  paper,  the  Balti- 
more American,  is  a  trophy  in  my  hands.  It 
shows  how  a  magistrate  in  a  slave-holding  State 
can  think,  feel,  and  pronounce  when  enlightened 
humanity  and  penal  law  are  applicable  in  behalf 
of  the  negro  race.  In  reference  to  a  French  Con- 
vention with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  for  the  hiring 
or  purchase  of  nesrro  laborers  for  the  isle  of  Bour- 
bon, the  British  Anti-slavery  Reporter,  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  parliament,  accused  the  French  of 
pursuing  a  real  slave  traffic  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa.  Much  national  crimination  and  recrimina- 
tion ensued  in  the  journals  of  London  and  Paris. 
La  Presse,  of  the  29th  instant,  makes  a  positive 
circumstantial  statement  of  a  trade  of  at  least  four 
thousand  victims  annually  under  the  British  flag 
from  India.  The  Journal  des  Debats,  of  this  day, 
represents  the  convention  with  the  Imaum  as  merely 
between  his  highness  and  the  governor  of  Bour- 
bon, and  never  ratified  by  the  French  government. 
The  Debats  produces  a  treaty  of  commerce  con- 
cluded by  the  government  with  the  Imaum,  which 
concedes  to  France  the  advantages  which  have 
been  granted  to  the  British  and  Americans.  The 
documents  concerning  the  slave-trade  just  submit- 
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ted  to  Parliament  show  that  it  had  rather  increased 
than  diminished  ;  in  1843  sixty  thousand  slaves 
were  transported  from  Africa ;  one  only  of  every 
ten  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  is  supposed 
to  have  heen  captured.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
American  cruisers  have  performed  their  part  with 
zeal  and  energy.  One  of  the  quartos  printed  for 
parliament  (for  the  series  of  which  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Everett)  contains  the  answers  of  the  British 
Consuls  in  the  United  States  to  the  official  queries 
from  London  respecting  negro  slavery  in  the  Union 
in  most  particulars.  They  report  that  the  slaves 
are  well-conditioned,  well-treated,  prolific,  long- 
lived,  all  that  the  laboring  classes  are  not  in  Eu- 
rope. The  unanimity  of  the  consuls  did  not  pre- 
vent Lofrd  Aberdeen  from  rewarding  Mr.  Featfier- 
stonhaugh  with  the  consulship  at  Havre  for  state- 
ments the  reverse  of  their  testimony  in  his  book  of 
travels.  The  French  press  has  occupied  itself 
earnestly  with  the  "  Brazil  Slave  Trade  Bill," 
which  was  discussed  in  the  house  of  commons  on 
the  24th  instant.  All  our  opposition  writers  de- 
nounce it  as  a  heinous  infraction  of  foreign  sove- 
reignty— rendering  resistance  to  it  a  common  cause 
for  all  nations  studious  of  their  independence  and 
of  the  old  public  law.  The  London  Times  (26th 
instant)  observes  of  it :  "  This  is  unquestionably  a 
measure  of  extraordinary  rigor,  and  approximat- 
ing to  the  positive  exercise  of  a  belligerent  right, 
and  something  more  than  a  belligerent  right." 
Your  readers,  or  a  large  number  of  them,  would, 
1  think,  feel  indebted  to  you  for  the  whole  debate, 
and  particularly  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Gibson  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wilde  as  extant  in  the  Chronicle  or 
the  Times  of  the  25th  instant.  The  objections 
operated  so  far  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  his 
willingness  to  recommit  the  bill.  The  premier 
had  extreme  difficulty  in  excogitating  a  defence  of 
any  force  or  plausibleness.  The  attorney  general 
was  unable  to  sustain  him  against  the  reasoning  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wilde.  The  main  ministerial  plea 
was,  that  the  bill  had  the  formal  sanction  of  the 
highest  legal  authorities,  the  late  Sir  William 
Follett  included.  But  the  world  knows  what  may 
be  the  influence  of  the  crown  and  of  a  British  cause 
with  the  crown  lawyers.  A  slashing  statesman 
like  Lord  Palmerston  naturally  approved  the  bill, 
and  discovered  that  it  "  fell  short  even  of  what  the 
treaty  with  Brazil  would  justify."  His  lordship 
made  a  memorable  historical  statement  touching 
the  instructions  to  Mr.  Ellis  on  his  mission.  He 
said  : 

"  It  was  intended  to  propose  to  Brazil  some  law 
which,  by  internal  operation,  should  modify  the 
condition  of  slavery.  There  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Ellis,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  some  law  applicable  to 
the  condition  of  slavery,  and  Brazil  began  by  a 
condition  sine  qua  non,  inadmissible  by  any  nego- 
tiator for  this  country  ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Ellis 
never  found  himself  in  a  situation  which  would 
enable  him  to  state  officially  the  condition  which 
we  wished  to  impose.  Most  unquestionably  I 
always  considered  such  a  condition  a  very  inju- 
dicious step  on  the  part  of  our  government.  We 
were  perfectly  entitled  to  press  measures  which 
would  cause  them  to  fulfil  their  engagements  to 
put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade,  but  we  had  no  treaty 
rights  to  stand  on  which  would  justify  us  in  calling 
for  internal  regulations  as  to  the  condition  of 
slavery.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  we 
were  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  that  we  were 
asking  what  it  was  not  in  the  least  likely  we  could 
by  any  possibility  obtain,  and  that  when  we  made 


the  passing  of  a  law  as  to  slavery  the  condition  of 
our  admission  of  their  sugar,  we  were  opposing  an. 
obstacle  which  it  was  impossible  to  overcome." 

Lord  Palmerston  held,  along  with  Mr.  Gibson, 
that  but  for  the  injudicious  course  with  respect  to 
the  sugar,  Brazil  might  have  exerted  herself 
against  the  slave-trade  pursuant  to  the  treaty,  and 
the  necessity  pleaded  for  the  bill  was  thus  the  work 
of  the  British  ministers  themselves. 


The  late  Thomas  Hood. — We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  the  subscription  for  the  family  of  this  distin- 
guished writer  already  exceeds  1,000?.,  and  is  still 
making  progress.  We  have  observed,  also,  with 
satisfaction,  during  the  last  few  days,  the  influential 
names  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle  added  to  the  committee  list.  We  call  atten- 
tion once  more  to  the  subject,  as  we  understand  that 
the  subscription  lists  are  to  be  closed  at  the  end  of 
the  current  month. — Examiner,  2&th  July. 

Scarcity  of  Silver  Coinage. — The  city  corres- 
pondent of  the  "  Chronicle,"  had  the  following  yes- 
terday :  "  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  silver  coin,  and 
the  demand  is  likely  to  increase  on  the  approach  of 
harvest,  to  pay  the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers. 
We  trust  the  gentlemen  of  the  mint  will  bestir  them- 
selves, and  postpone  their  holidays,  to  throw  off  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  silver  coin  to  meet  the  demand. 
The  government  has  a  large  profit  from  this  source, 
as  much  as  ten  per  cent,  of  seignorage  on  the  coin- 
age of  silver,  and  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  in  return  for  this  enormous  profit  to  the  crown, 
a  sufficient  supply  of  silver  coin  should  be  always 
kept  in  reserve  at  the  mint  to  meet  emergencies. 
The  silver  coin  now  in  circulation  is  not  only  scarce, 
but  greatly  deteriorated.  The  shillings  and  six- 
pences are  almost  all  worn  and  greatly  defaced,  so 
as  to  be  under  the  legal  weight,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  seignorage  which  the  crown  receives  for 
supplying  this  branch  of  the  coin  of  the  realm.  '  Pro- 
per measures  should  be  adopted  for  issuing  a  new 
silver  coinage,  protecting  the  public  against  loss 
from  being  holders  of  the  coins  of  that  metal  now 
in  use  which  are  under  weight,  owing  to  abrasion.'' 

European  Marriages  at  Accra. — All  the  Euro- 
peans have  native  wives,  who  dress  in  a  modest  but 
peculiar  style,  of  which  the  lady  of  Mr.  Bannerman 
may  give  an  example.  She  wore  a  close-iitting  muslin 
chemisette,  buttoned  to  the  throat  with  gold  buttons, 
a  black  silk  tunic  extending  to  the  thigh,  a  colored 
cotton  cloth,  fastened  round  the  waist  and  falling  as 
low  as  the  ankles,  black  silk  stockings  and  prunella 
shoes.  This  lady  is  jet  black,  of  pleasing  counte- 
nance, and  is  a  princess  of  royal  blood.  In  the  last 
great  battle  between  the  Europeans  on  the  coast  and 
the  powerful  King  of  Ashantee  (the  same  who  de- 
feated and  slew  Sir  Charles  M'  Carthy,)  the  native 
army  was  put  to  total  route  by  the  aid  of  Congreve 
rockets.  The  king's  camp,  with  most  of  his  women, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Three  of  his 
daughters  were  appropriated  by  the  English  mer- 
chants here  and  ai  Cape  Coast,  and  became  their 
faithful  and  probably  happy  wives.  One  of  the  three 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Bannerman,  and  is  the  lady 
whom  I  have  described.  These  women  are  en- 
trusted with  all  the  property  of  their  husbands,  and 
are  sometimes  left  for  months  in  sole  charge  while 
the  merchants  visit  England. — Journal  of  an  African 
Cruiser. 

The  Pope  on  Railways. — The  Frankfort  Journal 
makes  the  following  odd  announcement,  under  date 
17th  of  July,  from  Rome  : — "  The  Pope  has  declared 
once  for  all  that  he  will  not  allow  railways  to  be 
established  in  the  Pontifical  States,  for  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  allow  them  in  a  country  where  there 
exists  such  political  agitation." 
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Being  a  universal  chronicler,  the  late  glorious 
victory  of  the  18th  of  June  cannot,  of  course,  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Punch . 

He  does  n't  mean  the  Battle  of  Waterloo — Hea- 
ven forbid  ! — about  which  there  has  been  as  much 
bragging  and  vaporing  in  England  ever  since,  as  to 
turn  any  good  Christian  sick ;  but  the  French  vic- 
tory of  the  Cautera  or  Dahara  just  achieved  by  a 
French  colonel,  who  has  made  his  name  very 
famous  in  history. 

Having  published  a  proclamation,  setting  forth 
that  the  French  nation  was  the  great  centre  of 
peace,  religion,  and  civilization,  (all  nations  are  in 
the  habit  of  lying  and  swaggering  about  them- 
selves in  this  way,)  Marshal  Bugeaud,  the  Duke 
of  Isly,  invited  certain  Arabs,  to  whose  lands  and 
property  he  had  taken  a  fancy,  to  come  in  and  yield 
them  up.  The  Arabs  refusing,  the  famous  Colonel 
Pelissier  was  sent  to  their  village  to  persuade  them 
with  fire  and  sword. 

These  poor  Arab  rogues,  with  their  wives,  fam- 
ilies, camels  and  horses,  fled  for  refuge  to  a  great 
cave  in  their  district,  which  had  often  served  them 
for  a  sanctuary  in  the  time  of  the  Turkish  domin- 
ion. Here  they  used  to  remain  while  the  tyrants 
were  sacking  their  villages,  and  robbing  their 
fields ;  and  when  their  masters  had  retired  with 
what  they  could  get,  the  Dahara  Arabs  came  back 
to  their  houses  again,  and  so  lived  on  until  the  next 
razzia. 

But  the  Turks  were  not  so  civilized  as  the 
French,  as  those  poor  rascals  quickly  found.  Hav- 
ing retreated  into  their  hole  of  refuge,  the  brave 
Colonel  Pelissier  put  firewood  at  either  end  of  it,  and 
then  told  them  to  come  out  and  submit  to  his  terms. 

These  must  have  been  hard  indeed ;  for  the 
Arabs — with  death  before  them,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  infernal  butcheries,  rapine,  and  cruelty  of 
the  French  in  Algeria  for  the  last  fifteen  years ;  a 
full  knowledge,  we  say,  that  in  the  way  of  murder 
the  leader  of  a  French  razzia-column  would  stick 
at  nothing — preferred  rather  to  die  than  to  come  to 
terms. 

Then  fire  was  lighted  at  the  two  ends  of  the  cav- 
ern for  two  days,  and  eight  hundred  of  God's  men, 
women  and  children,  were  by  Colonel  Pelissier 
stifled  and  murdered  there.  The  whole  of  the 
tribe  is  exterminated  ;  and  the  French  flag,  that 
rainbow  of  liberty,  as  Beranger  calls  it,  doubtless 
flaunts  over  the  now  quiet  scene. 

The  French  have  been  so  accustomed  to  razzias 
of  late,  that  they  have  found  a  glory  in  these  suc- 
cessful forays,  and  bragged  and  boasted  of  the 
dexterity  of  murder  and  rapine  which  their  troops 
have  displayed  in  conducting  them.  It  may  have 
appeared  a  matter  of  triumph  rather  than  otherwise 
to  Colonel  Pelissier,  who  in  the  course  of  his  duty 
has  sacked  and  fired  hundreds  of  villages  ere  this 
— murdered  thousands  of  Arab3  defending  their 
property — and  been  rewarded  and  promoted  for  so 
doing ;  it  may  have  seemed  a  famous  opportunity 
to  Colonel  Pelissier  to  stifle  a  whole  tribe  of  sav- 
ages at  once,  and  he  may  be  looking  out  for  his 
general's  epaulettes  for  this  victory  ;  but  the 
wholesale  completeness  of  this  murder  has  been 
somehow  too  strong  for  the  French  gorge ;  and 
Marshal  Soult  is  actually  made  to  say  that  he 
"  deplores  and  disapproves  of  it." 

The  French  opposition  journals,  too,  cry  out  in 


the  strongest  terms  of  reprobation.  "  What  will 
England,  what  will  Germany  say?"  says  one; 
"  the  character  of  generous  honor  which  consti- 
tutes our  strength  with  other  nations  must  disap- 
pear." "What  an  act  is  this,"  cries  another, 
"  unworthy  of  the  noble  and  holy  France  of  the 
19th  century,  who  combats  heroically  in  the  field, 
but  does  not  massacre  her  enemies.  How  hence- 
forth will  our  government  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe?" 

"  The  eyes  of  Europe  ;"  that  is  what  they  are 
looking  to.  Gracious  Heaven !  where  does  a 
nation's  vanity  end?  Here,  in  presence  of  a 
crime  before  which  men  should  hide  their  heads 
for  shame,  in  the  bitterest  abasement  and  self- 
humiliation,  these  men  ask,  "  what  will  Europe 
say?"  brag  about  their  "generous  honor,"  and 
exalt  "the  noble  and  holy  France  of  the  \9tk  cen- 
tury !  "  There  's  something  frightful  in  this  blind- 
ness of  conceit.  What  a  moment  to  boast  of  gen- 
erous honor,  and  to  lay  claim  to  nobleness  and 
holiness  !  when  a  man  should  only  be  thinking  of 
pity,  and  sorrow,  and  shame  ! 

The  same  paper  which  contains  the  story  of 
Pelissier,  narrates  a  great  English  military  achieve- 
ment, which  might  humble  our  pride  a  little,  could 
it  ever  be  supposed  the  English  nation  possesses 
any.  Two  soldiers  of  the  Foot  Guards  were 
flogged  at  Windsor  for  an  act  of  gross  insubordina- 
tion. They  refused  to  go  to  the  black-hole  when 
ordered  ;  and  they  had  been  ordered  thither  for 
refusing  to  strip  themselves  before  the  visiting  sur- 
geon, and  undergo  a  public  examination  with  sixty 
other  naked  men . 

So,  for  pleading  the  common  privilege  of  mod- 
esty, the  savage  military  law,  which  would  have 
exposed  them  like  brutes,  tied  them  up  and  lashed 
them  like  brutes  ;  and  having  glutted  itself  on  their 
mangled  and  bleeding  shoulders,  sent  them  to  hos- 
pital to  be  cured,  and  to  be  ready  for  future  ser- 
vice. 

Beyond  a  letter  of  complaint  in  the  newspapers, 
this  action  caused  no  particular  remark.  The 
troops  were  marched  to  church  next  day  to  hear 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them,  and  went  through 
their  devotions  with  the  same  precision  as  they 
would  go  through  their  parade. 

And  we  too  take  all  occasions  to  boast  of  our 
civilization  ;  and  in  matters  of  religion  we  consider 
that  we  are  a  favored  people,  and  we  admire  and 
honor  the  glorious  military  profession,  in  which  a 
man's  duty  is  to  commit  murder,  as  at  Cautera,  or 
to  submit  to  shame,  as  in  Windsor  barracks  last 
week. — Punch. 


The  Present  Pope. — The  present  pope,  Gre- 
gory XVI.,  the  state  of  whose  health  is  very  pre- 
carious, is  the  258th  successor  of  St.  Peter.  He 
will  complete  his  eightieth  year  on  the  18th  of 
this  month.  He  was  raised  to  the  Pontifical  see 
on  February  2,  1831.  The  College  of  Cardinals 
is  composed  of  fifty-five  members — two  named  by 
Pius  VII.,  seven  by  Leo  XII.,  and  forty-six  by  Gre- 
gory XVI.  Six  cardinals  are  named  in  petto,  and 
there  are  besides  nine  vacant  places.  The  dean  of 
the  Sacred  College  is  Cardinal  Padini,  eighty-seven 
years  of  age  ;  Schwartzenburg  is  the  youngest  of 
the  cardinals,  he  is  scarcely  yet  thirty-six  years  of 
age.  Sixty-two  cardinals  have  died  since  the 
accession  of  Gregory  XVI. 
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From  the  Amulet. 
THE    CRUCIFIXION. 

City  of  God!  Jerusalem, 

Why  rushes  out  thy  living  stream  1 
The  turbaned  priest,  the  hoary  seer, 

The  Roman  in  his  pride,  are  there ! 
And  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  still 
Cluster  round  Calvary's  wild  hill. 

Still  onward  rolls  the  living  tide, 

There  rush  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  ; 
Prince,  beggar,  soldier,  Pharisee, 

The  old,  the  young,  the  bond,  the  free ; 
The  nation's  furious  multitude, 
All  maddening  with  the  cry  of  blood. 

T'  is  glorious  morn  ; — from  height  to  height 
Shoot  the  keen  arrows  of  the  light ; 

And  glorious,  in  their  central  shower, 
Palace  of  holiness  and  power, 

The  temple  on  Moriah's  brow 

Looks  like  a  new-risen  sun  below. 

But  woe  to  hill  and  woe  to  vale ! 

Against  them  shall  come  forth  a  wail : 
And  woe  to  bridegroom  and  to  bride  ! 

For  death  shall  on  the  whirlwind  ride  : 
And  woe  to  thee,  resplendent  shrine, 
The  sword  is  out  for  thee  and  thine. 

Hide,  hide  thee  in  the  heavens,  thou  sun, 
Before  the  deed  of  blood  is  done  ! 

Upon  that  temple's  haughty  steep 
Jerusalem's  last  angels  weep  ; 

They  see  destruction's  funeral  pall 

Blackening  o'er  Sion's  sacred  wall. 

Like  tempests  gathering  on  the  shore, 
They  hear  the  coming  armies'  roar : 

They  see,  in  Sion's  halls  of  state, 
The  Sign  that  maketh  desolate — 

The  idol  standard — pagan  spear, 

The  tomb,  the  flame,  the  massacre. 

They  see  the  vengeance  fall  ;  the  chain, 
The  long,  long  age  of  guilt  and  pain, 

The  exile's  thousand  desperate  years, 

The  more  than  groans,  the  more  than  tears ; 

Jerusalem  a  vanished  name, 

Its  tribes  earth's  warning,  scoff  and  shame. 

Still  pours  along  the  multitude, 

Still  rends  the  heavens  the  shout  of  blood ; 
But  in  the  murderers'  furious  van, 

Who  totters  on  1  A  weary  man  : 
A  cross  upon  his  shoulders  bound — 
His  brow,  his  frame,  one  gushing  wound. 

And  now  he  treads  on  Calvary. 

What  slave  upon  that  hill  must  die  i 
What  hand,  what  heart,  with  guilt  imbrued, 

Must  be  the  mountain  vulture's  food? 
There  stand  two  victims  gaunt  and  bare, 
Two  culprit  emblems  of  despair. 

Yet  who  the  third  ?     The  yell  of  shame 

I  frenzied  at  the  sufferer's  name. 
Hands  clenched,  teeth  gnashing,  vestures  torn, 

The  curse,  the  taunt,  the  laugh  of  scorn, 
All  that  the  dying  hour  can  sting, 
Are  round  thee  now,  thou  thorn-crowned  king. 

Yet,  cursed  and  tortured,  taunted,  spurned, 
No  wnath  is  for  the  wrath  returned  ; 

No  vengeance  flashes  from  the  eye  ; 
The  sufferer  calmly  waits  to  die  : 

The  sceptre  reed,  the  thorny  crown, 

Wake  on  that  pallid  brow  no  frown. 


At  last  the  word  of  death  is  given, 

The  form  is  bound,  the  nails  are  driven ; 

Now  triumph,  Scribe  and  Pharisee  ! 
Now  Roman,  bend  the  mocking  knee  ! 

The  cross  is  reared.     The  deed  is  done. 

There  stands  Messiah's  earthly  throne ! 

This  was  the  earth's  consummate  hour ; 

For  this  had  blazed  the  prophet's  power  ; 
For  this  had  swept  the  conqueror's  sword, 

Had  ravaged,  razed,  cast  down,  restored  ; 
Persepolis,  Rome,  Babylon, 
For  this  ye  sank,  for  this  ye  shone. 

Yet  things  to  which  earth's  brightest  heam 
Were  darkness — earth  itself  a  dream  ; 

Foreheads  on  which  shall  crowns  be  laid — 
Sublime  when  sun  and  star  shall  fade ; 

Worlds  upon  worlds,  eternal  things, 

Hung  on  thy  anguish — King  of  kings  ! 

Still  from  his  lip  no  curse  has  come, 
His  lofty  eye  has  looked  no  doom  ; 

No  earthquake-burst,  no  angel  brand, 
Curses  the  black,  blaspheming  band, 

What  say  those  lips  by  anguish  riven? 

"  God,  be  my  murderers  forgiven  !" 

He  dies  !  in  whose  high  victory 

The  slayer,  death  himself,  shall  die. 

He  dies  !  by  whose  all-conquering  tread 
Shall  yet  be  crushed  the  serpent's  head ; 

From  his  proud  throne  to  darkness  hurled 

The  god  and  tempter  of  this  world. 

He  dies  !  Creation's  awful  Lord, 
Jehovah,  Christ,  Eternal  Word  ! 

To  come  in  thunder  from  the  skies ; 
To  bid  the  buried  word  arise  ; 

The  Earth  his  footstool  ;  Heaven  his  throne. 

Redeemer  !  may  thy  will  be  done. 


Literary  Property  in  France. — From  Paris, 
we  learn,  that  M.  de  Lamartine  has  obtained, 
from  the  tribunals,  the  rescinding  of  the  contract 
by  which  he  had  assigned  to  M.  Bethune,  in  the 
name  of  a  company  of  speculators  to  be  then 
formed,  the  copyright  of  his  "  Histoire  des  Giron- 
dins,"  and  of  an  unpublished  volume  of  dramas — 
together  with  the  right  to  reprint  his  former 
works,  at  the  expiration  of  the  interest  therein 
already  conceded  to  M.  Charles  Gosselin.  It  is 
worth  while  stating  the  terms  of  this  contract,  as 
an  additional  example  to  some  others  which  we 
have  given,  of  the  value  of  literary  property  in 
France.  M.  de  Lamartine  was  to  receive  2,000/. 
sterling,  on  the  delivery  of  the  MS.  of  the  "  Gi- 
rondins" — 12,000/.  further,  in  the  course  of  the 
two  following  years  ;  and,  from  the  1st  January, 
1847,  an  annuity  of  240/.  was  secured  to  him  for 
life,  with  a  reversion  of  one  half  to  his  wife,  after 
his  decease.  M.  de  Lamartine,  as  our  readers 
know,  was  annoyed  to  find  that,  by  a  subsequent 
agreement  made  between  his  assigns  and  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Presse,  his  "  Histoire  des  Girondins" 
had  become  food  for  the  feuillelon ;  and,  like  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  he  determined  to  resist.  The 
question  of  the  legal  right  so  to  deal  with  an  as- 
signed copyright  has,  however,  not  been  decided 
on  the  present  occasion — the  original  contract 
having  been  rescinded  on  the  technical  ground, 
that  the  promised  society  has  not  been  duly  con- 
stituted, nor  the  first  payment  of  50,000  francs 
made,  according  to  its  terms. 
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From  Jerrold's  Magazine. 

UNFASHIONABLE    MOVEMENTS.* 

It  seems  odd  to  me  that  the  ladies  who  have 
treated  the  mothers,  the  grandmothers,  the  step- 
mothers, the  sisters,  the  wives,  the  daughters,  and 
the  aunts  of  England,  should  so  sparingly  have 
dwelt  upon  one  fact  of  female  history  ;  namely, 
the  generous  tendencies  of  women  to  support  men 
whenever  called   upon.     And   this   not  only  silly 
Madame  Mantalinis,  for  the  sake  of  a  pair  of  be- 
loved black  whiskers,  from  betwixt  which  flatter- 
ing endearments  flow  ;  but  sensible  sisters,  daugh- 
ters alive  to  a  father's  wasteful  propensities  ;  ill- 
used  governesses,  whose  little  savings  are  rung 
out  of  them  to  appear  in  a  smart  coat  on  the  cleri- 
cal back,  or  a   gay  trap  of  curtains  and  elbow- 
chairs,  in  the  medical  first  floor.     I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  such  things  ;  and  I  wish  the  statistics  of 
the  question  were  published  for  the  shame  of  man- 
kind, since  I  would  have  every  selfish  fellow  who 
flaunts  about  the  world,  on  the  price  of  a  woman's 
comfort  or  labor,  sent  to  the  good  old  manly  exer- 
cise, long  practised  ere  gymnastics  were  thought 
0f — or  silly  lords  mounted  from  kitchen  chairs  to 
ride  in  silly  tournaments  so  called — I  mean,  beat- 
ing hemp  in  Bridewell  !     What  are  the  provoca- 
tions of  a  parish  scold,  when  compared  with  the 
infamv  of  a  parish  sluggard? 

In  the  table  of  such  sacrifices,  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  code,  should  be  drawn  out  by  the  re- 
spectable householders  of  every  district,  poor 
Martha  Rossiter's  name  would  figure  conspicu- 
ously. Few  indeed  have  endured  privations  like 
hers,  in  pursuit  of  their  object.  Like  many  other 
persons  of  sedentary  habits,  she  was  liable  to 
those  dull  dry  headaches,  which  make  the  sun 
shine  dark,  and  the  gayest  colors  assume  the  som- 
bre Gotobed  tint.  Then  by  nothing  short  of  in- 
cessant labor  could  she  have  contrived  to  raise  the 
money  she  raised  to  keep  Charles  Jobson,  her 
brother,  at  school.  Having,  by  prodigious  effort, 
obtained  the  situation  of  housekeeper  in  a  Ladies' 
Seminary,  the  next  thing  was  stealing  every  pos- 
sible hour  from  sleep  to  add  to  her  funds  by  divers 
small  exercises  of  craft,  embroidery,  millinery,  for 
which  she  found  a  precarious  sale,  and  the  like. 
I  once  heard  her  when  some  people  were  talking 
of  taste  as  a  pleasure,  describe  the  agony  of  a  long 
sleepless  night,  which  it  sometimes  cost  her  to  in- 
vent something  new,  so  as  to  keep  her  few 
customers  in  good  humor.  She  succeeded,  how- 
ever, to  the  point  of  being  absolutely  solicited  to 
join  a  small  business  where  an  enterprising  and  in- 
defatigable head  was  wanted  to  put  animation  into 
a  fading  concern.  The  joy  of  such  a  prospective 
increase  of  her  means  brought  on  a  long  and  costly 
illness.  How  weak  of  her!  but  there  are  many, 
say  the  Le  Grands,  who  are  anything  but  fit  to  bear 
prosperity!  (N.  B.  And,  therefore,  are  mercifully 
but  seldom  allowed  the  chance  of  trying.) 

Do  what  srTe  would,  then,  poor  Martha  Rossiter 
could  not  get  "  be  fore -hand"  with  the  world; 
hardly,  indeed,  was  she  able  to  struggle  on  abreast 
with  it.  For  eight  years  she  never  permitted  her- 
self a  holiday.  There  were  those  twenty  pounds 
lent  her  by  Mrs.  Priscilla  Gotobed,  still  unpaid  : 
and  there  was  the  Quaker  lady,  not  more  flexible  as 
she  grew  older,  to  be  seen  from  time  to  time  in  the 
town  ;  in  the  very  street  where  the  little  gay  shop 
was  kept  by  the  poor  weary  heart ;  conceiving, 
worthy  woman  !    no  doubt,  that  every  bunch   of 
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nasturtiums  in  the  window — every  cockade  of 
cherry-colored  ribbon,  laid  out  for  an  hour  ere  it 
was  sent  home,  to  benefit  passers-by,  was  a  token 
of  "  light-mindedness"  and  an  "  indisposition  to 
perform  duties  as  divine  truth  pointed  out." 
Well,  it  may  seem  absurd  to  fine  ladies  for  any 
one  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  a  poor  twenty 
pounds ;  but  ere  they  give  up  Martha  Rossiter,  as 
a  person  without  principle,  let  me  ask  them,  did 
any  of  them  ever  educate  a  brother  and  send  him 
to  college?  I  happen  to  know  the  collector  of  a 
lying-in  charity,  and  he  has  shown  me  a  list  of 
arrears  ;  very  odd,  if  such  as  1  am  addressing  can 
be  censorious  with  a  clear  conscience. 

Then,  too,  I  hope  that  if  these  charitable  souls 
have  played  a  sister's  part,  as  above,  it  has  been 
for  some  one  less  choice,  less  expecting,  and  less 
handsome   than  Charles  Julius  Rossiter,  {Jobson 
having  blossomed  into  Julius,  none  quite  knew  how 
or  when.)     Whether  he  was  born  hard,  or  other 
people  hardened  him  by  admiration  and  flattery,  is 
no  affair  of  mine.     Some  praised  his  character  for 
its  firmness  ;  some  for  its  enthusiastic  determina- 
tion "to    aspire;"  the   art  of  getting   on  being 
sometimes  thus  described.     He  early  marked  him- 
self out  as  one  who  escaped  from  all  the  worldly 
pleasures  of  "  this  garish  scene,"  to  be  soothed  by 
the  bouquets,  and  bands,  and  bible-covers,  made 
ready  against  his  ordination  by  a  chorus  of  seraph- 
ic young  ladies.     "  He  was  so  unfortunate  in  his 
family,  poor  young  man  !"  was  the  remark  circu- 
lated with  regard  to  him ;  and  which  he  counte- 
nanced, if  not   originated.     "  He   was    so  hand- 
some ;"   against  which   truth,  moreover,  he  did 
not  protest  a  "  nay."     He  had  written  something 
in    verse,   called    "Apocalyptic    Ardors,"    (how 
afraid,  by  the  way,  were  the  Le  Grands  of  being 
•  asked  in  our  hearing  what  the  title  meant !)  which 
had  pleased  prodigiously.     Lady  Hope  Brighton 
— who  does  not  know  Lady  Hope,  that  "  uncom- 
promising woman,"  as  her  congregation  delights 
to  term  her? — had  pronounced  it  "  sound,"  and  a 
hundred  less  distinguished  maidens  were  ready  to* 
swear  to  the  "  sense"  thereof.     Some  whispered* 
that  since  Lady  Hope  had  interested  herself  in  Mr. 
Charles  Julius  Bossiter,  her  decided  views  of  sin- 
gle blessedness  had  shown  odd  signs  of  change. 
She  promised  him   a  living,  at  all  events,  at  the 
death    of  a   certain    incumbent,   who   was   much, 
wished  out  of  the  way,  his  "  ism"  not  happening. 
to  match  Lady  Hope's,  and  who,  by  happy  for- 
tune,  was    known   to   be   slowly   dying   of    the 
dropsy. 

What  room  was  there  in  the  midst  of  all  this- 
charming  excitement — of  all  these  glowing  pros- 
pects— for  one  passing  thought  of  the  poor  little 
drudge  in  the  provincial  town?  whose  hard  strug- 
gle did  not  become  easier  as  years  went  on,  and 
as  times  grew  bad,  and  as  Priscilla  Gotobed  began 
peculiarly  to  addict  herself  to  her  side  of  the 
street.  (That  exact  woman,  however,  was  too- 
kind  a  creature  to  dun  any  one,  were  it  even  a 
vain  milliner:  she  only  toalched.)  Merely  short 
and  dry  letters  arrived  from  the  rising  vessel  of 
grace ;  sometimes  nothing  more  than  a  formal  re- 
ceipt of  the  hardly-earned  bank-note ;  sometimes, 
a  text  or  two,  which  could  not  be  turned  to  ac- 
count in  communicating  with  Lady  Hope.  Charles- 
Julius  was  fond  of  preaching  up  humility  to  his. 
sister,  and  of  denouncing  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches,  till  the  poor,  prematurely-old  little  woman 
began  hardly  to  like  to  look  at  the  seven — eight — 
niue — ten    guineas    she  gradually    accumulated. 
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She  once  gently  admonished  him  that  her  busi- 
ness did  not  answer  her  expectations.  Back  (lo 
and  behold)  came  an  epistle  (not  post-paid) 
choke-full  of  "  chastisements"  and  "judgments." 
As  for  his  going  near  her  in  vacation-time,  that 
was  never  spoken  of  after  the  first  term.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Maudlin  of  Bethel  Court,  claimed  him 
one  year ;  another,  the  five  Miss  Heats,  who  were 
so  eminent  in  the  cause  of  converting  the  Jews. 
Martha,  for  a  week,  was  fool  enough  to  fancy  that 
Miss  Tryphosa  Heat,  the  youngest  but  one,  must 
be  a  very  attractive  young  lady.  But  alack  !  the 
flame  of  Charles  Julius  soon  got  cold,  nay,  went 
out  utterly — as  Lady  Hope  rose  on  the  horizon. 
He  had  never  meant  anything,  and  had  been  de- 
ceived in  the  young  lady  ; — the  best  of  us  might 
be.     She  proved  but  superficial. 

It  is  a  miracle  :  but  Martha  not  only  still  clung 
by  her  brother,  but  still  loved  him.  His  advance- 
ment was  all  she  had  to  live  for  ; — and  the  pay- 
ment of  those  twenty  pounds.  And,  in  a  woman, 
love  can  live  on  without  reward. 

One  bright  Saturday,  however — for  even  life 
such  as  hers  has  its  bright  Saturdays  as  well  as 
its  black  Mondays — any  one  who  had  cared  to 
compare  Martha  Rossiter's  visage  with  that  she 
had  worn  some  eight  years  or  more,  might  have 
observed  some  pleasant  change  in  it.  It  was  the 
face  of  one  laid  out  for  a  holiday.  And  on  the 
counter  lay  a  new  bonnet,  and  a  new  shawl,  and  a 
new  tippet,  twin  brother  to  that  the  Vandykes  of 
which  had  made  good  Mistress  Gotobed  uneasy — 
•obviously  for  Martha's  own  wearing ;  her  accumu- 
lated profits  after  so  many  years  of  toil  and  anxi- 
ety !  the  very  first  signs  she  had  manifested  of 
-taking  thought  for  herself!  And  the  little  woman 
twas  flushed,  and  her  hands  trembled ;  and  she 
!>sat  down  upon  a  best  cap  ready  to  be  sent  home, 
:and  spilt  the  salt  down  the  back  of  the  one  appren- 
tice as  they  sat  at  dinner.  For  Martha  was  not 
rtoo   old    for  expectation.     She   was   to   go   that 

might,  in  the  Highflyer,  to ,  to  hear  Charles 

.preach  his  first  sermon — to  surprise  him.     But  a 

•  duty  was  to  be  done  before  the  indulgence  began. 
'The  next-door    neighbors   wondered   what  made 

the  little  milliner  hop  out  some  six  times  into  the 
(Street  that  afternoon.  "To  watch  the  uphol- 
sterers in  the  opposite  house,  of  course,"  sneered 

the   Le   Grands:  "no  wonder  that  the  business 

•  did  not  flourish  better."  "  And  those  radicals," 
■  chimed  in  the  second  sister,  "  are  always  so  for- 
ward !" 

The  sound  came  at  last ;  the  slow  pat  of  Pris- 

i  cilia  Gotobed's  high  heels,  and  the  rustle  of  her 

i  stiff  silk.     She  was  eight  years  older  since   we 

last  met  her,  and  now  moved  very  slowly.     The 

flight  of  time  had  discharged  every  shade  of  color 

from  her  face  ;  her  cheeks  were  white,  her  hair 

was  white,  and  her  pale  passionless  eyes  as  nearly 

white  as  possible.     A  shape,  I  must  confess,  to 

'haunt   one   in  its  quiet,  ghastly   way,  almost  as 

vividly  as  some  roughed  old  duchess  startles  one 

'  by  her  airy  immodesty.      Yet  never  was  young 

I  beauty  so  welcome  to  the  eyes  of  young  love,  as 

i  the  ancient  Quaker  lady  to  the  humpbacked  little 

t  milliner  of  Bridge  Street  West.      *      *      * 

"Mrs.    Gotobed,  ma'am,  I   believe,"  fluttered 

Martha,  quite  in  a  haste,  laying  eager  hands  on 

the  spotless  white  shawl.     "  I  've  been  waiting  in 

i  the   hopes  you   would   pass  this  hour,  ma'am  ;  I 

!  heard    you    only  got  home  last   night,  or  would 

[  have  made  free  to  come  up  as  far  as  Acre-lane  on 

Wednesday.     Will  you  step  in  for  an  instant?" 

"  Thee  knows,"  replied  the  meek  woman,  "  that 


thy  commodities  are  not  calculated  to  suit  any  staid 
person." 

"  Surely,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply,  with  a 
nearer  approach  to  diversion  at  an  idea  than  ever 
Martha  had  felt  before,  "  though  I  have  a  piece  of 
dove-colored  silk. Pray  walk  into  the  par- 
lor, ma'am  ;  it  was  not  that — but,  ma'am,  it  is  the 
twenty  pounds  you  lent  me  so  long  ago  !  Will 
you  accept  them  again,  with  best  thanks?  Here 
they  are  all." 

"  Thee  art  so  rapid,"  answered  the  Friend  ;  "  I 
expect  no  one  has  troubled  thee  for  payment." 

"  But  I  have  troubled  myself!  I  have  never 
rested  about  it,  ma'am  !  And  these  ten  limes  at 
least,  have  I  thought  I  was  making  up  the  sum 
without  running  into  debt ;  and  then — College 
costs  so  much,  ma'am   (I  don't  know  if  it  be  so 

with  clergymen  of   your  persuasion  !)  and 

books — and and  I  felt  shy  of  writing  to  you, 

to  say  how  things  were,  lest  you  should  imagine — 
God  bless  you,  ma'am — it  was  a  saving  kind- 
ness!" And  with  that,  and  a  courtesy — the  old 
awkward  slide  of  one  foot  behind  the  other — Mar- 
tha tendered  the  money. 

The  bright  gold  was  in  the  old  lady's  hand  ere 
she  could  resist  receiving  it  ;  for  all  her  move- 
ments were  slow  and  timid.  Hard  thoughts  had 
lain  in  her  mind  about  this  luckless  twenty  pounds 
for  many  a  year,  and  she  wanted  to  unsay  them  ; 
questions  were  to  be  asked  about  Martha's  circum- 
stances— for  she  meant  to  return  the  money  ;  some 
little  word  in  season  to  be  dropped  about  "so 
flighty  a  calling"  as  hers,  "and  the  necessity  of 
improving  time,"  had  Priscilla  only  known  how 
to  practise  what  she  was  so  ready  to  preach. 
"After  all,  it  might  be  more  acceptable  and  del- 
icate to  send  back  the  money  accompanied  with 
some  token  of  esteem."  And  then,  too,  the  good, 
narrow  woman's  sympathies  were  somewhat  check- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  the  flattened  cap,  audacious 
in  all  its  pristine  sinfulness  of  mazarine  blue  grapes, 
red  roses,  and  a  perplexing  flutter  of  ribbons.  So 
she  rose,  and  by  the  way  of  composing  her  mind 
began  to  count  the  gold.  "  Thee  art  aware,"  she 
said,  when  the  enumeration  was  completed,  "  here 
are  nineteen." 

"  Nineteen,  ma'am  !"  repeated  Martha,  hastily. 
"  O,  true,  I  borrowed  one  this  very  hour  to  pay 

for there  it  is,  ma'am.     And  now,  if  you  will 

excuse  me,  and  just  sit  and  rest  yourself but 

it  is  a  busy  day  with  me,  ma'am — a  very  busy 

day.     I  am  going   over  to-night,  to to  hear 

my  brother  preach  his  first  sermon  to-morrow." 

Here  was  a  new  unsettlement  for  the  quiet  old 
Quaker  lady  \  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  much  ad- 
monition— ill-suited  for  a  busy  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  the  impatient  spirit  of  one  on  the  eve  of  a  holi- 
day. So,  that  (not  to  emulate  her  tediousness,) 
Caution  eclipsed  Beneficence,  for  the  moment; 
and  seeing  that  there  was  no  opening  for  a  few 
quiet  admonitions  wherein  to  unburden  her  mind, 
she  submitted  to  be  fairly  swept  out  of  the  shop 
by  the  influx  of  sundry  traffickers  in  vanity  ;  and 
was  presently  sailing  down  the  sunny  side  of  the 
street,  in  as  deep  a  waking  dream  as  many  a 
sleeper  addicted  to  political  excitement  and  a  hire- 
ling ministry  ever  enjoys  in  his  slumber — anything 
rather  than  the  unfeeling  and  bloodless  automaton 
she  seemed.  Yet,  "  You  may  see  through  such 
a  statue  as  that  with  half  a  glance,"  is  a  remark 
the  Le  Grands  are  rather  fond  of  making  on  the 
Gotobeds. 

In  the  hurry  of  that  blissful  afternoon,  however 
poor  Martha  had  not  an  instant,  if  she  had  pos- 
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sessed  eve*  so  sprightly  a  will,  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  Mrs.  Gotobed.  She  would  not  have  liked,  it 
may  be,  to  have  been  cheated  of  the  feeling  of 
freedom—of  a  purpose  accomplished — whence  the 
old  lady's  deliberation  may  have  been,  in  reality, 
the  truest  kindness.  Other  matters,  of  more  con- 
sequence, however,  escaped  her  in  her  happiness. 
Prosperity,  it  seemed,  was  making  her  careless 
about  money.  That  odd  pound  had  somehow, 
been  spent  unwittingly — pari  in  a  tidy  new  prayer- 
book — part  in  a  fine  white  cambric  handkerchief, 
as  a  little  present,  by  way  of  a  crowning  surprise, 
to  her  reverend  brother.  And  it  was  not  till  her 
band-box  was  packed — and  herself  in  the  coach- 
office  yard — and  the  vehicle  was  horsed,  and  the 
impatient  cry  of  "Now,  ma'am,  inside  or  out- 
side?" resounded  in  her  confused  ears,  that  she 
recollected,  that  her  travelling  store  had  been 
only  just  enough  before  the  deficit,  and  that  she 
must  now,  somehow  or  other,  economize  it  out  of 
her  treat.  What  right  had  so  wretched  a  mana- 
ger to  set  out  on  a  holiday ! 

11  Give  up  the  excursion  !"  said  Caution  in  one 
ear.  "Goon!"  urged  Temptation  in  the  other. 
"  How  will  you  get  home?"  inquired  Reason — ; 
that  damper  in  the  guise  of  go-between,  so  valua- 
ble a  friend  when  active,  so  disheartening  a  kill- 
joy when  passive.  Meanwhile,  "  Come,  ma'am, 
come  !  we  can't  wait  for  you  all  night !"  added  a 
pressure  from  without  to  all  this  perplexity. 
Dizzy,  anxious,  full  of  self-reproach,  the  little 
woman  stumbled  into  the  dark  and  full  vehicle  to 
set  out  on  her  holiday-journey.  But  for  that 
alloy,  where  would  have  been  the  aching  weari- 
ness she  felt  in  every  limb  ? — where  the  fever  of 
spirits,  plaguing  her  in  the  midst  of  all  her  happy 
expectation  ?  With  that  pound  in  her  pocket,  she 
would  have  been  assured  that  Charles  would  he  as 
glad  to  see  her,  as  she  him.     Now  *  * 

The  Le  Grands  will  have  it  that  she  must  have 
been  ill  when  she  started  if  she  could  fidget  her- 
self so  about  a  paltry  twenty  shillings. 

Fretting  herself,  however,  into  a  fever,  sat 
poor  Martha — only  half  conscious  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  dark — only  half  able  to  profit  by 
comforts  which  are  not  vouchsafed  to  every  travel- 
ler. There  were  three  fellow-passengers ;  the 
night  was  warm — and  the  party  wakeful — and  the 
poor  traveller  was  rapidly  proceeding  on  the 
principle  of  Mrs.  Robin  Gray's  Jamie,  who  "  made 
his  crown  a  pound" — exaggerating  her  lost  sove- 
reign into  a  fortune,  when  she  was  roused  by  a 
sort  of  sour,  chirping  sound — not  conversation, 
though  partly  made  up  of  words ;  not  poetry, 
though  there  were  rhymes ;  not  music,  though  a 
sort  of  christianized  "  deep  deep  sea"  was  trace- 
able— but  a  traveller's  hymn,  executed  by  two 
wiry  treble  warblers,  and  much  praised  by  a  bass 
voice.  "  That  is  Lady  Hope's  favorite,  is  it  not, 
Miss  Anne?"  was  the  question  ; — "  Lady  Hope 
Brighton's;"  with  an  emphasis  poked  at  the 
stranger,  who  might  be  some  one  worth  impress- 
ing. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir.  Dear  Lady  Hope 
takes  little  part  in  our  music  ;  she  fears  its  dissi- 
pating effects  too  much !" 

"  An  excellent  woman,"  grudged  the  invisible 
bass  :  "  would  that  others  were  but  as  consistent 
in  their  reprehension  of  all  extravagance." 

Poor  Martha  sighed — this  was  aimed  at  her. 
Her  cheeks  would  never  be  cool  again — no,  not 
even  if  she  recollected  Mrs.  Gotobed's  face  as  she 
took  the  money.  *  *  Meanwhile  the 


trio  were  performing  an  anthem  in  praise  of  other 
of  Lady  Hope's  perfections.  "  Cold  meat  between 
the  services" — second  footman  discharged  for 
rambling  in  the  fields  on  a  Sunday  last  Junp — two 
charming  converted  heathen  at  Brighton  Haven — 
the  white  rose  Lady  Hope  had  given  out  of  her 
own  garden,  wvith  her  dear  humble  hands,  to  that 
William  Wrinkles  who  had  poisoned  his  first 
wife's  three  children,  and  who  in  prison,  thanks 
to,  &c,  &c,  had  become  an  eminent,  &c,  &c. — 
the  splendid  presents  she  had  made  {this  by  the 
female  voices  only)  to  that  fascinating  Mr.  Rossiter 
whom  she  was  bringing  forward.         *  * 

"  I  wish  he  may  be  worthy  of  her,"  replied  the 
bass,  "  if  she  does  marry  him.  The  lady  oppo- 
site will  excuse  my  acquainting  her  that  I  have 
corns !" 

"0,1  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Martha,  for  the 
moment  confused  out  of  all  care  about  her 
twenty  shillings  ;  "  I  did  not  know  I  touched  you, 
sir." 

"Marry   him!"  exclaimed    the    other  virgins 

with  a  sort  of  squall.    "  Dear  Lady  Hope  ! 

he  's   a  very   good   person a   very   handsome 

youth  ;  Clarissa,  I  always  said  so  !  But  there 
must  be  family,  if  you  please,  for  Lady  Hope, 
and  he  does  not  belong  to  respectable  people, 
even." 

"  Always  in  difficulties  they  are,"  chimed  in 
the  sympathetic  Clarissa ;  "  I  heard  him  say  so 
myself,  and  he  did  not  like  to  be  pressed  about 
them.  What  can,  dear  friends,  be  such  a  trial  as 
an  unregenerate  family?" 

The  poor  little  humpbacked  woman  was  back 
among  her  lost  shillings,  taking,  however,  a  cer- 
tain prayer-book  bound  in  black  morocco,  and  a 
certain  white  handkerchief,  by  the  way.  She  was 
feeling  sick,  giddy — anything  but  sure  that  she 
had  business  there — still  totally  unable  to  speak  up 
for  herself. 

"  Well,  Miss  Anne,"  yawned  the  basso,  "  but 
I  think  Lady  Hope  will  marry  him,  nevertheless. 
And  nothing  will  be  so  easy  as  for  her,  then,  to 
disconnect  him  from  his  family.  He  will  rise  in 
the  church,  their  evil  courses  be  forgotten,  or, 
who  knows?  (let  us  all  hope  charitable  things,) 
be  repented  of.  And  then,  I  dare  say,  Lady 
Hope  would  make  it  easy  for  them  to  leave  Eng- 
land. There  's  the  Protestant  settlement  at  Mouna 
Koa " 

"  But  she  has  not  got  him  yet!"  burst  from 
Miss  Clarissa,  with  rather  a  mundane  tartness  ; 
"  and  there  's  no  chance  of  his  family  repenting. 
They  are  in  an  awful  state,  sir.  You  shake  so, 
ma'am"  (to  Martha) — "  you  make  me  nervous. 
Coach  passengers  should  not  rock  so  back  and  for- 
wards. Come,  Anne,  as  no  one  wants  to  sleep, 
suppose  we  sing  '  The  Wandering  Sheep.'  "  And 
the  bleating  thereof  arose  past  the  power  of  Mar- 
tha's self-assertion  to  interrupt.  "  Who  could 
have  spoken  so  cruelly  of  her?  Mrs.  Gotobed, 
perhaps."  She  was  beginning  to  feel  as  if  her 
head  would  burst ;  that  must  be  with  sitting  in- 
side. She  oUght  to  have  studied  her  circum- 
stances better  ;  she  should  have  gone  on  the  top  : 
then  she  grew  faint,  forgetful  :  those  unfortunate 
twenty twen The  "  Sheep"  merci- 
fully was  encored  by  the  performers  ;  and  when 
the  canticle  stopped,  the  dull  sound  of  heavy,  hard 
breathing  was  to  be  heard.  "No  need  of  desig- 
nating what  sort  of  a  fellow-traveller  we  have," 
was  the  kind  Clarissa's  version  of  poor  Martha's 
snore   as  with   a  doxology  I  think   it  best  not 
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to  quote,  she,  too,  prepared  to  drop  off  for  the 
night ! 

Pass  their  dreams.  And  now,  from  the  helfry 
of  a  span  new  church,  as  trim  as  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  the  cruet-stand  order  of  architecture 
and  Roman  cement  can  make  it,  a  loud  clear  bell 
is  jangling,  in  a  tone  as  far  from  Papistry  as 
possible.  (Lady  Hope  had  presented  the  bell,  and 
bespoken  an  excess  of  Lutheranism  and  a  pinch  of 
John  Calvin  in  the  metal ;  and  printed  her  receipt 
under  the  symbolical  title  of  "Tinkling  Cym- 
bals.") Carriages  were  "cutting  in,"  much  as 
they  do  to  a  playhouse-door — that  is,  with  much 
wrangling  of  coachmen — and  bonnets  of  rainbow 
hues,  enough  to  have  shocked  Mistress  Gotobed 
into  a  shaking  palsy,  were  streaming  up  the  steps 
and  struggling  in  at  the  gallery-door.  And  there 
was  the  blind  organist,  with  a  green  shade  over 
his  eyes,  his  hands  practising  on  imaginary  keys 
as  he  came  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  Miss  Anne  and 
Miss  Clarissa,  a  tolerably  mature  pair  of  lilies, 
refreshed  with  the  morning  dew  of  an  ample  break- 
fast after  their  arrival.  And  there  came  the  new 
clergyman,  in  Lady  Hope  Brighton's  carriag-e, 
Lady  Hope  Brighton  leanhg  on  his  arm ;  Miss 
Clarissa  observing  the  while,  that  she  had  never 
seen  "  Lady  Hope  looking  so  far  from  well  as 
that  day."  And  there  were  two  very  tremulous 
damsels  in  serious  straw  bonnets,  with  very  round 
eyes,  and  very  red  cheeks,  who  were  not  afraid  to 
step  forward  and  beard  the  lion  of  the  day ;  "  one 
with  a  nosegay,  which  he  would  perhaps  be  kind 

enough  to  use  in  the  vestry  :"  the  other  with 

It  was  a  grand  day  for  Charles  Julius,  and  he 
behaved,  as  did  Lady  Penrhyn's  dog,  of  ballad 
memory,  "  beautifully  ;"  took  the  bouquet  with  a 
grave  sweetness  and  a  compassionate  smile  (aside) 
for  Lady  Hope's  private  benefit ;  and  was  about 
to  accept  the  prayer-book,  with  perhaps  a  word  or 
two,  to  afford  the  admiring  circle  a  foretaste  of  the 
"  milk  and  honey  tones"  they  had  been  promised, 
when  a  voice,  half  stifled  with  emotion,  behind 
him,  cried,  "  0  Charles  !  pray  use  mine  to-day  ;" 
and  turning,  adjured  by  a  dear  name,  which  even 
Lady  Hope  had  lately  deigned  to  learn — the 
solemn  cynosure  of  all  eyes  encountered  a  weary- 
looking,  hard-featured  woman,  plainly  dressed, 
who  was  struggling  forward  to  touch  the  hem  of 
his  garment,  in  a  condition  of  undeniable  excite- 
ment ! 

"  Poor  woman  !"  cried  he,  scarcely  vouchsafing 
a  look,  and  not  recognizing  a  voice  made  hoarse  by 
fatigue  and  strong  feeling  ;  "  1  can  do  nothing  for 
her  in  such  a  state." 

"  The  very  creature  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Clarissa, 
"  who  waked  us  up  at  the  last  stage,  when  the 
fat  man  got  in,  and  would  give  him  her  place,  and 
get  out  and  walk.  I  should  know  that  tippet  of 
hers  in  China.  I  told  you  what  she  was,  Anne, 
last  night."  And,  so  saying,  the  devout  pro- 
cession swept  in,  leaving  Martha  behind.  Her 
little  offering  had  dropped  on  a  tombstone,  and  she 
shrunk  to  the  ground  beside  it.  They  had  gone 
in,  and  he  had  not  spoken  to  her  ! 

Some  one  presently  came  and  bade  her  get  up. 
She  was  past  hearing  or  seeing  ;  and,  trying  to 
obey,  she  stumbled.  It  was  perceived  that  she 
was  very  ill ;  and  they  got  her  to  a  house  hard  by. 
She  would  tell  no  one  to  whom  she  belonged  ;  but 
a  child  presently  picked  up  the  neglected  prayer- 
book,  and  the  names  of  giver  and  object  were 
read  ;  and,  instead  of  going  to  Lady  Hope's  cold 
luncheon,   the   Reverend  Charles  Julius,    flushed 


with  emotions  of  a  thousand  kinds,  was,  neverthe- 
less, compelled,  on  issuing  from  church,  to  take 
his  place  beside  the  guardian  of  his  childhood. 
The — what  shall  we  say  1 — the  joy,  then,  of  that 
holiday  had  been  too  much  for  Martha's  overtasked 
frame,  and  overstretched  brain  ;  and  the  only 
articulate  words  she  was  ever  after  heard  to  utter 
were,  "I  shall  not  want  that  pound  to  take  me 
home."  Lady  Hope  wrote  a  tract  on  the  fearful 
consequences  of  Sunday  pleasuring ;  and  the 
Heats  and  the  Miss  Clarissas,  when  satisfied  that 
she  had  no  desire  of  putting  her  threatened  nup- 
tials into  execution,  at  least  with  the  brother  of  a 
milliner,  were  used  to  speak  of  the  end  of  Mar- 
tha's holiday,  as  a  fortunate  dispensation,  "  which 
separated  their  promising  young  minister  from  the 
snares  of  so  worthless  a  family." 

So  ended  (save  for  a  few  kind  words  from  Pris- 
cilla  Gotobed,  and  a  general  relaxation  in  the  mind 
of  that  good  woman  of  her  distrust  of  those  "  who 
are  beguiled  into  selling  finery")  the  two  journeys 
of  Martha  Rossiter. 


Paging  Machine. — A  machine  designed  to  page 
account  books  has  been  recently  patented  by  Mr. 
W.  Shaw,  of  Liverpool.  The  machine,  which 
occupies  a  space  less  than  three  feet  square,  is  so 
constructed  as  to  number  the  pages  of  a  book, 
whether  bound  or  unbound,  progressively,  from 
one  to  ten  thousand  ; — the  simple  movement  of  a 
lever  performing  the  combined  operations  of  taking 
'and  distributing  ink,  transferring  the  same  to  the 
figures,  making  the  impression,  and  changing  the 
figures  to  the  succeeding  number.  The  machine, 
it  should  be  remarked,  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
numbering  of  bank  notes,  railway  tickets,  &c. — 
Post. 

The  twenty-third  Annual  Congress  of  German 
Naturalists  will  assemble  at  Nuremberg,  on  the 
13th  of  October,  in  the  present  year,  and  continue 
its  sittings  for  three  weeks.  The  king  of  Bavaria 
has  placed  at  their  disposition  the  ground  floor  of 
the  palace  of  Nuremberg. — Athenmim. 

Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. — July  14. — A 
communication  was  received  from  M.  Fabre,  pro- 
posing the  use  of  the  spirit  obtained  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  wood  for  the  purpose  of  lighting.  He 
recommends  that  four  parts  of  this  spirit  should  be 
mixed  with  one  part  of  essence  of  turpentine. — lb. 

Volcanic  Eruption  in  the  Mediterranean. 
— Captain  Caithness,  of  the  ship  Victory,  bound  to 
Malta,  where  she  arrived  on  the  20th  of  June,  re- 
ports that  on  the  18th,  at  9  30  p.m.  (having  been, 
.from  observations  taken  by  two  chronometers,  in 
lat.  36°  40'  56"  and  long.  13°  44'  -36,)  both  the 
topgallant  mast  and  the  royal  mast  went  suddenly 
over  the  side,  as  if  by  the  effects  of  a  sudden  heavy 
squall,  though  there  was  not  at  the  time  the  least 
appearance  of  a  squall,  or  even  bad  weather  of  any 
kind.  At  half-past  eleven  it  came  on  to  blow  hard 
from  the  S.S.E.  to  S.E.,  and  all  hands  were  sent 
up  to  reef  the  topsails,  when  all  of  a  sudden  it  fell 
dead  calm,  and  the  crew,  as  well  aloft  as  on  deck, 
could  scarcely  breathe  from  the  sulphureous  exha- 
lations, dust  of  sulphur,  and  intense  heat  which 
prevailed.  The  ship  labored  considerably  all  the 
while,  and,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile, 
three  immense  balls  of  fire  were  seen  to  issue  from 
out  of  the  sea,  and  remained  visible  for  about  ten 
minutes.  Another  heavy  squall  shortly  after  came 
on  from  the  S.S.E. ,  and  soon  carried  the  ship  out 
of  the  hot,  into  a  cold  current  of  air. — lb. 
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Prom  Chambers'  Journal. 
HACKNEY-COACHES   AND    CABS. 

People  are  often  surprised  at  the  narrowness  of 
Some  of  the  thoroughfares  in  the  older  parts  of 
London,  so  inadequate  for  the  press  of  vehicles 
now  crowding  them,  without  knowing  that  they 
were  formed  before  coaches  came  into  general  use. 
Up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  street  accommoda- 
tion was  only  required  for  pedestrians  and  horse- 
men. Even  carts  were  little  used,  the  pack -saddle 
being  generally  preferred  for  the  transit  of  goods 
and  merchandize.  The  chief  highway  of  the  city 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  the  Thames, 
and  boats  were  the  principal  vehicles.  Upon  its 
banks  the  most  important  buildings,  whether  of  a 
public  or  private  nature,  were  constructed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  easy  access  to  them  which  the  river 
afforded.  Each  had  its  "  water-gate,"  its  collec- 
tion of  wherries  and  barges,  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  watermen  and  rowers,  for  the  same  purpose 
as  a  modern  great  man  keeps  horses,  carriages, 
and  grooms.  Theatres  and  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment were  for  the  same  reason  built  near  the 
stream ;  chiefly  on  its  southern  bank.  The 
Watermen's  Company  was  then  a  rich  and  pow- 
erful city  guild  ;  but  when  carriages  were  intro- 
duced into  England,  its  profits  and  influence  were 
greatly  diminished,  and  one  of  the  body,  John 
Taylor,  commonly  called  the  "  water-poet,"  be- 
wailed the  decline  of  his  calling  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  The  World  Runs  on  Wheels."  He  did 
not  inveigh  against  coaches  belonging  to  persons 
of  quality,  "  but  only  against  the  caterpillar  swarm 
of  hirelings.  They  have  undone  my  poor  trade 
whereof  I  am  a  member."  He  maintains  that  the 
hired  carriages  "  have  so  overrun  the  land,  that 
we  can  get  no  living  upon  the  water ;  for  I  dare 
truly  affirm,  that  every  day  in  any  term,  especially 
if  the  court  be  at  Whitehall,  they  do  rob  us  of  our 
livings,  and  carry  five  hundred  and  sixty  fares 
daily  from  us."  This  exact  numeration  of  the 
number  of  passengers  is  probably  founded  on  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  number  of  vehicles  then  let 
out. 

The  history  of  London  hackney-carriages  may 
be  said  to  commence  in  1634.  "  Gossip"  Gerard, 
then  writing  to  Lord  Strafford,  says,  "I  cannot 
omit  to  mention  any  new  thing  that  comes  up 
amongst  us,  though  never  so  trivial :  here  is  one 
Captain  Baily,  he  hath  been  a  sea-captain,  but 
now  lives  on  the  land,  about  this  eity,  where  he 
tries  experiments.  He  hath  erected,  according  to 
his  ability,  some  four  hackney-coaches,  put  his 
men  in  livery,  and  appointed  them  to  stand  at  the 
May-pole  in  the  Strand,  giving  them  instructions 
at  what  rates  to  carry  men  into  several  parts  of  the 
town,  where  all  day  they  may  be  bad.  Other 
hackneymen  seeing  this  way,  they  flocked  to  the 
same  place,  and  perform  their  journeys  at  the  same 
rate  ;  so  that  sometimes  there  are  twenty  of  them 
together,  which  disperse  up  and  down,  that  they 
and  others  are  to  be  had  everywhere,  as  watermen 
are  to  be  had  by  the  waterside.  Everybody  is 
much  pleased  with  it."  This  sort  of  rivalry 
amongst  the  hackneymen  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  productive  of  similar  inconvenience  to 
that  arising  from  the  recent  introduction  of  omni- 
buses, as  mentioned  in  our  former  article,  and  in 
1635  a  proclamation  was  issued  "  to  prohibit  all 
hackney-coaches  to  pass  up  and  down  in  London 
streets."  Fifteen  years  later,  another  proclama- 
tion forbade  hackney-coaches  to  course  "  into  the 


streets  or  to  stand  to  be  hired."  In  spite  of  this 
regal  mandate,  Pepys  records  in  his  Diary  of  1660, 
"  that  he  got  a  coach  to  carry  him  home  on  the 
very  day  the  proclamation  was  to  take  effect." 
The  vehicle  of  that  day  was  very  narrow,  and  the 
driver  rode  on  one  of  the  horses  as  a  postilion. 
As  the  streets  widened  after  the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don, so  the  dimensions  of  coaches  were  increased, 
and  the  coachman  sat  on  a  box.  "  This  was  a 
thing  for  use,"  .says  Mr.  Knight  in  his  London, 
".not  for  finery.  Here,  or  in  a  leather  pouch  ap- 
pended to  it,  the  careful  man  carried  a  hammer, 
pincers,  nails,  ropes,  and  other  appliances  in  case 
of  need  ;  and  the  hammer-cloth  was  devised  to 
conceal  these  necessary  but  unsightly  remedies  for 
broken  wheels  and  shivered  panels."  The  procla- 
mation of  1660  had  been  found  so  unworkable, 
that,  in  the  veTy  next  year,  we  find  hackney- 
coaches,  to  the  number  of  400,  allowed  by  law  to 
ply  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  the  proprietors  being 
obliged  to  pay  to  government  £5  a-year,  as  a 
license  for  each  vehicle.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
the  use  of  these  conveyances  increased  in  near 
proportion  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  London 
population.  In  the  year  1694,  the  number  of 
licenses  was  extended  to  700  coaches.  Twenty 
years  later,  a  hundred  more  were  added  :  and  in  the 
year  1768,  1000  hackney-carriages  were  allowed 
to  stand  for  hire  in  the  streets  of  London,  175  of 
which  only  were  suffered  to  ply  on  Sundays.  By 
a  later  act  (8th  George  HI.,  cap.  24,)  a  commis- 
sion was  formed  to  manage  metropolitan  hackney- 
coaches,  and  to  receive  the  duties.  They  also 
appointed  coach-stands,  and  men  to  water  the 
horses  at  each  of  them.  Some  of  the  regulations 
imposed  on  the  drivers  evince  the  aristocratic  pre- 
judices of  our  ancestors :  one  clause  in  the  act 
makes  a  hackney-coachman  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
£5  for  "  not  giving  way  to  persons  of  quality  and 
gentlemen's  coaches." 

The  limitation  of  the  number  of  hackney-coaches 
made  that  branch  of  trade  a  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  vehicles,  and  although 
the  law  restrained  their  charges  to  fixed  rates,  yet 
it  could  not.  prevent  the  incivility  of  the  persons 
they  employed.  Secure  from  competition,  they 
seemed  to  treat  their  customers  as  if  they  did 
them  a  favor  by  driving  them. 

Hackney-carriages  of  the  old  school,  which  kept 
a  monopolizing  existence  up  to  the  year  1823.  were 
divided  into  two  classes — the  coach,  and  the 
"  charrot"  or  chariot.  The  former  was  a  lumber- 
ing second-hand  article,  in  some  cases  half  a  cen- 
tury old,  most  of  its  services  having  been  previ- 
ously given  to  some  nobleman's  or  gentleman's 
family.  Discarded  by  its  first  master  as  unfit  for 
further  use,  it  was  bought  by  the  proprietor  of  a 
"plate;"  that  is,  the  piece  of  painted  tin  on 
which  was  embossed  the  number  of  his  hackney 
license.  The  vehicle  was  restrained  by  law  to 
hold  no  more  than  four  persons  ;  but  on  a  dark 
night,  when  informers  might  find  it  difficult  to  ply 
their  calling  successfully,  it  was  sometimes  made 
to  hold  six  persons,  or  even  a  seventh  on  the  box. 
The  "charrot"  had  no  double  seat,  consequently 
it  was  only  calculated  for  two  sitters.  Though 
both  sorts  of  vehicles  were  drawn  by  two  horses, 
vehicular  motion  of  every  sort  was,  while  they 
were  in  fashion,  much  slower  than  at  present.  A 
hackney-coach  stand  presented  a  picture  of  perfect 
repose.  The  horses  stood  motionless,  and  were 
either  fast  asleep,  like  their  master  on  the  box,  or 
stood  quietly  munching  chopped  hay  out  of  nose- 
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bags  suspended  from  their  heads.  The  coachman 
sat  under  the  weight  of  a  heavily-caped  **  box"* 
coat,  either  in  a  state  of  profound  reflection  or  of 
nodding  somnolency.  When,  therefore,  any  one 
wanted  his  services,  it  was  necessary  to  bawl  with 
might  and  main  ;  but  as  that  very  often  proved 
ineffectual,  the  attendant "  waterman"  of  the  stand 
was  often  obliged  to  use  active  measures  to  wake 
him.  Having  recovered  from  his  reverie,  or  his 
nap,  the  driver  slowly  rolled  himself  off  his  seat, 
and,  assisted  by  the  waterman,  removed  the  nose- 
bags, or  awoke  the  horses,  and  dragged  them  by 
the  head-gear  to  the  side  of  the  pavement ;  the 
door-steps  were  then  leisurely  unfolded,  and  the 
"  fare,"  or  passenger,  helped  in.  If  the  animals 
were  thought  to  want  water,  a  few  minutes  were 
occupied  in  giving  it  to  them,  and  after  the  coach- 
man had  handed  the  waterman  his  "rent" — a 
perquisite  of  one  halfpenny,  receivable  every  time 
a  coach  left  the  stand — the  wheels  were  made  to 
revolve  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour. 
So  notoriously  slow  were  the  motions  of  these 
vehicles,  that  when  a  coachman  of  extraordinary 
activity  carried  his  enterprise  so  far  as  to  solicit 
custom  by  saying  to  a  passer-by,  "  Coach,  sir?" 
the  reply  frequently  was,  "  No,  thank  you — I  am 
in  a  hurry." 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  London  public 
suffered  from  the  surliness  and  inactivity  of  the 
hackney-coach  fraternity,  well  knowing  that  for 
years  a  light  and  commodious  sort  of  vehicle  had 
plied  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  to  the  great  accom- 
modation of  its  inhabitants.  These  were  called 
cabriolets  de  place,  of  which  so  long  ago  as  1813 
no  fewer  than  1150  existed.  Efforts  were,  it  is 
true,  made  by  one  or  two  private  individuals  to 
introduce  them  into  London  ;  but  without  effect. 
Their  scheme  was  stopped  at  the  outset,  for  they 
could  not  get  licenses.  With  that  reverence  for 
"vested  rights"  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
official  operations  in  England,  the  hackney-coach 
commissioners  thought  it  would  be  unjust  that 
each  London  proprietor — who  had  bought  his 
licenses  with  the  express  understanding  that  he 
should  only  have  a  certain  number  of  rivals — 
should  suffer  by  the  introduction  of  others.  At 
last,  in  the  year  1823,  two  resolute  individuals, 
Messrs.  Bradshaw  and  Rotch,  the  latter  a  member 
of  parliament,  caused,  we  believe,  eight  cabriolets 
to  be  built ;  and  after  some  hard  fighting  with  the 
commissioners  in  Essex  street,  they  procured 
licenses.  From  that  day  the  sun  of  hackney-coach 
prosperity  declined.  The  new  vehicles  were  ex- 
actly suited  to  persons  for  whom  the  old  coaches 
were  quite  unavailable — namely,  those  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  hurry.  They  were  hooded 
chaises,  drawn  by  one  sound,  fast-trotting  horse, 
and  driven  by  an  active  man  in  livery,  who  sat 
beside  his  passenger,  there  being  no  room  for  a 
separate  driving-box.  They  were  capable  of  hold- 
ing only  one  person,  but  him  they  carried  at  fares 
one  third  lower  than  those  of  the  original  vehi- 
cles. 

The  old  Jehus  presented  a  slow,  heavy,  ill- 
arranged  opposition  to  these  cabriolets ;  they 
bribed  the  "  watermen"  not  to  let  them  have  good 
places  on  the  stands  ;  and  when  one  of  them  was 
accosted  by  a  customer,  the  whole  rank  or  row  of 
coaches  moved  off  the  stand  to  entice  away  the 
"  fare  ;"  but  the  "  cab"  always  got  to  the  passen- 
ger first,  with  whom  it  was  driven  off  before  the 
hinder-wheels  of  some  of  its  rivals  had  begun  to 
move.  The  number  of  cabs  increased,  much  to 
the  detriment  of  the  coach-proprietors'  "  vested 


rights,"  and  they  appealed  to  the  commissioners, 
who  kindly  augmented  the  number  of  hackney- 
coach  licenses  to  1200,  restricting  those  of  cabs  to 
sixty- five,  and  thus  stood  the  statistics  of  the  Lon- 
don hackney-trade  up  to  the  year  1832. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  found  that  the  one-horse 
vehicles  were  capable  of  affording  a  much  greater 
amount  of  accommodation  than  their  then  con- 
struction furnished,  and  variously-shaped  carriages 
were  invented  to  hold  more  than  one  person. 
The  first  improvement  consisted  of  making  a  driv- 
ing-seat over  the  right  wheel,  so  as  to  leave  room 
under  the  hood  for  two  passengers ;  then  came 
box-cabs,  back-door  cabs,  four-wheel  cabs,  and, 
last  of  all,  "  Broughams"  and  Hansom's  patent 
cabs,  which  seem  to  have  taken  a  stand  as  the 
favorites  with  their  proprietors  and  the  public. 
In  1832,  every  restriction  as  to  the  number  of 
hackney-carriages  being  removed  by  a  new  act  of 
parliament,*  one-horse  vehicles  of  all  the  shapes 
and  descriptions  we  have  enumerated  above,  be- 
sides a  great  many  more,  suddenly  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  streets  of  London  ;  and  most  of 
the  old  drivers,  with  their  lumbering  coaches  and 
superannuated  horses,  were  gradually  starved  off 
the  stands.  What  has  become  of  them  no  one 
can  tell  ;  they  were  too  bigoted  and  inactive  to 
become  cabmen  ;  and  those  who  were  not  prudent 
enough  to  save  up  a  "  bit  of  money"  during  their 
days  of  prosperity,  most  likely  ended  them  in  the 
workhouses  of  their  respective  parishes.  Their 
downfall  was  but  little  regretted.  But  they  have 
not  been  wholly  banished  from  the  streets  :  "  not 
quite  two  hundred" — according  to  the  information 
we  received  from  the  registrar  of  licenses — still 
creep  about  London,  and  earn  a  scanty  livelihood 
for  themselves  and  broken-down  cattle ;  while 
during  the  year  which  ended  on  the  4th  of  last 
January,  there  were  cabs  daily  driving  about 
London,  in  flourishing  prosperity,  to  the  number 
of  2400. 

In  viewing  the  moral  statistics  of  the  London 
hackney-coach  trade,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that, 
in  the  aggregate,  the  character  of  the  drivers  was 
not  improved  by  the  change.  The  old  "  Jarvies," 
as  they  were  called  by  their  familiars,  were,  it  is 
true,  a  tiresome,  surly  race  ;  but  they  possessed  a 
slow-going,  rugged  respectability,  which  cannot 
be  overlooked  when  a  comparison  is  made  between 
them  and  their  successors.  Firstly,  they  never 
raced  in  the  streets  ;  and  although  this  merit  is 
much  diminished  when  we  remember  the  age  of 
their  horses  and  the  weight  of  their  vehicles — yet 
elderly  people,  who  now  walk  about  London  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  being  knocked  down  by  some 
recklessly-driven  cab,  cannot  but  look  back  upon 
the  hackney-coach  times  with  regret.  Again,  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  they  were  more  honest ;  and 
this  is  partly  proved  by  some  facts  which  we  have 
learnt  concerning  the  restoration  of  lost  property 
by  that  fraternity.  It  frequently  happens  that 
passengers  leave  articles  in  the  vehicles  they 
have  hired,  and  the  restoration  of  such  waifs  and 
strays  entirely  depends  upon  the  honesty  of  the 
coachman.  Since  1822,  a  rule  has  existed  by 
which,  when  anything  is  found  in  a  coach,  the 
driver  is  bound  to  deposit  it  with  the  registrar  of 
licenses,  that  the  losers  may  know  where  to  apply 
for  it.  It  is  then  restored,  upon  payment  of  a 
small  fee  for  the  driver's  time  and  trouble  in  bring- 
ing it.  During  four  years  and  a  half  after  this 
regulation  was  made,  property  was  brought  into 
the  office  of  the  estimated  value  of  .£45,000, 
*  1st  William  IV.,  cap.  32. 
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and  not  many  applications  for  lost  articles  were 
made  over  and  above  the  number  of  articles  re- 
stored. All,  or  nearly  all  this  honesty,  must  be 
put  down  to  the  credit  of  the  old  coachmen,  for 
cabs  had  but  just  been  introduced.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  account  received  from  the  present  offi- 
cials of  the  hackney-carriage  registrary  wears  a 
very  different  complexion.  We  were  told  that, 
although  upon  an  average  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
hundred  ''  strays"  were  deposited  in  the  office 
during  the  past  year,  they  were  all  of  small 
value  ;  that  applications  for  at  least  fourteen  times 
the  number  were  made  ;  and  that  a  number  of 
things  at  least  ten  times  greater  are  actually  lost 
in  cabs  than  are  brought  to  the  office  to  be  re- 
stored. 

The  pecuniary  relations  of  cabmen  and  their 
masters  are  fortunately  singular  in  this  country. 
It  appears  that  the  masters  have  no  chance  of 
being  honestly  dealt  with,  if  they  were  to  pay 
wages  to  their  servants.  They  therefore  lend 
out  the  vehicles  and  horses  at  a  fixed  sum  per 
day ;  or  rather  the  men  are  expected  to  bring 
home  the  stipulated  amount.  Sometimes,  in  the 
dull  season,  they  beg  off  for  less,  but  it  was  re- 
marked to  us  by  the  manager  of  the  largest  estab- 
lishment of  cabs  in  London,  that,  let  the  town 
be  ever  so  full,  or  the  season  ever  so  prosperous, 
they  never  produce  more  than  the  fixed  amount,  so 
as  to  make  up  for  former  deficiencies.  One  mas- 
ter tried  the  experiment  of  trusting  to  his  men's 
honor,  and  paying  them  in  wages  of  a  guinea  per 
week  each.  During  the  second  week  circum- 
stances came  to  his  knowledge  which  induced  him 
to  reduce  the  stipend  to  ten  shillings.  The  week 
after,  he  found  he  could  not  carry  on  his  business 
profitably  and  pay  his  men  more  than  five  shil- 
lings per  week.  On  the  fourth  week  he  paid 
them — like  other  cab-masters — nothing  ;  for  by 
this  time  experience  taught  him  that  they  ab- 
stracted his  profits,  and  pocketed  the  wages  be- 
sides. Still,  with  the  arrangement  universally 
adopted,  the  masters  seem  generally  satisfied. 

Though  gradually  improving,  the  character  of 
the  modern  hackney-carriage  driver  does  not  yet 
stand  high.  It  must  be  owned  that,  before  being 
restrained  by  the  registration  act  alluded  to  in 
our  previous  article,  the  cabman  was  a  far  from 
pleasant  person  to  deal  with.  His  faults  were  the 
very  reverse  of  those  of  the  more  patriarchal  coach- 
men ;  they  were  active  vices,  such  as  furious 
driving,  overcharging,  and  volubility  in  abuse, 
should  a  dispute  arise.  The  personal  licensing 
and  badge  system  has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect 
not  only  upon  omnibus  drivers  and  conductors, 
but  upon  hackney-carriage  drivers.  They  have 
become  of  late  infinitely  more  civil  in  their  de- 
meanor and  moderate  in  their  demands  than  they 
were  before  the  act  came  into  operation. 

A  recent  official  report  declares,  that  during  the 
past  two  years  a  decided  moral  reformation  has 
taken  place  amongst  them.  Many  of  the  cabmen 
are  known  to  be  regular  visitors  to  a  place  of 
worship  on  Sundays,  while  others  attend  a  school 
opened  for  their  especial  advantage.  Some  have 
given  up  driving  cabs  on  Sundays,  the  better  to 
observe  the  Sabbath.  What  we  learnt  at  the 
registrar's  office,  tells  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
whole  body  : — In  1844,  out  of  the  8492  drivers, 
conductors,  &c,  who  applied  for  a  renewal  of 
their  licenses,  only  42  lost  them  from  bad  con- 
duct. 

The  average  produce  of  each  hackney-carriage 


to  the  proprietor  may  be  about  ten  shillings  and 
sixpence  a-day,  to  which,  if  about  three-and-six- 
pence  be  added  for  cash  appropriated  by  the  dri- 
vers in  lieu  of  wages,  the  amount  per  diem  is 
raised  to  fourteen  shillings.  Hence  we  may  con- 
clude that  there  is  spent  daily  by  the  London 
public  for  coach  and  cab  hire  .£1715,  and  yearly 
almost  £800,000.  The  cash  annually  circulated 
by  all  the  metropolitan  hired  carriages,  including 
omnibuses,  exceeds  therefore  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  ! 

We  may  conclude  by  a  recapitulation.  During 
the  year  ending  in  May,  1844,  there  were  licensed 
1854  conductors,  1740  drivers  of  stage-coaches, 
besides  4627  drivers  of  hackney-carriages,  and 
371  "  watermen,"  or  attendants  of  130  coach- 
stands  ;  in  all  8592  individuals.  In  the  year 
ending  4th  of  January,  1845,  there  plied  in  the 
streets  of  London  1472  stage-carriages — 50  only 
of  which  travelled  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
metropolitan  police — and  2450  hackney-carriages, 
all  of  which  were  cabs,  except  not  quite  200  :  in 
all  3922  vehicles. 


Mosaics. — The  French  journals  give  accounts, 
from  Lyons,  of  three  mosaics  discovered  at  A  use, 
in  addition  to  the  fine  one  found  there  in  1844. 
These  later  ones  are  only  partly  uncovered  as  yet ; 
but  sufficiently  so  to  indicate  their  entire  design  to 
a  commission  of  savans  and  artists  who  visited 
them,  from  Lyons,  some  days  ago.  The  lateral 
mosaics  consist  of  geometrical  ornaments,  com- 
posed of  cubes  in  black  and  white  marble,  and  ex- 
hibiting remarkable  variety  and  elegance  of  forms. 
The  central  mosaic  was  the  object  of  great  admi- 
ration. The  utmost  luxury  of  decoration — colors 
of  extreme  beauty  and  designs  infinitely  varied — 
have  been  expended  on  it.  Figures  of  fishes, 
birds  of  many  kinds,  dolphins,  fruits,  vases  of 
antique  form,  &c,  are  multiplied  over  its  surface 
— and  "  might  serve,"  it  is  observed,  "  as  mag- 
nficent  models  for  the  ornamental  painters"  of 
France.  Sketches  of  some  of  these  ornaments 
were  made,  for  the  purpose  of  being  transmitted  to 
the  minister  whose  department  has  charge  of  the 
arts  and  monuments  of  the  kingdom. 

Malleable  Glass. — The  Mercure  Segusien 
speaks  of  a  marvellous  invention  which  has  come 
to  light  within  the  walls  of  Saint-Etienne — the 
production  of  a  sort  of  glass  as  malleable  when 
cold  as  while  red-hot.  The  Moniteur  des  Arts 
says,  in  reporting  it : — "  This  new  metal,  which, 
ere  long,  will  be  of  more  value  than  gold,  and 
which  the  inventor  has  called  Silicon,  is  of  a  white 
color,  very  sonorous,  and  as  brilliant  and  trans- 
parent as  crystal.  It  can  be  obtained,  with  equal 
ease,  opaque  or  colored  ;  combines  with  various 
substances,  and  some  of  these  combinations  pro- 
duce shades  of  extraordinary  beauty.  It  is  with- 
out smell — very  ductile,  very  malleable;  and 
neither  air  nor  acids  affect  it.  It  can  be  blown 
like  glass,  melted,  or  stretched  out  into  long; 
threads  of  perfect  regularity.  It  is  very  hard,. 
very  tough,  and  possesses  the  qualities  of  molten> 
steel  in  the  very  highest  degree,  without  requir- 
ing to  be  tempered  by  the  existing  process,  which,, 
as  is  well  known,  offers  no  certainty — while  the- 
result  of  the  new  method  is  sure."  *  *  *  A 
variety  of  objects  have  been  manufactured  with* 
this  silicon  ;  which  are  about  to  be  submitted  to> 
public  exhibition  on  the  Place  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  at  Saint-Etienne. 
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THE  LONGEST  LADDER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

On  approaching:  the  roads  of  James-Town,  in 
the  island  of  St.  Helena,  your  attention  is  attracted 
by  an  enormous  ladder,  that  extends  from  the  town 
beneath  to  a  fort  directly  over  the  town,  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  800  feet  high.  On  inquiry,  I  found 
that  sentinels  were  placed  both  below  and  above, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  one  ascending 
or  descending  without  an  order  from  the  town 
major.  This  regulation  was  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  accidents,  attended  with 
fatal  consequences,  that  had  occurred.  Together 
with  a  companion,  after  dinner,  I  rambled  down  to 
the  guard-house,  and  having  found  the  town  major 
there,  we  obtained  an  order  to  permit  our  ascent. 
The  ladder  is  composed  of  steps  more  than  three 
feet  in  width,  and  some  four  inches  in  breadth, 
firmly  fastened  in  sides  of  great  strength.  On 
either  side  is  a  hand-rail  of  such  a  width  that  you 
can  conveniently  lay  a  hand  on  either  side.  The 
steps  are  upward  of  18  inches  apart,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  much  decayed.  At  regular  dis- 
tances are  small  seats  for  resting  places.  On  one 
side,  without  the  ladder,  a  description  of  slide  has 
been  formed,  along  which  pulleys  are  fixed,  for  the 
purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  raising  anything  from 
the  town  beneath,  or  lowering  from  the  fort  above. 
The  face  of  the  hill,  against  which  the  ladder  is 
erected,  is  extremely  steep,  so  as  utterly  to  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  any  ascent  without  artificial 
means ;  in  places  there  are  perfect  precipices,  the 
rocks  completely  overhanging.  At  the  bottom  we 
found  no  sentry,  and  so  proceeded  to  ascend  at 
once,  but  had  not  attained  above  the  height  of  one 
hundred  feet  when  we  heard  a  voice  hailing  us, 
and  perceived  a  sentry  calling  on  us  to  return,  who 
in  his  walk  had  been  concealed  from  us  when 
below  by  an  intervening  projection.  Down  we  had 
to  go,  and  having  shown  our  pass,  and  satisfied 
the  Cerberus,  commenced  our  ascent  again.  At 
first  we  proceeded  rapidly,  but  soon  found  that  not 
to  answer,  the  height  of  each  step  causing  con- 
siderable exertion.  More  slowly  then  we  moved 
along,  attained  the  third  resting  place,  where  we 
seated  ourselves  and  turned  round  to  view  the 
town  beneath,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  confined 
situation,  cowering,  as  it  were,  between  the  two 
mighty  hills  that  seemed  to  press  it  on  either  side. 
Aloft  we  turned  our  eyes,  anxiously  wishing  our- 
selves at  the  top,  but  we  had  the  best  part  of  the 
ascent  yet  to  accomplish,  and  to  our  task  once 
more  we  went.  As  we  attained  a  greater  height, 
we  found  the  steps  getting  more  and  more  out  of 
repair,  in  some  places  two  or  three  steps  together 
broken,  so  that  we  had  to  clamber  up  the  best  way 
we  could.  On,  on  we  went,  with  alternate  rests  ; 
the  town,  the  bay  and  shipping  beneath  gradually 
I  became  more  minute,  the  moving  bodies  seeming 
almost  mites.  When  we  reached  within  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  top,  the  unusual  fatigue  almost 
overpowered  us — the  dizzy  height  so  affected  us 
lhat  we  felt  as  if  we  could  scarce  preserve  our- 
selves from  falling;  yet  we  persevered,  and  did 
succeed  in  reaching  the  top.  A  moment  later  one 
Ihuman  being  would  have  passed  into  another 
rworld.  My  companion,  who  was  before  me,  had 
■scarce  passed  the  gate  at  the  top,  when  he  fainted, 
•completely  overcome  ;  and  he  afterward  declared 
•to  me,  that  for  the  last  hundred  feet  or  so,  nothing 
(prevented  his  physical  energies  from  being  over- 
come by  the  fatigue  and  the  position  he  was  in, 
hut  the  immediate  prospect  of  reaching  a  place  of 


safety.  Many  lives  have  been  lost  on  this  ladder, 
particularly  those  of  passengers,  whom  curiosity 
induced  to  attempt  the  ascent.  The  artillerymen 
and  garrison  of  the  fort  are  not  (however  used  to 
going  up  and  down)  exempt  from  casualties ;  and 
it  was  only  the  very  week  before  my  visit  to  St. 
Helena,  that  an  artilleryman  was  killed,  in  at- 
tempting to  descend  the  ladder  against  time  for  a 
wager.  Ladder-Hill  fort  completely  hangs  over 
the  bay  ;  it  is  of  great  strength,  and  commands  the 
roadstead  beneath.  In  the  batteries  are  mounted 
generally  eighteen  twenty-four  and  thirty-two 
pounders,  but  there  are  some  few  e;uns  of  a  larger 
calibre.  A  singular  accident  happened  a  few  years 
previous  on  this  battery.  A  passenger  from  one 
of  the  ships  in  the  bay  had  ascended  to  the  fort, 
and  looking  from  the  ramparts  of  one  of  the  bat- 
teries, perceived  his  vessel  beneath,  and  thought 
he  could  reach  her  with  a  stone  ;  but  in  his  attempt 
to  do  so  overbalanced  himself,  and  fell  from  the 
awful  height,  being  dashed  literally  to  pieces  in 
the  fall.  After  passing  an  hour  at  the  fort,  we 
descended,  but  by  the  road,  which  is  cut  in  a 
zig-zag  manner  in  the  side  of  the  hills. — From 
"Reminiscences  of  a  Nine  Years'1  Travel"  in  tlie 
Liverpool  Times. 

From  the  Platte  (Mo.)  Argus  of  Aug.  2d. 
OREGON. 
LETTER    FROM    PETER    H.    BURNET,  ESQ. 

The  following  letter  was  received  yesterday  by 
a  citizen  of  this  county,  from  Mr.  Burnet,  by  the 
way  of  Oahua,  and  forwarded  by  the  American 
consul.  The  details  will  be  deemed  interesting  by 
his  old  friends  and  neighbors,  and  are  indeed  of 
importance  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  Oregon. 

Falatine  Plains,  Oregon,  Nov.  4,  1844. 

*  *  *  The  emigrants  are  now  daily  arriving, 
and  will  all  be  here  in  a  few  weeks  at  farthest, 
and  I  expect  to  receive  other  letters  and  papers, 
which  I  am  informed  are  on  the  way.  I  have  now 
an  opportunity  to  write  a  hasty  letter,  as  one  of 
H.  B.  Co.'s  ships,  the  Columbia,  leaves  Vancou- 
ver in  a  few  days,  for  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Our  country  is  most  beautiful,  fertile  and  well 
watered,  with  the  most  equable  and  pleasant  cli- 
mate. Our  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
the  country  is  making  great  progress  in  wealth 
and  refinement.  I  have  never  yet  before  seen  a 
population  so  industrious,  sober  and  honest  as  this. 
I  know  many,  very  many  young  men,  who  were 
the  veriest  vagabonds  in  the  states,  who  are  here 
respectable  and  doing  exceedingly  well.  Our 
crops  the  past  year  (1844)  have  been  most  boun- 
tiful, and  we  have  not  only  a  full  supply  of  wheat 
for  our  consumption,  but  a  large  quantity  for  ex- 
portation. Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised 
here,  which  are  never  fed  or  sheltered.  Many 
men  have  from  three  to  four  hundred  head  of 
cattle.  Sheep  can  be  had  here  in  any  desirable 
number,  as  the  H.  B.  Company  have  a  large  flock, 
and  many  private  individuals  have  them. 

Ere  this  reaches  you  perhaps  you  will  have 
learned  that  we  have  a  regular  government  in 
most  successful  operation  in  Oregon.  When  I 
first  reached  this  region,  about  a  year  ago,  I 
thought  any  attempt  at  organization  might  be  pre- 
mature. I  had  not,  however,  been  here  long, 
before  I  was  convinced  that  a  government  of  some 
kind  was  inevitable.     It  grew  out  of  stern,  inevita- 
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He  necessity.  Our  commercial  and  business  tran- 
sactions were  considerable.  Difficulties  were  daily 
occurring  between  individuals  in  relation  to  their 
"claims;"  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  were 
daily  devoured,  an.d  helpless  orphans  plundered ; 
crimes  were  committed,  and  the  base  and  unprin- 
cipled, the  reckless  and  turbulent  were  hourly 
trampling  upon  the  rights  of  the  honest  and  peace- 
able. A.  civilized  population,  numerous  as  we 
were,  could  not  exist  without  government.  The 
thing  was  impossible.  We,  therefore,  organized 
a  government  of  our  own. 

We  had  no  money,  no  means — T  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature.  I  had  most  of  the  business  to 
do.  We  passed  a  tax-bill,  appointed  an  assessor, 
and  permitted  every  man  not  to  pay  a  tax,  if  he 
chose  so  to  do,  but  if  he  did  not  pay,  being  able, 
we  debarred  him  from  suing  in  the  courts  as  plain- 
tiff. At  the  same  time  we  passed  acts  to  protect 
all  bond  fide  settlers  in  their  claims  to  the  amount 
of  640  acres.  The  tax-bill  operated  like  a  charm. 
Nearly  all  the  whole  population  paid  without  hesi- 
tation. We  selected  a  tall  East  Tennesseean, 
Joseph  L.  Meek,  for  our  sheriff.  He  had  been  in 
the  mountains  with  William  L.  Sublette  for  eight 
or  ten  years,  is  exceedingly  good  humored,  very 
popular,  and  as  brave  as  Julius  Caesar.  The  very 
first  warrant  he  had  delivered  to  him,  was  issued 
for  the  apprehension  of  a  very  quarrelsome  and 
turbulent  man,  who  resisted  Meek  with  a  broad- 
axe,  but  Meek,  presenting  a  cocked  pistol,  took 
the  fellow  nolens  volens.  The  next,  and  only  case 
of  serious  resistance  to  our  laws,  was  on  the  part 
of  Joel  Turnham,  of  Mo.,  son  of  May  Turnham, 
of  Clay  county.  He  had  assaulted  an  individual, 
and  a  warrant  was  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
Turnham  was  himself  constable,  and  John  Ed- 
monds was  deputized  to  arrest  him.  Turnham 
resisted  with  a  large  butcher's  knife,  but  Edmonds 
had  a  pistol  with  six  barrels  well  charged.  He 
shot  Turnham  four  times,  the  last  ball  entering 
above  the  temple,  when  he  immediately  expired. 
These  are  all  the  obstructions  to  the  administration 
of  justice  we  have  had,  and  in  Edmonds'  case,  he 
was  fully  justifiable  in  killing  Turnham,  even  if 
he  had  no  warrant,  as  T.  assaulted  him  first,  and 
pursued  him  with  great  violence  to  the  last. 

We  have  now  five  counties,  and  two  terms  of 
the  Circuit  Court  in  each  county  in  every  year. 
We  have  but  one  judge,  who  discharges  the  duty 
of  probate  judge,  chancellor,  and  what  not ;  in 
fact  we  have  only  as  yet  circuit  courts  and  justices 
of  the  peace.  Our  government  was  intended  only 
as  provisional,  to  exist  until  some  regular  govern- 
ment could  be  established.  We  adopted  the  statute 
laws  of  Iowa,  where  applicable  to  our  condition 
and  not  modified  by  our  legislature. 

We  are  now  waiting  most  anxiously  for  the 
result  of  Pakenham's  mission,  and  if  the  two  gov- 
ernments have  not  settled  the  question  between 
them,  the  moment  that  fact  is  known,  there  will 
be  one  universal  movement  made.  A  regular 
convention  will  be  held  and  a  constitution  adopted, 
(republican  no  doubt,)  and  an  independent  govern- 
ment put  in  operation  at  once.  Necessity  will 
compel  us  to  the  step.  The  population  of  this 
country  are  no  doubt  desirous  to  live  under  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  but  if  she  will 
never  do  anything  for  us,  we  must  and  will  do  it 
for  ourselves.  The  people  here  are  worn  out  by 
delay,  and  their  condition  becomes  every  day  more 
intolerable.  I  speak  to  you  with  great  candor,  for 
you  know  me,  and  know  that  I  withhold  nothing 


and  disguise  nothing.  We  are  Well  satisfied  that 
the  United  States  government,  as  well  as  Great 
Britain,  could  not  object,  and  would  not  object,  if 
we  form  an  independent  government  for  ourselves, 
situated  as  we  are.  Treaties  must  be  made  with 
the  Indians,  and  many  other  things  of  importance 
must  of  necessity  be  done/ 

Our  population  about  doubles  every  year,  and 
our  business  trebles.  We  will  soon  have  a 
printing-press,  and  a  paper  of  our  own  ;  we  can 
then  publish  our  laws. 

The  practice  of  the  law  has  commenced,  and  I 
have  several  important  suits  on  hand. 

I  have  a  fine  "  claim,"  perhaps  among  the  best 
in  Oregon,  situated  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  prairies  called  the  Falatine  Plains.  I  am 
in  excellent  health,  contented  and  happy.  Mrs. 
B.'s  health  has  improved,  and  my  children  are  all 
well,  fat  and  fine. 

Your  friend,  Peter  H.  Burnet. 


Heat  and  Cold — America,  and  Persia. — By 
the  last  accounts  from  the  United  States  the  heat 
appears  to  have  been  intense.  The  13th  of  July 
has  already  acquired  the  soubriquet  of  "  the  hot 
Sunday,"  the  thermometer  having  reached  98 
degrees,  in  the  shade,  at  three  P.  M.  There  are 
strange  accounts  of  the  weather  from  Erzeroom. 
On  the  21st  of  June  a  heavy  snow  storm  set  in, 
which  lasted  for  eight  and  forty  hours.  The  ther- 
mometer fell  to  27i  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  snow 
in  the  town  itself  was  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  four  or  five  feet.  The 
weather  in  the  Black  Sea  was  at  the  time  wintry 
and  dreadful.  Many  persons  perished  by  the  cap- 
sizing of  boats  ;  and  it  is  apprehended  that  the 
blockading  squadron  of  Russia,  on  the  coast  of 
Abascia,  will  have  suffered. 


Flemish  Burial  Customs. — At  Willsbeeck, 
Vyve,  St.  Bavon,  and  other  villages  near  Cour- 
trai,  a  curious  custom  is  observed,  which  obtains 
in  other  parts  of  Belgium.  When  a  person  dies, 
the  clergy  of  the  parish  come  in  procession  to  con- 
duct the  body  to  the  place  of  interment.  If  on 
their  way  they  come  to  a  spot  where  four  roads 
meet,  the  bearers  of  the  coffin  set  down  their  load, 
kneel  in  silence,  and  utter  a  short  prayer.  Their 
reason  for  doing  so,  arises  from  the  belief  that 
those  who  have  quitted  this  world  may  yet  return 
to  it ;  but,  as  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in 
the  dead  man  finding  his  way  home  again,  his 
friends  pray  for  him  in  the  cross  roads,  that  he 
may  hit  upon  the  path  the  more  readily,  and  not 
be  misled  by  evil  spirits — "  Kwaedegeesten."  But 
at  Oostmallen,  near  Turnhout,  a  far  more  extraor- 
dinary custom  exists,  for  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  assign  a  satisfactory  reason.  When  the 
husband  dies,  his  widow  seats  herself  astride  upon 
the  bier,  and  in  this  demonstrative  manner  accom- 
panies the  corpse  to  the  grave  ! — Costello's  Valley 
of  the  Meuse. 

Mutual  Wrong. — Mr.  James,  the  novel-spin- 
ner, has,  by  advertisement,  offered  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds'  reward  to  whosoever  will  "  prove  whence 
the  report  first  emanated,"  that  he — Mr.  James — 
had  "  undertaken  to  edit  the  periodical  work, 
called,  Ainsworth,s  Magazine.''''  We  understand 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  said  Magazine  have 
offered  a  like  sum  for  the  detection  of  the  offender. 
Both  parties  feel  themselves  equally  injured. — 
Punch. 
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From  the  Spectator. 
EARL   GREY. 

Earl  Grey  occupied  too  remarkable  a  position 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  for  the  usual  news- 
paper practice,  of  briefly  reviewing  the  lives  of 
public  men,  to  be  omitted.  There  are,  however, 
in  his  case  some  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  task. 
The  events  in  which  he  was  a  conspicuous  agent 
were  so  momentous,  that  a  sketch  of  his  life 
would  be  a  sketch  of  English  history  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  in  the  time  of  the  greatest 
political  vicissitude  that  the  world  ever  saw ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earl's  own  charac- 
ter was  marked  with  so  moderate  a  share  of 
originality  that  it  is  difficult  to  impart  to  history 
the  character  of  biography.  Again,  there  were 
in  his  character  traits  so  contradictory,  that  the 
most  opposite  judgments  are  formed  :  although 
his  mind  may  be  called  essentially  commonplace, 
and  therefore  strongly  imbued  by  the  prejudices 
belonging  to  his  circumstances  and  his  social 
class — or,  as  he  said,  "  his  order," — he  had  so 
much  self-reliance,  courage,  and  generous  im- 
pulse, that  he  hesitated  not  to  brave  the  dis- 
pleasure and  prejudices  of  others  in  the  pursuit  of 
what  he  accounted  to  be  his  duty.  Personally  his 
deportment  was  distinguished  by  that  amiability 
and  considerateness  which  are  not  inconsistent 
with  an  excessive  sense  of  high  station  and  pride 
scarcely  disguised  in  deference  or  condescension  ; 
but  in  public  his  independence  assumed  an  air  of 
arrogance,  which,  while  it  perhaps  bent  a  little 
lower  the  respect  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
bow  to  him,  exasperated  his  opponents.  Two 
opposite  parties,  therefore,  represent  him  sever- 
ally as  the  father  of  liberalism — proud,  but  con- 
sistent, the  model  of  a  virtuous  statesman ;  while 
others,  not  in  terms,  but  indirectly,  represent  him 
as  a  person  of  almost  insignificant  character, 
whom  a  fortuitous  combination  raised  to  an  un- 
merited station,  and  thus  exposed  to  be  the  sport 
of  an  overweening  pride  and  self-sufficiency. 
None  deny  him  the  respect  of  a  virtuous  life,  po- 
litical as  well  as  private.  This  glance  at  his 
characteristics  is  almost  necessary  to  explain  why 
a  sketch  of  Lord  Grey's  biography  may  be  little 
more  than  an  enumeration  of  dates,  unless  it 
were  extended  to  the  historical  dimensions  of 
quarto  volumes. 

Lord  Grey's  father,  Charles  Grey,  member  of 
a  very  ancient  Northumbrian  family,  wa3  an  offi- 
cer in  the  army  :  he  served  with  distinction  in  the 
American  war,  and  in  some  subsequent  contests 
in  which  this  country  was  engaged  ;  and  attained 
the  rank  of  general,  with  the  titular  honors  of 
C.  B.,  a  barony  as  Lord  Greyde  Howich,in  1802, 
and  a  viscounty  and  earldom  in  1806.  He  was 
married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  George 
Grey,  of  Southwick ;  by  whom  he  had  seven 
children  ;  and  he  died  in  November,  1807. 

His  eldest  son,  Charles  Grey,  was  born  at  Fal- 
lowden,  near  Alnwick,  in  Northumberland,  on 
the  13th  March,  1764.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  set  out  on  the  "  grand  tour" 
of  Europe,  which  he  completed  in  two  years.  In 
his  travels,  he  met  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Cumberland  at  Rome  ;  and  obtaining  the 
duke's  favor,  he  was  appointed  to  a  post  in  his 
household.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
elected  to  parliament,  for  his  native  county,  in 
1786,     He  attached  himself  closely  to  Mr.  Fox  : 


and  their  friendship  lasted  throughout  the  life  of 
that  statesman.  In  February,  1787,  Mr.  Grey 
made  his  maiden  speech  ;  which  surprised  even  a 
House  of  Commons  accustomed  to  the  oratory  of 
Fox  and  Pitt,  Sheridan  and  Burke.  The  subject 
was  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  then  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Pitt ;  which  the  young  member  op- 
posed, on  the  ground  of  the  inveterate  hostility  of 
France,  and  the  risk  that  its  terms,  so  favorable 
to  that  country,  would  tend  to  separate  England 
from  her  old  and  faithful  allies.  The  force,  flu- 
ency, and  copiousness  of  his  eloquence,  Were  un- 
questionable, and  he  was  hailed  as  a  great  acces- 
sion to  the  whig  party.  From  this  time  his  par- 
liamentary life  was  active  ;  he  took  so  prominent 
a  part  as  one  of  the  leading  members  in  opposi- 
tion, and  one  so  distinctly  recognized,  that  in 
1788,  while  yet  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  manage 
the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  His  po- 
sition, however,  was  plainly  acknowledged  long 
before  that ;  and  it  is  attested  by  an  interesting 
anecdote  of  his  conduct  while  energetically  sup- 
porting the  measure  for  settling  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  debts,  in  his  first  parliamentary  year, 
1787.  "  Mr.  Fox,  being  authorized  by  the 
prince,  had  denied  the  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert.  The  lady  was  naturally  offended  ;  and 
to  appease  her,  the  prince  tried  to  restore  the 
matter  to  the  "uncertainty  which  had  previously 
hung  over  it.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  have 
some  ambiguous  or  equivocating  remarks  made, 
as  if  from  authority,  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and,  with  singular  want  of  discrimination,  Mr. 
Grey  was  applied  to  for  the  purpose.  The  unac- 
commodating young  senator  spurned  the  dishon- 
orable office  ;  and  gave  offence  which  was  never 
forgotten  or  forgiven."  In  the  year  1792,  was 
formed  the  association  called  "  the  Friends  of  the 
People,"  of  which  Mr.  Grey  wa3  a  founder.  The 
society  was  intended  to  advocate  practical  reform, 
in  opposition  alike  to  the  predominant  toryism  of 
that  day  and  to  the  extreme  republican  opinions 
of  the  French  school  in  politics.  The  society 
numbered  among  its  members,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Erskine,  Mr. 
Byng,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Major  Cartwright,  and 
others  of  note ;  but  Fox  held  aloof  from  it.  As 
spokesman  for  the  Friends  of  the  People,  in  April, 
1792,  Mr.  Grey  introduced  a  motion  for  parlia- 
mentary reform  ;  which  did  not  of  course  suc- 
ceed. When  he  reintroduced  it,  in  1797,  with  a 
specific  plan,  it  was  negatived  by  258  to  93.  In 
disgust,  Mr.  Grey  and  some  other  whig  members 
withdrew  for  a  time  from  the  house.  In  the  for- 
mer debate,  Mr.  Grey  declared,  that  rather  than 
continue  the  present  system,  he  would  be  ready 
to  adopt  universal  suffrage,  though  it  was  the 
mode  of  reform  of  which  he  least  approved.  Tlie 
society  to  which  he  belonged  was  not  popular, 
and  it  incurred  some  danger  from  the  ministerial 
attempts  to  suppress  it ;  but  that  only  served  Mr. 
Grey  with  occasion  to  display  his  indomitable 
firmness  and  courage.  On  the  death  of  Pitt,  our 
hero,  who  now  bore  the  title  of  Lord  Howick, 
joined  the  government  of  Mr.  Fox,  as  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Fox,  the 
young  statesman,  who  was  regarded  as  his  suc- 
cessor, became  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  af- 
fairs and  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  By 
the  whig  cabinet  was  carried  the  law  for  abolish- 
ing the  British  slave-trade.  It  was  the  last  act  of 
Lord  Grenville's  administration  ;  their  determina- 
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tion  to  open  the  army  and  navy  to  Roman  Catho- 
lic officers  provoked  their  dismissal  by  the  king, 
who  had  affected  to  approve  of  that  measure 
Lord  Howick  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  as  Lord 
Grey  de  Howick,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
November,  1807.  Invitations  to  accept  office 
were  successively  made  to  him,  by  Mr.  Perceval, 
in  1809,  and  by  the  prince  regent,  in  1812  :  but 
the  insincerity  with  which  the  prince  evaded  the 
connexion  of  his  former  political  friends  is  well 
known,  and  the  invitation  to  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Grenville  was  put  in  such  a  shape  that  they  could 
only  reject  it :  they  were  to  nominate  four  out  of 
a  cabinet  of  twelve,  the  remainder  to  be  of  a 
party  opposed  to  them  !  Lord  Grey's  rejection 
was  indignant  and  peremptory.  In  the  turbulent 
days  of  1819,  Lord  Grey  appeared  as  the  deter- 
mined opponent  of  the  arbitrary  measures  which 
fear  suggested  to  Lord  Sidmouth  :  he  denounced 
what  has  since  been  called  the  Peterloo  massacre, 
and  the  Six  Acts.  When  George  the  Fourth 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  prosecuted  his 
queen,  Lord  Grey  defended  the  ill-used  Caroline, 
and  powerfully  contributed  to  her  escape.  Thence- 
forward, he  took  a  somewhat  less  active  part  in 
politics.  When  Mr.  Canning  was  deserted  by 
his  own  party,  in  1827,  and  invited  the  aid  of  the 
whigs,  Lord  Grey  was  singular  in  holding  back. 
He  couched  his  refusal  to  accept  office  with  his 
inviter  in  terms  of  polished  contempt.  Mr.  Can- 
ning had  made  statesmanship  a  profession  ;  Lord 
Grey  had  been  in  circumstances  which  rendered 
him  independent,  and  he  had  enjoyed  his  inde- 
pendence to  the  full :  a  difference  in  their  position 
which  made  him  regard  with  supercilious  dislike 
what  he  accounted  inconsistencies  in  the  conduct 
of  Canning,  even  when  they  led  the  minister  from 
what  Lord  Grey  must  have  accounted  a  worse  to 
a  better  policy.  His  behavior,  in  thus  contribut- 
ing to  the  unfair  and  coarse  opposition  which  Can- 
ning encountered,  not  more  from  dislike  to  his 
liberal  measures  than  from  aristocratic  jealousy  at 
the  elevation  of  the  political  adventurer,  has  been 
much  blamed  even  by  the  earl's  admirers.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  session,  Lord  Grey  made  that 
celebrated  declaration  to  which  reference  has 
since  been  made  as  a  commentary  on  the  imper- 
fections of  the  Reform  Bill :  apropos  to  a  measure 
for  relaxing  the  corn-laws,  which  he  supported 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  resisting,  Lord  Grey 
said — "  If  there  should  come  a  contest  between 
this  house  and  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  my 
part  is  taken,  and  with  that  order  to  which  1  be- 
long I  will  stand  or  fall ;  I  will  maintain  to  the 
last  hour  of  my  existence  the  privileges  and  inde- 
pendence of  this  house."  The  few  next  years 
witnessed  a  great  political  advance  :  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  of  1829,  the  French  Revolution  of 
1830,  the  growing  sense  of  disgust  at  the  rotten 
borough  system,  made  the  demand  for  reform  be- 
come a  loud  and  peremptory  popular  cry  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  having  definitely  declared 
against  such  a  measure,  Earl  Grey  was  called  to 
t>ffice,  in  November,  1830,  as  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  The  measure  of  reform,  it  is  scarcely 
needed  to  remind  the  reader,  was  vehemently  and 
obstinately  opposed  :  in  May,  1832,  Lord  Grey 
was  for  a  few  days  out  of  office  ;  but  no  tory  cab- 
inet could  be  formed,  Earl  Grey  resumed  his  post, 
and  the  bill  was  carried.  "  Finality,"  incompati- 
ble with  the  unceasing  "  pressure  from  without" 
to  follow  up  reform  with  further  changes,  induced 
Lord  Grey  to  retire  from  office  in  1834  ;  and  not 


long  after,  he  withdrew  almost  entirely  from  pub- 
lic life.  His  vigorous  constitution  had  now  be- 
gun to  yield  to  the  encroachments  of  time  ;  and 
for  the  last  year  or  two  life  struggled  with  accu- 
mulated infirmities,  until  he  sank  under  a  para- 
lytic stroke,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1845. 

The  Globe  gives  a  personal  description  of  Lord 
Grey  in  the  vigor  of  his  days.  M  His  port  and 
bearing  were  strikingly  dignified.  The  volto  sci* 
olto,  which  men  almost  instinctively  associate  with 
high  birth,  was  legible  in  every  lineament  of  his 
features,  and  his  whole  exterior  was  decidedly 
patrician.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
when  in  repose  was  somewhat  penserose  and 
meditative — the  forehead  lofty  and  well  developed, 
as  beseemed  '  a  temple  sacred  to  noble  thoughts.' 
His  figure  was  stately  and  commanding  ;  his  ac- 
tion graceful  and  animated  ;  and  his  voice  strong, 
flexible,  and  sonorous.  As  an  orator,  he  was 
ready  and  correct — his  style  classically  pure,  and 
void  of  affectation — his  delivery  such  as  to  fix, 
and  even  fascinate,  the  attention."  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  his  own  house  that  Lord  Grey  was  seen 
to  the  best  advantage :  after  a  visit  to  Howick 
Hall,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  made  an  entry  in  his 
diary,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Lord  Grey  as  one 
"  who,  to  be  properly  known,  must  be  seen  as  we 
saw  him  in  his  retirement,  surrounded  by  his  fam- 
ily, his  servants,  and  his  tenants,  and  appearing  to 
be  an  object  of  love  and  admiration  to  all  who  are 
about  him." 

In  November,  1794,  Lord  Grey  was  married  to 
Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Right  Honora- 
ble William  Brabazon  Ponsonby,  afterwards  first 
Lord  Ponsonby ;  who  survives  the  earl.  They 
had  the  patriarchal  number  of  ten  sons  and  six 
daughters;  of  whom  the  eldest  son,  Lord  Ho- 
wick, succeeds  to  the  earldom;  his  elevation 
leaving  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Sunder- 
land. 

From  the  Britiannia. 

As  the  general  biography  of  the  late  Earl  Grey 
has  been  given  in  the  principal  journals  of  the 
week,  we  shall  limit  our  remarks  to  the  more 
important  subject  of  his  political  principles,  as  the 
last  representative  of  a  party  which  once  possessed 
the  supremacy  of  the  state.  The  details  of  his 
personal  history  may  be  given  in  a  few  words. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  house  ennobled 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  but  in  which  the 
title  subsequently  decayed.  His  father  was  a 
gallant  officer,  who,  for  his  success  in  the  capture 
of  the  French  West  India  Islands  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war,  obtained  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  and  was  subsequently  a  Privy 
Councillor,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  titles 
of  Earl  Grey  and  Viscount  Howick.  He  died  in 
1807.  His  eldest  son,  the  late  earl,  was  born  in 
Northumberland  (March  15,  1764.)  He  was 
sent  to  Eton,  thence  to  King's  College  Cam- 
bridge, and  thence  to  the  Continent,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  time,  to  make  the  "  grand  tour." 
By  the  influence  of  his  connexions,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  was  returned  member  for  Northum- 
berland, thus  commencing  his  political  career  in 
aristocratic  crudity.  After  some  reputed  coquet- 
ing  with  the  tories  the  young  senator  joined  the 
whigs. 

The  true  date  of  modern  whiggism  commences 
with  the  close  of  the  American  war.  Its  elements 
were  discoverable  in  the  various  parliamentary 
struggles  from  the  year  1760,  the  accession  of 
George  III.     But  they  had  not  assumed  a  regular 
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form.  Whiggism  was  even  so  far  from  stooping  to 
the  faction  into  whose  arms  it  plunged  afterwards, 
and  in  whose  degrading  embrace  it  deservedly 
perished,  that  it  held  aloof  with  a  most  marked 
contempt  from  all  that  was  denominated  the  peo- 
ple. The  whigs  for  fifty  years  were  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  people.  Chiefly  great  landed 
proprietors*  the  descendants  of  old  families,  men 
of  hereditary  rank*  and  disdaining  every  distinction 
which  was  not.  hereditary,  their  characteristic  was 
arrogance,  and  their  arrogance  was  pampered  by 
prosperity.  For  the  fifty  years  previous  to  the 
ministry  of  William  Pitt  the  whole  power  of  Eng- 
land was  in  their  hands.  The  whole  representa- 
tion was  theirs ;  the  nation  was  theirs.  The 
noblesse  of  France  was  not  more  a  creature  of 
privilege.  The  aristocracy  formed  the  exclusive 
class  of  administration,  and  the  government  of 
the  country  seemed  as  hereditary  in  their  hands  as 
their  estates.  The  king  was  a  gentleman  who 
lived  at  Windsor ;  the  Lords  Rockingham,  Graf- 
ton, Chatham,  and  their  tribe,  were  the  kings  who 
ruled  the  empire  at  Whitehall. 

Wilkes  and  Home  Tooke  had  already  spoken 
that  language  of  reform  for  which  the  whigs  give 
themselves  credit  in  later  days,  but  it  was  to  those 
cabinet  monarchs  a  language  of  treason,  a  jargon 
of  popularity  which  they  would  not  condescend  to 
use,  the  language  of  a  rabble  whose  tones  could 
scarcely  approach  the  gates  of  the  treasury,  much 
less  penetrate  within  the  sacred  recesses  of  the 
council  chamber.  Both  Wilkes  and  Home 
Tooke  were  aspiring  and  daring  men ;  but  so 
strong  was  the  barrier  which  the  whigs  had 
raised  round  themselves,  that  those  vigorous  parti- 
sans totally  failed  of  gaining  an  entrance  by  either 
subtlety  or  force.  In  later  days  they  unquestion- 
ably would  have  carried  an  immense  popular 
strength  along  with  them  ;  and  when  we  see  what 
has  been  done  by  agitation,  in  a  province,  among  a 
sect,  and  by  the  most  vulgar  application  to  the 
most  vulgar  feelings,  we  may  judge  what  would 
have  been  done,  in  our  time,  by  the  vividness, 
courage,  and  wit  of  Wilkes,  and  by  the  powerful 
pen  and  sarcastic  logic  of  Tooke,  both  acting  on 
the  scale  of  England,  exciting  the  vast  mass  of  its 
sectarian  passions  and  interests,  and  rolling  the 
whole  against  the  superannuated  authority  of  men 
who  thought  that  title  deeds  were  talents,  and 
to  whom  the  bowings  and  smilings  of  a  levee  were 
the  opinions  of  an  empire. 

But  the  change  which  could  not  be  effected  by 
time  or  circumstance  was  effected  by  the  deter- 
mination of  an  individual.  The  accession  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt  to  the  premiership  was  the  deathblow  of 
whig  supremacy.  The  son  of  the  first  peer  of 
his  family,  he  was  scarcely  recognized  by  the 
aristocracy  as  belonging  to  their  class.  He  found 
himself  opposed  by  some,  betrayed  by  others,  and 
coldly  regarded  by  all.  He  boldly  extinguished 
the  monopoly,  and  threw  open  their  exclusive 
trade  to  the  active  and  intelligent  minds  whom 
the  increasing  wealth  and  political  animation  of 
the  age  had  prepared.  Whiggism  was  indignant ; 
but  it  was  helpless,  and  Pitt  proceeded  contemptu- 
ously to  tear  its  patent  of  power  into  fragments, 
with  the  whole  cabinet  aristocracy  looking  on,  and 
expecting  a  thunderbolt  to  fall  and  punish  his 
presumption.  But  no  thunderbolt  fell  ;  the  sky 
remained  clear,  the  earth  unshaken ;  and  this 
man  of  genius  and  courage  continued  to  hold  his 
course,  while  the  whole  embroidered  generation 
felt  themselves  thrown  into  insignificance  by  the 


splendor  of  his  conceptions,  and  left  further  behind 
at  every  stride.  Pitt  has  been  charged  with 
treachery  to  reform.  But  there  never  Was  a  min- 
ister who  effected  so  much  for  true  reform.  This 
was  his  reform  :  he  broke  down  a  system  by  which 
the  rising  talent,  honor,  and  patriotism  of  the 
country  were  forbidden  the  service  of  the  country. 
He  found  government  a  feudal  fortress,  ehoked 
up  with  fosses  and  ramparts,  fit  for  the  rude 
operations  of  early  warfare,  but  wholly  useless  in 
days  of  higher  civilization,  feeble,  yet  encumbering 
the  soil,  and,  though  unable  to  repel  the  enemies 
of  the  constitution,  yet  excluding  the  generous 
and  manly  spirits  which  would  have  been  its  most 
effectual  defenders  in  the  day  of  peril.  His  reform 
was  practical ;  he  broke  down  those  useless  out- 
works of  the  throne,  and,  by  bringing  the  people 
nearer,  gave  a  new  security  to  the  throne* — as  we 
see  in  the  continental  cities,  the  ramparts  levelled 
and  the  fosses  filled  up,  and  the  city  itself,  instead 
of  being  cramped  into  the  dimensions  of  a  garrison, 
swelling  with  numbers  unknown  before,  and  ex- 
panding into  a  capital.  The  reformers  of  later 
days  are  theorists.  They  proclaim  intelligence 
where  it  is  not  to  be  found  ;  they  look  for  public 
counsel  in  the  streets — for  knowledge  without 
education — political  wisdom  in  unexercised  under- 
standings— and  the  power  to  govern  in  classes 
whose  lives  are  employed  in  the  labor  to  live. 
With  them  the  multitude  is  like  the  soil — the 
source  of  everything  ;  but  it  is  the  soil  uncultured, 
rough,  and  throwing  up  only  the  rude  fertility  of 
the  thorn  and  the  thistle. 

The  influence  of  Pitt's  government  was  felt  in 
his  own  day,  in  the  formation  of  a  crowd  of  able 
men,  who  carried  the  principles  of  his  govern- 
ment triumphantly  through  the  severest  trial  that 
ever  displayed  the  powers  of  England — the  revo- 
lutionary war.  Not  one  of  those  men  was  of  the 
exclusive  school.  Not  one  of  the  distinguished 
names  which  the  ministry  of  Pitt  called  into  pub- 
lic life  would  probably  have  been  suffered  to  follow 
even  the  skirts  of  that  solemn  and  antiquated 
pageant  in  which  the  old  aristocracy  conceived 
that  they  were  honoring  the  throne,  but  which 
would  inevitably  have  ended  in  their  being  pall- 
bearers to  the  constitution. 

But  whiggism  now  changed  its  objects,  while 
it  retained  its  nature.  Once  utterly  contemptuous 
of  the  people,  the  whigs  became  the  canvassers 
of  the  populace.  Once,  like  Homer's  gods,  sit- 
ting in  their  political  Olympus,  and  quaffing  the 
goblets  of- perpetual  supremacy,  while  they  idly 
suffered  the  world  to  take  its  course  of  fruitless 
war  or  worthless  peace  below,  they  now  de- 
scended at  once  into  the  middle  of  its  wildest  fray, 
put  on  its  armor  with  its  passions,  and  wielded  its 
weapons  until,  like  the  Homeric  gods,  they  were 
driven  wounded  and  howling  from  the  field.  Lord 
Grey  had  joined  them  before  this  utter  discom- 
fiture, and  he  shared  it  to  the  utmost.  He  retired 
with  Fox  from  parliament,  when  whiggism  gave 
up  the  contest,  and  shrank  from  the  public  eye, 
waiting  until  some  new  national  calamity  should 
give  it  once  more  the  chance  of  power.  In  this 
language  it  is  not  meant  to  deny  it  the  possession 
of  ability.  The  eloquence  of  Fox  was  unques- 
tionably of  the  hiahest  order.  If  a  preeminent 
example  of  the  faculty  of  making  "  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason"  were  to  be  sought  in 
man,  it  might  be  found  in  the  ardent  declamation, 
the  lofty  audacity,  and  the  keen  and  flexible  logic 
of  Fox.     The  brilliancy  of  Sheridan  is  proverbial 
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to  this  hour.  Even  the  later  adherents  of  the 
party  were  men  of  remarkable  qualities ;  and  the 
reasoning  of  Whitbread,  and  the  solidity  and 
sharpness  of  Tierney,  are  strongly  remembered 
still.  But  their  weakness  was  not  in  their  deficien- 
cy of  talent,  but  in  their  corruption  of  principle. 
With  patriotism  as  their  pretext,  power  was  their 
only  aim.  This  rapidly  narrowed  their  exertions 
to  the  simple  object  of  expelling  Pitt  from  the 
cabinet  ;  and  whether  that  object  was  to  be  ef- 
fected by  national  disasters  abroad  or  by  national 
feuds  at  home — by  blazoning  every  triumph  of 
French  democracy,  or  by  fostering  those  fearful 
confederacies  which  the  heat  of  the  French  revo- 
lution incubated  among  ourselves — the  whigs 
were  always  on  the  alert  to  exaggerate  and  to 
inflame.  Wherever  the  mine  was  laid  there  stood 
the  party  with  the  match  lighted  in  its  hand. 
We  mark  this  conduct  and  its  consequences,  not 
so  much  for  the  condemnation  of  a  fallen  faction, 
as  for  the  honor  of  an  insulted  people.  With  all 
the  popular  illusion,  which  followed  the  name  of 
Fox,  this  conduct  stripped  him  of  his  followers. 
He  saw,  night  after  night,  his  old  admirers  cross- 
ing the  house  from  his  side ;  and  even  when  he 
had  abandoned  the  house  altogether,  rather  than 
remain  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  deserted 
leader,  and  was  content  to  waste  his  magnificent 
mind  on  the  audiences  of  tavern  dinners  and  the 
mob  of  aggregate  meetings,  he  found  that  he  had 
gained  nothing  by  his  humiliation  but  the  addi- 
tional evidence  that  power  had  departed  from  him, 
without  the  hope  of  return  while  Pitt  lived. 

At  length,  as  if  to  show  that  even  the  most 
gifted  minds  have  their  weakness,  and  that  nations 
should  not  implicitly  trust  their  high  concerns  to 
the  contingencies  of  the  most  practised  under- 
standing, Pitt  himself  gave  way  to  the  only  fan- 
tasy of  his  whole  career,  but  that  the  most  fatal  of 
all  fantasies — the  idea  that  Popery  was  reconcil- 
able with  the  British  constitution.  Even  then  he 
declared  that  he  would  not  take  a  single  step 
without  the  most  binding  pledges  to  the  safety  of" 
all  the  establishments  and  institutions  of  the 
empire,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that,  with  all 
his  research,  "  he  had  never  been  able  to  discover 
how  those  pledges  could  be  given,  where  they 
were  to  be  found,  or  how  they  were  to  be 
secured!"  But  England  had  then  a  king  upon 
her  throne  to  whom  religion  had  taught  a  sounder 
lesson  than  policy  had  taught  the  minister.  The 
king  remonstrated  against  making  the  experiment 
of  what  quantity  of  poison  the  constitution  might 
imbibe  with  impunity.  He  could  see  no  antidote  in 
pledges  which  might  be  dispensed  with  at  the  will 
of  a  faction  or  by  the  nod  of  a  foreign  priest. 
Pitt  retired  for  a  moment,  resumed  his  power  for 
another  moment,  and,  broken  down  at  once  by 
political  failure  and  personal  infirmity,  died,  leav- 
ing behind  him  the  noblest  name  of  any  minister 
of  Europe — an  imperishable  renown. 

Power  was  now  within  reach  of  his  rivals.  But 
their  ill  fortune  still  followed  them.  They  had  no 
sooner  touched  it  than  it  withered  in  their  grasp. 
Making  the  most  incessant  and  even  the  most  dan- 
gerous concessions  to  the  multitude,  they  could 
not  obtain  popularity.  The  nation  distrusted  them 
from  the  beginning  ;  and  the  distrust,  which  was 
once  confined  to  their  principles,  was  rapidly  ex- 
tended to  their  abilities.  In  their  hands  every- 
thing failed.  Among  the  most  singular  and  sig- 
nificant periods  of  disastrous  administration  in  Eng- 
land,  the  single  year  of  the  whig  cabinet  must 


hold  a  memorable  place.  They  had  succeeded 
to  the  noblest  inheritance  ever  bequeathed  by  wis- 
dom in  council  and  triumph  in  arms.  Pitt  had 
raised  round  England  a  wall  of  fire  in  the  armed 
people.  Nelson  had  swept  the  seas  of  the  last 
ship  of  the  enemy  ;  there  was  but  one  flag  in  the 
world.  The  finance  of  England  exceeded  the 
revenues  of  all  Europe  besides.  The  whig  gov- 
ernment insulted  and  alienated  the  volunteers,  dis- 
graced the  fleet  by  feeble  and  fruitless  expeditions, 
and  put  the  seal  to  their  financial  guilt  by  doubling 
the  income  tax — an  impost  abhorred  as  inquisito- 
rial, disdained  as  treacherous,  and  despised  as  ex- 
hibiting an  utter  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of 
national  revenue.  Within  a  twelvemonth  the 
whig  cabinet  perished.  It  died  of  the  mere  inabil- 
ity to  live.  It  was  not  stricken  down  by  opposi- 
tion. It  expired  before  the  national  eyes  without 
a  blow  ;  it  perished  of  simple  incapacity  ;  it  sank, 
like  a  recruit  taken  from  the  hospital,  under  the 
weight  of  its  arms,  at  its  first  standing  in  the 
ranks.  Like  a  traveller  suddenly  transported  to 
the  summit  of  an  Alp,  it  sickened  by  its  elevation, 
and  perished  of  inanition  by  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Whiggism  still  boasts  of  one  great  measure — 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  It  was  a  just 
triumph.  But  their  destiny  followed  them  still. 
They  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  taking  the  right 
way,  even  when  the  temple  of  justice  and  human- 
ity had  thrown  its  portals  open  before  them,  and 
the  voice  of  the  nation  summoned  them  in.  Their 
rashness  almost  utterly  ruined  that  mighty  act  of 
national  benevolence.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
it  incalculably  increased  the  miseries,  the  tyranny, 
and  the  crimes  of  that  most  atrocious  of  the  sins 
of  Europe.  By  the  disregard  of  all  the  obvious 
means  of  combining  the  continental  kingdoms  in 
the  abolition,  they  threw  that  hideous  traffic  in- 
stantly into  the  hands  of  powers  who  exercised  it 
without  law,  humanity,  or  religion.  The  havoc 
of  the  unhappy  African  was  swelled  four-fold ,  and 
to  this  hour  England  is  repaying,  by  expensive 
armaments,  fruitless  treaties,  and  anxious  and 
complicated  negotiations,  the  flourish  of  Fox. 
Her  twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  paid  for 
negro  compensation,  are  but  a  part  of  the  national 
fine  inflicted  by  the  rash  and  precipitate  legislation 
of  whiggism. 

Lord  Grey  at  length  began  to  take  a  prominent 
place  in  public  affairs.  In  the  Foxite  administra- 
tion he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty.  On 
the  death  of  his  leader  he  assumed  his  place  as 
foreign  secretary.  But  he  had  not  the  power  to 
sustain  a  cabinet  which  was  falling  into  fragments, 
even  with  the  vigorous  shoulders  of  Fox  to  but- 
tress it.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1807,  the  whig 
administration  fell,  and  lay  in  ruins  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  death  of  his  father, 
in  a  few  months  after,  transferred  him  to  the  house 
of  lords,  and  left  him  to  repose  on  the  cushions  of 
the  aristocracy. 

From  this  period  a  long  and  dreary  interval  fol- 
lowed. His  lordship  awoke  from  time  to  time,  but 
his  party  remained  in  a  state  of  torpor,  from  which 
it  required  a  more  influential  voice  to  raise  them. 
A  French  victory,  the  fall  of  a  continental  throne, 
or  a  tumult  among  the  people,  administered  the 
only  stimulant  from  time  to  time  that  seemed  capa- 
ble of  exciting  their  nerves ;  but,  as  the  occasion 
passed  away,  they  turned  on  their  benches,  and 
dozed  again  for  another  parliament.  At  length  the 
successive  deaths  of  Mr.  Perceval,  the  Marquis  of 
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Londonderry,  and  Lord  Liverpool  left  the  cabinet 
vacant  for  its  old  competitors,  and  Mr.  Canning 
commenced  a  negotiation  with  the  whigs.  His 
death  placed  them  in  power.  It  is  a  characteristic 
circumstance  of  their  history  that  they  never  at- 
tained office  but  by  the  help  of  mortality.  They 
never  mastered  the  treasury  bench  by  a  bold 
assault.  Continually  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
possession,  they  never  touched  even  the  crumhs 
from  the  table  until  the  sitters  had  gone.  Politi- 
cal undertakers,  their  only  friend  was  death,  and 
their  gains  began  only  when  they  had  seen  the 
pageant  of  ministerial  power  finishing  in  the 
grave. 

In  1830,  the  three  "  glorious  days  of  July,"  as 
they  are  termed  by  the  French,  overthrowing  the 
government  of  the  Bourbons,  awoke  once  more 
the  spirit  of  revolution  in  England,  and  the  re- 
form bill  was  carried.  In  1834  Lord  Grey  retired 
from  the  ministry  and  from  public  life.  About 
two  years  since  he  experienced  some  attacks  of 
disease,  which,  however,  were  repelled  by  a  con- 
stitution naturally  of  remarkable  vigor.  Having 
at  length  reached  the  great  age  of  eighty-two,  he 
died  without  suffering,  and  surrounded  by  his 
family  and  friends. 

We  have  spoken  of  Lord  Grey  wholly  as  a 
public  man,  and  in  that  capacity  have  regarded 
him  as  bearing  his  share  of  the  sins  of  a  party 
always  dangerous  to  the  country.  Personal  char- 
acters do  not  enter  into  our  contemplation  ;  but  we 
have  no  reason  for  believing  that  his  forfeited  the 
usual  claims  of  his  rank,  fortune,  and  education  to 
respectability.  He  had  the  large  number  of  ten 
sons  and  six  daughters,  and,  we  presume,  was 
estimable  as  a  parent,  a  member  of  society,  and  a 
landlord.  But  of  his  private  life  little  is  known 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  relations.  To  strangers 
his  aspect,  his  manners,  and  his  language  were 
alike  forbidding  ;  his  countenance  was  supercilious 
and  stern  ;  his  style  in  the  house  of  lords  was 
harsh  and  arrogant ;  and  it  was  said  that  he  prided 
himself  on  being  the  living  emblem  of  aristocracy 
— a  pride  which  at  once  gives  the  measure  of  his 
lordship's  understanding.  His  public  efforts  ex- 
hibited considerable  ability,  but  dwindled  into 
nothing  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  men  of  his 
earlier  time.  Beside  the  branching  breadth  and 
stately  solidity  of  Fox's  elocution  he  was  scarcely 
discoverable  in  the  shade.  But,  when  the  oak  was 
felled  at  last,  the  sapling  rose  into  value.  When 
the  ranks  of  opposition  were  gradually  thinned  of 
the  brilliant  debaters  in  whose  presence  second- 
rate  powers  could  find  neither  occupation  nor 
praise,  he  came  to  the  front,  and  exhibited  the  ac- 
tivity of  a  keen  and  practised  antagonist.  Wholly 
inefficient  as  a  leader,  he  fought  well  as  a  subor- 
dinate, though  always  with  more  fierceness  than 
dexterity.  Unfit  for  a  general,  he  made  a  good 
gladiator.  The  reform  bill  again,  by  placing  him 
in  power,  only  placed  him  in  trial.  His  adminis- 
tration of  Ireland  only  brought  on  him  that  torrent 
of  abuse  which  agitation  has  in  readiness  to  dis- 
charge, it  must  be  owned,  on  friends  and  enemies 
alike,  but  of  which  the  coercion  bill  naturally 
opened  all  the  sluices.  His  English  administra- 
tion only  gave  renewed  strength  to  the  national 
resolve  to  disencumber  Whitehall  of  the  whigs, 
let  the  terms  be  what  they  might.  The  cabinet 
was  now  in  the  condition  of  a  sinking  ship  :  the 
pumps  could  work  no  more,  the  leaks  were  in- 
creasing, and,  lest  the  vessel  should  go  down  by 
the  head,  the  crew  ran  her  on  shore — the  premier 
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taking  the  initiative,  on  touching  terra  Jirma,  to 
walk  away,  and  bid  farewell  to  crew,  ship,  and 
sea,  forever. 

Lord  Grey  had  some  classical  knowledge,  and 
some  taste  for  the  arts,  but  we  recollect  no  instance 
of  his  ministerial  ardor  in  the  patronage  of  either. 
With  him  parliament  was  the  great  scene  of 
national  existence  ;  a  debate  the  purpose  for  which 
man  was  gifted  with  thought  and  tongue  ;  a  suc- 
cessful election  the  most,  important  of  all  victories  ; 
and  Hansard  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

He  had  one  distinction  more — not  of  much  in- 
terest, we  own,  but  which  may  fill  up  a  line  of 
his  scattered  inscription.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
whigs.  His  infancy  was  rocked  in  its  cradle  ;  he 
was  dandled  on  its  knee ;  he  was  wrapped  in  its 
swaddling  clothes,  a  portion  of  which,  with  amus- 
ing fidelity,  he  continued  to  wear  through  life  ; 
and  he  was  buried  in  its  cemetery.  Whiggism  is 
now  resolved  into  the  dust  and  air  of  forgotten 
things.  The  nominal  party  of  our  day  are  no  more 
whigs  than  orang-outangs  are  men,  on  the  credit 
of  walking  occasionally  on  two  legs.  Whiggism 
now  exists  only,  like  Elizabeth's  maids  of  honor, 
in  waxwork  and  tinsel,  for  the  benefit  of  showmen 
and  for  the  discussion  of  the  curious  in  antiquity. 
Once  the  full-dressed  and  formal  figure  of  aristoc- 
racy— then  the  brawny  and  closebuttoned  figure 
of  broadcloth  and  'Change — it  is  now  a  Harlequin, 
with  a  jacket  patched  from  every  section  of  every 
party,  dancing  in  a  mask,  performing  pasteboard 
wonders  with  a  wooden  sword,  and  playing  its 
antics  to  the  galleries  in  the  "  grand  national  pan- 
tomime" of  democracy. 


From  the  Athenaeum. 

USE    OF    THE    PYRAMIDS. 

The  Destination  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  and 
Nubia.  [Be  la  Destination,  4"C-]  By  M.  Fialin 
de  Persigny.     Paris,  Paulin. 

A  new  theory  of  the  object  for  which  the  Pyra- 
mids were  erected,  after  the  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  cannot 
be  expected  to  command  immediate  assent ;  the 
utmost  that  the  author  can  hope  for,  is  to  establish 
such  an  amount  of  probability  as  will  justify  fur- 
ther inquiry  and  investigation. 

The  theory  of  M.  Persigny  is,  that  they  were 
structures  designed  to  resist  the  encroachment  of 
the  sands  of  the  desert  ;  a  theory  not  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  of  their  being  also  religious 
edifices,  for  the  whole  mythology  of  Egypt  is  alle- 
gorical of  the  struggle  between  the  fertilizing  river 
and  the  desolating  sand  ;  and  not  necessarily  in 
opposition  to  the  fact  of  their  being  sepulchres,  for 
those  by  whom  they  were  erected  might  naturally 
wish  to  associate  their  names  and  memories  with 
the  gigantic  structures  of  wisdom  and  benevolence. 
We  do  not  intend  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on 
this  theory  ;  our  duty  will  be  best  performed  by 
giving  an  outline  of  the  arguments  which  the 
author  has  adduced,  in  its  support,  and  indicating 
those  which  seem  most  to  require  confirmation. 

The  first,  and  most  weighty  argument,  is  de- 
rived from  the  geographical  position  of  the  pyra- 
mids, viewed  in  reference  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile.  Egypt  may  very  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
great  oasis,  formed  by  the  V alley  of  the  Nile,  and 
protected  by  two  chains  of  mountains,  the  Arabic 
chain  on  the  east,  and  the  Libyan  on  the  west. 
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But  between  the  Arabian  Desert  which  separates 
Egypt  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Libyan  Desert 
which  spreads  deep  into  the  recesses  of  Africa, 
there  exists  a  very  striking  and  marked  difference. 
The  first  is  a  mass  of  sterile  rocks  terminating  in 
a  scarped  reef,  and  is  called  a  desert  simply  from 
the  absence  of  vegetation  ;  whilst  the  second  pre- 
sents on  all  sides  immense  tracts  of  sand,  which 
are  often  raised  by  the  wind  in  waves  like  those 
of  the  ocean,  and  would  long  since  have  Submerged 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile,  but  for  the  natural 
wall  of  protection  formed  by  the  Libyan  moun- 
tains. IV ow  this  wall  is  not  continuous;  in  the 
province  of  Gizeh  we  find  the  chain  pierced 
through  by  two  enormous  valleys,  forty  leagues  in 
length,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth,  which 
have  from  time  immemorial  been  covered  with 
desolate  sand ;  though  they  offer  indications  of 
having  been  at  some  unknown  period  inhabited  and 
cultivated. 

The  first  of  these,  and  the  most  southern,  is 
"  the  valley  of  the  waterless  river,"  which  some 
have  believed  to  be  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Nile, 
but  through  which  there  is  geological  evidence 
that  a  branch  of  the  river  once  flowed.  The 
second  is  the  valley  of  the  natron  lakes,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  irrigated.  Now 
the  question  arises,  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
desolating  sand,  having  gained  these  valleys,  does 
not  conquer  the  adjacent  valley  of  Gizeh  ?  M.  de 
Persigny  then  states  as  a  fact,  that  the  Pyramids 
are  erected  in  groups,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gorges 
which  debouch  from  desolated  valleys  into  that 
which  still  retains  its  fertility.  He  adds  several 
other  particulars  which  we  tnist  that  travellers 
Will  more  fully  investigate,  for  M.  de  Persigny 
himself  has  never  visited  Egypt  ;  he  declares  that 
there  is  geological  evidence  to  show  that  "  the 
valley  of  the  waterless  river,"  was  the  first  con- 
quered by  the  desolating  sand,  and  that  there  is 
architectural  evidence  to  show  that  the  pyramids 
erected  at  its  gorges  are  much  more  ancient  than 
those  which  guard  the  passes  to  the  valley  of  the 
natron  lakes.  In  procuring  stone  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pyramids,  it  is  shown  that  the  Egyp- 
tians in  selecting  quarries  were  more  influenced  by 
a  care  not  to  weaken  the  mountain  barrier,  rather 
than  by  considerations  of  convenience  or  abundant 
supply.  This  establishes  some  connection  between 
the  erection  of  the  pyramids,  and  the  desolating 
sands,  but  not  sufficient  to  justify  any  certain  con- 
clusion. The  cum  hoc  may  be  received,  but  the 
propter  hoc  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 

The  science  of  aerostatics  has  not  been  so 
thoroughly  investigated  as  that  of  hydrostatics  ; 
and  it  is  still  a  question  not  easy  to  solve,  what 
effect  will  such  a  structure  as  a  pyramid  or  any 
other  edifice  have  on  the  motion  and  deposition  of 
bodies  like  leaves  or  sand  wafted  by  the  wind  I 
and  secondly,  is  it  possible  to  arrange  groups  of 
pyramids  or  other  buildings,  so  as  to  produce  cur- 
rents of  dispersion,  which  would  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  great  current  of  accumulation  coming 
down  the  valley !  In  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  pyramids  have  any  aerostatic  action,  and 
on  this  point  the  author  has  not  satisfactorily  made 
out  his  case.  Sandy  dunes,  preserving  nearly  the 
same  form,  though  composed  of  shifting  sand,  are 
phenomena  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence.  But  so 
far  as  our  experience  has  gone,  pyramidal  groups 
have  had  no  connection  with  their  production.  It 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  Egyptians  could 
have  first  formed  a  notion  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
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pyramids  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  sand  ; 
the  author  abandons  the  theory  of  their  having 
been  led  to  it  by  any  process  of  scientific  analysis, 
but  he  supposes  that  they  may  have  observed  the 
efficacy  of  natural  configurations  similar  to  pyra- 
mids in  checking  the  sand  at  certain  localities  in 
the  two  desolated  valleys  ;  but  this  assumption  is 
gratuitous  ;  there  is  no  proof  that  any  such  con- 
figurations exist  in  the  valleys  ;  there  is  no  scien- 
tific proof  derived  from  aerostatics  that  such  con- 
figurations would  have  the  supposed  effect ;  and 
consequently  the  whole  support  of  the  theory  is 
derived  from  the  fact,  which  itself  is  imperfectly 
established,  that  if  the  Pyramids  were  designed  to 
check  the  sand,  they  would  be  found  in  the  precise 
localities  which  they  are  known  to  occupy. 

We  have  now  set  forth  this  theory,  which 
deserves  some  attention  :  the  facts  adduced  in  its 
support  are  of  easy  verification,  and  we  trust  that 
some  of  the  many  visitors  to  Egypt  will  subject 
them  to  a  rigid  scrutiny. 
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When,  in  the  year  1679,  the  Cavalier  De  La 
Salle  launched  the  first  vessel  moved  with  sails 
upon  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  every  portion  of  the 
great  West  was  covered  with  its  ancient  forests. 
The  echoing  axe  had  never  rung  through  their 
solitudes,  and  the  battle  of  mastery  was  yet  unde- 
cided between  the  wild  beast  and  his  wild  foe,  the 
savage  hunter.  The  three  guns  which  were  fired 
by  La  Salle  when  the  Griffin  was  launched,  were 
probably  the  first  sounds  of  gunpowder  that  ever 
broke  upon  the  stillness  of  this  vast  region.  The 
wandering  Iroquois  heard  in  them  the  thunders 
and  saw  the  lightnings  of  heaven.  The  white  man 
was  equally  an  object  of  admiration  and  of  fear. 

The  arts  of  navigation,  at  this  period,  upon  this 
great  inland  sea,  were  confined  to  the  bark  canoe 
and  the  rude  paddle  with  which  it  was  propelled. 
Never  before  had  the  canvass  here  opened  itself  to 
the  wind.  The  voyage  of  La  Salle  was  an  era  in 
this  portion  of  the  world.  The  immense  fur  trade 
with  the  natives  at  the  extremities  of  this  lake, 
which  was  carried  on  first  by  the  French  and  after- 
wards by  the  English,  was  then  almost  entirely 
unknown.  It  was  but  the  year  before  that  the 
sites  of  the  first  trading-houses  had  been  selected. 
La  Salle  set  sail  from  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie  on  the 
7th  day  of  August,  1679,  with  a  crew  of  thirty 
men,  and  arrived  at  Mackinaw  on  the  28th  day  of 
that  month.  The  first  cargo  of  peltries  was  put 
on  board  the  Griffin,  and  she  was  ordered  by  La 
Salle  to  return  with  a  crew  of  six  men  to  Niagara. 
But  a  storm  was  encountered,  and  the  vessel  with 
all  on  board  were  lost.  The  ship  and  cargo  were 
valued  at  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  francs.  Thus 
was  made  the  first  great  sacrifice  of  life  and  pro- 
perty to  the  commerce  of  Lake  Erie. 

Great  as  has  been  the  change  since  the  country 
was  first  explored  ;  it  has  almost  wholly  taken 
place  since  the  year  1800.  The  population  of 
Ohio  in  that  year  was  but  45,365  ;  and  that  was 
the  only  State,  with  the  exception  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  of  all  those  bordering  on  the 
great  lakes,  which  contained  any  considerable  set- 
tlements, or  in  which  any  enumeration  of  the  peo- 
ple was  taken.  Even  Ohio  was  not  then  admitted 
into  the  Union  ;  and  commercial  advantages  of 
Lake  Erie  were  scarcely  begun  to  be  developed  till 
twenty-five  years  afterwards.  The  first  vessel 
bearing  the  American  flag,  upon  Lake  Erie,  was 
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the  sloop  Detroit,  of  70  tons,  which  was  purchased 
of  the  North-west  Company  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, in  1796.  It  was,  however,  soon  after 
condemned  as  unworthy,  and  abandoned.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  in  1812,  the 
whole  number  of  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  upon 
the  lake,  did  not  exceed  twelve  ;  and  these  were 
employed  either  in  the  fur  trade,  or  in  transporting 
to  the  West  such  goods  and  merchandize  as  were 
required  for  the  scattered  population  who  had 
found  their  way  there.  A  few  vessels  were  built 
during  the  war  :  but  as  many,  and  probably  more, 
were  destroyed.  And  during  the  three  years  of 
its  continuance,  as  all  emigration  to  the  west,  if 
any  had  before  existed,  must  have  ceased,  there 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  any  commerce  upon 
the  Lake. 

In  1818,  there  were  but  thirty  vessels  in  all 
upon  this  lake  ;  and  in  that  year,  the  first  steam- 
boat that  ever  traversed  Lake  Erie,  "  The  Walk- 
in-the- Water,"  was  built  at  Black  Rock.  This 
boat  successfully  navigated  the  lake  till  the  month 
of  November.  1821,  when  she  was  wrecked. 
From  1818  to  1824,  there  was  hut  one  steamboat 
on  Lake  Erie,  which,  with  the  few  sail  vessels, 
was  fully  adequate  to  the  commerce  of  that  period. 

In  1825,  there  was  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year,  equal  to  sixty  per  cent.,  and  from  that  year 
to  1830  inclusive,  the  average  annual  increase  was 
equal  to  forty-nine  per  cent.  This  year  the  num- 
ber of  arrivals  and  departui-es  was  two  thousand 
and  fifty-two.  The  Erie  Canal  had  been  com- 
pleted, and — like  the  blood,  flowing  through  the 
great  artery  from  the  heart  of  a  living  being  to  the 
extremities  of  the  body,  giving  growth  and  com- 
municating activity  and  strength — trade  was  cours- 
ing through  its  whole  length,  imparting  a  vital 
energy  to  the  new-born  commerce  of  the  West. 

In  1840,  the  number  of  sail  vessels  engaged  in 
the  trade  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Upper  Lakes,  was 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  varying  from  thirty 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen,  their  cost 
being  from  one  thousand  to  fourteen  thousand  dol- 
lars each,  and  perhaps  on  an  average,  five  thou- 
sand dollars  each,  making  an  aggregate  of  one 
million  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  num- 
ber of  steamboats  upon  the  lakes  this  year,  was 
forty-eight,  their  burthen  varying  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 
They  were  supposed  to  have  cost  in  the  aggregate, 
$2,200,000.  The  aggregate  earnings  of  steam 
vessels  in  1840,  was  1  725,523  44. 

In  1844  there  were  built  at  different  points  upon 
the  lakes,  nine  steamboats,  thirteen  brigs  and 
seventeen  schooners,  with  an  aggregate  burthen 
of  nine  thousand  and  twelve  tons,  and  at  a  cost  of 
$542,580.  Besides  this,  several  boats  have  been 
enlarged,  and  their  capacity  much  increased  ;  and 
there  are  now  enrolled  and  registered  at  the  port 
of  Buffalo,  steamboats  the  burthen  of  which 
amounts  to  10,818  tons,  propellers  850  tons,  brigs 
3,881  tons,  schooners  8,694  ;  making  an  aggregate 
of  24,273  tons,  being  an  increase  since  July,  1843, 
often  thousand  tons  at  this  port  alone. 

In  addition  to  this  increase,  there  are  building, 
at  various  points  upon  the  lakes,  ten  steamboats 
of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  more  than  four  thou- 
sand tons,  four  propellers  carrying  in  all  thirteen 
hundred  and  seventy  tons,  and  eleven  sail  vessels 
varying  from  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  tons 
each.  Most  of  these,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  upon 
the  lake  the  present  season,  which  will  increase 
our  commercial   marine  more   than  six  thousand 


tons.  The  commerce  of  Lake  Erie  cannot  now  be 
less  than  one  hundred  millions  a  year. — American 
Review. 


Glance  at  the  History  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, from  their  Colonization  to  the  Present  Day — 
[Pricis  de  VHistoire,  tyc.,]  by  the  Count  Pelet 

DE  LA  LOZERE. 

This  Precis  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  written  ; 
but  it  is  too  meagre  in  facts,  and  too  commonplace 
in  its  reflections,  to  be  read  with  the  least  advan- 
tage on  this  side  the  channel.  It  may  do  very  well 
for  French  youth  ;  but  it  is  fit  for  youth  only  ;  and 
for  them  it  is  adapted  not  only  by  the  purity  of  its 
style,  but  by  the  good  taste  which,  it  everywhere 
d  ispl  ays .  — A  thenaum . 

The  Brest  papers  announce  the  arrival  of  the 
gun-brig  Boulonnaise,  after  an  absence  of  thirty- 
seven  months,  with  all  her  officers  and  nearly  all 
her  crew — notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  hydro- 
graphic  labors  along  a  thousand  leagues  of  coast, 
beneath  the  burning  sun  of  the  Equator.  The 
great  river  of  the  Amazons  has  been  carefully  ex- 
plored, to  a  distance  of  more  than  250  leagues 
from  its  mouth — as  well  as  the  navigable  portions 
of  its  principal  tributaries. — lb. 

We  find,  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette,  a  new  form 
of  the  ad  caplandum,  invented  by  the  editors  of  the 
illustrated  journals  as  a  bait  for  readers — which 
we  may  add  to  the  other  devices  of  journalism  for 
the  same  purpose,  already  recorded  in  our  columns. 
The  rebus  is,  it  seems,  all  the  rage  among  the 
Maecenases  of  this  class  of  German  literature  ;  and 
the  bookseller  Dittmarsch,  at  Stuttgardt,  announ- 
ces, in  the  above  paper,  that  he  will  give  a  rebus, 
every  month — and  a  reward  of  100  florins  (.£10) 
for  the  discovery  of  its  solution. — lb. 

Diffusion  of  Knowledge. — We  have  received 
a  series  of  papers  called  The  Polynesian,  published 
at  Honolulu  !  The  journal  is  extremely  well  con- 
ducted, and  would  not  discredit  the  old  world.  It 
is  interesting  to  watch  the  beginnings  of  periodical 
literature  in  these  remote  and  recently  reclaimed 
regions :  thus  of  the  Tahiti  paper,  which  had 
been  received  at  Honolulu,  the  editor  observes, 
"  Through  the  politeness  of  M.  Dudiot,  Consul 
for  France,  we  have  been  put  in  possession  of  the 
first  number  of  '  L'Oce*anie  Franchise,'  the  official 
journal  of  Tahiti,  published  May  5th,  and  to  be 
issued  in  future  every  eight  days,  price  six  dollars. 
Its  editor  shows  no  little  skill  and  enterprise  in  the 
attempt ;  having  no  typographical  press,  he  is  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  employing  lithography, 
and  his  paper  is  a  '  feuille  autographi^e,'  not  so 
legible  as  type,  but  as  much  so  as  common  writing. 
It  is  certainly  a  literary  curiosity." — lb. 

Novel  Punishment. — The  following  from  the 
same  journal,  is  worth  quoting:  "On  Saturday 
last  the  governor  sent  a  company  of  prisoners 
through  the  streets,  escorted  by  a  file  of  soldiers 
and  attended  by  a  crier,  who  called  the  attention 
of  the  populace,  by  asking  of  them  if  the  conduct 
of  the  prisoners  had  been  right.  It  appears  that 
they  had  been  apprehended  for  knocking  out  their 
teeth,  tattooing  themselves,  and  indulging  in  other 
practices  of  heathenism  ;  and  the  government  took 
this  method  of  exposing  their  shame  to  their  fel- 
low-countrymen— a  punishment  that  will  be  quite 
as  efficacious,  we  doubt  not,  as  bodily  chastise- 
ment."— lb. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
MOLIERE. 

Recit  de  la  Ceremonie  de  V Inauguration  de  la  Fon- 
taine Moliere.  15  Janvier  1844.  8vo.  Paris : 
1844. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1839,  the  Journal 
den  Debats  announced  the  intended  construction  of 
a  Fountain  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu 
and  the  Rue  Traversiere.  An  actor  of  the  Thea- 
tre Francois,  Monsieur  Rejjnier,  upon  this  occa- 
sion addressed  a  letter  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine, 
pointing  out  to  him  that  the  proposed  edifice  would 
occupy  the  space  immediately  opposite  to  the 
house  in  which  Moliere  died  ;  and  that  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  combine  the  projected 
Fountain  with  a  Monument  to  the  great  dramatic 
poet.  The  proposition  of  Monsieur  Regnier  was 
taken  into  consideration  ;  a  short  time  after  it  was 
decided  that  it  should  be  adopted,  and  a  subscrip- 
tion was  accordingly  opened  for  the  purpose. 
Thus,  Moliere  owes  this  tardy  tribute  to  his  ge- 
nius, neither  to  the  gratitude  nor  even  to  the  vanity 
of  the  French  nation  at  large,  but  to  the  casual 
suggestion  of  an  unknown  individual,  a  comedian, 
not  impossibly  a  descendant  of  one  of  those,  to  the 
furtherance  of  whose  interests  the  author  of  Tar- 
tuffe  so  entirely  devoted  himself.* 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1844,  the  inauguration 
of  the  monument  took  place.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
Monsieur  de  Rambuteau,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  ; 
the  municipal  corps  ;  several  deputies;  the  differ- 
ent academies  of  the  Institute ;  the  associates  of 
the  Ttieatre  Francais ;  the  commission  for  the 
monument ;  a  deputation  from  the  committee  of 
dramatic  authors ;  a  deputation  from  the  society 
of  dramatic  artists  ;  with  all  the  other  functionaries 
who  had  been  invited,  left  the  Theatre  Francais, 
and  proceeded  to  the  spot  appointed  for  the  cere- 
mony. A  battalion  of  the  second  Legion  of  the 
National  Guard,  with  its  band  playing,  led  the 
procession.  Close  to,  and  facing  the  monument, 
had  been  raised  a  circular  platform,  decorated  with 
various  banners  and  inscriptions.  On  this  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  the  Presidents  of  the  Acade- 
mies, and  of  the  Commission  for  the  monument, 
and  one  of  the  associates  of  the  Tlieatre  Francais, 
took  their  places.  Appropriate  speeches  were 
delivered  upon  the  occasion  by  Monsieur  de  Ram- 
buteau, by  Monsieur  Etienne  in  the  name  of  the 
Academie  Francaise,  by  Monsieur  Samson  in  that 
of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  and  by  Monsieur  Arago 
in  that  of  the  Commission  for  the  monument.  The 
Prefect  of  the  Seine  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
base  of  the  monument  a  box,  containing  a  medal 
struck  in  honor  of  Moliere  ;  an  account  of  the 
ceremony ;  a  copy  of  his  works  in  one  volume, 
and  a  memoir  of  his  life.  Monsieur  de  Rambuteau 
presented  a  crown  of  laurel,  which  was  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  statue.  Each  of  the  literary  corps 
present  on  the  occasion,  hung  upon  the  monument 
a  votive  wreath.  The  procession  then  returned 
to  the  Theatre  Francais  in  the  same  order  in  which 
it  had  advanced,  accompanied  by  the  loud  cheer- 
ings  of  the  multitude. 

As  to  the  monument  itself,  it  is  of  a  noble  sim- 
plicity—the work  of  an  ingenious  architect,  Mon- 
sieur Visconti,  to  whom  Paris  already  owed  many 
elegant  structures.     It  clearly,  and  at  once,  dis- 

*  In  the  beginning  of  his  dramatic  career,  Molidre,  at 
Montnelier,  refused  the  Prince  de  Conti's  offer  of  making 
him  his  private  secretary,  on  the  ground  that  he  could 
not  abandon  his  troop  of  actors  without  exposing  them  to 
serious  losses. 
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closes  its  double  purpose  of  monument  and  foun- 
tain ;  nor  does  the  useful  part  detract  from  or  seem 
unfitting  to  the  ornamental. 

Jean-Baptiste  Poquelin  was  born  in  Paris,  on 
the  15th  of  January,  1622,  in  a  house  in  the  Rue 
St.  Honore,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Vieilles 
Etuves.  Both  by  father  and  mother  he  was  de- 
scended from  a  race  of  upholsterers.  His  father, 
besides  his  trade,  held  the  appointment  of  valet-de- 
chambre-tapissier  to  the  king  of  France,  and  des- 
tined his  son  to  the  inheritance  of  his  place.  The 
boy,  from  an  early  age  brought  up  in  the  shop  as 
an  apprentice,  knew  little  more  at  fourteen  than 
how  to  write,  read,  and  cast  accounts,  with  other 
merely  elementary  branches  of  his  purposed  pro- 
fession. His  grandfather,  however,  whose  favor- 
ite haunt  was  the  theatre,  seems  first  to  have 
applied  the  match  to  the  ready  combustibles  of  his 
imagination,  by  taking  him  frequently  to  witness 
the  performances  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne. 
Each  time  he  returned  home  after  these  excursions, 
the  youth  was  sadder,  more  absent  in  manner,  less 
inclined  to  work  in  the  shop,  and  more  averse  from 
the  prospects  held  out  to  him  by  a  continuance  in 
his  father's  trade.  At  last,  unable  to  bear  his  po- 
sition any  longer,  he  applied  to  his  father,  and, 
supported  by  his  fond  grandfather,  obtained  per- 
mission to  devote  himself  to  studies  more  suited  to 
his  tastes.  At  school,  at  the  College  of  Clermont, 
(now  that  of  Louis  le  Grand,)  superintended  by 
the  Jesuits,  he  in  five  years  passed  through  all  the 
regular  studies,  including  rhetoric  and  philosophy  ; 
and  moreover  formed  several  connections  which, 
later  in  life,  had  a  strong  influence  over  his  opin- 
ions and  his  fortunes.  The  Prince  de  Conti,  bro- 
ther of  the  great  Conde,  never  (even  after  he 
turned  Jansenist,  and  wrote  against  the  drama) 
forgot  that  Moliere  had  been  his  schoolfellow. 
Chapelle,  his  great  friend,  procured  for  him  lessons 
from  his  preceptor,  the  philosopher  Gassendi ;  of 
which  traces  may  be  discovered  in  many  pages  of 
Moliere,  and  particularly  in  the  Femmes  Savantes. 
His  conferences  with  Gassendi  inspired  the  desire 
to  translate  Lucretius.  He  did  so,  partly  in  verse, 
partly  in  prose  ;  but  this  translation  has  shared  the 
fate  of  many  of  his  early  productions,  the  manu- 
script having  been  lost.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
Bernier  the  traveller,  and  the  poet  Hesnault,  the 
satirist  of  Colbert,  were  amongst  his  other  school 
intimates. 

On  leaving  college  at  nineteen,  young  Poquelin 
was  forced  by  circumstances  to  take  his  father's 
place,  in  his  office  of  valet-de-chambre-tapissier  to 
the  king  ;  and,  much  against  his  wishes,  he  follow- 
ed Louis  XIII.  to  Narbonne  in  1641.  It  would 
appear  that  from  that  time  he  ceased  to  exercise 
functions  so  ill  suited  to  him  ;  and  went  to  Orleans, 
where  he  studied  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  But  his  old  passion  for  the  theatre  soon  again 
seized  upon  him  ;  for,  in  1645,  we  find  him  return- 
ed to  Paris,  and  at  last  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  actors,  whom  he  soon  formed  into  a  regu- 
lar and  permanent  company.  The  two  brothers 
Bejart,  their  sister  Madeleine,  Duparc,  nicknamed 
Gros-Rene,  and  Mademoiselle  Duparc,  were  all 
members  of  this  corps,  which  styled  itself  L'lllus- 
tre  Theatre. 

From  this  moment  Poquelin  abandoned  his  pa- 
ternal name,  and.  for  some  reason  not  fully  known, 
took  that  of  Moliere.  First  he  tried  his  fortune  in 
the  different  quarters  of  Paris  ;  then  in  provincial 
towns.  It  is  said  that  at  Bordeaux  he  tried  a  piece 
called  La  Theba'ide,  which  was  of  a  serious  nature,. 
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and  failed.  But  of  his  farces  and  comedies  we 
have  names  enough,  and,  alas!  only  names.  The 
Medecm  Volant,  the  Jalousie  du  Barbouille",  the 
Doctcurs  Rivaux,  the  Matlre  d'Ecole,  the  Doct.eur 
Amoureux,  all  prove  that,  during  this  period,  his 
pen  was  not  idle.  The  Prince  de  Conti  was  the 
first  to  patronize  the  new  manager  and  his  troop. 
He  sent  for  him  several  times  to  {jive  representa- 
tions at  his  palace,  and  shortly  after  commanded 
his  attendance  in  Languedoc.  This  is  the  same 
company  which,  at  a  later  period,  was  authorized 
by  Philip  of  Orleans,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV., 
to  take  the  title  of  Troupe  de  Monsieur.  With  this 
company  Moli&re  visited,  during  some  years,  vari- 
ous cities  of  France — Narbonne,  Peze'nas,  Bdziers  ; 
was  honorably  received  at  Bordeaux  by  the  Due 
d'Epernon,  and  everywhere  by  the  Prince  de  Con- 
ti. At  length,  in  the  year  1653,  (being  in  his 
thirty-first  year,)  he  produced  at  Lyons  his  comedy 
of  the  Etourdi,  the  earliest  of  his  pieces  which 
remain  to  us.  From  Lyons  the  company  proceed- 
ed to  Avignon  ;  from  thence  to  Narbonne  ;  and 
afterwards,  by  desire  of  M.  de  Conti,  to  Be'ziers, 
where  the  Dipit  Amoureux  made  its  first  appear- 
ance ;  originally  in  five,  but  since  reduced  by  the 
Theatre  Francois  to  two  acts.  In  1658,  Moli&re, 
beginning  to  get  weary  of  his  erratic  life,  deter- 
mined to  try  his  success  a  second  time  in  Paris  ; 
and,  after  the  Carnival  of  Grenoble,  he  hastened 
northwards,  and  established  himself  during  the 
summer  at  Rouen.  After  one  or  two  secret  expe- 
ditions to  the  metropolis,  he  obtained  from  Philip 
of  Orleans  permission  to  offer  him  the  services  of 
his  company  ;  and,  under  the  title  of  director  of 
the  Troupe  de  Monsieur,  he  was  presented  by  this 
prince  to  the  king  and  the  queen-mother.  The 
theatre  was  established  in  the  Salle  des  Gardes  of 
'the  old  Louvre ;  and  the  piece  chosen  for  the 
:first  performance  of  his  company  was  Corneille's 
Nicomede.  It  would  appear  that  the  serious  style 
of  this  work  was  not  much  calculated  to  show  off 
the  talents  of  the  actors;  for  the  king  and  the 
■  court  were  retiring  from  their  places  without  any 
extraordinary  marks  of  approbation,  when  Moliere, 
advancing,  begged  permission  to  address  their 
majesties  ;  and,  after  thanking  them  modestly  for 
the  goodness  they  had  shown  in  bearing  with  so 
defective  a  company,  and  enlarging  on  the  timidity 
they  had  felt  in  appearing  before  such  an  assem- 
blage of  the  great,  humbly  requested  them  to  allow 
him  to  represent  one  of  those  little  divertissements 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  entertain  the 
provinces.  The  king,  happily  for  Moliere,  con- 
sented, and  the  Docteur  Amoureux  produced  genu- 
ine merriment  in  the  whole  court.  Louis  XIV. 
authorized  Molie*re  to  establish  his  company  in 
Paris,  and  to  perform,  alternately  with  the  Italian 
•  comedians,  at  the  Theatre  du  Petit- Bourbon. 

The  future  author  of  the  Misanthrope  had  not 
attained  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  without  feeling 
within  his  own  breast  some  of  those  agitating 
emotions  which  he  had  so  truly  observed  and  de- 
lineated in  others.  When  he  first  went  to  Lyons, 
he  had  been  for  some  time  attached  to  an  actress 
of  his  company,  Madeleine  Bejart.  This  passion, 
1  however,  soon  gave  way  to  the  much  stronger  one 
!  he  conceived  for  another  member  of  his  troop,  Mad- 
emoiselle Duparc.  Of  this  object  of  the  poet's 
love,  we  know  little  more  than  that  she  was  very 
i  handsome,  of  a  haughty  disposition,  and  heartless 
:nature — full  of  contempt  for  all  of  her  own  profes- 
sion, and  possessed  with  the  idea  of  the  incontest- 
able superiority  of  mere  rank  over  every  other  ad- 


vantage. That  strange  fatality  which  often  makes 
us  seek  happiness  where  we  have  the  least  chance 
of  finding  it,  drove  Moli&re  to  offer  the  homage  of 
his  whole  heart  and  intelligence  to  this  proud 
beauty.  She  was,  however,  not  to  be  won  ;  and 
the  more  he  endeavored  to  conquer  her  indiffer- 
ence— the  more  he  labored  to  convince  her  of  his 
affection — the  greater  the  coldness  and  disdain 
with  which  she  repaid  his  efforts.  She  saw  in 
him  only  an  author  without  fame,  a  country  come- 
dian, destined  all  his  life  to  fill  a  position  but  ill- 
suited  to  a  vain,  aspiring  woman,  who  dreamed  of 
nothing  but  the  fortune  her  charms  might  ensure 
her.  At  length,  after  employing  every  means 
his  ingenuity  could  devise  to  move  her — after  ex- 
tolling her  fruitlessly  in  verse,  and  writing,  ex- 
pressly for  her,  parts  the  best  calculated  to  dis- 
play her  talents  to  advantage — Moliere,  forced  to 
admit  the  futility  of  his  attempt,  gave  himself  up 
to  a  profound  sadness.  Those  who  surroilnded 
him,  seeing  him  desist  from  the  pursuit  of  Made- 
moiselle Duparc,  supposed  him  drawn  towards 
some  new  object  of  attraction.  One  eye  was  not 
to  be  deceived — one  heart  alone  guessed  all  the 
poet's  grief,  and  resolved  to  try  whether  the  care- 
ful tenderness  of  friendship  might  not  cure  the 
wounds  of  love.  Mademoiselle  de  Brie  was  a 
young  and  remarkably  pretty  person,  full  of  intel- 
ligence and  vivacity,  who,  when  Moliere  first  came 
to  Lyons,  formed  part  of  another  theatrical  com- 
pany already  established  in  that  town.  With  an 
instinctive  rectitude  of  judgment,  which  did  her 
honor,  Mademoiselle  de  Brie  at  once  understood 
and  felt  the  superiority  of  the  newly-arrived  actor 
and  manager,  and  hastened  to  offer  him  her  ser- 
vices, which  he  as  readily  accepted.  The  elevated 
sentiments  of  Moliere,  and  his  exceeding  good- 
ness of  heart,  speedily  gained  for  him  the  entire 
esteem  of  the  youthful  debutante.  She  was  de- 
voted to  her  art,  and  possessed  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  the  genius  of  him  who,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  she  already  unconsciously  loved.  She 
is  described  as — "tall,  slender,  and  graceful; 
noble  in  her  carriage,  and  natural  in  all  her  atti- 
tudes; with  something  particularly  delicate  in  her 
face  and  features,  which  rendered  her  most  fitting 
for  the  part  of  an  ingenue.  Her  eyes  possessed  a 
peculiar  charm,  derived  from  their  mingled  ex- 
pression of  candor  and.  tenderness.  She  was  more 
intelligent  than  witty,  and  had  not  a  shadow  of 
coquetry."  She  saw  at  a  glance,  and  without 
jealousy,  the  unfortunate  attachment  of  the  poet 
for  Mademoiselle  Duparc.  She  felt  that  his  out- 
ward semblance  of  calmness  was  put  on  ;  and 
knowing  that  silence  nourishes  sorrow,  she  brought 
him  by  degrees  to  confide  his  grief  to  her.  By 
dint  of  talking  sentiment,  both  consoler  and  con- 
soled began  at  last  to  feel  that  there  was  no  long- 
er any  need  on  the  one  hand  to  preach  forgetful- 
ness,  or  on  the  other  to  express  sympathy.  One 
day  Moliere  reappeared  before  his  friend  with  a 
brow  almost  as  gloomy  as  when  she  first  under- 
took to  cure  him  of  his  despair  ;  and  tremblingly 
he  told  her  that  all  her  care  had  been  useless,  for 
that  the  malady,  instead  of  leaving  him,  had  only 
changed  its  form  ;  and  that  now  he  required  a 
physician  who  should  save  him  from  the  wounds 
she  herself  had  dealt  him.  Mademoiselle  deBrie, 
if  we  may  trust  the  chronicle,  is  reported  to  have 
said — "  Those  wounds  will  not  hurt  you,  for  they 
have  been  more  fatal  to  myself  than  to  you." 

The   avowal   of  their   affection    thus  mutually 
made,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  further  remem- 
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brance  of  Mademoiselle  Duparc  ever  disturbed  the 
serenity  of  that  peculiar  intimacy  which  ensued 
between  Moliere  and  his  new  favorite.  But  Mo- 
li&re  did  not,  by  a  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Brie,*  assure  honor  to  her,  happiness  to  himself, 
and  to  both  an  escape  from  the  shame  and  misery 
which  awaited  them  hereafter.  For  five  years  he 
seems  to  have  thought  of  little  else  than  his  at- 
tachment ;  for  in  that  space  of  time  he  wrote  but 
two  pieces,  IS Etourdi  and  Le  D'epit  Amoureux. 
During  the  three  years  that  followed  his  establish- 
ment in  Paris,  he  became  more  industrious.     In 

1659,  he    produced    Les  Precicuses  Ridicules;  in 

1660,  Sganarclle ;  and  in  1661,  Don  Garde  de 
Navarre,  L'Ecole  des  Maris,  and  Les  Facheux. 
In  proportion  as  the  fame  of  Moli&re  augmented, 
so  grew  the  merits  of  Mademoiselle  de  Brie  as  a 
comedian.  She  became  a  decided  favorite  with 
the  public,  nor  would  they  suffer  her  parts  to  be 
given  to  another. f  Her  scenic  triumphs  lasted 
long,  but  her  happiness  was  soon  destroyed  ;  and 
there  remained  to  her,  whilst  still  proudly  listen- 
ing to  the  tumult  of  applause  called  forth  by  the 
genius  of  Moliere,  only  the  melancholy  conscious- 
ness of  having  once  been  the  sole  partner  of  his 
laurels  and  his  heart.  Her  admiration  for  the 
poet,  her  delight  in  his  success,  her  sad  and  con- 
stant affection  for  him,  ended  only  with  her  life; 
but  these  were  all  that  remained  to  her ;  and  al- 
though apparently  contented  with  the  sincere  at- 
tachment he  never  ceased  to  feel  towards  her,  her 
peace  of  mind  was  irretrievably  destroyed  by 
another  passion  for  Armande  B6jart.  She  was  a 
younger  sister  of  Madeleine  Bejart,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  whose  education  Moliere 
undertook  to  superintend.  At  sixteen,  Armande, 
without  being  handsome,  was  exceedingly  attract- 
ive ;  and  the  unwary  poet  was  ensnared  by  a 
worthless  coquette,  before  he  was  conscious  of 
what  was  passing  within  him.  The  natural  wit 
of  Armande,  and  her  remarkable  talent  for  the 
stage,  completed  her  victory  over  Moli&re,  who 
speedily  lost  all  command  over  himself,  and  loved 
his  enslaver  literally  to  madness.  Mademoiselle 
de  Brie,  in  an  instant,  saw  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  her  situation,  and  met  it  with  courageous  resig- 
nation. A  separation  took  place  between  them, 
without  a  tear  on  her  part,  without  a  blush  on  his  ; 
and  on  the  20th  February,  1662,  Molie're,  at  the 
age  of  forty-one,  married  Armande  Bejart,  rather 
more  than  twenty  years  younger  than  himself. 
The  ill-starred  poet  has  left  us  a  portrait  of  his 
seducing,  yet  not  beautiful  wife,  in  the  scene  of 
the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme;  in  which  Cle*ante 
begs  his  valet  Covielle  to  utter  all  the  evil  he  can 
imagine  of  Lucile,  in  order  "  to  fortify  his  resolu- 

*  Actresses  then  retained  the  title  of  Mademoiselle  as 
well  after  as  before  marriage. 

t  Mademoiselle  de  Brie,  like  Mademoiselle  Mars,  re- 
tained her  youthful  appearance  at  an  advanced  age  ;  and 
her  greatest  pleasure  after  Molidre's  death,  was  to  play 
those  parts  she  had  so  often  enacted  in  his  presence. 
Before  her  retreat  from  the  stage,  however,  she  gave  up 
the  part  of  Agnes  in  the  Ecole  des  Femmes,  to  an  actress 
more  likely  by  her  age  to  personate  the  heroine  of  sixteen 
years.  The  pit  became  unruly,  and  demanded  Mademoi- 
selle de  Brie  so  noisily,  that  the  manager  was  forced  to 
send  for  her,  and  she  played  the  part  in  her  own  private 
costume.  She  was  then  sixty.  The  next  day  appeared, 
in  the  Mercure,  the  following  verses,  of  whom  the  author 
is  unknown : — 

"  II  faut  qu'elle  ait  ete  charmante 
Puis  qu'aujourd'hui,  malgre  les  ans, 
A  peine  des  attraits  naissans 
Egalent  sa  beaute  mourante. 


tion  against  any  residue  of  his  love  that  might 
yet  plead  her  cause." — (Act  III.  Scene  9.)  It 
thus  concludes — 

"  Covielle. — Puis  que  cela  va  comme  cela, 
je  vois  bien  que  vous  avez  envie  de  l'aimer  tou- 
jours. 

"  Clhante. — Moi  !  j'aiinerais  mieux  mourir,  et 
je  vais  la  hair  autant  que  je  l'ai  aimee. 

"  Covielle. — Le  moycn,  si  vous  la  trouvez  si  par- 
faitcV 

Poor  Molidre  !  that  last  word  speaks  volumes  ; 
it  was  in  truth  to  that  fast-clinging  idea  of  his  un- 
worthy wife's  perfection  that  he  sacrificed  all ;  his 
dignity — even  his  honor.  It  was  that  which  made 
him  assign  her  youth  as  an  excuse  for  her  shame- 
less conduct  to  his  friend  Chapelle,  who  reproached 
him  with  his  submission  to  her  culpable  caprices. 
He  had  been  married  but  a  short  time  when  he 
discovered  that  every  evil  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  at 
the  period  when  he  most  hoped  to  have  secured  to 
himself  the  enjoyment  of  every  good.  Calumny 
was  already  busy  with  his  fame  ;  and  Montfleury, 
an  actor  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  wrote  an  in- 
famous pamphlet,  in  which,  profiting  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Moli&re's  early  liaison  with  Madeleine 
Bejart,  and  the  difference  of  age  existing  between 
herself  and  her  sister  Armande,  (a  difference  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years,)  he  scrupled  not  to 
accuse  Moliere  of  having  married  his  own  daugh- 
ter. The  pamphlet  was  shown  to  Louis  XIV., 
who  nobly  testified  his  indignation  at  the  libel,  by 
holding  at  the  baptismal  font — in  conjunction  with 
his  sister-in-law,  Henrietta  of  England,  Duchess 
of  Orleans — the  first-born  of  Moliere  and  Armande 
Bejart — certainly  one  of  the  least  doubtful  traits 
of  Louis'  magnanimity. 

A  few  months  after  his  marriage,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1662,  Moli&re  wrote  L' Ecole  des  Femmes, 
and  La  Critique  de  V Ecole  des  Femmes.  It 
requires  no  penetration  to  discover  that  his  own 
history  had  furnished  him  with  the  subject  of  the 
first  piece  ;  and  that,  without  meaning  to  attribute 
to  himself  all  the  absurdities  of  Arnolphe,  or  to  his 
wife  the  childish  innocence  of  Agnes,  he  was 
already  fully  aware,  that  anxiously  to  watch  over, 
and  carefully  to  direct,  the  growing  instincts  of  the 
being  whose  destiny  is  to  be  united  with  one's 
own,  affords  no  complete  guarantee  of  subsequent 
tranquillity.  It  is  rather  curious  by  the  way,  in 
reading  this  play,  to  observe  such  similarities 
expressed  a  hundred  years  later,  by  a  genius  so 
thoroughly  opposite  to  the  French  Aristophanes  as 
Jean  Paul  Richter.  "It  is  enough  for  her," 
(says  Arnolphe,  when  speaking  of  his  wife,) 

"  De  savoir  prier  Dieu,  m 'aimer,  coudre,  et  filer ,-'" 

and  later,  in  the  commandments  concerning  conju- 
gal duties — 

"  Loin  ces  e*tudes  d'ceillades, 
Ces  eaux,  ces  blancs,  ces  pommades, 

Et  mille  ingredients  qui  font  des  teints  fleuris, 
A  l'honneur  tous  les  jours  ce  sont  drogues  mor- 
telles." 

In  the  preface  to  Quintus  Firkin  we  find  this 
passage — ■"  No  husband  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
abhorred  and  deceived,  and  who,  in  his  wife, 
requires  only  a  good  machine  for  cooking,  washing, 
sewing,  spinning,  and  taking  care  of  him,  should 
object  to  the  outward  cultivation  of  the  person  in 
females  ;  the  hair-fins,  powder,  and  pomatum,  pre- 
vent them  from  thinking  on  more  important  sub- 
jects."    Now,  when   we  reflect  that  Moli&re,  by 
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making  Arnolphe  forbid  his  wife  the  frivolities  of 
the  toilet,  really  caused  him  to  be  detested  and 
deceived,  and  when  we  read,  in  another  scene  of 
the  Ecole  des  Femmes,  the  noble  defence  of  culti- 
vated intellect  in  women — 

"  Mais  comment  voulez-vous  qu'une  bete 
Puisse  jamais  savoir  ce  que  c'est  qu*etre  honnete  ! 

"  Une  femme  d'esprit  peut  trahir  son  devoir, 
Mais  il  faut  pour  le  moins  qu'elle  ose  le  vouloir  ; 
Et  la  stupide  au  sien  peut  manquer  d'ordinaire, 
Sans  en  avoir  Venvie  et  sans  penser  lefaire" — 

we  cannot  avoid  being  struck  by  the  sympathy 
which  existed  on  the  subject  of  female  educa- 
tion, between  the  habituk  of  Louis  XlVth's  court, 
and  the  philanthropic  sage  of  Baireuth. 

But  to  return  to  the  Ecole  des  Femmes,  as  being 
coeval  with  Moli&re's  first  awakening  to  a  sense  of 
his  position  ;  do  we  not  feel  that  it  is  the  poet 
himself,  and  not  Arnolphe,  who  says — 
"  Aprds  vingl  ans,  et  plus,  de  meditation 
Pour  me  conduire  en  toutavec  precaution, 
De  tant  d'autres  maris  j*aurai  quitte  la  trace 
Pour  me  trouver  apres  dans  la  meme  disgrace." 

The  despair  of  Arnolphe,  when,  at  the  end  of 
the  piece,  he  perceives  that  he  has  lost  Agn&s,  and 
that  she  loves  Horace,  seems  to  us  as  though  it 
were  the  echo  of  more  than  one  matrimonial  quar- 
rel which  poor  Moli£re  must  have  gone  through, 
before  attaining  to  the  absolute  conviction  of  his 
wife's  depravity.     Those  words — 

"  En  venir  a  cette  perfidie  ; 

Malgre  tous  mes  bienfaits,  former  un  tel  dessein  ; 
Petit  serpent  que  j'ai  rechauffe  dans  mon  sein  !" 

How  often  he  must  have  used  them  to  the  ungrate- 
ful Armande !     How  often  have  said — 

"  Si  jeune  encor,  vous  jouez  de  ces  tours  !" 

And  when  at  last,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  he  ex- 
claims— 

"  Jusqu'  oii  la  passion  peut-elle  faire  aller ! 
Enfin  a  mon  amour  rien  ne  peut  s'egaler  ; 
Quelle  preuve  veux-tu  que  je  t'en  donne,  ingrate? 
Me  veux-tu  voir  pleurer?  veux-tu  que  je  me  batte? 
Veux-tu  que  je  me  tue  ?     Oui !  dis,  si  tu  le  veux  ; 
Je  suis  tout  pret,  cruelle,  a  te  prouver  ma  flamme," 

do  we  not  fancy  we  hear  the  impassioned  accents  of 
the  unhappy  being,  who  some  years  later  exclaimed 
to  his  friend  Chapelle  when  speaking  of  his  wife* 
— "  Shall  I  tell  you  all  I  have  suffered  since  our 
separation?  My  heart  is  torn  by  regrets.  I  seek 
every  where  excuses  for  Armande's  faults  ;  and  I 
find  a  thousand  I  consider  her  youth,  and  the 
temptations  which  surround  her.  I  enter  into  her 
interests — I  pity,  and  can  no  longer  blame  her.  I 
absolve  her,  in  short,  and  hate  myself  for  having 
been  able  to  leave  her.  I  affirm  it — there  is  but 
one  kind  of  love — it  is  that  which  I  have  described 
to  you.  Oh !  my  dear  friend,  everything  in  this 
world  is  associated  in  my  heart  with  Armande. 
Nothing  can  console  me  for  her  absence  ;  and,  if  I 
were  to  behold  her  at  this  moment,  my  emotion, 

*  Moliere  was  then  separated  from  Armande  Bejart ; 
who,  after  a  quarrel  with  her  too  indulgent  husband,  had 
left  his  house.  The  conversation  we  allude  to  is  to  be 
found  in  a  book  published  in  1633,  called  La  Fameuse 
Comedienne,  attributed  to  an  actress  of  that  day.  The 
interview  between  Moliere  and  Chapelle  took  place  in  the 

farden  of  Moliere's  house  at  Auteuil,  whither  Chapelle 
ad  gone  to  see  and  console  his  friend. 


my  delight,  would  deprive  me  of  reflection.  I 
should  no  longer  have  eyes  for  her  defects  ;  but 
only  for  her  charming  and  agreeable  qualities. ' ' 

The  limits  of  this  article  would  not  allow  of  out- 
going into  minute  details  of  Moliere's  private  suf- 
ferings, and  of  Mademoiselle  Moliere's  misconduct. 
We  will  therefore  briefly  relate  a  few  leading 
events  which  took  place  from  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage to  that  of  his  death — particularly  pointing  out 
those  which  may  enable  us  better  to  judge  of  his 
works.  After  having,  in  1663,  produced  the 
Impromptu  de  Versailles,  he,  in  the  beginning  of 
1664  wrote  Le  Maria ge  Ford,  and  La  Princesse 
d' 'Elide.  This  latter  piece  it  was  which  decided 
his  fate.  His  wife,  who  therein  sustained  the 
principal  female  part,  appears  to  have  fascinated 
the  whole  court ;  and  from  this  moment  her 
intrigues  were  no  longer  problematical.  The 
Abbe  de  Richelieu  laid  his  fortune  at  her  feet. 
The  Comte  de  Guiche  had  ill-treated  her  ;  and  the 
famous  Lauzun  sought  to  make  her  forget  it. 
Moli&re,  the  kindest  of  human  beings,  was  dealt 
with  as  though  he  had  been  a  foolish,  tiresome  old 
man,  who,  having  married  a  young  wife,  was 
determined  to  plague  her  by  every  means  in  his 
power  ;  and,  at  the  slightest  remonstrance,  he  was 
upbraided  as  a  tyrant.  Armande  systematically 
ranged  herself  on  the  side  of  all  her  husband's  ene- 
mies ;  and  took  no  trouble  to  disguise  her  hatred 
of  all  whom  he  considered  as  his  friends. 

Baron,  the  finest  actor  of  the  17th  century, 
whom  Moliere  had  brought  up  from  a  child,  and 
who  was  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  his  benefactor, 
became  the  object  of  Armande's  unceasing  insults  ; 
so  much  so,  that  she  at  one  time  nearly  drove  him 
from  the  stage,  and  it  required  the  authority  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  retain  him.  At  length,  a  violent  quarrel 
ensuing,  they  separated,  about  three  years  after 
their  marriage.  This  separation  appears  to  have 
lasted  between  six  and  seven  years,  during  which 
time  they  constantly  met  in  the  theatre,  and  played 
together  in  the  same  pieces.  In  this  interval,  he 
wrote  most  of  his  best  plays.  In  1665,  Don  Juan, 
ou  le  Festin  de  Pierre,  and  V  Amour  Mtdecin ;  in 
1666,  Le  Misanthrope,  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui,  and 
Melicerte ;  in  1667,  Le  Sicilien,  ou  V Amour  Pein- 
tre,  and  Tarluff'e;  in  1668,  Amphitryon ;  in  1670, 
Les  Amans  Magnifiques,  and  Le  Bourgeois  Gen- 
tilhomme ;  in  1671,  Lcs  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  and 
PsycM.  Many  of  his  pieces  are  founded  on  the 
misfortunes  of  husbands.  The  Misanthrope  had 
reference  to  his  own  ;  and  the  original  cast  of  it  is 
particularly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  us 
what  must  have  been  the  perplexities  of  all  the 
parties  concerned,  every  night  of  its  performance. 
The  author  himself  played  Alceste ;  Armande, 
Celimene  ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Brie,  Eliante.  It 
is  commonly  stated  and  believed,  that  one  evening 
Mademoiselle  de  Erie's  acting  in  this  character  so 
captivated  Moliere,  that  all  his  former  tenderness 
returned  ;  and  for  some  years  after,  he  seems  to 
have  almost  forgotten  the  "loss  of  Armande.  Dur- 
ing this  period  his  health  gradually  declined,  and 
the  extreme  weakness  of  his  chest  forced  him  at 
all  times  to  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  his  diet 
and  mode  of  living.  Mademoiselle  de  Brie 
watched  over  him  incessantly,  and  perhaps  his 
existence  might  have  been  prolonged,  had  it  not 
been  for  an  occurrence  in  which  he  himself  partic- 
ipated. When  he  produced  in  conjunction  with 
Comeille,  the  ballet  of  Psyche,  Armande  repre- 
sented the  heroine,  and  Baron,  Cupid.  The 
handsome  appearance  of  the  latter  seems  suddenly 
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to  have  turned  Mademoiselle  Moli&re's  hatred  of 
him  to  a  feeling,  not  less  violent,  but  more  tender  ; 
and  Baron  appears  to  have  totally  forgotten  the 
debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  to  his  illustrious  patron. 
This  treachery  wounded  Moliere  to  the  quick  ;  but 
a  worse  torment  was  yet  in  store  for  him.  The 
charms  of  his  worthless  wife,  while  playing  the 
part  of  Psyche,  had  awakened  all  his  former  adora- 
tion, mixed  with  feelings  of  the  bitterest  jealousy. 
It  is  reported  that  the  devoted  Mademoiselle  de 
Brie,  perceiving  this,  hastened  to  Mademoiselle 
Moli&re,  and  appealing  to  her  in  the  name  of  her 
own  interest,  prevailed  upon  her  to  return  to  her 
husband's  house.  She  did  so,  and  for  a  short 
time,  in  the  excess  of  his  joy,  Moli&re  forgot  every 
other  grievance.  But  her  subsequently  cruel  con- 
duct soon  chased  every  semblance  of  comfort  from 
his  wretched  home,  and  his  health  sank  more  visi- 
bly each  succeeding  day.  In  1672,  he  produced 
the  Femmes  Savantes  ;  and  the  Academie  Franqaise 
immediately  offered  him  a  Fauteuil  which  hap- 
pened to  be  vacant,  on  condition  that  he  would 
give  up  the  stage  as  an  actor.  He  refused  the 
proffered  honor,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Boileau 
and  of  all  his  friends.  "  The  academy  is  rich 
enough,"  answered  he  ;  "  it  has  Corneille,  Racine, 
yourself,  (he  spoke  to  Boileau,)  and  many  other 
great  writers.  I  am  but  a  comedian,  and  I  will 
not  insult  a  profession  I  like,  however  humble  it 
may  be,  by  abandoning  it  after  having  followed  it 
for  twenty-five  years  ;  my  honor  will  not  allow  me 
to  do  so."  "  A  pretty  honor  indeed  !"  murmured 
Boileau  as  he  left  him;  "  that  of  painting  one's 
face  to  represent  Sganarelle,  and  jumping  into  a 
sack  to  receive  the  blows  of  Scapin's  stick!"* 
There  is  even  some  reason  to  believe,  that  with 
many  of  his  graver  friends  Moli^re's  refusal  to 
leave  the  stage  placed  him  in  rather  an  unfavor- 
able light. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Femmes  Sa- 
vantes, his  health  gave  way  altogether.  He  wrote 
but  two  other  plays — La  Comtesse  d' '  Escarbagnas 
in  July,  1672,  and  the  Malade  Imaginaire  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1673.  On  the  17th  of  that  month,  he  had 
played  the  part  of  Argan  in  the  fourth  represen- 
tation of  the  Malade  Imaginaire ;  and  while  pro- 
nouncing the  juro  in  the  ceremonie  of  the  last 
scene,  he  burst  a  blood-vessel  in  the  chest.  He 
was  carried  to  his  house  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu, 
accompanied  only  by  Baron  ;  and  before  his  wife, 
whom  he  incessantly  called  for,  could  be  found,  he 
had  expired. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  curate  of  St.  Eustache 
refused  Christian  burial  to  the  body  of  the  great 
dramatist.  Mademoiselle  Moliere  applied  first  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Harlay  de  Champvalon, 
and  then  to  the  king,  who  received  her  with 
marked  coldness.  During  the  poet's  life,  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  king's  vanity  to  uphold  him  ; 
but  directly  he  was  dead,  and  could  no  longer 
amuse  that  incurable  selfishness  of  which  St. 
Simon  has  left  us  such  a  frightful  picture  in  his 
Memoirs,  it  asserted  anew  its  mastery  over  the 
monarch.  Nevertheless,  this  declared  enemy  to 
all  scandal,  this  rigid  supporter  of  the  outward 

*  Boileau,  although  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Moliere, 
did  not  enter  into  the  somewhat  boisterous  gaiety  of  his 
farces  ;  and  in  his  Art  PoMique,  he  has  reproached  him 
for  having 

"  duitte  pour  le  bouffon  1'agreable  et  le  fin, 
Et  sans  honte  a  Terence  allie  Taberin. 
Dans  ce  sac  ridicule  ou  Scapin  l'enveloppe 
Je  ne  reconnais  plus  1'auicur  du  Misanthrope." 


decencies  of  life,  in  whatever  form  they  might  pre- 
sent themselves,  wrote  to  the  archbishop,  and 
desired  him  to  find  some  means  of  giving  sepulture 
to  the  deceased  comedian.  It  was  decided  that 
a  handful  of  earth  should  be  granted,  but  that  the 
body  should  be  carried  immediately  to  the  burying- 
ground,  and  not  remain  in  the  church.  On  the 
21st  of  February,  accordingly,  the  coffin  was 
transported  at  night,  by  two  ecclesiastics,  to  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Joseph  in  the  Rue  Montmartre, 
followed  by  more  than  two  hundred  individuals, 
each  carrying  a  torch.  In  1792,  the  section  of  the 
Quartier  Montmartre  disinterred  the  remains  of 
Moliere  and  those  of  La  Fontaine,  which  were 
carried  from  the  Cimetiere  St.  Joseph  to  the 
Musee  des  petits  Augustins  ;  and  when,  in  1817, 
the  Musee  was  destroyed,  they  were  definitively 
deposited,  on  the  6th  March  of  that  year,  at 
Pere-la-Chaise,  after  having  received  the  honors 
of  high  mass  in  the  church  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pres. 

As  an  actor,  the  merits  of  Moliere  were  by  no 
means  universally  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries. 
His  declamation  was  much  too  simple.  While  a 
certain  monotonous  psalmody  was  the  fashion  at 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  it  was  difficult  for  the 
reverse  to  succeed  entirely  at  the  Palais  Royal. 
In  his  day,  the  greater  portion  of  society  affected 
to  consider  his  style  of  acting  as  adapted  only  to 
the  burlesque  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  much  more  admi- 
rable in  serious  parts.  Grimarest  tells  us,  that 
"  those  who  would  pay  the  least  attention  to  the 
delicacy  with  which  he  entered  into  a  character, 
and  expressed  a  sentiment,  would  be  obliged  to 
confess  that  he  understood  profoundly  the  art  of 
declamation."  "He  did  not  recite  at  hazard," 
continues  the  same  author,  "  like  those  who  have 
no  fixed  rule  or  principle  for  their  acting ;  he 
entered  into  all  the  details  of  a  part ;  and  were 
he  now  to  come  to  life  again,  he  would  not  recog- 
nize his  pieces  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  repre- 
sent them."  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Se*- 
grais,  who  asserts  that  no  other  company  could 
ever  play  Moli^re's  pieces  like  that  of  which  he 
was  himself  "  not  only  the  head,  but  the  soul." 

Moli&re's  plays  may  be  divided  into  four  classes 
or  groups. — First,  come  the  small  dramatic  poems 
or  pastorals,  interspersed  with  music  and  dancing, 
which  he  wrote  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  fetes 
champetres,  and  other  courtly  ceremonies,  and  of 
which  the  king  himself  not  unfrequently  suggested 
the  subjects  ;  secondly,  his  farces  and  pasquinades, 
written  for  the  popular  taste  of  the  less  refined 
public  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  their  absurdity, 
attracting,  by  their  witty  manner  of  playing  off 
certain  ridiculous  characters,  not  only  the  lords 
and  high  dames  of  Versailles,  but  even  royalty 
itself;  thirdly,  his  comedies,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal— we  do  not  say  the  only — object  seems  to  have 
been,  to  chastise  one  particular  vice  or  one  especial 
and  isolated  folly — the  development  and  conse- 
quences of  which  vice  or  folly  form  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  piece,  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  each 
scene  ,  and  fourthly,  those  lofty  creations,  for 
whose  existence  the  satire  of  some  one  weakness 
or  defect  seems  in  fact  but  a  pretext,  and  whose 
real  design  is  to  portray  the  human  species  in  its 
most  extensive  aspects,  and  to  dive  into  the  deep- 
est recesses  of  the  heart. 

Among  the  most  evident  signs  of  real  and 
strongly  marked  genius  are,  if  we  mistake  not, 
fertility   and    facility    of   production ;— springing 
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from  the  habitual  and  constant  intercourse  with  an 
inner  world  called  up  at  will,  and  peopled  without 
end  by  creatures  of  the  imagination.  There  is 
scarcely  a  man  who,  if  he  be  gifted  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  observing  mind,  may  not  make  out  of  the 
materials  which  his  own  private  history  and  recol- 
lections afford,  at  least  one  interesting  novel.  It 
is  nearly  the  same  with  the  stage ;  a  man  may 
write  one  good  comedy  or  drama  in  his  lifetime — 
as  did  Gresset,  Piron,  and  our  own  Sheridan  ;  but 
he  will  not  go  very  far  beyond  one  (or  two)  such, 
if  he  have  not  the  real  vocation — the  sacred  fire 
which  leads  to  create,  not  to  copy  or  compound. 
Many  poets,  Lope  de  Vega  for  instance,  have  ex- 
hibited the  effects  of  the  ceaseless  fertility  to  which 
we  allude  in  an  almost  fabulous  degree,  but 
scarcely  any  of  them  can  be  said  to  have  given 
more  decided  proofs  of  it  than  the  author  of  Tar- 
tuffe.  His  rapidity  of  execution  was  quite  mar- 
vellous ;  he  never  waited  for  a  word  or  phrase,  or 
puzzled  himself  for  a  rhyme,  or  prepared  his 
second  verse  to-day,  in  order  that  his  first  might 
duly  introduce  and  pave  the  way  to  it  to-morrow. 
He  knew  nothing  of  these  "  ingenious  delicate 
devices  ;"  but  went  straight  on,  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  offspring  of  his  inspiration 
would  be  valued  higher  than  the  elaborate  pro- 
ductions of  more  studious  men.  Verse  was  so 
naturally  the  language  of  Molhlre,  that  we  find  a 
multitude  of  blank  verses  in  his  prose  :  and  it  has 
even  been  said,  that  he  made  in  verse  the  first 
sketches  of  many  of  his  pieces,  afterwards  written 
in  prose.  Certain  it  is,  that  neither  Racine  nor 
Boileau  can  compare  with  him  as  regards  ease  and 
elegance  of  versification. 

Perhaps  in  none  of  Moli&re's  works  do  we  find 
his  versification  more  exquisitely  perfect,  more 
naturally  easy  and  elegant,  than  in  those  divertisse- 
ments written  by  order  of  the  king  ;  and  intended 
to  serve,  in  a  measure,  as  the  framework  to  all 
sorts  of  ballets  and  court  masques.  In  this  class 
we  reckon,  Psyche,  Les  Amants  Magnifiques,  La 
Princesse  d' Elide,  Les  Fucheux,  Meliccrte,  and 
Amphitryon.  The  first  three  recommend  them- 
selves to  our  attention  more  by  certain  circum- 
stances connected  with  their  origin,  than  by  any 
very  extraordinary  merits  of  their  own.  Psyche  is 
particularly  curious  as  having  been  written  in  con- 
junction with  Pierre  Corneille.  The  prologue  and 
first  act  entire,  and  the  opening  scenes  of  the 
second  and  third  acts,  are  all  that  Moliere  fur- 
nished towards  this  Tragedie-ballet,  of  which  the 
king  hurried  the  performance  ;  because,  as  the 
original  preface  expresses  it,  "  il  se  voulait  donner 
ce  magnifique  divertissement  plusieurs  fois  avant 
le  careme."  Nowhere  can  we  have  a  better  occa- 
sion for  comparing  the  grace  of  Moliere's  style 
with  that  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Although  Corneille  wrote  the  last 
three  acts  of  this  poem  in  a  fortnight,  he  by  no 
means  neglected  the  fashioning  of  his  work  ;  and 
indeed  one  scene  (the  dialogue  between  Cupid  and 
Psyche  in  the  third  act)  has  become  so  famous, 
that  many  amateurs  of  French  classical  litei-ature 
know  it  by  heart ;  still,  when  from  a  page  of 
Moli&re  we  turn  all  at  once  to  one  of  Corneille,  it 
produces  on  us  somewhat  of  the  same  effect  as 
when,  after  a  drive  on  a  smooth  sanded  road,  we 
suddenly  find  ourselves  jolted  on  the  stones.  Be 
this  remarked  without  any  disparagement  to  the 
great  author  of  the  Cid.  We  do  not  think  that 
Moliere  would  ever  have  arrived  at  the  more  start- 
ling or  grand  effects  of  this  illustrious  tragic  poet ; 


— such,  for  instance,  as  the  "Nous  nous  levames 
alars!^  of  Rodrigue — the  "  qu'il  mourull  "  of 
Horace — or  the  "je  crois!''''  of  Pauline.  The 
bent  of  his  mind  did  not  incline  him  towards  the 
heroic ;  nor  are  we  now  comparing  the  two 
generally  ;  our  aim  is  merely  to  establish,  that 
none  of  Molie're's  literary  brethren  can  compete 
with  him  in  simple  elegance  of  style  and  natural 
ease  of  versification.  The  loftiness  of  CorneihVs 
verse  derives  additional  energy  from  the  occasional 
harshness  and  inequalities  with  which  it  abounds  ; 
and  it  is  as  admirably  adapted  to  the  subjects  he 
chooses,  as  the  flowing  and  unstudied  language  of 
Moliere  is  suited  to  the  situations  which  he  de- 
picts. The  piece  of  the  Amants  Magnifiques  was 
suggested  by  the  king  himself,  "  qui  ne  veut  que 
des  choses  extraordinaires  dans  tout  ce  qu'il  entre- 
prend,"  says  an  old  edition  of  Moliere;  and  was 
intended  principally  to  unite  all  the  different  kinds 
of  spectacles  which  the  theatre  of  that  day  could 
produce.  Another  desirable  object  also  was,  that 
the  court  of  St.  Germain  should  be  blessed  by  a 
sight  of  its  glorious  monarch  "  treading  a  measure" 
under  the  disguise  of  Neptune.  In  the  first  entree 
de  ballet,  his  most  gracious  Majesty  condescended 
to  personate  the  Ocean-God  ;  and  in  the  last,  he 
represented  his  favorite  emblem,  the  sun,  with  the 
motto  Nee  pluribus  impar  !  A  somewhat  similar 
occasion  gave  birth  to  the  Princesse  d 'Elide ;  and, 
if  we  had  room,  we  should  be  well  pleased  to  give 
our  readers  a  description  of  that  which  constituted 
a  fete  at  Versailles  in  the  year  1664.  We  should 
have  liked  to  tell  them  how  Louis  le  Grand  (then 
in  love  with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli&re,  for 
whom,  it  is  asserted,  this  fete  was  given)  trans- 
formed the  palace  and  gardens  of  Versailles  into  a 
scene  of  Fairyland  ;  and,  from  the  5th  till  the  14th 
of  May,  entertained  the  whole  court  with  Les 
Plaisirs  de  Vlsle  Enchantte,  and  received  the  host 
of  his  worshippers  in  the  magic  palace  of  Alcina. 
We  wish  we  could  recount  to  them  the  regal 
splendor  which  surrounded  the  two  queens,  Marie- 
Therese  of  Spain,  "  sans  reproche  devant  Dieu  et 
devant  les  homines,"  and  Anne  of  Austria,  of 
whom  Molie're  observes — 

"  Cette  m&re  heureusement  feconde 
Ne  donnant  qu'une  fois  a  donne  toutau  monde." 

We  should  like  also  to  draw  a  picture  of -Le  Grand 
Rot  as  Roger,  with  his  "  cuirasse  couverte  d'or  et 
de  diamants,"  his  helmet,  and  its  M  plumes  couleur 
de  feu,"  and  with  that  matchless  grace  which 
made  one  of  the  poets  of  the  day  exclaim,  "jamais 
air  plus  libre  ni  plus  guerrier  n'a  mis  un  mortel 
audessus  des  autres  hommes  !"  Nothing  could  be 
pleasanter  to  us  than  to  describe  these  festivities, 
which,  to  borrow  the  phrase  of  Madame  de  Motte- 
ville,  "  avaient  lieu  la  nuit  a  toutes  les  heurs, 
d'une  manure  qui  avait  un  air  plus  qui  galant  ;" 
but  our  space  warns  us  that  the  "  King  of  kings" 
must  be  content  to  make  way  for  the  humbler 
glories  of  Moliere.  We  will  not,  however,  take 
leave  of  the  Princesse  d' Elide  without  remarking, 
that  at  the  same  moment  when  Butler  was  writing 
Hudibras,  Moliere,  in  the  character  of  Moron,  (a 
court  buffoon  in  this  piece,)  produced  in  some 
respects  almost  a  counterpart  of  his  English  pro- 
totype. 

Of  Les  Fucheux  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  satires  extant,  and  that  in  it 
are  to  be  found  some  of  Molie're's  finest  tirades. 
As  a  piece,  it  has  comparatively  little  merit,  being 
nothing   but  a  succession   of  scenes,  in  each  of 
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which  some  ohtrusive  absurdity  is  ridiculed.  At 
the  first  representation  the  scene  of  the  chasseur 
was  wanting.  After  the  performance,  Louis 
XIV.,  addressing  himself  to  Moliere,  and  pointing 
with  his  finger  to  Monsieur  de  Soyecourt,  the 
Grand  Veneur,  said,  "  There  is  an  original  you 
have  not  yet  copied."  The  next  day  the  incom- 
parable scene  of  Eraste  and  Dorante  was  added  to 
the  piece  ;  and  it  is  amusing  enough  that  Monsieur 
de  Soyecourt  himself  should  have  been  the  very 
person  to  furnish  Moliere  with  all  the  technical 
terms  so  skilfully  employed  by  him  in  that  dia- 
logue. This  anecdote  of  Louis  XIV.  confirms  an 
opinion  we  have  always  entertained,  namely,  that 
it  was  not  so  much  a  genuine  appreciation  of 
Moliere's  talents  which  induced  the  king  to  be- 
stow his  favors  so  unremittingly  on  the  poet,  as  the 
consciousness  that  Moliere  served  him  as  a  con- 
venient vehicle  of  his  jealousies  and  dislikes. 
Louis  XIV.  secretly  detested  the  nobility,  and 
cherished  those  who,  by  casting  ridicule  on  the 
grands  seigneurs  of  his  court,  might  aid  him  to 
inflict  a  wound  upon  their  pride.  A  Rohan,  a 
Gramont,  stood  too  near  him  ;  and  the  one  paid 
for  this  perilous  honor  by  exile,  the  other  on  the 
headsman's  block.  Foucaut  expiated  the  too 
splendid  hospitality  he  had  somewhat  ostenta- 
tiously offered  his  master  in  the  fortress  of  Pigne- 
rol — whither  Lauzun  was  sent  also  to  atone,  by  a 
ten  years'  confinement,  for  his  presumptuous 
attempt  to  gain  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle.  Louis, 
in  the  temporary  assistance  he  derived  from  Mo- 
liere, looked  no  further  than  to  the  attainment  of 
his  own  immediate  ends,  or  possibly  cared  not 
what  might  befall  his  successors  :  had  it  not  been 
for  this  short-sightedness,  he  would  have  perceived 
that  Moliere  (though  unconsciously)  was  at  best 
but  a  sorry  friend  to  kings  and  their  "  divine 
right."  Tartuffe  and  Don  Juan  are  but  the  first 
of  that  long  line  which  is  commonly  supposed  to 
commence  with  Voltaire,  and  to  end  at  the  Revo- 
lution of  1793. 

Louis  never  ceased  to  be  Moliere's  best  friend 
and  supporter  ;  and  the  poet  never  failed  to  show 
his  gratitude  for  this  powerful  protection,  by  laud- 
ing, in  every  possible  manner,  the  king  and  the 
royal  circle,  and  rendering  doubly  absurd  the 
follies  of  the  noblesse.  We  shall  afterwards  show 
what  are  our  reasons  for  believing  that  Moliere 
was  aware  of  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  the 
king's  favor.  For  the  present,  we  will  retrace  our 
steps,  and  complete  our  review  of  the  first  class 
of  our  author's  pieces 

Unluckily  for  posterity,  Moliere  did  not  com- 
plete the  pastoral  of  Mehcerle.  It  was  originally 
intended  to  be  in  five  acts,  but  the  king  became 
impatient,  and  two  only  were  represented  ;  the 
remaining  three  were  never  produced.  This  frag- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  precious  gems  of  the  kind 
that  we  know.  It  is  not  idly  that  the  poet  has 
placed  the  scene  of  action  in  the  vale  of  Tempe  ; 
for  there  is  spread  over  the  whole  a  classical  color, 
that  in  some  parts  reminds  one  of  Theocritus.  A 
slight  resemblance  may  also  perhaps  be  found  with 
the  Aminta  ofTasso,  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of 
Guarini.  Melicerte  belongs  to  that  race  whose 
ancestors  sprung  up  in  Greece,  and  whose  last  de- 
scendants perished  in  Tuscany.  The  scene  of 
Myrtil  and  the  sparrow,  and  the  soliloquy  of  Meli- 
certe, beginning — 

"  Vous   le  voyez,  mon  cceur,  ce  que  c'est  que 
d'aimer." 


are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  classical  tendencies  of 
the  piece.  Generally,  his  genius  does  not  lead 
him  towards  the  iEgean  clime  ;  and  there  exists  a 
much  more  decided  affinity  between  the  satirical 
dramatic  wTriters  of  the  Roman  republic  and  the 
author  of  the  Fdcheux,  than  between  the  latter  and 
any  of  the  Grecian  poets.  Terence  and  Plautus 
are  evidently  his  favorite  companions  ;  and  from 
the  latter  he  has  taken  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
most  perfect  plays,  the  Amphitryon.  His  manner 
of  treating  this  fable,  however,  is  so  different  from 
that  of  the  Latin  author,  that  the  most  acute  de- 
tector of  plagiarisms  could  scarcely  find  matter  for 
a  cavil.  Cleanthis  is,  in  the  first  place,  entirely 
his  own,  and  the  character  of  Amphitryon  is  re- 
markable for  a  dignified  gravity,  which  is  wholly 
wanting  in  the  hero  of  Plautus'  comedy.  The 
husband  of  Alcmena,  (throughout  the  scene  with 
Bromia,)  when,  stretched  on  the  earth,  he  ex- 
claims— 

"  Totus  timeo,  ita  me  increpuit  Jupiter!  " 

inspires  us  with  anything  but  admiration  ;  and  we 
listen  to  his  reply  of  Dl  me  servant  (when  in- 
formed of  the  birth  of  the  twins)  with  a  feeling 
nearly  allied  to  disgust.  How  different  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  Amphitryon  of  Mo- 
liere, who,  to  the  suggestion  of  Posides — 

"  Si  cette  ressemblance  est  telle  que  Ton  dit, 
Alcmene,  sans  etre  coupable." 

replies — 

"  Ah  !  sur  le  fait  dont  il  s'agit, 
L'erreur  simple  devient  un  crime  veritable  ; 
Et  sans  consentement  Tinnocence  y  perit. 
De  semblables  erreurs,  quelque  jour  qu'on  leur 
donne, 
Touchent  des  endroits  delicats  ; 
Et  la  raison  bien  souvent  les  pardonne 
Que  l'honneur  et  l'amour  ne  les  pardonnent  pas ! " 

As  to  the  "  Sosie"  of  this  piece,  it  is  one  of 
Moliere's  happiest  creations.  Sosie  is  of  true 
Rabelais  extraction,  and  leads  us  forthwith  to  the 
famous  valets  of  old  French  comedy  ;  although  he 
has  perhaps  rather  more  of  the  Sancho  Panza 
physiognomy  than  the  genuine  Mascarilles  and 
Sbriganis. 

It  is  particularly  in  what  we  have  indicated  as 
the  second  class  of  his  pieces,  that  Moliere  has 
occasion  to  employ  these  nimble  votaries  of  in- 
trigue. Almost  all  his  farces  are  more  or  less 
taken  from  the  Italian  and  Spanish  dramatic  lit- 
erature of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries ; — of  which  it  is  well  known  the  valets  form 
one  of  the  leading  characteristics.  The  following 
are  those  amongst  our  author's  productions  which 
enter,  properly  speaking,  into  the  domain  of 
farce,  and  recognize  as  their  native  element  the 
purely  absurd  or  burlesque  :  Les  Fourberies  de 
Scapin,  Le  Bourgeois  Genlilhomme,  La  Com- 
tesse  d'Escarbagnas,  Monsieur  de  Pourccaugnac,, 
Le  Medecin  rnalgre  lui,  George  Dandin,  Le  Si- 
cilien,  & Amour  Mtdccin,  Le  Mariage  Force,, 
Sganarelle,  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules.  Moliere- 
proceeds  entirely  on  the  principle  of  the  Italian' 
comedies,  which  represent  almost  invariably,  at. 
the  same  time,  Arlecchino  and  Pantaleone;  in> 
other  words,  impudence  and  ingenuity — opposed^ 
to  weakness  and  stupidity.  Both  are  intended  ta< 
personify  the  ludicrous,  and  excite  the  hilarity  cf 
the  spectator — the  one,  by  the  readiness  with' 
which  he  invents  the  most  absurd  plots ;  the  others 
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by  the  niais:rie  with  which  he  falls  into  the  traps 
laid  for  him.  The  representatives  of  these  two 
principles  are,  in  Moliere,  Mascarille  and  Sgana- 
relle.  The  former  draws  the  incidents  with 
which  he  diverts  the  public  from  the  usual  stock 
of  vices  peculiar  to  his  kind — lying,  gluttony,  dis- 
honesty, and  deceit.  The  other  generally  derives 
his  comic  character  from  the  constant  failure  of 
all  his  plans  to  secure  some  darling  object  of  pur- 
suit. Either  he  is  in  love  with  a  young  girl, 
whom  Mascarille-Arlequin  carries  off  under  his 
very  nose  ;  or  he  dreams  only  of  his  money-bags, 
which  his  restless  tormentor  steals.  He  is  the 
personification  of  the  essentially  ugly  in  human  na- 
ture— of  the  morose,  the  brutal,  the  interested,  the 
low  ; — whereas  his  rival,  however  vicious,  has  wit, 
talent,  and  youth  to  support  him,  and  make  him 
at  least  a  "pleasant  rogue."  Cowardice  is  a 
failing  for  the  most  part  common  to  both.  Scapin 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  of  Moliere's  valets  who 
may  be  said  to  be  entirely  free  from  this  defect. 
He  is  ready  to  risk  his  shoulders  in  any  adven- 
ture, and  for  this  reason  may  be  considered  as  the 
original  founder  of  a  race  which  did  not  take  pos- 
session of  the  theatre  until  many  years  after  Mo- 
liere's death  ; — we  mean  the  race  of  Intrigants, 
the  genuine  Aventuriers  and  Chevaliers  Hindus- 
trie.  Most  assuredly,  in  the  man  who  says — 
"  Un  bonheur  tout  uni  nous  devient  ennuyeux  ; 
il  faut  du  haut  et  du  has  dans  la  vie;  et  les  diffi- 
cult£s  qui  se  melent  aux  choses  reveillent  les  ar- 
deurs,  augmentent  les  plaisirs" — there  exists,  in 
its  highest  state  of  development,  the  love  of  in- 
trigue for  its  own  sake  ;  the  thirst  for  that  which 
is  unknown  and  hidden ;  the  desire  for  excite- 
ment, adventure,  change,  at  all  hazards,  and  at 
any  price.  When  we  have  considered  this  an- 
swer of  Scapin  to  Sylvestre,  (who  objects  to  him 
that  his  ribs  may  be  in  danger,) — "  Ces  sortes  de 
perils  ne  m'ont  jamais  arrete",  et  je  hai's  ces  coeurs 
pusillanimes  qui,  pour  trop  prevoir  les  suites  des 
choses,  n'osent  rien  entrcprendre''' — we  must  al- 
low that  we  have  not  far  to  go  to  rejoin  the  Fi- 
garo, and  even  the  Robert  Macaire  of  our  own 
times.  Sganarelle  is  more  thoroughly  Moliere's 
own  creation  than  Mascarille,  or  any  of  the  other 
valets.  Whether  as  the  husband  in  the  piece 
which  bears  his  name,  as  the  lover  of  Dorimdne  in 
the  Mariage  Force,  as  the  father  of  Lucinde  in 
L' Amour  Medecin,  as  the  charlatan  in  the  Me- 
decin  malgre  lui,  or  as  the  fagot -binder  in  the 
same  play,  Sganarelle  belongs  as  exclusively  to 
Molie're,  as  Panurge  does  to  Rabelais,  Falstaff  to 
Shakspeare,  or  Sancho  to  Cervantes.  Some  other 
personages  of  the  poet  in  his  farces,  branch  off, 
as  it  were,  more  or  less  directly  from  this  master- 
stem  of  the  grotesque.  Don  P&dre  in  the  Sicihen, 
(he  is,  by  the  way,  the  original  of  Bartholo,  and 
the  Barbier  de  Seville  is  to  be  discovered,  almost 
scene  for  scene,  in  this  clever  little  piece,)  and 
Gorgibus  in  the  Precieuses  Ridicules  are  both  near 
relations — cousins  at  least  of  Sganarelle. 

Moliere  is,  in  our  opinion,  too  little  appreciated, 
particularly  in  his  own  country,  for  his  purely 
comic  vein.  He  has  been  so  long  and  so  con- 
stantly praised  for  his  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
;his  exquisite  diction,  and  his  incomparable  talent 
i of  observation,  that  his  other  (and  certainly  lesser) 
merits  have  escaped  attention.  There  is  nothing 
astonishing  in  the  fact,  that  the  author  of  Tartuffe 
should  have  been  gaining  to  the  last  in  the  field 
of  observation  and  criticism  ;  or  that  he  should, 
>every  hour  of  his  life,  have  developed  more  strong- 


ly those  sterling  qualities  which  constitute  him  as 
great  a  moralist  .as  dramatic  writer:  this  no  one 
doubts,  or  will  deny — but  that  Moliere  should 
have  been,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  making  more 
and  more  progress  in  what  we  would  call  the  poe- 
try of  the  burlesque — this  has  escaped  the  notice 
of  many  ;  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true.  In  his  very 
early  productions  there  is  a  slight  tinge  of  indeli- 
cacy, borrowed  from  Scarron  ; — an  unavoidable 
reminiscence  of  Jodelet  and  Don  Japhct  d'Ar- 
menie,  (the  only  pieces  of  the  kind  popular  in 
France  before  his  time,)  which  at  a  later  period 
gives  way  to  a  luxuriant  growth  of  genuine  comic 
wit — rich,  varied,  inexhaustible,  and  almost  as 
delightfully  fanciful  (in  the  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme  and  Monsieur  de  Pourccaugnac,  for  in- 
stance) as  our  old  friends,  Bottom  the  weaver 
and  Snug  the  joiner,  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  Another  personage  that  entirely  belongs 
to  Molie're  is  the  Soubrette.  This  is  so  true,  that 
in  France  Les  Servantes  de  Moliere  is  the  name 
of  this  class  of  characters  on  the  stage.  Be  her 
name  Nicole  or  Marotte,  Martine  or  Andree,  the 
Abigail  of  Moliere  personifies  invariably  plain, 
rough,  downright  common  sense — that  which  our 
neighbors  term  le  bon  sens  populaire.  Her  office 
is  to  point  out  and  comment  upon  the  affectations 
and  absurdities  of  her  companions  ;  and  especially 
of  those  commonly  called  her  betters.  These 
personages  are  likewise  divided  by  Moliere  into 
two  classes — the  homely-spoken,  sensible,  and 
faithful  servant,  such  as  the  Nicole  in  the  Bour- 
geois Gentilhornme — and  the  intrigante,  the  Mas- 
carille in  petticoats,  Claudine  in  George  Dandin, 
and  Nerine  in  Monsieur  de  Pourccaugnac.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  ancestors  for  the 
genuine  Servantes  of  Moliere — we  mean  the  more 
deserving  half  of  them — but  we  recognize  their 
legitimate  descendants  in  many  of  the  creations  of 
our  times  ;  and,  not  to  go  further  than  a  very 
popular  French  poet  of  the  present  day,  we  need 
scarcely  point  out  to  our  readers  the  affinity  that 
exists  between  Marotte,  Nicole,  or  Martine,  and 
the  Margots,  the  Lisettes,  the  Babettes,  and  the 
Jeannes  of  Beranger. 

Moliere's  exquisite  perception  of  the  ridiculous 
in  lesser  things  is  nowhere  more  visible  than  in 
his  farces.  What  can  surpass,  for  instance,  that 
admirable  touch  of  nature  in  the  Bourgeois  Gen- 
tilhornme, when  the  maitre  de  musique  and  the 
maitre  d,  danser  fall  out  about  the  merits  of  Mon- 
sieur Jourdain'?  Any  less  profound  observer 
would  have  put  the  love  of  glory  on  the  side  of 
the  nobler  profession  ;  and  it  required  all  his 
genius  to  show  a  thirst  for  applause  predominat- 
ing even  over  interest  in  the  mind  of  a  dancing- 
master ;  whilst  the  man  of  crotchets  and  quavers, 
on  the  contrary,  avows  that,  in  his  opinion,  Mon- 
sieur Jourdain's  money  makes  up  for  his  deficiency 
of  taste. 

Supreme  good  sense  is  a  quality  no  one  has 
ever  denied  Moli&re  ;  but  his  warmest  admirers 
are  perhaps  not  fully  aware  to  how  great  a  de- 
gree he  has  carried  this  quality  in  pieces  hitherto 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  mere  farces.  There 
are  passages,  especially  in  George  Dandin,  which 
he  himself  has  scarcely  ever  surpassed  ;  and  few- 
moralists  have  written  more  wisely  on  the  subject 
of  les  mariages  de  convenance  than  he  has  done  in 
this  piece. 

It  may  be  amusing  to  some  persons  to  know, 
that  the  doctors  Moliere  has  introduced  into 
V Amour  Medecin  were  actually  existing  disciples 
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of  Esculapius ;  and  no  less  than  the  four  most 
celebrated  court  doctors  of  his  day — Messrs.  de 
Fourgerais,  Esprit,  Gu^nant,  and  D'Aquin.  Mo- 
liere, wishing  to  disguise  their  names,  and  at  the 
same  time  designate  their  persons,  begged  Boi- 
leau  to  assist  him ;  and  the  latter,  with  the  help 
of  a  few  Greek  words  coined  for  the  purpose, 
marked  the  individuals  so  as  not  to  be  mistaken. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  original  of  Monsieur 
Fillerin,  nor  do  we  imagine  many  doctors  would 
have  been  found  frank  enough  to  say — "  Qu'il 
vente,  qu'il  pleuve,  qu'il  grele,  ceux  qui  sont 
morts  sont  morts,  et  j'ai  de  quoi  me  passer  des 
vivants.  *  *  *  Le  plus  grand  foible  des 
hommes  c'est  l'amour  qu'ils  ont  pour  la  vie,  et 
nous  en  profitons  et  un."  It  might  not  perhaps 
be  quite  just  to  the  doctors  of  our  times  to  say 
that  this  portrait  resembles  them  ;  but  one  of  the 
greatest  proofs  of  the  universality  of  Moliere's 
genius  is,  that  we  may  safely  say  of  it  what 
Cicero  says  of  the  law  of  nature — "  Non  alia 
Romae  alia  Athenis,  alia  nunc,  alia  post  hac,  sed 
et  omnium  temporum  et  locorum."  It  is  certain 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  character  in  Moli&re's 
works  that  is  not  still  as  just  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Louis  XIV.  ;  and,  without  stopping  to  remark 
upon  the  facheux  of  the  Comtesse  d'Escarbagnas, 
who  knows  "  les  secrets  du  Cabinet  mieux  que 
ceux  qui  les  font" — where  can  we  find  a  more 
playful  "to"  at  the  modern  philosophers,  than 
in  the  two  scenes  of  the  Mariage  Force  between 
Sganarelle  and  the  learned  Pancrace  and  Marphu- 
cius?  "  Notre  philosophie,"  says  the  latter, 
"  ordonne  de  ne  point  enoncer  de  proposition  de- 
cisive, de  parler  de  tout  avec  incertitude  *  *  et 
par  cette  raison  vous  ne  devez  pas  dire  je  suis 
venu,  mats,  ilme  semble  que  je  suis  venn."  What ! 
cries  Sganarelle,  Is  it  not  true  that  I  am  here  1 
"It  is  uncertain,"  says  Marphucius,  "and  we 
must  doubt  of  everything."  May  we  not  fancy 
that  we  are  listening  to  the  conversation  of  some 
worthy  matter-of-fact  citizen,  with  a  professor  of 
the  doctrines  of  Kant? 

Moliere  has  been  more  than  once  attacked  for 
having  overcharged  his  portrait  of  the  Precieuses 
Ridicules — for  having  made  the  caricature  too 
glaring — and  imputed  to  the  so-called  precieuses 
ridiculous  expressions  they  never  employed.  We 
think  the  following  document  will  fully  disprove 
this  assertion,  and  show  that,  on  the  contrary, 
Moliere  never  in  his  copy  approached  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  original.  It  is  part  of  a  letter  from  the 
Marquise  de  Rambouillet  to  the  Bishop  of  Vence, 
to  whom  she  says — "  Je  vous  souhaite  a  tout  mo- 
ment dans  la  loge  de  Zyrphe'e,"  (a  certain  draw- 
ing-room at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  termed  la 
chambre  bleue,  or  the  "  loge  de  Zyrphe'e.")  "Elle 
est  soutenue  par  des  colonnes  de  marbre  transpa- 
rent, et  a  etk  batie  audessus  de  la  moyenne  region 
de  Pair  par  la  Reine  Zyrphe'e,  (the  Marquis  her- 
self.) Le  ciel  y  est  toujours  serein ;  les  nuages 
n'y  offusquent  ni  la  vue  ni  l'entendement ;  el  de  Id, 
tout  d,  mon  aise  j'ai  considere  le  trebuchement  de 
Vange  terrestre! ! .'"  It  appears  to  us  that  this 
more  than  surpasses  the  "  chapeau  d&sarm6  de 
plumes;"  the  head  "  irreguliere  en  cheveux  ;" 
and  the  "  habit  qui  soufFre  une  indigence  de 
rubans."  For  the  "  Carte  du  Tendre,  billet  doux, 
petits  soins,  billets  galants,  et  jolis  vers,"  that 
Cathos  declares  indispensable  in  a  love  affair,  we 
have  the  authority  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi's 
verses  to  Pelisson,  with  whom  her  amours  discrites 
were  famous. 


"  Enfin,  Acanthe,  il  faut  se  rendre  ; 
Votre  esprit  a  charing  le  mien  ; 
Je  vous  fais  Citoyen  du  Tendre 
Mais  de  grace,  n'en  dites  rien  !" 

The  authoress  of  Clilie,  and  D'Urfe  in  the 
Astree,  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
already  introduced  into,  the  French  language  iices 
longs  verbiages  d' amour,"  as  they  have  since  been 
styled;  which,  although  tiresome,  were  perhaps 
not  altogether  unnecessary  to  counteract  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. As  to  the  fine  names  which  Cathos  and 
Magdelon  think  fit  to  adopt,  this  again  was 
another  affectation  of  the  times  ;  and  in  the  earlier 
part  of  Louis  XlVth's  reign,  there  was  a  positive 
rage  for  classical  appellations  :  thus  we  hear  of 
Madame  D'Aragonnais  being  styled  La  Princesse 
Philoxene,  and  Madame  D'Aligre,  Thelamyre. 
Places  changed  their  titles  too  ;  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  bore  no  other  than  that  of  La  Petite 
Athenes,  the  Place-Royale  was  called  La  Place 
Dorique,  and  the  Ile-Notre-Dame  surnamed  La 
Place  de  D61os.  The  Precieuses  Ridicules  have 
the  advantage  of  introducing  us  to  a  new  person- 
age entirely  of  Moliere's  invention  ;  we  mean 
Mascarille — Marquis  ;  and  we  are  left  to  regret 
that  this  is  the  only  occasion  afforded  us  of  judg- 
ing of  the  famous  valet  in  his  new  metamorpho- 
sis. 

Some  of  the  characters  employed  by  Moliere  in 
his  farces,  continue  on  through  all  his  other  plays. 
Sganarelle,  we  have  already  observed,  leads  us 
immediately  to  Gorgibus,  and  the  latter  presents 
us  to  Chrysale  ;  but  Sganarelle  himself  exists  in 
another  of  our  author's  pieces — in  the  Ecole  des 
Maris;  which,  together  with  the  Elourdi,  the 
Ecole  des  Fcmmes,  the  Avare,  Don  Garde  de 
Navarre,  the  Depit  Amoureux,  and  the  Malade 
Imaginaire,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  third 
series  of  Moliere's  comedies.  Although  Sga- 
narelle appears  in  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned 
pieces,  it  is  in  quite  another  shape,  and  he  now 
becomes  the  expression  of  an  idea ;  he  is  no  longer 
the  Pantal<jone  of  the  Italian  comedy,  but  the 
impersonation  of  a  folly  to  be  ridiculed .  The  real 
Sganarelle  is  much  nearer  akin  to  Pandolfe  and 
Trufaldin.  We  do  not  entirely  lose  sight  of  Mas- 
carille, but  he  is  no  longer  the  principal  personage 
of  the  scene.  In  the  Etourdi  he  still  makes  a 
prominent  figure  ;  but  is  subordinate  to  the  giddy 
thoughtlessness  of  L61ie,  upon  whose  blunders  the 
whole  piece  turns.  In  the  other  comedies,  except 
in  the  Depit  Amoureux,  he  disappears  altogether. 
But  the  character  never  lost  sight  of,  is  the  Ser- 
vante.  Nicole  and  Marotte,  N£rine  and  Claudine, 
change  their  names  for  those  of  Frosine,  Mari- 
nette, and  Toinette  ;  yet  they  still  remain,  and 
are  more  conspicuous  than  ever. 

We  perceive,  however,  in  what  we  have  styled 
Moliere's  third  class  of  comedies,  an  entirely  new 
personage ;  one  who,  even  in  his  loftiest  produc- 
tions, plays  a  very  principal  part ; — we  allude  to 
the  Raisonneur,  as  he  is  called  in  France.  Good 
sense  still  has  its  advocate  in  the  Servante;  but 
the  raisonneur  unites  at  the  same  time  with  good 
sense,  intelligence,  instruction,  a  knowledge  of 
the  world,  a  dread  of  the  ridiculous,  and  a  proper 
attention  to  the  outward  decencies  of  life,  coupled 
with  a  profound  respect  for  its  duties.  He  is 
upright  and  sincere,  polite  in  his  demeanor,  and 
essentially  comrne  il  faut.  He  is  what  the  French 
call  un  homme  de  bien ;  we  recognize  him  in  the 
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Ecole  des  Maris,  and  in  the  Ecole  des  Femmes  as 
Ariste  and  Chrysalde,  and  in  the  Malade  Imagin- 
aire as  Beralde.  He  is  the  spirit  of  intelligent  and 
refined  criticism,  and  represents  the  intervention 
of  the  author  in  his  own  works.  Instead  of 
Ariste  or  Beralde  we  may  read  Moliere.  Vol- 
taire has  said,  that  had  the  author  of  Sganarelle 
written  nothing  but  the  Ecole  des  Maris,  he  would 
be  the  first  of  comic  poets  ;  and  we  are  more  than 
half  inclined  to  adopt  his  opinion.  It  is  an  admi- 
rable play  in  all  respects,  and,  moreover,  does  not 
fail  in  the  denouement,  as  do  many  of  our  author's 
pieces.  Moli&re,  who  understands  better  than 
any  one  how  to  treat  the  opening  of  a  play  ;  who 
conducts  the  intrigue  with  increasing  interest 
throughout  the  work  ;  seldom  knows  how  to  wind 
up  with  effect,  and  falls  into  the  most  common- 
place incidents  at  the  end,  such  as  those  which 
terminate  the  Depit  Amoureux  and  the  Avare. 

The  Avare  of  Moliere,  although  taken  from 
the  Aulalaria  of  Plautus,  difFers  widely  from  the 
Latin  piece.  Plautus'  Miser  is  a  man  who  loves 
gold  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  amassing  it, 
hoarding  it  up,  and  reserving  it  for  solitary  enjoy- 
ment ;  whereas  Harpagon,  to  the  pure  love  of 
gold  adds  also  the  love  of  lucre,  and  to  bring  in 
more  money  will  part  with,  and  put  in  circula- 
tion, that  which  he  already  possesses.  He  is  a 
usurer,  and  there  lies  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  miser  of  Plautus  and  the  avare  of  Moli- 
ere. It  is  the  difference  between  avarice  and  avid- 
ity. 

But  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  Molidre's 
comedies,  especially  if  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  brought  out,  is  de- 
cidedly the  Malade  Imaginaire.  Every  word  of 
this  piece  is  connected  with  Moliere 's  own  senti- 
ments ;  and  many  parts  of  it  can  only  be  explained 
by  a  knowledge  of  his  personal  position.  "He 
might  have  contented  himself  with  ridiculing  doc- 
tors, and  have  spared  the  science,"  say  almost  all 
the  critics.  But,  if  he  felt  the  utter  inability  of 
the  healing  art  to  save  him  from  near  approaching 
death,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  he  should  rever- 
ence that  art  ?  When  we  remember  that  Moliere 
himself  played  Argan  a  few  hours  before  his  death, 
the  following  words  appear  almost  like  a  proph- 
ecy— 

Argan.  "  Par  la  mort  nom  de  diable,  si  j'etais 
que  des  m^decins,  je  me  vengerais  de  son  imper- 
tinence ct  quand  il  sera  malade  je  le  laisserais  mourir 
sans  secours.  II  aurait  beau  dire  et  beau  faire. 
*  *  *  *  Je  lui  dirais — Creve,  creve  cela  Vap- 
prendra  une  autrefois  ti  te  jouer-d,  lafaculte." 

There  is  something  awful  in  the  prediction  of 
his  own  fate,  falling  from  his  own  lips  a  few  short 
moments  before  its  fulfilment,  into  the  ears  of  a  gay 
and  thoughtless  crowd  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read 
any  part  of  the  Malade  Imaginaire,  without  having 
constantly  before  our  eyes  the  end  of  its  unhappy 
author. 

That  Moliere  was  one  of  the  greatest  critics  of 
his  own  or  of  any  age,  and  as  such  perfectly  con- 
scious of  his  own  merits,  we  do  not  want  even 
the  preface  of  the  Fucheux  to  inform  us.  There 
exist  two  short  one-act  pieces  of  his  which  we 
have  not  included  in  any  of  our  lists  ;  because  they 
do  not  enter  into  any  particular  class,  but  stand 
alone,  and  place  Moliere's  talents  as  a  purely 
critical  writer  on  the  very  highest  eminence.  We 
allude  to  the  Impromptu  de  Versailles,  and  the 
Critique  de  V Ecole  des  Femmes;  and  we  would 
recommend  any  one  who  may  wish  thoroughly  to 


comprehend  Moliere,  to  peruse  attentively  these 
two  little  pieces.* 

Before  we  close  this  sketch  of  the  French  Aris- 
tophanes by  an  examination  of  his  greater  works, 
we  would  wish,  in  a  few  words,  to  establish  his 
incontestable  right  to  the  title  of  Father  of  French 
Comedy,  which  Professor  Schlegel,  in  an  article  di- 
verting from  the  small  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage which  it  betrays,  thinks  proper  to  deny  him. 

That  which  places  Moliere  at  the  head  of  French 
comedy  is,  that  he  has  shifted  the  scene  of  comic 
action  from  the  lower  to  the  more  elevated  sphere 
of  society.  His  predecessors  were  content  to 
exercise  their  satirical  powers  principally  on  infe- 
rior personages,  such  as  the  valets  and  waiting- 
maids  ;  but  he  felt  that,  in  his  time,  ridicule  must 
be  pointed  at  higher  objects.  "  Le  marquis 
aujourd'hui  est  le  plaisant  de  la  comddie,"  says 
Moliere  himself,  in  the  Impromptu  de  Versailles ; 
"  et  comme  dans  toutes  les  comedies  anciennes  on 
voit  toujours  un  valet  bouffon  qui  fait  rire  les  audi- 
teurs  ;  de  meme,  dans  toutes  nos  pieces  de  main- 
tenant,  il  faut  toujours  un  marquis  ridicule  qui 
divertisse  la  compagnie."  Comedy  before,  and 
comedy  after  Moliere,  are  two  things  that  differ 
about  as  much  one  from  the  other,  as  the  English 
language  before  and  after  Chaucer.  In  no  author 
but  Moliere  do  we  find  the  Imagines  vita  nostra: 
quotidians  exhibited  in  so  great  a  degree.  "  Les 
autres,""says  the  Jesuit  Rapin,  "  n'ont  joue  que 
la  vie  bourgeoise  et  commune,  et  Moliere  a  joue" 
tout  Paris  et  la  Cour."  Now,  it  is  precisely  this 
transposition  of  the  drama  into  the  upper  regions 
of  society,  that  constitutes  Moliere  the  Father  of 
French  Comedy ;  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  all 
those  who  have  carefully  studied  his  works,  will, 
notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion  of  Schlegel, 
agree  with  us  in  holding  that  Moliere  has  united 
two  qualities  not  "  incompatible  by  their  nature 
— dignity  and  gaiety. "f 

In  those  four  pieces,  of  which  had  Moliere  writ- 
ten but  one,  that  one  would  have  secured  for  him 
the  honors  of  immortality — Don  Juan,  Les  Femmes 
Savantes,  Tartuffe,  Le  Misanthrope — we  gradually 
lose  sight  of  some  of  the  personages  belonging  to 
his  other  comedies.  Except  in  Don  Juan,  the 
valets  disappear  altogether  ;  and  in  this  latter  piece, 
Sganarelle  approaches  near  to  the  character  of  the 
Raisonneur.  The  genuine  Sganarelle  of  Moliere's 
farces  unites  with  the  Sganarelle  of  the  Ecole  des 
Maris,  and  attains  to  its  very  last  and  highest  ex- 
pression in  the  Orgon  of  Tartuffe.  The  Raison- 
neur rises  to  almost  gigantic  proportions  in  Ariste 
of  the  Femmes  Savantes,  in  Cleante  of  Tartuffe, 
and  in  Philinte  of  the  Misanthrope.  The  Servante 
remains  to  us  only  in  Tartuffe  and  in  the  Femmes 
Savantes,  where,  as  Martine  and  Dorine,  she  plays 
a  principal  part ;  but  to  compensate  for  all,  we 
have,  for  the  first  time,  the  grands  premiers  rules 
in  Don  Juan,  Clitandre,  and  Alceste ;  and  the 
grandes  coquettes  in  Elmire,  Philaminte,  Armande, 
and  the  unrivalled  Celimene. 

Don  Juan,  or  the  Festin  de  Pierre,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  is  perhaps  a  more  violent   attack 

*  In  the  preface  we  find  the  following  remarkable  pas- 
sage: — "Le  temps  viendra  de  faire  imprimer  mes  re- 
marques  sur  les  pieces  que  j'aurai  faites;  et  je  ne  desespdre 
pas  de  faire  voir  un  jour  en  grand  auteur,  que  je  puis 
citer  Aristote  et  Horace.  En  attendant  cet  examen,  qui 
peut-etre  ne  viendra  point,  je  m'en  remets  assez  aux 
decisions  de  la  multitude ;  et  je  tiens  aussi  difficile  de 
combattre  un  ouvrage  que  le  public  approuve,  que  d'en 
defendre  un  qu'il  condamne." 

t  Vide  Professor  A.  W.  Schlegel's  "  Lectures  on  Dra- 
matic Literature,"  Vol.  ii.,  Lesson  xii. 
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against  hypocrisy  than  even  Tartujfe.  It  is  the 
picture  of  a  man,  naturally  full  of  levity  and  want- 
ing in  principle,  pushed,  by  an  exaggerated  hatred 
of  everything  in  the  shape  of  hypocrisy  or  cant, 
to  the  commission  of  the  most  scandalous  immor- 
alities, and  even  to  atheism.  Let  us  not  forget 
that,  after  having  been  guilty  of  almost  every 
crime,  after  having  married  twenty  wives,  and 
abandoned  them  all — cheated  his  friends,  deceived 
and  insulted  his  father,  and  openly  professed  the 
most  skeptical  doctrines  on  all  points  connected 
with  religion,  Don  Juan  ends  by  turning  hypocrite  ; 
as  though  the  vice  of  hypocrisy  were  the  climax 
of  infamy. 

Moliere  never  approached  nearer  to  subjects  of 
a  higher,  we  may  almost  say  of  a  forbidden,  kind 
than  in  the  Festin  de  Pierre ;  and  when,  after  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  miracle  of  the  commander's 
statue,  he  puts  into  Don  Juan's  mouth  the  follow- 
ing words — "  II  y  a  bien  quelque  chose  lit  dedans, 
que  je  ne  comprends  pas;  mais,  quoi  que  ce  puisse 
etre,  cela  n'est  pas  capable  ni  de  convaincre  mon 
esprit,  ni  d'e'branler  mon  ame," — he  takes  a  license 
for  which,  some  thirty  years  later,  he  might  have 
been  made  to  pay  with  his  liberty,  or  even  with 
his  life.  The  great  difference  between  the  Festin 
de  Pierre  and  Tartuffe,  lies  precisely  in  this  point ; 
— that  in  the  former  Don  Juan  attacks  an  abstrac- 
tion, whereas  the  latter  satirizes  a  particular  class. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  that  while  Don  Juan  met  with 
no  opposition  from  the  Jesuits,  Tartuffe  through 
their  intrigues  was  withheld  from  the  public  dur- 
ing upwards  of  two  years.  An  anecdote  is  told 
upon  this  occasion,  which  proves  to  us  the  truth 
of  Moliere's  remark,  that  it  was  not  "Vinteret  de 
Dieu  qui  les  pouvoit  hnouvoir.'1''  Louis  XIV.,  re- 
turning from  the  performance  of  Scaramouche  Iler- 
mite,  asked  the  Grand  Conde  how  it  happened  that 
the  very  people  who  were  so  violently  opposed  to 
Moli&re's  Tartuffe,  did  not  complain  of  such  an 
impious  piece  as  Scaramouche.  "The  reason  is 
plain  enough,"  answered  the  prince  ; — "  this  lat- 
ter piece  attempts  to  throw  ridicule  on  heaven  and 
religion  only,  for  which  ces  messieurs  (the  Jesuits) 
care  very  little  ;  but  Moliere's  comedy  satirizes 
themselves,  and  this  they  cannot  stand." 

Tartuffe,  with  the  exception  of  its  absurd  di- 
nouement,  is,  together  with  the  Femmes  Savantes 
and  the  Misanthrope,  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
composed  comedies  ever  written  in  any  language. 
For  animation,  energy,  vivacity,  and  truth,  we  are 
aware  of  nothing  that  surpasses  the  opening  scene, 
or  as  it  is  usually  called,  L'entree  de  Madame  Per- 
nelle.  Nor  do  we  find,  even  in  Moliere  himself, 
any  scene  more  admirably  conducted  than  that 
between  Orgon,  Cleante,  and  Dorine,  when  Orgon, 
to  each  circumstance  the  Servante  relates  of  his 
wife,  replies — "  et  Tartuffe?  " — and,  at  each  fresh 
proof  Dorine  adduces  of  the  hypocrite's  glut- 
tony and  self-indulgence,  he  sighs — "  Le  pauvre 
homme!"  The  absence,  too,  of  Tartuffe  from  the 
stage  until  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act,  is 
admirably  conceived.  We  are  prepared,  during 
the  two  first  acts,  for  his  coming.  We  wait  for, 
and  expect  him  ;  he  is  already  known  to  us.  We 
have  been  living,  as  it  were,  under  his  influence; 
and,  when  at  last  he  appears,  we  feel  that  his 
presence  is  the  precursor  of  important  events — that 
he  is  come  to  finish  the  work  he  has  so  cunningly 
begun.  Before  the  act  is  ended,  Moli&re,  by  an 
admirable  precaution,  contrives  that  Tartuffe  shall, 
under  a  semblance  of  humility,  unveil  his  own 


character  to  the  very  man  he  is  endeavoring  to 
deceive  ;  that  to  his  victim  he  shall  say — 

"  Savez-vous,  apr&s  tout,  de  quoi  je  suis  capable  V 

And  to  Damis,  who  he  knows  full  well  is  aware 
of  his  artifice — 

"  Tout  le  monde  me  prend  pour  un  homme  de 
bien, 
Mais  la  verite"  pure  est  que  je  ne  vaux  rien." 

From  this  moment  we  watch  his  manoeuvres 
with  intense  interest ;  we  see  him,  serpent-like, 
fascinating  his  prey,  and  then  encircling  it  within 
his  coils  ;  until  at  last  he  absolutely  terrifies  us, 
when,  after  the  exquisite  scene  with  Elmire,  he 
suddenly  throws  off  the  mask,  and  exclaims — 

"  C'est    a  vous    de    sortir,   vous  qui  parlez  en 
maitre  !" 

That  Moliere's  hatred  of  the  Jesuits  did  not 
lead  him  into  any  material  error  with  regard  to 
true  piety,  we  need  no  better  proof  than  the  whole 
character  of  Cleante  ;  true  religion  never  had  an 
abler  advocate,  and  the  really  pious  man  shows 
himself  clearly  in  the  last  scene.  When  Orgon 
sees  Tartuffe  humiliated  and  condemned  to  be  im- 
prisoned— "  He  bien  !  te  voila  traitre  !"  cries  he 
exultingly.  But  Cleante  interposes,  aud  with  true 
Christian  feeling,  exclaims — 

*         *         *         "  Ah  !  mon  frere,  arretez, 
Et  ne  descendez  point  a  des  indignites  ! 
A  son  mauvais  destin  laissez  un  miserable, 
Et  ne  vousjoignez  point  au  remords  qui  l'accable." 

The  Femmes  Savantes  is  little  more  than  a  com- 
pletion of  what  was  already  planned  in  the  Pre- 
cieuses  Ridicules  and  the  Critique  de  V Ecole  des 
Femmes.  While  the  personages  are  borrowed 
almost  entirely  from  the  former.,  the  precepts  con- 
tained in  the  latter  are  nearly  all  put  in  action. 
The  characters  of  Gorgibus  and  Marotte  in  the 
Precieuses  are  transformed  into  those  of  Chrysale 
and  Martine  ;  Cathos  and  Magdelon  rise  into  rhil- 
aminte  and  Armande  ;  Mascarille  and  Jodelet  are 
but  the  caricatures  of  Trissotin  and  Vadius  ;  and 
Uranie  in  the  Critique,  may  well  pass  as  the  first 
sketch  of  Henriette  ;  whilst  Belise  (although 
parts  of  her  character  are  decidedly  original)  has 
many  affinities  with  Climene.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  the  scene  of  Trissotin  and  Vadius 
was  intended  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  Abbe*  Cotin 
and  Menage  ;  the  first-named  author  having  really 
written  a  sonnet  &  la  Princesse  Uranie  in  honor  of 
Madame  de  Nemours,  which  he  read  to  Mademoi- 
selle, and  on  account  of  which  he  had  a  dispute 
with  Menage,  who  abused  it  without  knowing  its 
author's  name.  It  seems,  however,  much  more 
probable  that  the  sonnet  &  la  Princesse  Uranie, 
should  have  been  suggested  by  the  famous  stances 
&  la  Peine  Zyrphee ;  which  was  the  title  given  to 
most  of  the  verses  composed  in  honor  of  Madame 
de  Rambouillet,  and  her  daughter  Julie  D'Angen- 
nes,  (afterwards  Duchesse  de  Montausier,)  in  the 
salon  bleu,  where,  with  perfumes  constantly  burn- 
ing around  them,  these  celebrated  would-be  sa- 
vantes received  all  the  soi-disant  wits  and  poets  of 
their  day.  Madame  de  Rambouillet  died  in  1665  : 
Madame  de  Montausier,  Julie,  in  1671,  one  year 
only  before  the  production  of  Moliere's  comedy. 

The  comedy  of  the  Femmes  Savantes  is  consid- 
ered in  France  as  altogether  the  most  perfectly 
written  piece  in  the  French  language.  It  is  said 
that,  turn  or  twist  them  how  you  may,  it  would 
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be  impossible  to  manufacture  a  single  line  of  prose 
out  of  its  matchless  verses. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  greatest  of  all  Mo- 
li&re's  creations — the  Misanthrope;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  at  first  appear,  we  shall  perhaps  find 
less  matter  for  comment  in  this  profound  and  bril- 
liant piece  than  in  any  of  his  other  productions.  The 
conduct  as  well  as  the  composition  of  the  Misan- 
thrope, is  excellent  from  beginning  to  end ;  for,  in 
this  case,  the  denouement  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  piece.  From  the  moment  we 
see  Alceste,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  his 
character.  His  treatment  of  Oronte,  and  the  son- 
net, shows  his  uncompromising  sincerity ,  and 
his  choice  of  the  old  song — 

"  Si  le  roi  m'avait  donne* 
Paris,  sa  grand'  ville,"  &c. 

reveals  his  enthusiastic  disposition.  Truth  and  a 
generous  enthusiasm — these  are  the  two  leading 
characteristics  of  Alceste.  His  hatred  of  mankind 
comes  from  a  too  exalted  idea  of  what  humanity 
should  be ;  and  his  love  for  Celim&ne  is  meant  to 
show  how  ardent  and  how  powerful  are  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  love  not  many,  when  they  find 
(or  think  they  find)  a  single  object  of  affection. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  Moliere  meant 
to  make  of  Alceste  a  ridiculous,  or  even  an  ex- 
travagant character.  On  the  contrary,  all  that 
was  truly  lofty  in  his  own  nature  he  has  poured 
forth  in  the  pages  of  the  Misanthrope ;  and  when 
the  virtuous  and  austere  Due  de  Montausier  was 
told  by  Moli&re's  enemies  that  the  poet  had  taken 
him  for  his  model,  and  intended  Alceste  to  be  his 
portrait — "  I  only  wish  I  could  flatter  myself  that 
it  was  like,"  answered  he  gravely.  We  know  of 
nothing  more  touching  than  the  scenes  between 
Alceste  and  C61im£ne.  With  what  tenderness  he 
treats  her  at  times,  and  how,  at  others,  his  irrita- 
bility and  ill-concealed  resentment  betray  the  in- 
ward workings  of  his  heart,  and  the  tightness 
with  which  she  has  wound  herself  around  it ! 
What  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  these  lines? — 

"  Oui !  je  voudrais  qu'aucun  ne  vous  trouvat  ami- 
able ! 

*  #  #  #  # 

Que  vous  n'eussiez  ni  rang,  ni  naissance,  ni  bien  ; 
Afin  que  de  mon  coeur  l'e*clatant  sacrifice 
Vous  put  d'un  pareil  sort  r^parer  l'injustice  ; 
Et  que  j'eusse  la  joie  et  la  gloire  en  ce  jour 
De  vous  voir  tenir  tout  des  mains  de  mon  amour!" 

There  never  was  a  more  exquisite  scene  than 
that  in  which  Alceste,  after  showing  CeMimene 
her  own  letter  to  Oronte,  entreats  her  to  justify 
herself.  Here  again  Moli&re's  genius  manifests 
itself.  It  is  a  situation  frequently  resorted  to  on 
the  stage,  to  make  the  injured  ask  forgiveness 
from  the  guilty  party  ;  but  this  never  fails  to  cast 
a  sort  of  ridicule  on  the  person  who  is  thus  trifled 
with.  Alceste,  on  the  contrary,  sees  clearly  that 
he  is  deceived  ;  but  he  avows  his  weakness,  and 
consents  to  be  wilfully  blinded.  He  is  not,  for  a 
moment,  the  dupe  of  Celim&ne.  "You  are  no 
doubt  deceiving  me  with  your  soft  words,"  says 
he — 

"  Mais  il  n'importe,  il  faut  suivre  ma  destined. 
A  votre  foi  mon  ame  est  toute  abandonnee. 
Je  veux  voir  jusqu'au  bout  quel  sera  votre  coeur, 
Et  si  de  me  trahir  il  aura  la  noirceur." 

Where  shall  we  find  a  more  truly  dramatic  situ- 
ation than  that  of  the  last  scene !  We  know  of 
few  things  more  impressive — we  had  almost  said 


more  solemn.  From  the  moment  when,  address- 
ing Philinte  and  Eliante,  Alceste  exclaims — 

"Vous    voyez    ce    que    peut   une   indigne    ten- 
dresse !"  &c. 

till  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  each  succeeding  line  is 
stamped  with  increasing  force  and  beauty.  Celi- 
m6ne,  far  from  losing  in  our  estimation  by  refusing 
to  follow  the  Misanthrope,  rather  gains  on  the 
contrary.  She  is  at  least  sincere  and  true,  when 
she  gravely  says — 

"  La  solitude  eflfraie  une  ame  de  vingt  ans  : 

Je  ne  sens  point  la  mienne  assez  grande,  assez 

forte, 
Pour  me  r^soudre  a  prendre  un  dessein  de  la  sorte." 

We  cannot,  in  this  instance,  blame  her  ;  but  all 
our  sympathies  follow  Alceste — trahi  de  toutes 
parts,  accable  d'injustice — and,  long  after  we  have 
left  the  scene  of  his  distress,  we  cherish  a  sort  of 
melancholy  remembrance  of  the  noble  and  high- 
minded  being — 

"  Qui  hait  tous  les  hommes  ; 
Les  uns  parcequ'ils  sont  mechants,  et  malfaisans  ; 
Et  les  autres,  pour  etre  aux  medians  complaisans  ; 
Et  n'avoir  pas  pour  eux  ces  haines  vigoureuses 
Que  doit  donner  le  vice  aux  ames  vertueuses." 

Upon  a  nearer  examination  of  the  character  of 
the  Misanthrope,  we  are  struck  by  the  resemblance 
it  bears,  in  many  points,  to  Hamlet.  Alceste  is 
the  Hamlet  of  the  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  divested 
of  the  poetry  that  belongs  exclusively  to  the  North  ; 
the  Hamlet  that  would  have  been  possible  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  Hamlet  of  every-day  existence,  who, 
although  he  perhaps  might  not,  like  the  princely 
Dane,  arrogate  unto  himself  the  right,  which  is 
the  attribute  of  Providence  alone,  to  condemn  and 
to  revenge,  would  in  many  cases  repeat,  quite 
naturally,  the  words  of  him  who  says,  "  Man  de- 
lights me  not,  nor  woman  neither. "  The  "Get 
thee  to  a  nunnery"  of  Hamlet  to  Ophelia,  would 
assuredly  come  fittingly  from  the  lips  of  Alceste  to 
Cdlim&ne. 

If  Moli&re  ever  drew,  or  intended  to  draw,  a 
portrait  of  himself  in  one  of  his  fictitious  person- 
ages, that  portrait  is  decidedly  the  Misanthrope. 
"  He  was,"  to  use  the  expression  of  a  contempo- 
rary, "  in  private,  what  he  appeared  in  the  moral 
of  his  pieces — honest,  judicious,  kind,  frank,  gen- 
erous, and  true  ;"  but  he  had  no  cause  to  love  the 
world  or  mankind.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  notwithstanding  his  pretended  attachment  to 
the  profession  of  an  actor,  not  all  the  glory  he 
acquired  by  his  writings  made  him  forget  the  pro- 
fessional humiliations  he  sometimes  unavoidably 
endured.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Amphitryon 
which  appears  to  us  to  betray  his  weariness  of 
spirit — 

"  Ah  !  qu'on  est  peu  flatte  de  louange,  d'honneur, 
Lorsque  dans  Tame  on  souffre  une  vive  douleur ' 
Et  que  Ton  donnerait  volontiers  cette  gloire 
Pour  avoir  le  repos  du  coeur !" 

And  when  this  is  coupled  with  a  dedicatory  epistle 
to  Louis  XIV.,  in  which  he  says,  "  Ceux  qui  sont 
n6s  en  un  rang  eleve*  peuvent  se  proposer  l'honneur 
de  servir  votre  Majeste*  dans  les  grands  emplois  ; 
mais  pour  moi,  toute  la  gloire  oil  je  puis  aspirer 
e'est  de  la  rejouir,"  we  already  perceive  how  slight 
a  compensation  his  literary  fame  afforded  for  the 
want  of  universal  consideration  and  honor.  Here 
is  a  point  of  contact  between  Shakspeare  and 
Moliere.     Who  does  not  remember  the  sonnet  of 
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the  Bard  of  Avon,  where  he  alludes  to  his  profes- 
sion as  a  player  1 — 

"  Oh  !  for  my  sake,  do  you  with  fortune  chide 

The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmless  deeds, 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 

Than  public  means  which  public  custom  breeds — 

Thence  came  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand, 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 

To  what  it  works  in — like  the  dyer's  hand.'1'' 

Although  Moliere  is  incontestably  the  Father 
of  French  Comedy,  his  successors  have  profited 
comparatively  little  by  their  model.  Those  who 
followed  him  immediately,  or  were  his  contempo- 
raries, fell  all,  more  or  less,  into  the  defects  he 
instinctively  avoided.  All  have  either  produced 
portraits  of  individuals,  or  exaggerated  pictures  of 
some  one  particular  vice  or  folly  ;  but  none  has 
succeeded  in  delineating  human  nature.  Regnard, 
who  died  nearly  forty  years  after  Moli&re,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  French  dramatic  writers  ; 
but  he  has  all  the  faults  we  have  mentioned.  From 
Regnard  we  come  to  Piron,  Le  Sage,  Gresset,  and 
Marivaux.  The  merits  of  the  Metromanie,  of 
Turcaret,  and  of  the  Mechant,  are  evidently  higher 
than  those  of  any  of  Marivaux's  comedies  ;  yet  he 
has  had  a  far  greater  influence  on  the  drama  than 
any  one  since  Moliere.  He  is  the  inventor  of  what 
may  be  called  the  langage  precieux  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  which,  since  his  time,  has  been 
called  Marivaudage.  Destouches,  Sedaine,  and  a 
few  others,  pave  the  way  for  Diderot  and  Beau- 
marchais.  But  we  remark  at  this  period  a  total 
change  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  France.  The 
purer  outlines  of  the  grand  siecle  have  given  way 
to  glittering  and  frittered  ornament.  The  Cli- 
m&nes,  the  Dorantes,  and  the  Aristes,  have  been 
superseded  by  the  Baron  de  Vieuxbois,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Clainville.  Individuals  have  taken  the 
place  of  classes  ;  and  when  we  see  Frontin  and 
Champagne  replace  Mascarille  and  Scapin,  and 
Lisette  usurp  the  office  of  Dorine,  we  feel  at  once 
that  a  century  has  elapsed — that  Louis  XV.  has 
succeeded  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour to  the  Marquise  de  Montespan.  The  Spanish 
and  Italian  aspects  of  the  grand  siecle  have  vanish- 
ed, and  everything  is  more  decidedly  French.  St. 
Germain  and  Versailles  no  longer  witness  the 
solemn  fetes  of  the  plus  grand  roi  du  monde  ;  and 
the  media  noches  have  changed  their  name  for  that 
of  petits  soupers. 

From  Beaumarchais,  coupled  with  Marivaux, 
spring  that  host  of  comic  writers  who  supplied  the 
wants  of  the  theatres  in  France  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  the  Restoration — ending  with  the 
production  of  Scribe.  It  is  certainly  deplorable 
that  in  France  nothing  should  be  found  above 
Bertrand  et  Raton,  and  the  Verre  d'Eau,  to  perpet- 
uate the  Misanthrope  and  the  Tartuffe.  But  it  is 
not  so  much  the  fault  of  M.  Scribe  as  of  the  age. 
Enchanting  the  public  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin 
with  a  representation  of  La  Chaine,  he  bears  the 
same  relation  to  Moliere  exhibiting  the  Femmes 
Savantes  before  the  court  of  Versailles,  that  the 
France  of  the  present  king — the  monarch  who 
wisely  places  his  chief  glory  in  being  the  first 
magistrate  of  a  free  people,  and  who  was  wont,  a 
few  years  ago,  to  walk  across  the  Boulevard  with 
an  umbrella  under  his  arm — bears  to  the  France 
of  Louis  XIV.,  when  bedecked  all  over,  he  proudly 
advanced  into  the  parliament  to  utter  the  lordly 
exclamation — 

"  L'Etat,  c'estmoiV 
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Some  three  centuries  ago,  two  Highland  clans 
urged  fierce  warfare.  They  were  half-naked  sav- 
ages ;  they  lived  by  rapine  ;  they  preferred  steal- 
ing cattle  to  breeding  them  ;  they  held  their  glens 
by  the  tenure  of  cumbrous  broad-swords  and  rude 
bows  and  arrows  ;  they  hated  each  other  because 
their  names  were  different,  for  their  fathers  had 
taught  them  that  difference  between  names  meant 
feud  betwixt  races  ;  they  looked  at  each  other  as 
each  other's  natural  enemies,  and  the  many  gray 
cairns  composed  of  hastily  piled  whinstone,  which 
dotted  with  dim  specks  their  brown  moorland,  told 
each  its  tale  of  battle  lost  and  won,  when  hunting 
parties  met  and  shed  their  own  instead  of  the  wild 
deer's  blood. 

These  clans  were  cruel  and  vindictive,  for  they 
were  densely  ignorant.  Pent  up  in  their  rocks, 
and  surrounded  by  their  lochs  and  torrents,  they 
were  secluded  from  the  world.  No  softening 
influence  reached  them.  They  had  no  commerce 
to  civilize,  no  peaceful  industry  to  employ  them. 
They  were  hunters,  and  fishermen,  and  warriors, 
just  as  are  the  savages  of  North  America,  and  the 
rude  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  ;  only  the  Scotch 
barbarians  used  the  dirk  for  the  scalping-knife,  and 
the  Lochabar  axe  was  their  tomahawk.  The  prin- 
cipal stronghold  of  one  of  the  contending  tribes 
was  a  little  island  in  the  Hebridean  group  ;  a  bar- 
ren, rocky  spot,  girt  by  eternal  surf.  Here  their 
women  and  children  were  bestowed,  and  thither, 
one  mild  winter's  day,  resorted  the  galleys  of  their 
enemies.  Their  intention  was,  of  course,  to  plun- 
der, burn,  kill.  They  did  plunder  and  burn  the 
huts  they  found  upon  the  shore,  but  they  found  no 
human  beings  to  massacre.  The  island  appeared 
deserted,  desolate,  as  though  never  trodden  by 
man.  The  invaders  ransacked  it  well,  threaded 
its  every  glen,  scoured  its  every  ravine,  but  all  was 
solitary  and  desert.  Baulked  of  their  victims, 
they  prepared  to  leave  the  place.  They  set  their 
sails  and  tripped  their  anchors,  but  hardly  had  they 
cleared  the  creek  in  which  they  lay,  when  a  sharp 
pair  of  eyes  on  board  the  hindmost  galley  espied, 
by  the  uncertain  light  of  a  winter's  dawn,  the 
figure  of  a  man,  cautiously  moving  over  the  rocks. 
A  shout  announced  the  discovery,  and  the  islander 
disappeared.  But  the  secret  had  been  betrayed. 
The  invaded  had  hidden  themselves  in  their  island, 
not  deserted  it.  In  half  an  hour  their  assailants 
had  re-landed,  and  set  themselves  with  awakened 
hope  to  the  search.  This  time  it  was  not  a  vain 
one.  Snow  had  fallen  during  the  previous  night, 
and  the  footsteps  of  the  solitary  man,  whose 
imprudence  had  betrayed  his  clan,  were  easily  dis- 
tinguished. The  Highlanders  exultingly  followed 
up  the  trail.  The  fugitive  heard  their  shouts 
behind  him.  He  doubled  and  leaped,  and  walked 
backwards,  and  practised  every  trick  he  might  to 
deceive  his  pursuers  ;  but  the  sleuth-hounds  have 
not  truer  noses  for  blood  than  had  his  hereditary 
enemies.  So  they  tracked  him  to  the  general 
hiding-place.  It  was  a  curious  natural  cavern — 
the  entrance  through  clefts  and  chinks  of  riven 
rock,  overgrown  with  the  furzy  shrubs  and  dank 
fern  which  constitute  the  principal  vegetation  of 
these  barren  islands.  Within  were  collected  the 
women  and  children  of  the  clan,  with  a  few  of  the 
men — principally  the  old  and  infirm.  The  secret 
cave  was  long  a  secure  and  unsuspected  hiding- 
place  ;  but  they  were  the  last  refugees  who  ever 
sought  its  shelter.     With  shouts  of  triumph  and 
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exulting  wrath,  the  assailants  gathered  wood  and 
sea-weed ,  and  the  dried  heath,  and  piled  it  round  the 
entrance  to  the  cavern.  Those  within  maintained 
the  silence  of  despair.  No  terms  were  offered  or 
besought.  A  few  muttered  Gaelic  words  alone 
passed — and  in  a  short  space,  a  huge  bonfire  burnt 
at  the  cavern's  mouth,  and  the  scorching  heat  and 
stifling  smoke  rolled  in  upon  its  occupants.  And 
then  rose  the  dismal  wail  of  their  misery.  Over  the 
crackling  and  roaring  of  the  fire — over  their  yelling 
hurrahs — over  the  triumphant  screams  of  their 
pibrochs — the  murderers  heard  the  cries  of  the 
stifling  women — the  clamor  of  the  tumult  of  the 
dying  wretches — fighting  desperately,  as  it  seemed, 
with  each  other,  or  struggling  to  burst  through 
the  fiery  barrier  which  kept  them  from  the  cool 
fresh  air.  One  by  one  these  sounds  ceased — the 
blaze  sank — died  away  ;  it  had  done  its  work — no 
living  creature  remained  within  the  rock.  There 
was  a  clan  less  in  the  Highlands.  The  inva- 
ders sailed  away  in  triumph,  leaving  the  dead 
unburied  as  they  lay.  They  never  were  buried. 
The  island  was  deemed  accursed — haunted  by  the 
spirits  of  those  who  met  their  fate  there.  And 
often  during  the  winter's  storms,  and  sometimes 
even  when  the  summer  sea  and  sky  were  alike 
tranquil,  the  western  fishermen  said  they  heard 
low  wailings  and  sharp  piercing  shrieks,  ghastly 
and  unearthly,  come  from  the  deserted  island. 
In  process  of  time,  these  superstitious  notions  died 
away.  Now  the  island  is  inhabited,  but  the  evi- 
dences of  the  truth  of  the  legend  are  still  in  being  ; 
and  many  a  summer  tourist  has  seen  the  bones 
whitening  in  the  sand,  which  lie  in  wreaths  in  the 
celebrated  Cave  of  Uig. 

And  now  there  is  another  cave  in  the  world  with 
a  similar  legend  :  future  travellers,  in  future  times, 
will  often  toil  up  the  hot  ridges  of  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains, to  see  the  Cavern  of  Dahra,  where  a  whole 
tribe  of  Arabs  were  foully  murdered — and  how  ? 
Were  they  half-naked  savages,  in  deadly  feud  with 
another  tribe  as  barbarous  as  themselves  ?  Were 
the  murderers  some  nameless  African  clan,  obscure 
in  the  world's  history  as  those  they  put  to  death  ? 
Was  the  whole  catastrophe  one  of  those  which 
inevitably  must  occur,  when  savage  wars  against 
savage  ?  No  : — it  occurred  in  a  struggle  between 
civilized  man  and  semi-savage  man  ;  and,  foul  dis- 
grace !  the  civilized  were  the  murderers — the  sav- 
age the  victims.  It  occurred  in  a  war  between  the 
invaders  of  a  country,  and  the  inhabitants,  who 
fought  for  their  old  possessions — their  property, 
and  their  rights ;  and,  foul  blot ! — the  assailants 
piled  up  the  fagots,  and  the  defenders  perished  ! 
It  occurred  in  a  war,  waged  by  the  nation  which 
arrogates  to  itself  the  position  of  leader  of  Euro- 
pean civilization — which  claims  the  crown  of  the 
most  civilized,  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  pol- 
ished people  of  the  earth.  The  Arabs  pretend  to 
no  such  distinction :  they  form  roving  clans  of 
uncivilized  men,  living  a  primitive  pastoral  life,  in 
caverns  and  tents  : — yet  it  was  the  enlightened,  the 
polished,  the  humane  aggressors,  who  roasted 
some  eight  hundred  of  the  savages,  for  the  crime 
of  defending  their  own  country,  of  daring,  in  legit- 
imate warfare,  to  resist  the  legions  which  would 
have  wrested  it  from  them. 

Colonel  Pelissier  will  go  brightly  down  to  pos- 
terity ;  his  exploit  is  a  peculiar  star,  which  "  dwells 
apart"  in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare.  He  went 
so  coolly  about  his  work  too  ;  the  murder  was  no 
deed  of  a  few  minutes,  no  sudden  outbreak  of 
wrath,  no  massacre  prompted  by  fiery  longings  for 
revenge.      The   cav3rn,    into   which    the    Arabs 


retreated,  was  a  vast  one ;  it  had  many  chinks 
and  crannies,  and  it  was  long  ere  the  stifling 
smoke  and  baking  fire  did  their  work. 

The  Frenchmen  heard  the  moans  and  shrieks, 
and  the  tumult  of  despair,  as  dying  men  and 
women  turned  furiously  on  each  other,  and  sought 
to  free  themselves  from  lingering  agony  by  more 
sudden  death ;  they  heard  the  butchering  strokes 
of  the  yatagan  and  the  pistol  shots,  which  told  that 
suicide,  or  mutual  destruction,  was  going  on  in  the 
darkness  of  the  cavern  :  they  heard  all  this  re- 
newed at  intervals,  and  continued  hour  after  hour, 
but  still  they  coolly  heaped  straw  upon  the  blaze, 
tranquilly  fed  the  fire,  until  all  was  silent  but  its 
own  roaring ;  and  burnt,  maimed,  and  convulsed 
corpses,  blackened,  some  of  them  calcined,  by  the 
fire,  remained  piled  in  mouldering  rotting  masses 
in  the  cave,  to  tell  that  a  few  hours  before  a  tribe 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  had  entered  its 
dreary  portals. 

And  now,  La  grande  Nation,  what  think  ye 
Europe  says  of  you  ?  You  plume  yourselves  on 
being  the  most  mighty,  the  most  advanced  people 
of  the  earth.  As  the  Chinese  drew  maps  which 
made  Pekin  the  centre  of  the  globe,  so  do  you,  in 
your  moral  geography,  regard  your  country  as  the 
very  focus  of  light,  intelligence  and  humanity. 
Of  course  the  claim  is  just,  the  Cave  of  Dahra 
proves  it.  All  is  fair  in  war,  and  war  you  hold  to 
be  man's  chief  and  noblest  employment  on  earth  : 
the  false  glare  of  military  glory  which  continually 
bedazzles  you,  shows  massacre  and  rapine  decked 
in  the  colors  of  good  deeds.  The  itch  of  conquest 
seems  to  make  you  confound  good  and  evil.  A 
prime  minister,  in  his  place  in  your  legislature, 
coldly  "  regretted  the  occurrence."  The  most 
influential  of  your  journals  preserve  a  guarded 
silence.  No  word  of  censure  is  breathed  against 
the  man  who  caused  the  massacre  of  Dahra — 
hardly  a  word  of  pity  for  his  victims.  Had 
Pelissier  been  an  English  commander,  we  tell  you 
that  his  fame,  his  position,  his  very  life  would 
have  been  sacrificed  before  the  shout  of  indigna- 
tion which  would  have  arisen  from  every  English 
heart.  We  know  you  Frenchmen  to  be  brave. 
You  have  been  proving  it  for  centuries.  Repro- 
bate the  Dahra  massacre  to  prove  that  you  are  not 
cruel.  If  fight  you  will,  fight  like  civilized  sol- 
diers ;  not  like  lurking  savages.  Mow  down  your 
enemies — if  you  must  have  war — in  the  fair  field. 
Face  them  foot  to  foot  and  hand  to  hand  ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  your  fame,  for  the  sake  of  the  civili- 
zation you  have  attained,  stifle  not  defenceless 
wretches  in  caverns — massacre  not  women  and 
children  by  the  horrible  agency  of  slow  fire. 

We  write  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  Much 
should  we  regret  the  penning  of  a  word  calculated 
to  warm  into  activity  the  slumbering  embers  of 
national  hostility.  We  trust  that  that  fire  "will 
blaze  up  no  more.  It  is  our  pride  and  our  pleasure 
to  appear  as  peace-makers,  doing  all  that  in  us  lies 
to  promote,  without  respect  of  nation,  good-will 
between  man  and  man.  But  in  the  name  of  civili- 
zation— of  humanity — of  our  hope  in  human  pro- 
gress and  our  belief  in  its  future  destinies — do  we 
denounce,  with  sorrow  and  with  indignation,  the 
cruel,  the  cowardly  murder  of  Dahra — do  we 
lament  that  the  nineteenth  century  should  have 
seen  renewed  one  of  the  most  horrible  deeds  of  the 
sixteenth — that  the  crime  of  a  forgotten  Highland 
clan  should  have  been  repeated  by  the  soldiers  of  a 
great  people — that  the  Cave  of  Uig  should  have 
found  a  melancholy  parallel  in  the  Cave  of  Dahra. 

A.  B.  R. 
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From  the  Atheneeum. 
SHAKSPEARE'S    BUST   AT    STRATFORD. 

As  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  mention  with  appro- 
bation my  model  of  "  Shakspeare,"  in  the  present  Exhi- 
bition at  Westminster  Hall,  I  venture  to  send  you  the 
following  remarks  upon  the  data  on  which  I  have  founded 
it ;  which  perhaps  may  be  interesting  as  containing  some 
(I  think  original)  comments  upon  the  bust  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  with  respect  to  the  internal  evidence  of  au- 
thenticity contained  in  it.  It  will  be  evident,  however, 
that  to  give  the  full  force  to  the  remarks,  (such  as  they 
are,)  that  a  good  cast  of  the  bust  at  Stratford  should  be 
examined  while  reading  them. — I  have,  &c. 

John  Bell. 

1 ,  Marlborough  Terrace,  Victoria-road, 
Kensington,  July  7,  1845. 

The  personal  appearance  of  great  men  is  nat- 
urally, a  subject  of  interest  to  their  fellow-creatures 
— that  this  has  been  so  up  to  the  present  time  with 
respect  to  William  Shakspeare  (who  has  be- 
queathed to  us  so  inestimable  a  legacy  in  his 
writings)  is  evident  from  the  number  of  heads  that 
lay  claim  to  be  portraits  of  him,  bearing,  it  must 
be  confessed,  in  many  cases,  but  slender  resem- 
blance to  each  other ;  from  this  cause,  no  doubt, 
thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Boaden,  who,  in  his  "  In- 
quiry into  the  Authenticity  of  the  various  Pictures 
and  Prints  of  Shakspeare,"  says,  "Everything 
was  during  my  youth  warranted  him  that  had  a 
high  forehead,  little  or  no  hair,  and  the  slightest 
look  of  the  known  portraits  of  him."  Having 
ventured  to  attempt  the  modelling  a  whole-length 
portrait  of  the  divine  bard,  and  the  result  differing 
in  many  respects  from  any  whole-length  represen- 
tation as  yet  executed  of  him,  it  seems  but  rea- 
sonable that  I  should  state  the  data  on  which  it  is 
founded.  Resting  much  on  the  authority  of  others, 
and  especially  of  Mr.  Boaden  in  his  above-men- 
tioned work,  I  shall  venture  to  add  my  own  ideas 
of  the  internal  evidence  contained  in  the  bust  exist- 
ing over  the  poet's  tomb  at  Stratford,  which  I 
have  taken  as  the  foundation  of  my  work,  and 
also  its  accordance  with  the  Chandos  portrait. 

The  Stratford  bust  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Boaden.  "There  is  no  doubt,"  he  says,  "that 
it  was  put  up  shortly  after  the  bard's  death  by  Dr. 
Hall,  an  eminent  physician,  who  married  one  of 
Shakspeare's  daughters,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  would  take  care  that  it  should  offer  more 
than  a  general  resemblance  to  his  illustrious  rela- 
tion." There  is  no  doubt  that  at  that  time  there 
existed  quite  sufficient  data  for  a  portrait ;  indeed, 
on  a  careful  examination  of  the  Stratford  bust,  I 
must  say  I  feel  convinced  that  it  was  worked  from 
a  cast  taken  after  death,  from  the  head  and  feat- 
ures possessing  appearances  not  otherwise  to  be 
accounted  for  or  reconciled.  It  is  observable,  that 
although  the  bones  of  the  head  and  form  of  the 
skull  are  in  the  bust  fine,  yet  from  the  want  of 
knowledge  displayed  in  the  other  portions  of  the 
portrait,  especially  in  the  disproportion  of  the  arms 
and  hands,  that  it  was  executed  by  one  not  much 
superior  in  his  art  to  a  common  mason. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  such  a  workman  might 
be  capable  of  copying  into  a  stone  bust,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  measurement  somewhat  similar  to  what 
sculptors  now  use,  any  form  in  a  cast  from  death, 
which  would  not  have  to  be  altered  in  a  bust 
representing  a  living  person,  but  wherever  he  had 
to  alter  and  imbue  his  alteration  with  truth,  nature 
and  expression,  his  knowledge  would  fail  of  pro- 
ducing these  qualities.  Now,  on  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  bust  in  question,  it  is  remarkable 
that    all   those   parts   which    would    have   to    be 


altered  in  a  bust  from  a  cast  from  death,  such  as 
the  eyes,  which  would  have  to  be  opened,  and  the 
mouth  to  be  imbued  with  life,  (both  which  opera- 
tions are  delicate  and  require  knowledge,)  are  very 
poor  indeed,  and  unnatural  in  execution,  while  all 
those  portions  which  would  not  have  to  be  altered, 
such  as  the  form  of  the  skull,  the  line  the  nose 
makes  with  the  forehead,  and  also  the  bones  of 
the  face,  are  fine  and  individual  far  beyond  the 
fancy  or  conception  of  him  who  could  execute  the 
eyes,  mouth,  and  rest  of  the  effigies  at  Stratford 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  done. 
Also,  these  very  portions  of  the  face,  viz.,  the  eyes 
and  mouth,  are  the  only  parts  which  do  not  agree 
with  the  Chandos  and  other  best  accredited  por- 
traits, while  the  most  evident  coincidence  (the 
difference  of  age  at  the  times  being  considered, 
and  it  being  also  most  clearly  evident  that  one  was 
not  copied  from  the  other)  exists  between  the  two 
portraits  in  all  other  respects.  The  forehead, 
with  its  remarkable  double  fulness  in  the  temple, 
one  fulness  lying  backwarder  than  the  other,  is 
identical  in  the  two,  the  joining  of  the  brow  and 
nose,  the  arch  of  the  brow,  the  space  of  orbit  left 
for  the  eye  by  the  brow,  &c,  nose,  and  cheek- 
bone,— the  cheekbone  itself,  the  form  of  the  nose 
and  the  jawbone,  and  the  general  proportion  and 
placing  of  all  the  features  exactly  agree,  while 
the  eyes  and  mouth  are  dissimilar.  In  the  Strat- 
ford bust  the  eyes  are  staring,  having  been  opened 
just  in  the  manner  that  the  eyes  of  casts  from  na- 
ture are  often  opened  by  plaster- workers,  and  the 
mouth  is  opened  and  altered  from  death  just  in 
the  mode  to  be  expected  from  one  who,  not  pos- 
sessing the  knowledge  requisite  to  restore  the 
living  expression,  no  doubt  grave  yet  sweet,  has 
substituted  an  unmeaning  smirk,  giving  the  bust  a 
mouth  indeed  (as  I  have  said  before)  which  is  not 
like  any  mouth,  especially  not  that  our  poet  could 
have  had,  for  who  ever  saw  a  great  and  eloquent 
man  with  an  inexpressive  mouth  ? 

Turning  now  to  the  Chandos  bust,  we  see  the 
eye  and  mouth — though  exactly  similarly  placed 
in  the  head  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  features, 
yet  beaming  with  intellect  and  expression — resem- 
bling remarkably  also  the  eyes  and  mouths  of  all 
other  portraits  of  Shakspeare  of  any  authority. 
This  may  well  be  accounted  for,  for  in  life  those 
features  being  the  most  direct  channels  of  intelli- 
gence from  one  being  to  the  other,  their  resem- 
blance seems  to  be  retained  by  all  the  living  por- 
traits, and  it  was  only  when  closed  in  death  that 
they  ceased  to  rivet  and  charm. 

With  respect  to  the  long  upper  lip,  although 
decidedly  not  a  handsome  feature,  (which  may 
have  caused  many  portraits  of  Shakspeare  to  flatter 
him  in  this  respect,)  yet  it  may  he  by  no  means 
unpleasant  when  it  harmonizes  with  the  rest  of 
the  features,  as  may  be  observed  indeed  in  ihe 
Chandos  portrait,  which  seems  to  have  the  best 
claim  to  authenticity  aftet  the  Stratford  bust. 

That  Shakspeare's  face  had  this  peculiarity 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  agreement  in 
this  respect  between  the  bust  and  the  Chandos 
picture,  although  in  the  former  the  drawing  of  it 
down  in  a  cast  from  death,  or  the  facile  way  of 
obtaining  a  likeness  by  exaggerating  a  leading 
feature,  may  very  likely  have  operated  in  produc- 
ing an  undue  length. 

The  late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  besides  having  the 
honor  of  approaching  perhaps  the  most  nearly  of 
all  men  of  late  times  to  our  divine  bard  in  the 
number,  truth,  and  individuality  of  his  characters, 
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also  bore,  as  his  portraits  show,  a  considerable 
resemblance  (particularly  in  the  length  of  the 
upper  lip)  to  the  Stratford  bust  of  William  Shak- 
speare. 

It  is  the  principle  of  our  law  that  a  man  is  con- 
sidered innocent  till  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty.  In 
this  case  two  portraits  not  contradicting  each 
other,  claim  to  be  authentic.  One  surmounts  the 
poet's  grave  in  Stratford  Church,  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  was  put  up  by  his  family 
shortly  after  his  death  ;  the  other,  supposed  to  be 
painted  by  Burbage,  (Shakspeare's  companion 
and  fellow-actor,)  is  to  be  distinctly  traced  from 
Taylor,  our  poet's  original  Hamlet,  to  Davenant, 
to  whom  he  left  it  by  will,  through  various  hands, 
to  its  present  possessor,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

The  facts,  when  no  proof  to  the  contrary  exists, 
(as  is  the  case  in- the  present  instance,)  must  be 
allowed  to  constitute  of  themselves  a  perfect  claim 
to  authenticity ;  but  were  we  indeed  driven  to 
circumstantial  evidence,  which  I  contend  we  are 
not  in  this  case,  what  can  be  stronger  proof  of 
their  authenticity  than  their  perfect  agreement 
(though  certainly  not  copied  one  from  the  other, 
as  may  be  seen  on  comparison)  in  all  points  in 
which  they  could  coincide,  (the  difference  in  age 
being  considered,)  and  one  being  from  life  and  the 
other  from  death?  They  are  indeed  two  witnesses 
which,  from  different  situations  and  without  col- 
lusion, tell  the  same  story. 

"With  this  conviction,  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
steer  conscientiously  by  these  data,  I  modelled  my 
statue. 

For  the  rest,  the  poet  is  represented  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  time.  Studying  in  no  school  but  that 
of  nature,  he  is  supposed  in  the  open  air  in  his 
retirement  at  Stratford,  whither  he  is  reported  to 
have  withdrawn  periodically  from  London,  no 
doubt  to  compose  his  wonderful  works.  The  age 
chosen  is  about  forty,  (between  the  dates  of  the 
Chandos  picture  and  Stratford  bust,)  a  time  of  life 
when  usually  the  mind  having  attained  its  highest 
state,  the  body  has  yet  lost  none  of  its  vigor. 

I  conclude  these  few  remarks  with  a  quotation 
from  Mr.  Boaden's  book,  as  bearing  upon  the 
general  unaffected  appearance  Shakspeare  may  be 
supposed  to  have  possessed. 

"  If  we  read  over  the  contemporary  allusions  to 
Shakspeare,"  says  Mr.  Boaden,  "  when  the  writ- 
ers were  not  obviously  irritated  by  his  success,  we 
find  the  most  cordial  assent  to  his  great  and  amia- 
ble character  :  he  is  admirable  in  the  quality  or 
vocation  he  professes,  he  is  the  wonder  of  the  age 
for  his  genius,  and  that  was  not  for  an  age  but  for 
all  time  ;  as  a  man  of  business  he  is  strictly  cor- 
rect and  honorable,  as  a  friend  and  fellow,  as  well 
as  writer,  his  mind  and  hand  go  together.  He  is 
the  gentle  grace  of  society,  and  redeems  the  pro- 
fession he  adorns  from  the  galling  odium  illiberal 
prejudice  had  chakied  about  it.  Aubrey,"  he 
continues,  "  has  added  something  to  these  pleasing 
features.  He  tells  us  that  '  he  was  a  handsome 
well-shaped  man,  very  good  company,  and  of  a 
very  pleasant  and  smooth  wit.'  " 
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Bird  of  the  wild  and  wondrous  song, 
I  hear  thy  rich  and  varied  voice, 

Swelling  the  greenwood  depths  among, 
Till  hill  and  vale  the  while  rejoice  ! 


Spell-bound,  entranced  in  rapture's  chain, 

I  list  to  that  inspiring  strain  ! 

I  thread  the  forest's  tangled  maze 

The  thousand  choristers  to  see 
Who  mingled  thus  their  voices  raise 

In  that  delicious  minstrelsy  ; 
I  search  in  vain  each  pause  between — 
The  choral  band  is  still  unseen  ! 

'T  is  but  the  music  of  a  dream — 

An  airy  sound  that  mocks  the  ear — 
But  hark  again  !  the  eagle's  scream, 

It  rose  and  fell  distinct  and  clear  ! 
And  list — in  yonder  hawthorn  bush, 
The  red  bird,  robin,  and  the  thrush  ! 
Lost  in  amaze  I  look  around, 

Nor  thrush,  nor  eagle  there  behold — 
But  still  that  rich,  aerial  sound, 

Like  some  forgotten  song  of  old 
That  o'er  the  heart  has  held  control, 
Falls  sweetly  on  the  ravished  soul ! 

And  yet,  the  woods  are  vocal  still — 

The  air  is  musical  with  song — 
O'er  the  near  stream — above  the  hill — 

The  wildering  notes  are  borne  along  ! 
But  whence  that  gush  of  rare  delight? 
And  what  art  thou  ?  or  bird  or  sprite  ? 
Perched  on  yon  maple's  topmost  bough, 

With  glancing  wings  and  restless  feet, 
Bird  of  untiring  throat,  art  thou 

Sole  songster  in  this  concert  sweet  ? 
So  perfect,  full,  and  rich  each  part, 
It  mocks  the  highest  reach  of  art. 

Once  more,  once  more,  that  thrilling  strain  ! 

Ill-omened  owl,  be  mute,  be  mute  ! 
Thy  native  notes  I  hear  again, 

More  sweet  than  harp  or  lover's  lute  ; 
Compared  with  thy  impassioned  tale, 
How  cold,  how  tame,  the  nightingale  ! 
Alas  !  capricious  in  thy  power — 

Thy  "  wood-note  wild"  again  is  fled — 
The  mimic  rules  the  changeful  hour, 

And  all  the  "  soul  of  song"  is  dead  ! 
But  no — to  every  borrowed  tone, 
He  lends  a  sweetness  all  his  own  ! 

On  glittering  wing,  erect  and  bright,. 

With  arrowy  speed  he  darts  aloft, 
As  though  his  soul  had  ta'en  its  flight, 

In  that  last  strain  so  sad  and  soft, 
And  he  would  call  it  back  to  life, 
To  mingle  in  the  mimic  strife  ! 
And  ever,  to  each  fitful  lay 

His  frame  in  restless  motion  wheels, 
As  though  he  would  indeed  essay 

To  act  the  ecstacy  he  feels — 
As  though  his  very  feet  kept  time 
To  that  inimitable  chime  ! 

And  ever,  as  the  rising  moon 

Climbs  with  full  orb  the  trees  above, 
He  sings  his  most  enchanting  tune, 

While  echo  wakes  through  all  the  grove  ; 
His  descant  soothes,  in  care's  despite, 
The  weary  watches  of  the  night ; 
The  sleeper  from  his  couch  starts  up 

To  listen  to  that  lay  forlorn — 
And  he  who  quaffs  the  midnight  cup 

Looks  out  to  see  the  purpling  morn  ! 
O  !  ever  in  the  merry  spring, 
Sweet  mimic,  let  me  hear  thee  sing  ! 

Louisville  Journal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  conjecture  about  the  Nebulae  seems  to  have 
been  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  the  Vestiges 
of  theNatural  History  of  Creation.  Lord  Rosse's 
Telescope  has  shown  that  this  conjectural  theory 
was  entirely  unfounded  ;  and  this  discovery  should 
teach  us  how  little  credit  is  due  to  teachers  who 
build  upon  so  visionary  a  speculation. 

From  the  North  British  Review,  which  is  said 
to  be  under  the  control  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  we  copy 
an  article  which  exposes  the  fallacies  of  a  writer 
who  appears  to  be  more  ignorant  and  superficial 
than  could  have  been  supposed  of  any  one  who 
would  rush  into  print.  Next  week  we  shall  give 
from  another  Review  a  still  stronger  rebuke  of  the 
presumption  which  is  so  ready  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written  either  in  the  volume  of  Revelation, 
or  the  Book  of  Nature. 

It  is  delightful  to  turn  again  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  to  his  Scottish  associations.  The  short 
article  on  William  Laidlaw,  will  be  followed  next 
week  by  one  longer  and  fuller. 

The  War  with  Mexico  is  not  yet  begun.  What 
an  opportunity  our  government  has  had  of  follow- 
ing the  policy  recommended  by  the  "  Morning 
News,"  of  New  York,  and  showing  to  Mexico 
and  the  world,  that  a  strong  power  may  gracefully 
exert  itself  to  the  utmost  to  spare  the  pride,  and 
conciliate  the  good  will  of  Mexico.  Alas  for  that 
unhappy  nation  !  It  is,  still  more  than  our  own, 
under  the  control  of  demagogues  Who  profess  ex- 
clusive patriotism,  and  regard  for  the  honor  of  the 
"  people." 

It  would  be  worth  while,  if  merely  for  the  sake 
of  uniting  public  opinion  in  this  country,  to  send 
a  special  embassy  to  Mexico,  to  treat  for  peace, 
and  for  such  territory  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  plans  of  our  rulers.  We  had  better 
give  to  Mexico  all  the  money  that  war  would  cost 
us.  Such  a  course  would  gain  honor,  more  than 
the  most  successful  invasion. 

LXXI.  LIVING  AGE.  VI.  34 


Gould,  Kendall  dr  Lincoln  have  published  a 
very  handsome  volume — The  Broken  Vow,  and 
other  Poems.  By  Amanda  M.  Edmond. — We 
have  only  had  time  to  glance  over  the  engravings, 
(of  these  there  are  six,)  and  hastily  to  read  some 
of  the  smaller  pieces.  We  copy  one,  "  On  Leav- 
ing Europe,"  which  will  commend  itself  to  our 
readers : 

I  'm  pining  for  the  leaves  and  flowers 

Around  my  native  home  ; 
I  'm  pining  for  the  wildwood  bowers 

Through  which  I  loved  to  roam ; 
And  for  the  gentle  summer  breeze 

That  brought  the  earnest  words 
I  fancied  in  the  hum  of  bees, 

And  in  the  song  of  birds. 

I  'm  pining  for  the  old  green  hill 

That  rises  high  and  grand, — 
The  soil  my  father  used  to  till 

With  rough  but  honest  hand  ; 
And  for  a  dear,  a  hallowed  spot, 

Beyond  the  rolling  wave, 
My  spirit  never  hath  forgot, — 

I  'm  pining  for  his  grave! 

I  'm  pining  for  my  mother's  smile, 

And  for  her  gentle  voice, — 
The  little  ones  whose  sportive  wile 

Oft  made  my  heart  rejoice  ; 
A  sister's  welcome,  warm  and  true, 

A  brother's  greeting  hand, 
And  all  the  dear  old  friends  I  knew 

When  in  my  native  land. 

I  've  gazed  on  Scotia's  heathered  hills, 

In  purple  bloom  arrayed, — 
Her  lakes  of  blue,  her  silver  rills, 

Her  bard  hath  lovelier  made  ; 
I  've  traversed  Erin's  emerald  isle 

So  beautiful,  so  fair, — 
The  contrast  of  her  woe  the  while 

My  spirit  ill  could  bear. 

I  've  gazed  on  England's  pomp  and  power, 

Her  cities  known  to  fame, 
Where  palace  proud,  and  lofty  tower, 

Bear  high  and  royal  name  ; 
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And  on  that  land  of  many  lays, 

The  sunny  land  of  France, 
Where  peasants  in  the  harvest  days 

Upon  the  red  grapes  dance. 

But  O,  not  Scotia  fresh  and  fair, 

Not  Erin,  fairer  still, 
Not  England  with  her  riches  rare, 

Nor  France  with  vine-clad  hill, 
Have  anght  so  lovely  and  so  grand, 

So  beautiful,  so  wild, 
As  thou,  my  own,  my  native  land, — 

Thou !  nature's  fairest  child  ! 

0,  let  me  cross  the  swelling  main, 

And  fondly  gaze  on  thee, 
Where  nobler,  purer  virtues  reign, 

And  men  in  mind  are  free  ; 
Where  honest  worth  no  haughty  son 

Of  rank  can  trample  down, 
Nor  thousands  toil  in  want  that  one 

May  wear  a  royal  crown. 

Hunt's    Merchant's    Magazine    and    Commercial 

Review  for  September. 

"This  work,  more  than  almost  any  periodical 
that  we  take  up,  may  be  said  to  have  a  distinctive 
character ;  the  articles  though  characterized  by 
great  variety  have  all  the  same  general  bearing, 
and  are  designed,  in  their  particular  way,  to  ren- 
der important  service  to  the  great  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion and  social  improvements.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  that  the  work  puts  in  requisition  some 
of  the  best  pens  in  the  country.  The  present  No. 
is  enriched  by  some  highly  valuable  contributions. ' ' 
— Albany  Spectator. 

Greeley  df  McElrath  have  published  the  8th 
Tart  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Popular  Lectures  on 
Science  and  Art.  We  have  nearly  exhausted 
•  our  terms  of  commendation  in  speaking  of  former 
parts.  How  much  knowledge,  upon  subjects 
which  are  of  daily  use  and  occurrence,  may  be 
i  gathered  from  this  publication  ! 

Harper  6f  Brothers  have  printed  The  Duty  of 
American  Women  to  their  Country  ;  and  Es- 

rSAYS,  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  from  the  19th  Edin- 
burgh Edition.  The  subjects  of  the  last  are — 
Harmony  of  Christian  Faith  and  Christian  Char- 

:  acter  ;  Culture  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind ;  Think 
on  these  Things ;  The  Contest  and  the  Armour  ; 
The  Messiah  as  an  example.  Also,  The  White 
Slave,  a  Russian  Novel ;  No.  10  of  the  excellent 
Encyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy  ;  Part  1  of 
Cosmos,  by  Baron  Humboldt,  (this  is  handsome- 
ly printed,  but  we  should  have  advised  a  larger 
type  for  such  a  work;)  a  new  edition  of  Miss 
Beecher's  Domestic  Economy  ;  and  continua- 
tions of  their  Illustrated  editions  of  the  Bible  and 
Shakspeare. 

From  John  Redman  Coxe,  M.  D.,  we  have 
received  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Considerations  re- 
;  specting  the  recognition  of  Friends  in  another 
•  world ;  on  the  affirmed  descent  of  Jesus  Christ 


into  Hell ;  on  Phrenology  in  connexion  with  the 
soul,  and  on  the  existence  of  a  soul  in  brutes.  It 
is  published  by  Messrs.  Appleton. 

From  Wiley  <5f  Putnam,  No.  20  of  their  Libra- 
ry of  Choice  Reading  :  The  Indicator  and  Com- 
panion, Part  2,  by  Leigh  Hunt.  No.  21 :  Pro- 
fessor Wilson's  book  on  the  Genius  and  Character 
of  Burns.  No.  22  :  Essays  of  Elia,  by  Charles 
Lamb.  In  looking  over  this  last  delightful  volume, 
we  came  to  Mrs.  Battle's  opinions  on  Whist,  and 
recollected  the  delight  with  which  we  copied  it 
when  it  first  appeared.  That  was  before  the  Era 
of  the  Museum — in  the  time  of  the  old  Red  Sand- 
stone. 

Paine  djr  Burgess,  of  New  York,  have  issued  the 
first  number  of  "  The  Medici  Series  of  Italian 
Prose."  It  is  the  "Challenge  of  Barletta,  by 
Massina  d'Azeglio  ;"  translated  and  edited  by  C. 
Edwards  Lester,  the  American  Consul  at  Genoa. 
Mr.  Lester  says  that  this  is  the  best  romance  in 
the  Italian  tongue.  Future  numbers  are  to  be, 
The  Florentine  Histories,  by  Machiavelli ;  The 
Citizen  of  a  Republic,  by  Ceba,  a  Genoese  ;,  and 
The  Autobiography  of  Alfieri — all  translated  by 
Mr.  Lester.  The  New  York  Mirror  informs  us 
that  the  first  edition  was  sold  in  a  week.  The 
work  is  handsomely  printed,  but  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  take  time  for  reading  it. 


Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. — July  21. — M.  Arago 
announced  to  the  Academy  the  receipt  of  a  commu- 
nication from  M.  Philippe  Breton,  an  engineer,  on 
the  effect  exercised  by  the  sun  and  moon  on  weight 
at  the  earth's  surface.  This  communication  is  part- 
ly theoretical  and  partly  experimental.  The  sun 
and  the  moon  attracting  in  an  unequal  manner  the 
entire  mass  of  the  earth  and  of  the  bodies  on  its  sur- 
face, changes  periodically  the  direction  and  intensity 
of  the  weight  of  those  bodies.  Hence  results  the 
phenomenon  of  the  tides, — a  phenomenon  the  more 
difficult  to  be  understood  on  account  of  the  various 
causes  which  interfere  with  the  established  law  of 
nature  on  this  subject.  M.  Breton  says,  that  if  we 
could  sufficiently  isolate  and  amplify  the  perturba- 
tory  force  of  the  sun  and  moon  over  a  body  under 
our  own  control,  that  body  would  constitute  a  true 
lunar  solar  time-piece,  having  no  other  motive 
power  than  the  sun  and  the  moon.  M.  Breton  pro- 
poses to  illustrate  his  theory  by  means  of  an  appa- 
ratus of  which  he  gave  a  description. — M.  Gaymard 
communicated  to  the  Academy  a  letter  which  he  has 
received  from  Reykiavik,  in  Iceland,  informing  him 
that  for  an  entire  year  there  had  been  beautiful 
weather  in  that  island,  and  scarcely  any  winter. 
The  summer  of  1844,  and  as  much  of  the  present 
summer  as  had  passed,  have  been  delightful.  The 
meadows  are  in  the  finest  possible  state,  and  the 
fisheries  highly  productive. — M.  Sellier,  who  is  one 
of  the  small  number  of  persons  who  attach  no  value 
to  the  use  of  lightning-conductors,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, attribute  very  dangerous  results  to  them,  by 
pretending  that  they  attract  the  electric  fluid  to  the 
localities  in  which  they  are  placed,  without  carrying 
it  off,  writes  to  the  academy  that  the  only  effectual 
prevention  is  elevated  chimneys,  such  as  those  of 
iron-works ;  which,  he  says,  drive  the  electric  fluid 
from  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  are  situated. 
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From  the  New  Quarterly  Review. 

Lives  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Science  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  George  III.  By  Henry,  Lord 
Brougham,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  National 
Institute  of  France  and  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Naples.     8vo.    London,  1845. 

Lord  Brougham  has  now  given  us  three  goodly 
volumes  upon  statesmen  and  lawyers  during  the 
time  of  George  III. ;  and  this  is  the  first  volume 
of  what  we  hope  will  prove  at  least  as  large  a 
series  devoted  to  the  literary  and  scientific  orna- 
ments of  the  same  period. 

It  is  well  known  that  no  man  has  gone  beyond 
Lord  Brougham  in  the  patient  finish  of  particular 
passages  of  his  speeches  ;  he  has  himself  recorded 
that  the  ultimate  peroration  on  Queen  Caroline's 
case  was  written  ten  times  over  before  he  thought 
it  worthy  of  the  occasion  ;  and  we  have  heard  from 
his  lips  within  these  last  few  years  several  out- 
pourings on  the  whigs,  which  no  doubt  had  been 
concocted  with  equal  and  more  delightful  elabora- 
tion. But  with  rare  exceptions  we  cannot  believe 
that  he  spends  much  time  on  the  detail  of  any  of 
his  productions ;  nor  do  we  suppose  that  his  oral 
eloquence  would  be  more  effective  than  it  is,  if  he 
took  more  pains  in  immediate  preparation  ; — the 
preparation  of  lifelong  study  is  a  far  better  and 
here  a  quite  sufficient  thing.  But  it  is  somewhat 
different  in  the  case  of  compositions  avowedly  and 
exclusively  for  the  press.  In  these,  we  think,  the 
public  might  reasonably  expect  more  of  care  and 
deliberation  than  can  usually  be  recognized  in  the 
authorship  of  Lord  Brougham.  Nothing  like  im- 
becility need  be  feared — but  when  there  is  such 
obvious  strength,  it  is  a  pity  that  there  should 
often  be  as  obvious  rashness.  Does  he,  after 
all,  write  in  general,  or  content  himself  with  dic- 
tating 1 

The  present  volume  contains  Lives  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Hume,  Robertson,  Black,  Priestley, 
Cavendish,  Watt,  Simson,  Davy  ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  sagacity  and  range  of 
information  displayed  in  describing  so  many  extra- 
ordinary men,  whose  characters  and  fortunes,  gifts, 
attainments,  pursuits,  and  performances  offer  such 
variety.  The  biographer  seems  to  feel  equally  at 
home  with  poetry,  history,  mathematics,  chemis- 
try ;  and  as  respects  the  personal  features  of  the 
heroes,  there  are  several  articles  throughout  which 
one  hardly  ever  loses  the  agreeable  feeling  that 
what  his  lordship  supplies  is  the  fruit  of  ripe 
thought  and  reflection,  not  merely  a  very  clever 
man's  hasty  deductions  from  materials  collected 
for  the  nonce.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  however, 
that  such  is  not  the  case  with  all  of  them  ;  and 
that  the  most  signal  exception  occurs,  according  to 
our  judgment,  in  the  life  of  by  much  the  most 
brilliant  and  influential  personage  included  in  the 
book — Voltaire.  As  to  Voltaire's  works,  con- 
sidered merely  in  a  literary  point  of  view — in 
reference  to  their  intellectual  and  artistical  merits 
— we  have  little  complaint  to  make.  We  may 
differ  from  Lord  Brougham's  opinion  as  to  this  or 
that  particular  piece,  or  even  as  to  some  whole 
classes  of  his  prose  or  verse  ;  but  no  one  can  doubt 
that  here  we  have  genuine  criticism,  the  result  of 
long  familiarity — criticism  conveyed  and  above  all 
condensed  in  a  style  which  no  cramming,  no  read- 
ing up,  will  ever  enable  a  Voltaire  himself  to 
rival.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  Lord  Brougham's 
study  of  the  man  has  been  comparatively  super- 
ficial ;  that  in  drawing  the  character  he  has  over- 


looked even  well-known  facts,  and  neglected  fre- 
quently to  apply  serious  thought  to  the  facts  which 
he  mentions. 

This  is  the  more  strange,  because  he  sets  out 
with  a  severe  censure  of  the  superficiality  of  all 
preceding  lives  of  Voltaire.  He  says  most  truly 
that  not  one  of  the  French  biographers  appears 
even  to  have  thought  of  examining  thoroughly  the 
twenty  volumes  of  his  own  correspondence.  We 
expected  copious  evidence  of  Lord  Brougham's 
having  done  what  his  predecessors  thus  neglected  ; 
and  it  was  equally  natural  to  suppose  that  he  must 
have  sifted  the  numerous  memoirs  and  epistolary 
collections  connected  with  the  names  of  Voltaire's 
associates  or  opponents,  which  have  issued  from 
the  press  since  Voltaire's  own  letters  were  first 
included  in  a  general  edition  of  his  works.  In  the 
essay  before  us  we  find  slender  proof  of  this  sort 
of  preparation.  We  believe  it  gives  only  one  cir- 
cumstance of  the  slightest  moment  as  to  Voltaire's 
personal  history,  which  was  not  given  in  Condor- 
cet's  meagre  life  of  the  "  Patriarch."  Very  many 
incidents  and  transactions,  brought  to  light  and 
clearly  established  and  explained  by  works  pub- 
lished since  that  date,  and  which  are  of  the  first 
importance  to  a  right  understanding  of  Voltaire's 
career  and  character,  seem  wholly  to  have  escaped 
the  new  biographer's  cognizance.  There  is  not  a 
single  line  from  which  it  need  be  inferred  that 
Lord  Brougham  ever  read  even  Grimm.  If  ever 
he  read  Madame  de  Grafigny,  he  had  utterly  for- 
gotten her  book  before  he  thought  of  writing  his 
own.  The  reference  to  it  in  his  Appendix  seems 
indeed  to  imply  this  very  distinctly.  However  his 
lordship  may  be  justified  in  despising  the  character 
of  Longchamps,  even  that  evidence  ought  not  to 
have  been  passed  over  as  if  it  had  no  existence. 
No  dispassionate  person  can  believe  it  to  be  a 
mere  tissue  of  malicious  inventions.  In  many  im- 
portant particulars  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  stand- 
ing alone. 

It  will  be  anticipated,  of  course,  that  as  Lord 
Brougham  has  chiefly  relied  on  Condorcet,  his 
Life  also  is  an  apology  for  Voltaire.  It  is  so  ;  but 
we  are  very  far  from  insinuating  that  Lord 
Brougham  indicates  any  sympathy  with  the  anti- 
Christian  opinions  projected  in  every  page  by 
his  shallow  and  coxcombical  predecessor.  Lord 
Brougham,  in  this  as  in  all  his  writings,  avows 
himself  a  Christian  :  he  deplores  what  Condorcet 
makes  the  chief  theme  of  his  eulogy — but,  con- 
demning infidelity,  he  suggests  some  strange 
enough  apologies  for  the  arch-infidel. 

He  first  of  all  says  that  an  unfair  prejudice  has 
been  raised  by  the  charge  of  blasphemy  constantly 
brought  against  Voltaire.  "  Blasphemy,"  says 
his  lordship,  "  implies  belief."  Voltaire  believed 
in  the  Deity  of  natural  religion,  and  of  that  Deity 
he  never  wrote  irreverently.  Not  believing  in  any 
revealed  religion,  he  is  unjustly  reproached  with 
blasphemy  for  having  devoted  his  talents  to  over- 
throw the  whole  system  of  Christianity,  which  was 
in  his  eyes  no  more  than  the  most  recent  and  tri- 
umphant of  a  long  series  of  frudulent  fictions — all 
alike  devised  by  priestly  impostors  for  tyrannical 
purposes — to  profess  belief  in  any  one  of  which 
ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be  clear  proof  of  either 
imbecility  or  hypocrisy.  Such  is  the  substance  of 
his  lordship's  exordium. 

We  doubt  very  much  if  there  ever  was  an 
Atheist — in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term — a 
rational  being,  who  seriously  and  fixedly  believed 
the  universe  to  be  the  result  of  chance  ;  but  we 
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may  content  ourselves  with  quoting  a  couple  of 
sentences  from  Condorcet's  summary,  and  asking 
whether  Voltaire  was  not,  by  his  prime  eulogist's 
showing,  as  near  as  possible  what  mankind  gene- 
rally understand  by  an  Atheist : — 

"  II  a  paru  constamment  persuade  de  1' existence 
d'un  Etre  supreme,  sans  se  dissimuler  la  force 
des  objections  qu'on  oppose  a  cette  opinion.  II 
croyait  voir  dans  la  Nature  un  ordre,  regulier ;  mais 
sans  s'aveugler  sur  des  irregularite's  frappantes 
qu'il  ne  pouvait  expliquer.  II  6tait  persuade^ 
quoiqu'il  fut  encore  e*loigne*  de  cette  certitude 
devant  laquelle  se  taisent  toutes  les  difficultes.  II 
resta  dans  une  incertitude  presque  absolue  sur  la 
spirituality — et  meme  sur  la  permanence  de  Vame 
apres  le  corps;  mais  comme  il  croyait  cette  der- 
ni&re  opinion  utile,  de  meme  que  celle  de  V existence 
de  Dieu,  il  s'est  permis  rarement  de  montrer  ses 
doutes." — Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  179. 

It  would,  we  apprehend,  be  very  easy  to  bring 
together  very  many  passages  in  which — even 
taking  Lord  Brougham's  notion  of  blasphemy  as 
the  rule — Voltaire  blasphemes ;  but  we  should  be 
sorry  to  fill  even  a  page  in  such  a  manner  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  His  lordship  proceeds  to  say 
that,  dismissing  the  blackest  charge,  Voltaire's 
hostility  to  Christianity  itself  must  fully  expose 
him  to  our  condemnation,  unless  we  believe  that 
he  had  taken  due  and  fair  pains  to  examine  into 
the  evidences  before  he  formed  his  creed. 

"  No  man,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  (and  this  is 
no  new  doctrine  with  him,)  "  is  accountable  for  the 
opinion  he  may  form,  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
may  arrive,  provided  that  he  has  taken  due  pains 
to  inform  his  mind  and  fix  his  judgment ;  but  for 
the  conduct  of  his  understanding  he  certainly  is 
responsible.  He  does  more  than  err  if  he  negli- 
gently proceeds  in  the  inquiry  ;  he  does  more  than 
err  if  he  allows  any  motive  to  sway  his  mind  save 
the  constant  and  single  desire  of  finding  the  truth  ; 
he  does  more  than  err  if  he  suffers  the  least  influ- 
ence of  temper  or  of  weak  feeling  to  warp  his 
judgment ;  he  does  more  than  err  if  he  listens 
rather  to  ridicule  than  reason — unless  it  be  that 
ridicule  which  springs  from  the  contemplation  of 
gross  and  manifest  absurdity,  and  which  is  in  truth 
argument  and  not  ribaldry. 

"  Now  by  these  plain  rules  we  must  try  Vol- 
taire ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  possess- 
ed such  sufficient  information,  and  applied  his 
mind  with  such  sufficient  anxiety  to  the  discovery 
of  truth,  as  gave  him  a  right  to  say  that  he  had 
formed  his  opinions,  how  erroneous  soever  they 
might  be,  after  inquiring,  and  not  lightly.  The 
story  which  is  related  of  the  master  in  the  Jesuits' 
seminary  of  Louis  le  Grand,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated, having  foretold  that  he  would  be  the  Cory- 
pheus  of  deists,  if  true,  only  proves  that  he  had 
very  early  begun  to  think  for  himself." — p.  5. 

Now  Voltaire  was  a  mere  boy  when  he  left  this 
Jesuits'  college.  It  will  hardly  be  maintained  that 
he  had  at  that  period  taken  the  "  due  pains,"  and 
possessed  himself  of  the  "  sufficient  information," 
that  Lord  Brougham  insists  upon  ;  but  whether  the 
story  of  the  superior's  prophecy  be  or  be  not  true, 
it  is  certain  that  in  the  earliest  of  Voltaire's  pro- 
ductions we  find  his  infidelity  exactly  the  same,  in 
kind  and  in  degree,  that  it  appears  in  the  latest  of 
his  works.  The  Epistle  to  Uranie,  (Madame  Ru- 
pelmonde,)  which  is  among  the  very  first,  is 
pointed  out  by  Condorcet  for  our  special  admira- 
tion, as  containing,  in  its  few  stanzas,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  doctrine  of  Ferney  !     We  have 


no  wish  to  dwell  on  a  word,  but  surely  Lord 
Brougham  employs  his  words  with  less  than 
"sufficient  anxiety."  He  does  not  believe  any 
more  than  ourselves  that  any  man,  especially  a 
man  of  unsurpassed  acuteness,  can  inquire  dili- 
gently "  with  the  single  desire  of  finding  the 
truth,"  and  yet,  in  the  upshot,  "  fix  his  judgment" 
that  the  evidences  of  Christianity  are  a  heap  of 
fables  and  delusions,  which  he  may  spend  his  life 
in  deriding,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  minor 
modification  even  of  the  charge  of  blasphemy. 

With  the  inconsistency  of  an  advocate  who  feels 
that  he  has  a  bad  case  in  hand,  Lord  Brougham 
turns  to  a  better  argument.  He  pleads  that 
Christianity  was  placed  before  the  young  mind  of 
his  client  as  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  lying 
legends,  the  corrupt  doctrine,  the  scandalous  his- 
tory of  papal  Rome  ;  assent  to  the  fundamental 
truths  and  to  the  super-imposed  fictions  being 
claimed  as  upon  the  same  authority  ;  and  we  are 
admonished  to  endeavor  to  place  ourselves  in  Vol- 
taire's situation  before  we  denounce  him  as  with- 
out excuse.  Did  it  not  occur  to  Lord  Brougham 
that  these  were  as  nearly  as  possible  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Christianity  was  presented  to 
those  who  were  enabled  to  "  sift  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff"  (as  he  himself  expresses  it)  in  the  six- 
teenth century — to  those  minds,  all  educated  under 
the  full  influence  of  the  Romish  system,  when  that 
system  was  far  more  powerful  than  in  the  days  of 
Voltaire,  in  whose  case  the  result  was  emancipa- 
tion from  Rome,  but  no  confounding  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  with  her  super-additions?  We  are 
very  far  from  denying  weight  to  Lord  Brougham's 
extenuating  suggestion — without  doubt  it  was 
most  unfortunate  that  a  mind  and  a  temper  such  as 
Voltaire's  should  have  been  exposed  at  the  outset 
to  the  influences  here  pointed  out — without  doubt, 
of  all  popish  educations,  bad  at  best,  the  worst 
for  him  must  have  been  that  of  a  Jesuit  college  ; 
but  the  biographer,  in  our  opinion,  exaggerates 
his  point.  It  appears  to  us  that  in  Voltaire's  re- 
volt against  the  system  of  his  college  the  grand 
motive  was  precisely  what  every  reconsideration 
of  his  story  has  more  and  more  impressed  on  us  as 
the  grand  motive  of  all  his  subsequent  doings  and 
writings — namely,  the  gratification  of  a  vanity  such 
as  never  before  or  since  was  connected  with  an  in- 
tellect of  the  like  grasp.  In  our  opinion  that  won- 
derfully precocious  creature  rebelled  against  the 
religion  of  his  tutors,  not  in  the  main  because  it 
involved  the  errors  of  popery,  but  because  it  was 
taught  by  those  placed  in  authority  over  him.  It 
would  probably  have  been  much  the  same,  whe- 
ther he  had  been  subjected  to  the  discipline  of 
Salamanca,  or  Cairo,  or  Benares — of  Geneva,  of 
Wittemberg,  or  of  Oxford. 

In  this  particular  direction,  however,  of  his 
beardless  presumption,  as  well  as  in  others,  he  had 
supporters,  whose  interference  (though  scarcely 
alluded  to  by  Lord  Brougham)  deserves  some 
thought.  When  a  mere  child  he  first  got  by  heart 
the  gems  of  the  Mo'isade,  and  then  indicted  irrev- 
erent rhymes  of  his  own,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  annoying  his  elder  brother,  who  was  a  youth 
of  a  pious  disposition,  and  afterwards  declared 
himself  an  adherent  of  the  Jansenists.  The  father, 
a  decent  old  notary,  sided  with  the  elder  son ;  but 
the  younger  found  countenance — probably  in  his 
mother — certainly  in  his  godfather,  one  of  those 
many  priests  who  figured  in  the  gay  society  of 
Paris  as  avowed  freethinkers  and  freelivers — the 
clever  and  profligate  Abbe  de  Chateauneuf,  the 
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worthy  confessor  of  Ninon  de  l'Enclos.  This 
reverend  joker  of  jokes  may  very  probably  have 
done  for  his  godson's  boyish  blasphemies  what  the 
godson  did  in  the  sequel  for  those  of  the  King  of 
Prussia — at  all  events,  he  carried  the  boy  (Ann. 
JEtat.  13)  and  the  ballads  to  Ninon,  who  was  en- 
chanted with  both  ;  and  thenceforth  the  young 
prodigy's  holidays  were  spent  not  so  often  at  home 
as  in  the  brilliant  boudoirs  where  a  dynasty  of 
Ninons  predominated  over  a  hierarchy  of  Chateau- 
neufs.  Voltaire  thus,  at  the  very  opening,  had 
the  opportunity  of  forming  a  set  of  acquaintance 
totally  unlike  what  his  birth  entitled  him  to  ;  he 
became  the  chosen  companion,  by  and  by,  of  some 
of  the  most  prominent  among  the  young  nobility. 
The  society  he  thus  started  in  was  opposed  bitterly 
to  the  court-system  of  Louis  XIV. 's  old  age — and 
every  month  endeared  more  and  more  among  them 
the  sparkling  genius,  who  hardly  needed  their  en- 
couragement to  develop  an  audacity  matchless  as 
his  wit,  in  libels  and  pasquinades  all  tending  to 
cover  with  ridicule  the  religion  of  the  great  enemy 
of  all  the  Chateauneufs,  the  P&re  la  Chaise,  and 
the  quondam  friend  of  Ninon,  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non.* 

We  think  the  original  direction  of  his  wit  is 
pretty  clearly  accounted  for  ;  and  also  the  scorn 
with  which,  on  quitting  the  Jesuits,  he  treated  his 
father's  desire  that  he  should  turn  himself  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence,  with  a  view  to  a  place  in 
the  magistracy.  His  vanity  had  already  soared 
far  above  such  views  as  M.  Arouet's.  There 
ensued  a  series  of  domestic  quarrels,  of  which 
we  have  few  distinct  details,  except  that  when  at 
length  the  notary  turned  him  out  of  doors,  he 
was  sheltered  by  his  mother's  oracle  Chateauneuf, 
and  that  gentleman's  liberal  friends,  one  of 
whom  (to  complete  the  picture)  was  a  bishop. 
Before  his  rejection  of  the  paternal  counsels  had 
exposed  him  to  any  very  severe  inconveniences, 
the  notary  and  the  elder  brother  both  died  ;  and 
he  found  himself  in  every  sense  his  own  master, 
with  the  command  of  what  all  accounts  agree  in 
describing  as  "an  easy  fortune,"  though  none  of 
them  afford  any  exact  notion  of  its  amount.  Con- 
dorcet  says,  that  on  reckoning  his  inherited  means 
he  perceived  he  had  no  need  of  any  profession. 
He  adds,  that  (as   we  may  easily  suppose)  the 

*Lord  Brougham  has  a  note  on  Ninon  in  which  he  re- 
fers to  Voltaire's  letter  in  the  "  Melanges  Litteraires," 
vol.  iii.,  p.  246,  as  "doing  justice  to  some  of  her  great 
qualities."  We  have  reperused  the  letter.  It  is  a  gay, 
jocular  summary  of  Ninon's  career  as  a  wit  and  a 
strumpet.  He  recites  the  most  celebrated  of  her  amours 
and  the  most  indecent  of  her  jests  : — but  "  many  great 
qualities !"  One — and  but  one — honest  action  is  stated — 
a  lover  having  given  her  a  casket  of  money  to  keep  for 
him,  she  restored  it  with  integrity.  Common  honesty  is 
certainly  more  creditable  than  uncommon  profligacy,  or 
uncommon  impudence — but  still  it  hardly  amounts  to  a 
"  great  quality"  even  in  a  courtesan — at  least  not  in  a  rich 
courtesan.     What  can  Lord  Brougham  have  meant  ? 

But  Lord  Brougham  has  made  no  reference  to  another 
article  on  Mademoiselle  de  l'Enclos  which  occurs  in  Vol- 
taire's "Melanges  Historiques,"  vol.  i.,  p.  217,  &c.  This 
is  entitled,  "  D'Abraham  et  de  Ninon  l'Enclos  ;" — and 
here,  after  some  pages  of  the  usual  mockery  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  have  a  full  account  of  the  Abbe  de  Cha- 
teauneufs own  love-passages  with  Ninon  sexagenaire — 
thus  concluded : — "  Voila  la  verite  de  cette  historiette 
que  l'Abbe  de  Chateauneuf,  mon  bon  parrain,  h  qui  je 
dois  mon  bapt^me,  m'a  raconte  souvent  dans  mon  enfance, 
pour  me  former  1'esprit  et  le  coeur."  As  it  appears  from 
the  paper  which  Lord  Brougham  does  cite  that  Ninon  had 
been  of  old  well  acquainted  with  Madame  Arouet,  the 
mother  of  Voltaire,  we  think  the  whole  affair  of  no  small 
importance  to  his  early  history. 


company  he  kept  had  given  him  high  notions  on 
the  article  of  expenditure  ;  and,  in  fine,  that  re- 
solving henceforth  to  be  a  man  of  fashion,  with 
literature  for  the  occupation  of  his  mornings,  he 
determined  also  to  increase,  if  possible,  his  for- 
tune by  some  preliminary  methods,  to  such  an 
extent  as  should  enable  him  to  dispense  with  the 
usual  gains  of  literary  employment — in  other 
words,  to  exert  his  talents  according  to  his  own 
taste  and  bent,  without  caring  whether  the  results 
might  or  might  not  pass  muster  with  royal  or 
ecclesiastical  censors,  and  receive  or  want  accord- 
ingly the  protection  of  the  law  as  property.  What 
methods  he  took  remains  in  some  obscurity  :  that 
dabbling  in  the  funds  was  one  of  them,  all  his 
biographers  seem  to  take  for  granted.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  this  was  the  chief  resource,  and, 
moreover,  that  he  was  assisted  by  persons  in  high 
station,  who  sheltered  their  own  disgraceful 
traffic  in  the  raw  material  of  official  knowledge  by 
conducting  it  in  the  name  of  this  roturier  strip- 
ling. Lord  Brougham  seems  to  think  that  Vol- 
taire owed  his  largest  accession  of  wealth  to  some 
merely  commercial  speculations,  in  which  he 
engaged  under  the  guidance  and  patronage  of  one 
Falconer,  an  English  merchant,  during  the  few 
years  that  he  spent,  when  still  a  very  young 
man,  in  or  near  London.  Where  Lord  Brougham 
found  this  story  we  are  not  aware.  To  the  old 
suspicion  that  he  profited  very  much  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi bubble,  he  objects  that  Voltaire  was  not 
apparently  resident  in  Paris  during  that  insanity  : 
but  he  admits  that  he  might  have  speculated 
through  agents  :  and  that  he  had  Parisian  friends 
well  skilled  in  such  affairs,  seems  the  best  ascer- 
tained fact  in  this  department  of  his  history.  It 
is  probable  that  he  continued  through  life  as  de- 
termined a  stock-jobber  as  his  disciple  Talley- 
rand ;  and  there  were  not  a  few  occasions  on 
which  Voltaire  must  have  possessed  means  of  ac- 
cess to  government  secrets  both  in  France  and 
elsewhere,  as  precious  for  the  purposes  of  this 
trade  as  Talleyrand  himself,  or  any  surviving  lib- 
eral but  one,  ever  enjoyed.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  long  before  his  fortieth  year  he  was  master 
of  an  estate  not  only  abundant,  but  splendid. 
After  that  time  he  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  sort 
of  banker  to  many  of  the  French  nobles — and 
even  to  several  of  the  smaller  German  potentates. 
When  he  died  he  left,  besides  some  landed  pos- 
sessions, a  monied  capital  producing  a  revenue  of 
full  7000/.  a  year — equal  in  France  then  to  double 
the  sum  in  England  now  at  the  very  least.  And  we 
see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  part  worth 
mentioning  of  this  great  fortune  was  derived  from 
the  sale  of  those  productions  which  had  been  piled 
on  or  under  every  counter  in  Europe  during  half 
a  century  of  uniform  and  unrivalled  popularity. 

From  eighteen  to  seventy-eight  this  indefatiga- 
ble stock-jobber  and  money-lender  was  continually 
before  the  world  as  a  productive  author ;  no 
modern  diligence  ever  equalled  his — not  Southey's, 
or  Goethe's,  or  Scott's.  In  all  these  years  not 
one  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  he  did  not  add 
something  considerable  to  the  Antichristian  litera- 
ture of  Europe.  In  all  his  voluminous  corre- 
spondence there  is  not  one  letter,  not  one  line,  in- 
dicating the  slightest  pause  of  doubt  or  hesitation 
in  his  hostility  to  the  whole  scheme  of  revealed 
religion.  We  should  be  curious  to  know  at  what 
period  Lord  Brougham  inclines  to  fix  his  "  turning 
his  mind  with  sufficient  anxiety"  to  the  evidences 
of  Christianity.     Did  any  man  ever  study  those 
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evidences  with  any  anxiety,  and  yet  discover  not 
even  reason  for  a  momentary  halt — a  slight  shade 
of  suspicion  that  the  system  might  be  true] 

He  had  other  occupation  for  his  time ;  and 
Condorcet  glories  in  avowing  it.  "  I  am  weary," 
said  Voltaire,  ere  his  career  was  half  done,  "of 
hearing  it  eternally  said  that  twelve  men  were 
sufficient  to  establish  Christianity ;  ere  I  die  I 
shall  have  proved  that  one  man  was  sufficient  to 
destroy  it."  This  was  his  purpose — this  was  his 
ambition — in  this  cause  it  was  that  his  monstrous 
vanity  had  been  embarked  at  the  outset — and  in 
this  cause  he  never  faltered.  Whatever  he  read 
was  read  not  with  a  view  to  the  ascertainment  of 
truth,  but  in  quest  of  fresh  ammunition  for  the  post 
which  he  had  pledged  his  vanity — his  all — to 
maintain. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  at  three  different  times — 
once  when  still  a  young  man — once  when  in  the 
meridian  brightness  of  his  course — and  once  again 
when  within  sight  of  the  gates  of  death — Voltaire 
made  solemn  profession  of  his  adherence  to  the 
Church  of  Rome :  but  Lord  Brougham  omits  all 
reference  to  these  incidents,  and  Condorcet  only 
mentions  them  to  deplore  that  such  a  mind  should 
have  condescended,  for  obvious  reasons  of  per- 
sonal interest  or  convenience,  to  a  momentary 
dereliction  of  the  path  of  truth.  In  even  the  last 
of  the  three  cases  he  almost  instantly  retracted. 
Even  then  he  found  time  to  renounce,  by  an  inso- 
lent sarcasm,  the  Saviour  in  whose  sacrament  he 
had  not  feared  to  participate.  We  rather  wonder 
that  Lord  Brougham  did  omit  these  things.  They 
might  perhaps  have  afforded  him  some  support 
in  his  views  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Jesuit  educa- 
tion. He  might  have  observed  that  Voltaire  had 
at  least  taken  in  so  much  of  its  doctrine  as  to  be 
at  ease,  whenever  it  suited  him,  in  the  practice  of 
subscribing  creeds  in  the  "  non-natural  sense." 

Voltaire  is  distinguished  among  infidels — we 
mean  of  course  among  infidels  at  all  entitled  to  be 
considered  of  his  order  in  mind  and  accomplish- 
ment— by  two  circumstances,  both  of  which  seem 
pregnant  with  extraordinary  difficulty  for  those 
who  assert  that  he  had  really  turned  his  mind 
with  honest  anxiety  to  the  study  of  Christianity. 
He  stands  alone,  among  really  eminent  "  men  of 
letters,"  in  his  uniformly  maintained  opinion  of 
the  Bible.  Many  before,  and  many  more  after 
him,  have  denied  not  only  the  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  volume,  but  the  reality  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous facts  recorded  in  it ;  but  Voltaire  was  the 
first  who  constantly  denied  its  title  to  be  consid- 
ered at  all  events  as  the  most  curious  monument 
of  remote  antiquity,  and  the  repository  of  some  of 
the  sublimest  effusions  of  human  genius.  He 
treated  it,  boy  and  man,  as  a  bundle  of  coarse  im- 
becilities. In  this,  we  believe,  we  may  safely  say 
he  had  no  predecessor.  Far  different  was  the  tone 
even  of  his  master  Bayle — the  master  from  whom 
he  drew  nineteen  twentieths  of  what  is  called  bis 
ecclesiastical  learning,  and  also  how  and  where 
to  get  at  the  other  twentieth  ;  far  different  was 
the  tone  even  of  his  greatest  successor,  Gibbon. 
Entirely  different  is  that  of  every  French  infidel, 
possessing  any  considerable  reach  of  capacity,  in 
the  present  age. 

The  other  point  is  that  evidence  of  honest  study 
supplied  by  his  stubborn  refusal  to  admit  that 
Christianity,  whether  revealed  or  a  human  sys- 
tem, has  had  any  beneficial  influence  on  the  hu- 
man race — that  it  has  been  a  humanizing  religion. 
You  will  find  no  denial  of  this  in  any  preceding 


student  of  classical  antiquity — but  in  that  depart- 
ment at  least  Voltaire  merited  Johnson's  descrip- 
tion, "  vir  paucarum  literarum."  Neither,  how- 
ever, will  you  find  any  denial  of  it  in  any  real 
student  even  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
ages  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era — except  only, 
if  as  a  student  he  must  here  be  excepted,  Vol- 
taire. Slender,  nevertheless,  as  Voltaire's  stock 
of  classical,  perhaps  we  might  add  of  mediaeval, 
learning  may  have  been — he  had  enough  of  both 
to  render  it  very  hard  to  reconcile  his  obstinacy 
on  this  head  with  the  theory  that  considers  him  as 
an  honest  man  ;  more  than  enough  to  overwhelm 
all  who  attribute  to  him  either  the  smallest  re- 
spect for  purity  of  morals,  or  the  slightest  com- 
prehension of  the  efficacy  of  the  social  regulations 
in  raising  or  lowering  the  general  standard  of 
well-being  among  mankind  and  womankind.  Here, 
however,  Voltaire  has  had  a  plentiful  succession. 
He  is  the  parent  of  that  new  German  school  (re- 
cruited largely  from  the  philosophizing  Jews)  by 
which  religious  unbelief  is  proclaimed  in  the  same 
breath  with  systematic  depravity  of  morals.  To 
him,  of  whom  we  may  well  say,  as  Milton  does 
of  Belial,  that 

"  A  spirit  more  lewd 
Fell  not  from  heaven." 

we  may  trace  those  myriad  abominations  of  the 
modern  continental  press,  in  which  the  religion  of 
the  Gospel  is  boldly  denounced  as  a  tyrannical 
scheme  for  the  abridgment  of  the  natural  liberty 
of  man  in  the  indulgence  of  every  passion  em- 
braced in  his  nature,  as  we  have  that  nature  before 
us.  But  indeed  even  many  infidels  who  have  not 
ventured  to  avow  the  Voltaire  doctrine  on  this 
score,  appear  to  betray  no  scanty  sympathy  with 
it.  From  the  old  Italian  scoffers  downwards  it  is 
curious  to  trace  the  almost  perpetual  combination 
of  scepticism  and  lubricity.  In  Bayle's  Dictionary, 
that  grand  arsenal  of  all  learning,  all  wit,  and  all 
wickedness,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  element  is 
the  more  copiously  exhibited ;  and  it  is  much  the 
same  with  Gibbon's  History. 

We  do  not  well  understand  Lord  Brougham's 
meaning  where  he  analyzes  and  quotes  this  or  that 
poem  or  essay  of  Voltaire's,  and  then  remarks  that 
nothing  but  Romish  "bigotry"  could  have  "  de- 
tected" infidelity  "  lurking"  in  the  piece.  Whe- 
ther glaring  or  lurking,  it  is  always  there — you 
can  never  detect  what  does  not  exist.  Voltaire's 
ambition  was  to  destroy  Christianity — but  by  what 
means  1  By  means  of  an  intellectual  supremacy 
to  be  established  for  himself  over  the  mind  of  the 
civilized  world.  How  could  this  influence  be 
created  if  he  were  to  set  at  defiance  openly  upon 
every  occasion  the  prevailing  opinion  and  senti- 
ment of  the  world — how  maintained,  strengthened, 
consolidated,  unless  by  a  most  sedulous  conciliation 
of  that  opinion  and  sentiment,  through  a  thousand 
arts — especially  the  affectation,  in  performances 
meant  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  women  and 
young  people,  of  some  sympathy  and  respect  for 
what  it  was  well  known  parents  and  guardians, 
generally  speaking,  still  esteemed  and  cherished  ? 
It  is,  we  repeat,  impossible  to  point  out  the  year, 
aye,  or  the  month  in  which  he  was  not  laboring  at 
some  directly  and  avowedly  infidel  work  ;  and  to 
say  that  "  bigotry"  only  saw  the  same  infidelity  in 
contemporaneous  productions  of  a  less  flagrant 
blazon,  is  in  fact  to  say  that  "  bigotry"  alone  con- 
sidered these  last  with  "  sufficient  anxiety  for  the 
discovery  of  the  truth."     When  Voltahre  in   a 
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tragedy  introduces  a  scornful  description  of  priests, 
what  does  it  signify  that,  as  Lord  Brougham  ob- 
serves, the  priests  are  those  of  some  pagan  super- 
stition? Did  the  intention  escape  any  one  familiar 
with  Voltaire's  works?  Did  it  ever  elude  the 
Parisian  parterre  ?  How  could  it,  when  he  had  a 
thousand  times  explained  that  all  priests  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  same  conspiracy  ;  not  less  of  the 
same  brotherhood,  because  this  calls  himself  a 
Druid,  that  a  Bonze,  a  third  an  Imaum,  the  fourth 
a  Bishop,  than  soldiers  are  efficient  members  of 
the  same  army  for  wearing,  one  of  them  a  blue 
uniform,  a  second  red,  another  bottle-green?  But 
we  are  still  more  at  a  loss  to  understand  Lord 
Brougham's  calling  attention  to  passages  of  tragic 
verse  in  which  Voltaire  expresses  the  faith  and 
feelings  of  Christians,  as  if  such  things  ought  to 
have  at  all  disturbed  the  judgment  of  the  "  bigots." 
The  "  bigots"  must  have  been  blockheads  truly  if 
they  had  considered  the  Christianity  of  one  play  as 
more  reflective  of  the  author's  opinion  than  the 
Islamism  of  the  next  in  the  scroll.  Men  of  re- 
ligious conviction  were  quite  justified  in  not  only 
not  attaching  any  value  to  such  "  patches  of 
piety,"  but  rejecting  them  with  even  greater 
indignation  than  the  most  unblushing  of  his  libels 
(since  we  must  not  say  blasphemies)  against  their 
Saviour. 

We  think  most  readers  will  agree  with  us  in 
regretting  these  specimens  of  loose  phraseology  ; 
but  we  shall  probably  be  classed  with  the  worst  of 
the  bigots  when  we  say  that  Lord  Brougham 
seems  to  us  to  give  Voltaire  a  great  deal  too  much 
credit  for  his  conduct  in  the  famous  cases  of  Calas 
and  de  la  Barre — a  conduct  which  indeed  has  been 
extolled  in  very  unmeasured  terms  by  many  who 
regard  his  general  character  much  as  we  ourselves 
have  always  done.  We  are  not  so  absurd  as  to 
question,  that  Voltaire  would  have  heard  the  de- 
tails of  such  atrocious  injustice  as  that  in  the  Calas 
case  with  sincere  indignation,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  it  might  have  been  perpetrated ;  but  it 
is  impossible  not  to  consider  his  pertinacious  zeal 
and  diligence  in  the  matter  as  having  been  princi- 
pally stimulated  by  the  fact  that  the  barbarity  was 
instigated  by  his  own  elected  enemies,  the  French 
clergy.  He  saw  the  opportunity  of  carrying  the 
sentiments  of  all  mankind  with  him  against  them — 
and  he  seized  it  and  used  it  with  matchless  energy, 
adroitness,  and  success.  In  the  affair  of  La  Barre 
his  personal  interest — not  merely  that  of  his  vanity 
as  pledged  to  the  ruin  of  the  clerical  influence,  but 
that  of  his  own  immediate  safety — was  directly 
compromised.  The  shocking  cruelty  of  which  La 
Barre  was  the  victim  had  been  invoked  in  the 
name  of  outraged  religion  :  and  one  of  the  assigned 
proofs  of  the  unfortunate  youth's  infidelity  was 
that  he  had  Voltaire's  works  in  his  chamber. 
The  patriarch  was  bitterly  twitted  with  these 
particulars  by  his  own  friends  the  Encyclop£- 
distes,  when,  at  a  later  period,  he  refused  to 
give  them  any  assistance  in  the  affair  of  M.  de 
KTorangie's. 

Lord  Brougham  admits  that  Voltaire  was  guilty 
of  many  meannesses — he  especially  notices  the 
levity  with  which  he  communicated  his  most  ob- 
noxious writings  to  all  that  approached  him,  and 
the  astounding  solemnity  with  which  he  constantly 
denied  his  concern  in  these  writings  when  they 
got  into  circulation,  and  threatened  to  bring  him 
into  trouble.  There  was  hardly  a  year  in  his  life 
that  he  did  not  subject  himself  to  this  sort  of 
humiliation.     The  eternal  succession  of  dirty  petty 


personal  quarrels  that  kept  him  all  his  days  in  hot 
water  is  mentioned — and  his  reckless  vindictive- 
ness  is  alluded  to,  condemned,  and  lamented.  But 
Lord  Brougham  does  not  go  into  any  one  of  these 
affairs  so  as  to  give  his  uninformed  reader  the  very 
slightest  notion  of  the,  in  truth,  unparalleled  base- 
ness of  which  Voltaire  was  capable.  Not  a  word 
of  the  infamous  calumny  which  at  seventy  years 
of  age  he  invented  and  propagated  against  an  inno- 
cent girl  of  seventeen — whose  only  offence  had 
been  that  the  attractions  of  her  acting  in  some  old 
play  deferred  the  production  on  the  Parisian  stage 
of  his  own  "  Lois  de  Minos."  Not  a  word  of  the 
enforced  completeness  of  the  jealous  old  tyrant's 
retractation — not  a  word  of  the  shout  of  scorn  that 
reached  his  ears  from  even  his  own  most  steadfast 
partisans  in  the  capital. 

His  lordship  rivals  Condorcet  in  the  lenity  with 
which  he  dismisses  Voltaire's  conduct  in  relation 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  We  hear  enough  of 
Frederick's  offences,  which  were  worthy  of  all 
contempt  as  well  as  wonder :  but  the  patriarch 
gets  off  as  if  he  had  been  merely  the  innocent  vic- 
tim of  the  despot's  caprice. — "  The  king,"  says 
Lord  Brougham,  "claims  the  whole  blame."  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  more  you  load  the  king  with 
the  blame  of  the  separation,  the  more  abominably 
shabby  is  the  figure  that  Voltaire  makes,  when 
one  turns  over  the  large  portion  of  his  writings 
occupied  in  one  shape  or  another  with  the  king. 
Voltaire,  says  his  lordship,  had  given  Frederick 
no  cause  of  offence — he  had  only  served  and 
praised  and  extolled  him — his  dismissal  was  wanton 
in  the  highest  degree  :  Voltaire  would  have  con- 
tinued at  Berlin  all  his  days  but  for  this  odious 
outbreak  of  the  tyrannical  temper.  Very  well — 
and  what  did  Voltaire  do  after  he  left  Prussia? 
Did  he  not  immediately  commence  a  series  of 
satirical  writings,  in  every  possible  shape  of  prose 
and  verse,  by  which  the  king  was  held  up  to  uni- 
versal odium,  scorn,  nay,  horror — the  materials  all 
supplied  by  what  Voltaire  had  observed  of  Freder- 
ick's conduct  and  manners  from  day  to  day,  from 
night  to  night,  during  the  residence  in  Berlin  and 
Potsdam — the  period  when  Voltaire  had  been  not 
only  worshipping  him  to  his  face  with  unwearied 
adulation,  but  representing  him  in  every  book  and 
every  letter  he  wrote  as  the  model  of  every  virtue, 
as  well  as  of  universal  genius  ?*  Did  ever  vitupe- 
ration recoil  so  dreadfully  upon  its  author  ?  Nor 
was  any  possible  creeping  paltriness  omitted.  Can 
any  man  contemplate'  without  blushing  the  various 
readings  in  Voltaire's  earlier  Epitres,  &c,  &c,  to 
and  about  his  "A chille — Homer e  :" — every  high- 
wrought  panegyric,  every  delicate  compliment, 
erased  and  supplanted  by  a  fierce  burst  of  hatred, 
or  a  savage  sneer  of  disgust — all  the  original 
eulogy,  as  he  shortsightedly  fancied,  forever  can- 
celled and  annulled — but  all  raked  up  and  re- 
newed by  the  blind  zeal  of  his  own  chosen  dis- 
ciples in  their  enthusiastic  determination  that  the 
world  should 

" lose  no  drop  of  the  immortal  man  !" 

There  is  one  small  subject  on  which  it  equally 
amazed  and  amused  us  to  find  Lord  Brougham 
taking  up  the  cudgels  for  Voltaire.  After  a  lively 
but  imperfect  account  of  his  long  retirement  at  the  ■ 
chateau  of  Cirey — lively,  for  it  is  Lord  Brougham's  ; 
most  imperfect,  because  he  has  neglected  the  best 

*  Lord  Brougham  has  a  mysterious  little  note  about 
the   usual   Ferney   nickname  for  Frederick — hue.     We 
infer  that  his  lordship  has  not  penetrated  the  shocking ; 
meaning  of  the  patriarch. 
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authorities  ; — we  have  the  following  paragraph  on 
"  the  nature  of  the  attachment"  between  Voltaire 
and  Madame  du  Chatelet : — 

M  Many  conjectures  have,  of  course,  been  raised, 
as  at  the  time  much  scandal  was  circulated. 
There  seems  upon  the  whole  no  sufficient  reason 
to  question  its  having  been  Platonic.  The  con- 
duct of  the  husband,  a  respectable  and  honorable 
man,  the  character  of  the  lady  herself,  but  above  all 
the  open  manner  in  which  their  intimacy  was 
avowed,  and  the  constant  recognition  of  it  by  per- 
sons so  respectable  as  the  Argentals  and  Argen- 
sons,  so  punctilious  as  the  Deffands  and  the  He- 
naults,  seem  to  justify  this  conclusion.  It  is  well 
known  that,  both  in  former  times  and  in  our  own, 
the  laws  of  French  society  are  exceedingly  rigor- 
ous, not  indeed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  realities, 
but  to  the  saving  of  the  appearances — iLes  con- 
venances avant  tout '  is  the  rule.  It  is  never  per- 
mitted, where  a  grave  suspicion  exists  of  a  crimi- 
nal intercourse,  that  the  slightest  appearance  of 
intimacy  should  be  seen  in  public  between  the 
parties.  Voltaire's  letters  to  all  his  correspon- 
dents, in  which  he  speaks  of  Emily  to  some,  of 
Madame  la  Marquise  to  others,  of  Chatelet-New- 
ton  to  others,  giving  her  remembrances  to  them, 
and  himself  inviting  them  to  the  chateau — all 
seems  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  social 
intercourse  observed  by  our  neighbors,  on  the  sup- 
position of  her  having  been  his  mistress." 

Can  Lord  Brougham  be  serious !  The  Marquis 
du  Chatelet  was  an  elderly  nobody — the  tame  stu- 
pid appendage  of  an  imperious  voluptuous  young 
blue-stocking  and  fury,  who  never  condescended 
to  the  slightest  affectation  of  regard  for  him,  or  for 
any  of  the  vulgar  duties  and  virtues  of  her  sex. 
The  "  respectability"  of  the  husband  and  the 
"  character  of  the  lady"  were  such,  that  Voltaire, 
on  discovering  that  he  had  been  supplanted  in  her 
fancy  by  St.  Lambert,  observed  to  M.  du  Chatelet 
that  St.  Lambert  had  only  served  him  as  he  (Vol- 
taire) had  served  M.  de  Richelieu — "  one  nail," 
said  the  bereft  lover  to  the  respectable  and  honora- 
ble husband — "one  nail  will  drive  out  another." 
Condorcet  eulogizes  her  as  "  sup^rieure  a  tous  les 
pr£jug6s,  et  n'ayant  pas  la  faiblesse  de  cacher 
combien  elle  les  deMaignait."  As  to  the  "  punc- 
tiliousness of  the  Henaults  and  Deffands" — the 
liaison  of  Louis  XV.  with  his  Pompadour  was  not 
more  openly  blazoned  to  the  world  than  was  during 
a  long  succession  of  years  that  of  the  President 
Henault  with  Madame  du  Deffand — whose  whole 
previous  and  subsequent  history  (down  to  old  age 
and  blindness)  was  as  respects  these  matters  a  dupli- 
cate of  Madame  du  Chatelet's.  Lord  Brougham 
has  had  good  opportunities  for  observing  French 
society  ;  but  when  he  says  that  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  the  Platonic  purity  of  the  attachment 
is  the  rigor  with  which  French  society  forbids  all 
such  demonstrations  of  intimacy  between  guilty 
lovers,  as  were  implied  in  Voltaire*s  domestication 
at  Cirey,  we  must  ask  whether  Lord  Brougham 
considers  of  no  importance  what  was  the  universal 
opinion  of  French  society  as  to  the  particular  case 
here  in  question !  Who  ever  heard  of  any  doubt 
on  the  subject  among  the  French  society  of  the 
time? — where  did  Lord  Brougham  find  any  trace 
of  "  conjectures  ?"  He  mentions  various  appella- 
tions for  the  lady  that  occur  in  Voltaire's  letters — 
but  he  omits  one — "  Fenws-Newton."  It  is  plain, 
■  in  short,  that  granting  the  rule  of  society  to  have 
been  what  Lord  Brougham  states,  Voltaire  and 
"  Madame  du  Chatelet  claimed  an  exception — and 


that  their  claim  was  allowed.  In  English  society 
also  we  have  had  and  still  have  some  very  strict 
rules :  yet  Lord  Brougham  knows  that  the  influ- 
ence of  party  can  now  and  then  over-ride  the 
severest  of  them  in  what  calls  itself  the  highest  life 
of  London. 

Lord  Brougham  has  this  note  at  p.  80  : 

"  An  expression  which  occurs  in  Voltaire's 
letter  to  Madame  du  Deffand,  announcing  the 
marchioness'  death,  seems  strange.  Though  it 
clearly  proves  nothing,  yet  it  was  an  extraordinary 
thing  to  say  at  such  a  moment.  He  asks  to  be 
allowed  to  weep  with  her  for  one  '  qui  avec  ses 
faiblesses  avait  un  ame  respectable.' — (Cor.  Ge*n. 
Hi.,  365.)  In  all  probability  this  referred  to  her 
violent  temper,  of  which  Madame  du  D.  might 
have  heard  him  complain,  as  he  certainly  suffered 
much  under  it." 

We  think  it  more  probable  that  Voltaire  referred 
to  Madame  du  Chatelet's,  for  him  mortifying,  and 
to  herself  fatal,  affair  with  St.  Lambert.  To  allude 
to  mere  conjugal  infidelity  as  a  faiblesse  in  the 
lamented  esprit  fort,  would  have  been  extremely 
unpolite  in  Voltaire  writing  to  Madame  du  Deffand. 

A  note  at  p.  98  seems  also  notable  : — 

"  It  was  the  fate  of  many  writings  left  by  Vol- 
taire at  Cirey  to  be  burnt  by  the  base  fanaticism  or 
low  jealousy  of  the  marquis'  brother,  after  Mad- 
ame du  Chatelet's  death." 

What  in  the  Condorcet  dialect  was  called  fanati- 
cism, may  have  led  to  the  destruction  of  some  val- 
uable MSS.  of  "  Melanges  Historiques."  We 
think  it  probable,  also,  that  the  Marquis  du  Cha- 
telet's brother  considered  it  his  duty  to  obliterate, 
as  far  as  he  could,  the  records  and  monuments  of  a 
connexion  disgraceful  to  the  head  of  his  house — to 
the  name  of  his  noble  family.  But  we  should  like 
to  know  whether  this  low,  base,  jealous  burning 
of  papers  is  thought  by  Lord  Brougham  to  coun- 
tenance the  notion  that  Voltaire's  intimacy  with 
the  lady  of  Cirey  was  regarded  as  one  of  pure 
friendship  by  the  contemporary  society  of  France.* 

At  Cirey,  Voltaire  divided  his  mornings  between 
studying  Newton  under  the  tutorship  of  his  charm- 
ing hostess,  and  the  composition  of  the  Pucelle,  in 
which  also  she  is  supposed  to  have  given  him  great 
assistance.  She  was  in  her  24th  year  when  the 
affair  began,  he  in  his  36th.  The  amiable  mar- 
quis, (who  was  in  embarrassed  circumstances,) 
had  allowed  Voltaire  to  add  a  wing  to  his  ancient 
and  naked  chateau.  On  the  ground  floor  of  this 
wing  the  Platonic  man  of  letters  had  his  apart- 
ment— three  or  four  rooms  en  suite  splendidly  fur- 
nished. He  had  also  decorated  an  upper  apart- 
ment for  the  lady — all  one  blaze  of  luxury.  Into 
these  bowers  of  bliss  the  marquis,  when  he  hap- 
pened tp  be  at  home,  was  admitted  twice  a  day — 
half  an  hour  at  noon  for  breakfast,  and  at  supper — 
till  he  had  eaten  his  fill — when  he  immediately 
retired,  and  the  reading  and  polishing  of  the  new- 
stanzas  of  the  Pucelle  commenced  with  due  accom- 
paniment of  champagne.  Madame  de  Grafigny, 
who  was  allowed"  during  her  visit  to  remain  after 
the  bon  homme,  alias  the  cocher — alias  the  husband 
— had  withdrawn,  says  these  readings  sent  her  to 
her  chamber  "  as  mad  as  a  young  man."  Lord 
Brougham's  criticism  on  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  this 
innocent  seclusion,  is  in  these  words  : — 

*  Let  any  reader  turn  to  our  articles  on  Madame  de 
Grafigny,  (Quart.  Rev.,  vol.  xxiii.,)  on  Grimm's  Memoirs, 
(Quart.  Rev.,  vols.  ix.  and  xi.,)  and  on  Miss  Berry's 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  (Quart. 
Rev.,  vol.  v.) 
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"  It  is  painful  and  humiliating  to  human  genius 
to  confess,  what  yet  is  without  any  doubt  true,  that 
this  is,  of  all  his  poetical  works,  the  most  perfect, 
showing  most  wit,  most  spirit,  most  of  the  re- 
sources of  a  great  poet,  though  of  course  the 
nature  of  the  subject  forbids  all  attempts  at  either 
the  pathetic  or  the  sublime ;  but  in  brilliant  im- 
agery— in  picturesque  description — in  point  and 
epigram — in  boundless  fertility  of  fancy — in  variety 
of  striking  and  vigorous  satire — all  clothed  inverse 
as  natural  as  Swift's,  and  far  more  varied  as  well 
as  harmonious — no  prejudice,  however  naturally 
raised  by  the  moral  faults  of  the  work,  can  prevent 
us  from  regarding  it  as  the  great  masterpiece  of  his 
poetical  genius.  Here  of  course  the  panegyric 
must  close,  and  it  must  give  way  to  indignation  at 
such  a  perversion  of  such  divine  talents.  The 
indecency,  often  amounting  to  absolute  obscenity, 
which  pervades  nearly  the  whole  composition, 
cannot  be  excused  on  the  plea  that  it  is  only  a 
witty  licentiousness,  instead  of  one  which  excites 
the  passions ;  still  less  can  it  be  palliated  by  citing 
bad  precedents,  least  of  all  by  referring  to  such 
writers  as  Ariosto,  who  more  rarely  violates  the 
laws  of  decorum ;  whereas  Voltaire  is  ready  to 
commit  this  offence  at  every  moment,  and  seems 
ever  to  take  the  view  of  each  subject  that  most 
easily  lends  itself  to  licentious  allusions.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  '  Pucelle'  is  one  continued  sneer 
at  all  that  men  do  hold,  and  all  that  they  ought 
to  hold,  sacred,  from  the  highest  to  the  least 
important  subjects,  in  a  moral  view — from  the 
greatest  to  the  most  indifferent,  even  in  a  crit- 
ical view.  Religion  and  its  ministers  and  its 
professors — virtue,  especially  the  virtues  of  a  pru- 
dential cast — the  feelings  of  humanity — the  sense 
of  beauty — the  rules  of  poetical  composition — 
the  very  walks  of  literature  in  which  Voltaire 
had  most  striven  to  excel — are  all  made  the  con- 
stant subjects  of  sneering  contempt,  or  of  ribald 
laughter  ;  sometimes  by  wit,  sometimes  by  humor, 
not  rarely  by  the  broad  grins  of  mere  gross  buf- 
foonery. It  is  a  sad  thing  to  reflect  that  the  three 
masterpieces  of  three  such  men  as  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, Byron,  should  all  be  the  most  immoral  of 
their  compositions." 

We  must  also,  in  justification  of  some  of  our 
previous  remarks,  extract  the  paragraph  which 
immediately  follows  this  eloquent  description  of  the 
"  Pucelle  d'Orteans." 

"  But  here  it  would  be  unjust  to  forget  that  the 
same  genius  which  underwent  this  unworthy  pros- 
titution, was  also  enlisted  by  its  versatile  possessor 
in  the  service  of  virtue  and  of  moral  truth.  There 
may  be  some  doubt  if  his  moral  essays,  the '  Discours 
surl'Homme,'  may  not  be  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
serious  poetry — none  whatever  that  it  is  a  perform- 
ance of  the  highest  merit.  As  the  subject  is 
didactic,  his  talents,  turning  towards  grave  reason- 
ing and  moral  fainting,  adapted  rather  to  satisfy 
the  understanding  than  to  touch  the  heart,  and 
addressing  themselves  more  to  the  learned  and 
polite  than  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  occupied  here 
their  appointed  province,  and  had  their  full  scope. 
Pope's  moral  essays  gave  the  first  hint  of  these 
beautiful  compositions ;  but  there  is  nothing  bor- 
rowed in  them  from  that  great  moral  poet,  and 
there  is  no  inferiority  in  the  execution  of  the  plan. 
A  strict  regard  to  modesty,  with  the  exception  of  a 
line  or  two,  reigns  throughout,  and  the  object  is  to 
inculcate  the  purest  principles  of  humanity,  of  tol- 
erance, and  of  virtue.  None  but  a  Romanist  bigot 
could  ever  have  discovered  the  lurking  attack  upon 


religion  in  the  noble  verses  against  substituting 
vain  ceremonies  for  good  works,  and  attempting  to 
honor  the  Deity  by  ascetic  abstinence  from  the 
enjoyments  which  he  has  kindly  provided  for  our 
happiness.  Nay,  the  finest  panegyric  on  the  min- 
istry of  Christ  is  to  be  found  mingled  with  the 
same  just  reprehensions  of  those  who  pervert  and 
degrade  his  doctrines,  (Disc,  vii.)" — (p.  48.) 

We  protest  once  more  against  being  trifled  with 
in  this  manner.  We  ask  if  it  be  possible  that 
Lord  Brougham  can  really  expect  any  man  to  read 
with  a  grave  face  about  "  the  finest  panegyric  on 
the  ministry  of  Christ,"  from  the  author  of  the 
"  Pucelle  d'Orleans,"  and  the  "  Dictionnaire  Phi- 
losophique" — the  man  whose  motto  was  "  Ecrasez 
rinfameV 

We  own  we  were  not  less  startled  by  some  sen- 
tences in  the  account  of  Voltaire's  "Essai  sur  les 
Mceurs :" — 

"  This  work  has  thus  become  the  true  history  of 
human  society,  indeed  of  the  human  race.  *  *  * 
To  this  work  was  prefixed  a  treatise  on  the  '  Phi- 
losophy of  History;''  but  the  whole  book  might 
justly  be  designated  by  that  name.  *  *  *  The 
execution  is  marked  by  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the 
author  ;  *  *  *  but  it  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  in 
the  two  great  qualities  of  the  historian  he  emi- 
nently excels — his  diligence  and  his  impartiality. 
*  *  *  Voltaire,  in  no  part  of  his  work,  disguises 
his  peculiar  opinions,  but  in  none  can  he  fairly  be 
charged  with  making  his  representation  of  the 
facts  bend  to  them.  To  take  an  example  of  the 
former,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  accu- 
rate account  of  the  Council  of  Trent  than  in  the 
172d  chapter.  *  *  *  We  may  safely  affirm  that 
no  historical  treatise  was  ever  given  to  the  world 
more  full  of  solid  and  useful  instruction.  That 
there  should  have  crept  into  the  execution  of  so 
vast  a  design,  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  that 
ever  was  conceived,  errors  of  detail,  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever  to  its  general  usefulness,  any 
more  than  the  petty  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  a 
mirror  are  sufficient  to  destroy  its  reflecting,  and, 
if  concave,  its  magnifying  power ;  because  we 
read  the  book  not  for  its  minute  details-,  but  for  its 
general  views,  and  are  not  injured  by  these  faults 
any  more  than  the  astronomer  is  by  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  speculum  which  might  impede  the  course 
of  an  insect,  as  these  inaccuracies  might  the  study 
of  one  who  was  groping  for  details  when  he  should 
have  been  looking  for  great  principles.  But  who- 
ever has  studied  history  as  it  ought  to  be  studied, 
will  confess  his  obligations  to  this  work,  holding 
himself  indebted  to  it  for  the  lamp  by  which  the 
annals  of  the  world  are  to  be  viewed." — pp.  104, 
105. 

When  Lord  Brougham  remarks  that  "  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Philosophy  of  History  is  prefixed,  but 
the  whole  book  might  justly  be  designated  by  that 
name,"  some  hasty  reader  may  be  apt  to  under- 
stand him  as  meaning  to  say — not  that  the  Trea- 
tise is  improperly  designated,  but  that  the  whole 
book  might  be  so  designated  with  equal  justice  as 
the  Introduction;  for  the  "Treatise"  of  Lord 
Brougham  is,  in  Voltaire,  the  "Introduction"  to 
the  "  Essai  sur  lesMoeurs."  But  Lord  Brougham 
can  have  no  such  meaning :  for  this  Treatise, 
bearing  the  impudent  title  of  "  Philosophic  de 
1'Histoire,"  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  con- 
densed summary  of  infidelity,  drawn  up,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  Madame  du  Chatelet's  edification, 
in  which  the  history  of  the  Bible  is  scoffed  at, 
chapter  after  chapter,  page  after  page,  precisely  in 
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the  grave  historical  style  of  the  "  Dictionnaire 
Philosophique."  There  is  no  device  of  anti-Chris- 
tian insolence  and  malice  which  does  not  lend  its 
bitterness  to  this  as  well  as  to  the  other  consomme 
of  Voltairism.  His  lordship,  by  the  way,  barely 
alludes  to  the  existence  of  the  famous  "  Dic- 
tionnaire." 

In  the  "  Essai"  itself,  without  doubt  we  have  a 
most  piquant  and  picturesque  review  of  the  events 
of  many  centuries,  such  as  could  not  have  been 
penned  without  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  read- 
ing, as  well  as  most  brilliant  abilities  ;  but  surely 
Lord  Brougham  is  the  only  Christian  critic — nay, 
the  only  philosophical  critic  of  this  time — who 
would  have  dreamt  of  praising  the  work  on  the 
score  of  "solid  useful  instruction" — "the  lamp 
by  which  the  annals  of  the  world  are  to  be 
viewed."  The  lamp  is  a  dark  lantern,  and  the 
only  side  of  it  that  is  glass  is  colored  glass.  The 
whole  book  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  Introduction. 
The  origin  of  Christianity — the  spread  of  it — every 
feature  in  its  subsequent  annals  and  influence — all 
is  seen  through  this  one  narrow  and  false  medium. 
Is  this  all-pervading  assumption  a  mere  "  error  of 
detail," — to  be  detected  only  by  gropers  for  trifles 
— no  more  interfering  with  the  general  value  of 
the  "  true  history  of  the  human  race"  than  the 
value  of  Lord  Rosse's  monster-mirror  is  affected 
by  the  trivial  "  irregularity"  that  might  impede 
"  the  course  of  an  insect?"  Lord  Brougham  de- 
sires us  to  admire  the  impartial  chapter  on  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Dominican  dogma  and  Fran- 
ciscan dogma,  Spanish  party  and  Italian  party, 
were  much  the  same  to  him :  why  should  he  have 
troubled  his  head  to  misrepresent  one  side  more 
than  the  other  ?  But  can  any  man  deny  that  in 
this  "  accurate  account"  it  is  implied  throughout 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  an  institution  founded 
on  imposture? 

Lord  Brougham  calls  on  us  to  admire  more  es- 
pecially his  impartiality  in  regard  to  Leo  X., 
Luther  and  Calvin  : — 

"  Full  justice  is  rendered  to  the  character  and 
the  accomplishments  of  Leo,  as  well  as  to  his 
coarse  and  repulsive  antagonists  ;  and  with  all  the 
natural  prejudice  against  a  tyrannical  pontiff,  a 
fiery  zealot,  and  a  gloomy  religious  persecutor,  we 
find  him  praising  the  attractive  parts  of  the  pope's 
character,  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  apostle's, 
and  the  rigid  disinterestedness  of  the  intolerant  re- 
former's, as  warmly  as  if  the  former  had  never 
domineered  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  latter  had  not 
outraged,  the  one  all  taste  and  decorum  by  his  lan- 
guage, the  other  all  humanity  by  his  cruelty." — p. 
104. 

What  wonder  that  Voltaire  should  sympathize 
on  one  side  with  Leo — the  patron  of  literature  and 
the  arts — the  voluptuary — the  infidel  pope — whose 
"  gravest  occupations  never  interfered  with  the 
delicacy  of  his  pleasures?"  What  wonder  that 
he  should  have  some  sympathy,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  with  Luther  and  Calvin,  seeing  that, 
though  they  had  the  folly  to  be  Christians,  they 
yet  set  the  first  examples  of  successful  rebellion 
against  the  sacerdotal  power  ?  What  wonder,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  cleverest  of  men  should  avoid 
the  monstrous  folly  of  attempting  to  represent, 
without  any  admixture  of  truth,  three  as  well 
understood  characters  as  could  have  been  selected 
from  the  whole  history  of  mankind? 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject ; 
but  our  error,  if  error  it  be,  has  proceeded  from 
our  sense  of  the   importance   attached  to   Lord 


Brougham's  name  and  authority—from  our  deep 
regret  that  by  writing  currente  calamo,  and  as  we 
have  no  doubt  without  having  recently  read  many 
of  the  works  he  is  writing  about,  he  should  expose 
himself  to  the  danger  of  being  considered,  for  a 
moment,  as  not  fully  alive  to  the  wicked  injustice 
of  the  whole  of  Voltaire's  "  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory," and  of  the  leading  doctrine  and  sentiment 
of  his  "  Essai  sur  les  Mceurs  des  Nations."  We 
are  sure  he  meant  to  exclude  both  from  his  eulogy  ; 
but  his  language  seems  to  us  to  require  a  stem 
revision.  What  he  says  in  his  Appendix  of  Con- 
dorcet's  "  unbalanced  eulogy"  will  not  save  the 
text. 

Much  of  the  criticism  embraced  in  this  "  Life," 
more  especially  that  of  Voltaire's  plays  and  ro- 
mances, is  so  masterly  that  the  author  should 
spare  no  pains  in  bringing  the  whole  piece  up  to 
the  same  high  mark.  We  confess  that  we  think 
he  rather  exaggerates  the  merit  of  the  tragedian, 
though  we  will  except  the  case  of  the  "Zaire;" 
but  Voltaire's  method  in  the  romans  was  never 
perhaps  so  happily  characterized  as  in  this  essay. 
He  places  "  Candide"  at  the  head  of  all  his  works 
— "  in  genius  the  most  perfect :" 

•'  It  is  indeed  a  most  extraordinary  performance  ; 
and  while  it  has  such  a  charm  that  its  repeated 
perusal  never  wearies,  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether 
most  to  admire  the  plain  sound  sense,  above  all 
cant,  of  some  parts,  or  the  rich  fancy  of  others  ; 
the  singular  felicity  of  the  design  for  the  purposes 
it  is  intended  to  serve,  or  the  natural  yet  striking 
graces  of  the  execution.  The  lightness  of  the 
touch  with  which  all  the  effects  are  produced — the 
constant  affluence  of  the  most  playful  wit — the 
humor  wherever  it  is  wanted,  abundant,  and  never 
overdone — the  truth  and  accuracy  of  each  blow  that 
falls,  always  on  the  head  of  the  right  nail — the 
quickness  and  yet  the  ease  of  the  transitions — the 
lucid  clearness  of  the  language,  pure,  simple,  en- 
tirely natural — the  perfect  conciseness  of  diction 
as  well  as  brevity  of  composition,  so  that  there  is 
not  a  line,  or  even  a  word,  that  seems  ever  to  be 
superfluous ;  and  a  point,  a  single  phrase,  some- 
times a  single  word,  produces  the  whole  effect  in- 
tended :  these  are  qualities  that  we  shall  in  vain 
look  for  in  any  other  work  of  the  same  description, 
perhaps  in  any  other  work  of  fancy.  That  there 
is  a  caricature  throughout  no  one  denies  ;  but  the 
design  is  to  caricature,  and  the  doctrines  ridiculed 
are  themselves  a  gross  and  intolerable  exaggera- 
tion. That  there  occur  here  and  there  irreverent 
expressions  is  equally  true  ;  but  that  there  is  any- 
thing irreligious  in  the  ridicule  of  a  doctrine 
which  is  in  itself  directly  at  variance  with  all  re- 
ligion, at  least  with  all  the  hopes  of  a  future  state, 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  every  religious  sys- 
tem, may  most  confidently  be  denied." — pp.  108, 
109. 

In  point  of  conception,  and  not  less  of  execu- 
tion, "  Candide"  seems  to  us  the  first  of  all  Vol- 
taire's prose  writings.  Its  language,  among  other 
merits,  is  more  easy,  has  fewer  marks  of  the  en- 
deavor to  be  brilliant,  than  we  see  in  any  other  of 
the  romances — or  in  any  but  the  very  earliest  of 
the  historical  works.  Whether  it  is  "  in  genius" 
the  first  of  all  Voltaire's  performances,  may  be 
more  doubtful.  The  question,  however,  lies  only 
between  it  and  the  "  Pucelle." 

Connected  with  Voltaire's  name  are  several  sub- 
jects on  which  we  could  have  wished  to  say  some- 
thing, but  we  really  have  not  room.  The  great 
share  that  personal  vanity  had  in  every  movement 
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or  the  man  is  one  ;  but  here  we  can  only  observe 
that,  pitiable  as  his  vanity  was,  it  is  impossible 
now  to  look  back  and  see  what  things  sometimes 
wounded  it  and  envenomed  the  marking  genius 
of  the  century,  without  a  melancholy  thought  for 
the  short  sighted  folly  of  the  ruling  powers  who 
owed  their  ultimate  ruin  mainly  to  Voltaire. 
Nothing  angered  him  more  than  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  French  court,  as  contrasted  with  the  hom- 
age which  he  commanded  from  the  greatest  of 
foreign  monarchs.  Hear,  under  this  head,  Mad- 
ame du  Hausset,  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to 
Queen  Pompadour : — 

"Le  Roi  (Louis  XV.)  &oit  flatte  qu'il  y  eut 
sous  son  siecle  un  Voltaire  :  mais  il  le  craignoit 
et  ne  l'estimoit  pas.  II  ne  put  s'empecher  de 
dire  :  '  Je  lui  ai  donne-  une  charge  de  gentil- 
linmrae  ordinaire  et  des  pensions.  C'est  ne  pas  ma 
faute  s'il  a  fait  des  sottises  et  s'il  a  la  pretension 
d'etre  chambellan,  d'avoir  une  croix,  et  de  souper 
avec  un  roi.  C'est  ne  pas  la  mode  en  France' — 
et  puis  il  compta  sur  ses  doigts — '  Maupertuis, 
Fontenelle,  Voltaire,  Montesquieu' — '  Votre  ma- 
jesty oublie,'  dit-on,  '  D'Alembert  et  TAbbe* 
Pr^vot' — '  He  bien,'  dit  le  Roi,  '  depuis  vingt- 
cinq  ans  tout  cela  auroit  dine"  ou  soupe"  avec 
moi  !'  " — Journal  de  Mad.  du  Hausset,  p.  359. 

Such  was  the  chat  at  the  supper-table  of  the 
Pompadour;  who,  to  be  candid,  was  for  the  ad- 
mitting of  Voltaire,  and,  by  way  of  smoothing  all 
difficulties,  suggested  that  he  might  easily  take 
orders,  and  then  get  a  cardinal's  hat. 

The  editor  of  this  curious  Memoir  says,  in  refe- 
rence to  its  anecdote  : — 

"  Anciennement  et  jusqu'a  la  fin  du  regne  de 
Louis  XIV.  il  y  avoit  des  rapports  plus  frequents 
qu'il  n'y  en  a  eu  depuis  entre  le  Roi  et  ses  sujets  de 
toutes  les  classes  :  les  motifs  d 'exclusion  se  multi- 
plierent  ensuite.  Dans  un  recit  des  fetes  doun^es 
a  la  cour  lors  de  la  naissance  du  premier  fils  de 
Louis  XIV.  il  est  dit:  '■A  la  table  tenue  par  le 
Roi  £taient  Mad.  la  Lieutenante  Civile  et  Mad.  la 
Presidents  Tambonneau.'  Ce  fait  auroit  paru 
extraordinaire  sous  le  r&gne  deson  successeur." — 
Melanges,  1817,  p.  248. 

"  In  1760,  Louis  XV.  made  a  rule  that  no  one 
should  be  presented  who  could  not  prove  nobility 
as  far  back  as  1400.  The  Marshal  Due  d'Etr^es 
found  he  could  not  present  his  niece,  yet  for  one 
hundred  years  that  family  had  been  in  the  highest 
positions  of  the  state  and  court.  Louis  made 
an  exception  in  his  favor;  but,  as  he  observed, 
'  l'exception  meme  e*toit  une  humiliation.'" — 
Ibid.,  p.  251. 

We  must  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  Essay 
with  another  complaint  of  Lord  Brougham's  rash- 
ness. He  tells  us  that  Voltaire  was  annoyed  with 
sleeplessness,  "  and  he  took  opium  in  too  consid- 
erable doses.  Condorcet  says  that  a  servant  mis- 
took one  of  the  doses,  and  that  the  mistake  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  death."  Now  Condor- 
cet has  not  a  syllable  about  "  a  servant  mistaking 
one  of  the  doses."  He  would  have  been  happy  to 
say  that,  if  he  durst ;  but  his  words  are  these  : — 
"II  (Voltaire)  pritde  l'opium  a  plusieurs  reprises, 
et  se  trornpa  sur  les  doses,  vraisemblablement  dans 
Yespece  d'ivresse  que  les  premieres  avaient  pro- 
duitey — Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  155. 

Voltaire  is  followed  by  Rousseau — and  this  no 
doubt  much  easier  subject  is  treated,  we  think, 
with  far  greater  success.  The  character  is  brought 
out  in  a  rapid  but  clear  and  pithy  analysis  of  his 
history — and  of  his  works,  which,  in  spite  of  great 


natural  genius,  have  already  paid  in  large  measure 
the  usual  penalties  of  affected  sentimentality,  and 
a  taste  as  vulgarly  false  as  his  vices  were  grossly 
and  meanly  odious.  We  transcribe  the  general 
estimate  of  the  "  Nouvelle  Heloise  :" — 

"  To  deny  the  great  merit  of  this  work  would 
be  absurd  ;  the  degree  in  which  it  has  been  over- 
rated, owing  chiefly  to  its  immorality,  and  in  part 
also  to  its  vices  of  taste,  not  unnaturally  leads  to 
its  depreciation  when  the  critic  soberly  and  calmly 
exercises  his  stern  and  ungrateful  office.  But  the 
conception  of  the  piece  is,  for  its  simplicity  and 
nature,  happy,  with  the  exception  which  may  be 
taken  especially  to  the  unnatural  situations  of  the 
lovers  on  meeting  after  Julie's  marriage,  to  the  ex- 
travagant as  well  as  dull  deathbed  scene,  and  to  the 
episode,  the  adventures  of  the  English  lord.  The 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  admirable — far 
superior  to  the  moral  painting;  for  Rousseau's 
taste  in  landscape  was  excellent,  while  with  his 
moral  taste,  his  perverted  sentiments,  so  wide  from 
truth  and  nature,  always  interfered.  The  passions 
are  vividly  painted,  and  as  by  one  who  had  felt 
their  force,  though  they  are  not  touched  with  a 
delicate  pencil.  The  feelings  are  ill  rendered, 
partly  because  they  are  mixed  with  the  perverted 
sentiments  of  the  ill-regulated  and  even  diseased 
mind  in  which  they  are  hatched  into  life,  partly 
because  they  are  given  in  the  diction  of  rhetoric, 
and  not  of  nature.  The  love  which  he  plumes 
himself  on  exhibiting  beyond  all  his  predeces- 
sors— nay,  as  if  he  first  had  portrayed,  and  almost 
alone  had  felt  it — is  a  mixture  of  the  sensual  and 
the  declamatory,  with  something  of  the  grossness 
of  the  one,  much  of  the  other's  exaggeration.  As 
this  is  the  main  object  of  the  book,  therefore,  the 
book  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  failure.  It  charmed 
many  ;  it  enchanted  both  the  Bishops  Warburton 
and  Hurd,  as  we  see  in  their  published  corre- 
spondence ;  it  still  holds  a  high  place  among  the 
works  which  prudent  mothers  withhold  from  their 
daughters,  and  which  many  daughters  contrive 
to  enjoy  in  secret ;  it  makes  a  deep  impression  on 
hearts  as  yet  little  acquainted  with  real  passion, 
and  heads  inexperienced  in  the  social  relations." 
—pp.  161-163. 

Here,  we  venture  to  say,  Lord  Brougham  might 
as  well  have  stopped.  He  goes  on  to  justify  his 
censures  by  a  minute  examination  of  some  of  the 
most  lauded  passages,  but  these  are  also  among 
the  most  indecent  ones. 

The  criticism  of  the  "  Confessions"  is  a  master- 
piece. We  regret  that  we  can  only  take  one  para- 
graph of  it. 

"  There  is  no  work  in  the  French  language  of 
which  the  style  is  more  racy,  and,  indeed,  more 
classically  pure.  But  its  diction  is  idiomatical  as 
well  as  pure.  As  if  he  had  lived  long  enough 
away  from  Geneva  to  lose  not  only  all  the  provin- 
cialisms of  that  place,  but  also  to  lose  all  its  ped- 
antry and  precision,  he  writes  both  with  the 
accuracy  and  elegance  of  a  Frenchman,  and  with 
the  freedom  of  wit  and  of  genius,  even  of  humor 
and  drollery — yes,  even  of  humor  and  drollery ; 
for  the  picture  of  the  vulgar  young  man  who  sup- 
planted him  with  Madame  de  Warens  shows  no 
mean  power  of  caricature  ;  and  the  sketches  of  his 
own  ludicrous  situations,  as  at  the  concert  he  gave 
in  the  professor's  house  at  Lausanne,  show  the 
impartiality  with  which  he  could  exert  this  power 
at  his  own  proper  cost  and  charge.  The  subject 
is  often  tiresome  ;  it  is  almost  always  his  own  suf- 
ferings, and  genius,   and  feelings ;    always,  of 
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course,  but  of  that  no  complaint  can  be  justly  made 
of  his  own  adventures  ;  yet  we  are  carried  irresisti- 
bly along,  first  of  all  by  the  manifest  truth  and 
sincerity  of  the  narrative  which  the  fulness  of  the 
humiliating  confessions  at  every  step  attests,  and 
then,  and  chiefly,  by  the  magical  diction — a  diction 
so  idiomatical  and  yet  so  classical — so  full  of  na- 
ture and  yet  so  refined  by  art — so  exquisitely 
graphic  without  any  effort,  and  so  accommodated 
to  its  subject  without  any  baseness — that  there 
hardly  exists  such  another  example  of  the  miracles 
which  composition  can  perform.  The  subject  is 
not  only  wearisome  from  its  sameness,  but,  from 
the  absurdities  of  the  author's  conduct,  and  opin- 
ions, and  feelings,  it  is  revolting ;  yet  on  we  go, 
enchained  and  incapable  of  leaving  it,  how  often 
soever  we  may  feel  irritated  and  all  but  enraged. 
The  subject  is  not  only  wearisome  generally,  re- 
volting frequently,  but  it  is  oftentimes  low,  vulgar, 
grovelling,  fitted  to  turn  us  away  from  the  contem- 
plation with  aversion,  even  with  disgust ;  yet  the 
diction  of  the  great  magician  is  our  master ;  he 
can  impart  elegance  to  the  most  ordinary  and 
mean  things,  in  his  description  of  them  ;  he  can 
elevate  the  lowest,  even  the  most  nasty  ideas,  into 
dignity  by  the  witchery  of  his  language.  We 
stand  aghast  after  pausing,  when  we  can  take 
breath,  and  can  see  over  what  filthy  ground  we 
have  been  led,  but  we  feel  the  extraordinary  power 
of  the  hand  that  has  led  us  along.  It  is  one  of 
Homer's  great  praises,  that  he  ennobles  the  most 
low  and  homely  details  of  the  most  vulgar  life,  as 
when  he  brings  Ulysses  into  the  swineherd's  com- 
pany, and  paints  the  domestic  economy  of  that 
unadorned  and  ignoble  peasant.  No  doubt  the 
diction  is  sweet  in  which  he  warbles  those  ordinary 
strains ;  yet  the  subject,  how  humble  soever,  is 
pure  unsophisticated  nature,  with  no  taint  of  the 
far  more  insufferable  pollution  derived  from  vice. 
Not  so  Rousseau's  subject:  he  sings  of  vices,  and 
of  vices  the  most  revolting  and  the  most  base — of 
vices  which  song  never  before  came  near  to  ele- 
vate ;  and  he  sings  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  offen- 
sive as  well  as  the  hateful  and  the  repulsive,  yet 
he  sings  without  impurity,  and  contrives  to  en- 
trance us  in  admiration.  No  triumph  so  great  was 
ever  won  by  diction.  The  work  in  this  respect 
stands  alone  ;  it  is  reasonable  to  wish  that  it  may 
have  no  imitators." — pp.  181-183. 

Though  Lord  Brougham  seems  to  us  to  have 
taken  a  very  inadequate  measure  of  Voltaire's 
vanity,  he  handles  Rousseau's  to  a  wish. 

"  His  vanity  was,  perhaps,  greater  than  ever 
had  dominion  over  a  highly  gifted  mind.  That 
this  was  the  point,  as  not  unfrequently  happens, 
upon  which  the  insanity  turned  which  clouded 
some  of  his  later  years,  is  certain  ;  but  no  less  cer- 
tainly may  we  perceive  its  malignant  influence 
through  the  whole  of  his  course.  He  labored  un- 
der a  great  delusion  upon  this  subject ;  for  he 
actually  conceived  that  he  had  less  vanity  than 
any  other  person  that  ever  existed ;  and  he  has 
given  expression  to  this  notion.  The  ground  of 
the  delusion  plainly  was,  that  he  often  forgot  this 
indulgence  in  pursuit  of  others  ;  and  also,  that  he 
had  less  shame  than  other  men  in  unveiling  his 
faults  and  frailties,  when  their  disclosure  minis- 
tered to  any  ruling  propensity,  not  seldom  when  it 
fed  that  same  vanity  itself.  But  no  one  can  read 
his  account  of  the  fancies  he  took  in  his  early 
years,  and  not  perceive  how  strikingly  the  love  of 
distinction  prevailed  in  him  even  then,  and  while 
his  existence  was  perfectly  obscure.     The  displays 


that  captivated  him,  excited  his  envy,  and  even  led 
to  his  uncouth  attempts  at  imitation,  wTere  not  the 
solid  qualities  or  valuable  acquirements  of  those 
he  saw  at  Annecy  or  at  Turin,  but  the  base  tricks 
and  superficial  accomplishments  of  a  Bacler  and  a 
Venture,  performers  of  the  lowest  order,  but  who, 
he  perceived,  were  followed  by  public  applause. 
Later  in  life  he  seems  to  have  been  almost  insen- 
sible to  any  existence  but  his  own,  or  when  he 
could  believe  in  that  of  external  objects,  it  was  al- 
ways in  reference  to  himself;  and  at  last  this  feel- 
ing reached  the  morbid  temperature  of  fancying 
that  he  and  his  concerns  were  the  only  thing  about 
which  all  other  men  cared,  and  with  which  all 
were  occupying  themselves ;  thus  absorbing  in 
self-contemplation  all  the  faculties  and  all  the  feel- 
ings of  his  own  mind." — pp.  190-192. 

We  have  expressed  our  general  satisfaction  with 
this  Rousseau  chapter — yet  we  cannot  leave  it, 
without  again  complaining  of  some  carelessness  in 
the  matter  of  authorities.  We  do  not  see  any 
trace  of  Lord  Brougham's  having  consulted  the 
most  detailed  and  laborious  book  as  yet  published 
on  the  subject — the  "  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des 
Ouvrages  de  J.  J.  Rousseau,  par  V.  D.  Musset- 
Pathay" — Paris,  8vo.,  1827:  and  we  are  induced 
to  observe  this  neglect  by  the  light  off-hand  style 
in  which  Lord  Brougham  treats  the  story  of  Rous- 
seau's death.  Lord  Brougham  being  of  opinion 
that  Rousseau  was  from  youth  diseased  in  mind, 
and  latterly  quite  mad,  the  question  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  put  an  end  to  himself  cannot  appear 
to  his  lordship  one  of  much  importance.  We 
doubt  about  the  madness.  As  Hallam  observes 
in  reference  to  a  greater  than  Jean  Jacques,  "  the 
total  absence  of  self-restraint,  with  the  intoxicat- 
ing effects  of  •presumptuousness,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  aberrations  which  men  of  regular  minds 
construe  into  actual  madness."*  But  even  with 
Lord  Brougham's  opinion  on  the  point  of  insanity, 
he  was  not  entitled  to  pronounce  a  brief  contemp- 
tuous negative  on  the  story  of  the  suicide,  as  an 
idle  fiction,  "over  and  over  again  refuted,"  and 
now  credited  by  nobody,  unless  he  had  taken  pains 
to  master  the  evidence  in  the  case.  Musset- 
Pathay,  who  spent  years  in  the  investigation  of 
Rousseau's  career,  avows  his  conviction  of  the 
suicidal  act.  He  quotes,  of  course,  the  proc&s- 
verbal,  which  declares  that  the  body  had  been 
examined  by  the  two  signing  persons  en  entier, 
and  that  the  death  had,  in  their  opinion,  been 
occasioned  by  serous  apoplexy:  but  he  shows  that 
this  entire  examination  must  have  been  a  singularly 
rapid  one,  or  its  report  grossly  incomplete,  since 
the  doctors  make  no  reference  whatever  to  a  hole 
in  the  forehead,  which  the  sculptor,  who  made  a 
cast  the  same  evening,  had  to  stuff  with  wax  be- 
fore he  began  his*work  ;  which  hole  the  proprietor 
of  Ermenonville  and  Rousseau's  widow  accounted 
for  to  their  friends  at  the  time  by  a  fall  in  the  agony 
of  death;  but  which  the  innkeeper  in  the  village 
told  these  very  friends  had  been  caused  by  a  pistol- 
shot.  There  are  many  other  discrepancies  :  The- 
r£se,  for  instance,  asserted  that  Rousseau  had 
taken  nothing  that  morning — but  the  doctors  found 
the  stomach  charged  with  coffee — which,  however, 
they  did  not  analyze.  It  is  obvious  that  the  family 
of  Ermenonville  and  The"rese  had  strong  induce- 
ments to  conceal  the  suicide,  if  suicide  there  was ; 
for  at  that  time  the  old  laws  of  felo  de  se  were  in 
full  vigor — and  the  consequence  of  a  procls-vcrbal 
alleging  self-murder  would  have  been  the  refusal 
*Introd.  to  Lit.  of  Eur.,  vol.  i.,  p.  516. 
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of  decent  interment  and  entire  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty. The  amiable  Girardins  were  of  course,  on 
every  ground,  averse  to  having  it  believed  that 
their  friend  caused  his  own  death  while  under  their 
roof;  and  the  widow  had  indeed  more  than  ordi- 
nary reason  for  solicitude,  inasmuch  as  the  neigh- 
bors at  the  time  connected  Rousseau's  sudden 
death  with  a  discovery  by  him  of  her  intrigue  with 
M.  Girardin's  groom,  which  groom  she  in  fact 
married  almost  immediately  afterwards,  to  the 
deepest  disgust  of  the  Ermenonville  family.  But 
even  M.  de  Girardin's  narrative  contains  within 
itself  some  most  suspicious  circumstances.  He 
admits  that  his  own  wife  called  at  the  wing  occu- 
pied by  Rousseau  about  an  hour  before  he  died, 
when  Rousseau  was  in  possession  of  all  his  facul- 
ties, but  said  he  was  suffering  agonies,  and  en- 
treated the  lady  to  withdraw,  and  not  witness 
"the  inevitable  catastrophe."  He  says  she  did 
withdraw — and  heard  Rousseau  bolt  the  door  in- 
side. All  this  does  not  look  like  the  symptoms  of 
approaching  apoplexy :  but  if  we  suppose  that 
Rousseau,  brooding  over  the  stable-yard  discovery, 
took  poison  in  his  coffee — that  when  Madame  de 
Girardin  came  in  he  was  suffering  the  torture  of 
the  poison — that  as  soon  as  the  lady  withdrew  and 
the  door  was  secured,  he  retired  into  the  closet 
and  clapt  a  pistol  to  his  head — and  that  The"rese 
concealed  the  pistol  and  invented  the  fall — which 
must  indeed  have  been  a  remarkable  fall  to  pro- 
duce such  a  hole  as  the  sculptor  describes — then, 
the  whole  story  becomes  clear  and  intelligible. 
It  was  first  told  in  print,  as  we  believe,  by  Madame 
de  Stael,  in  her  "  Lettres  sur  Rousseau,  1789" — 
eleven  years  after  the  event :  at  least  this  was  the 
first  publication  that  had  a  name  of  consequence. 
A  young  lady  of  the  Girardin  family,  who  must 
have  been  little  more  than  a  child  at  the  time  of 
the  event,  complained  to  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
she  answered  that  if  she  had  fallen  into  an  error, 
she  had  been  misled  by  apparently  insurmountable 
evidence  :  for  her  own  father's  secretary,  a  Swiss 
well  acquainted  with  Rousseau,  had  told  her  that 
a  few  days  before  the  death  Rousseau  announced 
to  him  his  intention  to  commit  suicide  :  secondly, 
another  Swiss  gentleman,  M.  Moultu,  a  most  inti- 
mate friend  of  Rousseau's,  gave  exactly  similar 
information  :  and  thirdly,  Madame  de  Stael  her 
self  says  "  des  lettres  que  fai  vu  de  lui,  peu  de 
temps  avant  sa  mort,  annongaient  le  dessein  de 
terminer  sa  vie."  Finally,  Madame  de  Stael 
wrote  and  published  incessantly  during  her  long 
subsequent  life,  yet  she  never  retracted  or  cancel- 
led her  statement ;  and  M.  Musset-Pathay  says  of 
his  own  knowledge  that  she  retained  her  original 
belief  to  the  end  of  her  days,  as  he  does  now. — 
(Histoire  de  la  Vie,  <5fC,  p.  430,  &c.) 

The  life  of  David  Hume  is  another  compact  and 
vigorous  sketch.  It  exhibits  not  only  honest  and 
sagacious  criticisms  on  the  various  classes  of  his 
works,  but  a  perfect  understanding  of  his  temper 
and  feelings,  and  the  results  of  a  closer  investiga- 
tion of  his  literary  habits  than  seems  to  have  been 
attempted  hitherto.  We  find  in  an  appendix  some 
curious  new  correspondence,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  text  has  often  been  strengthened  and  enriched 
by  the  use  of  original  materials. 

As  we  but  lately  placed  before  our  readers 
(Q.  R.,  vol.  lxxiii.)*  a  somewhat  lengthened  arti- 
cle on  the  structure,  and  especially  the  influence 
of  Hume's  great  historical  work,  we  need  not  be 
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tempted  to  a  new  dissertation  on  these  subjects. 
We  must,  however,  quote  what  Lord  Brougham 
says  in  proof  of  David's  unconscionable  careless- 
ness about  authorities,  as  contrasted  with  the  real 
labor  of  which  we  have  the  fruits  in  his  apparently 
careless  style. 

"  Hume's  first  volume  could  not  have  been  the 
work  of  above  a  year  or  fifteen  months  ;  for  it  was 
begun  when  he  went  to  the  Advocates'  Library 
early  in  1752,  and  it  was  published  in  1754.  The 
second  volume  succeeded  in  1756,  but  he  had 
written  half  of  it  when  the  first  was  published ; 
and  in  1755  there  appeared  also  his  '  Natural 
History  of  Religion.'  Consequently  we  are  pos- 
itively certain  that  his  whole  '  History  of  the 
Stuarts'  could  not  have  taken  above  three  years  to 
prepare  and  write.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this 
mode  of  writing  history  must  leave  no  room  for  a 
full  investigation  of  facts  and  weighing  of  author- 
ities. The  transactions  of  James'  time  comprised 
perhaps  the  most  important  period  of  our  constitu- 
tional history,  because  the  struggle  between  the 
crown  and  the  commons  then  began,  and  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  It  was  impossible  to 
examine  the  period  too  closely,  or  in  too  minute 
detail.  The  struggle  continued  in  Charles'  time, 
and  ended  in  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and 
the  people,  in  the  usurpations  of  the  parliament, 
and  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  The 
commonwealth  then  followed,  and  the  Cromwell 
usurpation.  Now  there  is  hardly  one  passage  in 
all  this  history,  from  1600  to  1650,  which  is  not 
the  subject  of  vehement  controversy  among  parties 
of  conflicting  principles,  and  among  inquiring  men 
of  various  opinions  ;  yet  all  this  was  examined  by 
Mr.  Hume  in  less  than  two  years,  and  his  history 
of  it  was  actually  composed,  as  well  as  his  mate- 
rials collected  and  his  authorities  investigated  and 
compared  and  weighed,  within  that  short  period  of 
time.  No  one  can  be  surprised  if,  in  so  short  a 
time  allotted  to  the  whole  work,  far  more  attention 
was  given  to  the  composition  of  the  narrative  than 
to  the  preparation  of  the  materials." — pp.  211, 
212. 

"  He  is  represented  as  having  written  with  such 
ease  that  he  hardly  ever  corrected.  Even  Mr. 
Stewart  has  fallen  into  the  error  ;  and  Mr.  Gibbon 
commends  as  a  thing  admitted  the  '  careless,  inim- 
itable beauties'  of  Hume's  style.  It  was  exactly 
the  reverse,  of  which  evidence  remains  admitting 
of  no  doubt  and  no  appeal.  The  manuscript  of 
his  reigns  before  that  of  Henry  VII.,  written  after 
the  '  History  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Tudors,'  is 
still  extant,  and  bears  marks  of  composition  anx- 
iously labored,  words  being  written  and  scored  out, 
and  even  several  times  changed,  until  he  could  find 
the  expression  to  his  mind.  The  manuscript  of 
his  '  Dialogues'  also  remains,  and  is  written  in 
the  same  manner.  Nay,  his  very  letters  appear 
by  this  test  to  have  been  the  result  of  care  and 
labor.  The  maxim  of  Quinctilian — '  Qua?ramus 
optimum,  nee  protinus  offerentibus  gaudeamus' — 
seems  always  to  have  been  his  rule  as  to  words ; 
and  his  own  testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  to  be 
found  in  a  letter  which  I  have  obtained." — pp. 
221,  222. 

Lord  Brougham  produces  some  fac  similes  of 
the  Hume  MSS.,  which  show  many  alterations 
of  word  and  arrangement ;  the  change  almost 
always  towards  the  side  of  simplicity.  We  wish 
we  had  had  more  examples  :  not  to  confirm  the 
general  fact,  that  Hume's  felicity  was  the  result 
of  pains,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  lesson  in  taste 
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involved  in  each  specific  instance.  We  have  not 
the  least  suspicion  that  compact  perspicuity  can 
ever  be  sustained  without  much  care  and  reflec- 
tion ;  but  different  men  conduct  the  mechanism  of 
composition  in  different  fashions,  and  the  negative 
evidence  of  an  unblotted  page  is  worth  next  to 
nothing.  Of  the  two  most  graceful  prose  writers 
on  a  large  scale,  in  our  own  time  the  MSS.  show 
few  erasures.  But  the  one  had  so  extraordinary 
a  memory  that  he  could  finish  a  chapter  during  a 
ride,  and  then  set  it  down  so  as  hardly  to  need 
revision.  The  other  not  only  kept  common-place 
books  in  which  every  thought  that  occurred  to  him 
as  likely  to  be  useful  afterwards,  was  entered  and 
indexed  ;  but  wrote  out  every  separate  paragraph 
on  a  scrap,  and  worked  it  up  in  pencil,  before  he 
trusted  his  pen  with  a  syllable  of  what  we  can  now 
compare  with  the  print.  If  the  pencilled  frag- 
ments had  been  preserved,  then  we  should  have 
had  a  curious  study.  Such  we  have  in  the  auto- 
graph of  Ariosto,  which  marks  the  unrelenting 
sacrifice  of  a  thousand  lofty  and  figurative  expres- 
sions, succeeded  by  that  chaste  simplicity,  to  the 
imitation  of  which  Galileo  ascribed  his  own  suc- 
cess in  making  science  attractive.  Such  Ave  have, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Moore,  in  the  case  of  Sheridan  ; 
the  wording  of  whose  dramas  will  always  repay 
any  scrutiny  that  an  artist  can  bestow  on  a  model. 
But  see  what  bundles  of  self-contrast  we  are.  It 
is  to  the  laziness  of  Hume  that  we  owe  these 
demonstrations  of  his  diligence.  He  could  be 
tempted  to  polish  and  repolish  bit  by  bit — but 
shrunk  from  a  complete  transcript ;  which  done, 
we  should  have  been  left  to  our  conjectures. 
Thanks  then  to  the  strenua  inertia  of  David's  sofa. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  Appendix,  has  a  para- 
graph which  it  concerns  us  to  notice.     He  says — 

"It  is  necessary  to  correct  a  very  gross  mis- 
statement into  which  some  idle  or  ill-intentioned 
person  has  betrayed  an  ingenious  and  learned  critic 
respecting  the  papers  of  Mr.  Hume  still  remaining 
and  in  Edinburgh.  '  Those  who  have  examined 
the  Hume  papers,  which  we  know  only  from  re- 
port, speak  highly  of  their  interest,  but  add  that 
they  furnish  painful  disclosures  concerning  the 
opinions  then  prevailing  among  the  clergy  of  the 
northern  metropolis  ;  distinguished  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  encouraging  the  scoffs  of  their  familiar 
friend,  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Miracles,  and 
echoing  the  blasphemies  of  their  associate,  the 
author  of  the  Essay  on  Suicide.'  (Quart.  Rev., 
vol.  lxxiii.,  p.  556.)  Now  this  heavy  charge 
against  some  of  the  most  pious  and  most  virtuous 
men  who  ever  adorned  any  church — Dr.  Robert- 
son, Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  Jardine,  Dr.  Drysdale,  and 
others — seemed  eminently  unlikely  to  be  well 
founded.  I  have  caused  minute  search  to  be 
made ;  and  on  fully  examining  all  that  collection, 
the  result  is  to  give  the  most  unqualified  and  per- 
emptory contradiction  to  this  scandalous  report.  It 
is  inconceivable  how  such  a  rumor  should  have 
arisen  in  any  quarter." 

We  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  Quarterly  Review 
did  not  mention  one  of  the  reverend  names  here 
enumerated  by  Lord  Brougham  ;  and  that  we 
quite  agree  with  him  in  respecting  some  of  those 
individuals  as  sincere  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
Others  of  the  circle  were  at  least  long-headed, 
cautious  men — very  unlikely,  knowing  with  what 
suspicion  their  intimacy  with  Hume  was  regarded, 
to  commit  themselves  in  writing.  The  "  rumor," 
however,  will  not  be  entirely  dispersed  by  Lord 
Brougham's  note.     He  produces  no  evidence  ex- 


cept as  to  the  actual  contents  of  the  Hume  papers. 
They  came  but  lately  into  the  hands  of  their 
present  possessors  ;  and  we  think  it  might  have 
occurred  to  Lord  Brougham  as  not  altogether  im- 
possible (considering  the  late  Mr.  Baron  Hume's 
refusal  to  let  any  use  be  made  of  them  during  his 
own  lifetime)  that  the  learned  judge  purified  the 
collection  before  he  bequeathed  it  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh . 

But  Lord  Brougham  has  himself  printed,  in  this 
self-same  Appendix,  a  letter  of  David  Hume's  to 
his  friend  Colonel  Edmonstone  (written  in  1764,) 
from  which  we  apprehend  many  readers  will  draw 
an  inference  in  tolerable  harmony  with  the  "  ru- 
mor," so  magisterially  dismissed. 

"  What — do  you  know  that  Lord  Bute  is  again 
all-powerful  ? — or  rather  that  he  was  always  so, 
but  is  now  acknowledged  for  such  by  all  the 
world  ?  Let  this  be  a  new  motive  for  Mr.  V.  to 
adhere  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  in  which  he 
may  have  so  good  a  patron,  for  civil  employments 
for  men  of  letters  can  scarcely  be  found.  All  is 
occupied  by  men  of  business,  or  by  parliamentary 
interest.  It  is  putting  too  great  a  respect  on  the 
vulgar,  and  on  their  superstitions,  to  pique  oneself 
on  sincerity  with  regard  to  them.  Did  ever  one 
make  it  a  point  of  honor  to  speak  truth  to  children 
or  madmen  ?  If  the  thing  were  worthy  being 
treated  gravely,  I  should  tell  him  that  the  Pythian 
oracle,  with  the  approbation  of  Xenophon,  advised 
every  one  to  worship  the  gods  vouio  noXemg.  I 
wish  it  were  still  in  my  power  to  be  a  hypocrite 
in  this  particular.  The  common  duties  of  society 
usually  require  it ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  profession 
only  adds  a  little  more  to  an  innocent  dissimula- 
tion, or  rather  simulation,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  pass  through  the  world.  Am  I  a  liar 
because  I  order  my  servant  to  say  I  am  not  at 
home  when  I  do  not  desire  to  see  company?" 

This  letter,  we  suspect,  would  never  have  been 
intrusted  by  the  late  Baron  Hume  to  the  keeping 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Here  we 
have  David  earnestly  urging  a  young  infidel  to 
take  on  him  the  vows  of  a  Christian  minister,  as 
the  likeliest  means  of  procuring  a  comfortable  in- 
come, and  to  trample  down  as  mere  follies  what- 
ever scruples  he  had  been  entertaining  as  to  the 
breach  of"  honor"  involved  in  the  deliberate  dedi- 
cation of  his  life  to  a  course  of  "  dissimulation,  or 
rather  simulation  ;"  and  Hume  conveys  his  high- 
minded  advice  to  the  young  student  through  a  third 
party — a  gentleman  of  Hume's  own  standing, 
living  in  precisely  the  same  Scotch  society  as  him- 
self. We  think  the  whole  affair  does  throw  very 
clear  and  very  unpleasing  light  on  the  interior  of 
Edinburgh  life,  both  lay  and  clerical,  in  1764. 
Will  any  man  believe  that  David  Hume  would 
have  ventured  to  write  as  he  did  to  Colonel  Ed- 
monstone unless  he  knew  that  the  colonel  was  as 
familiar  as  himself  with  a  set  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  who  considered  it  honorable  to  preach 
the  Gospel  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  all  the  while 
holding  believers  in  Christianity  to  be  what  David 
and  the  colonel  esteemed  them — to  wit,  on  a  par 
with  children  or  madmen  1 

We  too  have  had  access  to  some  of  Hume's  un- 
published letters,  and  we  are  glad  to  extract  part 
of  one  which  may  amuse  some  of  our  readers,  and 
can  offend  nobody  : — 

"Edinburgh,  April  20,  1756. 
#     *     *     "  Even  places  more  hyperborean  than 
this,  more  provincial,  more  uncultivated,  and  more 
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barbarous,  may  furnish  articles  for  a  literary  cor- 
respondence. Have  you  seen  the  second  volume 
of  Blackwall's  '  Court  of  Augustus?'  I  had  it 
some  days  lying  on  my  table,  and  on  turning  it 
over  met  with  passages  very  singular  for  their  ridi- 
cule and  absurdity.  He  says  that  Mark  Anthony, 
travelling  from  Rome  in  a  post-chaise,  lay  the  first 
night  at  Redstones.  I  own  I  did  not  think  this  a 
very  classical  name,  but  on  recollection  I  found  by 
the  Philippics  that  he  lay  at  Saxa  rubra.  He  talks 
likewise  of  Mark  Anthony's  favorite  poet,  Mr. 
Gosling,  meaning  Anser,  who  methinks  should 
rather  be  called  Mr.  Goose.  He  also  takes  notice 
of  Virgil's  distinguishing  himself  in  his  youth  by 
his  epigram  on  Crossbow,  the  robber.  Look  your 
Virgil :  you  '11  find  that,  like  other  robbers,  this 
man  bore  various  names.  Crossbow  is  the  name 
he  took  at  Aberdeen,  but  Balista  at  Rome.  The 
book  has  many  other  flowers  of  a  like  nature, 
which  made  me  exclaim,  with  regard  to  the  author, 
'  Nee  certe  apparet  utrum  Minxerit  in  patrios 
cineres,  an  triste  bidental  Mover  it  incestus:  certe 
furit.'1.  But  other  people  who  have  read  through 
the  volume,  say  that  notwithstanding  these  absur- 
dities it  does  not  want  merit ;  and  if  it  be  so,  I 
own  the  case  is  still  more  singular.  What  would 
you  think  of  a  man  who  should  speak  of  the 
mayoralty  of  Mr.  Veitch,  meaning  the  consulship 
of  Cicero  1  Is  not  this  a  fine  way  of  avoiding  the 
imputation  of  pedantry  1  Perhaps  Cicero,  to 
modernize  him  entirely,  should  be  called  Sir 
Mark  Veitch,  because  his  father  was  a  Roman 
knight."* 

The  Life  of  Robertson  (whose  niece  was  Lord 
Brougham's  mother)  is  the  most  interesting  one  in 
the  volume — and  indeed  we  think  it  might  be 
selected  as  the  best  example  yet  published  of  his 
lordship's  skill  in  this  kind.  Not  that  we  agree 
with  him,  or  suppose  that  the  majority  of  contem- 
porary readers,  far  less  that  posterity  will  agree 
with  him  in  his  estimate  of  Robertson  as  an 
author  ;  that  seems  to  us  somewhat  exaggerated  ; 
but  the  view  of  his  character,  manners,  and  per- 
sonal story  is  hardly  to  be  overpraised.  It  is  a 
charming  piece  of  composition — animated  through- 
out by  feelings  that  do  honor  to  the  author,  who  in 
early  life  sat  at  the  feet  of  his  venerable  kinsman, 
remembers  with  affectionate  fidelity  his  looks, 
words,  tones,  and  gestures,  and  having  treasured 
the  ampler  reminiscences  of  several  dear  relations 
now  also  removed  by  death,  presents  the  world 
with  a  picture  which  something  within  every 
breast  at  once  acknowledges  for  a  portrait.  As  no 
future  edition  of  Dr.  Robertson's  works  can  appear 
without  the  advantage  of  this  ornament,  we  shall 
not  copy  more  than  a  few  passages. 

"  He  had  laid  down  for  himself  a  strict  plan  of 
reading  ;  and  of  the  notes  which  he  took  there 
remain  a  number  of  books,  beginning  when  he  was 
only  fourteen,  all  bearing  the  sentence  as  a  motto 
which  so  characterized  his  love  of  learning,  indi- 
cating that  he  delighted  in  it  abstractedly,  and  for 
its  own  sake,  without  regarding  the  uses  to  which 
it  might  be  turned —  Vita  sine  litteris  mors.  I  give 
this  gloss  upon  the  motto  or  text  advisedly.  His 
whole  life  was  spent  in  study.  I  well  remember 
his  constant  habit  of  quitting  the  drawing-room 
both  after  dinner  and  again  after  tea,  and  remain- 
ing shut  up  in  his  library.  The  period  of  time 
when  I  saw  this  was  after  the  History  of  America 

*  Veitch— the  northern  form  of  vetch— is  a  common 
patronymic  in  Scotland. 


had  been  published,  and  before  Major  Rennell's 
map  and  memoir  appeared,  which  he  tells  us  first 
suggested  the  Disquisition  on  Ancient  India.  Con- 
sequently, for  above  ten  years  he  was  in  the  course 
of  constant  study,  engaged  in  extending  his  infor- 
mation, examining  and  revolving  the  facts  of  his- 
tory, contemplating  ethical  and  theological  truths, 
amusing  his  fancy  with  the  strains  of  Greek  and 
Roman  poetry,  or  warming  it  at  the  fire  of  ancient 
eloquence  so  congenial  to  his  mind,  at  once  argu- 
mentative and  rhetorical ;  and  all  this  study  pro- 
duced not  one  written  line,  though  thus  unre- 
mittingly carried  on.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  ten  years  he  passed  in  constant  study,  from 
1743,  the  beginning  of  his  residence  in  a  small 
parish,  of  very  little  clerical  duty,  to  1752,  when 
we  know  from  his  letter  to  Lord  Hailes  he  began 
his  first  work.  But,  indeed,  the  composition  of 
his  three  great  works,  spread  over  a  period  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  clearly  evinces  that  during  this 
long  time  his  studies  must  have  been  much  more 
subservient  to  his  own  gratification  than  to  the 
preparation  of  his  writings,  which  never  could  have 
required  one  half  that  number  of  years  for  their 
completion. 

"Translations  from  the  classics,  and  especially 
from  the  Greek,  of  which  he  was  a  perfect  master, 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  his  labor.  He  con- 
sidered this  exercise  as  well  calculated  to  give  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  our  own  language,  by 
obliging  us  to  weigh  the  shades  of  difference  be- 
tween words  or  phrases,  and  to  find  the  expression, 
whether  by  the  selection  of  the  terms  or  the  turn- 
ing of  the  idiom,  which  is  required  for  a  given 
meaning  ;  whereas,  when  composing  originally, 
the  idea  may  be  varied  in  order  to  suit  the  diction 
which  most  easily  presents  itself,  of  which  the 
influence  produced  manifestly  by  rhymes,  in 
moulding  the  sense  as  well  as  suggesting  it, 
affords  a  striking  and  familiar  example." — pp. 
259,  260. 

Of  Robertson  as  leader  of  the  then  dominant 
party  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  the  foremost 
speaker  in  the  General  Assembly,  Lord  Brougham 
says  : — 

"  Of  the  lustre  with  which  his  talents  now 
shone  forth  all  men  are  agreed  in  giving  the  same 
account.  I  have  frequently  conversed  with  those 
who  could  well  remember  his  conduct  as  a  great 
party  chief,  and  their  uniform  observation  was 
upon  the  manifest  capacity  which  he  displayed  for 
affairs.  '  That  he  was  not  in  his  right  place  when 
only  a  clerical  leader  or  a  literary  man,  but  was 
plainly  designed  by  nature,  as  well  as  formed  by 
study,  for  a  great  practical  statesman  and  orator,' 
is  the  remark  which  seems  to  have  struck  all  who 
observed  his  course.  His  eloquence  was  bold  and 
masculine  ;  his  diction,  which  flowed  with  perfect 
ease,  resembled  that  of  his  writings,  but  of  course 
became  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  extemporaneous 
speech.  He  had  the  happy  faculty  of  conveying 
an  argument  in  a  statement,  and  would  more  than 
half  answer  his  adversary  by  describing  his  propo- 
sitions and  his  reasonings.  He  showed  the  greatest 
presence  of  mind  in  debate ;  and,  as  nothing  could 
ruffle  the  calmness  of  his  temper,  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  find  him  getting  into  a  difficulty,  or  to 
take  him  at  a  disadvantage.  He  knew  precisely 
the  proper  time  of  coming  forward  to  debate,  and 
the  time  when,  repairing  other  men's  errors,  sup- 
plying their  deficiencies,  and  repelling  the  adverse 
assaults,  he  could  make  sure  of  most  advan- 
tageously influencing  the  result  of  the  conflict,  to 
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which  he  ever  steadily  looked,  and  not  to  display. 
Tf  his  habitual  command  of  temper  averted  anger 
and  made  him  loved,  his  undeviating  dignity  both 
of  demeanor  and  of  conduct  secured  him  respect. 
The  purity  of  his  blameless  life,  and  the  rigid 
decorum  of  his  manners,  made  all  personal  attacks 
upon  him  hopeless  ;  and,  in  the  management  of 
party  concerns,  he  was  so  far  above  anything  like 
manoeuvre  or  stratagem,  that  he  achieved  the  tri- 
umph so  rare,  and  for  a  party  chief  so  hard  to  win, 
of  making  his  influence  seem  always  to  rest  on 
reason  and  principle,  and  his  success  in  carrying 
his  measures  to  arise  from  their  wisdom,  and  not 
from  his  own  power. 

"  They  relate  one  instance  of  his  being  thrown 
somewhat  off  his  guard,  and  showing  a  feeling  of 
great  displeasure,  if  not  of  anger,  in  a  severe 
remark  upon  a  young  member.  But  the  provoca- 
tion was  wholly  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  and  it  might  well  have  excused,  nay,  called 
for,  a  much  more  unsparing  visitation  than  his 
remark,  which  really  poured  oil  into  the  wound  it 
made.  Mr.  Cullen,  afterwards  Lord  Cullen,  was 
celebrated  for  his  unrivalled  talent  of  mimicry,  and 
Dr.  Robertson,  who  was  one  of  his  favorite  sub- 
jects, had  left  the  assembly  to  dine,  meaning  to 
return.  As  the  aisle  of  the  old  church,  conse- 
crated to  the  assembly  meetings,  was  at  that  late 
hour  extremely  dark,  the  artist  took  his  oppor- 
tunity of  rising  in  the  principal's  place  and  deliver- 
ing a  short  speech  in  his  character,  an  evolution 
which  he  accomplished  without  detection.  The 
true  chief  returned  soon  after  ;  and,  at  the  proper 
time  for  his  interposition,  rose  to  address  the 
house.  The  venerable  assembly  was  convulsed 
with  laughter,  for  he  seemed  to  be  repeating  what 
he  had  said  before,  so  happy  had  the  imitation 
been.  He  was  astonished  and  vexed  when  some 
one  explained  the  mystery — opened  as  it  were  the 
dark  passage  where  Mr.  Cullen  had  been  acting. 
He  said  he  saw  how  it  was,  and  hoped  that  a 
gentleman  who  could  well  speak  in  his  own  person 
would  at  length  begin  to  act  the  character  which 
properly  belonged  to  him.* 

"  That  great  additional  weight  accrued  to  him 
as  ruler  of  the  church,  from  the  lustre  of  his 
literary  fame,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  connection  with  the  university 
always  securing  him  a  seat  in  the  assembly,  while 
others  went  out  in  rotation,  tended  greatly  to  con- 
solidate his  influence,  is  equally  clear.  But  these 
accidents,  as  they  are  with  respect  to  the  General 
Assembly,  would  have  availed  him  little,  had  not 
his  intrinsic  qualities  as  a  great  practical  states- 
man secured  his  power.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
directed  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  unexampled 
success,  and  without  any  compromise  of  his  own 
opinions,  or  modification  of  his  views  of  church 
policy  ;  and  he  quitted  the  scene  of  his  brilliant 
career  while  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  faculties,  and 
the  untarnished  lustre  of  his  fame." — (pp.  264 — 
267.) 

On  the  historian's  style  we  have  these  re- 
marks : — 

"  No  one  ever  doubted  of  its  great  excellence, 
but  it  has  sometimes  been   objected  to  as  less 

*  "  A  somewhat  similar  scene  occurred  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  publication  of  Mr.  Tickell's  cele- 
brated jcu  d'esprit,  'Anticipation.'  It  only  appeared  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  session  opened,  and 
some  of  the  speakers  who  had  not  read  it  verified  it,  to 
the  no  small  amusement  of  those  who  had." 


idiomatic  and  more  labored  than  is  consistent  with 
the  perfection  of  composition.  The  want  of  purely 
idiomatic  expressions  is  the  almost  unavoidable 
consequence  of  provincial  education  and  habits. 
Many  forms  of  speech  which  are  English,  are 
almost  entirely  unknown  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  many  which  are  perfectly  pure  and 
classical ,  a  person  living  in  Scotland  would  fear  to 
use  as  doubting  their  correctness.  That  Robert- 
son, however,  had  carefully  studied  the  best 
writers,  with  a  view  to  acquire  genuine  Anglicism, 
cannot  be  doubted.  He  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Swift's  writings  ;  indeed,  he  regarded  him 
as  eminently  skilled  in  the  narrative  art.  He  had 
the  same  familiarity  with  Defoe,  and  had  formed 
the  same  high  estimate  of  his  historical  powers.  I 
know,  that  when  a  professor  in  another  university 
consulted  him  on  the  best  discipline  for  acquiring  a 
good  narrative  style,  previous  to  drawing  up  John 
Bell  of  Antermony's  'Travels  across  Russia  to 
Tartary  and  the  Chinese  Wall,'  the  remarkable 
advice  he  gave  him  was  to  read  Robinson  Crusoe 
carefully  ;  and  when  the  professor  was  astonished, 
and  supposed  it  was  a  jest,  the  historian  said  he 
was  quite  serious  :  but  if  Robinson  Crusoe  would 
not  help  him,  or  he  was  above  studying  Defoe, 
then  he  recommended  Gulliver's  Travels." — (pp. 
303,  304.) 

Lord  Brougham,  in  placing  Robertson  at  least 
on  the  same  level  with  Hume  for  skill  in  narration, 
and  claiming  for  him  (as  we  think,  with  more  jus- 
tice) far  superior  care  in  the  consultation  of  books 
and  in  previous  meditation,  does  not  acquit  him  of 
one  great  besetting  sin  in  historians.  The  follow- 
ing honest  passage  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Lord  Brougham's  method  of  writing 
that  we  could  select  from  this  volume  : — 

"  There  seems  considerable  reason  to  lament 
that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  great  scenes 
and  celebrated  characters  of  history,  in  all  ages, 
should  have  made  the  historian  too  familiar  with 
the  crimes  on  a  great  scale  of  importance,  and 
therefore  of  wickedness,  perpetrated  by  persons  in 
exalted  stations,  so  that  he  suppresses  in  recount- 
ing or  in  citing  them  the  feelings  of  severe  repro- 
bation to  which  a  more  pure  morality,  a  more  strict 
justice,  would  certainly  have  given  vent.  It  is 
painful  to  see  him  fall  into  the  vulgar  and  per- 
nicious delusion  which  secures  for  the  worst  ene- 
mies of  their  species  the  praise  and  the  increase  of 
worldly  greatness.  It  is  equally  painful  to  see 
the  worst  crimes,  even  of  a  more  ordinary  descrip- 
tion, passed  over  in  silence  when  they  sully  the 
illustrious  culprit.  Let  us  only,  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, and  for  explanation,  survey  the  highly- 
wrought  and  indeed  admirably  composed  character 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  opens  with  enrolling 
Henry  V.  and  Edward  III.  among  '  the  monarchs 
who  merit  the  people's  gratitude  ;'  nay,  it  singles 
them  out  from  among  the  list  on  which  William 
III.,  Edward  I.,  and  Alfred  himself  stand  enrolled, 
and  holds  them  up  as  the  most  gratefully  admired 
of  all  for  the  '  blessings  and  splendor  of  their 
reigns.'  Yet  the  wars  of  Henry  V.  are  the  only, 
and  of  Edward  III.  almost  the  only  deeds  by 
which  we  can  know  them ;  or  if  any  benefit 
accrued  to  our  constitution  by  these  princes,  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  into 
which  those  wars  plunged  them,  but  plunged  their 
kingdoms  too,  so  that  our  liberties  made  some  gain 
from  the  dreadful  expense  of  treasure  and  of  blood 
by  which  those  conquerors  exhausted  their  do- 
minions.    Then  Elizabeth  is  described  as   '  still 
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adored  in  England  ;'  and  though  her  '  dissimu- 
lation without  necessity,  and  her  severity  beyond 
example,'  are  recorded  as  making  her  treatment 
of  Mary  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  her  reign,  it  is 
not  stated  that  her  whole  life  was  one  tissue  of  the 
same  gross  falsehood  whenever  she  deemed  it  for 
her  interest,  or  felt  it  suited  her  caprices,  to  prac- 
tise artifices  as  pitiful  as  they  were  clumsy.  But 
a  graver  charge  than  dissimulation  and  severity  as 
regards  the  history  of  Mary  is  entirely  suppressed, 
and  yet  the  foul  crime  is  described  in  the  same 
work.  It  is  undeniable  that  Elizabeth  did  not 
cause  her  to  be  executed  until  she  had  repeatedly 
endeavored  to  make  Sir  Amyas  Paulett  and  Sir 
Drue  Drury,  who  had  the  custody  of  her  person, 
take  her  ofF  by  assassination.  When  those  two 
gallant  cavaliers  rejected  the  infamous  proposition 
with  indignation  and  with  scorn,  she  attacked  them 
as  '  dainty'  and  '  precise  fellows,'  '  men  promising 
much  and  performing  nothing  ;'  nay,  she  was  with 
difficulty  dissuaded  from  displacing  them,  and  em- 
ploying one  Wingfield  in  their  stead,  '  who  had 
both  courage  and  inclination  to  strike  the  blow.' 
Then  finding  she  could  not  commit  murder,  she 
signed  the  warrant  for  Mary's  execution  ;  and  im- 
mediately perpetrated  a  crime  only  less  foul  than 
murder,  treacherously  denying  her  handwriting, 
and  destroying  by  heavy  fine  and  long  imprison- 
ment the  secretary  of  state  whom  she  had  herself 
employed  to  issue  the  fatal  warrant.  History,  fer- 
tile in  its  records  of  royal  crimes,  offers  to  our 
execration  few  such  characters  as  that  of  this 
great,  successful,  and  popular  princess.  An 
assassin  in  her  heart,  nay,  in  her  councils  and  her 
orders  ;  an  oppressor  of  the  most  unrelenting 
cruelty  in  her  whole  conduct ;  a  hypocritical  dis- 
sembler, to  whom  falsehood  was  habitual,  honest 
frankness  strange — such  is  the  light  in  which  she 
ought  to  be  ever  held  up,  as  long  as  humanity  and 
truth  shall  bear  any  value  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
That  she  rendered  great  services  to  her  subjects  ; 
that  she  possessed  extraordinary  firmness  of  char- 
acter as  a  sovereign,  with  despicable  weakness  as 
an  individual  ;  that  she  governed  her  dominions 
with  admirable  prudence,  and  guided  her  course 
through  as  great  difficulties  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  and  still  more  in  those  of  the  church,  as 
beset  the  path  of  any  who  ever  ruled,  is  equally 
incontrovertible ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
'  right  of  set-off'  in  the  judgments  which  impartial 
history  has  to  pronounce — no  doctrine  of  compen- 
sation in  the  code  of  public  morals  ;  and  he  who 
undertakes  to  record  the  actions  of  princes,  and  to 
paint  their  characters,  is  not  at  liberty  to  cast  a 
veil  over  undeniable  imperfections,  or  suffer  him- 
self like  the  giddy  vulgar  to  be  so  dazzled  by  vul- 
gar glory  that  his  eyes  are  blind  to  crime." — pp. 
282—285. 

This  is  a  masterly  specimen.  Every  one  per- 
ceives that  here  is  the  style  of  a  man  largely 
practised  in  public  speaking,  and  that  in  trans- 
ferring it  to  the  biographer's  desk  he  would  have 
done  well  to  throw  aside  some  license  in  the  re- 
dundant use  of  certain  oratorical  artifices.  But 
spoken  or  written,  it  is  a  masculine,  nervous, 
glowing  style  ;  and  one  formed  and  fashioned,  we 
cannot  but  think,  after  more  patient  study  of  the 
great  masters,  ancient  and  modern,  than  is  to  be 
traced  in  any  other  orator  of  our  age  and  country 
— with  the  one  exception  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
But  Lord  Brougham  is  equally  successful,  when 
it  so  pleases  him,  in  a  much  more  temperate  and 
subdued  manner.     We  do  not  know  where — even 
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in  Clarendon  or  Scott — we  could  find  anything 
either  fuller  of  nice  discrimination,  or  more  qui- 
etly elegant  in  language,  than  the  sketch  which 
must  close  our  extracts. 

"  Without  anything  of  harshness  or  fanaticism, 
Dr.  Robertson  was  rationally  pious  and  purely 
moral.  His  conduct,  both  as  a  Christian  minis- 
ter, as  a  member  of  society,  as  a  relation,  and  as 
a  friend,  was  wholly  without  a  stain.  His  affec- 
tions were  warm ;  they  were  ever  under  control, 
and  therefore  equal  and  steady.  His  feelings 
might  pass  for  being  less  strong  and  lively  than 
they  were,  partly  because  he  had  an  insuperable 
aversion  to  extremes  in  all  things,  partly  because, 
for  fear  of  any  semblance  of  pretension,  to  which 
he  was  yet  more  averse,  he  preferred  appearing 
less  moved  than  he  really  was,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  feeling  less  than  he  externally 
showed.  But  he  was  of  opinions  respecting  con- 
duct which  led  to  keeping  the  feelings  under  curb, 
and  never  giving  way  to  them  ;  he  leant  in  this 
towards  the  philosophy  and  discipline  of  the 
Stoics ;  and  he  also  held,  which  was  apt  to  be- 
get the  same  mistake  as  to  the  warmth  of  his 
heart,  that  exhibitions  of  sorrow,  any  more  than 
of  boisterous  mirth,  were  unfit  to  be  made  ;  that 
such  emotions  should  as  far  as  possible  be  re- 
duced to  moderation  even  in  private  ;  but  that  in 
society  they  were  altogether  misplaced  and  mis- 
timed. He  considered,  and  rightly  considered, 
that  if  a  person  laboring  under  any  afflictive  feel- 
ings be  well  enough  at  ease  to  go  into  company, 
he  gives  a  sort  of  pledge  that  he  is  so  far  recov- 
ered of  his  wound,  or  at  least  can  so  far  conceal 
his  pains,  as  to  behave  like  the  rest  of  the  circle. 
He  held,  and  rightly  held,  that  men  frequent  so- 
ciety not  to  pour  forth  their  sorrows,  or  indulge 
their  unwieldy  joys,  but  to  instruct,  or  improve,  or 
amuse  each  other  by  rational  and  cheerful  conver- 
sation. For  himself,  when  he  left  his  study, 
leaving  behind  him,  with  the  dust  of  his  books, 
the  anxious  look,  the  wrinkled  brow,  the  dis- 
turbed or  absent  thoughts,  he  also  expected  others 
to  greet  his  arrival  with  the  like  freedom  from 
cares  of  all  sorts  ;  and  especially  he  disliked  to 
have  his  hours  of  relaxation  saddened  with  tales 
of  misery,  interesting  to  no  one,  unless,  which  is 
never  the  object  of  such  narratives,  there  be  a 
purpose  of  obtaining  relief. 

"His  conversation  was  cheerful,  and  it  was 
varied.  Vast  information,  copious  anecdote,  per- 
fect appositeness  of  illustration — narration  or  de- 
scription wholly  free  from  pedantry  or  stiffness, 
but  as  felicitous  and  as  striking  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  master — great  liveliness,  and 
often  wit  and  often  humor,  with  a  full  disposition 
to  enjoy  the  merriment  of  the  hour,  but  the  most 
scrupulous  absence  of  everything  like  coarseness 
of  any  description  :  these  formed  the  staples  of 
his  talk.  One  thing  he  never  tolerated  any  more 
than  he  did  the  least  breach  of  decorum — it  was 
among  the  few  matters  which  seemed  to  try  his 
temper — he  could  not  bear  evil  speaking  or  want. 
of  charity.  No  one  was  likely  ever  to  wrangle 
with  another  before  him  ;  but  he  always  put  down 
at  once  any  attempt  to  assail  the  absent. 

"  His  manner  was  not  graceful  in  little  matters,, 
though  his  demeanor  was  dignified  on  the  whole. 
In  public  it  was  unimpassioned  till  some  great 
burst  came  from  him ;  then  it  partook  of  the  fire 
of  the  moment,  and  soon  relapsed  into  dignified 
composure.  In  private  it  had  some  little  awk- 
wardnesses, not  very  perceptible  except  to  a  neat 
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and  minute  observer.  His  language  was  correct 
and  purely  English,  avoiding  both  learned  words 
and  foreign  phraseology  and  Scottish  expressions, 
but  his  speech  was  strongly  tinged  with  the  Scot- 
tish accent.  His  voice  I  well  remember,  nor  was 
it  easy  to  forget  it ;  nothing  could  be  more  pleas- 
ing. It  was  full  and  it  was  calm,  but  it  had  a 
tone  of  heartiness  and  sincerity  which  I  hardly 
ever  knew  in  any  other.  He  was  a  person  above 
the  middle  size — his  features  were  strongly  mark- 
ed— his  forehead  was  high  and  open — the  expres- 
sion of  his  mouth  was  that  of  repose,  and  of 
sweetness  at  the  same  time.  *  *  The  only 
particulars  of  his  manners  and  person  which  I 
recollect,  are  his  cocked  hat,  which  he  always 
wore  even  in  the  country :  his  stately  gait,  par- 
ticularly in  a  walk  which  he  loved  to  frequent  in 
the  woods  at  Brougham,  where  I  was  never  but 
once  while  he  visited  there,  and  in  which  he  slow- 
ly recited  sometimes  Latin  verses,  sometimes 
Greek ;  a  very  slight  guttural  accent  in  his 
speech,  which  gave  it  a  particular  fulness  ;  and 
his  retaining  some  old-fashioned  modes  of  ad- 
dress, as  using  the  word  '  madam'  at  full  length  ; 
and,  when  he  drank  wine  with  any  woman,  add- 
ing, *  My  humble  service  to  you.'  When  in  the 
country  he  liked  to  be  left  entirely  to  himself  in 
the  morning,  either  to  read  or  to  walk,  or  to  drive 
about."— p.  316. 

We  cannot  now  encounter  any  of  Lord  Brough- 
am's "  Men  of  Science."  His  "  Cavendish"  is 
more  likely  to  please  the  French  Institute  than 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  :  we  believe  we 
must  examine  it  seriously  in  a  separate  article. 
The  Simson  is,  we  think,  the  best  of  this  class. 
The  Life  of  Black  has,  like  those  of  Hume  and 

l Robertson,  plentiful  marks  of  access  to  original 

:  sources  of  intelligence  :  and  that  of  Davy,  though 
short,  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  supplement, 
as  respects  personal  character  and  manners,  to 
the  two  elaborate  biographies  with  which  the 
world  is  already  familiar.     Lord  Brougham  knew 

I  Sir  Humphry  from  the  dawn  of  his  celebrity,  and 
saw  far  more  of  him,  as  a  member  of  the  most 
brilliant  society  in  London,  than  Dr.  Paris  or 
even  his  brother,  Dr.  Davy,  appears  to  have  done. 
In  our  opinion  his  lordship  speaks  too  slightingly 

•  of  Sir  Humphry's  verses — we  think  the  stanzas 

i  on  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  are  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  that  he  possessed  a  true  poetical  genius : 
so  thought  Scott,  Southey,  Coleridge  ; — and  we 
regret  the  more  to  find  Lord  Brougham  of  a  dif- 
ferent judgment  on  this  head,  because  the  present 
volume,  among  many  other  attractions,  includes 

;  some  excellent  specimens  of  versification  by  Lord 
Brougham    himself — translations    from   Voltaire. 

'  These  were  proper  recreations  for  the  marine 
villa  in  Provence,  (whence  he  dates  his  preface  :) 
some  other  matters  might  as  well  have  been  re- 
served for  the  well-stored  library  of  Brougham 
Hall — "  Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees." 


Repeal. — August;  1845. — I  emphatically  and  firmly 
proclaim,  without  danger  of  being  accused  of  any 
vaporing  or  deception,  that  I  have  arrived  at  all  but 
one  step  of  the  repeal  of  the  union,  and  that  I  have 
the  materials  in  my  hands  by  which  I  carried  other 
measures  to  carry  the  last  and  greatest — (Cheers.) 
No  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  sprung  up  as  Ire- 
land did,  in  commerce,  and  agriculture,  and  wealth, 


from  the  time  of  the  independence  of  her  own  par- 
liament in  '82,  until  the  baleful  measure  of  union 
was  forced  upon  us.  What  was  done  once  can  be 
done  again.  The  prosperity  that  followed  the  leg- 
islative independence  of  this  country  in  '82  will  fol- 
low the  legislative  independence  of  1846 — (great 
cheering — early  in  1846,  I  trust — (Continued  cheer- 
ing.) You  ought  to  live  for  '46 — (Cries  of  "  So  we 
will.")— O'Connell. 

Votes  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
matters  habitually  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the 
AthencBum.  On  the  minister  demanding  50,0007.  for 
the  expenses  of  communication  with  India,  by  way 
of  the  Red  Sea,  Mr.  Warburton  reminded  the  house 
that  this  sum,  as  well  as  another  of  99,000/.  for  com- 
munication between  India  and  China,  is  taken  from 
the  post-office  revenues,— a  fact  which  the  public 
should  bear  in  mind  in  estimating  those  revenues, 
and  the  financial  bearing  of  the  reduced-postage 
scheme.  Two  thousand  pounds  were  granted  for  stat- 
ues for  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  (during  the 
argument  on  which  a  question  was  raised,  but  not  an- 
swered on  authority,  whether  the  Protector  Cromwell 
was  formally  excluded  from  this  species  of  illustra- 
tion ;) — 75,000/.  for  public  education  in  Great  Britain, 
for  the  year  1845  ;  and  a  like  sum  for  the  National 
Education  Board  in  Ireland  (during  the  discussion  on 
which  latter  vote,  Sir  James  Graham  informed  Mr. 
Wyse  that  it  was  intended  to  establish  model-schools 
in  several  districts  of  Ireland  ;) — 4,911/.  for  the  School 
of  Design; — 7,380/.  for  the  Scotch  Universities; — 
2,100/.  for  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution ; — and 
42,400/.  for  the  expenses  of  the  British  Museum. 
Mr.  "Wyse,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  proposal, 
urged  on  ministers  the  propriety  of  enlarging  that 
Institution  for  the  reception  of  works  of  art ;  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  admitting  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
promised  that  it  should  have  the  best  consideration 
of  his  government  during  the  recess. 

An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Cause  of  the  Diurnal 
Oscillations  of  the  Barometer,  by  Graham  Hutchin- 
son, Esq. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of 
two  atmospheric  tides  and  ebbs  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  to.  account  for  them  by  a  the- 
ory founded  on  the  orbitual  and  rotatory  motions  of 
the  earth,  acting  in  opposition  to  each  other,  at  all 
periods  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  excepting  at  6 
o'clock,  a.  m.  and  p.  m.  It  appears  tolerably  certain, 
that  a  degree  of  constancy  prevails  in  the  periods  of 
the  day,  at  which  the  atmospheric  pressure  exerts 
its  maximum  and  minimum  power,  and  the  wave  of 
barometric  oscillation  certainly  assumes  a  tidal  char- 
acter. Although  the  author's  theory  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  a  satisfactory  one,  his  essay  con- 
tains much  valuable  and  curious  information.  The 
science  of  meteorology  is  receiving  increased  atten- 
tion from  all  classes  of  observers,  and  a  good  prac- 
tical essay  is  valuable  at  this  time,  and  as  such  we 
recommend  the  above.  The  aulhor's  examination 
of  many  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  connected 
with  the  atmospheric  pressure,  will  serve  to  direct 
particular  attention  to  the  important  facts  brought 
out  by  long  extended  series  of  observations,  such  as 
those  of  the  observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Toronto, 
which  have  lately  been  published  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Archaeographic  Commission,  attached  to  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  in  Russia,  is  engaged 
in  preparing  for  publication  two  important  works — 
"  A  Collection  of  Authentic  Unpublished  Documents 
relating  to  the  History  of  Western  Russia,"  and  "A 
Collection  of  Memoirs  on  the  Ancient  History  of 
Russia,  drawn  from  foreign  sources." 
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CHAPTER   V. 


Frank  Lawford  had  yet  a  third  sin  to  com- 
mit, and  that  was  his  marriage ;  but  a  peculiar 
event  led  to  that,  which  we  must  relate.  He 
was  walking  one  day  along  Harley  street,  when  a 
horse  in  a  private  little  carriage,  in  which  an  el- 
derly lady  was  seated,  took  fright,  and  almost 
immediately  dashed  it  to  pieces  against  some  im- 
pediment in  the  road.  The  lady  was  in  the  ut- 
most alarm  and  danger;  when  Frank,  without  a 
moment's  consideration  for  himself,  rushed  for- 
ward, and  bore  her  in  his  arms  to  a  place  of 
safety.  Every  one  admired  his  promptitude  and 
presence  of  mind.  The  old  lady  was  most  grate- 
ful ;  and,  giving  her  address,  begged  him  to  call 
upon  her.  This  led  to  an  intimate  acquaintance. 
She  unfolded  to  him  her  particular  circumstances  ; 
told  him  that  she  had  no  immediate  connexions  in 
the  world,  excepting  an  old  Scotch  cousin,  with 
whom,  as  a  child,  she  had  been  brought  up.  To 
him  she  had  left  the  bulk  of  her  property,  and  to 
his  children,  one  of  whom  was  a  missionary  in  the 
East  Indies  ;  another,  a  clergyman  in  Scotland  ; 
and  a  third,  a  daughter,  who  gained  her  living  as 
a  daily  governess.  The  father  and  daughter  lived 
in  London ;  but  a  misunderstanding  of  some 
years'  existence  kept  herself  and  them  apart. 
The  old  gentleman  was,  in  case  she  died  without 
a  will,  her  heir-at-law  ;  but  it  was  her  intention, 
she  said,  to  surprise  him  by  her  liberality.  She 
knew  him  very  well,  and  his  proud  spirit :  he 
would  not  come  near  her,  lest  he  should  seem  to 
be  courting  her  favor ;  but  she  would  be  his  and 
his  children's  benefactor  after  all.  But  there 
was  more  to  leave,  the  old  lady  went  on  to  say, 
than  what  she  meant  for  the  Macintyres :  she 
should  have  a  residuary  legatee,  and  perhaps — 
and  with  this  she  nodded  and  said,  that  Mr.  Frank 
would  never  have  reason  to  regret  having  risked 
himself  to  save  her.  There  was  something  very 
cordial  and  maternal  about  this  old  Mrs.  Vaughan  ; 
and,  in  reply  to  all  her  inquiries  respecting  his 
family  and  his  prospects,  he  frankly  told  all — 
that  he  was  disowned  by  his  family,  and  why. 
Mrs.  Vaughan  was  herself  a  radical  in  politics — 
Heaven  help  her  !  She  went  a  long  way  beyond 
Frank ;  advocated  universal  suffrage,  and  univer- 
sal equality  in  every  way,  for  rich  and  poor,  black 
and  white,  man  and  woman,  alike.  All  which 
was  good  and  right  as  a  principle ;  but  then, 
Mrs.  Vaughan  was  very  extreme  in  her  opinions 
for  all  that ;  thought  that  women  should  choose 
their  own  husbands  very  much  more  independent- 
ly than  they  now  did  ;  and  that  they  should  sit  in 
parliament  as  well  as  men.  It  was  on  these  sub- 
jects, she  said,  that  she  and  her  cousin  Macintyre 
had  quarrelled.  Frank  was  the  least  in  the 
world  startled  when  he  saw,  in  this  lady,  the  ex- 
aggerated reflex  of  his  own  opinions;  but  he 
nevertheless  made  her  a  present  of  a  handsomely 
bound  set  of  his  own  works,  which  she  very  care- 
fully read,  and  criticized  very  freely.  At  Mrs. 
Vaughan's,  Frank  met  a  certain  Mr.  Morgan,  an 
author  likewise  by  profession,  a  round-faced,  sal- 
low-complexioned  young  man,  of  very  obsequious 
and  deferential  manners  ;  but  whose  political  and 
general  opinions  much  more  accorded  with  the 
old  lady's,  than  his  own.  Frank  felt  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive dislike  to  Morgan  ;  Morgan's  ultra  no- 
tions seemed  to  create  a  reaction  in  his  mind  ;  and 
long,  and  often  very  warm,  were  the  arguments 
between  them  in  Mrs.  Vaughan's  presence,  where 


alone  he  met  Morgan,  and  to  please  and  flatter 
whom  Frank  suspected  these  opinions  to  be 
held. 

Like  old  Mr.  Macintyre,  Frank  felt  frequently 
a  sort  of  delicacy  in  going  uninvited  to  Mrs. 
Vaughan's,  lest  it  should  seem  to  be  for  selfish 
ends  ;  besides  which,  the  society  of  Morgan,  whom 
he  was  always  sure  to  meet  there,  was  extremely 
distasteful  to  him. 

One  day,  when  Frank  had  been  absent  a  whole 
month,  he  received  a  note  from  the  house-keeper, 
informing  him  that  Mrs.  Vaughan  was  very  ill 
and  wished  to  see  him.  He  found  her  evidently 
sinking-  fast :  she  was  still  sensible,  pressed  his 
hand,  reproached  him  for  his  long  absence,  and 
spoke  with  tears  of  her  gratitude.  Morgan  was 
not  there ;  and  with  a  feeling  of  self-reproach  for 
having  really  neglected  her — she  who  had  been  as 
a  mother  to  him  when  his  own  father  and  family 
had  cast  him  off — he  resolved,  during  the  rest  of 
her  life,  to  devote  himself  to  her.  He  stayed 
with  her  the  whole  day ;  read  prayers  to  her,  to 
which  she  was  too  weak  to  respond  ;  and  only 
left  her  at  night  on  the  assurance  of  the  physician 
that  he  saw  no  immediate  danger,  promising  to 
return  early  the  next  morning.  The  next  morn- 
ing when  he  returned  she  was  no  more. 

Her  death  affected  him  greatly,  much  more 
than  he  could  have  imagined.  He  was  invited  by 
her  executors  to  attend  her  funeral  and  be  present 
at  the  reading  of  her  will.  There  were  present, 
beside  himself,  the  executors,  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
Mr.  Macintyre  and  his  daughter.  Mr.  Macintyre 
was  an  old  man  ;  he  probably,  however,  looked 
older  than  he  really  was,  from  his  snow-white 
hair  and  a  degree  of  paralytic  weakness,  which 
had  given  a  bending  feebleness  to  his  whole  per- 
son. He  entered  the  room,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  his  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  perhaps  three- 
and-twenty,  whose  countenance  was  less  remark- 
able for  beauty  than  a  pensive,  earnest  expres- 
sion, which  told  that  sorrow  had  made  early  de- 
mands upon  a  mind  naturally  reflective. 

Miss  Macintyre  moved  slightly  but  courteously 
to  the  assembled  company,  and  then  occupied  her- 
self by  seating  her  father  in  the  large  cushioned 
chair  which  had  been  provided  for  him.  After 
he  was  seated,  the  old  gentleman  looked  round 
with  the  air  of  one  who  felt  himself  the  principal 
person  there.  He  had  already  acted  as  chief 
mourner ;  and  having  now  arranged  his  whole 
person  to  his  mind,  he  remarked  that  nothing, 
he  believed,  prevented  their  proceeding  to  busi- 
ness. 

There  seemed  some  little  hesitation  and  uncer- 
tainty among  the  executors,  every  one  of  whom 
saw  a  some  one  else  there  in  that  character  whom 
he  did  not  expect.  At  length,  however,  at  a  nod 
from  Mr.  Morgan,  which  Mr.  Macintyre  internally 
called  impertinent,  the  seals  were  broken  and  the 
reading  of  the  will  commenced.  Frank  glanced 
round  the  assembly  :  every  countenance  appeared 
calm  excepting  Morgan's,  which  was  deeply 
flushed,  and  the  quick,  restless  movement  of 
whose  eye  betokened  something  extraordinary. 
He  divined  how  it  was.  The  will  bore  date  but 
a  few  months  previously.  Three  thousand  pounds 
was  left  to  Mr.  Macintyre ;  considerable  sums  to 
various  charities  ;  her  large  edition  of  the  works 
of  Thomas  Paine,  and  her  Bayle's  Dictionary, 
bound  in  calf,  to  Frank  Lawford,  Esquire,  and 
the  whole  remainder  of  her  property,  real  and 
personal,   to    Joseph   Morgan,   Esquire,   subject 
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only  to  the  payment  of  a  few  stipulated  annu- 
ities. 

The  will  was  listened  to  with  apparent  pa- 
tience in  the  hope  of  some  codicil  or  other.  But 
no  !  codicil  there  was  none.  Joseph  Morgan  was 
residuary  legatee,  and  Frank  Lawford  had  a  few 
hooks. 

"  This  is  not  the  will !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Macin- 
tyre. 

"This  was  wo/  the  will  of  five  years  ago,  in 
which  I  was  an  executor!"  exclaimed  one  or 
two,  whose  names  as  executors  were  now 
omitted. 

"Tiiis  is  her  last  will  and  testament!"  said 
Mr.  Morgan,  with  an  ill-suppressed  exultation. 

Frank  Lawford  felt  now,  for  the  first  time,  that 
really,  after  all,  the  old  lady's  will  had  been 
a  matter  of  importance  to  him.  He  was  excited 
and  displeased  ;  he  felt  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
if  not  ill-used. 

"  Let  us  go  !"  said  Catherine  Macintyre  to  her 
father,  on  whom  she  feared  the  effects  of  this  un- 
looked-for testamentary  document. 

"  Three  thousand  pounds  only  !"  said  he,  with- 
out noticing  his  daughter;  "and  what  do  you 
suppose  the  residuary  legatee's  share  may  be — 
this  Morgan,  whom  nobody  knows  anything  about 
— what  will  he  get?"  asked  the  old  gentleman 
from  one  of  the  executors  under  the  former  will, 
and  who,  not  being  named  in  the  new  one,  had 
thus  lost  the  two  hundred  pounds  which  were  left 
to  each  executor  for  his  trouble,  and  thus  felt  him- 
self also  an  aggrieved  party. 

"  Not  much  under  twenty  thousand  pounds," 
replied  he,  "  when  all  the  annuities  are  reckoned 
out." 

Poor  Macintyre  swore  that  he  would  have  the 
will  set  aside ;  called  Morgan  a  knave  and  an 
artful  interloper  ;  and  a  scene  of  angry  contention 
began. 

"Let  us  go,  dearest  father,"  again  besought 
Catherine,  casting  at  the  same  moment  a  glance 
towards  Frank  Lawford,  as  if  asking  for  his  as- 
sistance. 

"  Who  are  you?"  asked  Mr.  Macintyre,  almost 
fiercely,  as  Frank  came  forward  and  politely 
offered  to  assist  the  old  gentleman  out. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Frank  Lawford,"  said  one  of  the 
disappointed  executors.  "  Till  within  these  six 
months  he  too  stood  very  well  in  Mrs.  Vaughan's 
will ;  and  now  the  very  mention  of  him  is  like  an 
insult." 

"Do  me  the  favor,  Mr.  Frank  Lawford,"  said 
Mr.  Macintyre,  "  to  see  my  daughter  to  the  coach, 
which  is  at  the  door.  I  must  know  more  about 
this  iniquitous  will ;  but  this  is  no  place  for  her." 

Catherine  prayed  him  to  return  with  her  ;  but 
he  was  already  in  fierce  contention  with  Morgan. 

"I  will  remain  with  your  father,"  said  Frank, 
handing  her  into  the  coach.  "I  will  not  leave 
him  ;  and  with  your  permission  I  will  accompany 
him  home." 

From  this  day  the  fates  of  Catherine  and  Law- 
ford were  bound  together. 

As  Catherine  had  feared,  Mrs.  Vaughan's  un- 
satisfactory will  greatly  affected  her  father.  From 
that  time  he  never  was  well  ;  and  before  he  came 
into  possession  of  the  bequest  which  she  had  made 
him,  he  was  beyond  the  power  of  enjoying  it,  had 
it  been  ten  times  the  amount. — He  was  gone 
where  the  want  of  money  can  never  give  pain,  nor 
the  possession  of  it  pleasure. 

In  process  of  time  news  went  to  the  Lawfords 


of  Lawford,  that  Frank  was  married  to  a  poor 
Scotch  girl,  without  even  family  or  wealthy  con- 
nexions to  recommend  her.  But  by  this  time 
Frank's  actions  had  ceased  to  surprise  the  family  ; 
"  and  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Colville,  "  this  last  act  has 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  former  extraordinary 
conduct.  Had  Frank,"  argued  she,  "  distin- 
guished himself  by  marriage,  other  things,  in 
course  of  time,  might  have  been  passed  over ;  but 
a  false  step  in  marriage  leaves  nothing  to  be  re- 
paired !" 

The  father  revised  his  will,  leaving  merely  a 
small  annuity  to  Frank,  much  less  than  to  poor 
Adolphus,  who  had  now  sunk  into  a  state  of  imbe- 
cility ;  and  then,  in  the  full  belief  that  all  his 
earthly  duties  had  been  thoroughly  performed,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  went  down  to  the  grave  of 
his  fathers.  Frank  was  out  of  England  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  and  thus  had  no  oppor 
tunity  of  craving  his  father's  blessing,  even  if  the 
old  loan  would  have  given  it.  He,  however,  had 
so  long  been  used  to  disappointment  and  trial,  that 
let  it  come  how  and  when  it  would,  he  was  found, 
like  the  true  soldier  on  watch,  ready  to  meet  the 
enemy.  A  happy  man  nevertheless,  whether  for- 
tune smiled  or  frowned,  was  Frank  Lawford  ;  for 
his  sound  mind,  and  his  sound  heart,  and  the  love 
that  surrounded  him,  as  with  an  atmosphere  of 
heaven,  made  his  life  a  perpetual  rejoicing.  His 
literary  career  had  also  been  a  bright  one.  He 
had  taken  a  high  and  sure  place  among  the  noblest 
minds  of  his  country.  Those  great  truths,  of 
which  at  first  he  had  been,  as  it  were,  the  solitary 
apostle,  advanced,  and,  advocated  by  his  eloquent 
pen,  had  now  rooted  themselves  into  the  great 
national  heart,  as  a  part  of  its  own  vitality.  For 
all  this,  his  had  been  an  arduous  and  anxious  life  ; 
and  at  fifty-seven  all  the  provision  that  he  had  been 
able  to  make  for  his  family,  was  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  for  which  his  own  life  was  in- 
sured. In  a  worldly  point  of  view,  rich  stock- 
brokers, and  bankers,  and  holders  of  railway 
shares,  would  have  said,  that  he  had  provided 
wretchedly  for  his  family.  Sad  thoughts  of  the 
same  kind  often  clouded  his  own  mind  ;  but  then, 
in  those  dark  moments,  neither  he  nor  those  fat 
money-bags  took  into  account,  that  Frank  Law- 
ford would  leave  to  his  children  what  money 
alone  would  never  purchase — fine  education,  the 
noblest  principles,  and  his  own  unblemished  name. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

But  let  us  now  take  a  peep  into  that  happy  home 
at  Kensington,  which  for  so  many  years  he  had 
called  his  own. 

It  was  Christmas  day.  Thousands  of  homes 
were  prepared  in  London  for  that  day's  festivity. 
The  rich  feasted  the  rich,  the  great  feasted  the 
great,  and  the  noble  the  noble.  There  was  a  din- 
ner-party also  that  day  at  Frank  Lawford's,  and 
the  whole  house  had  a  look  of  festivity.  Agnes, 
and  her  young  brothers,  had  decorated  the  walls 
with  evergreens  ;  sprigs  of  holly,  with  their  clus- 
tering berries,  peeped  out  from  above  the  heavy 
frame  of  their  father's  portrait,  that  beautiful  por- 
trait painted  by  Phillips  in  his  best  manner ;  a 
wreath  of  bay  encircled  the  noble  brow  of  his 
marble  bust,  which  Chantrey,  out  of  love  to  the 
author,  had  presented  to  his  wife,  and  which  stood 
among  his  books — those  household  gods  of  his,  in 
his  library.  But  it  was  in  the  dining-room  that 
there  was  most  show  of  festivity  ;  a  garland  of 
evergreen  wreathed  the  chandelier,  and   at   four 
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o'clock  the  window  curtains  were  drawn,  and  the 
lamps  lighted,  and  the  side-board  shone  out  with 
its  glass,  and  plate,  and  verdant  evergreens.  The 
table  was  spread  for  twelve  ;  five  individuals  com- 
posed the  family ;  the  father  and  mother,  Agnes 
the  only  daughter,  and  the  two  boys,  Arthur  a  tall 
manly  fellow,  who  looked  fit  to  combat  with  the 
whole  world,  and  little  Harry  as  he  was  called, 
more  as  a  term  of  endearment,  than  because  of  his 
size.  Harry  was  turned  eleven,  slender  in  form, 
and  timid  in  temper,  gentle  as  a  girl,  and  with  a 
soft  and  delicate  complexion,  and  beautiful  wavy 
hair  of  a  golden  brown,  which  gave  an  expression 
of  tender  beauty  to  his  whole  person.  He  might 
have  been  justly  painted  as  a  St.  John  in  child- 
hood, and  his  character  corresponded  with  that  of 
the  beloved  apostle. 

These  were  the  family  ;  the  expected  guests 
were  seven.  An  excellent  smell  of  capitally 
cooked  viands  came  up  from  the  kitchen  ;  the  wine 
was  decanted  ;  Mr.  Frank  Lawford  had  done  it 
with  his  own  hands,  and  very  good  wine  it  was  ; 
excellent  port  and  sherry — none  other ;  and  such 
as  he  would  have  given  to  the  best  lord  in  the 
land.  The  family  'awaited  their  guests  in  the 
dining-room,  and  punctually  as  the  clock  struck 
four  the  dinner  was  served,  and  at  that  moment 
the  back-gate  bell  rang,  not  the  front  bell,  and 
little  Harry  exclaimed  joyfully  that  they  were 
come  !  In  they  came,  the  welcome  guests  !  and 
were  received  at  the  dining-room  door  as  they 
came  in,  and  then  conducted  to  their  seats. 

"  Ay,  bless  you,  madam,  how  good  it  is  of  you 
to  do  so  much  for  a  poor  body  like  me,"  said  the 
clean,  white-haired  old  man,  with  the  spare  form, 
and  the  friendly  eye,  whom  Mrs.  Lawford  placed 
at  her  right  hand. 

"  God  bless  you,  sir  ;  and  a  merry  Christmas, 
and  a  happy  new  year,"  said  the  half-blind,  elderly 
needlewoman,  whom  Mr.  Lawford  placed  in  the 
similar  seat  by  him. 

"  Take  the  seat  near  the  fire,  Mrs.  Collins," 
said  Mrs.  Lawford,  to  an  emaciated  and  half- 
famished-looking  young  woman,  in  poor  but  decent 
mourning,  with  an  anxious  countenance,  who  led 
by  the  hand  a  pale  but  intelligent-looking  boy, — 
"  you  will  find  that  seat  warm,  and  Johnny  will 
sit  beside  you." 

With  a  blush  that  crimsoned  her  melancholy 
face,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye,  she  took  the  offered 
seat,  appreciating  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  giv- 
ing her  and  the  boy  those  seats,  for  they  two  were 
the  worst  clad  in  the  whole  company,  and  were 
thus  chilled  to  the  bone. 

"  Here  is  a  seat  for  you,"  said  Agnes,  leading 
up  an  old  man,  a  sort  of  Trotty  Veck,  in  his  Sun- 
day clothes,  and  with  a  little  cheerful  face,  all 
smiles  and  courtesy,  like  a  sunshiny  winter's  day 
— "  here  's  a  seat  for  you  on  my  side  the  table," 
said  she,  placing  him  opposite  the  dejected  young 
widow. 

Five  guests  were  seated,  when  the  two  last 
entered,  and  were  cordially  welcomed  by  all  pre- 
sent. The  dress  and  appearance  of  these  last 
comers  indicated  much  more  of  comfort  in  home 
and  circumstances  than  was  apparent  in  that  of  the 
others.  The  one  was  a  man  about  fifty,  of  rather 
a  severe  countenance,  but  with,  as  phrenologists 
would  say,  striking  intellectual  developments. 
His  strong  iron-gray  hair  was  cut  in  a  precise 
fashion,  and  turned  back  from  his  forehead  ;  his 
deep-set  gray  eye,  which  seemed  to  penetrate  with 
a  stoical  coldness  whatever  met  its  glance,  looked 


out  from  under  a  pair  of  thick  shaggy  eyebrows  : 
there  was,  however,  an  expression  of  earnestness 
and  heart  about  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  which 
somewhat  neutralized  the  stern  severity  of  its 
upper  features  The  whole  head  and  face  indi- 
cated a  character  in  which  two  opposite  natures 
prevailed,  and  left  the  beholder  in  doubt  as  to 
which  would  be  the  dominant  one.  His  dress  was 
that  of  a  well-to-do  artisan.  A  well-worn,  yet  not 
by  any  means  a  thread-bare  suit,  showed  that  he 
was  one  that  required  its  duty  from  everything 
that  belonged  to  him.  He  looked  like  a  man  who 
had  money  for  a  new  suit  when  it  was  needed,  but 
who  would  not  buy  one  until  then.  With  him 
there  entered  the  room — not  leaning  on  his  arm, 
although  she  looked  as  if  she  knew  that  to  be  the 
mode  in  genteel  society — a  young  girl  of  perhaps 
twenty,  his  daughter,  and  the  apple  of  his  eye, 
whose  trim  and  elegant  figure  gave  to  her  other- 
wise plain  attire  a  rather  modish  and — if  one  may 
be  allowed  the  word  with  reference  to  a  poor  girl 
— a  distingue,  air.  Her  countenance  was  soft  and 
remarkably  pleasing  ;  her  fine  black  hair  as  smooth 
and  glossy  as  silk  ;  and  the  distinct  pencilling  of 
her  exquisite  eyebrows,  which  in  color  exactly 
resembled  her  hair,  accorded  beautifully  with  a 
rich  and  peachlike  complexion.  The  eyes,  of  a 
deep  violet  color,  had  a  laughing  and  rather 
coquettish  expression,  to  which  a  little  rosy  mouth, 
with  its  curved  and  pouting  lips,  had  been  made  to 
match.  At  the  back  of  her  head,  as  if  with  the 
design  of  concealing  as  little  of  her  fine  hair  as 
possible,  was  set  a  jaunty  little  cap,  modestly,  but 
tastily  trimmed  with  pink  ribbons.  Her  dress  was 
black  French  merino,  made  tight  to  the  bust,  and 
up  to  the  throat,  where  it  was  relieved  by  a  very 
small,  white,  fine  linen  collar.  She  looked,  but 
for  a  certain  bashfulness,  or  rather  the  air  of  one 
not  quite  at  her  ease,  like  a  young  gentlewoman 
in  her  morning-dress.  These  two  were  William 
Jeffkins  and  his  daughter  Fanny.  Fanny  had 
now  been  in  service  in  the  country  for  six  months, 
and  this  was  her  first  visit  to  her  father. 

Jeffkins  and  his  daughter  were  evidently,  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view  at  least,  the  most  respecta- 
ble of  all  the  guests,  and  accordingly  were  received 
by  them  all  with  bows  and  politeness.  Every  one 
would  have  given  up  their  seats  to  them,  more 
especially  the  merry  old  man  who  sat  by  Agnes 
and  the  half-blind  old  needlewoman.  But  the  Jeff- 
kins' places  had  been  appointed  beforehand,  and 
so  the  dinner  commenced. 

Such  was  a  specimen  of  a  Christmas  dinner 
party  at  Frank  Lawford 's  ;  and  never  could  there 
be  more  joyous  or  more  delighted  guests,  or  more 
gratified  hosts.  It  would  have  been  a  very  con- 
vincing argument  against  any  despiser  or  con- 
demner  of  the  poor  to  have  witnessed  the  polite- 
ness of  these  poor  people  one  towards  another. 
The  old  man,  to  whom  a  good  dinner  made  an  era 
in  his  life,  and  who  at  eighty  could  count  up  every 
good  dinner  he  had  ever  eaten,  begged  that  "  this 
lady"  or  "  that  gentleman"  might  be  served  be- 
fore him — he  was  in  no  hurry  ;  and  the  merry  old 
man,  with  his  white  hair  and  his  stiff  joints,  apolo- 
gized to  his  neighbor  right  and  left  for  beginning 
to  eat  before  the  whole  company  was  served.  It 
would  have  done  anybody's  heart  good  to  have 
seen  that  humble  company,  in  their  pool  but 
decent  apparel,  sitting  at  that  good  man's  table  as 
equals  with  him  and  his  family,  for  that  one  day  at 
least. 

It  was  Frank   Lawford's  opinion,  that  if  we 
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would  really  raise  and  improve  the  moral  condition 
of  the  poor,  nay,  even  the  apparently  depraved, 
those  in  the  classes  above  them,  those  better  in- 
structed than  they,  must  treat  them  as  brethren 
and  sisters.  Only  let  the  poor  feel,  that  we  con- 
sider them  as  children  of  the  same  great  Father  in 
Heaven,  not  in  word,  but  in  deed,  and  we  shall 
obtain  unbounded  influence  over  them.  People 
argued  with  him,  that  this  was  true  only  as  re- 
garded particular  individuals ;  but  that  the  lower 
classes,  generally,  were  too  depraved  and  rude  for 
any  friendly  or  intimate  intercourse  to  exist  be- 
tween them  and  the  refined  and  pure:  that  law, 
and  the  terrors  of  law  alone,  must  keep  the  poor 
in  order.  His  own  experience  proved,  that  this 
was  not  so  true  as  is  generally  believed  ;  he  knew 
that  the  kindness  and  the  friendly  countenance  of 
a  respectable  man  may  reform  even  those  whom 
law  and  its  penalties  would  drag  down  to  perdi- 
tion. These  his  poor  guests,  his  humble  friends, 
some  of  them  of  many  years'  standing,  had  been 
raised,  by  his  Christian  love  and  goodness,  from 
misery  and  depravity,  either  in  themselves  or  those 
with  whom  they  were  connected.  They  remem- 
bered him  in  their  prayers ;  he  was  their  friend 
and  counsellor  in  all  their  troubles,  and  the  poor 
have  many.  He  had  assisted  them,  not  so  much 
by  money,  as  by  instilling  hope  into  hopeless 
breasts ;  by  creating  a  motive  for  amended  lives  ; 
by  inducing  them  to  save  something,  if  it  were  but 
a  shilling — for  a  man  is  twice  a  man  when  he  can 
call  something  his  own,  if  it  be  no  more  than  a 
three-legged  stool.  Other  friends  of  this  class  he 
had  also  besides  these  seven  guests,  in  the  same 
class  of  society,  but  they  were  not  here  ;  some, 
through  his  means,  had  emigrated  to  America, 
and  cheered  his  heart  with  pleasant  news  of  their 
growing  prosperity ;  some  were  in  Africa ;  and 
one — let  not  the  rigidly  righteous  exclaim  in  hor- 
ror— among  the  convicts  in  South  Australia.  Yes, 
and  for  that  man,  his  heart  had  bled  as  for  a 
brother.  The  man  was  of  a  weak  yielding  nature, 
and  had  been  beguiled  into  crime  ;  and  the  re- 
membrance of  Frank  Lawford's  pity  and  forgive- 
ness would  work  a  surer  reform  in  him  than  his 
seven  years'  exile.  Such  were  the  every-day 
acts  of  this  good  man's  Christian  benevolence  ; 
they  were  seen  and  blessed  by  the  angels  of  God, 
rather  than  trumpeted  among  men. 

Of  all  his  humble  friends,  Frank  Lawford  was 
most  attached  to  JefFkins ;  their  acquaintance 
commenced  fifteen  years  before,  and  not  under  the 
most  promising  circumstances.  Mr.  Lawford  was 
passing,  one  summer  Saturday  afternoon,  down  a 
wretched  street  in  the  neighborhood  of  Spitals- 
fields,  where  he  saw  a  crowd  gathered  round  a 
drunken  woman,  whose  clothes  were  almost  torn 
from  her  back,  and  whose  face  was  bleeding  from 
a  deep  gash,  which  had  been  caused  by  her  fall- 
ing on  some  iron  railing.  She  was  still  young  ; 
and  a  little  girl  of  about  five  or  six  years  old,  for- 
lorn and  ragged  as  her  mother,  stood  crying  beside 
her.  It  was  a  melancholy  spectacle.  The  crowd 
around  was  filled  with  a  mingled  sentiment  of 
pity  and  disgust.  Mr.  Lawford  inquired  who  she 
was;  and  at  length  ascertained  that  her  home  was 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  police  came  in  and  as- 
sisted her  away  ;  and  Mr.  Lawford  followed,  im- 
pelled by  the  deepest  pity.  Nothing  could  be 
more  miserable  than  the  home  to  which  she  was 
taken  ;  her  husband,  who  appeared  like  herself  in- 
toxicated, though  not  to  the  same  extent,  received 
her  with  the  most  bitter  curses. 


From  this  unpromising  beginning  the  most  for- 
tunate results  for  the  husband  and  child  followed. 
Lawford  soon  discovered  him  to  be  one  of  those 
whom  an  unhappy  marriage  had  dragged  down 
into  the  cruelest  misery.  The  wife  soon  died, 
but  not  without  a  little  gleam  of  better  feeling 
brightening,  like  the  ray  of  a  winter's  sunset,  the 
heart  of  herself  and  her  husband.  The  wintry 
day  was  over ;  and  the  morning  dawned  which 
ushered  in,  as  it  were,  a  more  vernal  season,  of 
which  it  might  truly  be  said,  that  Mr.  Lawford 
was  the  sun.  A  sunbeam  of  hope  had  burst  into 
his  formerly  joyless  heart  and  home  ;  life  seemed 
worth  enjoying,  but  that  quite  in  another  way  than 
he  had  hitherto  called  pleasure.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  naturally  good  understanding ;  he  became  a 
reader,  and  a  thinker  also ;  and  being  permitted  to 
consider  Mr.  Lawford  not  only  his  adviser  but  his 
friend,  he  felt  himself  raised  in  the  social  scale  ; 
he  had  become  emphatically  a  man.  From  thai 
time  he  was  sober  and  industrious;  and,  being  a 
clever  workman,  was  able  to  save  money.  One 
master-fault,  however,  he  had,  which  Mr.  Law- 
ford in  vain  combated  ;  this  was  that  natural  se- 
verity of  character  of  which  we  before  spoke,  and 
which,  whilst  it  made  him  severe  in  his  judgment 
on  himself,  left  him  wanting  in  charity  and  for- 
bearance towards  others.  In  particular  was  he 
severe  in  his  judgment  of  women  ;  the  errors  of 
his  wife  stood  blackly  before  him,  and  only  for- 
given to  her  through  her  death.  The  beauty  of 
his  daughter,  and  her  natural  gaiety  of  character, 
excited  in  him  nothing  but  fear  and  foreboding. 
He  believed  that  he  had  done  well  in  sending  her 
into  service  into  the  country  ;  and  when  she  was 
away  from  him,  he  thought  of  her  with  nothing 
but  pride  and  affection.  Poor  JefFkins !  and  she 
was  now  come  back  to  him  for  a  few  days  of 
Christmas  holiday;  and  again  he  trembled,  and 
was  uneasy  for  her.  "  She 's  the  lamb  of  my 
bosom — she  's  the  joy  of  my  life  ;  and  if  evil  hap- 
pen to  her,  it  will  be  the  death  of  me,"  said  he,  in 
his  heart,  many  a  time,  as  he  saw  her  light  figure 
crossing  the  house  floor,  or  heard  her  singing  over 
some  little  fire-side  duty. 

Such  were  JefFkins  and  his  daughter.  But  the 
dinner  is  now  over  ;  and  the  poor  guests  blessed 
God,  and  their  good  hosts,  for  a  dinner  which  had 
"  strengthened,  as  it  were,  the  very  marrow  of 
their  bones  ;"  pity  only,  thought  good  Mrs.  Law- 
ford with  a  sigh,  that  we  can  afford  you  such  a 
dinner  but  once  a  year.  And  now,  while  they  are 
left  to  a  little  comfortable  gossip  among  themselves, 
over  the  dining-room  fire,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Law- 
ford are  together  in  the  library,  before  tea  again 
assembled  them,  we  will  hear  what  information 
Agnes  has  gained  from  her  humble  friend,  Fanny 
JefFkins,  of  her  new  life  in  service. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Agnes,"  said  she,  in  the  tone  of 
one  not  intending  to  take  advice,  "it  is  all  very 
true  what  you  say  about  stopping  in  one  place,  and 
living  with  such  a  quiet,  respectable  family  as  the 
dean's ;  but  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  leave, 
and  then,  as  I  said  before,  old  Mrs.  Colville,  the 
late  archdeacon's  lady,  your  own  aunt,  Miss  Ag- 
nes, who  now  lives  at  Lawford  with  your  uncle, 
let  me  know  through  her  woman  that  she  would 
get  me  a  place  ;  she  took  a  deal  of  notice  of  me 
when  she  was  staying  at  the  deanery." 

"  I  have  heard  a  deal  about  my  aunt  Colville 
from  papa,"  said  Agnes. 

"Yes,  Miss,  I  dare  say,"  continued  Fanny; 
"  she  is  a  very  nice  lady  ;  and  her  woman  Mrs. 
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Sykes  told  me,  that  if  ever  I  left  my  present  place, 
I  might  have  a  situation  as  upper  nurse  maid  at 
her  lady's  niece's  at  Lawford  rectory,  and  that  is 
all  among  your  own  relations,  Miss  Agnes,  and  is 
just  what  I  should  like.  I  should  live  with  the 
vector's  lady,  and  have  better  wages  than  at  the 
deanery." 

"The  rector's  lady!"  questioned  Agnes; 
"  how  can  that  be1?" 

"  O,  yes,  Miss  Agnes,"  continued  Fanny,  who 
seemed  perfectly  informed  on  the  subject,  "Miss 
Lawford,  the  squire's  oldest  daughter,  old  Mrs. 
Colville's  niece,  married  the  present  rector — the 
son  of  the  late  rector,  and  brother,  only  a  great 
many  years  younger,  to  Archdeacon  Colville." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Agnes,  "you  are  right;  I 
recollect  we  heard  of  the  marriage  ;  she  is  niece, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  sister-in-iaw  to  my  aunt 
Colville.  But,  Fanny,"  continued  she,  "  I  must 
candidly  tell  you  that  I  think  my  aunt  did  not  act 
right  in  inducing  you  to  leave  your  present  situa- 
tion." 

"  She  did  not  induce  me,"  said  Fanny,  crim- 
soning very  deeply,  "  but  it  is  very  dull  at  the 
deanery  ;  the  servants  are  all  old,  and  there  is 
very  little  company  kept — only  just  once  or  twice 
a  year  a  great  party  ;  and  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  leave  ;  and  so  I  told  Mrs.  Sykes,  Mrs. 
Colville's  maid,  and  what  she  did  is  no  more  than 
one  friend  might  do  for  another." 

"  But  my  aunt  Colville  is  a  very  severe  and  ex- 
act woman,"  said  Agnes;  "  you  would  be  kept 
in  strict  order  if  you  lived  with  her." 

"  But,"  said  Fanny,  "I  am  to  live  with  Mrs. 
Sam  Colville  at  the  rectory.  I  saw  her  at  the 
dean's  party,  and  Miss  Ada,  her  unmarried  sister, 
the  most  beautiful  young  lady  in  the  world  !" 

"  Is,  then,  my  cousin  Ada  so  beautiful?"  asked 
Agnes  with  cordial  interest,  and  eager  to  hear  some- 
thing of  those  relations  of  whom  she  knew  nothing. 
"  She  is  the  handsomest  young  lady  I  ever 
saw,"  returned  Fanny  with  enthusiasm;  "I 
helped  her  to  dress  hecause  she  did  not  hring  her 
maid,  and  she  stayed  all  night.  She  was  dressed 
in  pale  pink  brocaded  silk,  and  wore  a  tiara  of 
pearls.  Everybody  said  how  beautiful  she  was ; 
and  there  was  her  brother  Mr.  Edward,  too,  in 
his  uniform  ;  he  was  just  then  going  out  to  the 

East  Indies,  and "     Fanny  paused,  a  peculiar 

expression  passed  over  her  face,  and  then  she  con- 
tinued, "They  are  a  very  nice  family,  Miss  Ag- 
nes, and  I  am  sure  that  at  Mrs.  Sam  Colville's  I 
shall  find  myself  very  happy." 

"If  you  must  leave  the  deanery,"  suggested 
Agnes. 

"I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  leave,"  said 
Fanny,  decidedly,  "  and  so  I  let  Mrs.  Sam  know  ; 
and  to  tell  you  the  real  truth,  Miss  Agnes,  I  am 
not  going  back  to  the  deanery  but  to  Lawford  at 
once,  and  that  next  week." 

"  I  see  you  had  made  up  your  mind  long  ago," 
said  Agnes,  smiling. 

"  Why,  Miss  Agnes,  you  see,"  returned  Fanny, 
anxious  to  win  her  auditor  to  her  plans,  "  it  will 
seem  like  living  at  home,  to  live  among  your  rela- 
tions ;  and  Mrs.  Sam  is  an  excellent  lady,  and  I 
know  that  I  shall  be  very  comfortable  at  the  rec- 
tory. I  shall  have  better  wages  than  at  the  dean- 
ery, and  my  meals  with  the  children ;  and  I  am 
told  that  they  are  such  sweet  children,  and  I  al- 
ways was  so  fond  of  children,  and  there  is  a  maid 
to  wait  on  the  nursery.  It  's  quite  an  upper  sort 
of  place,  Miss  Agnes;  and  then  old  Mrs.  Colville 


seems  such  a  very  clever,  nice  lady "     Fanny 

paused,  and  again  Agnes  smiled,  remembering  the 
picture  her  father  had  so  often  drawn  of  his  sister 
Camilla. 

Poor  Fanny  Jeffkins  !  She  deceived  Agnes, 
she  deceived  her  father,  perhaps,  also,  she  de- 
ceived herself  as  to  the  true  motives  for  leaving 
the  quiet  old  deanery  to  go  and  live  at  Lawford, 
to  take  care  of  Mrs.  Sam's  children.  And  why, 
in  speaking  of  her  new  situation,  and  describing 
the  various  members  who  composed  the  family  at 
the  rectory  and  the  hall,  did  she  not  mention, 
either  to  her  father  or  to  Agnes,  Tom  Lawford, 
the  squire's  eldest  son,  the  brother  of  the  beauti- 
ful Ada,  and  of  that  Mrs.  Sam  Colville,  for  whose 
children  she  seemed  to  have  conceived  so  much 
affection  1  Poor  Fanny !  She  thought  of  her 
own  beauty,  she  thought  how  she  had  been  kindly 
noticed,  and  in  part  educated  by  Mr.  Frank  Law- 
ford and  his  family.  Poor  girl  !  Vanity,  and  am- 
bition, and  the  weakness  of  a  tender  and  trusting 
heart,  had  made  her  listen  to  false  and  cruel  flat- 
teries,* and  to  foster  fond  and  false  hopes.  If  he 
were  to  marry  me,  thought  she  a  thousand  times, 
his  family  might  forgive  him.  Old  Mrs.  Colville 
took  a  fancy  to  me  directly.  Mr.  Frank  Lawford 
and  his  family  have  always  been  my  friends. 
Such  things  have  been  before  now  ;  and,  oh 
Heavens !  if  I  should  ever  be  Tom  Lawford's 
wife ! 

The  Christmas  day  was  at  an  end.  The  hum- 
ble guests  returned  to  their  own  homes,  blessing 
God  that  there  were  those  who  were  not  ashamed 
of  the  poor.  The  dejected  hearts  of  poor  Mrs. 
Collins  and  her  little  son  imbibed  from  that  even- 
ing a  ray  of  consolation  that  gladdened  and  com- 
forted their  after  lives.  Jeffkins  and  his  daughter 
went  home  also  ;  but  Fanny  kept  from  her  father, 
even  more  guardedly  than  she  had  done  from 
Agnes,  any  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  her 
feelings. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  next  Christmas-day's  dinner  at  Frank 
Lawford's  was  not  as  cheerful  as  the  last.  Nei- 
ther Jeffkins  nor  his  daughter  were  there,  and  the 
cause  of  their  absence  saddened  the  whole  party. 
Yet  their  names  were  not  mentioned  until  the 
guests  after  dinner  were  left,  as  was  customary, 
to  have  a  little  gossip  among  themselves  before 
tea. 

"  Ay,  Lord  help  us,  what  a  thing  this  is  about 
Jeffkins  and  his  daughter,"  said  the  white-haired 
old  man,  with  a  friendly  smile  ;  "  what  did  you 
hear,  Mrs.  Bennet?" 

Mrs.  Bennet,  the  half-blind  old  needle-wcman, 
said  that  she  had  heard  nothing  but  what  Mrs. 
Collins  had  told  her. 

All  looked  to  Mrs.  Collins,  who  immediately, 
drawing  her  chair  more  closely  into  the  circle, 
began  for  general  edification. 

"Why,  you  see,"  said  she,  "as  Mr.  Jeffkins 
has  taken  Johnny  'prentice,  I  go  there  now  and 
then  ;  and  he,  poor  man,  felt  it  now  and  then  a . 
sort  of  relief  to  open  his  heart  to  me ;  and  yet  he; 
is  naturally  a  very  close  man,  and  most  of  what  I 
do  know  I  know  only  through  putting  one  thing  to  i 
another.     Poor  Jeffkins !  he  thought  that  Fanny  ■ 
was  out  of  all  danger  living  at  a  clergyman's,  and! 
in  the  country  :  and  oh  !  he  was  so  fond  of  her,  and '! 
so  proud  of  her,  though  he  is  a  man  that  does  not 
show  his  feelings.     Well,  all  at  once  the   new*- 
came  that  Fanny  had  left  her  service,  and  nobody 
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could  tell  where  she  was.  He  set  off  in  a  hurry  to 
Lawford  rectory,  hut  got  no  satisfaction.  She  had 
given  a  regular  month's  warning,  at  the  end  of  a 
quarter,  when  her  wages  were  paid,  and  they  were 
sorry  to  part  with  her ;  but  go  she  would,  and  she 
did  not  even  wait  to  the  end  of  the  month.  I  never 
saw  a  poor  man  so  cut  up  in  my  life  as  was  Jeffkins  ; 
for  he  is  a  proud  man,  and  he  knew  that  this  set- 
ting off  in  that  way  could  lead  to  no  good.  He 
advertised  her,  but  he  got  no  answer  ;  and  all  this 
time  he  was  as  still  about  it,  and  said  nothing  to 
anybody.  But  my  Johnny,  whose  bed  stood  in  a 
sort  of  closet  within  his  chamber,  said  what  nights 
he  used  to  pass  !  how  he  lay  tossing  and  groaning 
for  hours,  and  then  he  would  get  up  and  pray  till 
the  very  sweat  dropped  from  off  him  ;  and  some- 
times he  'd  curse  just  as  violently,  and  threaten 
what  he  would  do — for  he  's  a  stern,  savage-tem- 
pered man  when  he  's  angry,  is  Jeffkins  !  He  got 
no  answer,  however,  to  his  advertisements,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Lawford,  I  believe,  wrote  to  his  rela- 
tions at  Lawford,  but  nothing  came  out.  At  last, 
one  day  a  letter  came  without  a  name,  to  say,  that 
if  he  would  forgive  her,  she  would  come  back. 
He  promised  he  would  ;  and  come  back  she  did 
one  evening  at  dusk  hour.  I  knew  nothing  of 
this  at  the  time,  or  it  should  have  turned  out  differ- 
ently to  what  it  did ;  for  I  would  have  taken  her 
home  to  me  and  have  befriended  her.  What 
Jeffkins  really  expected  I  know  not — he  had  no 
right  to  have  expected  anything  but  what  he 
found.  But  when  he  saw  her  condition  he  would 
not  forgive  her ;  and  God  knows  what  might  have 
happened  if  it  had  not  been  for  our  Johnny.  And, 
hard-hearted  unnatural  father  that  he  was,  he 
turned  her  out  of  doors  again,  and  bade  her  go  to 
the  workhouse,  and  give  birth  to  her  child  there. 
It 's  my  opinion,  however,  that  he  never  really 
meant  so  bad  by  her.  But  she  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  went,  not  to  any  workhouse — God 
knows  where  she  went — and  that 's  two  months 
since.  Jeffkins  soon  repented  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  now  he  would  give  his  life  to  gain 
tidings  of  her  or  the  child.  He  's  a  complete 
wreck  ;  neither  eats  nor  sleeps,  but  goes  moping 
about  like  a  melancholy  man.  He  's  punished  for 
his  hard-heartedness,  and  God  knows  what  has 
become  of  her !" 

"  God  help  her!"  sighed  the  half-blind  needle- 
woman. 

"  God  help  us  all,  for  poor  weak  creturs,"  said 
the  white-haired  old  man,  with  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks. 

"  Her  body  will  be  turning  up,  some  of  these 
days,"  said  Mrs.  Collins  ;  "  for  it  's  my  opinion 
that  she  has  made  away  with  herself." 

"God  help  her!"  again  sighed  the  needle- 
woman. 

On  his  fifty-seventh  birthday,  Frank  Lawford 
gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  a  work  which  had 
occupied  him  for  two  or  three  years.  It  was  a 
work  into  which  he  had  put  his  whole  soul,  and 
which  he  believed  would  be  his  best  gift  to  poster- 
ity. 

"  Now,  Agnes,  my  child,"  said  he  to  his  daugh- 
ter, after  dinner,  "  I  must  read  you  the  last  chap- 
ter of  my  book."  He  said  this  with  a  remarkably 
affectionate  tenderness  of  voice,  and,  as  his  daugh- 
ter looked  into  his  face,  she  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears.  She  remembered  that  this 
was  his  birthday,  his  fifty-seventh,  and  that  his 
mother,   whom   he  had  loved  so  dearly,  died  at 


that  same  age.  Agnes  was  the  idol  of  her  father, 
and  his  dearest  companion ;  and,  young  as  she 
was,  at  least  comparatively  speaking,  he  was  satis- 
fied with  nothing  until  it  had  received  her  approval. 

Without  noticing  her  father's  emotion — how 
often  she  thought  of  it  afterwards ! — she  linked 
her  arm  into  his,  and  accompanied  him  into  the 
library,  that  beloved  room  which  seemed  a  part  of 
her  father,  and  where  she,  too,  the  privileged 
companion  of  even  his  hours  of  study,  sat  and 
wrote,  too,  without  interrupting  him  ;  nay,  the 
father  said  that  it  did  him  good  to  cast  up  his  eyes 
from  his  book,  and  see  her  form  near  him.  They 
sat  down  at  his  table,  he  with  his  lamp  before  him 
and  his  manuscript,  and  she  on  a  low  seat  opposite 
to  him,  and  just  at  his  knees. 

"  I  must  read  you  the  whole  of  my  last  chap- 
ter," said  he,  laying  his  hand  on  her  beautiful 
head. 

It  was  a  long  chapter,  and  on  a  serious  subject  ; 
it  contained  a  summary  of  his  views  of  man's  duty 
to  man — a  subject  admirably  suited  to  his  pen.  It 
was  written  from  his  heart,  and  was  the  concen- 
tration of  the  whole  spirit  of  his  works  and  of  his 
life.  Agnes'  heart  glowed  as  he  went  on  ;  she 
responded  to  every  noble  sentiment,  and  their  eyes 
often  met,  with  an  expression  of  unspeakable  af- 
fection and  union  of  soul.  It  was  the  young  dis- 
ciple sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  master,  and  hear- 
ing for  the  last  time  the  words  of  love  and  Wisdom 
from  his  lips — oh  what  lessons  were  they  to  be 
henceforward  ! 

"  When  man  has  faithfully  fulfilled  his  duty  to 
his  fellow-man,  then,  and  not  till  then,  has  he  a 
right  to  call  God  his  Father!" 

These  were  the  concluding  words  of  his  ar- 
gument ;  and  his  daughter,  with  tears  of  deep 
emotion  in  her  eyes,  gazed  lovingly  into  his  face. 
At  that  moment  a  change  came  over  his  counte- 
nance, and  leaning  back  his  head  in  the  large  chair 
in  which  he  sat,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
whilst  a  short  convulsion  shook  his  frame.  Agnes 
started  up.     Her  scream  brought  in  her  mother. 

Let  us  be  spared  the  scene  which  followed  : 

we  cannot  descrihe  it  if  we  would— the  husband, 
the  father,  the  noble  author,  at  the  moment  of  his 
work's  completion,  was  dead  !  He  of  all  men 
was  entitled  to  call  God  his  Father ;  and  to  his 
Father  he  had  departed  ! 

A  night  of  sorrow,  almost  of  despair,  settled 
down  on  that  lately  so  happy  household.  Poor 
Jeffkins  that  night  came  to  the  house  to  crave  a 
word  of  consolation  from  his  strong-minded  friend. 
The  servants  told  him  that  Mr.  Lawford  wras  dead. 
Without  a  word  he  turned  away  from  the  house ; 
and  somebody  saw  him  after  midnight,  sitting  on 
the  stone  step  at  the  gate,  weeping  like  a  child. 

The  newspapers,  of  all  creeds  and  parties,  an- 
nounced within  a  few  days,  and  with  honorable 
mention  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  worth,  the 
death  of  Mr.  Frank  Lawford. 

"Poor  Frank  is  dead!"  exclaimed  his  brother 
George,  now  the  fat  and  for  many  years  the  gout- 
afflicted  squire,  to  his  family  at  luncheon.  "  Poor 
Frank!"  and  the  tear  twinkled  in  his  eye  as  he 
laid  down  the  paper. 

"  Poor  Frank,"  said  his  sister  Colville,  who  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  "  I  wonder  how  he  has 
left  his  family!" 

At  that  moment  letters  came  in,  and  among 
them  one  from  poor  Agnes  herself  to  her  uncle, 
to  whom  she  had  never  before  written,  announcing 
the  sudden  death  of  her  father.     Her  mother,  she 
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said,  was  ill,  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness 
of  their  friends ;  even  the  very  poor,  whom  her 
father  had  befriended,  wished,  if  possible,  to  do 
something  to  assuage  their  grief.  A  few  words 
she  said  on  the  very  best  of  fathers,  on  the  noblest 
of  human  beings — but  as  she  wrote,  her  tears 
blinded  her  eyes  and  blotted  the  paper. 

The  squire  wept  as  the  letter  was  read — "  We 
ought  to  have  done  something  for  poor  Frank," 
said  he.  "  I  have  often,  and  of  late  in  particular, 
been  sorry  for  the  coolness  between  us :  we  should 
have  remembered  that  he  was  our  brother."  The 
squire  wept  bitterly — he  had  hardly  wept  more 
when  his  wife  died. 

"  We  will  do  something,"  said  Aunt  Colville, 
soothingly.  "  This  poor  Agnes,  now — what  a 
nice,  well-written  letter  she  has  sent,"  said  she, 
also  wiping  her  eyes ;  "we  must  see  what  we  can 
do  for  her." 

The  old  gentleman  wrote  a  very  kind  letter  back, 
offered  his  house  to  any  of  them,  requested  to 
know  of  their  circumstances,  and  regretted  that 
his  own  indisposition  prevented  his  being  able  to 
attend  the  funeral.  His  son,  however,  would  go 
as  his  representative.  In  a  postscript  he  added, 
that  if  his  brother  had  left  them  in  any  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  ap- 
plied to  ;  and  furthermore,  he  desired  to  know  what 
family  his  brother  had  left,  and  what  prospects 
they  had  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Tom  Lawford  attended  his  uncle's  funeral, 
and  carried  back  the  news  that  men  of  rank  and 
distinction  attended  it  likewise.  Of  about  a  dozen 
poor  mourners  who  followed  the  procession,  he 
said  nothing,  for  he  knew  not  of  them  :  they,  how- 
ever, next  to  his  own  family,  most  bitterly  bewailed 
his  loss. 

"Make  way,  will  you?"  said  one  of  the  sex- 
ton's assistants  to  a  poor  man  who  stood  by  the 
grave  after  the  company  had  moved  away — "  let 's 
get  this  earth  shovelled  in."  The  person  ad- 
dressed was  standing  with  his  arms  folded,  his  hat 
pulled  over  his  eyes,  and  was  looking  into  the 
grave  where  the  coffin  lay  barely  covered  with  a 
few  shovel-fulls  of  soil.  "  By  your  leave  !"  said 
the  man,  again  putting  forth  his  spade.  The 
person  addressed  heaved  a  deep  groan,  and  then 
moved  slowly  away.  "  God  help  him  !"  said  the 
man,  looking  after  him,  and  touched  by  his  man- 
ner; "  I  do  believe  that  there  lies  somebody  in 
this  coffin  that  he  loved  !" 

Tom  Lawford  returned  home,  and  told  of  the 
esteem  in  which  his  uncle  lived  ;  of  his  really 
respectable  home  ;  of  his  valuable  library  ;  of  his 
fine  portrait  and  bust ;  of  Agnes,  the  only  daugh- 
ter, whose  grief  for  her  father  seemed  so  exces- 
sive ;  of  her  mother,  who  certainly  was  a  gentle- 
woman ;  and  of  the  two  fine  and  interesting  boys. 
Of  their  circumstances  generally,  he  could  say 
nothing  ;  they  were  much  obliged  by  the  kind 
offers  of  his  father,  but  whether  they  were  not  too 
proud  to  accept  of  them  it  was  difficult  to  say. 

The  head  of  the  family  gone,  and  only  two 
thousand  pounds  left — what  was  to  be  done  for  the 
family?  Agnes  and  her  mother,  with  heavy,  but 
yet  with  trustful  hearts,  consulted  together.  In  a 
few  days,  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macintyre, 
Mrs.  Lawford's  brother  in  Scotland,  arrived  to 
determine  their  plans.  He  advised,  that  what  lit- 
tle income  there  was  should  be  devoted  principally 
to  the  education  of  the  boys  at  the  school  where 
it  was  their  father's  wish  that  they  should  be 
placed.     He  advised  that  Agnes  should,  for  the 


present,  accept  of  the  invitation  from  her  father's 
family — to  visit  them,  or  to  make  herself  useful 
among  them,  as  it  might  turn  out ;  and  that,  for 
the  present  at  least,  his  sister  should  come  to  him. 
The  letter  breathed  the  warmest  affection.  Mr. 
Macintyre  had  been  the  dear  friend  of  her  husband  ; 
— she  fancied  now  that,  could  he  have  spoken,  he 
would  have  advised  the  same. 

And  now  the  time  came  when  the  happy  family 
of  the  Lawfords  was  to  be  broken  up  forever.  The 
books,  the  portrait,  and  the  bust  were  gone — 
nothing  now  remained  in  the  house  but  that  which 
was  to  be  dispersed  among  strangers  by  public 
auction.  Mrs.  Lawford  was  gone  with  the  boys 
back  to  school.  Agnes  had  suffered  much  in  part- 
ing with  them.  On  the  morrow  she  was  to  part 
with  her  mother  :  this  was  her  last  evening  in  the 
home  of  so  much  happiness,  of  so  much  sorrow. 
She  was  seated  in  the  chair  in  which  her  father 
had  died,  sunk  in  deep  thought,  and  with  her  eyes 
swimming  with  tears,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
the  figure  of  a  woman  in  a  large  cloak,  and  with 
her  bonnet  drawn  over  her  face,  entered.  Agnes 
started. 

The  woman  advanced  a  step  or  two,  and  then 
stood  with  downcast  eyes,  like  a  criminal  before 
his  judge. 

"  Fanny  Jeffkins  !"  exclaimed  Agnes,  in  a  tone 
in  which  surprise  and  pity  were  mingled. 

"  I  am  ashamed,  Miss  Lawford,  to  come  here. 
I  am  ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face  after  what 
has  happened ;  but  I  heard  by  chance  that  you 
were  leaving  London  forever,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
must  see  you  again." 

"  Have  you  seen  your  father?"  inquired  Agnes. 

The  girl  burst  into  tears,  and  supported  herself 
against  the  table. 

"  Sit  down,  Fanny,"  said  Agnes,  drawing  a 
chair  towards  the  fire,  and  near  her  own.  "lam 
glad  that  you  are  come — what,  now,  can  I  do  for 
you1?" 

"  I  cannot  sit  in  your  presence,"  said  the  girl, 
after  the  violence  of  her  emotion  was  over.  "  I 
am  very  unhappy,"  said  she.  "I  am  a  poor, 
fallen  creature,  I  know ;  and  it  has  cost  me  a  great 
deal  to  make  up  my  mind  to  come — I  did  not  know 
how  you  would  receive  me." 

"  I  have  always  wished  you  well,"  said  Agnes, 
who  had  risen,  that  at  least  they  might  thus  seem 
equal  ;  "  but  oh,  Fanny,  you  must  answer  me  one 
question — why  do  you  not  return  to  your  father?" 

Again  the  girl  burst  into  tears,  and  remained 
silent. 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  continued  Agnes,  "  that 
you  do  not  intend  returning  to  him?  If  so,  why, 
then,  are  you  here?  Am  I  to  ask  forgiveness  for 
you?  If  it  be  that,  how  gladly  will  I  do  it!" 
She  made  no  answer,  and  Agnes  continued.  "I 
do  not  know  how  far  your  life  of  crime  and 
wretchedness  may  have  hardened  your  heart,  but 
I  cannot  believe  that  you  are  fallen  past  recall. 
Oh,  then,  Fanny,  I  beseech  of  you,  by  all  that  is 
sacred  and  dear  to  you,  to  return  to  your  father — 
let  me  intercede  between  you  !  I  know  what  he 
has  suffered  on  your  account — we,  even  in  the 
midst  of  our  sorrow,  have  had  tears  to  spare  for 
him,  and  he  has  wept  with  us  :  he  is  a  good  man, 
although  he  may  be  stern.  But  only  think,  Fanny, 
what  you  were  to  him — his  all  in  life — and  so  as 
you  deceived  him  !" 

The  poor  girl  groaned,  clasped  her  hands,  but 
made  no  answer. 

"  Do  not  close  your  heart  against  him,"  con- 
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tinued  Agnes,  u  when,  like  the  father  of  the  poor 
prodigal  in  the  gospel,  he  holds  out  his  arms  to 
embrace  you  ;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  have  no  right 
to  blame  any  one  but  yourself  for  your  future  fate, 
however  dark  or  unhappy  it  may  be ;  nor  other- 
wise, if  your  life  be  such  as  some  say,  have  you 
a  right  to  intrude  yourself  into  this  house." 

The  girl  sighed  deeply,  still  without  replying, 
and  cast  a  quick  and  searching  glance  at  Agnes. 

"  If  I  seem  to  speak  severely,"  continued  Agnes, 
"  it  is  from  my  earnest  desire  for  your  welfare  and 
happiness.  You  are  come  here  for  some  purpose 
— what  is  it?  I  am  sure  it  must  be  good  Speak, 
then,  freely.  For  my  father's  sake  I  know  that 
yours  will  listen  to  me,  if  you  wish  me  to  be  your 
intercessor.  Tell  me,  then,  what  I  can  do  for  you. 
We  will  not  cast  you  off,  although  you  may  have 
sinned ;  we  are  all  sinners  one  way  or  another 
before  God — He  knows  what  our  temptations  have 
been,  and  what  strength  we  have  had  to  resist 
them.  God  often  is  more  merciful  than  man  ;  but 
then,  having  once  sinned,  we  must  sin  no  more, 
and  having  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  sin,  we 
must  bear  it  patiently.  Tell  me,  then,  for  what 
purpose  you  are  come,  and  what  you  require  from 
me." 

Again  poor  Fanny  sighed  deeply,  and  then,  as 
if  awaking  from  a  deep  trance,  fixed  her  eye  on 
Agnes'  face.  "  I  knew  how  good  you  were,  Miss 
Agnes,"  said  she  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "and  I 
knew  also — sorrowfully  and  surely  did  I  know  it 
— how  unworthy  I  am  to  speak  with  you.  You 
cannot  despise  me  more  than  I  despise  myself;  my 
father  cannot  love  me  more  than  I  love  him  !  He 
thinks  I  have  forgotten  him — oh  no  :  I  would  lay 
down  my  life  for  him.  How  have  I  wished  that  I 
could  see  him  in  danger  of  his  life,  that  I  might 
rush  in,  and,  at  the  sacrifice  of  my  own,  save  his 
— that  I  could  hear  of  his  having  the  plague  which 
would  drive  every  one  from  him,  so  that  I  might 
go  and  nurse  him  night  and  day,  and  die  in  thus 
showing  my  love !  Does  this  look  as  if  I  had  no 
love  for  him?"  asked  she. 

"Fanny,"  said  Agnes,  "you  wish  to  show 
your  affection  and  devotion  to  him  in  some  wild 
improbable  way,  and  such  occasions  never  will 
occur — but  in  the  simple,  easy,  common-place  way 
of  going  to  him,  and  proving  to  him  your  repen- 
tance, you  will  not  show  it.  This  is  no  true  affec- 
tion !  What  days  and  nights  of  unspeakable 
anguish,  worse  than  any  suffering  of  body,  you 
might  spare  him,  and  yet  you  will  not !  No, 
Fanny,  deceive  not  yourself  with  the  idea  that 
yours  is  true  affection — it  is  selfishness — it  is  pride 
— God  forbid  that  it  should  be  even  worse  !" 

"  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  judge,"  said  Fanny  in  a 
voice  of  deep  anguish — "  it  is  a  bitter  thing  to 
suffer  !  and  I  have  suffered  !" 

"Then  your  child,  also,"  continued  Agnes, 
"  where  is  it !  These  are  the  thoughts  which 
wring  your  poor  father's  heart — what  is  become 
of  your  child? — Ah,  you  have  done  very  wrong, 
Fanny  ;  you  have  sadly  deceived  us  all !" 

"Miss  Agnes,"  said  Fanny,  "you  and  your 
family  have  been  very  good  to  me,  and  how  much 
I  have  loved  you,  I  have  no  right  to  say,  seeing 
how  fallen  and  sinful  I  have  been,  and  how  miser- 
able I  am  !  But  however,"  continued  she  as  if 
impatient  to  proceed,  "  I  came  here,  as  you  say, 
for  a  purpose,  and  that  I  must  accomplish  or  die. 
I  have  heard  that  you  are  going  to  live  altogether 
at  Lawford — that  was  a  fatal  place  to  me  ! — and 
there  are  those  yet  at  Lawford  whom  I  would  die 


to  save.  You  will  see  him,  Miss  Agnes,"  con- 
tinued she  in  a  hurried,  agitated  voice  ;  "  he  will 
love  you — he  cannot  help  it — and  you  will  love 
him  ;  there  is  no  helping  it ;  and  oh,  when  you  are 
his  wife,"  said  she,  clasping  her  hands,  "  see  that 
right  is  done  to  my  poor  child.  It  is  there  !  I 
was  not  the  unnatural  mother  my  poor  father 
imagined  me — how  could  I  ?  I  loved  the  child  too 
well  to  have  done  it  any  wrong — it  was  dear  to  me 
as  an  angel  of  heaven,  for  its  father's  sake,  unkind 
as  he  was  to  me  !  At  first  the  thought  was  bitter 
to  me,  of  you  being  his  wife — but  I  am  now  satis- 
fied :  I  know  how  good  you  are,  and  for  mercy's 
sake — perhaps  even  for  mine,  you  will  befriend 
my  poor  child.  Promise  me  that  you  will  do 
this  !"  cried  she,  coming  forward  almost  wildly. 

"  You  startle  me,"  said  Agnes  ;  "  and  I  do  not 
understand  you — at  least  can  only  dimly  conjecture 
your  strange  meaning." 

Fanny  looked  at  her  with  a  hurried  but  search- 
ing glance,  and  then  said,  "You  know  who  I 
mean  ;  he  came  to  your  father's  funeral — your 
cousin,  Tom  Lawford — you  cannot  help  loving 
him,  but  then  your  love  will  be  fortunate." 

"  Fanny,"  said  Agnes,  "  far  wiser  would  it 
have  been  to  have  confided  your  child  to  your  own 
father's  care,  rather  than  to  the  man  who  had 
wronged  you  so  cruelly.  You  have  done  wrong  : 
you  have  made  your  child  an  outcast.  How  could 
you  expect  that  the  family  would  own  your  child ' 
Your  own  father  would  !" 

"  My  father  turned  me  out  of  doors  on  a  win- 
ter's night — turned  me  out  in  my  misery,  and  my 
shame,"  said  Fanny  bitterly.  '•  Oh,  Miss  Agnes, 
he  is  a  hard,  unforgiving,  unpitying  man  :  he  had 
no  mercy,  and  no  compassion !  What  was  I  to 
do?  without  a  home,  in  the  streets  of  London, 
humbled  and  ashamed,  and  my  child  about  to  be 
born  !  Were  I  to  tell  you  all  I  suffered,  you 
would  never  forget  it  the  longest  day  you  lived. 
The  world  goes  on  smoothly,  Miss  Agnes, 
smoothly  to  the  rich  and  the  untempted,  and  it 
thinks  not  on  the  bleeding  and  trample^  hearts. 
which  misery  and  an  unkind  fortune  have  thrust 
out  under  foot !  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  sin  and  of 
sinners  ;  but  God  only  knows  the  true  burden  of 
their  offences.  God  only  knows  what  I  have 
gone  through  ;  and  yet,  at  times,  misery  and  mis- 
fortune have  made  me  almost  doubt  if  there  were 
a  God!" 

"  Do  not  speak  so,  do  not  think  so  !"  exclaimed 
Agnes,  "  you  only  aggravate  your  sin  and  your 
misery  by  such  thoughts.  God  sees  you,  and  even 
now,  in  the  person  of  your  sorrowing  father,  calls 
you  back  to  him  !" 

"  After  my  child  was  born,"  continued  Fanny, 
"  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  travel,  I  sold  some  of 
my  things  to  raise  a  little  money,  and  set  off  to 
Lawford.  My  child  was  beautiful,  I  thought  no 
one  could  have  the  heart  to  cast  him  off " 

"  And  yet  you  could,"  interrupted  Agnes. 

"  That  was  not  my  intention,"  returned  Fanny ; 
"  I  told  his  father,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  deser- 
tion, that,  if  need  were,  I  would  send  it  to  him  ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  meant  to  work  hard  for  it.  I 
hoped  to  get  a  wet-nurse's  place  in  London  when 
I  returned  ;  but  I  took  cold,  was  laid  up  with  a 
dreadful  fever,  was  insensible  for  some  weeks ; 
and,  when  I  recevered,  it  was  to  find  that  I  had 
fallen  amid  worse  than  thieves.  I  was  in  bondage 
to  the  vilest  and  the  most  remorseless.  I  was  with 
those  who  have  no  mercy,  and  whom  law  could 
not  reach.     I  was  sold,  body  and  soul.     I  had  no 
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hope,  and  no  power  to  rescue  myself.  Against 
my  will  I  was  now  a  sinner.  Remorse  and  de- 
spair took  hold  on  me  ;  I  felt  that  now  I  was  a 
loathsome  sinner,  and  the  punishment  of  sin  was 
on  me.  I  seemed  to  myself  not  worth  saving — 
my  pride  was  gone,  and  my  self-respect ;  and  all 
that  I  longed  for  was  revenge  on  my  oppressors, 
and  death  for  myself.  I  saw  my  poor  father's 
advertisements  ;  but  he  had  thrust  me  out  when  I 
was  comparatively  spotless — now  I  was  not  worth 
saving — it  was  too  late  !  Nothing  but  death,  and 
the  pity  and  mercy  of  God  could  redeem  me — and 
I  only  said  let  me  die  !" 

Agnes  wept. 

"Oh,  Miss  Agnes!"  continued  Fanny,  in  a 
broken  voice,  "  it  is  a  lamentable  thing  to  think 
of  a  human  being  made  thus  hopelessly  forlorn — 
made  thus  despicable,  thus  worthless,  through  the 
villany  of  others.  What  is  law  for,  if  these  things 
are  to  be  ?  The  queen  is  a  woman  like  us,  and 
yet  there  is  no  pity  for  us  !  Great  and  good  ladies, 
clergymen's  wives  and  daughters,  are  women  like 
us,  and  yet  on  us  they  have  no  pity  !  We  are 
down  at  the  lowest  turn  of  fortune's  wheel ;  and 
yet,  such  as  I,  the  betrayed  and  the  unfortunate, 
are  properly  objects  of  pity,  and  not  of  anger  and 
scorn." 

"  I  pity  you,  Fanny !"  said  Agnes. 

"Yes,"  continued  she,  "  you  and  other  good 
people  pity  us,  as  they  do  thieves  and  murderers, 
because  they  think  us  wilfully  wicked,  and  there- 
fore the  most  unfortunate  of  human  beings  ;  but  I 
have  not  been  wilfully  wicked.  I  loved  one  too 
high  for  me  :  I  was  beguiled  and  deceived ;  and 
the  loss  of  my  good  name,  and  my  father's  favor, 
and  the  having  ruined  his  peace,  was  my  fitting 
punishment.  My  after  intention  was,  to  be  honest 
and  blameless.  I  meant  to  work  hard  for  my 
child,  and  to  sin  no  more.  But  a  power,  irresisti- 
ble as  death,  took  hold  on  me,  under  the  guise  of 
friendship ;  and,  weak  in  body  and  mind,  I  was 
dragged  down  the  abyss  of  infamy  and  sorrow. 
God  help  me  !  I  only  wonder  that  I  committed  no 
murder.  But  my  course  will  not  be  a  long  one  ; 
the  sooner  I  am  gone  the  better,"  said  she,  burst- 
ing into  tears. 

Agnes  wept  also.  "  Ah,  my  poor  Fanny," 
said  she,  "  my  heart  aches  for  you  ;  but  you  must 
be  rescued.  Let  me  send  for  your  father — let  me 
see  you  ask  his  forgiveness — let  me  see  you  recon- 
ciled." 

"  We  shall,  we  shall  be  reconciled  !"  returned 
Fanny,  impatiently.  "  I  will  go  to  my  father  my- 
self. I  know  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  I 
have  often  thought  of  it — of  going  too  to  my  father. 
I  have  thought  also  of  putting  an  end  to  my  own 
life.  I  must  be  grown  very  wicked,"  said  she,  in 
atone  of  the  utmost  anguish — "very  wicked  in- 
deed you  will  think  me  !  but  oh,  Miss  Agnes,  this 
is  the  last  time  we  shall  ever  meet,  the  last  time 
you  will  ever  hear  my  voice.  I  shall  never  again 
see  my  child  :  hear  then  my  prayer,"  said  she, 
sinking  on  her  knees  ;  "  when  you  are  his  wife, 
have  pity  on  my  child.  Do  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
child  of  an  unfortunate  mother  !  You  are  good : 
he  will  refuse  you  nothing  ;  and  so,  may  God 
Almighty  always  hear  your  prayer  ;  and  may  no 
child  of  yours  ever  want  a  friend  !" 

"  Rise,  Fanny !  rise,"  said  Agnes,  "  you  alarm 
and  distress  me!" 

"  Do  not  refuse  me,"  pleaded  the  poor  young 


woman,  with  eyes  full  of  tears  :  "  or  I  shall  indeed 
doubt  if  there  be  a  God  in  heaven  ! ' ' 

"  All  that  I  can  do  I  will  do,"  said  Agnes  ten- 
derly— "  but  for  your  child — " 

"  Plead  for  it  with  its  unkind  father,"  said 
Fanny,  "  plead  for  it  with  him  as  you  only  can  ; 
and  keep  my  secret  from  all  the  world !" 

"  Promise  me,  in  return,  then,"  said  Agnes, 
"  that  you  will  go  to  your  father !" 

"  I  will !  I  will  !"  said  Fanny,  rising  from  her 
knees.  "  It  will  soon  be  all  one  to  me,  whether 
he  is  angry  or  not." 

"This  night  you  will  go  to  him!"  repeated 
Agnes. 

"  I  will !  I  will !"  returned  Fanny  hastily,  and 
rushed  from  the  room. 

Poor  Fanny  !  It  was  a  wild  dark  night ;  and, 
gathering  her  cloak  about  her,  she  ran  through  the 
streets,  and  onward  through  lane  and  alley,  in  the 
direction  of  her  father's  house,  which  was  several 
miles  off:  through  that  vast  ocean  of  life  she  went, 
of  which  she  was  but  one  drop  of  misery  and  wo. 
On  she  went,  now  feeling  as  if  the  pardoning  arms 
of  her  father's  love  were  unfolding  and  sustaining 
her  ;  now,  as  if  that  fearful  and  heart-rending 
scene  of  repulsion  and  sorrow,  which  had  thrown 
her,  a  wreck,  upon  the  sea  of  infamy  and  sorrow, 
was  again  to  be  acted.  But  a  strong  resolve  drove 
her  on.  Now  she  thought  of  the  woman  whose 
victim  she  was — the  cruel,  the  unsparing  !  now  of 
the  man  whom  she  had  been  tempted  to  murder . 
and,  like  a  haunting  demon,  these  thoughts  drove 
her  onward.  "  I  will  go  to  my  father,  and  will 
say,  I  have  sinned  before  Heaven  and  in  thy  sight ; 
make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants  !" 

At  that  very  time,  poor  JefFkins  sat  in  his  soli- 
tary home,  and  thought  upon  his  daughter  and 
wept.  His  anger  had  not  left  him,  and  yet  he 
wept  tears  of  love  and  pity.  "  Better  to  have  been 
childless,"  groaned  he,  "  than  to  have  been  thus 
deserted  !  So  as  I  loved  her  !  so  proud  as  I  was 
of  her — thus  to  have  been  deserted  !" 

He  thought  on  the  years  of  peace  and  prosperity 
which  had  been  ;  on  his  little  property  ;  on  his 
good  name  ;  on  his  powers  of  mind  ;  on  the  little 
set  of  whom  he  had  been  the  head  ;  of  the  days 
when  he  had  gone  preaching  into  the  country,  and 
his  little  Fanny  had  gone  with  him ;  he  thought 
of  Mr.  Lawford,  his  patron  and  his  friend,  of  the 
yearly  dinner,  and  the  kind  intercourse  which  that 
good  man  had  allowed  to  exist  between  them.  He 
looked  at  his  little  shelf  of  books,  at  his  writing- 
desk,  at  the  little  chair  in  which  Fanny  had  sat  as 
a  child  ;  and,  all  at  once,  a  gush  of  tenderness 
overflowed  his  heart,  and  bending  his  face  to  his 
knees,  he  sat  and  wept  like  a  child. 

But  poor  Fanny  came  not.  She  neared  her 
father's  door,  and  then  turned  aside.  She  went 
afar  off.  It  was  deep  night ;  no  one  saw  her,  or 
heard  her,  excepting  Him  who  neither  slumbers 
nor  sleeps.  A  few  days  afterwards,  and  the  body 
of  a  woman  was  floating  along  the  icy  waters  of 
the  river  Lea.  No  one  saw  it ;  a  jutting  bank 
arrested  its  course ;  it  floated  into  a  little  cove, 
among  the  withered  sedges  of  the  last  year. 
They  too  had  had  their  time  of  bloom  and  beauty, 
and  so  had  she ;  they  were  bleached  by  the 
weather,  and  blown  by  the  fierce  winds  of  the 
unkind  wintry  season  ;  so  had  she,  by  the  tempests 
of  misery  and  misfortune.  Now  like  a  melancholy 
funeral  pall  the  gray  sedges  bent  over  her,  and  the 
strong  ice  enclosed  her  in  a  cold  embrace. 
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At  no  period  in  the  annals  of  religion  and  sci- 
ence have  these  spring  tides  of  civilization  advanced 
with  a  more  irresistible  energy,  and  a  less  mutual 
disturbance  than  in  the  present  day.  Freighted 
with  the  moral  and  physical  interests  of  our  spe- 
cies, they  have  rolled  onward  in  one  parallel 
course,  disclosing  to  man  new  sources  of  happi- 
ness, and  providing  him  with  new  instruments  of 
power,  and  new  elements  of  intellectual  and  animal 
enjoyment.  In  other  times,  and  these  not  very 
distant  from  our  own,  the  wisdom  of  this  world 
stood  in  painful  conflict  with  the  revelations  of  the 
next.  The  sage  and  the  Christian  were  names 
but  seldom  conjoined  ;  and  when  human  genius 
had  unlocked  the  crypts  of  the  primeval  world, 
and  partially  lifted  the  veil  which  concealed  their 
treasures,  Faith  stood  aghast  amid  the  monuments 
of  Death,  repudiating  their  lessons  as  still  charged 
with  error,  and  striving  by  a  spurious  ingenuity  or 
an  unworthy  compromise,  to  reconcile  truths  par- 
tially demonstrated  with  truths  fully  revealed. 
Geology  was  thus  arrayed  against  the  Mosaic 
record,  and  with  so  powerful  an  ally  infidelity  took 
up  a  commanding  position,  wielding  weapons  of  a 
more  lethal  edge  than  she  had  ever  before  wrested 
from  the  quiver  of  the  blasphemer,  or  the  armory 
of  the  metaphysician. 

Hutton  and  his  disciples  had  the  courage  to 
announce  the  startling  truths  that  there  were,  at 
least,  three  distinct  periods  of  animal  existence 
previous  to  the  creation  of  man ;  and  that  the 
natural  history  of  the  earth  exhibited  "  no  vestige 
of  a  beginning,  and  no  prospect  of  an  end." 
Though  denounced  as  atheistical,  and  hostile  to 
revealed  religion,  these  views  of  creation  were 
widely  disseminated,  and  warmly  received.  To 
refute  or  to  confirm  them,  the  depths  of  the  earth 
were  ransacked,  its  bonded  vaults  unbarred,  and  its 
caverns  and  its  abysses  explored.  The  cemeteries 
of  primeval  times  gave  up  their  dead  ;  the  crum- 
bling pavement  of  the  globe  surrendered  its  forms 
of  organic  life  ;  and  though  the  dumb  creation  had 
no  historian  to  write  its  annals,  and  record  its  fate, 
it  yet  addressed  us  in  articulate  language  from  its 
hieroglyphics  of  stone,  and  exhibited  on  its  marble 
sarcophagi  the  impressive  handwriting  of  buried 
generations. 

While  the  inspired  volume  describes  the  creation 
of  man — the  zoological  denizens  of  his  paradise, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  earth  for  their  reception, 
and  details  also  the  early  history  of  our  race  during 
the  cycle  to  which  we  belong — the  pages  of  the 
subterranean  record,  though  gathered  like  sibyl's 
leaves  from  widely  distant  localities,  contain  the 
history  of  successive  generations  of  living  beings, 
which  occupied  the  earth  in  its  primeval  rudeness 
— which  perished  in  some  great  catastrophes — and 
which  were  again  replaced  by  new  and  more  per- 
fect creations  from  the  immediate  hand  of  their 
Maker.  Thus  did  science  plant  her  standard  on  a 
domain  which  man  never  trod ;  and  thus  did  she 
investigate  the  history  of  extinct  animals  over 
which  he  never  exercised  dominion  :  the  book  of 
Nature  was  thus  kept  distinct  from  the  book  of 
Revelation,  and  divine  truth  preserved  from  the 
leaven  of  secular  knowledge,  and  the  contamination 
of  speculative  error.  The  light  of  science  fell 
upon  the  sacred  page,  and  that  page  threw  back  in 
return  its  softer  and  more  hallowed  radiance. 

In  our  own  day,  at  least,  we  did  not  expect  that 


this  holy  alliance  would  be  disturbed  either  by  the 
philosopher  or  the  divine.  Discoveries  in  geology, 
or  in  physics,  imperfectly  developed,  and  portions 
of  Scripture  imperfectly  interpreted,  might  be 
expected  to  place  themselves  in  temporary  colli- 
sion ;  but  who  could  have  anticipated  any  general 
speculations  on  the  natural  history  of  creation, 
which  would  startle  the  pious  student,  or  for  a 
moment  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  Christian  world  ? 
Such  an  event,  however,  has  occurred,  and  on  the 
author  of  the  work  before  us,  rests  its  responsi- 
bility. Prophetic  of  infidel  times,  and  indicating 
the  unsoundness  of  our  general  education,  "The 
Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,"  has 
started  into  public  favor  with  a  fair  chance  of  poi- 
soning the  fountains  of  science,  and  sapping  the 
foundations  of  religion.  Popular  in  its  subject,  as 
well  as  in  its  expositions,  this  volume  has  obtained 
a  wide  circulation  among  the  influential  classes  of 
society.  It  has  been  read  and  applauded  by  those 
who  can  neither  weigh  its  facts,  nor  appreciate  its 
argument,  nor  detect  its  tendencies ;  while  those 
who  can — the  philosopher,  the  naturalist,  and  the 
divine — have  concurred  in  branding  it  with  their 
severest  censure.  Although  the  author's  name  is 
concealed,  and  a  factitious  interest  thus  excited  in 
the  public  mind,  it  is  not  difficult  to  delineate  his 
intellectual  character.  That  he  is  not  a  philoso- 
pher every  page  of  his  work  proves  ; — and  among 
the  extravagancies  of  conjecture  he  has  never  been 
supposed  a  divine.  He  is  an  avowed  phrenologist, 
and  therefore  we  have  no  fear  of  being  foiled  by 
his  dialectics.  He  is  an  ill-disguised  materialist, 
and  therefore  he  is  not  likely  to  over-estimate  the 
dignity  of  man,  or  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  his 
Maker.  A  naturalist  from  books  and  not  from 
observation,  he  has  gathered  the  data  of  his  specu- 
lations from  the  records  of  science,  without  separ- 
ating what  is  true  from  what  is  false ;  and,  laden 
with  this  motley  collection  of  facts  and  conjectures, 
he  marches,  torchless,  through  the  richest  domains 
of  knowledge,  blind  to  the  beacons  by  which  others 
have  been  warned,  and  stumbling  over  barriers  by 
which  others  have  been  stayed.  A  work  thus  com- 
posed, is  in  its  materials  but  the  detritus  of  natural 
history  and  physics,  where  the  ingredients  occur  in 
no  definite  proportions,  and  where  the  affinities  of 
nature  have  had  no  part  to  play  ; — or  it  is  at  best 
an  intellectual  breccia  of  amorphous  fragments, 
which  equally  defy  the  anatomy  of  the  crystallo- 
grapher,  and  the  analysis  of  the  chemist.  Nor 
has  the  author  been  more  happy  in  the  combination 
of  his  materials.  Trained  in  less  severe  schools 
than  those  of  geometry  and  physics,  his  reasonings 
are  in  general  loose  and  inconclusive  ;  his  general- 
izations seem  to  have  been  reached  before  he  had 
obtained  the  materials  on  which  they  are  made  to 
rest ;  his  facts  are  often  conjectures,  and  some- 
times fancies  ;  and  the  grand  phenomena  of  the 
material  world,  which  other  minds  have  woven 
into  noble  and  elevating  truths,  have  become  in  his 
hands  the  basis  of  dangerous  and  degrading  specu- 
lations. 

We  are  unwilling  to  charge  our  author  with  a 
systematic  attempt  to  undermine  the  foundations 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion, — but  we  should 
ill  discharge  the  duties  of  our  calling,  were  we  to 
conceal  the  opinion  that  every  individual  specula- 
tion which  his  work  contains,  and  the  entire 
hypothesis  which  it  is  written  to  support,  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  expel  the  Almighty  from  the 
universe  which  he  has  made — to  degrade  the  god- 
like race  to  whom  he  has  entrusted  the  develop- 
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ment  and  appreciation  of  his  power — to  render  the 
revelation  of  his  will  an  incredible  superstition — 
and  to  extinguish  those  glorious  aspirations,  and 
"longings  after  immortality,"  in  which  regener- 
ated man  yearns  after  the  perfection  of  his  nature, 
pants  for  the  consummation  of  his  affections,  and 
anticipates  with  rapture  the  perennial  exercise  of 
his  powers  in  serving  and  glorifying  his  Maker. 

That  Great  Name,  indeed,  which  true  philoso- 
phy has  never  failed  to  respect,  and  which  religion 
loves  to  cherish,  has  not  been  wholly  omitted  in 
the  speculations  which  we  condemn  ; — but  the 
divinity  which  they  recognize  is  little  more  than 
the  electric  spark  which  disappears  forever,  when 
it  has  lighted  the  train  of  causes  and  effects  by 
which  the  planetary  systems  are  to  be  framed,  and 
all  the  orders  of  living  beings  fashioned  and  perpet- 
uated. That  tender  parent,  who  longs  to  gather 
his  children  "as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wing ;" — who  opens  when  they  knock  ; 
— who  gives  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him, 
and  without  whose  knowledge  not  a  hair  of  their 
head  falls  to  the  ground,  takes  no  charge  of  the 
family  of  orphans  who  people  the  gloomy  universe 
of  our  author.  The  volcano  may  blaze — the  earth- 
quake engulf — the  lightning  rend — the  floods  deso- 
late— and  the  last  enemy  strike  his  blow,  without 
any  eye  to  pity  or  any  hand  to  help  the  victim  of 
the  elements,  or  any  voice  to  console  him  in  the 
last  agony  of  his  nature. 

In  such  a  state  as  this,  however,  our  author 
professes  himself  unwilling  to  leave  us.  His 
"  sincere  desire  in  the  composition  of  his  book,  is 
to  give  the  true  view  of  nature  with  as  little  vexa- 
tious collision  as  possible  with  existing  beliefs, 
v>hether  philosophical  or  religious ,"  and  "  though 
his  system  may  at  first  appear  at  issue  with  other 
doctrines  in  esteem  among  mankind,  *  *  * 
there  may  yet  be  a  faith  derived  from  this  view  of 
nature,  sufficient  to  sustain  us  under  the  calamities 
and  woes  and  pains  of  this  sphere  of  being. ' '  The 
grand  "  system  of  causation,"  therefore,  from 
which  we  are  to  derive  this  new  and  sustaining 
faith,  well  deserves  our  most  anxious  study  ;  but 
before  we  proceed  to  analyze  and  expose  it,  we 
must  try  to  obtain  the  assent  of  our  readers  to 
some  general  principles,  which  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view  by  those  who  are  ambitious,  like  the  author 
of  the  work  before  us,  to  establish  a  general  the- 
ory of  creation,  or  to  give  a  particular  explanation 
of  any  of  its  departments. 

When  an  astronomer  or  a  naturalist  enters  upon 
the  study  of  the  celestial  or  the  sublunary  world, 
the  discovery  of  truth — the  only  sure  road  to  fame 
— is  his  single  object.  Wherever  reason  leads  he 
must  follow — whatever  mysteries  confound  him  he 
must  strive  to  unveil — and  whether  his  inductions 
run  counter  to  vulgar  prejudice,  or  to  cherished 
truths,  he  must  maintain  them  fearlessly,  because 
he  believes  them  firmly.  Should  the  phenomena 
and  laws  of  nature,  when  accurately  observed  and 
irrefragably  established,  invalidate,  or  even  con- 
tradict, the  truths  of  revelation,  the  reason  of  faith 
must  grapple  with  the  reason  of  philosophy,  till 
truth  has  been  elicited  in  the  conflict.  The  voice 
of  God  is  uttered  as  articulately,  and  may  be  heard 
as  distinctly,  in  his  works  as  in  his  word  ;  and  he 
is  the  greatest  enemy  of  religion  who  would  throw 
a  rein  over  genius,  or  limit  science  in  the  freedom 
of  her  range.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with 
those  revellers  in  speculation  who  practise  their 
orgies  in  the  temple  of  science,  ransacking  its 
storehouse  for  the  materials  of  hypothesis,  and  not 


unfrequently  adulterating  them  for  popular  taste, 
or  fashioning  them  for  vulgar  apprehension,  or 
perchance  suppressing  or  denouncing  the  testi- 
mony which  they  bear.  Writers  of  this  class 
have  neither  learned,  nor  wish  to  learn,  the  real 
meaning  and  sterling  value  of  a  fact  in  science — 
that  eternal  and  immutable  truth,  which  every  man 
must  believe,  and  which  all  men  may  possess — 
that  indestructible  element  of  knowledge,  which 
time  cannot  alter,  nor  power  crush,  nor  fire  subdue 
— that  self-luminous  atom,  which  shines  brightest 
in  the  dark,  and  whose  vestal  fire  an  intellectual 
priesthood  will  ever  struggle  to  maintain. 

In  forming  a  theory  of  creation  for  the  study 
and  reception  of  a  community,  either  really  or 
professedly  religious,  the  theorist  is  not  entitled  to 
the  privilege  which  we  concede  to  the  original 
inquirer.  If  his  theory  involves  moral  as  well  as 
physical  results,  and  takes  cognizance  of  those 
lofty  questions  which  relate  to  the  first  cause,  and 
the  responsibility  and  destiny  of  man,  he  is  bound 
to  weigh  and  discuss  all  the  facts  and  opinions 
which  oppose  or  confirm  his  views.  If  it  has 
been  revealed  to  man  that  the  Almighty  made  him 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  a 
Christian  that  man  was  originally  a  speck  of 
albumen,  and  passed  through  the  stages  of  monads 
and  monkeys,  before  he  attained  his  present  intel- 
lectual preeminence.  If  it  be  a  received  truth 
that  the  Creator  has  repeatedly  interposed  in  the 
government  of  the  universe,  and  displayed  his 
immediate  agency  in  miraculous  interpositions,  it 
is  an  insult  to  any  reader  to  tell  him  that  that 
being  slumbers  on  his  throne,  and  rules  under  a 
"  primal  arrangement  in  his  counsels,"  and  "  by  a 
code  of  laws  of  unbending  operation."  Let  the 
author  examine  and  disprove,  if  he  can,  the  evi- 
dences of  our  common  faith,  and  he  may  then  find 
a  safer  bed  on  which  to  sow  his  tares,  and  a  better 
market  for  their  disposal,  should  they  "  grow  up 
until  the  harvest." 

The  new  theory  of  creation,  to  which  we  must 
now  direct  our  attention,  rests  its  foundation  on 
the  "  arrangements  and  formation  of  the  bodies  of 
space."  In  the  same  manner  "  as  men  have  once 
been  boys,  and  boys  infants;"  so  have  we,  our 
author  thinks,  in  the  starry  system  "  many  thou- 
sands of  worlds,  in  all  stages  of  formation,  from  the 
most  rudimental  state  to  that  immediately  preced- 
ing the  present  condition  of  those  we  deem  per- 
fect;" and  he  adds,  the  "unavoidable  conclu- 
sion" that  all  the  perfect  (worlds)  have  gone 
through  the  various  stages  which  we  see  in  the 
rudimental.  Hence  he  is  "  led  at  once"  to  the 
more  general  "  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  our 
firmament  was  at  one  time  a  diffused  mass  of  nebu- 
lous matter,"  which  once  filled  the  whole  of  space 
in  one  connected  mass,  and  under  the  influence  of 
heat  constituted  an  universal  fire-mist,  ready  for 
the  formation  of  all  the  systems  of  the  universe. 

By  some  cause  or  other,  which  neither  is  nor 
can  be  explained — and,  in  some  particular  point  in 
the  infinite  plenum  of  matter,  where,  and  why 
there,  we  do  not  learn — an  atom  of  the  fire-mist 
becomes  the  centre  of  an  infant  sun,  destined  in  a 
given  period  to  generate  and  bring  to  manhood  a 
numerous  family  of  planets,  each  of  which,  some 
hapless  eunuch  excepted,  has  the  power  of  pre- 
senting grandchildren,  in  the  form  of  moons,  to 
the  founder  of  the  family.  The  power  of  repro- 
duction here  terminates,  unless  some  badly  an- 
nealed world  bursts  its  inclosures,  and  projects  a 
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family  of  asteroids  to  perplex  the  genealogist,  and 
destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  system.     The  theory 
of  creation  takes  no    notice  of  the  illegitimate 
family  of   comets,   those  eccentric  and    lawless 
vagabonds,  who,  though  they  may  claim  a  high- 
land cousinship  with  different  systems,  have  no 
legal  domicile  in  any.     While  the  central  sun  is 
thus  forming,  "  the  agglomeration  brings  into  ope- 
ration another  physical  law,  by  force  of  which  the 
separate  masses  of  matter  (the   suns)  are  either 
made  to  rotate  singly,  (as  bachelors,)  or,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  single  motion,  are  (like  man  and  wife) 
set  into  a  complete  revolution  in  ellipses."     The 
centrifugal  force  which  accompanies  that  of  rota- 
tion, "  flings  off  portions  of  the  rotating  masses, 
which  become  spheres  by  virtue  of  the  same  law 
of  attraction,  and  are  maintained  in  orbits  of  revo- 
lution round  the  central  body."     The  process  by 
which  the  planets — these  "children  of  the  sun" 
— are  thus  formed,  is  the  following  :     While  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  rotating  mass  is  in  "  exact 
counterpoise"  with  that  of  gravitation  "  the  mass 
necessarily  continues  entire:"     "The    least  ex- 
cess, however,  of  the  centrifugal  over  the  attrac- 
tive force,"  would  "  separate  the  mass  and  its  out- 
ward parts :"     The  outer  parts  would  thus  revolve 
as  a  ring  round  the  central  body,  and  with  the  same 
velocity.     At  the  recurrence  of  every  new  excess 
of  the  centrifugal  force,  a  similar  ring  would  be 
formed.     If  the  agglomerating  mass  is  now  sup- 
posed to  cool,  it  will  become  more  dense,  and  shrink 
in  size  ;  and  at  a  certain  stage  of  solidification  the 
crust  will  become  a  detached  ring.     Like  that  of 
Saturn,  this  ring  might  preserve  its  form,  if  its  con- 
stitution  were   uniform  ;    but   as  there  are  many 
chances  against  this  uniformity,  the   matter   will 
gather  towards  centres  of  superior   solidity — the 
ring  will  break  into  masses — and  the  largest  of 
these  will  attract  the  lesser,  and  thus  become  a 
planet  of  a  spherical  (spheroidal)  form,  revolving 
round  the  sun.     The  planet  thus  made  might  in  a 
like  manner  project  similar  rings,  which  would 
by  the  same  process  become  satellites. 

In  applying  this  hypothesis  to  our  solar  system, 
we  must  suppose  that  a  speck,  corresponding  with 
the  centre  of  the  sun,  attracted  towards  itself 
so  much  of  the  nebulous  plenum,  as  to  fill  the  or- 
bit of  the  outermost  planet  Uranus.  A  ring 
formed  and  projected  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, produced  this  first-born  of  the  planets, 
and  eldest  child  of  the  sun.  Uranus  again  threw 
off  six  satellites,  revolving  in  like  manner  round 
their  primary.  After  a  long  period  of  gestation, 
during  which  the  parental  sun,  still  nebular, 
shrinks  in  place  of  enlarging,  till  it  is  reduced  to 
the  orbit  of  Saturn.  An  excess  of  centrifugal 
force  now  supervenes,  and  the  planet  is  formed. 
It  then  throws  off  seven  satellites  from  rings  of 
matter,  not  uniform  ;  but  having  got  a  little  expe- 
rience in  ring-making,  it  succeeds  in  its  two  last 
throes  to  cast  off  two  rings  of  such  uniform  consis- 
tency, that  there  are  no  attractive  centres  to  break 
them,  and  they  now  form  the  double  ring  of  Sat- 
urn. In  like  manner,  Jupiter  and  his  four  moons 
were  issued  into  the  system ;  but  when  the  solar 
mass  was  again  pregnant,  the  ring  broke  into 
fragments,  and  spherified  separately  into  the  four 
asteroids,  Seres,  Pallas,  Juno  and  Vesta.  Next 
came  Mars,  moonless  and  sad — doomed  to  spend 
his  nights  in  darkness  ;  but  old  mother  Earth  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  satellite — a  matter  doubtless 
of  some  difficulty,  as  the  shrunk  and  partially  in- 
durated sun  had  attained  such  a  consistency,  that 


though  capable  of  sending  Venus  and  Mercury  into 
the  system,  yet  such  was  the  inferiority  of  their 
constitution,  that  they  could  neither  produce  rings 
nor  satellites. 

With  the  hypothesis  now  described  we  must  not 
confound  what  has  been  called  the  cosmogony  of 
Laplace,  which  M.  Comte  has  so  well  illustrated 
in  his  Course  of  Positive  Philosophy.  The  object 
of  Laplace  was  merely  to  explain  the  general  cir- 
cumstances which  characterize  the  constitution 
of  our  solar  system — namely,  the  small  eccentricity 
of  the  planetary  orbits — 'the  slight  deviation  of 
their  planes  from  that  of  the  sun's  equator — and 
the  identity  in  the  direction  of  all  their  motions  ; 
and  though  M.  Comte  regards  it  as  the  most  plau- 
sible of  all  such  hypotheses,  when  restricted  to  our 
own  planetary  system,  and  has  attempted  to  dis- 
cover an  aspect  in  which  it  may  admit  of  some 
numerical  verification,  yet  he  views  it  merely  as 
an  attempt  to  decide  the  question,  whether  or  not 
the  present  state  of  our  system  presented  any  ap- 
preciable indications  of  a  more  simple  anterior 
state,  whose  general  character  was  susceptible  of 
being  determined.  "  We  may  conceive  it  possi- 
ble," says  he,  "  with  some  hope  of  success,  to 
form  a  conjecture  respecting  the  formation  of  the 
solar  system  to  which  we  belong  ;  but  what  natu- 
ral basis  could  we  have  for  conjectures  respecting 
the  formation  of  suns  themselves?  How  could 
we  confirm  or  refute  any  cosmogonical  hypothesis, 
when  we  possess  no  phenomena  of  the  kind  that 
have  been  explored,  or  that  are  even  explorable? 
Whatever  philosophical  interest  there  may  be  in 
Herschel's  curious  series  of  observations  on  the 
progressive  condensation  of  nebulae,  from  which  he 
has  inferred  their  necessary  transformation  into 
stars,  such  facts  will  obviously  not  authorize  a 
similar  conclusion.  *  *  *  In  a  word,  our 
world  being  in  the  whole  universe  the  only  one 
known,  its  formation  is  at  the  most  the  only  one 
which  we  can  reasonably  investigate.  The  other 
celestial  motions  enter  necessarily,  at  least  till  the 
present  time,  into  the  vague  domain  of  pure  imag- 
ination, disengaged  from  every  scientific  condi- 
tion:"  But  if  these  are  M.  Comte's  views,  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  existence  of  nebulous  mat- 
ter different  from  stars  is  a  fact,  what  will  be  his 
opinion  of  such  speculations  when  that  fact  is  dis- 
proved, and  the  very  foundation  of  this  class  of 
hypotheses  taken  away? 

It  was  certainly  a  rash  generalization  to  main- 
tain that  nebula?  differed  essentially  from  clusters 
of  stars,  because  existing  telescopes  could  not  re- 
solve them.  The  very  first  application  of  Lord 
Rosse's  telescopes  to  the  heavens  overturned 
the  hypothesis ;  and  with  such  unequivocal  facts 
as  that  instrument  has  brought  to  light,  we  regard 
it  as  a  most  unwarrantable  assumption  to  suppose 
that  there  is  in  the  heavenly  spaces  any  masses  of 
matter,  different  from  solid  bodies,  composing 
planetary  systems.  Nebula?  which  appeared  per- 
fectly round  in  former  telescopes,  and  supposed  to 
be  in  the  state  of  condensation  into  stars,  are  found 
by  Lord  Rosse  to  have  long  irregular  patches,  or 
to  be  fringed  with  appendages  branching  out  into 
the  surrounding  space.  In  some  the  supposed 
nebulous  matter  is  irregularly  distributed,  having 
several  stripes  or  wisps  in  it,  and  in  others  there 
are  prolongations  of  different  brightness.  But 
there  is  one  nebula  of  a  most  extraordinary  kind, 
to  which  Lord  Rosse  has  recently  applied  his 
gigantic  telescope,  and  a  drawing  of  which  on  a 
large  scale  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
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in  his  lordship's  possession.  In  Sir  John  Her- 
schel's  figure,  it  appears  as  two  nebulae  entirely 
separate,  the  one  being  larger  than  the  other ;  but 
when  analyzed  with  the  great  reflector,  it  is  found 
to  contain  many  stars,  with  something  like  spiral 
coils  issuing  from  the  principal  nebula,  and  throw- 
ing off  luminous  radiations,  the  stars  appearing 
principally  in  the  spiral  lines.  The  small  attend- 
ant nebula,  too,  in  place  of  being  separate  from 
the  principal  one,  is  connected  with  it  by  resolved 
and  unresolved  stars,  forming  a  luminous  band 
like  a  portion  of  an  irregular  spiral.  A  drawing 
of  this  remarkable  nebula,  which  we  trust  Lord 
Rosse  will  soon  publish,  can  alone  convey  to  the 
reader  an  idea  of  its  singular  structure,  and  will, 
we  are  sure,  discountenance  those  idle  and  unfound- 
ed speculations  which  we  have  been  considering. 

The  importance  of  Lord  Rosse's  observations, 
and  the  folly  of  speculating  on  the  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  such  bodies,  will  appear  in  a  very 
striking  point  of  view  from  a  history  of  the  nebula 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  According  to 
Messier,  this  nebula  (No.  51  of  his  catalogue)  is 
a  nebula  without  stars.  It  consists,  he  adds,  of 
two,  having  each  a  brilliant  centre  4'  35"  distant 
from  each  other,  and  the  two  atmospheres  touch ! 
Sir  William  Herschel  describes  it  as  a  "  bright 
round  nebula  surrounded  by  a  halo  or  glory  at  a 
distance  from  it,  and  accompanied  with  a  compan- 
ion." Sir  John  Herschel,  who  has  represented 
it  in  Fig.  25  of  his  paper  of  1833,  noticed  that  the 
distant  halo  discovered  by  his  father  was  partially 
subdivided  into  two  branches,  and  he  observes 
that  this  "  is  one  of  its  most  remarkable  and  inter- 
esting features."  "  Supposing  it,"  he  continues, 
"  to  consist  of  stars,  the  appearance  it  would  pre- 
sent to  a  spectator  placed  on  a  planet  attendant  on 
one  of  them  eccentrically  situated  towards  the 
north  preceding  quarter  of  the  central  mass,  would 
be  exactly  similar  to  that  of  our  Milky  Way,  tra- 
versing in  a  manner  precisely  analogous,  the  fir- 
mament of  large  stars,  with  which  the  centre  clus- 
ter would  be  seen  projected,  and  (owing  to  its 
greater  distance)  appearing,  like  it,  to  consist  of 
stars  much  smaller  than  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
heavens.  Can  it,  then,  be  that  we  have  here  a 
brother  system  bearing  a  real  physical  resemblance 
and  strong  analogy  of  structure  to  our  own  1 
Were  it  not  for  the  subdivision  of  the  ring,  the 
most  obvious  analogy  would  be  that  of  the  system 
of  Saturn,  and  the  ideas  of  Laplace  respecting  the 
formation  of  that  system  would  be  powerfully  re- 
called by  this  object.  But  it  is  evident  that  all 
idea  of  symmetry  caused  by  rotation  on  an  axis 
must  be  relinquished  when  we  consider  that  the 
elliptic  form  of  the  inner  subdivided  portion  indi- 
cates, with  extreme  probability,  an  elevation  of 
that  portion  above  the  plane  of  the  rest,  so  that 
the  real  form  must  be  that  of  a  ring  split  through 
half  its  circumference,  and  having  the  split  por- 
tions set  asunder  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  each  to 
the  plane  of  the  other."  Now,  had  the  ring  in 
this  nebula  been  single,  as  observed  by  Sir  W. 
Herschel,  the  phenomenon  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  striking  illustration  of  Laplace's  cos- 
mogony, and  of  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the 
ring  of  Saturn.  Sir  John  Herschel,  however,  put 
an  end  to  such  a  speculation  by  discovering  the 
split  in  the  ring,  and  Lord  Rosse's  observations  in 
their  turn  discountenance  Sir  John's  idea  of  the 
nebula  being  a  brother  system  to  the  nebula  of  the 
Milky  Way,  in  which  astronomers  suppose  that 
our  own  lot  is  cast.     Sir  John  Herschel  makes  no 


observation  on  the  companion  nebula  referred  to 
both  by  Messier  and  Sir  William,  but  he  has 
drawn  it  as  a  planetary  nebula  entirely  distinct 
from  the  other.  Lord  Rosse,  on  the  other  hand, 
connects  it  by  a  luminous  branch  with  the  larger 
nebula,  consisting  of  spiral  branches  and  stars, 
and  thus  takes  away  all  its  resemblance  to  a  plan- 
etary nebula  agglomerating  under  the  influence  of 
gravitation.* 

The  theory  of  planetary  creations  being  thus  left 
without  any  support  from  the  nebula  hypothesis, 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  make  any  farther  ex- 
posure of  it ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  heresy,  and 
the  use  which  has  been  made  of  it  as  a  basis  for 
other  errors,  renders  necessary  a  more  popular  il- 
lustration of  its  absurdities.  When  a  single  atom 
in  the  universe  of  matter  becomes  the  nucleus  of 
a  sun,  it  must  derive  ihis  preeminence  from  some 
cause  extrinsic  to  itself.  The  will  of  the  Creator 
being  excluded  by  our  author,  there  can  be  no 
cause  influencing  one  atom  which  does  not  influ- 
ence millions.  But  passing  over  this  difficulty, 
and  supposing  the  uniformly  distributed  atoms  to 
agglomerate  round  their  ringleader,  the  space  left 
blank  by  the  slow  advance  of  the  atoms  in  radial 
lines  converging  to  the  nucleus,  must  be  a  ring 
bounded  by  concentric  circles,  the  outermost  circle 
being  the  limit  of  the  nebulous  matter  not  drawn 
to  the  centre  of  the  nascent  sun.  Now,  as  all  the 
forces  which  act  upon  the  agglomerating  particles, 
whether  they  proceed  from  the  circumference  of 
the  undisturbed  nebulous  matter,  or  from  the  grad- 
ually increasing  nucleus,  must  have  their  result- 
ants in  the  radial  lines  above  mentioned — there 
can  be  no  cause  whatever  capable  of  giving  a  ro- 
tatory motion  to  the  mass.  It  must  remain  at  rest. 
In  Laplace's  Cosmogony  he  assumes  a  sun  with 
its  atmosphere  in  a  state  of  rotation,  the  Creator 
being  supposed  necessary  to  give  this  primitive 
impulse  to  a  process  which  is  completed  by  secon- 
dary causes.  The  motion  of  the  satellites  is  of 
course  derived  from  the  previous  motions  of  their 
primaries. 

But  even  if  these  difficulties  are  surmounted, 
we  are  beset  with  others  equally  formidable. 
What  cause  is  there  to  determine  the  particular 
"  stages  at  which  rings  are  formed  and  detached." 
The  excess  of  the  centrifugal  force  which  presides 
at  this  operation,  is  supposed  to  occur  under  the 
influence  of  some  law  which  regulates  the  cooling 
of  the  heated  gaseous  bodies  employed  in  the  pro- 
cess. But  we  have  still  to  ask  what  is  the  cause 
of  the  cooling,  and  what  is  its  law — a  law  capable 
of  regulating  the  distance,  magnitude,  densities, 
rings  and  satellites  of  all  the  bodies  of  our  plane- 
tary system.  Under  such  processes  we  might  ex- 
pect that  satellites  might  not  only  have  satellites 
but  also  rings,   and  that  the  sun  himself  might 

*  Since  this  portion  of  the  article  was  printed,  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Cambridge,  a  more  perfect  draw- 
ing of  this  very  remarkable  nebula  than  the  one  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  Sir  David  Brewster,  into 
whose  hands  it  was  put  by  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  exhibited 
and  explained  it  to  the  Physical  Section,  pointing  out  the 
difference  between  this  accurate  representation  of  the 
nebula,  and  the  description  given  of  it  by  preceding  as- 
tronomers. The  Earl  of  Rosse,  who  was  present,  ex- 
plained the  manner  in  which  he  executed  the  drawings 
of  this  and  other  nebula  which  he  had  observed  ;  and  Sir 
John  Herschel  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  remarka- 
ble phenomena  which  the  drawing  exhibited,  referring 
particularly  to  the  numerous  stars  which  it  contained,  and 
to  the  spiral  lines,  and  the  branch  which  connected  the 
small  nebula  with  the  large  one. 
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have  had  a  huge  ring  revolving  round  him  in  the 
plane  of  his  equator.  Leaving  these  difficulties 
for  our  author's  consideration,  we  come  to  the 
cardinal  absurdity  of  his  cosmogony.  In  the  spec- 
ulation of  Laplace,  he  assumed  the  existence  of  a 
revolving  sun,  a  source  of  light  and  heat  capable 
not  only  of  controlling  by  its  power  the  huge  mass 
of  atmosphere  with  which  it  was  charged,  but  of 
illuminating  by  its  beams,  and  nursing  by  its  heat, 
the  various  planets  which  it  was  destined  to  form. 
In  this  cosmogony,  like  that  of  Moses,  it  was  God 
that  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light;"  but  in  the  crude  sun-making  under  our 
review,  no  contrivance  exists  for  providing  light 
and  heat  as  the  emanations  from  the  central  mass. 
By  what  process  can  an  agglomeration  of  nebulous 
matter  give  birth  to  a  perennial  flame,  emitting 
those  luminous,  chemical,  and  heat-giving  rays 
which  perform  such  functions  in  the  economy  of 
nature  ?  If  these  properties  necessarily  reside  in 
the  central  mass,  then  every  planet  and  every  sat- 
ellite ought  to  be  suns  of  various  magnitudes,  self- 
luminous,  and  self-heated,  as  if  they  were  portions 
of  the  sun  itself.  But  supposing  that  the  central 
mass  were  capable  of  retaining  what  was  sun,  and 
discharging  what  was  planet,  by  what  process 
was  the  luminiferous  aether,  the  medium  of  light, 
diffused  through  universal  space?  and  from  what 
collection  of  nebulous  matter,  and  by  what  law  of 
aggregation,  and  with  what  projectile  force  were 
the  various  comets,  moving  in  all  directions,  and 
in  planes  of  every  possible  inclination,  launched 
across  systems  in  which  no  material  for  their  pro- 
duction can  be  found  ?  The  difficulty  cannot  be 
removed  by  assigning  to  some  other  portion  of 
space  the  manufacture  of  those  wandering  stars  ; 
for  we  have  now  comets  whose  orbits  are  included 
within  our  own  solar  system,  and  which  cannot  be 
produced  by  any  of  the  processes  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  given  birth  to  the  planets.  The  last 
difficulty  which  demands  our  notice  is  presented  in 
the  motion  of  the  whole  of  our  system  round  a 
point  in  the  constellation  Hercules.  By  what 
eddies  of  nebulous  matter  this  grand  movement  is 
effected,  our  author  has  not  ventured  to  conjecture, 
and  were  he  to  make  the  attempt,  he  might  learn, 
better  than  by  any  other  process,  the  true  charac- 
ter of  his  own  speculations. 

A  hypothesis  like  that  under  consideration,  so 
improbable  in  its  very  nature,  and  so  gratuitous  in 
all  its  assumptions,  might  be  expected  to  possess 
some  feature  which,  when  detected  and  examined, 
would  reduce  it  to  an  absurdity.  That  feature 
presents  itself  in  the  very  basis  upon  which  it 
rests.  The  whole  orbit  of  Uranus,  three  thousand 
and  six  hundred  million  of  miles  in  diameter,  is 
assumed  to  have  been  rilled  with  nebulous  matter 
similar  to  that  of  the  celestial  nebula?,  and  all  this 
matter  has  been  condensed,  by  the  action  of  grav- 
ity, into  a  sun,  seven  planets,  four  asteroids,  and 
eighteen  satellites.  Let  us  now  assume  the  aver- 
age density  of  the  sun,  and  all  his  attendants,  at 
three,  four,  or  five  times  that  of  water.  Let  us 
also  compute  the  diameter  of  a  sphere  equal  in 
bulk  to  all  these  bodies,  and  having  found  how 
many  times  that  sphere  is  contained  in  a  sphere 
whose  radius  is  the  distance  of  Uranus  from  the 
sun,  we  shall  have  a  rough  estimate  of  the  density 
of  the  nebulous  matter  when  it  occupied  its  largest 
volume.  We  should  be  ashamed  to  make  such  a 
calculation,  but  if  any  person  undertake  the  task, 
he  will  find  that  the  nebulous  matter  in  question 
must  be   many  millions  of  times  rarer  than  the 


rarest  of  our  gaseous  bodies.'  How  could  a  sphere 
of  such  matter,  held  together  by  forces  so  infi- 
nitely feeble,  revolve  as  a  connected  mass  1  How 
could  it  indurate  in  rings — how  perform  the  other 
juggleries  of  world-making1?  But  the  absurdity 
does  not  here  end.  This  sphere  of  impalpable 
matter  must,  like  the  other  nebulae,  be  self-lumi- 
nous. It  might,  therefore,  if  it  can  do  anything  at 
all,  make  suns  self-luminous  like  itself;  but  how 
could  it  part  with  its  native  brightness  to  form  the 
dark  and  opaque  masses  of  primary  and  secondary 
planets ! 

The  consideration  of  the  self-lustre  of  nebulae 
furnishes  us  with  a  palpable  argument  against  the 
nebular  hypothesis  as  suggested,  for  it  was  never 
maintained,  by  astronomers.  A  globular  nebula, 
shining  with  its  own  light,  must,  in  any  of  its 
stages,  previous  to  induration,  have  its  brightness 
a  maximum  in  its  centre,  and  gradually  shading 
off  into  darkness  at  its  circumference.  But  it  is 
only  a  very  small  number  of  such  nebulae  that 
have  been  found,  and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  companion  of  Messier's 
No.  51,  a  high  power  will  not  only  resolve  them 
into  stars,  but  prove  that  they  are  wholly  destitute 
of  that  symmetry  of  form  and  of  illumination 
which  countenance  the  idea  of  an  agglomerating 
and  rotating  mass.  Many  nebulae  are  uniformly 
luminous,  as  if  they  were  flat  discs  ;  others  have 
their  light  unequally  distributed,  while  vast  num- 
bers have  the  most  irregular  shapes,  indicating  no 
appearance  of  rotation,  and  no  appearance  of  a 
central  accumulation.  Independently,  therefore, 
of  the  discoveries  of  Lord  Rosse,  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe,  from  analogy  as  well  as  from 
observation,  that  nebulae  are  mere  collections  of 
stars,  deriving  their  general  lustre,  or  the  lustre 
of  their  individual  parts,  from  the  brightness  and 
the  number  of  the  stars  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  often  exhibiting  the  appearance  of 
globes  or  discs,  from  the  inability  of  our  tel- 
escopes to  detect  their  ramifications  and  ap- 
pendages. 

From  the  lofty  epic  on  the  construction  of  an 
universe,  our  author  descends  to  the  sublunary 
theme  of  the  formation  of  our  own  globe.  When 
our  earth  was  thrown  off  from  the  sun,  it  was 
482,000  miles  in  diameter,  (the  diameter  of  the 
moon's  orbit,)  at  which  time  it  revolved  in  twenty- 
nine  and  a  half  days,  the  period  of  the  moon's 
revolution.  After  the  earth  had  cooled  and  shrunk 
to  a  globe  of  its  present  size,  its  external  crust 
consisted  of  primary  rocks,  of  which  granite  is 
the  type,  "  agglomerated  directly  from  the  nebu- 
lous or  vaporiferous  state."  Washed  by  the  seas 
which  the  condensed  vapors  had  formed,  these 
rocks  were  worn  down,  and  their  detritus  de- 
posited in  strata  of  sand  and  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  Under  the  influence  of  heat  and  pres- 
sure, these  sedimentary  formations,  the  gneiss 
and  mica-slate  system  were  gradually  indurated. 
The  imprisoned  fires,  the  residue  of  the  original 
temperature  of  the  mass,  broke  up  and  rent  the 
sedimentary  strata,  and  the  rocky  matter  in  a  state 
of  fusion  burst  through  the  rents,  tossing  up  ihe 
broken  masses  from  their  original  levels.  Thus 
were  formed  the  primary  strata  of  our  globe — the 
hypozoic  system  of  Mr.  Phillips — and  they  lie  be- 
neath all  the  rocks  which  contain  animal  and 
vegetable  remains. 

Our  author  now  proceeds,  in  successive  chap- 
ters, to  describe  the  commencement  and  contin- 
uance of  organic  life  in  the  clay  slate  and  grau- 
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wack6  slate  system — the  old  red  sandstone — the 
carboniferous  formation — the  new  red  sandstone 
— the  oolite — the  cretaceous  formation — the  ter- 
tiary formation — and  in  the  superficial  and  recent 
formations  of  our  globe.  He  traces,  in  the  fossil 
remains  of  these  different  eras,  the  progress  of 
organic  life,  corresponding  "  with  the  progress  of 
physical  conditions  on  the  surface."  He  finds 
plants  and  animals  advancing  from  simple  to 
higher  forms  of  organization.  Sea  plants  precede 
those  of  the  land,  and  amongst  these,  "  the  simpler 
(cellular  and  cryptogamic)  before  the  more  com- 
plex." Among  the  animal  remains,  he  finds 
"traces  all  but  certain  of  infusoria,  then  polypi- 
aria,  crinoidea,  some  humble  forms  of  the  articu- 
lata  and  mollusca,  and  afterwards  higher  forms  of 
the  mollusca.  Ages  passed  away  before  there 
were  any  nobler  types  of  being.  Fishes,  the 
humblest  class  of  vertebrata,  then  appeared,  the 
earliest  fishes  resembling  the  lower  articulata. 
Land  animals,  beginning  with  reptiles,  "  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  the  type  next  in  advance  from 
fishes,"  form  the  next  link  in  the  chain  of  life. 
From  reptiles  we  advance  to  birds,  and  thence 
through  the  low  forms  of  marsupialia  to  the 
higher  mammalia  ;  and  when  the  laRd  and  sea  had 
"  come  into  their  present  relations,"  and  the  prin- 
cipal continents  had  acquired  the  irregularity  of 
surface  necessary  for  man — Man  appeared. 

Having  thus  discovered,  as  he  believes,  "  every- 
where throughout  the  geological  history,  strong 
traces  of  a  parallel  advance  of  the  physical  condi- 
tions and  the  organic  forms,"  our  author  ventures 
to  declare  "  a  somewhat  different  idea  of  organic 
creation  from  what  has  hitherto  been  generally 
entertained."  He  regards  it  as  characteristic  of 
an  humble  class  of  intellects,  to  suppose  that  God 
constantly  acts  in  particular  ways  for  particular 
occasions,  thus  detracting  from  his  foresight,  low- 
ering Him  to  the  level  of  our  own  intellects,  and 
thus  anthropo-morphizing  his  creative  power,  or 
reducing  it  to  the  character  borne  by  the  ordinary 
proceedings  of  mankind.  Hence  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion,  that  as  the  cosmical  arrangements  of 
the  universe,  or  the  construction  of  our  earth  and 
its  associates,  and,  inferentially,  all  the  other 
globes  of  space,  are  not  the  result  of  any  imme- 
diate or  personal  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
ity, but  of  natural  laws,  which  are  the  expressions 
of  his  will,  the  organic  arrangements  must  be  so 
likewise. 

Thus,  according  to  our  author,  did  the  great 
Creator  issue  his  Almighty  Fiat — the  expression 
of  his  sovereign  will — and  establish  natural 
laws,  including  "  that  endless  series  of  phe- 
nomena," physical  and  moral,  which  constitute 
the  past  history  of  nature,  and  which  will  continue 
through  all  future  ages.  At  this  his  first  and 
last  command  was  the  universe  and  universal 
nature  irrevocably  constituted.  Boundless  space 
was  instantly  occupied  with  nebulous  matter. 
Suns  sprung  from  its  heated  atoms,  and  motion, 
the  life  of  matter,  supervened.  From  the  first 
agglomerated  mass,  planets  were  thrown  off  into 
their  respective  orbs,  and  satellites  in  due  order 
started  from  their  parent  sphere.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat  and  moisture — the  one  collected 
into  volcanoes,  and  the  other  accumulated  into  seas 
— each  globe  of  space  was  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  organic  life.  The  electric  spark,  escaping  from 
the  wild  elements  around  it,  struck  life  into  an 
elementary  and  reproductive  germ,  and  sea-plants, 
the  food   of  animals,  first  decked  the  rude  pave- 
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ment  of  the  ocean.  The  lichen  and  the  moss 
reared  their  tiny  fronds  on  the  first  rocks  that 
emerged  from  the  deep,  land  plants  evolving  the 
various  forms  of  fruit  and  flower  next  arose — the 
upas  and  the  bread-fruit  tree — the  gnarled  oak 
and  the  lofty  cedar.  Animal  life  appeared  when 
the  granary  of  nature  was  ready  with  its  supplies. 
A  globule,  having  a  new  globule  forming  within 
itself  which  is  the  fundamental  form  of  organic  be- 
ing, may  be  produced  in  albumen  by  electricity  ;  and 
as  such  globules  may  be  identical  with  living  and 
reproductive  cells,  we  have  the  earliest  germ  of 
organic  life — the  first  cause  of  all  the  species  of 
animated  nature  which  people  the  earth,  the 
ocean,  and  the  air.  Born  of  electricity  and  albu- 
men, the  simple  monad  is  the  first  living  atom — 
the  microscopic  animalcules — the  snail — the  worm 
— the  reptile — the  fish — the  bird — and  the  quad- 
ruped— all  spring  from  its  invisible  loins.  The 
human  similitude  at  last  appears  in  the  character 
of  the  monkey — the  monkey  rises  into  the  baboon 
— the  baboon  is  exalted  to  the  orang-outang — and 
the  chimpanzee,  with  a  more  human  toe  and 
shorter  arms,  gives  birth  to  man — the  temporary 
autocrat  of  the  animal  world,  but  destined  to  give 
place  to  higher  orders  of  being,  in  the  never-end- 
ing series  of  metamorphoses  with  which  futurity- 
is  pregnant. 

Such  is  a  condensed  view  of  the  poetical  the- 
ory of  creation  which  we  are  called  upon  to  ad- 
mire and  believe.  Had  it  been  propounded  in 
ancient  times,  when  we  had  neither  revealed  nor 
demonstrated  truth  for  our  guides,  it  might  have 
been  accepted  as  a  vision  of  philosophy,  which 
future  discoveries  might  realize  or  dispel ;  but  its 
appearance  and  reception  in  modern  times,  amid 
the  sober  convictions  of  faith,  and  the  impregna- 
ble results  of  science,  is  a  phenomenon  bordering 
on  the  marvellous.*  We  need  scarcely  inform 
our  readers  that  a  theory  of  creation,  in  which 
God  never  acts  personally  and  specially  in  the 
works  of  creation  and  providence,  stands  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  revelation  of  his  will,  in  which 
he  is  represented  as  creating  and  destroying  his 
works — as  rewarding  and  punishing  his  creatures 
— and  as  controlling  and  subverting  the  laws  of 
organic  and  inorganic  nature.  But  this  opposition 
we  must  at  present  overlook,  and  in  examining 
speculations  of  such  a  kind,  which  profess  to  lay 
their  foundations  in  scientific  truth,  we  must  make 
and  appeal  to  Reason  and  not  to  Faith. 

The  theory  under  our  review  rests  itself  on  a 
triple  foundation — on  the  supposed  fact  that  the 
cosmical  arrangements  of  the  universe  are  clearly 
the  effects  of  natural  law  ;  on  the  progressive  de- 
velopments of  plants  and  animals,  as  exhibited  in 
the  geological  history  of  our  globe  ;  and  on  vari- 
ous scientific  results  which  are  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  transformation  of  one  species  into  an- 
other. Did  the  numerous  details  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  any  speculation  involve  only  ad- 
mitted truths,  or  sound  inferences  from  unques- 
tioned phenomena,  an  intelligent  reader  would  ex- 
perience little  difficulty  in  estimating  the  value 
of  the  generalization  which  they  were  brought  to 
support.      Partial  coincidences   and   seeming  re- 

*  "  Happily,"  says  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  "  facts  have 
become  so  multiplied,  that  geology  is  daily  emerging 
from  that  state  when  an  hypothesis,  provided  it  were 
brilliant  and  ingenious,  was  sure  of  advocates  and  tem- 
porary success,  even  when  it  sinned  against  the  laws  of 
physics  and  facts  themselves.-' — Geological  Manualv 
Pref.,  p.  vii. 
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semblances  might  in  some  cases  mislead,  and  in 
others  deceive  ;  but  the  contrast  of  stern  and  un- 
disputed facts  with  assertions  however  plausible, 
and  views  however  ingenious,  will  never  fail  to 
expel  error  from  her  imost  impregnable  strong- 
holds. If  the  theory  relates  to  a  particular  branch 
of  science,  and  its  students  are  a  jury  of  philoso- 
phers, every  fact  will  be  weighed — every  testi- 
mony sifted,  and  a  verdict  on  the  side  of  truth  will 
be  ultimately  pronounced.  But  if  the  subject  of 
inquiry  is  general  and  extensive,  moral  as  well  as 
physical,  reaching  back  to  primeval  times,  and 
scanning  the  most  distant  future ; — if  it  embraces 
infinity  of  space  as  well  as  eternity  in  time,  in- 
volving the  responsibilities  and  destinies  of  our 
species,  appealing  to  the  reason  of  every  race  of 
being,  and  to  minds  male  and  female  of  every  de- 
gree of  power,  and  every  shade  of  culture — then 
may  we  expect  from  such  a  subject,  and  with  such 
a  jury,  an  inquest  of  philosophy  in  which  truth  is 
not  likely  to  triumph.  Each  individual  mind 
will  discover  some  insulated  link  to  which  it  will 
instinctively  cling.  In  the  poetry  of  life  and 
death,  after  renovation  and  decay,  the  youthful 
mind  will  find  a  chord  resonant  to  its  ardent  na- 
ture. The  infidel  will  swear  a  cheerful  allegi- 
ance to  natural  in  place  of  divine  law.  The  shal- 
low philosopher  will  find  food  of  easy  assimila- 
tion, and  every  possessor  of  an  infinitesimal  of 
knowledge  will  find  a  corresponding  atom  in  the 
new  philosophy  of  nature.  Such,  we  believe,  is 
not  an  exaggerated  picture  of  this  new  theory  of 
creation,  nor  an  unjust  description  of  its  individ- 
ual supporters.  In  the  scrutiny  of  its  facts,  how- 
ever, we  shall  best  decide  the  fate  of  its  doc- 
trines. 
"We  have  already  seen  in  our  examination  of 

rthe  cosmical  hypothesis  of  our  author,  that  it  has 
no  foundation  in  nature,  and  stands  directly  op- 
posed to  mechanical  laws  as  well  as  to  astronomi- 
cal  facts.     It   is   a   romance   without  a  hero — a 

>  drama  without  a  plot — a  dream  without  an  inter- 
preter. To  believe  in  it  would  be  treason  against 
the  sovereignty  of  intellect,  and  to  express  that 
belief  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  a  commission  of 
lunacy.  Let  us  proceed  then  to  examine  the  geo- 
logical details  in  which  the  theory  of  development 
by  natural  law  is  supposed  to  have  its  surest  foun- 
dation.    If  these  details  are  incorrect — if  complex 

■  organizations  often  precede,  in  the  geological  sand- 
glass, those  which  are  simpler,  and  have  as  little 
relation  to  them  in  structural  resemblances  as  in 
their  order  of  succession,  then  does  the  theory  fail 
in  its  most  prominent  application.  But  even  if  its 
geological  facts  are  true,  it  can  derive  no  support 
from  their  truth.  An  order  of  creation  advancing 
from  what  is  simple  to  what  is  compound,  can 
never  establish  a  creation  by  natural  law,  and 
would  indicate  only  the  order  of  procedure  which 
the  Almighty  chose  to  pursue. 

In  determining  the  succession  of  organic  struc- 
tures, as  exhibited  in  the  various  eras  of  geology, 
a  theorist  is  not  entitled  to  collect  his  details  under 
the  influence  of  preconceived  opinions,  and  with 
that  imperfect  knowledge  of  geology  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  general  student.  Geologists  alone 
are  entitled  to  adjudicate  upon  such  a  question, 
and  it  is  to  them  we  must  appeal  for  that  array  of 
facts  by  which  alone  it  can  be  decided. 

The  total  absence  of  organic  remains  from  the 
primary  rocks,  which  have  hence  received  the 
name  of  Azoic,  (without  life,)  places  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  there  was  a  time  when  neither  plants 


nor  animals  existed  upon  the  earth.  In  the  group 
of  the  grauwacke  slate  which  follows  the  primary 
rocks,  we  find  the  first  traces  of  vegetable  and 
animal  remains,  and  hence  the  name  of  Protozoic, 
(first  life,)  has  been  given  to  them.  Algae  and 
fuci,  marine  vegetables,  though  absent  from  the 
British,  appear  in  the  Scandinavian  rocks.  Corals 
and  encrinites  occur  in  abundance.  The  cuttle-fish 
and  other  molluscous  animals  are  plentiful,  and 
there  are  numerous  Crustacea,  particularly  trilo- 
bites  of  the  genera  calymene  and  asaphus.  The 
remains  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fish*  have  been 
found  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  Ichthyodorulites,  or  defensive  fish  bones 
in  the  grauwacke  series,  "  shows,"  as  Sir  H.  de 
la  Beche  remarks,  "that  the  class  of  animals  to 
which  they  belong  was  among  the  earliest  inhab- 
itants of  the  globe."  Here  then  we  have  in  the 
first  era  of  organic  life  animals  of  hisjh  organiza- 
tion, trilobites  with  the  most  perfect  organs  of 
sensation,  and  the  cuttle-fish  with  an  eyeball 
scarcely  surpassed  in  beauty  by  the  human  organ. 
The  theory  of  development  is  thus  utterly  at  fault 
in  its 'very  earliest  application,  and  its  author  is 
driven  to  assert  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  these  were  the  first  sole  examples  of  life 
which  existed  upon  the  earth,"  and  that  "  the  mol- 
luscs and  radiates  necessarily  imply  the  previous, 
or  at  least  contemporary  existence  of  certain  hum- 
bler forms  of  life,  vegetable  as  well  as  animal !" 

In  the  next  group  of  rocks  which  compose  the 
Silurian  system  of  Mr.  Murchison,  we  find  almost 
the  same  fossils  which  existed  in  the  grauwacke 
system,  and  even  the  author  of  "The  Vestiges" 
allows  that  the  latter  is  zoologically  a  continuation 
of  the  former.  He  contrives,  however,  to  obtain 
a  step  in  his  ascending  scale,  from  the  remains  of 
minuter  fishes,  discovered  by  Mr.  Phillips,  in 
rocks  immediately  over  the  Aymestry  limestone. 
These  fishes  he  considers  as  "  the  first  examples 
of  vertebrated  animals  which  breathed  upon  our 
planet;"  but  in  beds  below  the  Aymestry  limestone 
the  remains  of  a  fish  have  been  found  which  be- 
long to  the  highest  type  of  that  division  of  verte- 
brate animals,  and  hence  the  oldest  fossil  fish  with 
which  geologists  are  acquainted,  is  actually  one 
with  the  highest  organization  !  In  order  to  make 
the  small  fishes  of  Mr.  Phillips  available  for  his 
argument,  our  author  keeps  in  the  shade  the  fishes 
of  the  Upper  Ludlow  rocks,  which  he  designates 
as  the  "  remains  of  six  genera  of  obscure  charac- 
ter ;"  but  Agassiz  has  formed  out  of  them  seven 
new  species,  all  with  a  high  degree  of  organiza- 
tion, and  two  of  them  of  the  very  highest  type. 
Here,  then,  the  hypothesis  of  an  ascending  scale 
is  positively  contradicted. 

We  come  now  to  the  era  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, or  the  Devonian  system  of  rocks  as  it  has 
been  called,  from  its  prevalence  in  Devonshire. 
The  same  marine  organic  remains  which  marked 
the  Silurian  reappear  in  the  same  form  in  the  De- 
vonian system — zoophytes,  molluscs,  and  Crusta- 
cea ;  but  the  distinguishing  features  of  this  forma- 
tion are  the  fishes  with  which  it  abounds — fishes 
remarkable  for  their  high  and  singular  organiza- 
tion.! We  need  scarcely  tell  the  general  reader 
that  Agassiz  has  divided  fishes  into  four  orders, 

*"  Neither  fishes  nor  any  higher  vertebrata  as  yet 
roamed  through  the  marine  wilds."—  Vestiges,  4th  edit., 
p.  58. 

t  The  first  discovery  of  fishes  in  the  old  red  sandstone 
was  made  by  Dr.  Fleming. — Agassiz,  Rccherches  sur  les 
Poissons  Fossiles,  torn,  v.,  p.  132. 
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namely,  the  Placards,  or  those  which  are  covered 
with  scaly  plates,  like  the  sharks  of  our  own  day 
— the  Ganoids,  or  those  which  like  the  pike  have 
hard  scales  like  enamel — the  Cycloids,  or  those 
which  have  scales  like  the  salmon — and  the  Cte- 
noids,  or  those  which  have  jagged  scales  like  the 
perch.  Now,  the  fishes  which  occur  in  the  De- 
vonian system  belong  to  all  these  orders,  except 
that  of  the  Cycloids,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  the  character  of  their  organization,  as  seve- 
ral of  them  belong  to  existing  families.  Some  of 
ihese  are  bony  and  some  cartilaginous,  though  the 
latter  character  prevails  in  the  two  first  orders ; 
but  all  of  them  belong  to  the  most  exalted  types  of 
organization.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  our 
author  endeavors  to  draw  a  support  for  his  theory 
from  the  fishes  we  have  mentioned.  He  insists 
that  the  Placoids  and  Ganoids  are  'manifestly  of  an 
inferior  character  to  the  Cycloids  and  Ctenoids, 
which  afterwards  came  into  existence;  and  in  sup- 
port of  these  groundless  statements,  he  alleges,  on 
the  authority  of  Agassiz,  that  the  two  first  orders 
have  only  a  rudimentary  or  cartilaginous  skeleton, 
while  the  Cycloids  and  Ctenoids  have  an  osseous 
structure.  Now  this  is  not  true  ;  for  as  we  have 
already  stated,  cartilaginous  and  osseous  fishes 
exist  in  each  of  the  four  orders  ;  and  what  is  still 
more  striking,  several  new  species  of  Ctenoids, 
which  had  been  found  only  in  the  carboniferous 
system,  have  been  discovered  among  the  fishes 
brought  by  Mr.  Murchison  from  the  old  red  sand- 
stone of  Russia.  Resolved  to  make  out  his  posi- 
tion, our  author  next  asserts,  that  certain  of  the 
Ganoids  approximate,  in  form  and  armature,  to  the 
lower  order  of  the  Crustacea,  the  Cephalaspis  making 
the  smallest  advances  from  the  crustacean  charac- 
ter, arid  greatly  resembling:  the  asaphus,  a  trilobite 
of  the  lower  formation.  The  Coccosteus — a  genus 
discovered  in  Caithness  by  Messrs.  Murchison  and 
Sedgewick — he  considers  as  the  next  step  in  ad- 
vance to  the  perfect  fish  type  ;  and  he  places  it 
near  the  crustaceans,  because  its  teeth  are  chis- 
elled, as  it  were,  out  of  the  solid  bone  of  the  jaw, 
like  the  nippers  of  a  lobster,  and  because  its  mouth 
opens  vertically,  contrary  to  the  usual  mode  of  the 
vertebrata.  A  third  step  in  advance  of  the  Crus- 
tacea, our  author  finds  in  the  Pterichthys,  that 
remarkable  fossil  which  was  discovered  by  our 
distinguished  countryman,  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  and 
of  which  he  has  given  so  interesting  a  description 
in  his  elegant  and  instructive  volume  On  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone.*  Now  it  is  averred  by  modern 
geologists,  that  these  statements  are  incorrect,  and 
that  the  Ganoid  fishes  rather  approach  to  the 
higher  class  of  reptiles,  than  to  the  lower  Crusta- 
cea, f    But  even  if  they  were  correct,  they  are  not 

*  "  Never  shall  I  forget,"  says  Agassiz,  "  the  impression 
which  the  sight  of  the  Pterichthys,  provided  with  appen- 
dages resembling  wings,  produced  upon  me,  when  I 
assured  myself  that  it  belonged  to  the  class  of  fishes.  It 
was  an  entirely  new  type,  which  was  about  to  figure,  for 
the  first  time  since  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  in  the  series  of 
beings — again  to  form  a  link,  which  nothing  of  all  that 
had  been  revealed  up  to  the  time,  with  regard  to  extinct 
creations,  would  have  led  us  ever  to  suspect  the  existence 
of— showing  forcibly  that  observation  alone  can  lead  us 
to  the  recognition  of  the  laws  of  development  of  organ- 
ized beings,  and  how  muck  we  should  guard  against  all 
those  systems  of  transformation  of  species,  which  the 
imagination  invents  with  as  much  facility  as  reason  re- 
futes them." — Reporton  the  Fossil  Fish  of  the  Devonian 
System.     Brit.  Assoc.,  1842,  p.  81. 

t  Professor  Agassiz  has  explained  why  the  Cephalas- 
pides,  the  Coccosteus,  and  the  Pterichthys  were  supposed 
to  approximate  to  the  Trilobites  of  a  particular  genus. — 
Report  on  the  Fossil  Fish  of  the  Devonian  System.  Brit. 
Assoc,  1842,  pp.  85,  8C. 


calculated  even  to  give  probability  to  the  opinions 
which  they  are  brought  to  support ;  and  if  such 
questions  are  to  be  settled  by  the  authority  of  any 
name,  we  would  oppose  to  the  incognito  reputa- 
tion of  our  author,  the  following  decision  of 
Agassiz  :* — "  This  primitive  diversity  of  the  Ich- 
thyoid types,  of  a  formation  so  ancient  as  the  old 
red  sandstone,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  facts 
the  most  contradictory  to  the  theory  of  the  successive 
transformation  of  species,  and  of  the  descent  of  or- 
ganized beings  now  living,  from  a  small  number  of 
primitive  forrris. '  'f 

In  the  era  of  the  Carbonifei'ous  Formations, 
when  land  plants  show  themselves  abundantly  in 
the  strata,  our  author  finds,  as  usual,  new  proofs 
of  his  theory.  The  carboniferous  group  compre- 
hends the  coal  measures  and  the  mountain  limestone. 
The  coal  measures  consist  of  beds  of  sandstone, 
shale,  and  coal.  They  abound  in  vegetable  re- 
mains ;  and  all  geologists  agree  in  regarding  the 
coal  itself  as  an  indurated  mass  of  plants,  though 
they  differ  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  change  was  effected.  Many  hundred  species 
of  plants  have  been  discovered  in  the  coal  forma- 
tion ;  and  in  this  first  and  most  ancient  Flora,  the 

*Id.  Id.,  p.  87. 

tit  will  not  be  regarded,  we  trust,  as  an  unsuitable 
digression  in  a  Scottish  journal,  to  notice  the  labors  of  an 
accomplished  and  distinguished  lady  in  extending  our 
knowledge  of  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  old  red  sandstone  in 
her  native  land ;  nor  will  that  notice  be  less  appropriate 
on  the  part  of  one  who  occasionally  saw,  amid  the  gaie- 
ties of  tier  early  life,  and  in  the  pursuits  of  her  malurer 
age,  indications  of  that  fine  and  ardent  mind  which  un- 
folded itself  in  her  later  days.  Professor  Agassiz  has 
placed  Lady  Cumming  Gordon  of  Altire  "  in  the  very  first 
rank"  of  recent  contributors  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
fossil  fishes  of  the  Devonian  system.  "Not  satisfied," 
says  he,  "  with  collecting  and  distributing  among  geolo- 
gists, with  unequalled  liberality,  the  numerous  specimens 
of  those  remains  which  she  had  collected  in  a  quarry 
worked  on  purpose,  she  studied  them  with  care — placed 
aside  the  most  perfect  specimens — and  painted  them  with 
a  precision  of  detail  and  an  artistic  talent  to  which  very 
few  naturalists  have  been  able  to  attain.  These  drawings, 
indeed,  and  those  of  her  daughter,  (Lady  Seymour,)  who 
constantly  assisted  her  in  her  studies,  will  form  one  of 
the  principal  ornaments  of  my  'monograph.'  On  the 
point  of  presenting  this  selection  to  the  public,  it  is  pain- 
ful to  me  to  think  that  this  noble  lady  will  no  more  be 
able  herself  to  receive  from  geologists  the  tribute  of  grat- 
itude which  she  so  justly  deserved.  May  this  record, 
planted  upon  her  grave,  remind  her  estimable  companion, 
that  the  willingness  with  which  she  assisted  her  parent 
has  contributed  to  raise  for  her  a  lasting  monument  in 
the  scientific  world." — Report  on  the  Fossil  Fish  of  the 
Devonian  System.  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.,  1842,  p.  81,  and 
his  Rechercnes  sur  les  Poissons  Foisi/es,  torn,  v.,  pp. 
131,  132.  To  this  well-merited  compliment  Professor 
Agassiz  has  added  a  more  permanent  memorial  of  his 
admiration,  by  giving  the  name  of  Cheirolepis  Cummin- 
gice  to  a  species  of  the  first  group  of  the  Ganoid  family 
which  Lady  Cumming  Gordon  had  discovered.  Inherit- 
ing a  name  sacred  in  the  history  of  our  church,  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  brightest  deeds  of  the  martyr,  Lady  Cum- 
ming Gordon  has  thrown  round  it  the  softer  radiance  of 
intellectual  accomplishments,  not  limited  to  the  study  of 
fossils,  but  embracing  nobler  themes,  and  bearing  upon 
higher  interests.  May  we  not  express  the  hope  that  such 
an  example  will  not  be  lost  upon  that  exalted  class,  whom 
Providence  has  placed  in  a  position  to  influence  those  of 
a  higher  as  well  as  of  a  lower  station  than  themselves. 
Ephemeral  and  unprofitable  as  are  the  pursuits  which  too 
generally  constitute  the  amusements,  as  well  as  the  occu- 
pations of  the  female  mind,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us, 
when  bearing  witness  to  a  noble  exception,  to  record  the 
sentiment,  that  a  portion  of  the  leisure  of  our  sister  pil- 
grims could  not  have  a  more  elegant  appropriation,  than 
in  learning  to  distinguish  the  gems  which  adorn  their 
persons — in  studying  the  minerals  which  may  be  gathered 
round  their  home — and  in  wandering  over  the  embalmed 
relics  of  organic  life,  which  arc  buried  under  the  pathways 
upon  which  they  daily  tread. 
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author  of  the  work  before  us  strives  to  discover  an 
ascending  scale.  He  asserts,  that  the  terrestrial 
botany  of our  globe  begins  with  classes  of  compara- 
tively simple  forms  and  structure,  the  lowest  place 
being  taken  by  plants  of  cellular  tissue,  without 
flowers,  such  as  the  lichens,  mosses,  fungi,  ferns, 
and  sea-weeds  ;  and  that  above  these  are  found 
plants  with  vascular  tissue,  bearing  flowers,  first, 
the  Monocotyledons,  with  one  seed  lobe,  such  as 
the  cane  and  palm  ;  and  next,  the  Dicotyledons, 
with  two  seed  lobes,  such  as  the  pine,  elm,  oak, 
and  other  British  forest  trees,  "these  subdivisions 
also  ranking  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here 
stated."  "Now  it  is  clear,"  adds  our  author, 
"  that  a  predominance  of  these  forms  in  succession 
marked  the  successive  epochs  developed  by  fossil 
geology,  the  simple  abounding  first,  and  the  com- 
plex afterwards.  Two  thirds  of  the  plants  of  the 
carboniferous  era  are  of  the  cellular  or  crypto- 
gamic  kind.  *  *  *  The  ascertained  Dicotyle- 
dons, or  higher  class  plants,  are  comparatively  few 
in  this  formation  ;  but  it  will  be  found,  that' they 
constantly  increased  as  the  globe  grew  older." 
In  the  Lepidodendra  of  the  Lycopodiaceous  family, 
our  author  finds  additional  proofs  of  his  hypothesis. 
From  the  internal  structure  of  the  stem,  and  the 
character  of  the  seed  vessels,  he  maintains,  that 
they  have  been  a  link  between  Monocotyledons 
and  Dicotyledons,  "  a  fact,"  he  adds,  "  worthy  of 
note,  as  it  favors  the  idea,  that  in  vegetable,  as 
well  as  in  animal  creation,  a  progress  has  been 
observed  in  conformity  with  advancing  conditions." 

Positive  as  these  statements  are,  and  bold  as  are 
the  conclusions  which  are  drawn  from  them,  yet 
geologists  of  all  classes  repudiate  them  as  incorrect 
and  unfounded.  Dr.  Fleming  has  actually  found 
Dicotyledonous  plants  in  the  Grauwacke  slates  of 
Cork  ;*  and  the  splendid  Flora  of  the  coal  mea- 
sures, which  our  author  finds  it  convenient  to  char- 
acterize as  exhibiting  comparatively  simple  form 
sand  structures,  displays,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  magnificent  specimens  of  creative  power,  re- 
sembling the  noblest  pines  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  rivalling  existing  species  in  the  complexity 
of  their  organization,  and  surpassing  them  in  the 
scale  of  development. 

In  the  animal  remains  of  this  period,  our  author 
does  not  find  much  support  to  his  theory.  Poly- 
piaria  and  Crinoidea  abound  in  the  mountain  lime- 
stone ;  but  they  disappear  in  the  superincumbent 
coal  beds.  "At  this  time,"  he  adds,  "the  Sau- 
roids  are  considered  as  at  their  point  of  greatest 
abundance — a  fact  of  some  importance,  seeing  that 
in  teeth,  bones,  and  scales,  they  make  an  advance 
to  the  lizard  character,  a  type  of  a  higher  order  of 
animals,  which  we  are  soon  to  see  entering  upon 
the  stage."  Now,  this  attempt  to  assimilate  the 
Sauroid  fishes  to  the  lizards  deserves  the  severest 
censure,  for  Agassiz  has  shown,  that  their  general 
structure  is  so  peculiar,  that  they  cannot  be  united 
with  the  reptiles,  or  the  one  class  in  any  way 
descend  from  the  other. 

In  describing  the  monotony  in  the  forms  and 
colors  of  nature,  which  he  supposes  to  mark  the 
carboniferous  era,  our  author  states,  what  he 
doubtless  considers  as  favorable  to  his  theory,  that 
neither  the  hum  of  insects,  nor  the  music  of  birds, 
cheered  the  solitudes  of  the  earth  ;  but,  in  making 
these  assertions,  he  is  greatly  mistaken.  Insects 
have  been  found  in  this  era ;  and  it  is  strange  that 
the  author  should   not   have   known   this,  as  an 

*See  Wernerian  Memoirs,  vol.  in.,  p.  89.    Edin.  1821. 


account  of  them,  with  engravings,  was  published 
eight  years  ago  in  Dr.  Auckland's  Bridgewater 
Treatise.  Two  Coleopterous  insects,  of  the  family 
Curculionidas,  were  discovered  in  the  nodules  of 
ironstone  from  the  coal  formation  of  Coalbrookdale, 
by  Mr.  William  Anstice,  of  Madely  Wood.  Ano- 
ther insect,  of  which  Mr.  Anstice  has  several  spe- 
cimens, and  to  which  Dr.  Buckland  has  given  the 
name  of  Limvlus  trilobitoides,  formed  the  nucleus 
of  a  nodule  of  iron  ore  from  the  same  locality.* 
Nor  is  it  less  hostile  to  the  theory  of  development, 
that  we  have  evidence  much  stronger  than  that 
which  generally  satisfies  our  author,  that  such 
highly  organized  animals  as  reptiles  and  birds 
existed  in  the  carboniferous  age.  Mr.  Lyell  in- 
forms as  that,  in  the  coal  formation  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, "  Mr.  Logan  discovered  footsteps  which  appear 
to  Mr.  Owen  to  belong  to  some  unknown  species 
of  reptiles,  constituting  the  first  indications  of  the 
reptilian  class  known  in  the  carboniferous  rocks  ;"f 
and  Dr.  Alfred  King  has  discovered,  in  the  car- 
boniferous series  of  Westmoreland,  South  Penn- 
sylvania, the  foot  marks  of  at  least  seven  species 
"of  birds,  or  other  highly-organized  animals." 
To  these  species,  the  footmarks  of  which  he  has 
represented  in  reduced  drawings,  he  has  given  the 
names  of  Ornithichnites  gallinu/oides,  O.  culbert- 
sonii,  Spheropezium  leptodactylum,  S.  pachydacty- 
lum,  S.  therodactylum,  S.  ovoidactylum — the  last 
of  which  is  supposed  to  have  an  alliance  with  the 
Batrachians.J 

The  new  red  sandstone,  and  magnesian  limestone 
formation,  to  which  the  name  of  Permian  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Murchison,  from  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  these  strata  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Permia,  is  next  called  upon  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  theory  of  development.  The  plants  of  this 
era,  which  were  so  abundant  in  the  carboniferous 
series,  appear  now  in  diminished  size  and  quantity 
— but  are,  generally  speaking,  specifically  the 
same  in  type.  Among  the  animals  of  this  era, 
reptiles  appear  for  the  first  time — a  class  capable 
of  breathing  in  our  atmosphere.  Our  author 
regards  them  as  a  group  of  a  higher  character,  and 
next  to  fishes  in  the  zoological  scale — so  near  to 
them,  indeed,  "that  certain  species  stand  doubt- 
fully between  the  two  classes,  having  extremities 
which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  fins." 
Among  the  other  "  reptilian  vestiges"  of  the  age, 
our  author  adduces  Nothosaurus  and  Rynchosau- 
rus  as  "  of  lizard-like  character;  the  former  indi- 
cating-, in  the  fine  sculpture  of  the  cranium,  and 
the  large  comparative  size  of  the  extremities,  an 
approach  to  the  crocodilian  form,  while  the  latter 
show  some  points  of  affinity  to  the  birds."  The 
footprints  of  various  animals, §  particularly  of  tor- 
toises and  birds,  are  among  the  interesting  memo- 
rials of  the  new  red  sandstone.  We  have  thus  the 
addition  of  perfect  birds  to  the  Fauna  of  the  period, 
thiugh  our  author  unscrupulously  asserts  that  they 
were  "  probably  of  a  low  type" — an  opinion  which 
their  recent  discovery  in  America,  in  the  preexist- 
ing formation,  so  completely  refutes.  Our  author 
has  made  reference  to  the  genus  which  Professor 
Owen  has  named  Labyrinthodon,  in  allusion  to  the 
peculiar  and  characteristic  structure  of  the  teeth. 
The  specimens  are  referable  to  five  species  ;  and 

*  See  Buckland's  Gcolotry  and  Mineralogy,  &c,  vol.  i., 
pp.  408-9  ;  vol.  ii.,  pp.  75,  78  ;  and  Plate  46,  figs.  1,  2,  3. 

t  American  Journal  of  Science,  Oct.,  1843,  vol.  xlv.,  p. 
358. 

t  Ibid.,  April,  1845,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  348. 

§  See  this  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  30,  31. 
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Professor  Owen  distinctly  states,  that,  had  these 
species  now  existed,  they  would  have  formed  ba- 
trachian  representatives  of  the  highest  order  of 
reptiles — viz.,  the  Crocodileans.  4iHere,  there- 
fore," he  remarks,  "  we  find  the  batrachian  mak- 
ing its  first  appearance  under  its  highest,  instead 
of  its  lowest,  or  simplest,  conditions  of  structure. 
To  use  the  language  of  the  transmutation  theory, 
the  labyrinthodonts  are  degraded  crocodiles,  not 
elevated  fishes!"  But  the  hypothetical  derivation 
of  reptiles  from  metamorphosed  fishes,  is  more 
directly  negatived  by  the  fact,  that  the  batrachian 
type  is  not  that  under  which  reptiles  make  their 
first  appearance  in  the  strata  which  succeed  the 
coal  measures.  The  Monitors  of  the  Thuringian 
Zechstein  (magnesian  limestone)  are  older  than 
the  labyrinthodonts  of  the  Keuper  (variegated 
marls;)  and.  among  British  reptiles,  the  Theco- 
dont lizards  of  the  magnesian  conglomerates,  have 
equal  claims  to  a  more  ancient  origin.* 

We  have  thus  run  over  the  six  Palaeozoic  sys- 
tems of  rocks,  and  have,  we  trust,  satisfied  the 
intelligent  reader  that  the  forms  of  organic  life 
which  they  successively  display,  have  not  been  the 
result  of  progressive  development  from  one  simple 
type.  Our  author  pursues,  in  the  four  succeeding 
sections,  his  history  of  organic  life  in  the  secon- 
dary, tertiary,  and  superficial  formations ;  but,  in 
these  interesting  eras,  in  which  we  should  have 
expected  accumulated  proofs  of  an  ascending  scale 
of  creation,  if  it  did  exist,  he  seems  incapable  of 
finding  even  the  pretence  of  an  argument  for  it. 
We  shall  however,  do  him  the  justice  of  bringing 
forward  what  he  does  say  on  the  subject. 

The  important  era  of  the  Oolitic  formation,  in 
which  one  species  of  the  Mammalia  first  appears, 
is  distinguished  by  the  vast  number  of  its  organic 
remains,  the  simple  enumeration  of  which  occupies 
above  forty  closely  printed  pages,  in  Sir  H.  de  la 
Beche's  Geological  Manual.  Now,  in  this  extend- 
ed list  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  our  author 
finds  no  proof  of  his  theory  of  development,  except 
in  one  case,  and  he  even  admits  it  as  "  remarkable 
that  the  animals  of  the  oolitic  system,  are  entirely 
different  in  species  from  those  of  the  preceding  age, 
and  that  these  species  cease  b<fore  the  next. '  'f  Where 
then  is  the  link  in  the  chain  of  transmutation,  and 
how  could  the  new  species  of  the  following  age 
have  come  into  existence?  In  the  case  of  the 
Didelphis  Bucklandi,  found  in  the  Stonesfield  slate, 
a  mammal,  now  referred  to  the  order  Insectivora 
and  genus  Amphitherium,  our  author  regards  it  as 
interesting  that  the  first  mammal  should  have  be- 
longed to  the  Marsupialia.  or  class  of  pouched 
animals,  an  order  low  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and 
ranking,  as  he  thinks,  between  the  oviparous  ver- 
tebrata,  (birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,)  and  the  higher 
mammalia.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  assertion 
without  proof;  and  the  very  existence  of  this 
species,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
controversy,  overturns  the  supposition  of  its  having 
been  derived  from  any  preexisting  species.J 

In  the  era  of  the  Cretaceous  system,  composed  of 
chalk,  marl,  and  green  sand,  our  author  is  equally 
at  fault  in  finding  proofs  of  his  theory,  though  the 
fossil  remains  which   it  embodies  are  extremely 

*  Report  on  British  Fossil  Reptiles.  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc., 
1841,  pp.  183,  197—8. 

t  This  formation  derives  its  name  from  a  number  of 
little  spheres,  like  eggs,  which  mark  the  limestone,  the 
most  conspicuous  member  of  the  series. 

t  See  Professor  Owen's  Report  on  British  Fossil  Mam- 
malia.    Brit.  Assoc,  1842,  pp.  57—62. 


numerous.  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  system, 
there  is  not  a  single  species  which  existed  in  the 
Palaeozoic  system,  and  where  a  resemblance  occurs 
between  the  fossils  of  these  systems,  no  links  con- 
necting them  are  to  be  found.  Until  the  creta- 
ceous era,  the  Placoid  and  Ganoid  fishes  had  flour- 
ished alone,  and  for  the  first  time  the  two  orders 
of  Cycloids  and  Ctenoids,  embracing  eighteen  fam- 
ilies, appear,  which  are  the  very  fishes,  generally 
speaking,  which  exist  in  the  present  seas.  Whence, 
then,  came  all  on  a  sudden  this  mass  of  new  spe- 
cies 1  Our  author  says,  that  in  place  of  the  Placoid 
and  Ganoid  fishes,  we  find  the  fishes  of  two  orders, 
(Cycloids  and  Ctenoids.)  of  superior  organization. 
Now,  this  is  a  misstatement  of  the  case,  for  the 
Placoids,  to  which  the  first  fossil  fish  belonged,  is 
of  a  higher  order  of  organization  than  the  Cycloids 
and  Ctenoids,  and  several  Ctenoids  have,  as  has 
been  previously  stated,  been  brought  by  Mr.  Mur- 
chison  from  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Russia.  Our 
author  is  puzzled  with  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
few  bones  of  birds  in  this  era.  He  mentions  some 
remains  of  a  bird  from  a  chalk  bed,  near  Maid- 
stone, supposed  to  have  been  of  the  long-winged 
swimmer  family ;  but  he  is  sensible  that  this 
alleged  occurrence  is  not  consistent  with  his  the- 
ory, that  birds  must  precede  mammalia,  and  he 
gets  out  of  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  they  may 
nevertheless  have  lived,  though  no  remains  are 
found  in  a  particular  fonnation.  He  adds,  too, 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  this  uncertainty,  because 
"  we  see  from  what  remains  have  been  found  in 
the  whole  series,  a  clear  progress  throughout  from 
humble  to  superior  types  of  being.'"  And  this 
unsupported  assertion  he  considers  so  irrefragable, 
that  he  actually  uses  it  as  a  ground  for  predicting 
what  animals  have  existed  in  particular  formations. 
"  Hence,"  says  he,  "  we  derive  a  light  as  to  what 
animals  may  have  existed  at  particular  times,  tvhich 
is  in  some  measure  independent  of  the  specialties  of 
fossil  geology !  The  birds  are  below  the  mam- 
malia in  the  animal  scale,  and  therefore  they  may 
be  supposed  to  have  existed  about  the  time  of  the 
new  sandstone  and  oolite,  although  we  find  but 
slight  traces  of  them  in  these  formations,  and  it 
may  be  said  till  a  considerable  later  period."  If 
our  readers  desire  a  specimen  of  reasoning  in  a 
circle,  they  have  it  here  in  perfection. 

The  Tertiary  period,  in  which  the  mammalia  are 
abundant,  and  the  era  of  the  Superficial  Forma- 
tions, at  which  many  of  our  existing  species  com- 
mence, present  our  author  with  no  facts  in  support 
of  his  theory  ;  and  as  it  is  not  our  object  to  give 
even  a  superficial  notice  of  the  interesting  phe- 
nomena of  animal  life  which  these  periods  disclose, 
we  must  quit  this  branch  of  our  subject  by  a  mere 
reference  to  the  opinion,  that  there  was  a  wide- 
spread and  universal  submersion,  destructive  of 
animal  life,  in  the  era  before  our  own,  and  that  a 
new  creation  of  animals  afterwards  took  place. 
Our  author  admits  the  simple  fact  of  a  submersion 
of  a  wide  range,  extensively  if  not  universally 
destructive  of  living  species,  but  he  does  not  ven- 
ture to  explain  how  the  new  creation  could  have 
arisen  .without  the  immediate  interposition  of  the 
Deity. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject 
without  directing  our  readers  to  an  engraved 
Table,*  in  which  Agassiz  has  represented  graphi- 
cally the  true  history  and  development  of  fossil 

*Recherches  sur  les  Poissons  Fossiles,  torn,  i.,  pp,  170, 
171. 
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fishes,  from  their  earliest  appearance  in  the  Palaeo- 
zoic series  down  to  the  present  time.  A  single 
glance  at  this  table,  which  we  regret  we  cannot 
transfer  to  our  pages,  will  put  the  reader  in  pos- 
session of  the  ichthyological  chronicle  of  the  ancient 
world.  We  have  already  seen,  that  all  fishes  are 
distributed  into  the  four  orders  of  Placoids,  Ga- 
noids, Cycloids,  and  Ctenoids.  Now,  in  all  the 
families  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  Creta- 
ceous, there  were  almost  no  fossil  fishes  but  Pla- 
coids and  Ganoids.  The  Certraciontes  of  the  Pla- 
coid  order  begins  with  only  one  species,  and  that 
species  of  the  highest  type.  It  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum in  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  formations,  and 
is  now  reduced  to  a  few  genera  and  species,  with- 
out having  lost  its  high  type  of  organization.  The 
Ganoid  order  commences  with  the  Lepidoides, 
under  the  Palaeozoic  system,  and  these  wholly  dis- 
appear at  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary  formation. 
The  Cephalaspides  and  the  Diptenons  appear,  and 
become  extinct  in  the  Palaeozoic  period.  The 
Celacantlics  and  the  Hybodontcs  appear — the  one  in 
the  middle  and  the  other  at  the  close  of  the  Palae- 
ozoic period  ;  and  become  extinct,  the  first  in  the 
middle  and  the  second  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cre- 
taceous era.  The  Petalodus  appears  and  disap- 
pears in  the  coal  formations,  and  so  does  the  Dic- 
t(ea  in  the  Zechstein  era.  The  Pycnodonts  begin 
at  the  base  of  the  Zechstein,  and  become  extinct 
towards  the  end  of  the  Tertiary  period.  The 
SquaHdes  have  increased  from  the  middle  of  the 
Zechstein  till  the  present  day,  and  the  Rays  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Jurassic  system  till  now. 
The  new  families  of  the  Sclerodermas,  the  Gymno- 
dontes,  the  Lophobranches ,  and  the  Accipenseres, 
spring  into  existence  almost  at  the  same  time,  to 
replace  the  extinct  families.  The  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  Jive  of  the  families  of  the  Ctenoids 
and  Cycloids  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
Cretaceous  formation,  and  of  almost  all  the  other 
families  at  the  end  of  it,  are  singular  facts,  which, 
when  connected  with  those  already  mentioned, 
stand  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  theory  of  devel- 
opment, and  establish  the  great  truth,  which  all 
our  geological  knowledge  confirms,  that  the  Al- 
mighty was  present  in  his  creative  majesty,  renew- 
ing, by  his  mighty  arm,  the  races  of  being  which 
time  and  the  elements  had  destroyed. 

The  rise  and  decline  of  reptiles  is  entirely  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  fishes,  and  equally  hostile  to  the 
development  principle.  "  If  the  present  species  of 
animals,"  says  Professor  Owen,  "had  resulted 
from  progressive  development  and  transmutation 
of  former  species,  each  class  ought  now  to  present 
its  typical  characters  under  their  highest  recog- 
nized conditions  of  organization.  But  our  review 
of  the  characters  of  fossil  reptiles,  proves  thai  this 
is  not  the  case. '  '*  Professor  Owen  likewise  informs 
us,  that  the  period  of  reptiles  with  the  highest 
organization  is  past,  and  that  the  change  in  their 
species,  genera,  and  families,  has  been,  upon  the 
whole,  from  the  complicated  to  the  simple.  He  con- 
ceives, that  reptiles  were  suddenly  introduced  on 
the  earth's  surface,  and  that  the  modifications  of 
structure  which  characterize  the  extinct  species 
were  originally  impressed  upon  them  at  their  crea- 
tion, and  have  been  neither  derived  from  improve- 
ment of  a  lower,  nor  lost,  by  a  progressive  devel- 
opment into  a  higher  type.  Although  the  opinion 
of  so  able  and  competent  a  judge  does  not  require 
confirmation,   yet,   in   a   case   where   anonymous 

*  Report  on  British  Fossil  Reptiles,  in  the  Rep.  Brit. 
Assoc,  1841,  pp.  201,  202. 


assertion  has  succeeded  in  giving  currency  to  error, 
we  are  called  upon  to  oppose  it  by  authority  as 
well  as  argument.  The  following  striking  pas- 
sage, bearing  the  impress  of  Professor  Agassiz' 
name,  will  give  assurance  to  every  well-regulated 
mind,  that  the  doctrines  which  we  have  been  con- 
demning have  no  foundation  in  nature. 

"  It  is  now,"  says  he,  "  a  truth  which  I  consider 
as  proved,  that  the  ensemble  of  organized  beings 
was  renewed,  not  only  in  the  interval  of  each  of 
the  great  geological  formations,  but  also  at  the 
time  of  the  deposition  of  each  particular  member 
of  all  the  formations.  For  example,  I  think  I  can 
prove  that  in  the  Oolitic  formation,  at  least  within 
the  limits  of  the  Swiss  Jura,  the  organic  contents 
of  the  Lias,  those  of  the  Oolitic  group  properly  so 
called,  those  of  the  Oxfordian  group,  and  those  of 
the  Portlandian  group,  as  they  occur  in  Switzer- 
land, are  as  different  from  each  other  as  the  fossils 
of  the  Lias  from  those  of  the  Keuper,  (variegated 
marl,)  or  those  of  the  Portlandian  beds  from  those 
of  the  Neocomian  (green  sand  system)  formation. 
I  also  believe  very  little  in  the  genetic  descent  of 
living  species  from  those  of  the  various  tertiary 
layers  which  have  been  regarded  as  identical,  hut 
which,  in  my  opinion  are  specifically  distinct.  I 
cannot  admit  the  transformation  of  species  from  one 
formation  to  another.  In  advancing  these  general 
notions,  I  do  not  wish  to  offer  them  as  inductions 
drawn  from  the  study  of  any  particular  class  of  ani- 
mals, (of  the  fishes,  for  instance,)  and  applied  to 
other  classes,  but  as  the  results  of  direct  observation  of 
very  considerable  collections  of  fossils  of  different  for- 
mations, and  belonging  to  different  classes  of  animals, 
in  the  investigatio?i  of  which  I  have  been  specifically 
engaged  for  many  years,  to  assure  myself  whether 
the  conclusions  which  I  had  drawn  from  the  tribe 
of  fishes  were  applicable  to  this  class  only,  or 
whether  the  same  relations  existed  in  the  other 
remains  of  the  animal  kingdom."* 

From  his  survey  of  the  organic  remains  in  the 
different  geological  eras  of  the  globe,  our  author 
calls  our  attention,  in  two  chapters,  to  general,  and 
particular  considerations  respecting  the  oi'igin  of  the 
animated  tribes.  In  the  first  he  strives  to  establish 
the  general  likelihood  of  an  organic  creation  by 
law  ;  and  in  the  second  he  inquires,  "  if  science 
has  any  facts  tending  to  bring  the  assumption  more 
nearly  home  to  nature."  To  the  first  of  these 
chapters  we  have  already  made  sufficient  reference. 
We  must  now  deal  with  the  scientific  facts,  which 
he  says  there  certainly  are  in  support  of  his  theory. 
In  the  arborescent  crystallizations  which  are  seen 
on  the  inside  of  a  window  in  frosty  weather,  and 
in  the  Arbor  Dianfe ,  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
piece  of  suspended  silver  on  an  amalgam  of  silver 
and  mercury,  dissolved  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  our 
author  sees  the  forms  of  vegetable  life,  and  a  crys- 
tallization precisely  resembling  a  shrub.  He  finds 
also  vegetable  figures,  the  ramifications  of  a  tree, 
and  its  individual  leaves,  in  the  marks  produced  by 
positive  electricity,  while  the  marks  of  negative 
electricity  recall  the  bulbous  or  the  spreading  root. 

*  Report  on  the  fossil  fish  of  the  Devonian  system. 
Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.,  1842,  pp.  83,  84.  The  following  opin- 
ion of  the  celebrated  German  physiologist,  M.  Miiller, 
deserves  to  be  quoted : — "  All  the  phenomena  hitherto 
observed  in  the  animal  kingdom,  seem  to  prove  that  the 
species  were  originally  created  distinct,  and  independent 
of  one  another.  There  is  not  a  remote  possibility  that  one 
species  has  been  produced  from  another."  Cuvier  also 
denounces  "  the  chimerical  project  of  ranging  beings  in  a 
single  series, — a  project,"  he  adds,  "  now  renounced  by 
philosophy." 
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Hence  he  concludes  it  to  be  indubitable  that  the 
electric  energies  are  intimately  connected  with 
vegetable  life,  "  for  germination  will  not  proceed 
in  water  charged  with  negative  electricity,  while 
water  charged  positively  greatly  favors  it,  and  a 
garden  sensibly  increases  in  luxuriance  wshen  a  num- 
ber of  conducting  rods  are  made  to  terminate  in 
branches  over  its  beds  !"  A  plant,  he  says,  is  the 
electrical  brush  realized !  He  maintains  that  the 
fundamental  form  of  organic  being  is  a  globule 
having  a  new  globule  forming  within  itself,  and 
that  globules  can  be  produced  in  albumen  by  elec- 
tricity!  He  is,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  elec- 
tricity is  the  cause  of  life  :  and  he  then  inquires  if 
plants  and  animals  have  at  any  time  been  produced 
otherwise  than  in  the  ordinary  way  of  generation. 
This,  of  course,  he  finds  to  be  the  case.  A  hyda- 
tid gives  the  measles  to  a  domestic  pig,  while  wild 
pigs  are  free  from  them.  One  moth  attacks 
dressed  and  not  undressed  wool.  One  insect  will 
sip  only  chocolate,  and  another  chooses  only  wine 
and  beer  ;  and  creatures  called  pimelodes  cyclopum, 
frequent  only  volcanic  cavities,  so  that  they  must 
all  have  had  their  origin  in  modern  times !  But 
the  most  potent  of  all  our  author's  facts,  on  which 
he  rests  as  the  mainstay  of  his  argument,  are  the 
insects  which  Mr.  Crosse  and  Mr.  Weekes  are 
supposed  to  have  brought  into  existence  by  gal- 
vanism. We  need  not  tell  our  scientific  readers, 
that  the  celebrated  Acarus  Crosm  was  not  the 
offspring  of  galvanism.  Professor  Schulze  of  Ber- 
lin, has  set  this  question  to  rest  by  carefully  con- 
ducted experiments  ;  and  our  author  ought  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  account  given  of  them  in 
Professor  Owen's  Lectures. 

From  this  idigesta  moles,  this  collection  of  state- 
ments, which  no  man  but  our  author  believes,  he 
proceeds  to  explain  in  the  subsequent  section,  the 
hypothesis  of  the  development  of  the  vegetable  and. 
animal  kingdoms ;  and,  with  his  usual  boldness  of 
assertion,  and  recklessness  of  scientific  truth,  he 
summons  to  his  aid  the  doctrines  of  embryology. 
He  avers  it  to  be  an  undoubted  fact,  "  that  all  ani- 
mals pass  in  embryo  through  phases  resembling 
the  general,  as  well  as  the  particular  characters 
of  those  of  lower  grade.  *  *  *  Nor 
is  man  himself  exempt  from  this  law.  His  first 
form  is  that  which  is  permanent  in  the  animalcule. 
This  organization  gradually  passes  through  con- 
ditions generally  resembling  nfish,  a  reptile,  a  bird, 
and  the  lower  mammalia,  before  it  attains  its  specific 
maturity.  At  one  of  the  last  stages  of  his  foetal 
career  he  exhibits  an  intermaxillary  bone  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  perfect  ape ;  this  is  sup- 
pressed, and  he  may  then  be  said  to  take  leave  of 
the  simial  type,  and  become  a  true  human  crea- 
ture!  "  Sex,  too,  our  author  maintains,  "  is  fully 
ascertained  to  be  a  matter  of  development.  All 
beings  are,  at  one  stage  of  the  embryotic  process, 
female,  and  a  certain  number  of  these  are  after- 
wards advanced  to  be  of  the  more  powerful  sex  !" 
From  doctrines  like  these,  our  author  rises  to  the 
sublime  in  his  philosophy,  and  leaves  his  readers 
benighted  and  bewildered  at  the  perilous  elevation. 
He  tells  us,  "  that  the  first  step  in  the  creation  of 
life  upon  this  planet  was  a  chemico-electric  opera- 
tion, by  which  simple  germinal  vesicles  were  pro- 
duced ;"  that  the  next  step  was  "  an  advance  under 
favor  of  peculiar  conditions,  from  the  simplest 
forms  of  being  to  the  next  more  complicated,  and 
this  through  the  medium  of  the  ordinary  process  of 
generation;  and  finally,  that  the.  simplest  and  most 
primitive  type,  under  a  law  to  which  that  of  like 


production  is  subordinate,  gave  birth  to  the  type 
next  above  it ;  that  this  again  produced  the  next 
higher,  and  so  on  to  the  very  highest.'1'' 

Conscious  that  these  presumptuous  opinions  can- 
not even  be  rendered  probable  by  any  authentic 
instance  of  either  plants  or  animals  having  been 
thus  formed  or  transmuted,  the  author  admits,  that 
if  the  doctrine  were  true,  "  there  may  never  have 
been  an  instance  of  the  origination  of  life  other- 
wise than  by  generation,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  human  species;"  and  he  illustrates  this 
opinion  by  means  of  the  beautiful  chapter  in  Mr. 
Babbage's  Ninth  Bridgewatcr  Treatise*  entitled 
Argument  in  favor  of  Design,  in  which  Mr.  Bab- 
bage  shows,  that  the  deviation  from  a  law,  may  be 
the  fulfilment  of  a  much  more  extensive  law  than 
that  which  is  supposed  to  exist.  Hence  our  author 
infers,  that  during  the  historical  era,  which  is  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  entire  age  of  our  globe,  the 
limits  of  species  may  have  been  rigidly  adhered  to  ; 
but  still,  that  this  rule  may  have  been  interrupted 
in  the  past,  and  may  be  so  in  the  future. f  Kow, 
this  reasoning  is  quite  fair,  and  clearly  establishes 
the  conclusion,  that  though  the  production  of  like 
by  like  during  the  era  since  man's  creation,  may 
have  been  invariable,  this  is  no  proof  that  a  change 
may  not  have  taken  place  before  that  era,  and  may 
not  take  place  in  future.  We  cannot,  it  is  true, 
tell  what  changes  of  law  are  to  appear  in  the 
future  ;  but  our  author  has  surely  committed  a 
radical  mistake,  and  surrendered  his  argument  at 
discretion,  when  he  says,  "  We  do  not  know  what 
may  have  happened  during  the  ages  which  pre- 
ceded its  commencement" — namely,  of  the  his- 
torical era.  The  object  of  a  great  part  of  our 
author's  volume  has  been  to  draw  proofs  from 
geological  history,  that  a  gradual  change  of  species 
took  place,  and  that  an  unlike  was  produced  from 
unlike.  We  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  he 
has  not  established  this  proposition,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  go  still  farther,  and  to  assert  that  the 
chronicle  of  geological  events  is  now  so  complete, 
that  we  do  know  what  has  happened  in  preceding 
ages  ;  and  that  if  the  doctrine  of  deviation  from  a 
single,  species  was  correct,  we  should  have  found 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  numerous  and  ample 
proofs  of  its  truth.  To  maintain,  therefore,  an 
opinion  which  has  not  one  single  fact  in  its  favor 
— which  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the 
analogies  of  nature — which  is  repugnant  to  the 
best  feelings  of  mankind,  and  subversive  of  all 
their  most  cherished  convictions — is  a  fraud  com- 
mitted upon  the  reason,  and  an  insult  cast  upon  the 
dignity  of  our  species. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  our  author 
continuously  through  the  remaining  sections  of  his 
work,  in  which  he  considers  his  Hypothesis  in  con- 
nection with  the  Affinities  and  Geographical  Distri- 
bution of  Animals,  and  treats  of  the  early  History 
of  Mankind,  and  the  Mental  Constitution  of  Ani- 
mals ;  but  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  take 
special  notice  of  the  chapter  in  his  first  edition,, 
entitled  The  Macleay  Si/stem  of  Animated  Nature,% 
in  which  he  gave  a  full  notice  of  that  wild  hypo- 
thesis, and  expressed  his  highest  approbation  of  it, 

*  This  remarkable  work,  distinguished  by  its  profound; 
thought,  as  well  as  !>y  its  eloquence  and  beauty  of  com- 
position, is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
The  second  edition,  published  in  1838,  has  been  greatly 
enlarged. 

t  This  illustration  from  Mr.  Babbage's  calculating  en- 
gine  has  not  been  fairly  dealt  with  bv  those-who  have- 
criticised  the  work  under  our  notice. 

t  See  Macleay 's  Horaa  Entomologicce . 
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as  furnishing  a  powerful  additional  proof  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  organic  progress  by  virtue  of  law. 
When  Mr.  Macleay,  an  accomplished  naturalist, 
found  that  he  could  not  arrange  animals  in  a  linear 
series  of  progressive  development,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  placing  them  in  circular  groups.  Each 
circle  was  composed  office  circular  groups,  and 
these  again  of  other  five  inferior  groups,  till  the 
species  were  exhausted.  Hence  it  was  called  the 
Quinary  system.  Thus  the  animal  kingdom  is 
divided  into  fivp  divisions — vertebrata,  animalcula, 
radiata,  acrita,  and  mollusca  ;  the  mammalia  into 
cheirotheria,  ferae,  cetacea,  glires,  and  ungulata  ; 
and  so  on.  In  following  out  this  system,  our 
author  finds,  that  the  crow  is  partially  invested 
with  the  united  properties  of  all  other  birds,  while 
it  is  the  preeminent  type  of  its  own  order  ;  and 
that  Man  holds  the  same  place  among  the  mam- 
malia that  the  crow  does  among  the  birds  !  And 
as  "  the  corvidae,  our  parallel  in  A ves,  consist  of 
several  distinct  genera  and  subgenera,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  several  varieties  of  the  being  Homo  ! 
Is  our  race,  then,  we  ask,  but  the  initial  of  the 
grand  crowning  type  I" 

It  would  be  an  unprofitable  task  to  enter  into 
any  examination  of  the  quinary  system.  The 
author  of  The  Vestiges,  repenting,  we  hope,  of 
his  adhesion  to  it,  and  of  the  wild  notions  of  which 
he  has  made  it  the  foundation,  has  himself  con- 
demned it.  He  has  actually  omitted  from  his  4  th 
edition  the  whole  section  on  the  Macleay  system  ; 
and  though  he  persists  in  saying  that  it "  possesses 
a  basis  in  truth,"  he  yet  acknowledges  that  it 
"  has  been  latterly  abandoned  by  many  who  at  one 
time  embraced  it,  in  consequence  of  its  being  found 
to  involve  so  many  difficulties."*  This  little  inci- 
dent points  out  in  a  striking  manner  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  author's  mind — a  mind  without  fixed 
principles,  and  as  ready  to  abandon  an  old  position 
as  it  is  willing  to  assume  a  new  one. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  our  readers  were 
we  to  withhold  all  reference  to  the  system  of  pro- 
gressive development  of  Lamarck,f  which,  though 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  our  author,  yet 
greatly  surpasses  it,  in  so  far  as  it  assigns  in- 
telligible causes  for  those  successive  changes  of 
species  which  he  endeavors  to  establish.  Like  our 
author,  he  grants  us  a  Deity,  who  communicated 
to  nature  the  power  of  forming  all  bodies  from 
dead  matter,  by  heat,  electricity,  and  other  agents. 
Small  gelatinous  bodies  were  produced  in  water. 
Cavities  were  formed.  Subtle  fluids  were  ab- 
sorbed. Internal  motion  supervened,  and  organi- 
zation and  life  followed.  Concretions  incapable 
of  irritability  went  to  form  vegetables,  and  those 
capable  of  it — to  form  animals.  These  rudi- 
mentary plants  and  animals  increased,  multiplied 
by  gemmation,  and  by  the  force  of  circumstances , 
assumed  various  forms,  and  evolved  various  sys- 
tems of  organs.  The  progressive  development 
now  took  place.  The  snail,  desirous  of  touching 
an  object,  made  the  effort,  and  thus  were  its  feel- 
ers formed.  Birds,  desirous  of  perching  upon 
trees,  made  the  effort,  and  claws  were  generated. 
The  author  of  this  system,  which  still  lingers  on 
the  continent,  was  not  only  an  able  naturalist,  but 
a  zealous  and  highly  esteemed  professor  in  the 

*  An  admirable  exposition  of  the  absurdities  of  the 
Quinary  System,  from  the  pen,  we  believe,  of  Dr.  Flem- 
ing, will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  xli., 
p.  318,  &c.     1829. 

t  Hist.  Nat.  des  Animaux  sans  vertebres,  1815,  torn, 
i.,  p.  348. 


Great  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris.  We 
have  seen  and  admired  this  handsome  descendant 
of  the  Monads,  dignified  among  his  highly  organ- 
ized compeers,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was 
elaborating  in  his  latter  days  the  ingenious  specu- 
lation which  we  have  been  considering. 

In  this  section  on  the  purposes  and  general  con- 
dition of  the  animated  creation,  our  author  resumes 
his  favorite  topic  of  the  development  of  higher 
types  of  humanity  than  man — of  nobler  guests, 
more  exalted  in  intellect  and  morals — who  are  to 
take  their  place  at  the  perennial  banquet  of  their 
Maker.  If  it  be  true  that  intellectual  and  immor- 
tal man  has  passed  through  all  the  lowest  types  of 
animal  life,  our  author  can  scarcely  doubt  the 
possibility  of  his  apotheosis.  If  "  Cuvier  and 
Newton  are,"  as  he  states  it,  "  the  expansion  of 
a  clown,"  and  that  clown  the  expansion  of  a  rep- 
tile, why  may  we  not  creep  upwards  to  the  type 
of  the  angel  ?  The  experience  of  the  past,  how- 
ever, does  not,  we  fear,  encourage  us  to  anticipate 
so  glorious  a  destiny.  Advancing  rapidly  in  our 
physical  condition,  and  acquiring  new  powers  over 
matter,  our  intellectual  nature  has  already  reached 
a  type  almost  superhuman.  But  no  such  amelio- 
ration has  shown  itself  in  our  moral  being  ;  and  it 
is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved,  what  will  be  the 
social  condition  of  our  globe  when  man's  mental 
powers  have  been  fully  developed,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  his  race  brought  into  that  perilous 
proximity  which  will  give  free  scope  to  the  action 
and  reaction  of  their  interests  and  passions.  Look- 
ing at  man  bound  under  the  restraints  of  law,  and 
professing  to  be  bound  by  those  of  religion  ; — 
studying  him  in  the  dark  phases  of  his  avarice  and 
his  cruelty,  and  surveying  him  in  the  death  field, 
lifting  his  murderous  arm  against  his  fellow,  or 
marshalled  in  fierce  array  against  a  brother  race, 
what  can  we  hope  from  him  when  more  powerful 
elements  of  his  nature  are  brought  into  play — 
when  more  numerous  enemies  are  drawn  within 
his  reach,  and  more  deadly  instruments  placed  in 
his  hand  ?  His  descent  from  the  serpent  and  the 
tiger — if  that  be  his  genealogy  ;  and  his  participa- 
tion in  all  the  animal  natures  through  which  he 
has  passed — if  that  be  his  constitution  ;  will  not 
justify  high  expectations  of  his  future  develop- 
ment ;  and  though  we  repudiate  this  pedigree  and 
that  organization,  we  acknowledge  the  bitter  truth, 
that  under  the  highest  type  of  his  civilization,  he 
bears  the  guilt  of  deeds  of  more  savage  cruelty, 
and  more  ferocious  revenge  than  those  of  a  carni- 
vorous age,  when  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros 
contended  for  some  verdant  oasis,  and  hyaenas  and 
wolves  for  some  disputed  prey. 

We  confess,  however,  that  we  do  not  anticipate 
any  such  deterioration  of  our  species.  Knowledge 
may  advance,  and  piety  may  decline  ;  religious 
convulsions,  and  bloody  revolutions  may  afflict 
ourselves  or  our  children  ;  but  ancient  seers, 
whose  oracles  never  lied,  have  told  us  that  these 
are  but  the  tornadoes  that  are  to  purify  our  moral 
atmosphere — the  thunder-clouds  that  will  leave  us 
under  a  brighter  and  a  bluer  sky.  That  Divine 
Being  who  moulds  matter  to  his  will,  will  not 
leave  unrenewed  that  portion  of  his  own  imma- 
terial nature  which  he  has  given  us  ;  and  in  the 
humble  step  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  firmer 
tread  of  the  missionary,  we  may  recognize  those 
secondary  means  by  which  man  is  to  recover  the 
image  which  he  has  lost. 

If  we  have  been  compelled  to  animadvert  with 
severity  on  our  author's  doctrine  of  transmutation 
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and  development,  we  fear  that  we  must  sound  a 
still  louder  note  of  censure  in  reviewing  his  section 
on  the  Mental  Constitution  of  Animals.  The 
tendency,  if  not  the  purpose  of  this  essay,  is  to 
teach  the  doctrine  of  materialism  ;  and  the  argu- 
ment is  so  mixed  up  with  religious  sentiment,  and 
so  overlaid  with  orthodox  phraseology,  that  it  is 
eminently  calculated  to  mislead  an  unwary  reader. 
After  characterizing  the  ordinary  opinions  respect- 
ing the  difference  between  mind  and  instinct,  as 
"  a  strange  system  of  confusion  and  error,  which 
it  is  imprudent  to  regard  as  essential  to  religion, 
since  candid  investigations  of  nature  tend  to  show 
its  untenableness,"  he  tells  us,  that  there  is  "  in 
reality  nothing  to  prevent  our  regarding  man  as 
especially  endowed  with  an  immortal  spirit,  at  the 
same  time  that  his  ordinary  mental  manifestations 
are  looked  upon  as  simple  phenomena  resulting  from 
organization,  those  of  the  lower  animals  being 
absolutely  the  same  in  character."  He  maintains 
that  "  the  grades  of  mind,  like  the  forms  of  being, 
are  mere  stages  of  development !" — that  "  mental 
action  being  proved  to  be  under  laAV,  passes  at 
once  into  the  category  of  natural  things" — that 
"  its  old  metaphysical  character  vanishes  in  a  mo- 
ment," and  that  "  the  distinction  between  physical 
and  moral  is  annulled.''''  He  teaches  that  "  the 
brain  is  an  electric  apparatus,"  that  "  electricity  is 
almost  as  metaphysical  as  ever  mind  was  supposed 
to  be" — that  >s  mental  action  may  be  imponderable 
and  intangible,"  and  that,  if  it  is  electric,  it  may 
move  at  the  rate  of  192,000  miles  in  a  second!  He 
tells  us  that  the  acts  of  memory  "  are  like  images 
resuscitated  on  sensitive  paper  by  the  fumes  of 
mercury," — that  "  conception  and  imagination  are 
only  intensities  of  the  state  of  brain  in  which 
memory  is  produced,"  and  that  "  free  will  in  man 
is  nothing  more  than  a  vicissitude  in  the  supremacy 
of  the  faculties  over  each  other."  These  various 
positions,  strongly  redolent  of  materialism,  and 
leading  to  a  godless  fatalism,  will,  we  trust,  find 
no  response  in  the  minds  of  any  of  our  readers. 
They  form  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the 
praise  of  phrenology,  which  our  author  desig- 
nates as  "  the  system  of  mind  invented  by  Gall," 
and  supported  "  by  induction  from  a  vast  number 
of  actual  cases." 

We  are  very  unwilling  to  meddle  with  phre- 
nology, a  subject  almost  tabooed,  and  fenced  with 
so  many  sensibilities,  male  and  female,  as  to  enjoy 
a  sort  of  charmed  existence,  which,  like  the 
polypus,  survives  in  its  individual  parts  after  it  has 
been  cut  to  pieces  as  a  whole  ;  but  its  acceptance 
by  the  author  of  The  Vestiges,  and  its  alliance 
with  materialism  and  other  heresies,  exhibits  it  in 
its  real  character  and  tendencies,  and  compels  us 
to  devote  a  few  sentences  to  its  discussion.  There 
is  a  condition  of  mind,  the  result  of  education  and 
natural  temperament,  peculiarly  open  to  the  recep- 
tion of  novel  and  easily  comprehended  doctrines. 
Its  leading  feature  is  its  impatience  of  that  slow 
inductive  process  by  which  great  truths' are  estab- 
lished by  one  mind,  and  through  which  they  are 
demonstrated  to  other  minds  of  similar  character, 
though  unequal  power  ;  and  we  need  hardly  tell 
our  readers,  that  truths  thus  established,  and  thus 
capable  of  being  communicated  with  the  evidence 
of  demonstration,  are  the  only  realities  of  science. 
The  mould  in  which  Providence  has  cast  the 
female  mind,  does  not  present  to  us  those  rough 
phases  of  masculine  strength  which  can  sound 
depths,  and  grasp  syllogisms,  and  cross-examine 
nature.     With  such  a  conformation,  we   should 


have  lacked  its  soft  and  gentle  temperament — its 
quick  appreciation  of  character — and  that  yielding 
submission  to  a  stronger  nature,  with  which  it  is 
destined  to  blend.  A  jury  of  the  muses  could  not 
have  administered  the  impartial  justice  of  Rhada- 
manthus  ;  nor  could  a  quorum  of  the  graces  have 
extricated  Daedalus  from  his  labyrinth.  Hence  it 
is  that  doctrines  such  as  those  of  phrenology  and 
mesmerism,  have  collected  their  followers  chiefly 
from  one  sex  ;  and  if  we  have  rightly  gathered  the 
rumors  of  the  day,  the  most  numerous  and  ardent 
admirers  of  The  Vestiges  of  Creation,  have  perused 
it  in  the  boudoir  and  the  drawing-room.  It  would 
augur  ill  for  the  rising  generation,  if  the  mothers 
of  England  were  infected  with  the  errors  of  phre- 
nology :  it  would  augur  worse  were  they  tainted 
with  materialism. 

Every  branch  of  study  that  deserves  the  name 
of  science,  has  its  system  of  facts  and  its  code  of 
laws  ;  but  phrenology  has  never  yet  been  able  to 
adduce  a  single  indisputable  fact  in  favor  of  its 
doctrines.  Its  object  is  to  discover  a  relation  be- 
tween certain  intellectual  and  moral  truths  and 
certain  physical  magnitudes  ;  and  yet  it  does  not 
directly  compare  those  truths  with  these  magni- 
tudes, but  with  certain  other  magnitudes,  supposed 
to  be  similar,  and  with  which  the  truths  in  ques- 
tion have  no  connection.  In  making  such  a  com- 
parison, we  must  be  sure  of  the  correctness  of 
what  we  assume  to  be  truths.  The  mental  or 
moral  phase  must  be  so  prominent  and  unambigu- 
ous, that  every  man  can  recognize  its  existence  ; 
and  the  corresponding  magnitude  must  be  so  dis- 
tinctly marked,  that  all  men  can  see  it.  The  fea- 
ture in  the  brain  must  not  be  inferred  from  the 
feature  in  the  external  cranium,  covered,  it  may 
be,  with  hair,  and  flesh,  and  skin,  and  possibly  ex- 
aggerated or  diminished  by  some  external  cause. 
It  must  be  directly  observed  in  the  healthy  brain 
itself ;  and  if  the  cerebral  development  corresponds 
in  magnitude  with  the  mental  feature,  we  become 
possessed  of  a  single  fact,  half  moral  and  half 
physical.  If  this  correspondence  is  invariable  in 
all  other  cases,  we  then  have  one  phrenological 
fact  in  reference  to  one  portion  of  the  brain,  which, 
if,  as  we  assume,  it  rests  on  accurate  observation, 
we  can  compel  every  sound  mind  to  believe.  But 
if  there  he  one  distinct  and  unambiguous  excep- 
tion, for  which  no  reasonable  cause  can  be 
assigned,  the  whole  doctrine  must  be  at  once 
abandoned.  Were  there  a  single  satellite  in  the 
solar  system  whose  motion  did  not  correspond 
with  the  inverse  law  of  attraction,  even  the  doc- 
trine of  gravity  must  be  rejected.  How  difficult, 
then,  must  it  be  to  determine  phrenological  facts, 
and  in  what  storehouse  can  we  expect  to  find 
them  1  Who  could  venture  to  record  it  as  a  scien- 
tific truth,  that  Voltaire  had  not,  and  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had,  piety  as  an  element  of  his 
mind  ;  and  that  the  brain  of  the  one  wanted,  while 
that  of  the  other  possessed,  the  corresponding  ele- 
vation'? Who  can  testify  to  us,  as  a  fact,  that  a 
murderer  possesses  a  truly  murderous  disposition, 
or  a  thief  a  truly  thievish  one  1  It  is  only  insu- 
lated acts,  and  these  generally  not  the  result  of 
habit,  hut  of  momentary  impulse,  of  which  man 
ever  takes  cognizance.  It  is  God  alone  that  can 
pronounce  upon  the  real  condition  of  the  heart  and 
soul,  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life.  A  true 
phrenological  fact,  therefore,  which  we  can  force  a 
sound  mind  to  believe,  must  involve,  in  one  of  its 
aspects,  a  species  of  knowledge  which  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man,  and  still  less  within  his  prov- 
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ince,  to  attain  ;  and  in  the  other,  a  physical  fact, 
which  can  be  seen  only  in  the  brain  itself,  and 
which  cannot  be  inferred  from  any  external  sign. 
For  such  facts,  anxious  as  we  have  been  to  find 
them,  we  have  long  sought  in  vain.  We  have 
been  compelled,  therefore,  to  regard  phrenology 
as  the  twin-sister  of  animal  magnetism ;  and 
hanging  phreno-mesmeTism  as  a  millstone  round 
their  necks,  we  willingly  cast  them  into  the 
sea.* 

Entertaining  the  views  which  we  have  now  ex- 
pressed respecting  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
work  before  us,  we  regard  its  publication  not  only 
as  calculated  to  sap  the  foundations  of  religion  and 
morality,  but  as  eminently  injurious  to  the  progress 
of  science.  Although,  in  Scotland,  there  is  not  a 
single  clergyman  either  in  the  establishment,  or 
the  free  church,  or  any  of  the  dissenting  bodies, 
who  cherishes  the  slightest  hostility  to  any  branch 
of  science,  or  would  in  any  way  obstruct  its  culti- 
vation, yet  England  has  recently  exhibited  in  one 
of  its  universities,  and  in  several  of  its  clergy,  a 
decided  aversion  to  geological  truth,  and  a  pious 
horror  at  its  dissemination.  The  work  before  us 
cannot  fail  to  strengthen  such  prejudices  wherever 
they  had  previously  existed,  and  to  create  them  in 
minds  to  which  they  would  never  otherwise  have 
found   admission.      When   we  find  astronomical 

*  Since  the  above  paragraph  was  printed,  we  have  seen 
a  notice  of  a  work  entitled,  Anastasis ;  or,  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  Rationally  and  Scrij)- 
turaliy  considered.  By  George  Bush,  Proiessor  of  He- 
brew, New  York  City  University.  The  main  object  of 
this  work  is  to  prove,  from  certain  physiological  opinions 
respecting  the  renewal  of  the  human  frame,  and  the 
transmission  of  its  decomposed  elements  into  other  forms 
of  being,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  impossible  ; 
and  that  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  teach  it  are 
capable  of  a  better  interpretation.  In  conformity  with 
these  views,  Professor  Bush  maintains  that  the  identical 
natural  body  of  Christ  did  not  rise,  and  that  when  he  ate 
with  his  apostles  after  his  resurrection,  the  act  of  eating 
"was  doubtless  an  optical  fact."  If  this  doctrine  were 
true,  man  would  cease  to  be  a  responsible  agent,  and  the 
convictions  of  his  conscience  would  thus  be  overpowered 
by  a  physiological  dogma — itself  unproved,  and  incapable 
of  proot. 

In  perfect  harmony  with  such  views,  Professor  Bush  pro- 
fesses his  entire  belief  in  Mesmerism  as  a  science— -"  for 
science,"  says  he,  "  it  certainly  is ;"  and  in  the  following 
passage  he  indicates  his  belief,  that  Animal  Magnetism 
is  yet  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  reformation  of  the- 
ology :— 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  belief  that 
very  important  light  is  yet  to  be  reflected  from  that  sci- 
ence (Mesmerism)  on  some  of  the  profoundest  mysteries 
of  our  physical  and  intellectual  being.  Nor  is  it  any  less 
clear  to  our  convictions,  that  the  physico-psychical  system 
of  Swedenborg,  in  this  connexion,  is  destined  to  engage 
the  study  of  all  reflecting  minds.  For  sure  we  are,  that 
no  one  can  institute  the  comparison  that  we  have  between 
the  facts  of  Animal  Magnetism  and  the  doctrines  of  this  re- 
markable man,  without  seeing  that  they  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  as  do  the  laics  of  gravitation  in  the 
universe  to  the  philosophy  of  Nexcton.  We  have  learned 
— and  not  a  little  to  our  surprise — that  the  system  of  Swe- 
denborg, so  far  from  being  a  mere  wild  incoherent  farrago 
of  spiritual  hallucination,  is  really  built  upon  a  profound 
philosophy  of  matter  and  of  mind,  and  that  the  question 
of  the  truth  of  his  theology  must  be  decided  by  that  of  his 
philosophy  ;  and  this,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  rather 
receiving  confirmation  than  refutation  by  the  results  of 
scientific  research." 

Professor  Bush  is  of  course  an  abettor  of  Phrenology  as 
well  as  of  Mesmerism.  When  we  find  such  sciences — 
falsely  so  called — not  only  adopted  as  demonstrated  truths 
by  those  who  maintain  the  most  heretical  opinions  in  phi- 
losophy and  religion,  but  actually  employed  as  the  interpre- 
ters of  Scripture,  we  think  it  is  high  time  to  warn  the  re- 
ligious community  of  the  danger  to  which  the  young  mind 
is  exposed  by  the  study  of  such  ambiguous  doctrines. 


truths  made  the  basis  of  dangerous  speculations, 
and  every  branch  of  natural  history  and  physiology 
summoned  to  the  support  of  materialism,  it  is 
scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  our  most  liberal 
and  best  informed  divines  should  question  the  value 
of  knowledge  that  admits  of  such  ingenious,  and, 
we  fear,  successful  misapplication.  The  popu- 
larity of  The  Vestiges  of  Creation,  and  its  wide 
circulation  among  the  highest  classes  of  society  in 
England,  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  religious 
community.  Its  reception  indicates  the  prevalence 
of  an  unhealthy  system  of  education,  and  more 
than  justifies  the  fears  of  those  who  regard  educa- 
tion without  religion  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
which  can  be  inflicted  upon  society.  It  becomes 
the  duty,  therefore,  of  all  cultivators  of  science, 
but  especially  of  geologists  and  naturalists,  to  de- 
nounce and  expose  that  system  of  scientific  error 
which  is  now  maintained  by  the  enemies  of  their 
faith.  Nor  is  it  less  the  duty  of  the  church  and 
the  state  to  guard  our  educational  institutions — 
our  schools,  as  well  as  our  universities — against, 
the  admission  of  teachers  who,  in  connection  with 
the  grand  truths  of  science — the  language  in  which 
God  addresses  himself  to  the  reason  of  his  crea- 
tures— may  instil  those  fatal  lessons  of  material- 
ism and  natural  law,  which  expel  the  Almighty 
from  the  universe  he  has  made,  and  silence  the 
articulate  eloquence  of  his  works. 

The  connection  which  exists  between  the  great 
truths  of  geology  and  natural  history,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  revealed  religion,  and  the  prevalence  of 
unsound  opinions  on  these  subjects,  have  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  giving  such  an  education  to 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  as  will  enable  them  to 
understand  and  expose  such  errors.  We  observe 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
free  church  of  Scotland,  that  it  is  in  their  con- 
templation to  establish  a  chair  in  connection  with 
their  theological  college,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  give  such  a  complete  course  of  geology  and 
natural  history,  that  the  student  will  find  himself 
armed  at  all  points  not  only  in  combating  the  new 
and  infidel  arguments  which  modern  science  has 
been  arraying  against  religion,  but  in  expounding 
those  numerous  portions  of  Scripture  which  are 
peculiarly  associated  with  natural  phenomena,  and 
with  the  climatology  and  natural  history  of  the 
Holy  Land.  A  clergyman  thus  furnished  with 
the  stores  of  natural  science,  in  its  practical  as 
well  as  its  theoretical  bearings,  will  become  an 
useful  auxiliary  to  the  various  classes  of  his  flock 
with  whom  he  daily  converses,  and  the  country 
gentleman,  as  well  as  the  farmer,  the  miner,  and 
the  fisherman,  may  draw  new  supplies  of  secular 
and  even  professional  knowledge,  from  him  whom 
God  has  made  their  spiritual  instructer.  Nor  will 
such  an  education  be  less  useful  to  the  missionary, 
whether  his  lot  is  to  be  cast  among  a  barbarous  or 
a  civilized  people.  His  arguments,  drawn  from 
science,  will  command  respect  amid  an  instructed 
though  irreligious  community  ;  while  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  useful  arts,  as  well  as  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, will  open  in  the  savage  mind  an  easier 
path  for  the  entrance  of  revealed  truth.  Nor  will 
his  cwn  countrymen  be  without  an  interest  in  the 
career  of  such  an  intelligent  instructer.  His  in- 
creased respectability  and  success  among  his  people 
will  communicate  a  new  zeal  to  the  pious  body 
which  he  represents  ;  while  his  general  scientific 
researches,  and  his  investigations  of  the  minerals, 
mines,  and  products  of  the  country  which  he  visits, 
will  secure  the  favorable  cooperation  of  classes 
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not  religious,  and  may  eventually  draw  their 
attention  to  the  higher  objects  of  missionary  enter- 
prise.* 

At  no  preceding  period  of  our  history  was  it 
more  necessary  than  it  is  at  present  to  maintain 
the  connexion  of  religious  with  scientific  truth. 
Between  such  elements  there  can  be  no  antago- 
nism. That  truth  ceases  to  be  religious  which 
stands  opposed  to  a  truth  in  nature,  whether  it  be 
a  phenomenon  which  we  observe,  or  a  result 
which  we  prove.  Religious  truth,  thus  insulated 
and  pure,  will  yet  be,  as  it  ever  ought  to  have 
been,  the  controlling  principle  of  the  political,  as 
well  as  of  the  moral  world — the  central  sun  to 
which  reason  and  conscience  must  necessarily 
gravitate.  The  star  of  science  can  shine  but  in 
its  reflected  light.  The  noblest  lyre  is  struck  in 
vain  unless  it  vibrates  to  immortal  strains.  Even 
social  life,  in  its  brightest  phases,  demands  the 
balm  and  the  stimulus  of  things  eternal.  Aim- 
ing at  still  higher  ends,  religious  truth  has  bejjun 
to  irradiate  the  judicial  and  the  legislative  mind — 
traversing,  with  electric  life,  the  wire-wove  insti- 
tutions of  man — rousing  in  its  transit  the  northern 
serf  and  the  southern  slave — guarding  the  poor 
man's  heritage,  and  staying  the  strong  man's 
arm — clinging  to  the  great  social  questions  now 
agitating  the  world — and  destined  to  keep  its 
hold  till  our  common  nature  shall  achieve  and  en- 
joy its  common  rights. 

While  reflecting  on  the  opinions  so  openly 
avowed,  and  so  insidiously  taught  in  the  work  be- 
fore us,  and  recollecting  the  perplexities  which 
beset  the  young  inquirer  when  questions  asso- 
ciated with  omnipotence  of  power,  infinity  of 
space,  and  eternity  of  time,  are  submitted  to  the 
scrutiny  of  his  reason,  we  have  felt  anxious  to 
discover  that  peculiar  character  of  mind,  and  that 
train  of  thought,  under  the  influence  of  which, 
one  man  has  been  left  in  skepticism,  and  another 
conducted  to  truth.  When  the  idea  of  an  uncre- 
ated and  underived  spirit  first  fixes  itself  in  the 
mind,  and  becomes  the  origin  of  speculations  re- 
specting our  responsibilities  and  destiny,  the  attri- 
butes of  omnipotence  and  omniscience,  the  neces- 
sary postulates  in  our  reasoning,  lead  us  forward 
to  the  axiomatic  truths  of  fore-knowledge  and 
predestination,  which  so  generally  entrench  them- 
selves in  the  ardent  mind.  Thus  drawn  into  a 
track  which  it  cannot  quit,  and  spell-bound  amid 
great  truths  which  it  cannot  fathom,  the  mind 
shrinks  from  a  pursuit  in  which  no  resting-place 
can  be  found.  On  one  side  it  descries  Nature 
and  Chance  seated  on  their  sackcloth  throne — on 
the  other,  the  grisly  spectre  of  Fatalism  mould- 
ing man's  lot,  and  measuring  the  thread  of  his 
existence.  From  this  dilemma,  the  inquirer  can 
only  escape  by  retracing  his  steps,  and  acknowl- 
edging the  humbling  fact,  that  he  has  been  occu- 
pied with  ideas  beyond  his  grasp,  and  seeking  in 
vain  that  spiritual  thread,  more  to  be  coveted  than 
that  of  Ariadne,  which  could  alone  extricate  him 
from  his  labyrinth.  The  cardinal  error  which 
this  mode  of  inquiry  involves,  is  that  of  viewing 

*  We  understand  that,  at  the  request  of  several  clergy- 
men and  other  persons  in  Aberdeen,  our  most  distinguish- 
ed philosophical  naturalist,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  of  the 
University  there,  who  has  so  often  stood  forward  as  the 
champion  of  Revelation  against  perverted  science,  has 
been  preparing  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  the  subjects 
above  referred  to,  which  we  trust  he  will  afterwards  pub- 
lish. We  earnestly  hope  that  the  free  church  will  lose 
no  time  in  establishing  a  chair  for  the  same  purpose,  in 
connexion  with  their  theological  college  in  Edinburgh. 


the  Creator  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  universe  of 
matter,  and  dissociated,  as  it  were,  from  the  liv- 
ing beings  he  has  made.  The  author  of  The 
Vestiges,  as  we  have  seen,  regards  it  as  lowering 
God,  and  detracting  from  his  foresight,  to  assim- 
ilate his  mode  of  acting  to  "  that  of  the  ordinary 
proceedings  of  mankind."  But  the  very  opposite 
opinion  appears  to  us  to  be  true.  The  only  sure 
mode  of  acquiring  sound  ideas  of  our  relation  to 
the  Creator  is  to  begin  with  the  study  of  our- 
selves, and  to  view  God  as  a  father  and  friend, 
dealing  with  us  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  we 
would  deal  with  others  over  whom  we  exercise 
authority.  Conscience,  that  infallible  Mentor 
"  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,"  tells  us 
that  we  are  responsible  beings ;  and  in  the  do- 
mestic, as  well  as  the  social  circle,  we  speedily 
feel  the  discipline  and  learn  the  lesson  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  The  law  written  in  man's 
heart  points  to  the  past  as  pregnant  with  events 
which  may  affect  the  future  ;  and  in  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  aspirations,  and  the  activity  of  his 
search,  he  is  gradually  led  to  the  mysterious  his- 
tory of  his  race.  He  learns,  that  on  tables  of 
stone  have  been  engraven  the  same  law  to  which 
his  heart  responded  ; — that,  when  all  were  dead, 
one  died  for  all ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
great  sacrifice,  he  obtains  a  solution  of  the  inter- 
esting problem  of  his  individual  destiny.  The 
Sacred  record  which  is  now  his  guide,  speaks  to 
him  of  fore-knowledge,  and  predestination,  while, 
in  perfect  consistency,  it  records  the  ministration 
of  descending  spirits,  and  the  holier  communings 
of  God  and  man.  The  Divine  decrees  no  longer 
perplex  him.  They  transcend,  indeed,  his  Rea- 
son— but  that  Reason,  the  faithful  interpreter  of 
Conscience,  does  not  falter  in  proclaiming  the 
Freedom  of  his  Will,  and  the  Responsibility  of  his 
Actions. 

In  the  brief  analysis  we  have  given  of  Geologi- 
cal History,  it  was  our  chief  object  to  controvert 
the  theory  of  development  as  deduced  from  the 
order  of  succession  in  which  animal  and  vegetable 
remains  are  found  in  strata  of  different  ages  ;  and 
in  the  performance  of  such  a  task  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  give  our  readers  any  satisfactory  view  of 
the  actual  progress  of  creation.  Without  such  a 
view,  however,  our  duty  would  be  ill  discharged  ; 
and  though  the  task,  if  rightly  performed,  would 
require  a  volume,  we  may  yet  within  our  limited 
space  trace  with  a  rapid  pen  that  mysterious 
chronicle  which  records  the  physical  history  of 
the  earth. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  inquire  by  what 
process,  and  in  what  condition  the  Almighty 
brought  matter  into  existence — what  the  space 
was  which  it  occupied,  or  what  the  forms  were 
which  it  assumed.  Of  such  things  we  know  no- 
thing. In  the  depths  of  primeval  time,  the  globe 
we  inhabit  may  have  enjoyed  a  planetary  exist- 
ence, wheeling  along  its  ethereal  railway  without 
a  breathing  passenger  to  count  its  periods,  and 
without  a  living  plant  to  measure  the  day  by  its 
opening  and  closing  blossoms,  or  to  mark  the 
rolling  seasons  by  the  yearly  increments  of  its 
stem.  Or  it  may  have  been  the  theatre  on  which 
vast  cycles  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  have  been 
run — now  its  birthplace,  and  now  its  grave.  But 
we  have  no  data  to  guide  us  in  our  conjectures, 
and  even  imagination  fails  us  if  we  call  it  to  our 
aid.  Whatever  may  have  been,  had  ceased  to  be 
at  the  commencement   of  our   history,  when  the 
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primary  rocks,  forming  the  molten  nucleus  of  the 
globe,  were  first  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
elements.  In  these  primary  rocks,  consisting  of 
granite,  basalt,  green  stone,  and  porphyry,  not  a 
tracp  of  animal  or  vegetable  remains  is  10  be  found, 
and  hence  we  learn  that  there  was  a  time  when 
neither  plants  nor  animals  existed  on  our  globe. 
That  these  primary  rocks  have  been  melted  by 
heat,  and  have  in  many  places  been  elevated  into 
hills,  and  ejected  in  various  ways  by  internal 
forces,  are  facts  now  admitted  by  every  geologist. 
When  the  rugged  surface  of  the  earth,  thus 
formed,  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements, 
now  broken  into  fragments  by  mechanical  forces, 
now  abraded  by  the  descent  of  these  fragments, 
the  detritus  would  be  washed  down  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  and  the  strata  thus  deposited,  when 
indurated  by  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  would 
form  the  derivative  or  metamorphic  strata  of  geolo- 
gists, consisting  of  beds  of  gneiss,  and  various 
kinds  of  crystalline  slates,  containing  hornblende, 
mica,  and  clay.  These  strata  are  many  miles 
thick,  and  their  accumulation  must  have  been  the 
work  of  many  ages.  In  certain  beds  of  gneiss, 
and  in  many  of  the  slate  strata,  we  find  the  first 
traces  of  vegetable  life  :  Algae  and  fuci,  probably 
the  earliest  food  of  animals,  were  found  prepared 
for  their  use.  In  the  strata  nearest  to  these  we 
find  a  few  shells  of  the  genus  producta,  though  it 
is  highly  probable  that  medusae  and  other  animals 
of  a  fleshy  nature  may  have  existed  at  the  same 
time. 

In  the  grauwacke  or  transition  series,  consisting 
of  conglomerate  rocks  and  slaty  sandstones  and 
limestones,  numerous  remains  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals occur.  The  conglomerate  rocks  exhibit  in 
their  rounded  pebbles  the  action  of  water  in  rapid 
motion,  and  the  slates  and  shales  were  obviously 
deposited  in  the  state  of  mud  or  sand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  Fishes  are  the  only  vertebrated  ani- 
mals which  these  rocks  contain.  Many  genera  of 
the  molluscs,  some  of  which  are  extinct,  and  others 
still  exist,  also  occur.  In  the  devision  of  articu- 
lata,  we  have  numerous  species  of  trilobites,  most 
of  which  are  extinct,  and  among  the  Radiata,  the 
Crinoidea,  or  lily-shaped  animals  of  the  fossil 
corallines,  are  the  most  interesting.  The  plants 
in  the  inferior  rocks  of  this  series  are  chiefly 
marine ;  but  in  the  superincumbent  beds  of  coal, 
we  find  the  most  splendid  assemblage  of  plants 
with  forms  and  characters  now  unknown,  and, 
along  with  these,  beds  of  rich  iron  ore,  with  lime 
in  its  neighborhood,  to  give  its  aid  in  separating 
the  metal  from  its  ore. 

In  the  next  cycle  of  this  strange  history,  we 
find  numerous  beds  of  rock-salt,  and  numerous 
salt  springs,  occurring  for  the  first  time.  Fossils 
belonging  to  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  present  themselves  during  this  period  ; 
but  those  of  the  terrestrial  mammalia  are  few  and 
insignificant,  being  limited  to  two  or  three  marsu- 
pial animals  allied  to  the  opossums.  The  aris- 
tocrats of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  sea,  were  now 
the  gigantic  Saurian  reptiles,  some  restricted  to 
the  ocean,  others  swarming  on  the  margin  of 
lakes  and  rivers  ; — some  enjoying  the  rank  luxu- 
riance of  tropical  jungles,  while  others  mounted 
also  into  the  air  like  the  fiend  of  the  poet — 

"  That  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or 
flies." 

In  this  age  of  reptile  ascendancy,  the  species 
were   peculiarly  fitted  for  the  occupancy   of   a 


globe,  while  preparing,  by  the  tumult  of  the  ele- 
ments, for  a  higher  order  of  beings.  Their  right 
of  possession  was  not  disputed  either  by  the  car- 
nivorous or  the  lacustrine  mammalia.  The  Sauri- 
ans  reigned  alone  in  lizard  majesty,  the  types  of 
new  forms  of  being,  to  which  there  had  been  no 
approximation,  and  which  were  destined  to  disap- 
pear amid  the  future  revolutions  of  our  globe. 
Of  these  reptiles,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  Ichthyosaurus,  or  fish  lizard.  According  to 
Professor  Owen,  it  must  have  presented  the  gen- 
eral external  figure  of  a  huge  predatory  abdominal 
fish,  with  a  larger  tail  and  smaller  caudal  fin  than 
usual,  and  covered  with  a  smooth  or  finely  wrinkled 
skin.  It  had  four  broad  feet  or  paddles,  the  pos- 
terior pair  being  of  the  same  size  as  the  anterior 
pair;  and  Professor  Owen  is  of  opinion  that  the 
anterior  paddles  might  be  subservient  to  locomo- 
tion, not  only  in  the  water  but  on  land,  and  that 
when  applied  to  the  resisting  soil,  they  might  re- 
act with  due  force  upon  the  trunk.  Supposing 
the  animal  to  have  been  oviparous,  he  conceives 
that,  like  the  crocodile,  it  might  have  come  on 
shore  to  sleep,  or  to  deposit  its  eggs.  In  the 
Ichthyosaurus  platyodon,  whose  length  must  have 
exceeded  thirty  feet,  the  cavity  for  the  eyeball  is 
no  less  than  fourteen  inches  in  its  larger  diameter, 
and  on  the  front  of  this  cavity  there  are  seventeen 
sclerotic  plates  ranged  round  a  central  aperture  like 
the  scales  of  an  artichoke.* 

One  of  the  most  singular  facts  in  the  history  of 
these  reptiles,  is  the  existence  of  the  half-digested 
remains  of  the  fishes  and  reptiles  which  they  had 
devoured ;  and  throughout  the  strata  in  which 
their  skeletons  are  entombed,  Dr.  Buckland  has 
discovered  their  petrified  faeces,  often  in  such  a 
perfect  state  as  to  indicate,  not  merely  the  food  of 
the  animal,  but  even  the  dimensions,  form  and 
structure  of  its  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal. 
These  faecal  remains  resemble  oblong  pebbles, 
about  3  inches  long  and  li  in  average  diameter. 
Some  of  them  exhibit  the  gigantic  calibre  of  the 
thirty  feet  reptile,  while  others  are  flat  and  amor- 
phous, either  from  their  original  fluid  state  or  from 
superincumbent  pressure.  They  have  commonly 
three  coils,  and  contain  the  scales  and  undecom- 
posed  teeth,  and  bones  of  the  fishes  which  had 
been  devoured. 

Not  less  wonderful  in  its  character  and  structure 
is  the  Plesiosaurus,  another  genus  of  the  Enali- 
osaurian  order,  discovered  in  1823,  and  established 
by  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  and  Mr.  Conybeare. 
Cuvier  has  pronounced  it  to  be  the  most  monstrous 

*  Professor  Owen,  in  his  report  on  British  Fossil  Rep- 
tiles, divides  the  whole  class  of  reptiles  into  nine  orders. 
— 1.  Enaliosauria,  including  the  genera  Plesiosaurus, 
with  16  British  species  ;  Ichthyosaurus,  with  10  species  ; 
and  Pliosaurus,  with  2  species.  2.  Crocodilia,  includ- 
ing the  genera  Teleosaurus,  3  species  ;  the  Cetiosaurus, 
4  species ;  the  Sleneosaurus,  1  species  ;  the  Slrepto- 
splondylus,  2  species  ;  and  the  Suchosaurus,  Crocodilus, 
Geniopholis,  Poikilopleuron,  each  1  species.  3.  Dino- 
sauria,  with  3  genera,  Megalosaurus,  Thylccosaurus,  and 
Ig-uanodon,  each  1  species.  4.  Lacertilia,  including  8 
genera,  Palceosaurus  and  Lacerta,  each  2  species  ;  Mo- 
sasaurus,  Leiodon,  Raphiosaurus,  Rhynchosaurus,  Thec.o- 
dontosaurus,  and  Cladiodon,  each  1  species.  5.  Pteso- 
sauria,  with  one  genus,  the  Pterodaclylus,  2  species.  6. 
Sauria  ikcert«  sedis,  including 2  genera,  Polyptichodon 
and  Rysosteus,  each  with  1  species.  7.  Chelonia,  in- 
cluding 6  genera,  Testudo,  Tretosternon,  Trianyx,  each  1 
species ;  Emys  and  Platemys,  each  3  species ;  and 
Clielone,  10  species.  8.  Ophidia,  with  one  genus, 
Palceophis,  1  species.  9.  Batrachia,  with  1  genus, 
Labyrinthodon,  5  species.— See  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  1837, 
p.  126  ;  and  1841,  p.  189,  &c. 
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of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  former  world,  uniting 
the  teeth  of  a  crocodile  to  the  head  of  the  lizard, 
having  a  neck  of  enormous  length,  equal  to  the 
body  and  tail  together,  with  thirty-five  vertebrae, 
resembling  the  body  of  a  serpent ;  and  combining 
with  the  trunk  and  tail  of  an  ordinary  quadruped 
the  ribs  of  a  chameleon  and  the  body  of  a  whale. 
It  has  four  paddles,  like  the  Ichthyosaurus,  and 
seems  to  have  lived  in  shoal  water,  occasionally 
visiting  the  shore.  Cuvier  supposes  it  to  have 
had  the  power  of  changing  the  color  of  its  skin  ; 
and  hence  it  may  have  been  a  sort  of  submarine 
chameleon. 

The  great  animal  of  Maestricht,  as  it  was  called, 
the  gigantic  Mosasaurus,  was  discovered  near  that 
city  in  1780.  It  was  a  marine  reptile,  allied  to  the 
Monitors  or  lizards,  and  yet  it  vastly  exceeds,  in 
its  dimensions,  that  race  of  beings,  of  which  there 
is  not  existing,  at  this  present  moment,  a  single 
species  that  could  live  in  the  sea.  It  has  133 
vertebrae,  and  instead  of  legs,  four  paddles  like  the 
whale. 

But  of  all  the  fossil  animals  the  Pterosaur ians, 
or  flying  lizards,  are  the  most  extraordinary.  Ex- 
ternally, they  are  like  our  bats  and  vampires,  with 
the  head  and  neck  of  a  bird,  the  wings  of  the  bat, 
and  a  body  and  tail  approximating  to  those  of 
quadrupeds.  Their  eyes  were  of  enormous  size, 
probably  to  enable  them  to  fly  in  the  dark  ;  their 
wings  had  projecting  claws  by  which  they  might 
creep  or  climb,  and  they  seem  also  to  have  had  the 
power  of  swimming  like  the  vampire  bat  of  Benin. 

In  the  train  of  these  extraordinary  beings  follow 
the  Mcgalosaurus  and  the  Iguanodon — the  first  an 
enormous  gigantic  reptile  about  40  or  50  feet  long, 
and  uniting  the  structures  of  the  crocodile  and 
monitor,  and  the  second  a  still  more  gigantic 
lizard,  whose  length  has  been  computed  to  be  70 
feet,  the  length  of  its  body  52i  feet,  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  its  body  14j  feet !  although  the 
living  iguana,  to  which  it  is  allied,  is  never  found 
of  a  greater  size  than  five  feet. 

Such  were  the  denizens  of  the  earth  in  that 
early  age  which  preceded  the  formation  of  the 
secondary  strata.  Without  natural  descent,  they 
came  fresh  from  the  hand  of  their  Maker,  adapted 
by  his  infinite  wisdom  to  inhabit  the  muddy  lakes 
and  estuaries  of  a  globe  not  yet  fitted  for  other 
forms  of  life  ;  and  when  the  earth  was  ready  for 
the  reception  of  quadrupeds,  the  gigantic  lizards 
disappeared,  and  the  Almighty  again  displayed  his 
creative  power  in  races  of  living  beings  not  less 
extraordinary  than  those  which  had  perished. 
The  most  interesting  examples  of  this  new  crea- 
tion are  the  gigantic  mammalia  called  the  Dinothe- 
rium  and  the  Megatherium.  The  first  of  these 
animals  was  the  largest  of  the  terrestrial  mam- 
malia. The  length  of  the  largest  species  has  been 
computed  to  be  18  feet.  The  form  of  its  shoulder- 
blade,  resembling  that  of  a  mole,  indicates  a  pecu- 
liar adaptation  of  the  foreleg  to  the  operation  of 
digging,  and  this  indication  is  corroborated  by  the 
structure  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  four  feet  long, 
and  carries  at  its  extremity  two  enormous  tusks, 
which,  combining  the  functions  of  the  pickaxe  and 
the  saw,  Dr.  Buckland  regards  as  instruments  for 
raking  and  grubbing  up  the  roots  of  large  aquatic 
vegetables. 

In  its  character  of  a  huge,  herbivorous,  and 
aquatic  quadruped,  Dr.  Buckland  recognizes  adap- 
tations to  the  lacustrine  condition  of  the  earth  dur- 
ing the  tertiary  periods  to  which  the  existence  of 
such  animals  has  been  confined.     No  less  interest- 


ing is  the  Megatherium — a  gigantic  animal,  sur- 
passing in  bulk  the  largest  rhinoceros,  and  ap- 
proximating to  the  modern  sloth,  armadillo  or 
chlamyphorus  ;  the  first  residing  upon  trees,  and 
the  two  last  burrowing  for  food  and  shelter  in  the 
sand.  It  is  cased  in  a  coat  of  armor.  Its 
haunches  are  about  five  feet  wide,  its  body  twelve 
feet  long  and  eight  high,  its  feet  a  yard  long,  and 
its  huge  tail  is  clad  in  armor.  "  His  entire 
frame,"  as  Dr.  Buckland  states,  "  was  an  appa- 
ratus of  colossal  mechanism  ;  strong,  and  ponder- 
ous in  proportion  as  his  work  was  heavy,  and  cal- 
culated to  be  the  vehicle  of  life  and  enjoyment  to  a 
gigantic  race  of  quadrupeds."  Both  these  extraor- 
dinary animals,  the  dinotherium  and  the  megathe- 
rium, along  with  many  others  of  the  same  periods, 
exist  only  in  their  fossil  remains,  exhibiting  the 
infinite  skill  and  variety  of  contrivance  which  dis- 
tinguish all  the  works  of  creation.  Did  our  limits 
permit  it,  we  should  willingly  pursue  these  enti- 
cing details,  and  describe  the  various  other  remains 
of  carnivorous  animals  which  swarmed  in  the  tem- 
perate and  tropical  regions  of  the  globe  in  the 
cycle  which  immediately  preceded  our  own. 
These  animals  gradually  approached  to  a  resem- 
blance with  those  which  at  present  exist,  though 
several  of  them,  like  more  ancient  races,  are  now 
extinct.  The  hon,  the  tiger,  and  the  hyama, 
ranged  through  our  woods  and  jungles;  gigantic 
birds  of"  fearful  magnitude,"  and  wingless,  stalk- 
ed over  our  plains,  and  still  more  gigantic  tor- 
toises, equalling  the  elephant  in  size,  crawled  upon 
our  shores.  The  Dinornis,*  a  bird  one  third 
larger  than  the  African  ostrich,  has  been  resusci- 
tated, by  Professor  Owen,  from  bones  collected  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  from  the  alluvial  mud  in 
Poverty  Bay,  New  Zealand  ;  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  it  may  have  existed  in  our 
own  day,  though  the  footprints  of  wingless  birds, 
of  the  same  size  and  character,  have  been  found 
upon  the  new  red  sandstone  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  No  less  remarkable  is  the  colos- 
sal fossil  Tortoise]  of  the  Sivalick  Hills,  recently 
discovered  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain  Cautley, 
in  strata  supposed  to  be  of  the  newer  tertiary 
period.  This  enormous  animal  must  have  been 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  upwards  of  seven  feet  high 
— a  fit  representative  of  the  mythological  tortoise 
which,  according  to  the  Indian  cosmogony,  sup- 
ported the  globe. 

In  the  formations  which  immediately  precede 
the  era  of  man,  various  animals,  similar  to  those 
of  our  own  age,  have  been  discovered.  Huge 
waves  seem  to  have  swept  over  the  earth,  mould- 
ing and  grooving  its  surface,  transporting  huge 
masses  of  gravel  and  clay,  and  carrying  along  with 
them  the  enormous  boulders  which  stood  in  their 
way.  Gigantic  blocks  of  granite,  carried  either 
by  floods,  or  icebergs,  or  glaciers,  were  swept 
from  their  native  beds  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  at  this  period  that  sea-beaches 
were  raised,  or  lakes  emptied,  by  those  subter- 
ranean forces  which  have  produced  such  powerful 
effects  in  different  parts  of  the  earth. 

In  the  diluvian  matter  thus  scattered  over  the 
globe,  the  bones  of  extinct  and  living  species  are 
found  in  fragments,  along  with  portions  of  fresh- 
water shells  and  vegetable  remains ;  but  neither 

*From  8uro$,  fearfully  great,  and  oqtiq,  a  bird.  A 
leg  hone  of  this  bird  is  2  feet  4}  inches,  and  a  thig'i  Done 
4  inches  Jong,  and  74  in  circumference. 

t  The  Colossochelis  Atlas  of  Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain 
Cautley. 
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in  these,  nor  in  the  more  nncient  cemeteries  of 
primeval  times,  is  the  least  vestige  of  man  to  be 
found.  No  tablets  of  bronze,  nor  obelisks  of 
granite,  record  his  deeds — no  work  of  human  skill 
proves  that  he  lived — no  fragment  of  his  bones  in- 
dicates that  he  died.  The  earth  was  trodden  by 
more  gigantic  footsteps  than  hrs,  and  mightier  car- 
casses strewed  the  battle-field  of  the  carnivorous 
age.  The  chronicles  of  the  primeval  world  pre- 
sent us  with  no  other  spoils  but  the  skeletons  of 
its  irrational  denizens,  and  the  plants  and  forests 
which  fed  and  sheltered  them.  Governed  by  a 
ferocious  population,  its  political  economy  must 
have  presented  singular  phases.  When  instinct 
drew  up  the  statute-book,  and  law  and  equity  were 
its  oracular  responses,  justice  must  have  been 
quickly,  and  impartially,  and  cheaply  administered. 
When  there  was  no  gold  to  bribe,  and  no  con- 
science to  give  in  exchange  for  office,  a  four-footed 
premier  must  have  been  tolerably  just,  if  his  nature 
prevented  him  from  being  wise ;  and  when  the 
amount  of  killed  and  wounded  in  battle  depended 
on  what  an  enemy  could  swallow  and  carry  off,  a 
commander-in-chief  on  all-fours  could  not  have 
won  his  baton  by  unnecessary  bloodshed.  The 
government  of  brutes  must  have  been  stable  before 
man  disturbed  it — its  police  active,  and  its  execu- 
tioners merciful.  Dumb  riature  was  never  stretch- 
ed on  the  rack  or  broken  on  the  wheel.  It  was 
never  burnt  by  fagots — nor  tortured  by  poison — 
nor  immured  in  dungeons — nor  suffocated  in  cav- 
erns. Reason  had  not  then  ennobled  animal  life-^ 
and  animal  life  was  not  then  degraded  by  cruelty. 
After  the  reign  of  Instinct  had  terminated,  that 
of  Reason  began.  When  Inorganic  Nature  was 
prepared  for  its  reception,  Organic  life  was  ready 
to  possess  it.  No  sooner  had  the  sea  and  the  dry 
land  taken  their  allotted  place,  than  God  created 
the  green  herb  for  the  support  of  animals,  and  in 
due  time  all  nature  moved  with  the  various  forms 
of  living  things.  Man  was  created  in  God's 
image,  and  woman  was  given  as  his  helpmate. 
The  dust  of  the  earth  was  his  substance,  and  his 
living  soul  was  the  breath  of  the  Almighty. 
Tempted  to  disobey,  he  sinned  and  fell.  His 
progeny  became  more  wicked  than  himself,  and  a 
mighty  deluge  was  sent  to  destroy  it.  The  waters 
rose  above  the  highest  mountains,  cutting  off  man 
and  beast;  and  when  their  commission  of  death, 
was  executed,  they  returned  in  quiet  to  their 
native  fountains.  The  solid  pavement  of  the 
globe  was  neither  upheaved  nor  rent  by  their  re- 
ceding tide,  nor  were  the  cemeteries  of  the  prime- 
val dead  broken  up  by  their  reflux.  The  myriads 
of  living  beings,  the  cattle,  and  the  beast,  and  the 
fowl,  and  every  creeping  thing  that  perished  in  the 
flood,  were  entombed  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
along  with  the  thousands  of  human  beings  that 
suffered  the  penalty  of  their  crimes.  Since  that 
catastrophe,  4000  years  have  passed  away  ;  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes,  floods  and  tempests,  have 
changed  the  face  of  nature,  and  plants  and  animals 
of  every  age  have  been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  The  superincumbent  pressure  of  its 
waters,  and  the  central  heat  beneath,  may  have 
already  prepared  these  submarine  deposits  for  the 
surface  of  new  continents  ;  and  in  our  own,  or  in 
some  future  cycle,  they  may  yet  give  up  their 
dead,  and  exhibit  to  some  inquiring  pilgrim  the 
history  of  his  race  written  on  stone.  How  inter- 
esting would  be  the  disinterment  of  the  antedilu- 
vian victims.  How  instructive  to  study  the  eth- 
nology of  the  globe  in  races  buried  and  embalmed- 


If  the  siliceous  caskets  of  imprisoned  animalcules 
have  mocked  the  destructive  agency  of  time,  the 
warrior  may  yet  be  found  in  his  shroud  of  mail ; 
and  if  the  tender  leaves  and  twigs  of  plants  have 
left  their  impress  on  the  solid  slab,  the  hierarch 
may  yet  be  resuscitated  with  his  surplice  and  his 
crosier,  and  the  monarch  may  reappear  with  his 
sceptre  and  his  crown. 


WAR    BETWEEN    THE    PRESS    AND    THE    BAR. 
MR.    PUNCH    TO    THE    GENTLEMEN    OF    THE    PRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Fourth  Estate, — I  have 
not  been  unmindful  of  the  quarrel  which  has 
lately  broken  out  between  yourselves  and  the  Bar. 
I  even  prophesy  from  it  considerable  public  bene- 
fit ;  if,  as  late  circumstances  have  given  me  to 
suppose,  you  are  beginning  to  be  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  your  calling,  to  feel  your  own  strength 
as  a  public  body,  to  take  counsels  by  other  corpo- 
rations how  to  make  your  own  respected,  and  to 
submit  to  no  further  impudence  or  insult  when 
you  can  conveniently  repress  it.  My  soul  rejoices 
in  the  prospect  of  a  war  between  the  bar  and  the 
press  of  these  kingdoms.  As  a  member  of  the 
latter  profession,  I  am  of  course  disposed  impar- 
tially to  stand  by  my  friends.  Yes,  in  this  row, 
or  in  any  other  where  your  interests  are  menaced, 
there  's  a  cudgel  in  Fleet  Street,  ready  to  make 
play  for  the  common  cause. 

I  have  just  been  reading,  in  Fraser,s  Magazine, 
the  biography  of  a  great  leader  of  the  enemy,  who 
has  lately  passed  away. 

"  The  greatest  skill  of  Follett,"  Fraser  says, 
"  consisted  in  presenting  his  case  in  the  most  har- 
monious and  fair-purposed  aspect.  If  there  was 
anything  false  or  fraudulent,  a  hitch  or  a  blot  of 
any  kind  in  his  case,  he  kept  it  dexterously  out 
of  view,  or  hurried  it  trippingly  over.  But  if  the 
blot  was  on  the  other  side,  he  had  the  eye  of  the 
lynx,  and  the  scent  of  the  hound,  to  detect  and 
run  down  his  game.  He  had  the  greatest  skill  in 
reading  an  affidavit,  and  could  play  the  '  artful 
dodge'  in  a  style  looking  so  much  like  gentle- 
manly candor,  that  you  could  not  find  fault." 

Thus  it.  is  that  the  writer,  a  barrister  evidently, 
eulogizes  the  various  qualities  which  raised  that 
eminent  man  ;  and  complacently  enumerates  his 
merits.  He  could  play  the  "artful  dodge"  in  a 
manner  so  candid  as  to  defy  suspicion.  He  could 
detect  an.  enemy's  lies  in  a  minute — his  client's 
falsehood  or  fraud  he  could  keep  out  of  view. 
There  's  a  panegyric  for  a  gentleman  !  For  these 
precious  qualities  he  earns  fifteen  thousand  a  year  ; 
he  obtains  the  highest  post  of  the  law  ;  he  goes  to 
the  grave  honored  and  followed  by  the  queen's 
ministers  and  the  bar.  For  artful  dodging  with  an 
air  of  candor ;  for  dexterously  reading  an  affi- 
davit :  for  cloaking  his  client's  lies  and  abetting 
his  fraud.  Bravo !  Let  the  temple  bells  be 
muffled  ;  let  the  porters  wear  crape  ;  let  the  bar 
walk  after  the  hearse  with  dishevelled  wigs,  and 
the  silk  gowns  march  in  tatters  ;  let  the  judges 
howl  a  threnody,  led  by  the  chancellor  and  the 
chief  baron  ;  and  let  Sir  Robert  and  Sir  James 
sacrifice  an  under-secretary  on  his  tomb.  Let  us 
all  sit  down  and  weep — clerks,  lawyers,  newspa- 
pers, prime-ministers,  lord-chancellors  and  tem- 
ple-porters— we  all  feel  it,  we  're  all  so  deep  in 
affliction — we  're  so  sincere,  so  honest. 

O  omnipotent,  unfathomable  Goddess  of  Hum- 
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bug  !  Statues  should  be  erected  to  you  through 
ail  our  city.  A  golden  one  before  Buckingham 
Palace,  a  great  brazen  one  before  Westminster,  a 
rigid  marble  one  in  the  centre  of  Almack's,  and  an 
enormous  leaden  one  in  Exeter  Hall.  But  before 
the  Punch  office  we  would  have  the  statue  flung 
down,  and  the  great  Iconoclast  waving  his  baton 
over  the  ruins. 

This  however  for  future  consideration  and  other 
ages.  Return  we  to  the  bar  humbug,  and  muse, 
dear  friends,  thereupon. 

Has  it  not  often  struck  you,  considering  these 
things,  how  cruelly  the  attorneys  have  been  dealt 
with  by  puhlic  repute — how,  by  ourselves  in  nov- 
els, plays,  and  fictitious  works — hence  by  the  pub- 
lic in  daily  life — that  class  of  men  has  come  to  be 
considered  as  a  dangerous,  slippery,  wicked  set  of 
practitioners'?  When  we  talk  of  roguish  lawyers, 
as  talk  we  do — lawyers  are  supposed  to  mean 
attorneys — the  bar  somehow  escapes  scot-free ; 
there  's  no  stain  upon  them,  they  get  such  large 
fees,  they  become  barons  and  earls  so  often ; 
above  all,  they  prate  so  magnificently  and  con- 
stantly about  their  own  honor  and  dignity,  that  the 
public  believes  them ;  they  reap  the  dignity,  and 
the  poor  attorney  comes  in  for  all  the  odium. 

And  yet,  these  men  are  but  the  creatures  of 
the  attorneys  :  they  go  where  the  latter  bid  them, 
they  state  what  the  attorneys  tell  them.  If 
Quirk,  Gammon  and  Snap  prescribe  the  "  artful 
dodge,"  Serjeant  Buzfus  performs  it  in  court.  If 
an  honest  man  is  to  be  bullied  in  a  witness-box, 
the  barrister  is  instructed  to  bully  him.  If  a  mur- 
derer is  to  be  rescued  from  the  gallows,  the  bar- 
rister blubbers  over  him,  as  in  Tawell's  case  ;  or 
accuses  a  wrong  person,  as  in  Courvoisier's  case. 
If  a  naughty  woman  is  to  be  screened,  a  barrister 
will  bring  Heaven  itself  into  court,  and  call  Provi- 
dence to  witness  that  she  is  pure  and  spotless,  as 
a  certain  great  advocate  and  schoolmaster  abroad 
did  for  a  certain  lamented  Queen  Caroline. 

There  they  are  to  be  sold  to  the  first  bidder, 
these  folks  of  the  long  robe.  Other  bona  robas  are 
sent  to  the  spinning-house  for  doing  no  worse  ; 
and  these — these  mount  to  the  peerage  and  the 
woolsack — these  talk  about  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  their  profession  forsooth — these  say 
that  a  man  connected  with  their  profession  shan't 
report  for  the  newspapers. 

It 's  dishonorable  to  do  that.  They  Ml  turn  a 
man  from  their  mess  who  reports  in  a  paper  ; 
they  '11  expel  a  man  from  their  spotless  society 
for  reporting  for  the  Times  or  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle. 

They  do  not  expel  a  man  for  disgusting  hypoc- 
risy ;  for  bearing  false  witness ;  for  the  "  artful 
dodge  ;"  for  keeping  "  fraud  and  falsehood"  out 
of  view — they  load  him  with  honors  for  it.  Each 
of  the  instances  above  mentioned,  has  risen  high 
to  rank  and  respect.  This  is  a  law  adviser  to 
ministers  ;  that  was  a  minister  of  the  crown  ;  the 
other  went  to  the  grave  with  five  hundred  weeping 
reputable  gentlemen  at  his  back — honest  gentle- 
men who  will  have  no  connexion  with  the  press. 

Very  well.  Let  the  press  be  warned,  and  suf- 
fer, as  best  it  may,  this  separation  from  the  bar. 
Poor  Peri  turned  out  of  Paradise,  peep  in  and  see 
how  the  periwigged  angels  there  innocently  dis- 
port themselves!  Peep  in  and  see  them  at  their 
work;  this  one  doing  the  "  artful  dodge;"  that 
one  screening  the  frauds  of  his  client ;  another 
howling   over  the  fate  of  a   murderer  who  gives 


him  so  many  hundred  guineas;  another  insulting 
a  timid  witness,  or  accusing  an  innocent  woman. 
See  all  these  things,  O  press  !  Send  your  com- 
missioners in  the  train  of  these  spotless  men  of 
law — and  have  your  say.  There  is  no  call  for  po- 
liteness, no  truce  or  friendship  henceforth  be- 
tween you.  You  are  not  worthy  to  sit  at  the  bar 
table  ;  dangerous  society  for  dignified  and  inde- 
pendent gentlemen.  Very  well ;  be  you  dignified 
and  independent  too.  Bear  this  in  mind,  gentle- 
men of  the  press,  that  the  bar  disowns  you  :  and 
in  the  provinces,  when  the  flock  of  barristers 
comes  squeezing  into  your  assize-courts,  hanker- 
ing after  your  attorney's  fees,  ready  to  perform 
the  "  artful  dodge"  for  the  rogues  in  your  gaols, 
or  to  blubber  over  murderers  in  the  dock,  welcome 
them  as  their  dignity  and  independence  warrant. 
Don't  fail  to  point  out  their  eminent  merits.  Hold 
up  their  respectability  to  public  admiration. 

So  it  is  possible  that  from  this  war  between  the 
bar  and  the  press  some  good  may  arise  :  so  it  is 
possible  that  from  this  falling  out  some  honest 
men  may  come  by  their  own ;  which  is  the  fer- 
vent wish  of  the  benevolent  Punch. 


From  the  Athenaeum. 
MR.    WILLIAM    LAIDLAW. 

We  observe  in  the  Scottish  papers  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Laid- 
law,  the  affectionate  friend  and  steward  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  well  known  to  all  who  ever  visited 
Abbotsford,  for  the  respect  with  which  he  was 
treated  by  Sir  Walter — to  all  who  have  read  Mr. 
Lockhart's  life  of  the  great  novelist,  from  the  af- 
fectionate mention  of  his  name  on  all  occasions — 
and  widely  known  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
Scottish  song,  from  his  beautiful  ballad  of  "  Lu- 
cy's Flitting,"  printed  in  the  "  Forest  Minstrel" 
of  Hogg,  in  the  year  1810.  "  It  is  certainly 
worth  mentioning,"  says  Hogg,  "  for  the  singu- 
larity of  the  circumstance,  as  well  as  for  the 
credit  of  Scottish  rural  genius,  that  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  this  song  and  the  others  marked  A, 
never  composed  another  song,  or  poem  of  any  kind, 
in  his  life,  farther  than  the  few  contained  in  this 
volume,  which  is  certainly  to  be  regretted.  What 
might  such  a  fancy,  if  cultivated,  not  have  accom- 
plished? 'Lucy's  Flitting,'  in  particular,  for 
tender  simplicity,  has  certainly  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  equalled."  William  Laidlaw  was  the  son 
of  a  sheep-farmer  at  Black-House,  Selkirkshire, 
where  William  was  born,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1780.  Laidlaw's  father  was  Hogg  the  Et- 
trick  Shepherd's  master.  "In  my  eighteenth 
year,"  says  Hogg,  "I  hired  myself  to  Mr.  Laid- 
law, of  Black-House,  with  whom  I  served  as  a 
shepherd  eighteen  years.  The  kindness  of  this 
gentleman  to  me,"  he  adds,  "it  would  be  the 
utmost  ingratitude  in  me  ever  to  forget ;  for  it,  in- 
deed, was  more  like  that  of  a  father  than  a  mas- 
ter." At  Black-House  there  were  a  number  of 
valuable  books :  here  Hogg  became  a  poet,  and 
here  he  formed  a  firm  and  lasting  friendship  with 
William  Laidlaw,  the  son  of  his  master.  "My 
friend,  Mr.  William  Laidlaw,"  says  Hogg,  "  was 
the  only  person  who  for  many  years  ever  pre- 
tended to  discover  the  least  merit  in  my  essays, 
either  in  verse  or  prose."  "  A  shepherd-boy,  he 
sought  no  better  name." — Mr.  Laidlaw  followed 
the  calling  of  his  father,  and  took  first  a  farm  at 
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Traquair,  and  a  second,  some  time  after,  at  Lib- 
berton,  near  Edinburgh.  But  fortune  did  not 
follow  him  to  Mid-Lothian  ;  and  he  was  on  the 
look-out  for  a  farm  with  a  better  soil,  and,  it  is 
said,  at  a  less  rent,  when  Scott  invited  him  to 
Abbotsford,  in  the  capacity  of  a  steward.  This 
was  in  1817,  and  Laidlaw  at  once  accepted 
the  offer.  His  love  for  Scott  was  unbounded  ; 
and  he  took  greater  delight  in  superintending,  the 
little  domain  at  Abbotsford  than  he  would  have 
done  in  the  princely  possessions  of  Buccleuch. 
"  He  surveyed,"  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  "  with  glis- 
tening eyes  the  humble  cottage  in  which  his 
friend  proposed  to  lodge  him,  his  wife  and  his 
children,  and  said  to  himself  that  he  should  write 
no  more  sad  songs  on  Forest  Flittings."  "  With- 
out affectation,"  says  Scott,  "  I  consider  myself 
the  obliged  party  in  this  matter — or,  at  any  rate, 
it  is  a  mutual  benefit,  and  you  shall  have  grass  for 
a  cow,  and  so  forth,  whatever  you  want.  I  am 
sure  when  you  are  so  near  I  shall  find  some  liter- 
ary labor  for  you  that  will  make  ends  meet." 
Scott  found  full  employment  for  Laidlaw.  He 
wrote  and  strung  things  together  for  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Annual  Register,"  and,  when  Sir  Walter 
was  too  unwell  to  write,  put  on  paper  some  of  the 
Waverly  Novels,  from  the  lips  of  Sir  Walter. 
When  Scott  saw  "  Ivanhoe"  performed  at  Paris, 
he  records  in  his  journal  how  strange  it  seemed  to 
him  to  hear  recited  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  for 
the  amusement  of  a  strange  people,  anything  like 
the  words  which,  in  an  agony  of  pain  with  spasms 
in  his  stomach,  he  had  dictated  at  Abbotsford  to 
William  Laidlaw.  When  Scott's  affairs  became 
hopelessly  involved,  Laidlaw  was  removed  from 
Kaesidefor  a  time,  and  at  Scott's  death  altogether 
from  the  estate  he  had  watched  over  with  so 
much  pride  and  care.  He  was  temporarily  em- 
ployed after  this  by  the  noble  family  of  Seaforth, 
and  subsequently  became  factor  on  the  estate  of 
Sir  Charles  Ross,  of  Balnagowan,  Ross  shire,  but 
his  health  failing  him  he  went  to  live  with  his 
brother  James,  a  sheep-farmer,  at  Contin,  in  the 
county  of  Ross,  where  he  died  on  the  18th  of 
May  last,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  He  was  a  man 
of  considerable  attainments,  good  taste,  of  mod- 
esty and  simplicity,  and  a  stout  whig,  much  to 
the  amusement  at  times  of  Scott.  He  is  not 
known  to  have  left  behind  him  any  record  of  the 
conversations  at  Abbotsford.  This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  his  memory  was  tenacious,  his  oppor- 
tunities abundant,  his  observation  quick,  and  from 
the  description  which  he  wrote  for  his  friend 
Allan  Cunningham,  of  a  visit  which  he  made  to 
Hogg  in  company  with  Wilkie,  he  would  appear 
to  have  possessed  the  art  of  recording  such  things, 
freely,  fairly,  unaffectedly — telling  what  he  knew 
and  no  more.     We  subjoin  his  song  of — 

lucy's  flitting. 

'T  was  when  the  wan  leaf  frae  the  birk-tree  was 
fa'in, 
And  Martinmas  dowie  had  wound  up  the  year, 
That  Lucy  row'd  up  her  wee  kist  wi'  her  a'  in  't. 
And  left  her  auld  maister  and  neebours  sae 
dear. 
For  Lucy  had  served  i'  the  glen  a'  the  simmer  ; 
She  cam  there  afore  the  flower  blumed  on  the 
pea ; 
An  orphan  was  she,  and  they  had  been  gude  till 
her, 
Sure  that  was  the  thing  brocht  the  tear  to  her  ee. 


She  gaed  by  the  stable  where  Jamie  was  stan- 
niir  : 
Richt  sair  was  his  kind  heart,  the  flittin  to  see  : 
"  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy  !"  quo'  Jamie,  and  ran  in  ; 

The  gatheriu'  tears  trickled  fast  frae  his  ee. 
As  down  the  bum-side  she  gaed  slow  wi'  her  flit- 
tin', 
"  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy  !"   was  ilka  bird's  sang  : 
She  heard  the  craw  sayin  't,  high  on  the  tree  sit- 
tin', 
And   Robin    was   chirpin  't  the   brown   leaves 
amang. 

"  Oh,  what  is  't  that  pits  my  puir  heart  in  a  flut- 
ter? 

And  what  gars  the  tears  come  sae  fast  to  my 
ee? 
If  I  wasna  ettled  to  be  ony  better, 

Then  what  gars  me  wish  ony  better  to  be? 
1  'm  just  like  a  lammie  that,  loses  its  mither  : 

Nae  mither  or  friend  the  puir  lammie  can  see  : 
I  fear  I  hae  tint  my  puir  heart  a'thegither, 

Nae  wonder  the  tear  fa's  sae  fast  frae  my  ee. 

"  Wi'  the  rest  o'  my  claes  I  hae  row'd  up  the  rib- 
bon, 
The  bonny  blue  ribbon  that  Jamie  gae  me  ; 
Yestreen,  when  he  gae  me  't,  and  saw  1  was  sab- 
bin', 
I  '11  never  forget  the  wae  blink  o'  his  ee. 
Though    now   he   said   naething  but   '  Fare   ye 
weel,  Lucy !' 
It  made  me  I  neither  could  speak,  hear,  nor 
see  : 
He  could  nae  say  mair  but  just,  '  Fare  ye  weel, 
Lucy!' 
Yet  that  I  will  mind  till  the  day  that  I  dee." 

The   lamb  likes  the   gowan    wi'   dew  when   its 
droukit ; 
The  hare  likes  the  brake  and  the  braird  on  the 
lea : 
But    Lucy    likes    Jamie ; — she    turn'd    and   she 
lookit, 
She  thocht  the  dear  place  she  wad  never  mair 
see. 
Ah,  weel  may  young  Jamie  gang  dowie  and  cheer- 
less ! 
And  weel  may  he  greet  on  the  bank  o'  the 
burn  ! 
For  bonnie  sweet  Lucy,  sae  gentle  and  peerless, 
Lies  cauld  in  her  grave,  and  will  never  return  ! 

The  last  eight  lines  were  added,  we  have  been 
told,  by  Hogg. 


"Give  me  a  Shilling." — Mr.  O'Connell  said, 
at  the  late  Galway  demonstration,  "  I  want  every 
man's  shilling,  and  I  will  tell  you  why — because 
there  's  a  hand  and  a  heart  behind  every  shilling." 
But  why  stop  at  a  shilling?  At  that  rate,  it  is 
only  sixpence  for  the  hand,  and  sixpence  for  the 
heart ;  and  there 's  nothing  left  for  the  head. 
But  Mr.  O'Connell  knows  too  well  it  is  only  by 
keeping  an  Irishman's  head  in  ignorance  of  what 
his  hand  and  heart  are  left  to  do,  that,  when  he 
sends  round  the  hat,  he  can  make  sure  of  his 
shilling . — Punch. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  death  of  Judge  Story  has  saddened  many 
hearts.  We  were  much  indebted  to  his  cordial 
recommendation,  for  the  successful  establishment 
of  the  Living  Age  in  this  city,  and  hope  to  be  able 
to  dedicate  some  pages  of  a  future  number  to  his 
memory. 

Smith's  Weekly  Volume  makes  its  regular  ap- 
pearance, with  reprints  of  good  and  readable  books. 
The  last  number  begins  a  work  by  Miss  Mitford. 

Wiley  <5f  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  Reading, 
No.  23,  is  the  second  part  of  the  Essays  of  Elia. 
The  very  beau  ideal  of  light  reading. 

The  crime  of  poisoning  is  said  to  be  greatly  on 
the  increase  in  England.  We  copy  an  article 
from  the  Britannia,  but  cannot  conceive  how  that 
paper  can  entertain  the  doubt  it  expresses  at  the 
close  of  the  fifth  paragraph  : 

POISONING   WITH    IMPUNITY. 

A  remarkable  case  of  poisoning  has  recently 
been  tried  at  Carlisle.  A  man  in  a  respectable 
station  of  life  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife  and  his  father  by  administering  to  them 
arsenic.  Several  circumstances  tended  to  fix  sus- 
picion on  him,  but  as  they  admitted  of  explanation, 
and  no  decisive  proofs  of  guilt  could  be  adduced, 
he  was  acquitted  on  both  charges. 

The  proceedings  on  the  trials,  however,  con- 
clusively established  this  fact — that  the  two  de- 
ceased persons  had  met  their  death  by  arsenic, 
though  the  criminal  escaped  detection.  They  died 
in  great  agony,  the  sufferings  of  the  female  being 
protracted  over  three  days,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  she  suffered  agonies  such  as,  in  her 
own  expressive  words,  no  tongue  could  tell.  It 
seemed  that  a  fire  was  kindled  in  her  stomach, 
which  consumed  her,  and  allowed  of  no  repose 
from  the  burning  torment. 
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These  cases  are  the  more  shocking  as  it  seems 
impossible  to  impute  any  motive  either  to  the 
prisoner  or  to  any  other  person  for  so  shocking  a 
crime.  An  unseen  hand  scattered  the  ingredients 
of  death  in  the  ordinary  food  of  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims. No  taste  or  odor  told  of  its  presence,  and 
no  suspicion  was  excited  of  unnatural  death  in 
the  case  of  the  female.  It  was  not  until  the  crime 
was  repeated  that  any  inquiry  or  examination  was 
made. 

It  is  a  frightful  reflection,  yet  one  that  is  un- 
avoidably forced  on  the  mind  by  these  cases,  that 
the  crime  of  poisoning  is  fearfully  on  the  increase, 
and  that  yet  we  are  wholly  unaware  of  the  real 
extent  and  magnitude  of  the  danger.  Mrs. 
Graham  was  attended  by  an  apothecary  and  a 
physician,  both  skilful  and  experienced  men  ;  it  is 
almost  certain  that  two  distinct  doses  of  arsenic 
were  administered  to  her.  All  her  symptoms 
were  those  that  indicated  the  presence  of  the 
deadly  poison,  yet  she  was  committed  to  her  grave 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of 
death.  Who  can  say,  then,  how  many  persons 
are  thus  cut  off  by  the  most  agonizing  of  all  tor- 
ments, without  discovery  of  crime  or  criminal ! 
Who  can  tell  how  many  poisoners  walk  abroad, 
revelling  in  the  fruits  of  their  enormities,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  respectable  character  \  Had  Tawell 
used  arsenic  instead  of  prussic  acid,  he  might 
probably  at  this  time  have  been  an  esteemed  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

It  is  remarkable  that  persons  who  employ  poison 
are  usually  those  who  have  a  reputation  for 
humanity,  who  would  shudder  at  the  flow  of 
blood,  or  tremble  to  use  any  murderous  weapons. 
The  employment  of  poison  does  not  shock  their 
sensibility.  They  scatter  arsenic  in  drinks,  or 
even  food,  as  they  would  salt,  and  it  is  even 
doubtful  if  they  attach  any  idea  of  guilt  to  so 
simple  an  act. 

It  is  disgraceful  to  our  criminal  jurisprudence 
that  no  remedy  should  be  canvassed  or  thought  of 
for  an  evil  of  such  enormous  magnitude.     It  will 
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certainly  increase  so  long  as  pennyworths  of 
arsenic  can  be  bought  with  as  much  facility  as  so 
much  sugar  or  pepper.  Every  case  that  remains 
undetected  will  act  as  a  stimulus  and  temptation  to 
crime  by  the  promise  of  impunity  it  affords.  The 
first  step  taken  should  be  to  wholly  prohibit  the 
retail  sale  of  deadly  poisons.  The  inconvenience 
would  be  trifling.  Other  means  would  be  found 
for  the  destruction  of  rats,  and,  perhaps,  chemical 
ingenuity  might  even  discover  a  substitute  for 
oxalic  acid  in  the  cleaning  of  boot-tops.  But, 
whatever  annoyance  the  prohibition  might  occa- 
sion, we  are  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  as  nothing 
in  the  balance  compared  with  that  frightful  sacri- 
fice of  human  life,  and  that  temptation  to  desperate 
iniquity,  of  which  the  present  unrestricted  sale  of 
poisons  is  the  source — tempting  children  to  murder 
their  parents,  and  parents  their  children  ;  wives 
their  husbands,  and  husbands  their  wives.  A  list 
of  the  crimes  committed  during  the  last  five  years 
by  use  of  arsenic  would  exhibit  a  calendar  without 
parallel  for  enormous  wickedness  in  all  the  annals 
of  crime. 


The  California  Question  has  arisen  since  those 
of  Texas  and  Oregon,  but  will  probably  be  settled 
at  the  same  time.  The  following  speculations  of 
the  Albany  Argus  will  show  that  it  is  somewhat 
complex  : 

THE  MORTGAGE  ON  CALIFORNIA CONDITION  OF  THE 

MEXICAN  FINANCES — A  GUARANTY  OF  PEACE. 

A  very  interesting,  we  may  rather  say  important 
translation,  appears  in  the  Washington  Union  in 
the  shape  of  a  report  of  Rosa,  the  present  Minister 
*of  Finance,  which  he  made  while  a  member  of 
••congress  in  the  year  1844,  when  it  was  proposed 
rto  borrow  $  10,000,000  for  the  then  contemplated 
invasion  of  Texas.  This  report  seems  to  have  lain 
buried  among  the  mass  of  congressional  documents, 
i until  the  present  excitement  in  Mexico  called  it 
:more  fully  to  the  light.  It  is  now  published  in  a 
^Mexican  paper  called  the  Amigo  del  Pueblo,  that 
:is  "  a  friend  of  the  People,"  to  be  used  as  a  politi- 
cal weapon  in  the  canvass,  against  the  existing 
administration. 

Mexico  is  clearly  in  a  condition  of  hopeless  in- 
solvency.      The   debt    due   to    foreigners    alone 
(mostly  in  England)  amounts  to  fifty  millions 
•of  dollars.     How  large  the  domestic  debt  is,  we 
have  no  means  of  telling,  but  that  it  must  be  con- 
siderable is  more  than  probable — for  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  all  governments  to  exhaust  borrowing  at 
home,  before  they  seek  loans  abroad.    Under  these 
circumstances  if  ten  millions  is  added  for  the  do- 
mestic debt,  we  shall   probably  fall  short  of  the 
mark.      Of   the    foreign   debt,    the   report   says, 
"Twenty  millions  begin  to  be  payable  on  the  1st 
of  October,  1847,"  or  in  two  years  from  the  pres- 
ent time.     We  come  now  to  the  kernel  of  the  re- 
port.    We  refer  to  the  mortgage  to  the  English 
bond-holders  of  the  public  domain  in   California 
and  other  provinces  of  Mexico.     The  report  says 
"  for  the  payment  of  the  twenty  millions  and  its 
:  interest,  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  in  Califor- 
.  nia,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  New-Mexico  and  Texas, 
equal  to  one  sixth  of  all  the  territory,  claimed  by 
the  Republic,  are  mortgaged." 

The  land  thus  covered  amounts  to  an  area  three 
"times   as   large   as   the   state  of   New  York  or 
138,000  square  miles. 

Some  months  since  we  alluded  to  the  designs 
of  England  upon  California,  and  then  remarked 


that  we  believed  England  hoped  eventually  to  get 
this  noble  province  through  the  claims  of  its  capi- 
talists on  Mexico,  and  we  then  added  that  we  be- 
lieved that  California  was  mortgaged  to  English 
landholders.  For  this  remark,  the  Argus  was 
soundly  rated  by  the  whig  papers,  who  intimated 
that  there  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  Cali- 
fornia was  mortgaged.  But  these  developments 
in  Mr.  Rosa's  report  sustain  every  assertion  we 
then  made. 

In  the  course  of  two  years,  the  foreign  debt 
begins  to  fall  due.  Does  any  one  believe  that 
Mexico  can  pay  those  instalments'?  In  truth  the 
conviction  is  universal  that  there  is  not  the  remot- 
est probability  of  such  an  event,  but  as  the  bond- 
holders hold  a  specific  lien  on  California  and  other 
provinces  by  the  solemn  and  voluntary  grant  of 
the  Mexican  government,  this  security  affords  a 
fair  chance  of  re-payment.  Though  they  cannot 
foreclose  in  a  court  of  law,  and  thus  obtain  instant 
possession,  the  English  government  can  very 
naturally  negotiate  for  an  absolute  cession  of  Cali 
fornia,  offering  to  assume  the  twenty  millions  of 
debt  due  thereon  by  Mexico.  This  bargain  might 
be  mutually  advantageous  to  both  parties.  Eng- 
land gets  a  fine  province  and  a  position  on  the 
Pacific  ocean  that  she  has  long  coveted,  and 
Mexico  gets  rid  of  nearly  half  of  her  foreign  debt. 
We  do  not  insist  that  this  transfer  will  ever  be 
made,  as  the  United  States,  now  the  controlling 
power  on  the  American  continent,  will  have  a 
word  to  say  before  that  transfer  is  .consummated. 

By  many,  it  is  supposed  that  Mexico  will  be 
instigated  by  England  to  declare  war  against  the 
United  States,  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  the  specific 
liens  which  English  bondholders  have  obtained 
over  the  Mexican  provinces  of  "  California,  Sono- 
ra, Chihuahua  and  New-Mexico,"  must  induce 
them,  by  the  weightiest  pecuniary  considerations, 
to  advise  Mexico  from  proceeding  to  the  hazardous 
extreme  of  war.  For  in  that  event,  as  these  prov- 
inces lay  on  the  Texian  frontier,  it  is  probable  that 
every  one  of  those  provinces  will  be  taken  and  per- 
manently held  by  the  United  States,  and  thus  at  one 
fell  swoop,  away  goes  all  the  security  they  now 
hold  of  getting  a  dollar  of  the  money  they  have 
loaned  to  Mexico. 

The  recent  tone  of  the  English  papers  confirms 
these  positions.  They  freely  allude  to  the  insanity 
of  Mexico's  trying  to  wage  a  war  against  our 
powerful  republic,  and  that  she  will  probably  be 
shorn  of  other  provinces  than  Texas,  in  case  she 
ventures  upon  that  declaration.  It  is  also  to  be 
remembered  that  Mexican  bonds,  under  the  war 
news,  at  once  went  still  Farther  down  in  the  Eng- 
lish market,  though  before  these  only  rated  at  30 
cents  on  the  dollar  loaned. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  tenor  of  the  recent 
intelligence  from  abroad,  indicates  that  Mexico 
will  not  receive  any  aid  whatever  from  England 
in  her  warlike  efforts  against  the  United  States, 
and  we  might  even  say  that  the  commanding  in- 
terests of  English  capitalists  may  compel  Great 
Britain  to  use  all  her  influence  to  keep  Mexico  at 
peace  with  our  republic,  for  thus  only  can  English 
bondholders  have  the  remotest  probability  of  ever 
getting  a  dollar  of  the  millions  and  millions  which 
have  been  advanced  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
Mexican  government. 

At  the  present  day,  commercial  chains  have  be- 
come the  strongest  guaranties  of  peace,  and  we 
have  the  hope  that  we  shall  see  that  they  are  not 
powerless  over  even  the  excitable  and  semi-civil- 
ized Mexicans. 
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JOHNNY   DARBYSHIRE,    A     PRIMITIVE     QUAKER. 
BY   WILLIAM    HOWITT. 

It  must  have  been  remarked  by  the  readers  of 
"  The  Nooks  of  the  World,"  in  TaWs  Magazine, 
and  in  my  "  Rural  Life  of  England,"  that  the 
people  of  the  Midland  Counties,  particularly  of 
Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  have  a  singular 
practice  of  calling  almost  everybody  by  diminu- 
tives of  their  Christian  names,  and  seldom  the 
plain,  plump  diminution  of  Tom,  Jack,  Jem,  but 
Tommy,  Jacky,  Jemmy,  and  so  on,  generally 
ornamented  with  the  prefix  of  Old,  a  word  which 
in  such  use  does  not  in  the  least  denote  age,  for  it 
is  applied  to  youth,  both  in  men  and  animals  too, 
just  as  much  as  to  age,  and  indicates  only  a  fa- 
miliar mode  of  expression. 

Thinking  it  as  well  to  notice  this  peculiarity  as 
belonging  to  the  people  from  amongst  whom  these 
sketches  are  drawn  before  I  introduced  another 
character  with  such  an  appellation,  I  will  now  also 
preface  the  introduction  of  Johnny  Darbyshire 
with  a  few  other  remarks  which  may  give  a  clear 
idea  of  his  character,  and  of  similar  ones  as  we  go 
along. 

I  have  repeatedly  alluded  to  and  explained  the 
perfect  freedom  of  life,  and  the  other  concurring 
causes  which  go  to  produce  such  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  character,  and  of  most  eccentric  charac- 
ter, in  the  rural  nooks  of  England.  In  this  truly 
patriarchal  life  the  heads  of  families  by  their  un- 
limited sway  acquire  often  a  most  unlimited  author- 
ity. They  have  no  law  but  their  own  will,  in  the 
house,  and  scarcely  any  out  of  it.  They,  there- 
fore, grow  often  not  only  most  eccentric,  but  most 
wilful,  arbitrary,  overbearing,  and  humorsome. 
Of  this  class  Johnny  Darbyshire  is  a  complete 
specimen. 

John  Darbyshire,  or,  according  to  the  regular 
custom  of  the  country — Johnny  Darbyshire,  was  a 
farmer  living  in  one  of  the  most  obscure  parts  of 
the  country,  on  the  borders  of  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire. His  fathers  before  him  had  occupied  the 
same  farm  for  generations  ;  and  as  they  had  been 
Quakers  from  the  days  of  George  Fox,  who 
preached  there  and  converted  them,  Johnny  also 
was  a  Quaker.  That  is,  he  was,  as  many  others 
were,  and  no  doubt  are,  habitually  a  Quaker.  He 
was  a  Quaker  in  dress,  in  language,  in  attendance 
of  their  meetings,  and,  above  all,  in  the  unmitigated 
contempt  which  he  felt  and  expressed  for  every- 
thing like  fashion,  for  the  practices  of  the  world, 
for  the  church,  and  for  music  and  amusements. 
There  never  was  a  man ,  from  the  first  to  the  pres- 
ent day  of  the  society,  who  so  thoroughly  em- 
bodied and  exhibited  that  quality  attributed  to  the 
Quaker,  in  the  rhyming  nursery  alphabet, — "  Q 
was  a  Quaker,  and  would  not  bow  down." 

No,  Johnny  Darbyshire  would  not  have  bowed 
down  to  any  mortal  power.  He  would  have 
marched  into  the  presence  of  the  king  with  his  hat 
on,  and  would  have  addressed  him  with  just  the 
same  unembarrassed  freedom  as  "  The  old  chap 
out  of  the  West  Countrie"  is  made  to  do  in  the 
song.  As  to  any  of  the  more  humble  and  con- 
ceding qualities  usually  attributed  to  the  peaceful 
Quaker,  Johnny  had  not  an  atom  of  those  about 
him.  Never  was  there  a  more  pig-headed,  arbi- 
trary, positive,  pugnacious  fellow.  He  would 
argue  anybody  out  of  their  opinions  by  the  hour ; 
he  would  "  threep  them  down,"  as  he  called  it, 
that  is,  point  blank  and  with  a  loud  voice  insist  on 
his  own  possession  of  the  right,  and  of  the  sound 


common  sense  of  the  matter  ;  and  if  he  could  not 
convince  them,  would  at  least  confound  them  with 
his  obstreperous  din  and  violence  of  action.  That 
was  what  he  called  clearing  the  field,  and  not  leav- 
ing his  antagonist  a  leg  to  stand  on.  Having  thus 
fairly  overwhelmed,  dumfoundered,  and  tired  out 
some  one  with  his  noise,  he  would  go  off  in  tri- 
umph, and  say  to  the  bystanders  as  he  went — 
"  There,  lads,  you  see  he  hadn't  a  word  to  say 
for  himself;"  and  truly  a  clever  fellow  must  he 
have  been  who  could  have  got  a  word  in  edge- 
ways when  Johnny  had  once  fairly  got  his  steam 
up,  and  was  shrieking  and  storming  like  a  cat-o'- 
mountain. 

Yet  had  anybody  told  Johnny  that  he  was  no 
Quaker,  he  would  have  "  threeped  them  down" 
that  they  did  not  know  what  a  Quaker  meant. 
What !  were  not  his  father,  and  his  grandfather, 
and  his  great-grandfather  before  him  all  Quakers  ? 
Was  not  he  born  in  the  society,  brought  up  in  it  1 
Hadn't  he  attended  first-day,  week-day,  prepara- 
tive, monthly,  quarterly,  and  sometimes  yearly 
meetings  too,  all  his  life !  Had  not  he  regularly 
and  handsomely  subscribed  to  the  monthly,  and  the 
national,  and  the  Ackworth  school  stocks  ?  Had 
he  not  been  on  all  sorts  of  appointments  ;  to  visit 
new  members,  new  comers  into  the  meeting  ;  to 
warn  disorderly  walkers  ;  nay,  had  he  not  sate 
even  on  committees  in  London  at  yearly  meetings  ; 
Had  he  not  received  and  travelled  with  ministers 
when  they  came  on  religious  visits  into  these 
parts !  Had  he  not  taken  them  in  his  tax-cart  to 
the  next  place,  and  been  once  upset  in  a  deep  and 
dirty  lane  with  a  weighty  ministering  friend,  and 
dislocated  his  collar-bone? 

What !  He  not  a  Quaker  !  Was  George  Fox 
one,  did  they  think  ;  or  William  Penn,  or  Robert 
Barclay,  indeed? 

Johnny  Darbyshire  was  a  Quaker.  He  had  the 
dress,  and  address,  and  all  the  outward  testimonies 
and  marks  of  a  Quaker  ;  nay,  he  was  more  ;  he 
was  an  overseer  of  the  meeting,  and  broke  up  the 
meetings.  Yes,  and  he  would  have  them  to  know 
that  he  executed  his  office  well.  Ay,  well  indeed  ; 
without  clock  to  look  at,  or  without  pulling  out  his 
watch,  or  being  within  hearing  of  any  bell,  or  any 
other  thing  that  could  guide  him,  he  would  sit  on 
the  front  seat  of  his  meeting  where  not  a  word 
was  spoken,  exactly  for  an  hour  and  three  quarters 
to  a  minute,  and  then  break  it  up  by  shaking  hands 
with  the  Friend  who  sate  next  to  him.  Was  not 
that  an  evidence  of  a  religious  tact  and  practice '? 
And  had  not  the  Friends  once,  when  he  was  away, 
just  like  people  in  a  ship  which  had  lost  both  rud- 
der and  compass,  gone  drifting  in  unconsciousness 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon , 
and  would  not  then  have  known  that  it  was  time 
to  break  up  the  meeting,  but  that  somebody's  ser- 
vant was  sent  to  see  what  had  happened,  and  why 
they  did  not  come  home  to  dinner  ? 

Johnny  could  see  a  sleeper  as  soon  as  any,  were 
he  ensconced  in  the  remotest  and  obscurest  corner 
of  the  meeting,  and  let  him  hold  up  his  head  and 
sleep  as  cleverly  as  he  might  from  long  habit. 
And  did  not  he  once  give  a  most  notable  piece  of 
advice  to  a  rich  Friend  who  was  a  shocking  sleep- 
er !  Was  not  this  Friend  very  ill,  and  did  n't 
Johnny  go  to  see  him  ;  and  did  n't  he,  when  the 
Friend  complained  that  he  could  get  no  sleep,  and 
that  not  all  the  physic,  the  strongest  opium  even 
of  the  doctor's  shop,  could  make  him, — did  n't 
Johnny  Darbyshire  say  right  slap-bang  out,  which 
not  another  of  the  plainest-spoken  Friends  dare 
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have  done  to  a  rich  man  like  that — "  Stuff  and 
nonsense  ;  and  a  fig  for  opium  and  doctor's  stuff — 
send,  man,  send  for  the  meeting-house  bench,  and 
lie  thee  down  on  that,  and  I  '11  be  bound  thou  'It 
sleep  like  one  of  the  seven  sleepers." 

Undoubtedly  Johnny  was  a  Quaker  ;  a  right 
slap  dash  Quaker  of  the  old  Foxite  school ;  and 
had  anybody  come  smiling  to  him  in  the  hope  of 
getting  anything  out  of  him,  he  would  have  said 
to  him  as  George  Fox  said  to  Colonel  Hackett, 
"  Beware  of  hypocrisy  and  a  rotten  heart !"  True, 
had  you  questioned  him  as  to  his  particular  reli- 
gious doctrines  or  articles  of  faith,  he  would  not 
have  been  very  clear,  or  very  ready  to  give  you  any 
explanation  at  all,  for  the  very  best  of  reasons — he 
was  not  so  superstitious  as  to  have  a  creed.  A 
creed  !  that  was  a  rag  of  the  old  woman  of  Baby- 
lon. No,  if  you  wanted  to  know  all  about  doc- 
trines and  disputations,  why,  you  might  look  into 
Barclay's  Apology.  There  was  a  book  big 
enough  for  you,  he  should  think.  For  himself, 
like  most  of  his  cloth,  he  would  confine  himself  to 
his  feelings.  He  would  employ  a  variety  of 
choice  and  unique  phrases  ;  such  as — "  If  a  man 
want  to  know  what  religion  is,  he  must  not  go 
running  after  parsons,  and  bishops,  and  all  that 
sort  of  man-made  ministers,  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind,  who  can  talk  by  the  hour,  hut  about  what 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  for  the  life  of 
them,  can  tell,  except  when  they  come  for  their 
tithes,  or  their  Easter  dues,  and  then  they  speak 
plain  enough  with  a  vengeance.  One  of  these 
Common-Prayer  priests,"  said  he,  "  once  came 
to  advise  me  about  the  lawfulness  of  paying 
church-rates,  and  instead  of  walking  into  my  par- 
lor, he  walked  through  the  next  door,  and  nearly 
broke  his  neck,  into  the  cellar.  A  terrible  stra- 
mash  of  a  lumber,  and  a  plunging  and  a  groaning 
we  heard  somewhere  ;  and  rushing  out,  lo  and 
behold  !  it  was  no  other  than  Diggory  Dyson,  the 
parish  priest,  who  had  gone  headlong  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cellar  steps,  and  had  he  not  cut  his 
temples  against  the  brass  tap  of  a  beer-barrel  and 
bled  freely,  he  might  have  died  on  the  spot.  And 
that  was  a  man  set  up  to  guide  the  multitude  ! 
Had  he  been  only  led  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  a  true  minister  should  be,  he  would  never 
have  gone  neck-foremost  down  my  cellar  steps. 
That 's  your  blind  leader  of  the  blind  !" 

But  if  Johnny  Darbyshire  thought  the  "  Com- 
mon-Prayer priests"  obscure,  they  must  have 
thought  him  seven-fold  so.  Instead  of  doctrines 
and  such  pagan  things,  he  talked  solemnly  of 
"  centring  down  ;"  "  being  renewedly  made  sensi- 
ble ;"  "  having  his  mind  drawn  to  this  and  that 
thing;"  "feeling  himself  dipped  into  deep  bap- 
tism ;"  "  feeling  a  sense  of  duty  ;"  and  of  "  see- 
ing, or  not  seeing  his  way  clear"  into  this  or  that 
matter.  But  his  master  phrase  was  "  living  near 
to  the  truth  ;"  and  often,  when  other  people 
thought  him  particularly  provoking  and  insulting, 
it  was  only  "  because  he  hated  a  lie  and  the  father 
of  lies."  Johnny  thought  that  he  lived  so  near  to 
the  truth,  that  you  would  have  thought  Truth  was 
his  next-door  neighbor,  or  his  lodger,  and  not 
living  down  at  the  bottom  of  her  well  as  she  long 
has  been. 

Truly  was  that  religious  world  in  which  Johnny 
Darbyshire  lived,  a  most  singular  one.  In  that 
part  of  the  country,  George  Fox  had  been  partic- 
ularly zealous  and  well  received.  A  simple  coun- 
try people  was  just  the  people  to  be  affected  by 
his  warm  eloquence  and  strong  manly  sense.     He 


settled  many  meetings  there,  which,  however, 
William  Penn  may  be  said  to  have  unsettled  by 
his  planting  of  Pennsylvania.  These  Friends 
flocked  over  thither  with,  or  after  him,  and  left  a 
mere  remnant  behind  them.  This  remnant,  and 
it  was  like  the  remnant  in  a  draper's  shop,  a 
very  old-fashioned  one,  continued  still  to  keep  up 
their  meetings,  and  carry  on  their  affairs  as  stead- 
ily and  gravely  as  Fox  and  his  contemporaries 
did,  if  not  so  extensively  and  successfully.  They 
had  a  meeting  at  Codnor  Breach,  at  Monny-Ash 
in  the  Peak,  at  Pentridge,  at  Toad-hole  Furnace, 
at  Chesterfield,  &c.  Most  of  these  places  were 
thoroughly  country  places,  some  of  them  standing 
nearly  alone  in  the  distant  fields ;  and  the  few 
members  belonging  to  them  might  be  seen  on 
Sundays,  mounted  on  strong  horses,  a  man  and 
his  wife  often  on  one,  on  saddle  and  pillion,  or  in 
strong  tax-carts  ;  and  others,  generally  the  young, 
proceeding  on  foot,  over  fields  and  through  woods, 
to  these  meetings.  They  were  truly  an  old- 
world  race,  clad  in  very  old-world  garments.  Ar- 
rived at  their  meeting,  they  sat  generally  an  houi 
and  three  quarters  in  profound  silence,  for  none 
of  them  had  a  minister  in  thein,  and  then  returned 
again.  In  winter  they  generally  had  a  good  fire 
in  a  chamber,  and  sat  comfortably  round  it. 

Once  a  month,  they  jogged  off  in  similar  style 
to  one  of  these  meetings  in  particular,  to  what 
they  called  their  monthly  meeting,  where  they 
paid  in  their  subscriptions  for  the  poor,  and  other 
needs  of  the  society,  and  read  over  and  made  an- 
swers to  a  set  of  queries  on  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious state  of  their  meetings.  One  would  have 
thought  that  this  business  must,  be  so  very  small 
that  it  would  be  readily  despatched,  but  not  so. 
Small  enough,  Heaven  knows  !  it  was  ;  but  then 
they  made  a  religious  duty  of  its  transaction,  and 
went  through  it  as  solemnly  and  deliberately  as  if 
the  very  salvation  of  the  kingdom  depended  on  it. 
Oh  what  a  mighty  balancing  of  straws  was 
there  !  In  answering  the  query,  whether  their 
meetings  were  pretty  regularly  kept  up  and  at- 
tended, though  perhaps  there  was  but  half-a-dozen 
members  to  one  meeting,  yet  would  it  be  weighed 
and  weighed  again  whether  the  phrase  should  be, 
that  it  was  "  pretty  well  attended,"  or  "  indif- 
ferently attended,"  or  "  attended,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions." This  stupendous  business  having, 
however,  at  length  been  got  through,  then  all  the 
men  adjourned  to  the  room  where  the  women  had, 
for  the  time,  been  just  as  laboriously  and  gravely 
engaged  ;  and  a  table  was  soon  spread  by  a  person 
agreed  with,  with  a  good  substantial  dinner  of 
roast-beef  and  plum-pudding ;  and  the  good  peo- 
ple grew  right  sociable,  chatty,  and  even  merry 
in  their  way  ;  while,  all  the  time  in  the  adjoining 
stable,  or,  as  in  one  case,  in  the  stable  under 
them,  their  steeds,  often  rough,  wild  creatures, 
thrust,  perhaps,  twenty  into  a  stable  without  di- 
viding stalls,  were  kicking,  squealing,  and  rioting 
in  a  manner  that  obliged  some  of  the  good  people 
occasionally  to  rise  from  their  dinners,  and  en- 
deavor to  diffuse  a  little  of  their  own  quietness 
among  them.  Or,  in  summer,  their  horses  would 
be  all  loose  in  the  grave-yard  before  the  meeting, 
rearing,  kicking,  and  screaming  in  a  most  furious 
manner ;  which,  however,  only  rarely  seemed  to 
disturb  the  meditations  of  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses. 

And  to  these  monthly  meetings  over  what  long 
and  dreary  roads,  on  what  dreadfully  wet  and 
wintry  days,  through  what  mud   and  water,  did 
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these  simple  and  pious  creatures,  wrapped  in 
gTeat-coats  and  thick  cloaks,  and  defended  with 
oil-skin  hoods,  travel  all  their  lives  long  !  Not  a 
soul  was  more  punctual  in  attendance  than  Johnny 
Darbyshire.  He  was  a  little  man,  wearing  a 
Quaker  suit  of  drab,  his  coat  long,  his  hat  not 
cocked  but  slouched,  and  his  boots  well  worn  and 
well  greased. 

Peaceful  as  he  sate  in  these  meetings,  yet  out 
of  them,  as  I  have  remarked,  he  was  a  very  Tar- 
tar, and  he  often  set  himself  to  execute  what  he 
deemed  justice  in  a  very  dogged  and  original 
style.  We  may,  as  a  specimen,  take  this  in- 
stance. On  his  way  to  his  regular  meeting  he 
had  to  pass  through  a  toll-bar  ;  and  being  on  Sun- 
days exempt  by  law  from  paying  at  it,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  bar-keeper  did  not  fling  open 
the  gate  often  with  the  best  grace.  One  Sunday 
evening,  however,  Johnny  Darbyshire  had,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  stayed  late  with  his  friends 
after  afternoon  meeting.  When  he  passed  through 
the  toll-gate  he  gave  his  usual  nod  to  the  keeper, 
and  was  passing  on  ;  but  the  man  called  out  to 
demand  the  toll,  declaring  that  it  was  no  longer 
Sunday  night,  but  Monday  morning,  being  past 
twelve  o'clock. 

"  Nay,  friend,  thou  art  wrong,"  said  Johnny, 
pulling  out  his  watch  :  "  see,  it  yet  wants  a  quar- 
ter." 

"  No,  I  tell  you,"  replied  the  keeper,  gruffly, 
"  it  is  past  twelve.     Look,  there  is  my  clock." 

"  Ay,  friend,  but  thy  clock  like  thyself  doesn't 
speak  the  truth.  Like  its  master,  it  is  a  little  too 
histy.  I  assure  thee  my  watch  is  right,  for  I 
just  now  compared  it  by  the  steeple-house  clock 
in  the  town." 

"  I  tell  you,"  replied  the  keeper,  angrily,  "  I  've 
nothing  to  do  with  your  watch  :  I  go  by  my 
clock,  and  there  it  is." 

"  Well,  I  think  thou  art  too  exact  with  me,  my 
friend." 

"  Will  you  pay  me  or  not?"  roared  the  keep- 
er ;  "  you  go  through  often  enough  in  the  devil's 
name  without  paying." 

"  Gently,  gently,  my  friend,"  replied  Johnny  ; 
"  there  is  the  money  :  and  it 's  really  after  twelve 
o'clock,  thou  says?" 

"  To  be  sure.". 

"  Well,  very  well  :  then  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours  I  can  go  through  again  without  pay- 
ing?" 

"  To  be  sure  ;  everybody  knows  that." 

"  Very  well,  then  I  now  bid  thee  farewell." 
And  with  that,  Johnny  Darbyshire  jogged  on. 
The  gate-keeper  chuckling  at  having  at  last  ex- 
torted a  double  toll  from  the  shrewd  Quaker,  went 
to  bed,  not  on  that  quiet  road  expecting  farther 
disturbance  till  towards  daylight ;  but,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  pop  into  bed,  he  heard  some  one 
ride  up  and  cry,  "  Gate !" 

Internally  cursing  the  late  traveller,  he  threw 
on  his  things  and  descended  to  open  the  gate, 
when  he  was  astonished  to  see  the  Quaker  re- 
turned. 

"  Thou  says  it  really  is  past  twelve,  friend?" 

"  To  be  sure." 

"  Then  open  the  gate  :  I  have  occasion  to  ride 
back  again." 

The  gate  flew  open,  Johnny  Darbyshire  trotted 
back  towards  the  town,  and  the  man,  with  double 
curses  in  his  mind,  returned  up  stairs.  This  time 
he  was  not  so  sure  of  exemption  from  interrup- 
tion,  for  he   expected   the  Quaker   would   in  a 


while  be  coming  back  homewards  again.  And 
he  was  quite  right.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  put 
out  his  candle,  there  was  a  cry  of  •■  Gate."  He 
descended,  and  behold  the  Quaker  once  more  pre- 
sented himself. 

"  It  really  is  past  twelve,  thou  says?" 

"  Umph  !"  grunted  the  fellow. 

"  Then,  of  course,  I  have  nothing  more  to  pay. 
I  would  not,  however,  advise  thee  to  go  to  bed 
to-night,  for  it  is  so  particularly  fine  that  I  pro- 
pose to  enjoy  it  by  riding  to  and  fro  here  a  few 
hours." 

The  fellow,  who  now  saw  Johnny  Darby- 
shire's  full  drift,  exclaimed,  "  Here,  for  God's 
sake,  sir,  take  your  money  back,  and  let  me  get  a 
wink  of  sleep." 

But  Johnny  refused  to  receive  the  money,  ob- 
serving, "If  it  was  after  twelve,  then  the  money 
is  justly  thine  ;  but  I  advise  thee  another  time 
not  to  be  loo  exact,"  and  with  that  he  rode  off. 

Such  was  his  shrewd,  restless,  domineering 
character,  that  his  old  friend,  the  neighboring 
miller,  a  shrewd  fellow  too,  thought  there  must 
be  something  in  Quakerism  which  contributed  to 
this,  and  was  therefore  anxious  to  attend  their 
meetings,  and  see  what  it  was.  How  great,  how- 
ever, was  his  astonishment,  on  accompanying 
Johnny,  to  find  about  half  a  dozen  people  all  sit- 
ting with  their  hats  on  for  a  couple  of  hours  in 
profound  silence  ;  except  a  few  shufflings  of  feet, 
and  blowing  of  noses  ;  and  then  all  start  up,  shake 
hands,  and  hurry  off. 

"  Why,  Master  Darbyshire,"  said  the  dry  old 
miller;  "how  is  this?  Do  you  sit  without  par- 
son or  clerk,  and  expect  to  learn  religion  by  look- 
ing at  your  shoe  toes?  By  Leddy  !  this  warn't 
th'  way  George  Fox  went  on.  He  was  a  very 
talking  man,  or  he  wouldna  ha'  got  such  a  heap 
of  folks  together,  as  he  did.  You  've  clearly 
gotten  o'  th'  wrong  side  o'  th'  post,  Johnny, 
depend  on  't ;  an'  I  dunna  wonder  now  that  you  've 
dwindled  awee  so." 

But  if  Johnny  was  as  still  as  a  fish  at  the 
Quaker  meetings,  he  had  enough  to  say  at  home, 
and  at  the  parish  meetings.  He  had  such  a  spice 
of  the  tyrant  in  him,  that  he  could  not  even  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  marrying,  without  it  must  be  a 
sort  of  shift  for  the  mastery.  He  therefore,  not 
only  cast  his  eye  on  one  of  the  most  high-spirited 
women  that  he  knew  in  his  own  society,  but  ac- 
tually one  on  the  largest  scale  of  physical  dimen- 
sions. If  he  had  one  hero  of  his  admiration  more 
than  another,  it  was  a  little  dwarf  at  Mansfield, 
who  used  to  wear  a  soldier's  jacket,  and  who  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  marry  a  very  tall  wo- 
man, whom  he  had  reduced  to  such  perfect  sub- 
jection, that  he  used  from  time  to  time  to  evince 
his  mastery,  by  mounting  a  round  table  and  mak- 
ing the  wife  walk  round  it  while. he  belabored  her 
lustily  with  a  strap. 

Johnny,  having  taken  his  resolve,  made  no  cir- 
cumbendibus in  his  addresses  ;  but  one  day,  as  he 
was  alone  in  the  company  of  the  lady,  by  name 
Lizzy  Lorimer — "  Lizzy,"  said  he,  "  I  '11  tell  thee 
what  I  have  been  thinking  about.  I  think  thou  'd 
make  me  a  very  good  wife." 

"  Well,"  replied  Lizzy  ;  "  sure  isn't  that  ex- 
traordinary ?  I  was  just  thinking  the  very  same 
thing." 

"That's  right!  Well  done,  my  wench — now 
that 's  what  I  call  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head, 
like  a  right  sensible  woman  !"  cried  Johnny,  fetch- 
ing her  a  slap   on  the  shoulder,  and  laughing 
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heartily.  "  That 's  doing  the  thing  now  to  some 
tune.  I  'm  for  none  of  your  dilly-dally  ways.  I 
once  knew  a  young  fellow  that  was  desperately 
smitten  hy  a  young  woman,  and  though  he  could 
pluck  up  courage  enough  to  go  and  see  her,  he 
could  n't  summon  courage  enough  to  speak  out  his 
mind  when  he  got  there  ;  and  so  he  and  the  dam- 
sel sat  opposite  one  another  before  the  fire.  She 
knew  well  enough  all  the  while — you  're  sharp 
enough,  you  women — what  he  was  after  ;  and  there 
they  sat  and  sat,  and  at  last  he  picked  up  a  cin- 
der off  the  hearth,  and  looking  very  foolish,  said, 
'  I  've  a  good  mind  to  fling  a  cowk  at  thee  !'  At 
which  the  brave  wench,  in  great  contempt,  cried, 
1  I  '11  soon  fling  one  at  thee,  if  thou  art  n't  ofF!' 
That 's  just  as  thou  'd  ha'  done,  Lizzy,  and  as  I 
should  n't,"  said  Johnny,  gaily,  and  laughing 
more  heartily  than  before. 

That  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  Johnny 
Darbyshire's  courtship.  All  the  world  said  the 
trouble  would  come  afterwards  ;  but  if  it  did  come, 
it  was  not  to  Johnny.  Never  was  chanticleer  so 
crouse  on  his  own  dung-hill,  as  Johnny  Darbyshire 
was  in  his  own  house.  He  was  lord  and  master 
there  to  a  certainty.  In  doors  and  out,  he  shouted, 
hurried,  ran  to  and  fro,  and  made  men,  maids,  and 
Lizzy  herself,  fly  at  his  approach,  as  if  he  had  got 
a  whole  cargo  of  Mercury's  wings,  and  put  them 
on  their  feet.  It  was  the  same  in  parish  affairs  ; 
and  the  fame  of  Johnny's  eloquence  at  vestries  is 
loud  to  this  day.  On  one  occasion  there  was  a 
most  hot  debate  on  the  voting  of  a  church-rate, 
which  should  embrace  a  new  pulpit.  Johnny  had 
hurt  his  foot  with  a  stub  of  wood  as  he  was  hurry- 
ing on  his  men  at  work  in  thinning  a  plantation. 
It  had  festered  and  inflamed  his  leg  to  a  terrible 
size  ;  but,  spite  of  that,  he  ordered  out  his  cart  with 
a  bed  laid  in  it,  and  came  up  to  the  door  of  the 
yestry-room,  where  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
in  on  the  bed,  and  set  on  the  vestry-room  floor,  not 
very  distant  from  the  clergyman.  Here  he  waited, 
listening  first  to  one  speaker  and  then  asother,  till 
the  debate  had  grown  very  loud,  when  he  gave  a 
great  hem ;  and  all  were  silent,  for  every  one 
knew  that  Johnny  was  going  to  speak. 

"  Now,  I  '11  tell  you  what,  lads,"  said  Johnny ; 
"  you  've  made  noise  enough  to  frighten  all  the 
jackdaws  out  of  the  steeple,  and  there  they  are  fly- 
ing all  about  with  a  pretty  cawarring.  You  've 
spun  a  yarn  as  long  as  all  the  posts  and  rails  round 
my  seven  acres,  and  I  dunna  see  as  you  've  yet 
hedged  in  so  much  as  th'  owd  wise  men  of  Gotham 
did,  and  that  's  a  cuckoo.  I  've  heard  just  one 
sensible  word,  and  that  was  to  recommend  a  cast- 
iron  pulpit,  in  preference  to  a  wooden  'un.  As  to 
a  church-rate  to  repair  th'  owd  steeple-bouse,  why, 
my  advice  is  to  pull  th'  owd  thing  down,  stick  and 
stone,  and  mend  your  roads  with  it.  It  's  a  capi- 
tal heap  o'  stone  in  it,  that  one  must  allow — and 
your  roads  are  pestilent  bad.  Down  with  the  old 
daw-house,  I  say,  and  mend  th'  roads  wi  't,  and 
set  th'  parson  here  up  for  a  guide-post.  Oh  !  it  's 
a  rare  'un  he  'd  make  ;  for  he 's  always  pointing 
th'  way  to  the  folks,  but  I  never  see  that  he  moves 
one  inch  himself." 

"  Mr.  Darbyshire,"  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  in 
high  resentment,  "  that  is  very  uncivil  in  my  pres- 
ence, to  say  the  least  of  it." 

"  Civil  or  uncivil,"  returned  Johnny  ;  "  it 's  the 
truth,  lad,  and  thou  can  take  it  just  as  thou  likes. 
I  did  not  come  here  to  bandy  compliments  ;  so  I 
may  as  well  be  hanged  for  an  old  sheep  as  for  a 
lamo — we  '11  not  make  two  mouthfuls  of  a  cherry ; 


my  advice  is  then  to  have  a  cast-iron  pulpit,  by  all 
means,  and  while  you  are  about  it,  a  cast-iron  par- 
son, too.  It  will  do  just  as  well  as  our  neighbor 
Diggory  Dyson  here,  and  a  plaguy  deal  cheaper, 
for  it  will  require  neither  tithes,  glebe,  Easter- 
dues,  nor  church-rates  !" 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  remarkable 
oration,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his  fellow- 
parishioners,  and  the  equal  exasperation  of  the 
clergyman,  Johnny  ordered  himself  to  be  again 
hoisted  into  his  cart,  and  rode  home  in  great  glory, 
boasting  that  he  had  knocked  all  the  wind  out  of 
the  parson,  and  if  he  got  enough  again  to  preach 
his  sermon  on  Sunday,  it  would  be  all. 

It  was  only  on  such  occasions  as  these  that 
Johnny  Darbyshire  ever  appeared  under  the  church 
roof.  Once,  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  an 
old  neighbor,  which,  for  a  wonder,  he  attended,  he 
presented  himself  there,  but  with  as  little  satisfac- 
tion to  the  clergyman,  and  less  to  himself. 

He  just  marched  into  the  church  with  his  hat 
on,  which,  being  removed  by  the  clergyman's 
orders,  Johnny  declared  that  he  had  a  good  mind 
to  walk  out  of  that  well  of  a  place,  and  would  do 
so  only  out  of  respect  to  his  old  neighbor.  With 
looks  of  great  wrath  he  seated  himself  at  a  good 
distance  from  the  clergyman  ;  and  as  this  gentle- 
man was  proceeding,  in  non'e  of  the  clearest  tones 
certainly,  to  read  the  appropriate  service,  Johnny 
suddenly  shouted  out,  "  Speak  up,  man,  speak  up  ! 
What  art  mumbling  at  there,  man  ]  We  carina 
hear  what  thou  says  here  !" 

"  Who  is  that?"  demanded  the  clergyman, 
solemnly,  and  looking  much  as  if  he  did  not  clearly 
perceive  who  it  was.  "  Who  is  that  who  inter- 
rupts the  service  ?  I  will  not  proceed  till  he  be 
removed." 

The  beadle  approached  Johnny,  and  begged  thai 
he  would  withdraw. 

"  Oh  !"  said  Johnny,  aloud,  so  as  to  be  heard 
through  all  the  church,  "  I  '11  sit  i'  th'  porch.  I  'd 
much  rather.  What  's  the  use  sitting  here  where 
one  can  hear  nothing  but  a  buzzing  like  a  bee  in  a 
blossom  ?" 

Johnny  accordingly  withdrew  to  the  porch, 
where  some  of  his  neighbors,  hurrying  to  him 
when  the  funeral  was  about  to  proceed  from  the 
church  to  the  grave,  said,  "  Mr.  Darbyshire,  what 
have  you  done  1  You  '11  as  surely  be  put  into 
th'  spiritual  court,  as  you  're  a  living  man.  You  'd 
better  ax  the  parson's  pardon,  and  as  soon  as  you 
can." 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over, 
and  the  clergyman  was  about  to  withdraw,  up 
marched  Johnny  to  him,  and  said,  "  What,  I 
reckon  I  've  affronted  thee  with  bidding  thee  speak- 
up.  But  thou  should  speak  up,  man  ;  thou  should 
speak  up,  or  what  art  perched  up  aloft  there  for. 
But,  however,  as  you  scollards  are  rayther  testy, 
I  know,  in  being  taken  up  before  folks,  I  mun  beg 
thy  pardon  for  't'arno."* 

"Oh,  Mr.  Darbyshire,"  said  the  clergyman  with 
much  dignity,  "  that  will  not  do,  I  assure  you.  I 
cannot  pass  over  such  conduct  in  such  a  manner. 
I  shall  take  another  course  with  you." 

"Oh,  just  as  tha'  woot.  I  've  axed  thy  pardon, 
have  n't  1 1  and  if  that  wunna  do,  why  thou  mun 
please  thysen  !" 

Johnny  actually  appeared  very  likely  to  get  a 
proper  castigation  this  time  ;  but,  however  it  was. 
he  certainly  escaped.     The  parishioners  advised 

*  For  what  I  know. 
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the  clergyman  to  take  no  notice  of  the  offence — 
everybody,  they  said,  knew  Johnny,  and  if  he 
called  him  into  the  spiritual  court,  he  would  be 
just  as  bold  and  saucy,  and  might  raise  a  good  deal 
of  public  scandal.  The  clergyman,  who,  unfortu- 
nately, was  but  like  too  many  country  clergymen 
of  the  time,  addicted  to  a  merry  glass  in  the  village 
public-house,  thought  perhaps  that  this  was  only 
too  likely,  and  so  the  matter  dropped. 

For  twenty  years  did  Johnny  Darbyshire  thus 
give  free  scope  to  tongue  and  hand  in  his  parish. 
He  ruled  paramount  over  wife,  children,  house, 
servants,  parish,  and  everybody.  He  made  work 
go  on  like  the  flying  clouds  of  March  ;  and  at  fair 
and  market,  at  meeting  and  vestry,  he  had  his 
fling  and  his  banter  at  the  expense  of  his  neigh- 
bors, as  if  the  world  was  all  his  own,  and  would 
never  come  to  an  end.  But  now  came  an  event, 
arising,  as  so  often  is  the  case,  out  of  the  merest 
trifle,  that  more  than  all  exhibited  the  indomitable 
stiffness  and  obstinacy  of  his  character. 

Johnny  Darbyshire  had  some  fine,  rich  meadow 
land,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent,  where  he 
took  in  cattle  and  horses  to  graze  during  the  sum- 
mer. Hither  a  gentleman  had  sent  a  favorite  and 
valuable  blood  mare  to  run  a  few  months  with  her 
foal.  He  had  stipulated  that  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  of  both  mare  and  foal,  and  that  no 
one,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  should  mount  the 
former.  All  this  Johnny  Darbyshire  had  most 
fully  promised.  "  Nay,  he  was  as  fond  of  a  good 
bit  of  horse-flesh  as  any  man  alive,  and  he  would 
use  mare  and  foal  just  as  if  they  were  his  own." 

This  assurance,  which  sounded  very  well  in- 
deed, was  kept  by  Johnny,  as  it  proved,  much 
more  to  the  letter  than  the  gentleman  intended. 
To  his  great  astonishment,  it  was  not  long  before 
he  one  day  saw  Johnny  Darbyshire  come  riding  on 
a  little  shaggy  horse  down  the  village  where  he 
lived,  leading  the  foal  in  a  halter. 

He  hurried  out  to  inquire  the  cause  of  this,  too 
well  auguring  some  sad  mischief,  when  Johnny, 
shaking  his  head,  said — "  HI  luck,  my  friend, 
never  comes  alone ;  it 's  an  old  saying,  that  it 
never  rains  but  it  pours  ;  and  so  it 's  been  with 
me.  T'  other  day  I  'd  a  son  drowned,  as  fine  a  lad 
as  ever  walked  in  shoe-leather  ;  and  in  hurrying 
to  th'  doctor,  how  should  luck  have  it,  but  down 
comes  th'  mare  with  her  foot  in  a  hole,  breaks  her 
leg,  and  was  obligated  to  be  killed  ;  and  here  's 
th'  poor  innocent  foal.  It 's  a  bad  job,  a  very  bad 
job  ;  but  I  've  the  worst  on  't,  and  it  canna  be 
helped  ;  so,  prithee,  say  as  little  as  thou  can 
about  it — here  's  the  foal,  poor,  dumb  thing,  at  all 
events." 

"  But  what  business,"  cried  the  gentleman,  en- 
raged, and  caring,  in  his  wrath,  not  a  button  for 
Johnny  Darbyshire's  drowned  son,  in  the  exasper- 
ation of  his  own  loss — "  but  what  business  had 
you  riding  to  the  doctor,  or  the  devil,  on  my 
mare1?  Did  not  I  enjoin  you,  did  you  not  solemnly 
promise  me,  that  nobody  should  cross  the  mare's 
back]" 

Johnny  shook  his  head.  He  had  indeed  prom- 
ised "to  use  her  as  his  own,"  and  he  had  done 
it  to  some  purpose  ;  but  that  was  little  likely  to 
throw  cold  water  on  the  gentleman's  fire.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Johnny  tried  the  pathetic  of  the  drown- 
ing boy  ;  it  was  lost  on  the  man  who  had  lost  his 
favorite  mare,  and  who  declared  that  he  would 
rather  have  lost  a  thousand  pounds — a  hundred 
"was  exactly  her  value — and  he  vowed  all  sorts  of 
vengeance  and  of  law. 


And  he  kept  his  word,  too.  Johnny  was  deaf 
to  paying  for  the  mare.  He  had  lost  his  boy,  and 
his  summer's  run  of  the  mare  and  foal ;  and  that  he 
thought  enough  for  a  poor  man  like  him,  as  he 
pleased  to  call  himself.  An  action  was  com- 
menced against  him,  of  which  he  took  not  the 
slightest  notice  till  it  came  into  court.  These 
lawyers,  he  said,  were  dear  chaps,  he  'd  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  But  the  lawyers  were 
determined  to  have  to  do  with  him,  for  they  ima- 
gined that  the  Quaker  had  a  deep  purse,  and  they 
longed  to  be  poking  their  long,  jewelled  fingers  to 
the  bottom  of  it. 

The  cause  actually  came  into  court  at  the 
assizes,  and  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  got  up  and 
stated  the  case,  offering  to  call  his  evidence,  but 
first  submitted  that  he  could  not  find  that  any  one 
was  retained  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  probably  meant  to  suffer  the  cause  to 
go  by  default.  The  court  inquired  whether  any 
counsel  at  the  bar  was  instructed  to  appear  for 
Darbyshire,  in  the  case  Shiffnal  v.  Darbyshire,  but 
there  was  no  reply  ;  and  learned  gentlemen  looked 
at  one  another,  and  all  shook  their  learned  wigs  ; 
and  the  judge  was  about  to  declare  that  the  cause 
was  forfeited  by  the  defendant,  John  Darbyshire, 
by  non-appearance  at  the  place  of  trial,  when  there 
was  seen  a  bustle  near  the  box  of  the  clerk  of  the 
court ;  there  was  a  hasty  plucking  off  of  a  large 
hat,  which  somebody  had  apparently  walked  into 
court  with  on  ;  and  the  moment  afterwards  a  short 
man,  in  a  Quaker  dress,  with  his  grizzled  hair 
hanging  in  long  locks  on  his  shoulders,  and 
smoothed  close  down  on  the  forehead,  stepped, 
with  a  peculiar  air  of  confidence  and  cunning,  up 
to  the  bar.  His  tawny,  sun-burnt  features,  and 
small  dark  eyes,  twinkling  with  an  expression  of 
much  country  subtlety,  proclaimed  him  at  once  a 
character.  At  once  a  score  of  voices  murmured — 
"  There  's  Johnny  Darbyshire  himself!" 

He  glanced,  with  a  quick  and  peculiar  look,  at 
the  counsel,  sitting  at  their  table  with  their  papers 
before  them,  who,  on  their  part,  did  not  fail  to 
return  his  survey  with  a  stare  of  mixed  wonder 
and  amazement.  You  could  see  it  as  plainly  as 
possible  written  on  their  faces — "  Who  have  we 
got  here !  There  is  some  fun  brewing  here  to  a 
certainty." 

But  Johnny  raised  his  eyes  from  them  to  the 
bench,  where  sat  the  judge,  and  sent  them  rapidly 
thence  to  the  jury-box,  where  they  seemed  to  rest 
with  a  considerable  satisfaction. 

"  Is  this  a  witness  !"  inquired  the  judge.  "  If 
so,  what  is  he  doing  there,  or  why  does  he  appear 
at  all ,  till  we  know  whether  the  cause  is  to  be  de- 
fended?" 

"  Ay,  Lord  Judge,  as  they  call  thee,  I  reckon  I 
am  a  witness,  and  the  best  witness  too  that  can  be 
had  in  the  case,  for  I  'm  the  man  himself ;  I  'm 
John  Darbyshire.  I  did  n't  mean  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  these  chaps  i'  their  wigs  and  gowns, 
with  their  long,  dangling  sleeves  ;  and  I  dunna  yet 
mean  to  have  onything  to  do  wi'  'em.  But  I  just 
heard  one  of  'em  tell  thee,  that  this  cause  was  not 
going  to  be  defended  ;  and  that  put  my  monkey 
up,  and  so,  thinks  I,  I  '11  e'en  up  and  tell  'em  thatt 
it  will  be  defended  though  ;  ay,  and  I  reckon  if 
will  too  ;  Johnny  Darbyshire  was  never  yet  afraid! 
of  the  face  of  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men." 

"  If  you  are  what  you  say,  good  man,"  said  the- 
judge,  "  defendant  in  this  case,  you  had  better 
appoint  counsel  to  state  it  for  you." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Lord  Judge,  as  they  call  thee — 
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hold  a  bit ;  I  know  better  than  that.  Catch  Johnny 
Darbyshire  at  flinging  his  money  into  a  lawyer's 
bag  !  No,  no.  I  know  them  chaps  wi'  wigs  well 
enough.  They  've  tongues  as  long  as  a  besom 
steal,  and  fingers  as  long  to  poke  after  'em.  Nay, 
nay,  I  don't  get  my  money  so  easily  as  to  let  them 
scrape  it  up  by  armfuls.  I  've  worked  early  and 
late,  in  heat  and  cold,  for  my  bit  o'  money,  and 
long  enough  too,  before  these  smart  chaps  had  left 
their  mother's  apron-strings  ;  and  let  them  catch  a 
coin  of  it,  if  they  can.  No !  I  know  this  case 
better  than  any  other  man  can,  and  for  why?  Be- 
cause I  was  in  it.  It  was  me  that  had  the  mare  to 
summer  ;  it  was  me  that  rode  her  to  the  doctor  ;  I 
was  in  at  th'  breaking  of  th'  leg,  and,  for  that  rea- 
son, I  can  tell  you  exactly  how  it  all  happened. 
And  what 's  any  of  those  counsellors — sharp,  and 
fine,  and  knowing  as  they  look,  with  their  tails  and 
their  powder — what  are  they  to  know  about  the 
matter,  except  what  somebody  'd  have  to  tell  'em 
first  ?  I  tell  you,  I  saw  it,  I  did  it,  and  so  there 
needs  no  twice  telling  of  the  story." 

"  But  are  you  going  to  produce  evidence?"  in- 
quired the  counsel  for  the  other  side. 

"  Evidence  ?  to  be  sure  I  am.  What  does  the 
chap  mean  ?  Evidence  ?  why,  I  'm  defender  and 
evidence  and  all !" 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  merriment  in  the 
court,  and  at  the  bar,  in  which  the  judge  himself 
joined. 

"  There  wants  no  evidence  besides  me ;  for, 
as  I  tell  you,  I  did  it,  and  I  'm  not  going  to  deny 
it." 

"  Stop  !"  cried  the  judge,  "  this  is  singular.  If 
Mr.  Darbyshire  means  to  plead  his  own  cause,  and 
to  include  in  it  his  evidence,  he  must  be  sworn. 
Let  the  oath  be  administered  to  him." 

"  Nay,  I  reckon  thou  need  put  none  of  thy  oaths 
to  me  !  My  father  never  brought  me  up  to  curs- 
ing and  swearing,  and  such  like  wickedness.  He 
left  that  to  th'  ragamuffins  and  rapscallions  i'  th' 
street.  I  'm  no  swearer,  nor  liar  neither — thou 
may  take  my  word  safe  enough." 

"  Let  him  take  his  affirmation,  if  he  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  of  Friends." 

"  Ay,  now  thou  speaks  sense,  Lord  Judge.  Ay, 
I  'm  a  member,  I  warrant  me." 

The  clerk  of  the  court  here  took  his  affirmation, 
and  then  Johnny  proceeded. 

"  Well,  I  don't  feel  myself  any  better,  or  any 
honester  now  for  making  that  affirmation.  I  was 
just  going  to  tell  the  plain  truth  before,  and  I  can 
only  tell  th'  same  now.  And,  as  I  said,  I  'm  not 
going  to  deny  what  I  've  done.  No  !  Johnny  Dar- 
byshire 's  not  the  man  that  ever  did  a  thing  and  then 
denied  it.  Can  any  of  these  chaps  i'  th'  wigs  say 
as  much  ?  Ay,  now  I  reckon,"  addad  he,  shaking 
his  head  archly  at  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  "  now 
I  reckon  you  'd  like,  a  good  many  on  you  there, 
to  be  denying  this  thing  stoutly  for  me  ?  You  'd 
soon  persuade  a  good  many  simple  folks  here  that 
I  never  did  ride  the  mare,  never  broke  her  leg, 
nay,  never  saw  her  that  day  at  all.  Wouldn't 
you,  now?  would  n't  you?" 

Here  the  laughter,  on  all  sides,  was  loudly  re- 
newed. 

"  But  I  '11  take  precious  good  care  ye  dunna  ! 
No,  no  !  that 's  the  very  thing  that  I  've  stepped 
up  here  for.  It 's  to  keep  your  consciences  clear 
of  a  few  more  additional  lies.  Oh  dear !  I  'm 
quite  grieved  for  you,  when  I  think  what  falsities 
and  deceit  you  '11  one  day  have  to  answer  for,  as 
it  is." 


The  gentlemen,  thus  complimented,  appeared  to 
enjoy  the  satire  of  Johnny  Darbyshire;  and  still 
more  was  it  relished  in  the  body  of  the  court. 

But  again  remarked  the  judge,  "Mr.  Darby- 
shire, I  advise  you  to  leave  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  to  prove  his  case  against  you." 

"  I  'st  niver  oss  !"  exclaimed  Johnny,  with  in- 
dignation. 

"  I 'st  niver  oss  ! "  repeated  the  judge.  "What 
does  he  mean? — I  don't  understand  him,"  and  he 
looked  inquiringly  at  the  bar. 

"  He  means,  my  lord,"  said  a  young  counsel, 
"  that  he  shall  never  offer — never  attempt  to  do  so." 

"  That 's  a  Darbyshire  chap  now,"  said  Johnny, 
turning  confidentially  towards  the  jury-box,  where 
he  saw  some  of  his  country  farmers.  "  He  under- 
stands good  English." 

"  But,  good  neighbors  there,"  added  he,  address- 
ing the  jury,  "  for  I  reckon  it 's  you  that  I  must 
talk  to  on  this  business  ;  I  'm  glad  to  see  that  you 
are,  a  good  many  on  you,  farmers  like  myself,  and 
so  up  to  these  things.  To  make  a  short  matter 
of  it  then — I  had  the  mare  and  foal  to  summer ; 
and  the  gentleman  laid  it  down,  strong  and  fast, 
that  she  should  n't  be  ridden  by  anybody.  And  I 
promised  him  that  I  would  do  my  best,  that  no- 
body should  ride  her.  I  told  him  that  I  would  use 
her  just  as  if  she  was  my  own — and  I  meant  it.  I 
meant  to  do  the  handsome  by  her  and  her  master 
too  ;  for  I  need  n't  tell  you,  that  I  'm  too  fond  of  a 
bit  of  good  blood  to  see  it  willingly  come  to  any 
harm.  Nay,  nay,  that  never  was  the  way  of 
Johnny  Darbyshire.  And  there  she  was,  the 
pretty  creature,  with  her  handsome  foal,  cantering 
and  capering  round  her  in  the  meadow  ;  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  it,  it  was  indeed !  And  often  have 
I  stood  and  leaned  over  the  gate  and  watched 
them,  till  I  felt  a'most  as  fond  of  them  as  of  my 
own  children  ;  and  never  would  leg  have  crossed 
her  while  she  was  in  my  possession  had  that  not 
happened  that  may  happen  to  any  man.  when  he 
least  expects  it. 

"  My  wife  had  been  ill,  very  ill.  My  poor  Lizzy, 
I  thought  I  should  ha'  certainly  lost  her.  The 
doctors  said  she  must  be  kept  quiet  in  bed  ;  if  she 
stirred  for  five  days  she  was  a  lost  woman.  Well, 
one  afternoon  as  I  was  cutting  a  bit  of  grass  at 
th'  bottom  o'  th'  orchard  for  the  osses,  again  they 
came  from  ploughing  the  fallows,  I  heard  a 
shriek  that  went  through  me  like  a  baggonet. 
Down  I  flings  th'  scythe.  'That's  Lizzy,  and 
no  other!'  I  shouted  to  myself.  'She's  out  of 
bed — and,  goodness  !  what  can  it  be  ?  She  's  ten 
to  one  gone  mad  with  a  brain  fever  !'  There 
seemed  to  have  fallen  ten  thousand  millstones  on 
my  heart.  I  tried  to  run,  but  I  could  n't.  I  was 
as  cold  as  ice.  I  was  as  fast  rooted  to  the  ground 
as  a  tree.  There  was  another  shriek  more  pierc- 
ing than  before — and  I  was  off  like  an  arrow  from 
a  bow — I  was  loose  then.  I  was  all  on  fire.  I  ran 
like  madman  till  I  came  within  sight  of  the  house  ; 
and  there  I  saw  Lizzy  in  her  night-gown,  with 
half  her  body  out  of  the  window,  shrieking  and 
wringing  her  hands  like  any  crazed  body. 

"  '  Stop  !  stop  !'  I  cried,  '  Lizzy  !  Lizzy  !  back  ! 
back  !  for  Heaven's  sake  !' 

"  '  There  !  there  !'  screamed  she,  pointing  with 
staring  eyes  and  ghastly  face  down  into  the  Dar- 
rant  that  runs  under  the  windows. 

"  '  Oh  God  !'  I  exclaimed,  '  she  '11  drown  her- 
self! she  's  crazed,  she  means  to  fling  herself  in—  ' 
groaning  as  I  ran,  and  trying  to  keep  crying  to 
her,  but  my  voice  was  dead  in  my  throat. 
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"  When  I  reached  her  chamber,  1  found  her 
fallen  on  the  floor — she  was  as  white  as  a  ghost, 
and  sure  enough  I  thought  she  was  one.  I 
lifted  her  upon  the  bed,  and  screamed  amain 
for  the  nurse,  for  the  maid,  but  not  a  soul 
came.  I  rubbed  Lizzy's  hands ;  clapped  them ; 
tried  her  smelling-bottle.  At  length  she  came  to 
herself  with  a  dreadful  groan — flashed  open  her 
eyes  wide  on  me,  and  cried — '  Didst  see  him  1 
Didst  save  him  J     Where  is  he?     Where  is  he?' 

"  '  Merciful  Providence  !'  I  exclaimed.  '  She  's 
gone  only  too  sure  !     It 's  all  over  with  her  !' 

"'Where  is  he?  Where's  my  dear  Sam? 
Thou  did  n't  let  him  drown  ?' 

"'Drown?  Sam?  What !'  1  cried.  'What 
dost  mean,  Lizzy?' 

"  '  Oh,  John  !  Sammy  ! — he  was  drowning  i'  th' 
D arrant — oh  ! ' 

"  She  fainted  away  again,  and  a  dreadful  truth 
flashed  on  my  mind.  She  had  seen  our  little 
Sammy  drowning  ;  she  had  heard  his  screams, 
and  sprung  out  of  bed,  forgetful  of  herself,  and, 
looking  out,  saw  our  precious  boy  in  the  water. 
He  was  sinking  !  He  cried  for  help  !  there  was 
nobody  near,  and  there  Lizzy  stood  and  saw  him 
going,  going,  going  down  !  There  was  not  a 
soul  in  the  house.  The  maid  was  gone  to  see  her 
mother  that  was  dying  in  the  next  village ;  the 
nurse  had  been  suddenly  obliged  to  run  off  to  the 
doctor's  for  some  physic  ;  Lizzy  had  promised  to 
lie  still  till  I  came  in,  and,  in  the  mean  time — this 
happens.  When  I  understood  her  I  flew  down 
stairs,  and  towards  the  part  of  the  river  she  had 
pointed  to.  I  gazed  here  and  there,  and  at  length 
caught  sight  of  the  poor  boy's  coat  floating,  and 
with  a  rake  I  caught  hold  of  it,  and  dragged  him 
to  land.  But  it  was  too  late  !  Frantic,  however, 
as  I  was,  I  flew  down  to  the  meadow  with  a  bridle 
in  my  hand,  mounted  the  blood-mare — she  was 
the  fleetest  in  the  field  by  half — and  away  to  the 
doctor.  We  went  like  the  wind.  I  took  a  short 
cut  for  better  speed,  but  it  was  a  hobbly  road.  Just 
as  I  came  in  sight  of  the  doctor's  house  there  was 
a  slough  that  had  been  mended  with  stones  and 
fagots  and  anything  that  came  to  hand.  I  pushed 
her  over,  but  her  foot  caught  in  a  hole  amongst 
the  sticks,  and — crack  !  it  was  ovet  in  a  moment. 

"  Neighbors,  neighbors  !  think  of  my  situation  ! 
Think  of  my  feelings.  Oh  !  I  was  all  one  great 
groan  !  My  wife  !  my  boy  !  the  mare  !  it  seemed 
as  if  Job's  devil  was  really  sent  out  against  me. 
But  there  was  no  time  to  think  ;  I  could  only  feel, 
and  I  could  do  that  running.  I  sprang  over  the 
hedge.  I  was  across  the  fields,  and  at  the  doc- 
tor's ;  ay,  long  before  I  could  find  breath  to  tell 
him  what  was  amiss.  But  he  thought  it  was  my 
wife  that  was  dreadfully  worse.  '  I  expected  as 
much,'  said  he,  and  that  instant  we  were  in  the 
gig  that  stood  at  the  door,  and  we  were  going 
like  fire  back  again.     But " 

Here  Johnny  Darbyshire  paused  ; — the  words 
stuck  in  his  throat — his  lips  trembled — his  face 
gradually  grew  pale,  and  livid,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  give  up  the  ghost.  The  court  was  extremely 
moved  :  there  was  a  deep  silence,  and  there  were 
heard  sobs  from  the  throng  behind.  The  judge 
sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  book  of  minutes, 
and  not  a  voice  even  said — "  Go  on." 

Johnny  Darbyshire  meantime,  overcome  by  his 
feelings,  had  sat  down  at  the  bar ;  a  glass  of 
water  was  handed  to  him — he  wiped  his  forehead 
with  his  handkerchief  several  times,  heaved  a 
heavy  convulsive  sigh  or  two  from  his  laboring 
chest — and  again  arose. 


"Judge,  then,"  said  he,  again  addressing  the 
jury,  "  what  a  taking  I  was  in.  My  boy — but  no 
— I  canna  touch  on  that,  he  was — gone!"  said 
he  in  a  husky  voice,  that  seemed  to  require  all  his 
physical  force  to  send  it  from  the  bottom  of  his 
chest. — "  My  wife  was  for  weeks  worse  than 
dead,  and  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be  herself 
again.  When  I  inquired  after  the  mare — you 
can  guess — when  was  a  broken  leg  of  a  horse  suc- 
cessfully set  again  ?  They  had  been  obliged  to 
kill  her  ! 

"  Now,  neighbors,  I  deny  nothing.  I  wunna  ! 
but  I  '11  put  it  to  any  of  you,  if  you  were  in  like 
case,  and  a  fleet  mare  stood  ready  at  hand,  would 
you  have  weighed  anything  but  her  speed  against 
a  wife,  and — a  child  ? — No,  had  she  been  my  own, 
I  should  have  taken  her,  and  that  was  all  I  had 
promised  !  But  there,  neighbors,  you  have  the 
whole  business — and  so  do  just  as  you  like — I 
leave  it  wi'  you." 

Johnny  Darbyshire  stepped  down  from  the  bar, 
and  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  There  was  a  deep 
silence  in  the  court,  and  the  very  jury  were  seen 
dashing  some  drops  from  their  eyes.  They  ap- 
peared to  look  up  to  the  judge  as  if  they  were 
ready  to  give  in  at  once  their  verdict,  and  nobody 
could  doubt  for  which  party  ;  but  at  this  moment 
the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  arose,  and  said  : — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — you  know  the  old 
saying — '  He  that  pleads  his  own  cause  has  a  fool 
for  his  client.'  We  cannot  say  that  the  proverb 
has  held  good  in  this  case.  The  defendant  has 
proved  himself  no  fool.  Never  in  my  life  have  I 
listened  to  the  pleadings  of  an  opponent  with 
deeper  anxiety.  Nature  and  the  awful  chances 
of  life  have  made  the  defendant  in  this  case  more 
than  eloquent.  For  a  moment  I  actually  trembled 
for  the  cause  of  my  client — but  it  was  for  a  mo- 
ment only.  I  should  have  been  something  less 
than  human  if  I  had  not,  like  every  person  in  this 
court,  been  strangely  affected  by  the  singular  ap- 
peal of  the  singular  man  who  has  just  addressed 
you ;  but  I  should  have  been  something  less  than 
a  good  lawyer  if  I  did  not  again  revert  confidently 
to  those  facts  which  were  in  the  possession  of 
my  witnesses  now  waiting  to  be  heard.  Had 
this  been  the  only  instance  in  which  the  defendant 
had  broken  his  engagement,  and  mounted  this 
mare,  I  should  in  my  own  mind  have  flung  off  all 
hope  of  a  verdict  from  you.  God  and  nature 
would  have  been  too  strong  for  me  in  your  hearts  ; 
but,  fortunately  for  my  client,  it  is  not  so.  I 
will  show  you  on  the  most  unquestionable  evidence 
that  it  was  not  the  first  nor  the  second  time  that  Mr. 
Darbyshire  had  mounted  this  prohibited  but  tempt- 
ing steed.  He  had  been  seen,  as  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses expresses  it,  '  frisking  about'  on  this  beau- 
tiful animal,  and  asking  his  neighbors  what  they 
thought  of  such  a  bit  of  blood  as  that.  He  had  on 
one  occasion  been  as  far  as  Crich  fair  with  her, 
and  had  allowed  her  to  be  cheapened  by  several 
dealers  as  if  she  were  his  own,  and  then  proudly 
rode  off,  saying — '  Nay,  nay,  it  was  not  money 
that  would  purchase  pretty  Nancy,'  as  he  called 
her."  Here  the  counsel  called  several  respecta- 
ble farmers,  who  amply  corroborated  these  state- 
ments ;  and  he  then  proceeded.  "Gentlemen, 
there  I  rest  my  case.  You  will  forget  the  wife 
and  the  child,  and  call  to  mind  the  '  frisking,'  and 
Crich  fair.  But  to  put  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt 
we  will  call  the  defendant  again,  and  put  a  few 
questions  to  him." 

The  court  crier  called — but  it  was  in  vain. 
Johnny  Darbyshire  was  no  longer  there.     As  he 
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had  said,  "  he  had  left  it  wi'  em,"  and  was  gone. 
The  weight  'of  evidence  prevailed  ;  the  jury  gave 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff — one  hundred  pounds. 

The  verdict  was  given,  but  the  money  was  not 
yet  got.  When  called  on  for  payment,  Johnny 
Darbyshire  took  no  further  notice  of  the  demand 
than  he  had  done  of  the  action.  An  execution 
was  issued  against  his  goods ;  but  when  it  was 
served,  it  was  found  that  he  had  no  goods.  A 
brother  stepped  in  with  a  clear  title  to  all  on 
Johnny's  farm  by  a  deed  dated  six  years  before, 
on  plea  of  moneys  advanced,  and  Johnny  stood 
only  as  manager.  The  plaintiff  was  so  enraged 
at  this  barefaced  scheme  to  bar  his  just  claim, 
Johnny's  bail  sureties  being  found  equally  unsub- 
stantial, that  he  resolved  to  arrest  Johnny's  per- 
son. The  officers  arrived  at  Johnny's  house 
to  serve  the  writ,  and  found  him  sitting  at  his 
luncheon  alone.  It  was  a  fine  summer's  day — 
everybody  was  out  in  the  fields  at  the  hay.  Door 
and  window  stood  open,  and  Johnny,  who  had 
been  out  on  some  business,  was  refreshing  himself 
before  going  to  the  field  too.  The  officers  enter- 
ing declared  him  their  prisoner.  "  Well,"  said 
Johnny,  "  I  know  that  very  well.  Don't  I  know  a 
bum-baily  when  I  see  him?  But  sit  down  and 
take  something;  I  'm  hungry,  if  you  ar'na,  at  all 
events." 

The  men  gladly  sat  down  to  a  fine  piece  of 
cold  beef,  and  Johnny  said — "  Come,  fill  your 
glasses — 1  '11  fetch  another  jug  of  ale.  I  reckon 
you  '11  not  give  me  a  glass  of  ale  like  this  where 
we  are  going." 

He  took  a  candle,  descended  the  cellar,  one  of 
the  officers  peeping  after  him  to  see  that  all  was 
right,  and  again  sitting  down  to  the  beef  and  beer. 
Both  of  them  found  the  beef  splendid  ;  but  begin- 
ning to  find  the  ale  rather  long  in  making  its  appear- 
ance, they  descended  the  cellar,  and  found  Johnny 
Darbyshire  had  gone  quietly  off  at  a  back  door. 

Loud  was  the  laughter  of  the  country  round  at 
Johnny  Darbyshire's  outwitting  of  the  bailiffs,  and 
desperate  was  their  quest  after  him.  It  was  many 
a  day,  however,  before  they  again  got  sight  of 
him.  When  they  did,  it  was  on  his  own  hearth, 
just  as  they  had  done  at  first.  Not  a  soul  was 
visible  but  himself.  The  officers  declared  now 
that  they  would  make  sure  of  him,  and  yet  drink 
with  him  too. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Johnny  ;  "  and  draw 
it  yourselves,  too,  if  you  will." 

"Nay,  I  will  go  down  with  you,"  said  one; 
"  my  comrade  shall  wait  here  above." 

"  Good,"  said  Johnny,  lighting  a  candle. 

"  Now,  mind,  young  man,"  added  he,  going 
hastily  forwards  towards  the  cellar  steps — "  mind, 
I  say,  some  of  these  steps  are  bad.  It's  a  dark 
road,  and — nay,  here  ! — this  way — follow  me  ex- 
actly." 

But  the  man  was  too  eager  not  to  let  Johnny  go 
too  far  before  him  ;  he  did  not  observe  that  Johnny 
went  some  distance  round  before  he  turned  down 
the  steps.  There  was  no  hand-rail  to  this  dark 
flight  of  steps,  and  he  walked  straight  over  into 
the  opening. 

"Hold! — hold!  Heavens!  the  man 's  gone — 
didn't  I  tell  him? " 

A  heavy  plunge  and  a  groan  announced  the 
man's  descent  into  the  cellar. 

"Help! — help!"  cried  Johnny  Darbyshire, 
rushing  wildly  into  the  room  above.  "  The  man, 
like  a  madman,  has  walked  over  the  landing  into 
the  cellar.  If  he  isn't  killed,  it's  a  mercy. 
Help!"  snatching  another  candle;  "but  hold — 


take  heed !  take  heed !  or  thou  'It   go  over  after 
him!" 

With  good  lighting,  and  careful  examination  of 
the  way,  the  officer  followed.  They  found  the 
other  man  lying  on  his  back,  bleeding  profusely 
from  his  head,  and  insensible. 

"We  must  have  help!  there's  no  time  to 
lose!"  cried  Johnny  Darbyshire,  springing  up 
stairs. 

"  Stop!"  cried  the  distracted  officer,  left  with 
his  bleeding  fellow,  and  springing  up  the  steps 
after  Johnny.  But  he  found  a  door  already 
bolted  in  his  face ;  and  cursing  Johnny  for  a 
treacherous  and  murderous  scoundrel,  he  began 
vainly  denouncing  his  barbarity  in  leaving  his 
comrade  thus  to  perish,  and  kicked  and  thundered 
lustily  at  the  door. 

But  he  did  Johnny  Darbyshire  injustice.  John- 
ny had  no  wish  to  hurt  a  hair  of  any  man's  head. 
The  officer  had  been  eager  and  confident,  and 
occasioned  his  own  fall ;  and  even  now  Johnny 
had  not  deserted  him.  He  appeared  on  horseback 
at  the  barn  where  threshers  were  at  work ;  told 
them  what  had  happened ;  gave  them  the  key 
of  the  cellar  door,  bade  them  off  and  help  all 
they  could  ;  and  said  he  was  riding  for  the  doctor. 
The  doctor  indeed  soon  came,  and  pronounced  the 
man's  life  in  no  danger,  though  he  was  greatly 
scratched  and  bruised.  Johnny  himself  was  again 
become  invisible. 

From  this  time  for  nine  months  the  pursuit  of 
Johnny  Darbyshire  was  a  perfect  campaign,  full 
of  stratagems,  busy  marchings,  and  expectations, 
but  of  no  surprises.  House,  barns,  fields,  and 
woods,  were  successively  ferreted  through,  as 
report  whispered  that  he  was  in  one  or  the  other. 
But  it  was  to  no  purpose ;  not  a  glimpse  of  him 
was  ever  caught ;  and  fame  now  loudly  declared 
that  he  had  safely  transferred  himself  to  America. 
Unfortunately  for  the  truth  of  this  report,  which 
had  become  as  well  received  as  the  soundest  piece 
of  history,  Johnny  Darbyshire  was  one  fine  moon- 
light night  encountered  full  face  to  face,  by  some 
poachers  crossing  the  fields  near  his  house.  The 
search  became  again  more  active  than  ever,  and 
the  ruins  of  Wingfield  Manor,  which  stood  on  a 
hill  not  far  from  his  dwelling,  were  speedily  sus- 
pected to  be  haunted  by  him.  These  were  hunted 
over  and  over,  but  no  trace  of  Johnny  Darbyshire, 
or  any  sufficient  hiding-place  for  him,  could  be 
found,  till,  one  fine  summer  evening,  the  officers 
were  lucky  enough  to  hit  on  a  set  of  steps  which 
descended  amongst  bushes  into  the  lower  parts  of 
the  ruins.  Here,  going  on,  they  found  them- 
selves, to  their  astonishment,  in  an  ample  old 
kitchen,  with  a  fire  of  charcoal  in  the  grate,  and 
Johnny  Darbyshire  with  a  friend  or  two  sitting 
most  cozily  over  their  tea.  Before  they  could 
recover  from  their  surprise,  Johnny,  however,  had 
vanished  by  some  door  or  window,  they  could  not 
tell  exactly  where,  for  there  were  sundry  door- 
ways issuing  into  dark  places,  of  which  former 
experience  bade  them  beware.  Rushing  up 
again,  therefore,  to  the  light,  they  soon  posted 
some  of  their  number  around  the  ruins,  and,  with 
other  assistance  sent  for  from  the  village,  they 
descended  again,  and  commenced  a  vigilant  search. 
This  had  been  patiently  waited  for  a  good  while 
by  those  posted  without,  when  suddenly,  as  rats 
are  seen  to  issue  from  a  rick  when  the  ferret  is  in 
it,  Johnny  Darbyshire  was  seen  ascending  hur- 
riedly a  broken  staircase,  that  was  partly  exposed 
to  the  open  day  by  the  progress  of  dilapidation, 
and  terminated  abruptly  above. 
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Here,  at  this  abrupt  and  dizzy  termination,  for 
the  space  of  half  a  minute,  stood  Johnny  Darby- 
shire,  looking  round,  as  if  calmly  surveying  the 
landscape,  which  lay,  with  all  its  greenness  and 
ascending  smokes  of  cottage  chimneys,  in  the 
gleam  of  the  setting  sun.  Another  instant,  and 
an  officer  of  the  law  was  seen  cautiously  scram- 
bling up  the  same  ruinous  path  ;  but,  when  he  had 
reached  within  about  half  a  dozen  yards  or  so  of 
Johnny,  he  paused,  gazed  upwards  and  down- 
wards, and  then  remained  stationary.  Johnny, 
taking  one  serious  look  at  him,  now  waved  his 
hand  as  bidding  him  adieu,  and  disappeared  in  a 
mass  of  ivy. 

The  astonished  officer  on  the  ruined  stair  now 
hastily  retreated  downwards ;  the  watchers  on  the 
open  place  around,  ran  to  the  side  of  the  building 
where  Johnny  Darbyshire  had  thus  disappeared, 
but  had  scarcely  reached  the  next  corner,  when 
they  heard  a  loud  descent  of  stones  and  rubbish, 
and,  springing  forward,  saw  these  rushing  to  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  old  manor,  and  some  of 
them  springing  and  bounding  down  the  hill  below. 
What  was  most  noticeable,  however,  was  Johnny 
Darbyshire  himself,  lying  stretched,  apparently 
lifeless,  on  the  greensward  at  some  little  distance. 

On  examining  afterwards  the  place,  they  found 
that  Johnny  had  descended  between  a  double 
wall — a  way,  no  doubt,  well  known  to  him — and 
thence  had  endeavored  to  let  himself  down  the 
wall  by  the  ivy  which  grew  enormously  strong 
there  ;  but  the  decayed  state  of  the  stones  had 
caused  the  hold  of  the  ivy  to .  give  way,  and 
Johnny  had  been  precipitated,  probably  from  a 
considerable  height.  He  still  held  quantities  of 
leaves  and  ivy  twigs  in  his  hands. 

He  was  conveyed  as  speedily  as  possible  on  a  door 
to  his  own  house,  where  it  was  ascertained  by  the 
surgeon  that  life  was  sound  in  him,  but  that, 
besides  plenty  of  severe  contusions,  he  had  broken 
a  thigh.  When  this  news  reached  his  persecutor, 
though  Johnny  was  declared  to  have  rendered 
himself,  by  his  resistance  to  the  officers  of  the 
law,  liable  to  outlawry,  this  gentleman  declared 
that  he  was  quite  satisfied  ;  that  Johnny  was  pun- 
ished enough,  especially  as  he  had  been  visited 
with  the  very  mischief  he  had  occasioned  to  the 
mare.  He  declined  to  proceed  any  farther  against 
him,  paid  all  charges  and  costs,  and  the  court 
itself  thought  fit  to  take  no  farther  cognizance  of 
the  matter. 

Johnny  was,  indeed,  severely  punished.  For 
nearly  twelve  months  he  was  confined  to  the 
house,  and  never  did  his  indomitable  and  master- 
ful spirit  exhibit  itself  so  strongly  and  characteris- 
tically as  during  this  time.  He  was  a  most  trou- 
blesome subject  in  the  house.  As  he  sat  in  his 
bed,  he  ordered,  scolded,  and  ruled  with  a  rod  of 
iron  all  the  women,  including  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, so  that  they  would  have  thought  the  leg  and 
the  confinement  nothing  to  what  they  had  to  suf- 
fer. 

He  at  length  had  himself  conveyed  to  the  sit- 
ting-room or  the  kitchen,  as  he  pleased,  in  a  great 
easy  chair  ;  but  as  he  did  not  satisfy  himself  that 
he  was  sufficiently  obeyed,  he  one  day  sent  the 
servant-girl  to  fetch  him  the  longest  scarlet  bean- 
stick  that  she  could  find  in  the  garden.  Armed 
with  this,  he  now  declared  that  he  would  have  his 
own  way — he  could  reach  them  now !  And, 
accordingly,  there  he  sat,  ordering  and  scolding, 
and  if  not  promptly  obeyed,  in  his  most  extrava- 
gant commands,  not  sparing  to  inflict  substantial 
knocks  with  his  pea-prick,  as  he  called  it.     This 


succeeded  so  well  that  he  would  next  have  his 
chair  carried  to  the  door,  and  survey  the  state  of 
things  without. 

"  Ay,  he  knew  they  were  going  on  prettily. 
There  was  fine  management,  he  was  sure,  when 
he  was  thus  laid  up.  He  should  be  ruined,  that 
was  certain.  Oh,  if  he  could  but  see  the  plough- 
ing and  the  crops — to  see  how  they  were  going 
on,  would  make  the  heart  of  a  stone  ache,  he 
expected." 

His  son  was  a  steady  young  fellow,  and,  it  must 
be  known,  was  all  the  while  farming,  and  carry- 
ing on  the  business  much  better  than  he  himself 
had  ever  done. 

"  But  he  would  be  with  them  one  of  these  days, 
and  for  the  present  he  would  see  his  stock  at  all 
events." 

He  accordingly  ordered  the  whole  of  his  stock, 
his  horses,  his  cows,  his  bullocks,  his  sheep,  his 
calves,  his  pigs,  and  poultry,  to  be  all,  every  head 
of  them,  driven  past  as  he  sat  at  the  door.  It 
was  like  another  naming  of  the  beasts  by  Adam, 
or  another  going  up  into  the  ark.  There  he 
sat,  swaying  his  long  stick ;  now  talking  to  this 
horse  and  that  cow.  To  the  old  bull  he  addressed 
a  long  speech  ;  and  every  now  and  then  he  broke 
off  to  rate  the  farm-servants  for  their  neglect  of 
things.  "  What  a  bag  of  bones  was  this  heifer  ! 
what  a  skeleton  was  that  horse !  Why,  they 
must  have  been  fairly  starved  on  purpose ;  nay, 
they  must  have  been  in  the  pinfold  all  the  time  he 
had  been  laid  up.  But  he  would  teach  the  lazy- 
rogues  a  different  lesson  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
about." 

And  the  next  thing  was  to  get  about  in  his  cart 
with  his  bed  laid  in  it.  In  this  he  rode  over  his 
farm  ;  and  it  would  have  made  a  fine  scene  for 
Fielding  or  Goldsmith,  to  have  seen  all  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  heard  all  his  exclamations  and  re- 
marks, as  he  surveyed  field  after  field. 

"  What  ploughing  !  what  sowing  !  Why,  they 
must  have  had  a  crooked  plough,  and  a  set  of  bandy- 
legged horses  to  plough  such  ploughing.  There 
was  no  more  straightness  in  their  furrows  than  in 
a  dog's  hind  leg.  And  then  where  had  the  man 
flung  the  seed  to  ?  Here  was  a  bit  come  up,  and 
there  never  a  bit.  It  was  his  belief  that  they 
must  go  to  Jericho  to  find  half  of  his  corn  that  had 
been  flung  away.  What !  had  they  picked  the 
windiest  day  of  all  the  year  to  scatter  his  corn  on 
the  air  in  ?  And  then  the  drains  were  all  stopped  ; 
the  land  was  drowning,  was  starving  to  death  ;  and 
where  were  the  hedges  all  gone  to?  Hedges  he 
left,  but  now  he  only  saw  gaps  !" 

So  he  went  round  the  farm,  and  for  many  a  day 
did  it  furnish  him  with  a  theme  of  scolding  in  the 
house. 

Such  was  Johnny  Darbyshire  ;  and  thus  he  lived 
for  many  years.  We  sketch  no  imaginary  charac- 
ter, we  relate  no  invented  story.  Perhaps  a  more 
perfect  specimen  of  the  shrewd  and  clever  man 
converted  into  the  local  and  domestic  tyrant,  by 
having  too  much  of  his  own  humor,  never  was 
beheld ;  but  the  genus  to  which  Johnny  Darby- 
shire belonged  is  far  from  extinct.  In  the  nooks 
of  England  there  are  not  few  of  them  yet  to  be 
found  in  all  their  froward  glory  ;  and  in  the  most 
busy  cities,  though  the  great  prominences  of  their 
eccentricities  are  rubbed  off  by  daily  concussion 
with  men  as  hard-headed  as  themselves,  we  see 
glimpses  beneath  the  polished  surface  of  what 
they  would  be  in  ruder  and  custom-freer  scenes. 
The  Johnny  Darbyshires  may  be  said  to  be  in- 
stances of  English  independence  run  to  seed. 
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THE    SCIENTIFIC    MEETING    AT    CAMBRIDGE. 

From  the  accounts  given  in  this  journal  of  the 
meetings  of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow 
and  at  York,  our  readers  are  aware  that  we  re- 
gard that  body  and  its  proceedings  in  a  favorable 
light.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  a  good 
end  is  served  when  men  can  be  brought  into  per- 
sonal association  for  the  promotion  of  common  ob- 
jects and  the  enjoyment  of  common  pleasures,  as 
such  meetings  are  usually  found  to  insure  har- 
mony where  otherwise  there  might  be  hostility,  or 
at  least  indifference,  and  much  can,  of  course,  be 
done  by  combination,  where  single  efforts  would 
be  useless.  The  British  Association  is  also  ser- 
viceable in  awakening  and  stimulating  efforts  in 
behalf  of  science  in  the  special  districts  where  it 
meets,  and  in  introducing  local  objects  of  scien- 
tific and  general  interest  to  the  notice  of  many 
persons  who  otherwise  would  remain  ignorant  of" 
them.  It  affords,  likewise,  a  brief  period  of 
pleasant  excitement  and  recreation  to  multitudes 
of  studious  persons  greatly  in  need  of  relief  from 
the  monotony  of  their  ordinary  toils  :  even  on  this 
inferior  ground,  it  could  be  defended  from  the  rid- 
icule with  which  certain  members  of  the  public 
press  are  pleased  to  assail  what  assuredly  does  no 
harm  to  any  one,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of 
positive  good  which  it  effects. 

The  meeting  of  the  present  year  (June  18 — 25) 
took  place  at  Cambridge,  where  it  had  assembled 
for  its  third  session,  (1833.)  It  was  allowed  to 
be  a  good  meeting  in  point  of  attendance,  (be- 
tween a  thousand  and  eleven  hundred  members,) 
and  there  never  had  been  auy  at  which  so  many 
distinguished  foreign  savants  were  present.  In 
one  point  of  great  importance,  though  of  little 
popular  interest,  namely,  the  meteorological  ob- 
servations, it  stands  above  all  former  meetings. 
Apart  from  this,  it  was  not  scientifically  very 
brilliant,  though  it  presented  several  salient  points 
of  considerable  interest.  One  external  circum- 
stance added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  con- 
cerned, that  the  meeting  was  favored  throughout 
with  the  most  beautiful  weather. 

On  arriving  in  Cambridge  on  the  evening  of 
the  18th,  we  found,  as  usual,  all  bustle  and  ex- 
citement at  the  reception-room,  which  on  this  oc- 
casion was  in  the  town-hall.  Many  members 
being  accommodated  in  the  colleges,  we  experi- 
enced little  difficulty  in  procuring  an  agreeable 
lodging  ;  which  important  preliminary  being  set- 
tled, we  sauntered  forth  to  enjoy  an  evening  walk 
amidst  the  august  shades  of  those  piles  of  past 
centuries  in  which  English  learning  is  sheltered — 
a  scene  always  striking  to  a  Scotchman,  as  being 
so  different  from  anything  of  an  analogous  nature 
in  his  own  country.  And  verily,  as  we  saw  the 
lofty  spires  of  King's  College  chapel  and  of  Trin- 
ity piercing  the  blue  of  a  June  night,  and  tipped 
with  its  palely  stars,  we  could  have  fancied  our- 
selves transported  into  a  scene  realized  out  of 
eastern  fable.  We  bethought  us  of  the  power  of 
even  external  beauty  in  protecting  the  institutions 
here  established.  The  most  daring  innovator 
might  come  hither  full  of  eagerness  to  meddle 
with  systems  unquestionably  representative  rather 
of  past  centuries  than  the  present,  and  we  can 
conceive  him  so  captivated  through  the  agency  of 
the  mere  aesthetics  of  the  place,  that,  like  Alaric 
awed  by  the  venerableness  of  the  Roman  senate, 
into  which  he  had  intruded,  our  innovator  would 


shrink  from  his  task,  and  leave  the  business  of 
reform  to  ruder  hands. 

A  sunbright  morning  saw  the  members  hurry- 
ing to  the  various  sectional  meetings,  according  to 
their  various  predilections.  The  first  section  of 
which  we  shall  speak — the  Geological — we  found 
accommodated  in  the  senate-house,  a  beautiful 
Grecian  building  of  about  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
finely  decorated  within  with  carved  wood-work, 
and  having  a  platform  with  rising  seats  at  the 
upper  end,  surmounted  by  a  canopy  under  which 
the  existing  royalty  of  England  had  recently  sat. 
This  was  by  far  the  largest  and  best  room  enjoyed 
by  any  of  the  sections,  and  it  was  assigned  to  the 
geological  because  the  meetings  of  that  body  are 
generally  the  most  numerously  attended.  It  may 
be  mentioned  parenthetically,  that  the  geological 
is  also  the  section  usually  most  frequented  by  the 
ladies ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  the  only  section  which 
enjoys  any  share  of  feminine  patronage.  On  the 
present  occasion,  we  found  a  brilliant  assemblage 
of  both  sexes  seated  on  benches  across  the  room, 
while  Professor  Sedgwick,  Dr.  Buckland,  Mr. 
Murchison,  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  and  other 
chiefs  of  geological  science,  were  mustering  on 
the  platform.  Mr.  Sedgwick  soon  after  assumed 
the  presidency  of  the  section,  and  proceeded,  as 
an  appropriate  commencement  of  business,  to  give 
an  exposition  of  the  geology  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Cambridge.  During  this  and 
subsequent  days,  the  geological  section  main- 
tained its  character,  as  one  which  mingles  more 
pleasantries  with  science  than  any  of  the  rest. 
The  fact  is,  that  its  leaders  are  men  of  lively  and 
varied  talents,  who,  being  on  the  most  friendly 
footing  with  each  other,  cannot  meet  even  before 
a  large  miscellaneous  audience  without  indulging 
in  their  customary  familiarity  of  discourse.  There 
was,  therefore,  hardly  a  paper  read,  or  an  exposi- 
tion made,  that  was  not  followed  by  a  conversa- 
tion in  which  sober  and  instructive  remarks  were 
relieved  by  facetiae  more  or  less  generally  appre- 
ciable. The  quick,  vivacious  movements  of  Pro- 
fessor Segdwick,  whose  ideas  flow  too  rapidly 
even  for  an  unusually  rapid  discourse,  contrasted 
delightfully  with  the  measured  oratorical  tone  and 
grave  demeanor  in  which  the  jocundities  of  Dr. 
Buckland  were  enunciated.  The  audience  on 
these  occasions  seemed  to  feel  that  it  added  much 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  knowledge  imparted,  that 
its  authors  should  thus  be  able  to  come  down,  not 
indecorously,  to  the  level  of  the  unlearned.  And 
here  we  may  remark,  that,  at  one  of  the  general 
evening  meetings,  when  the  beautiful  electro- 
magnetic machine  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  New- 
castle, was  exhibited,  several  of  the  physicists, 
as  Sir  David  Brewster  and  Mr.  Faraday,  joined 
heartily  in  the  amusement  occasioned  by  the 
shocks  which  were  circulated  amongst  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  present.  At  one  time,  we  observed 
a  long  loop  of  people  with  joined  hands,  extending 
through  the  multitude  in  the  senate-house,  some- 
what like  a  party  standing  up  for  a  country  dance  : 
several  philosophers  were  of  the  number.  When 
the  engine  was  put  in  motion,  the  whole  of  these 
persons  might  have  been  seen  in  a  kind  of  dance 
at  one  moment,  from  the  effects  of  the  electricity. 
Two  minutes  after,  Mr.  Faraday  was  on  the  plat- 
form, expounding  the  nature  of  the  agent  that  had 
excited  them  all  so  much,  in  language  that  intro- 
duced awe  and  deep  feeling  where  recently  nothing 
but  merriment  had  been. 
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2.  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation. 
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Countless  are  the  forms  of  Error — Truth  is 
invariably  the  same.  In  proportion  as  we  truly 
know  any  subject  it  becomes  more  simple,  the 
principles  on  which  it  rests  become  fewer,  the 
laws  by  which  it  is  regulated  are  perceived  to  be 
uniform  and  constant,  and  all  the  various  phenom- 
ena range  themselves  under  a  few  general,  defina- 
ble, and  intelligible  principles  or  laws;  which,  to 
be  truly  deduced  from  the  phenomena,  must  be 
found  to  hold  good  in  all  similar  cases  without 
exception  ;  for,  where  an  exception  occurs,  it 
proves  that  we  need  some  further  simplification  of 
the  general  principle  to  render  it  true — to  render 
it  applicable  in  every  case — since  truth  is  invaria- 
bly the  same. 

That  which  gives  to  the  Newtonian  system  of 
astronomy  its  impress  of  truth  is  this — that  it 
brings  all  the  heavenly  bodies  under  one  law  of 
motion,  which  prevails  universally  on  earth  as 
well  as  in  heaven  ;  from  the  falling  apple,  the 
observation  of  whose  fall  had  suggested  the 
thought,  to  the  most  remote  of  the  planetary  orbs 
— a  law,  too,  the  constancy  of  which  we  can  so 
surely  rest  upon  as  to  explain  seeming  anomalies 
which  would  be  otherwise  unaccountable,  and  look 
for  variations  in  appearance  so  small  as  we  might 
not  have  previously  noticed,  but  which  demon- 
strate the  extreme  accuracy,  as  well  as  universal- 
ity, of  the  principle  laid  down. 

The  various  complicated  systems  of  astronomy, 
which  had  been  promulgated  before  the  time  of 
Newton,  were  not  the  results  of  rude  observations, 
made  in  a  desultory  manner  and  without  a  definite 
object :  they  were  founded  on  very  accurate  ob- 
servations, long  continued  in  the  same  places,  by 
men  of  the  greatest  ability,  and  ardently  devoting 
themselves  to  the  task  of  solving,  by  means  of 
numerous  exact  observations,  the  difficult  problem 
of  the  true  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Hip- 
parchus,  Ptolemy,  the  Arabian  astronomers,  and 
Tycho  Brahe,  were  not  rude  observers  ;  and  they 
brought  all  the  best  means  which  existed,  in  their 
several  eras,  to  bear  upon  the  science  they  loved, 
endeavoring  to  establish  and  perfect,  the  systems 
which  were  then  thought  to  be  nearest  the  truth. 

Each  man,  in  endeavoring  to  esiablish  his  own 
system,  felt  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  show  that  other 
systems  had  not  so  good  a  claim  to  consideration  ; 
and  the  maintain  era  of  rival  systems  could  each 
do  this  work  of  demolition  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
and  far  more  easily  than  they  could  demonstrate 
to  others  the  positive  truths  contained  in  the  sys- 
tems which  they  severally  held.  But  the  New- 
tonian system,  on  the  contrary,  needed  not  for  its 
establishment  that  men  should  take  the  trouble  of 
overturning  the  erroneous  systems  which  had  pre- 
ceded it :  the  positive  demonstrative  truth  which  it 
contained  left  no  doubt  upon  the  mind — it  took  up 
and  incorporated  everything  substantial  belonging 
to  the  science — and  reduced  the  former  systems 
into  vain  and  empty  speculations,  not  worthy  of  a 
thought,  and  in  their  inanity  quite  sure  of  mould- 
ering very  shortly  into  dust. 

In  order  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  system, 
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Newton  needed,  however,  to  avail  himself  of  the 
observations  of  preceding  astronomers.  Many  of 
the  most  important  facts  could  only  be  known  by 
comparison  of  the  revolutions  and  changes  which 
have  been  going  on  among  the  heavenly  bodies  for 
centuries.  The  life  of  one  man,  even  though  a 
Newton,  would  not  have  sufficed,  both  to  make 
sufficient  observations  and  to  deduce  the  principles 
and  laws  by  which  substances  were  made  to  act 
upon  each  other,  so  as  to  give  a  consistent  and 
reasonable  account  of  the  acknowledged  facts. 
The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  had  been  observed 
by  Hipparchus  two  thousand  years  before  the  age 
of  Newton  ;  yet  the  rate  of  that  precession  was 
not  determined  till  our  own  day,  and  almost  all  the 
mistakes  in  chronology  may  be  traced  to  errors  on 
one  side  or  the  other  in  calculating  this  rate — so 
closely  are  the  sciences  bound  together.  And  it 
is  matter  of  doubt  whether  Newton  himself,  had 
he  lived  in  an  earlier  age,  could  have  brought  out 
the  truths  which  we  owe  to  him — so  exactly  does 
Providence  adapt  the  age  to  the  man,  and  provide 
the  required  man  for  the  age. 

Though  accurate  observations  had  been  made 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  these  had 
been  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  give  a  scien- 
tific appearance  to  astronomy  before  the  age  of 
Newton,  we  now  perceive  and  acknowledge  how 
very  small  was  the  proportion  of  truth — how  little 
of  real  science  there  was  in  all  that  had  been  done  : 
the  secondary  position  of  the  earth,  and  its  true 
relationship  to  the  other  bodies  in  our  system  and 
in  the  universe,  was  quite  mistaken — or,  to  speak 
correctly,  entirely  unknown.  If  such  was  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  earth,  and  its 
motions  among  the  other  planetary  bodies,  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  question  concerning  the  Creation 
of  the  earth,  and  the  agency  by  which  it  assumed 
its  present  form,  and  the  materials  of  which  it 
consists  assumed  their  several  relative  positions? 
The  science  which  professes  to  treat  of,  nay  to 
demonstrate,  the  certainty  of  these  primeval  trans- 
actions, which  are  boastfully  asserted  to  have 
taken  place  before  the  creation  of  man — this  sci- 
ence itself  can  scarcely  be  called  half  a  century 
old :  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy — is  certainly  not  so 
much  advanced  as  astronomy  was  in  the  days  of 
Hipparchus.  All  the  old  geologists  of  this  day 
must  remember  the  time  when  geology  was  not — 
existed  not  either  in  name  or  reality — must  re- 
member the  time  when  Smith,  the  "  father  of 
geology,"  had  not  made  public  the  classification 
and  succession  which  he  first  noticed  as  prevailing 
among  the  Echini,  &c,  of  the  chalk  and  adjacent 
strata.  And  the  labors  of  half  a  century  are  not 
competent  to  observe  all  the  facts,  even  of  the  sur- 
face of  England  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater 
depths  of  the  earth,  or  the  thorough  investigation 
of  other  lands — all  of  which  need  to  be  explored 
again  and  again  before  we  shall  have  facts  enough 
before  us  to  place  geology  on  a  respectable  footing 
as  a  science. 

When  all  this  is  done  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
speculate  upon  the  how  and  the  wherefore — how 
things  came  into  their  present  position,  and  where- 
fore they  had  the  forms  which  they  now  present. 
But  we  very  much  suspect  that  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts  will  leave  no  such  questions  to 
be  solved — that  the  facts,  rightly  understood,  will 
speak  for  themselves.  And  in  the  mean  time  we 
have  very  little  solicitude  for  the  result :  there 
may  be  counterparts  of  Ptolemy,  and  Tycho  Brahe, 
and  Des  Cartes,  in  geology  ;  whose  systems  may 
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find  supporters,  for  a  time,  among  those  who  mis- 
take the  energy  of  party  zeal  for  the  conviction  of 
truth ;  yet  a  time  may  come  when  some  counter- 
part of  Newton  will  arise,  and,  bringing  to  light 
the  true  principle  which  shall  reconcile  all  the 
facts,  will  at  once  put  all  the  preceding  crude 
speculations  in  the  shade,  and  render  geology  sim- 
ple and  consistent  like  astronomy. 

In  proportion  as  men  become  enlightened  they 
are  taught  humility  and  diffidence,  concerning  not 
only  the  value  of  their  own  discoveries,  but  those 
of  the  age  they  live  in,  towards  accumulating  suf- 
ficient facts  to  perfect  the  science  in  which  they 
have  rendered  themselves  eminent.  In  that  depart- 
ment of  geology  which  has  furnished  all  the  data 
on  which  the  speculations  of  the  moderns  are 
grounded  there  is  no  name  occupying  a  higher 
place  than  that  of  the  Baron  Cuvier.  Yet  he,  in 
concluding  his  great,  "  Osseraens  Fossiles,"  writes 
as  follows : — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
discoveries  already  commenced  shall  be  completed, 
new  discoveries  will  be  multiplied,  and  that,  per- 
haps in  a  few  years,  I  might  be  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  work  which  I  this  day  terminate,  and 
to  which  I  have  dedicated  so  much  labor,  will 
appear  but  a  superficial  view — a  first  and  hasty 
glance  cast  over  the  immense  creations  of  ancient 
ages." 

Ars  longa,  vita  brevis.  Geology  will  prove  no 
exception  to  this  general  adage.  We  must  content 
ourselves  at  present  with  watching  the  progress  of 
this  new  science — this  science,  the  birth  of  which 
is  more  recent  than  our  own,  whose  years  we  can 
number,  and  which  we  have  accompanied  in  its 
growth.  The  novelties,  the  startling  discoveries, 
cannot  but  claim,  and  their  importance  cannot  but 
ifix  and  rivet  our  attention  ;  but  we  must  be  patient, 
rand  not  expect  at  once  to  understand  how  these 
things  came  into  their  present  condition,  and  still 
less  what  was  their  condition  in  circumstances 
"nnknown  to  us,  unlike  anything  we  know.  Some 
,  general  laws  will  in  due  time  appear,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  which,  facts,  at  present  seeming  to  con- 
tradict each  other,  will  be  reconciled,  and  others 
which  are  at  present  inexplicable  will  become 
intelligible  :  for  this  it  is  our  wisdom  to  wait.  Yet, 
in  the  mean  time,  it  is  our  duty  to  point  out  the 
extent  and  the  limits  of  our  present  knowledge,  to 
show  how  far  all  may  confidently  proceed  in  their 
affirmations,  and  where  is  the  point  at  which  the 
boldest  ought  to  pause,  and  confess  our  present 
ignorance.  Above  all,  it  is  our  duty  to  watch 
unceasingly,  and  defend  even  to  the  death,  every 
bulwark  of  our  faith,  many  of  which  have  been 
assailed  by  rash  speculation — some  of  which  have 
been  for  a  time  yielded  by  weak  or  injudicious 
advocacy ;  and  we  have  to  remember  also  that  an 
enemy  may  work  effectually,  by  sapping  and  under- 
mining, though  it  may  be  unobserved  ;  and  that, 
if  an  entrance  be  gained  stealthily,  even  through  a 
postern,  a  lodgment  may  be  effected  which,  if  not 
fatal,  may  require  all  the  strength  of  the  garrison 
to  resist;  and  which,  if  not  resisted,  would  most 
assuredly  prove  itself,  at  length,  fatal,  by  eating 

•  out  the  very  principle  and  vitality  of  faith. 

Sound  theology  and  true  philosophy  must  ever 

'  be  in  harmony  with  each  other  :  if  either  seems  to 

be  contradicted  by  the  other,  we  may  rest  assured 

•  that  something  is  wrong  there.     In  any  case  where 
'  religion  and  science  seem    to  be  irreconcileable, 

there  must  be  mistake  on  one  side  or  the  other : 
either  theology  is  defective  and  its  bearings  are 
misunderstood  ;  or  philosophy  is  shallow,  its  deduc- 


tions partial,  and  it  may  be  misapplied.  We  say 
not  false  in  either  case,  because  we  are  not  dealing 
with  wilful  perversions  of  the  truth  ;  the  mistakes 
to  which  we  are  addressing  ourselves  are,  for  the 
most  part,  traceable  to  limited  information,  or  par- 
tial views  of  the  subject,  and  should  be  corrected 
by  pointing  out  the  deficiencies,  rather  than  by 
grave  rebuke,  and  sharp  reprehension. 

Theology  has  for  its  aim  and  end  the  discovery 
and  inculcation  of  correct  principles  concerning 
God,  both  as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  as  con- 
tinually overruling  by  his  Providence  all  the  things 
that  he  hath  made.  And  this  especially  as  these 
attributes  of  God  have  been  displayed  towards  man 
— a  creature  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God, 
and  the  last,  the  chief  work  of  his  hands.  Philos- 
ophy has  the  same  aim  and  end  of  teaching  us 
what  God  is  :  but,  instead  of  beginning  with  God, 
and  descending  from  the  abstract  to  the  particular, 
it  begins  from  visible  things,  and  laying  hold  of 
their  ascertained  laws  and  properties  reasons  con- 
cerning these  mutual  relationships  toward  each 
other,  so  as  to  discover  the  common  relationship 
which  they  all  may  bear  to  the  one  universal 
source  or  centre — to  the  one  great  cause  of  all 
things.  Theology  has  not  done  its  work,  until  it 
is  able  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  attributes  of 
God  as  will  explain  what  we  see  around  us,  and 
will  be  consistent  with  his  having  created  and  con- 
tinually superintending  that  course  of  things  which 
we  daily  experience.  Nor  has  philosophy  done 
its  work,  until  it  can  account  for  the  origin  of  those 
visible  phenomena,  and  the  far  more  difficult  and 
mysterious  workings  of  the  human  heart,  which 
give  meaning  and  intensity  to  everything  else  :  so 
as  to  make  all  these  appear  consistent  with  those 
worthy  thoughts  concerning  God,  which  natural 
reason,  unaided  by  revelation,  would  suggest — 
such,  for  instance,  as  we  may  find  in  the  songs  of 
Orpheus,  or  the  discourses  of  Socrates  and  Plato. 

The  theology  of  which  we  speak  has  of  course 
revelation  for  its  basis,  because  we  can  know  noth- 
ing whatsoever  concerning  what  God  is,  save  as 
he  himself  makes  it  known  to  us.  The  strange 
notions  which  man,  left  to  himself,  has  formed, 
sufficiently  evince  this  ;  and  reason  or  philosophy, 
in  their  utmost  perfection,  have  never  been  able  to 
go  beyond  the  inference  that  there  is  a  God,  and 
that  there  can  be  but  one  first  and  greatest  of 
beings  ;  but  that  God  hath  those  attributes  in  him- 
self, and  those  methods  of  dealing  with  his  crea- 
tures, which  theology  treats  of,  we  should  never 
kno'.v,  if  God  had  not  revealed  these  things  to  us. 
And  theology  also  informs  us  that  these  revelations 
are  made,  not  merely  to  gratify  curiosity,  but  to 
make  us  acquainted  writh  the  origin  and  connection 
of  the  goodly  framework  and  machinery  of  the 
universe,  in  order  that  we,  as  part  thereof,  may 
fall  in  with  the  purpose  which  God  is  accomplish- 
ing thereby ;  and,  fulfilling  our  present  duties, 
may  be  in  waiting  readiness  for  the  winding  up  of 
that  which  remains  of  present  time,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  that  glorious  futurity  which  God  has 
also  spoken  of — that  kingdom  of  heaven  in  which 
all  that  is  at  present  doubtful  or  obscure  shall  be 
made  clear,  and  all  that  is  now  incompleted  shall 
be  perfected,  and  those  who  rightly  employ  the 
present  time  of  preparation  shall  receive  an  eternal 
reward,  and  enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord — a 
reward  commensurate  with  an  enlarged  capacity  in 
man,  and,  therefore,  such  as,  in  our  present  condi- 
tion, eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
hath  it  entered  into  man's  heart  to  conceive. 

And   philosophy  itself,  the  more  it  advances, 
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and  the  truer  it  becomes,  is  only  the  more  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  theology,  and  acknowledge 
such  a  first  cause  as  we  mean  by  God.  For  when 
we  have  pushed  our  investigations  to  the  utmost, 
we  always  find  that,  both  in  immensity  and  in 
minuteness,  there  are  regions  which  appear  to  be 
infinite  and  unfathomable,  where  the  hand  of  the 
same  God  still  is  seen  :  the  mere  numbers  and 
forms  of  being  that  appear  are  beyond  calculation 
or  conception  :  and  in  every  one  of  them,  however 
simple,  we  find  a  limit  to  our  knowledge  beyond 
which  philosophy  cannot  carry  us,  and  where  we 
are  constrained  to  acknowledge — this  is  the  finger 
of  God.  Professor  Owen,  in  one  of  his  addresses, 
well  observed  :— 

"  Everything  is  great  or  small  only  by  compari- 
son. The  telescope  teaches  us  that  our  world  is 
but  an  atom,  and  none  know  better  than  micro- 
scopal  observers  that  every  atom  is  a  world.  If 
the  astronomer  be  led,  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  countless  orbs  that  traverse  boundless  space,  to 
the  adoration  of  the  Creator  in  His  almightiness,  so 
the  observation  of  the  perfections  of  his  minutest 
works,  which,  though  invisible  to  ordinary  ken, 
unfold  new  perfections  with  every  increased  power 
of  observing  them,  ought  to  impress  us  with  a 
lively  sense  of  that  all-caring- for,  and  all-seeing 
Providence,  without  whom  not  a  sparrow  falls  to 
the  ground,  and  by  whom  every  hair  of  the  head 
is  numbered." 

And  in  every  blade  of  grass,  and  in  the  most 
simple  of  the  mollusks,  or  the  most  minute  ani- 
malculae,  in  all  organized  beings  whatever,  there  is 
a  principle  of  life  beyond  the  organization,  and 
wholly  independent  of  it,  concerning  which  we 
know  nothing.  So  also  mere  matter  has  its  laws, 
such  as  gravitation,  polarity,  chemical  affinity,  and 
so  on — the  operation  of  which  we  may  note,  but 
the  principle  of  which  we  cannot  by  any  means 
discover.  For  there  is  a  point  in  every  science 
beyond  which  we  are  unable  to  carry  our  investi- 
gations ;  the  point  we  may  shift  a  little  further 
back,  but  beyond  it  we  cannot  get,  and  are  con- 
strained to  say — this  is  beyond  the  creature  itself, 
and  must  be  attributed  to  some  higher  power. 
The  operation  of  the  laws  which  belong  to  every 
science  we  are  able  to  trace  ;  but  the  laws  them- 
selves— that  power  by  which  these  operations  go 
on  so  uniformly  and  constantly  that  we  are  able  to 
trace  each  operation  to  a  fixed  principle  or  law — 
this  we  can  only  ascribe  to  God.  What  is  gravi- 
tation, or  polarity,  or  chemical  affinity  1  They  are 
at  present  only  names  for  certain  operations.  Who 
taught  the  animals  their  several  instincts?  Why 
do  birds  build  their  nests,  and  bees  form  their  cells, 
alike  in  all  countries  where  they  are  found  ?  Nay, 
birds  in  cages  who  have  never  seen  a  nest,  and 
are  not  in  a  natural  state  ?  These  powers — these 
instincts — are  of  God. 

First  principles  and  laws  of  being,  moreover,  are 
usually  compensations  one  of  another,  which  for 
their  operation  require  the  nicest  adjustment,  with 
an  abiding  counterpoise  for  continuing  their  uni- 
form action.  These  laws  also  are  generally  con- 
trary to  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  bodies  upon 
which  they  act,  and  often  two  or  more  laws  are  in 
operation  at  the  same  time,  in  antagonism  to  each 
other,  yet  preserving  an  exact  equipoise.  It  is  by 
the  balance  of  opposite  principles,  keeping  all 
things  in  such  wonderful  harmony,  that  the  con- 
templative mind  is  most  forcihly  affected,  in  study- 
ing that  goodly  portion  of  the  universe  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  our  investigation  ;  and  from 


this  contemplation  we  rise  with  the  conviction  that 
laws  which  are  contrary  to  the  natural  tendencies 
of  the  creation  cannot  be  self-generated — cannot  be 
of  it — but  are  of  some  higher  power  than  it — inde- 
pendent of  it.  And  incontemphition  of  the  univer- 
sality, and  constancy,  and  omnipotence  of  those 
laws,  we  arrive  at  the  further  conviction  that  the 
Author  and  Sustainer  of  all  things  is  God.  The 
region  of  intellect  also,  like  that  of  sense,  has  its 
laws  and  its  limits,  beyond  which  it  cannot  carry 
its  metaphysical  enquiries,  yet  is  constrained  to 
acknowledge  that  God  is  above  and  beyond.  God 
is  there,  but  equally  unknown  to  all  who  expect 
by  searching  to  find  him  out — whether  the  confes- 
sion be  made  by  shrinking  from  him  in  supersti- 
tious dread,  or  discoursing  philosophically  concern- 
ing a  Being  shrouded  in  light  inaccessible,  or 
dwelling  in  heights  above  and  depths  beneath, 
unfathomable  to  the  comprehension  of  all  created, 
all  finite  intelligences,  whether  human  or  angelic. 
Looking  at  that  portion  of  creation  with  which 
we  are  best  acquainted,  and  enquiring  concerning 
the  present  constitution  of  the  earth,  philosophy 
cannot  explain  how  it  happens  that  there  is  any 
dry  land  at  all.  It  is  contrary  to  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  earth  and  water  that  any  dry  land  should 
appear.  The  earth  is  the  heavier  element  of  the 
two,  and  at  the  beginning  it  must  have  been  under 
the  water  ;  and,  left  to  itself,  it  would  always  have 
remained  lowest,  and  the  water,  as  the  lighter, 
would  forever  have  covered  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Natural  causes  fail  in  accounting  for  the 
existence  of  land,  and  are  opposed  to  its  existence  : 
therefore,  reason  is  obliged  to  resort  to  a  super- 
natural cause — that  is,  to  the  Author  and  Con- 
troller of  natural  things ;  and  revelation  comes  in 
aid  of  reason,  and  tells  us  that  it  was  brought 
about  by  the  word  of  God.  God  said,  "  Let  the 
waters  be  gathered  together,  and  let  the  dry  land 
appear."  And  it  was  so.  Philosophy  and  reve- 
lation coincide  in  ascribing  the  mere  existence  of 
dry  land  to  the  power  of  God  ;  and,  when  we  look 
to  the  living  creatures  inhabiting  the  earth,  and 
rise  above  inanimate  existence  to  contemplate  life 
in  any  of  its  various  forms,  the  proofs  of  the 
agency  and  continual  presence  of  God  become  so 
much  the  more  numerous,  and  clear,  and  cogent. 
Vegetable  life,  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest 
forms ;  and  much  more  animal  life,  with  its  sensa- 
tions, instincts,  thoughts,  affections,  and  powers — 
life,  in  all  its  forms  and  modes  of  action,  implies, 
both  for  its  origin  and  for  its  continual  exercise, 
creative  and  providential  attributes,  which  can  be 
ascribed  to  none  other  than  God  alone.  There  is 
such  a  witness  for  God  in  the  adaptation  of  each 
creature  to  its  place,  and  that  place  already  pre- 
pared for  that  creature;  such  a  oneness  of  mind, 
and  foresight  of  all  contingencies  ;  such  provision 
made  for  each  living  thing  in  the  varied  constitu- 
tion of  matter,  and  such  conformation  and  adapta- 
tion of  all  living  things  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
provision,  that  there  is  no  better  help  to  devotion 
than  the  contemplation  of  this  universal  harmony. 
Natural  theology  is  one  of  the  most  constant  hand- 
maids of  religion.  The  Psalmist,  in  adoration  of 
the  Creator,  sometimes  lifts  up  his  eyes  to  the 
heavens,  the  work  of  God's  hand — to  the  moon 
and  the  stars  which  he  hath  ordained.  At  other 
times  his  worship  is  directed  to  Him  who  giveth  to 
the  beast  his  food,  and  to  the  young  ravens  which 
cry,  saying,  "All  thy  works  shall  praise  thee,  O 
Lord  ;  and  thy  saints  shall  bless  thee  ;  the  eyes  of 
all  wait  upon  thee ;  and  thou  givest  them  their 
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meat  in  due  season.  Thou  openest  thine  hand, 
and  satisfiest  the  desire  of  every  living  thing." 
And  our  Lord  himself  directs  our  contemplation  to 
the  same  subjects  as  incentives  of  our  faith,  and  to 
increase  our  confidence  in  God — "  Behold  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they 
reap,  nor  gather  into  haras ;  yet  your  heavenly 
Father  feedeth  them." 

The  point  we  start  from — the  point  we  desire  to 
impress  upon  our  readers,  that  they  may  bear  it 
constantly  in  mind — is  this  :  that  there  is  an  order 
and  adaptation  to  the  place  they  occupy  in  all 
things,  so  as  to  evince  power  and  intention  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lead  up  to  God,  the  Creator  and» 
Governor  of  all  things.  And  then  we  must  be 
consistent,  and  having,  from  the  manifest  order, 
inferred  that  God  hath  wrought  in  these  things, 
expect  to  find  order  in  all  the  works  of  God. 
And  as  the  evidence  of  intention,  which  appears 
in  the  things  that  we  do  understand,  has  led  to  the 
inference  that  these  have  had  an  intelligent  Creator, 
so  we  should  not  re3t  satisfied  with  any  explana- 
tion of  the  things  which  we  do  not  understand, 
except  this  also  implies  intelligence  and  purpose 
in  the  Creator.  Every  act  of  creation  must  result 
from  a  purpose,  and  evince  an  order  and  a  plan — 
we  cannot  allow  that  anything  has  been  left  to 
chance.  Nor  does  true  science,  any  more  than 
theology,  admit  such  an  element  as  chance:  we 
may  be  ignorant  of  a  law — it  may  be  above  our 
comprehension — we  may  be  constrained  to  ascribe 
the  act  to  God  ;  but  it  is  quackery  only  that  resorts 
to  chance  :  where  knowledge  ends,  there  causation 
begins,  which  is  only  another  name  for  the  One 
God. 

When,  by  the  necessity  of  being  consistent,  we 
are  thus  forced  to  require  proofs  of  order  and  in- 
telligence in  any  admissihle  or  credible  account  of 
the  creation,  reason  shuts  us  up  to  some  such  ac- 
count as  that  which  is  contained  in  Scripture, 
common  sense  ought  at  once  to  reject  any  other 
theory  of  creation,  however  plausible.  For  our 
knowledge,  derived  from  natural  theology,  requires 
that  the  Creator  shall  have  prepared  a  place  for 
each  creature,  and  placed  each  creature  in  the  situ- 
ation intended  for  it,  in  full  possession  of  all  those 
qualities,  faculties,  or  endowments,  by  means  of 
which  it  could  at  once  enter  upon  its  destiny,  both 
of  receiving  from,  and  ministering  to,  other  crea- 
tures, in  that  progressive  scale,  and  connected 
chain  of  being,  which  the  creation,  contemplated 
as  a  whole,  presents  to  our  admiration  and  grati- 
tude. 

Man  and  all  animals  were,  of  course,  created  in 
full  maturity  ;  not  only  because  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  Creator  would  bring  them  into 
being  in  full  perfection  to  show  his  intention  by 
them  ;  not  only  because  thus  only  could  they  oc- 
cupy their  place  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  show 
their  true  relationship  to  other  beings  above  or 
below  them,  but  also  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case  ;  for  children  and  the  young:  of  all  creatures 
are  helpless,  and  even  in  their  best  estate — even  in 
paradise — they  would  require  to  be  fostered  by 
parental  care.  And  plants  were  created  in  their 
full  size,  and  all  laden  with  their  proper  fruit ;  for 
these  were  created  for  the  sustenance  of  life,  and 
man  and  the  animals  would  need  food  as  soon  as 
they  were  brought  into  existence.  And  the  earth 
was  created  in  such  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  and 
such  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  as  might  be 
requisite  for  the  growth  of  the  various  species  of 
plants,  each  of  which  species  is  adapted  to  certain 


races  of  animals,  who  also  instinctively  frequent 
those  regions  where  the  plants  fitted  to  their  sus- 
tenance thrive  the  best — whether  it  be  the  moun- 
tain, the  plain,  or  the  morass. 

In  contemplating  the  works  of  creation,  as 
existing  at  the  present  time,  we  cannot  get  much 
beyond  the  point  at  which  we  have  now  arrived 
when  reasoning  from  the  external  world  alone. 
In  the  visible  creation  we  find  such  proofs  of  de- 
sign, and  such  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  place 
which  each  is  intended  to  occupy,  and  such  a  chain 
of  connection  binding  them  all  together  as  one 
whole — the  product  of  one  universal  mind — that 
we  assent  to  the  truth  of  natural  theology,  and 
ascribe  the  creation  of  all  things  to  God.  And  we 
rest  so  firmly  on  this  ground  as  to  refuse  in  toto 
the  admission  of  such  elements  as  are  only  the 
result  of  accident  or  chance.  We  cannot  but 
ascribe  to  God  alone  the  origin  of  all  things,  and 
to  him  alone  ascribe  those  properties  and  laws, 
both  of  matter  and  of  life,  which  are  implanted  in 
each,  according  to  its  kind,  and  keep  each  in  its 
own  place,  and  enable  it  to  discharge  its  appointed 
functions.  We  do  not  mean  to  address  ourselves 
to  any  that  refuse  to  go  with  us  thus  far  :  since 
we  think  that  the  truths  of  natural  theology  are 
placed  by  Paley  and  others  on  grounds  so  distinct 
as  to  be  beyond  reasonable  doubt  or  cavil.  The 
disbeliever  in  an  intelligent  Creator  is  only  deserv- 
ing of  a  place  in  the  incurable  ward  of  Bedlam, 
and  the  man  who  does  not  include  the  properties 
and  laws  of  all  creatures  in  the  act  of  creation,  is 
not  a  correct  and  consistent  reasoner. 

But  God  having  made  all  things,  and  that  at 
once  in  full  maturity  or  perfection,  in  order  that 
the  several  properties  or  instincts  with  which  each 
was  endowed  might  come  simultaneously  into  ope- 
ration (which  we  must  assume,  because  these  pro- 
perties and  instincts  form  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  subsistence  of  all  things  depend) — we 
have  no  scale  or  measure  in  the  things  themselves, 
from  whence  to  calculate  the  time  when  they  first 
came  into  existence.  If  the  earth  was  created 
with  hill  and  dale,  mountains  and  plains,  rivers 
and  seas — as  it  must  have  been,  that  streams  might 
flow  to  water  the  earth,  and  plants  might  have 
their  appropriate  soils  and  climates — then  these 
hills  and  this  variety  of  soil  afford  no  criteria  for 
judging  of  time.  And  if  trees  were  created  of  full 
size,  to  cover  the  earth  and  yield  to  animals  their 
food,  it  follows  that  the  size  of  trees  affords  no  cri- 
terion for  determining  the  time  when  trees  began 
to  grow  ;  for,  on  the  morrow  after  its  creation  the 
oak  of  yesterday  would  present  the  appearance  of 
those  oaks  which  may  have  required,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  the  growth  of  a  thousand  years.  And 
if  animals  were  created  full  grown,  and  in  numbers 
proportioned  to  the  plants  severally  assigned  to 
them  for  food,  then  neither  the  size  nor  the  num- 
ber of  these  are  any  index  of  the  time  when  ani- 
mals were  first  called  into  existence  by  the  Crea- 
tor. Moreover,  respecting  the  classification  of 
plants  and  animals,  which  is  remarked  in  those 
strata  of  the  earth  which  contain  organic  remains, 
we  should  remember  that  such  a  creation  as  we 
are  speaking  of  ensures  a  sort  of  classification,  by 
the  congregating  of  numbers  of  the  same  species 
into  those  localities  where  only  the  plants  destined 
for  their  food  will  grow.  The  mountain  air  and 
its  climate,  which  certain  plants  require  for  their 
existence,  are  also  congenial  to  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  animals  which  feed  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  mountain  ;   and  so  of  the  plain  or  the 
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morass — they  are  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of 
those  species  that  inhabit  them.  And  even  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
classification,  and  that  fishes  of  different  tribes  pre- 
fer living  at  different  depths,  induced  by  natural 
conformation  and  attracted  by  the  food  which  they 
prefer  being-  there  to  be  found.  In  such  considera- 
tions as  these  we  have  no  doubt  that  sufficient  ma- 
terials will  be  found  for  checking  the  over-confi- 
dent speculations  of  modern  geology,  touching  the 
structure  and  quantity  of  their  stratified  deposits, 
and  the  number  or  classification  of  organic  remains, 
with  the  true  relation  they  bear  to  the  first  consti- 
tution of  the  earth,  and  the  nature  of  the  convul- 
sions or  changes  which  have  since  taken  place. 

Whatsoever  the  facts  may  be  which  geology 
shall  bring  to  light,  whatever  inferences  which 
may  be  drawn  from  such  facts  concerning  the 
primeval  constitution  of  the  earth — these  are  all. 
necessarily  of  secondary  importance,  and  of  infe- 
rior weight  to  those  considerations  of  which  we 
have  just  been  speaking.  For  we  have  been 
speaking  of  actually  existing  things,  and  our 
reasoning  has  been  grounded  upon  laws  at  present 
in  operation,  and  facts  which  we  daily  witness; 
but  geology  can  only  be  cognizant  of  the  results 
of  operations  which  have  long  ceased,  and  can 
only  infer,  from  present  appearances,  what  might 
have  been  the  case  under  circumstances  which  no 
longer  exist,  but  which  must  have  been  confessedly 
very  different  from  any  within  our  present  experi- 
ence. Appearances  may  deceive — inferences  may 
be  false — other  facts  may  exist,  and  future  dis- 
covery may  bring  them  to  light,  which  may  prove 
your  inferences  to  be  erroneous.  Nay,  the  very 
point  which  geology  requires  us  to  concede  in  the 
first  instance,  and  without  which  it  cannot  take  a 
step — the  agency  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes — is 
a  point  which  we  cannot  allow  in  any  scientific 
enquiry — in  any  deduction  of  principles,  or  any 
systematic  account  of  facts.  And  this  because  in 
such  kind  of  agency  there  is  no  law,  no  principle 
to  be  found  at  present,  and  it  would  be  only  escap- 
ing one  difficulty  by  getting  into  a  far  greater. 
Geology  would  have  us  commence  with  disorder 
and  chaos,  and  at  every  step  would  have  recourse 
to  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  which  are  the  very 
opposite  of  principle,  order,  and  law — whose  every 
action  is  mere  violence,  with  no  rule  but  that  of  a 
greater  opposing  force  ;  and  which  acknowledge 
no  control,  save  the  exhaustion  of  an  explosive 
power,  or  the  termination  of  a  stream  of  lava  and 
scoriae — strange  elements  these  to  form  the  basis 
of  any  system,  save  in  the  fabled  kingdom  of  mis- 
rule, and  the  regions  of  chance. 

The  principle  that  God  hath  made  all  things, 
and  impressed  upon  them  those  laws  which  we 
behold  now  in  actual  operation,  we  insist  upon  in 
every  enquiry ;  because  this  principle  is  establish- 
ed on  a  foundation  which  nothing  can  shake. 
And  if  any  of  the  faets  of  geology  seem  to  contra- 
vene this  principle,  we  say,  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation, that  those  facts  must  be  misunderstood. 
But  for  ourselves,  we  say  that,  though  we  have 
carefully  watched  the  progress  of  geology  from  the 
time  that  it  first  began  to  take  the  form  of  a  sci- 
ence— that  is,  from  the  days  of  Werner,  Hutton, 
and  Smith,  with  their  noble  coadjutors,  Hauy, 
Cuvier,  and  Agassiz — we  know  of  no  such  contra- 
vening facts.  That  many  of  the  emanations  of 
facts  contravene  this  principle  we  freely  allow,  but 
these  explanations  are  quite  another  affair.  For 
of  the  same  facts  we  are  prepared  to  give  very 


different  explanations,  whensoever  we  shall  think 
the  proper  time  is  come — explanations  by  which, 
we  are  bold  to  say,  that  all  the  facts  may  be  shown 
to  be  consistent  with  principles  of  science  which 
are  acknowledged,  and  with  Christian  theology. 

And,  as  in  the  creation  and  first  disposition  of 
all  things,  we  insist  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
hand  of  God,  so  in  any  great  disturbance  of  that 
order,  in  any  general  change,  in  any  universal 
catastrophe,  consistency  obliges  us  to  require  the 
same  Almighty  hand  to  suspend  or  alter  the  laws 
of  the  universe,  as  at  the  first  to  impose  those 
laws.  We  find  everywhere  traces  of  an  univer- 
sal deluge  :  this  could  not  come  by  any  natural 
means — could  only  be  brought  about  by  tem- 
porary suspension  of,  and  interference  with,  the 
present  constitution  of  things.  But  ascribing  this 
to  God,  we  expect  to  find  even  here  consistency 
with  the  other  acts  of  God,  and  that  a  cause  for 
this  interference  shall  appear,  which  shall  bring  it 
into  accordance  with  those  principles  by  which  we 
are  taught  that  God  hath  ordered  and  governed 
all  things.  We  will  not  allow  that  the  world  has 
been  abandoned,  at  any  time,  to  chance;  since 
this  would  amount  to  allowing  that  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  hand  of  God  for  a  time,  to  be  taken  in 
hand  again  by  Him  when  that  turmoil  of  chance 
should  be  over.  It  is  unphilosophical  to  suppose 
that  God  has  ever  relinquished  His  hold  of  the 
things  that  He  has  made,  or  even  relaxed  the  su- 
perintendence of  creation's  laws,  for  it  would  be 
tantamount  to  saying  that  the  creation  thus  relin- 
quished is  no  more,  and  that  a  new  creation  be- 
gins when  God  resumes  his  superintendence ; 
and  it  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  of  the  former 
creation  we  can  know  nothing,  for  it  would  be 
virtually  separated  from  all  our  present  experi- 
ences by  that  godless  blank — that  supposed  cha- 
otic hubbub — that  trackless,  purposeless,  fathom- 
less abyss  of  anarchy  which  we  find  to  be  the  per- 
vading idea  of  all  the  modern  systems  of  geol- 
ogy. The  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  deluges, 
of  which  we  have  any  present  experience,  are  on 
so  small  a  scale  in  comparison  with  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  as  to  be  mere  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral law,  or  at  most  partial  evils  for  universal 
good.  These  can  occur  without  breaking  down 
or  violating  the  general  laws  under  which  the 
whole  creation  is  bound  together.  But  the  uni- 
versal and  reiterated  catastrophes,  which  are  as- 
sumed as  the  basis  of  geology,  could  not  take 
place  without  the  utter  subversion,  for  the  time, 
of  all  those  laws  of  matter  by  which  the  different 
substances  are  maintained  in  their  several  posi- 
tions ;  and  under  which  conditions  alone  the  life 
of  all  the  creatures  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
could  be  continued. 

The  deluge,  like  the  creation,  we  ascribe  to  the 
immediate  power  of  God,  put  forth,  on  that  occa- 
sion, in  a  manner  as  orderly,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  world,  as  it  had  been  put  forth  at  the  be- 
ginning, for  its  creation.  And  because  we  can 
trace  order  in  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  geol- 
ogy, we  expect  to  understand  them  in  due  time, 
and  to  find  the  deluge  of  Noah  to  have  been  an 
important  agent  in  producing  that  state  of  things 
which  those  facts  disclose,  and  to  find  also  that 
the  same  laws  which  are  now  in  operation  have 
remained  inviolable,  both  during  the  catastrophe 
itself,  and  before  the  time  when  it  took  place. 
When  man  sins,  it  provokes  the  judgment  of 
God,  and  to  the  man  God  seems  to  have  changed, 
when  it  is  he  that  has  shifted  his  place.     The 
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Creator  does  not  change  when  the  creature 
changes  ;  but  the  change  of  the  creature  makes 
those  laws  which  had  operated  for  good  before, 
become,  when  it  has  deteriorated,  instruments  of 
evil. 

In  geology,  as  in  every  other  science,  certain 
data  are  presumed,  as  established  by  previous  ob- 
servation, from  which  data  all  our  investigations 
proceed,  in  analogy  with  recognized  general  princi- 
ples, in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  geological  facts 
are  connected  with  each  other  and  with  science  in 
general  ;  so  as  to  account  for  what  is  already 
known,  and  to  assure  ourselves  that  under  similar 
circumstances  similar  results  will  always  appear. 
We  must  assume  that  the  materials  of  which  the 
earth  consists  remain  the  same  in  quantity  and  in 
kind  under  all  circumstances,  and  that  where  sev- 
eral substances  are  combined  none  of  the  origi- 
nal elements  are  changed — none  of  them  are  lost  ; 
but  each  simple  substance  may  be  made  to  reap- 
pear, with  all  its  own  properties  undiminished,  by 
careful  analysis  or  decomposition.  This  fact,  con- 
cerning the  indestructibility  of  matter,  has  been 
frequently  and  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by 
chymists  and  mineralogists,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  all  accurate  reasoning  in  geology.  By  thus 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  primary  elements 
exist,  in  fixed  and  definite  quantities,  and  each 
retaining  constantly  its  own  properties  under  all 
circumstances,  and  in  whatever  variety  they  may 
be  combined,  geology  endeavors  to  account  ration- 
ally for  the  appearances  with  which  an  accurate 
examination  of  the  earth's  surface  has  made  us 
acquainted — both  as  to  the  separate  formations 
regarded  singly,  and  also  as  to  their  relationship 
towards  other  formations  and  to  the  earth  as  a 
whole.  Man  can  neither  create  nor  destroy : 
none  of  the  resources  of  science  are  able  to  add  to 
the  quantity,  or  change  the  properties  of  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  nature  :  we  only  more  simplify 
or  more  combine  things  already  existing. 

The  dreams  of  the  alchymists  concerning  the 
creation  or  transmutation  of  metals  are  no  longer 
worthy  of  a  thought. 

Gravitation  itself — the  most  universal  law  of 
matter,  and  the  law  which  most  of  all  bears  upon 
the  question  of  geology — can  only  be  rendered 
comprehensible  by  assuming  that  all  known  space 
is  filled  with  atoms  infinitely  small,  yet  indestruc- 
tible in  their  ultimate  unity  ;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  indestructibility,  one  set  of  them 
striking  upon  another  set,  produces  that  uniform 
motion  of  all  bodies  towards  other  distant  bodies, 
and  of  the  particles  of  each  body  towards  its  own 
centre,  which  we  call  gravitation.  For  as  each 
atom,  which  received  a  blow,  would  shield  an- 
other atom  from  such  a  blow  in  that  direction, 
while  the  atom  shielded  on  one  side  would  be  re- 
ceiving blows  on  all  other  sides,  impelling  it 
towards  the  atom  which  shielded  it,  and  which  it- 
self was  being  driven  towards  the  atom  shielded 
— so  the  law  resulting  from  such  a  supposition 
would  be  precisely  that  which  we  know  experi- 
mentally to  be  the  law  of  gravitation  :  the  joint 
action  upon  the  two  atoms  would  cause  any  two 
bodies,  consisting  of  aggregations  of  such  atoms, 
to  rush  towards  each  other  with  a  force,  which 
would  be  direct  according  to  their  masses,  inverse 
according  to  the  square  of  their  distance.  But 
this  supposes  that  the  atoms  which  are  impelled, 
and  the  atomic  power  which  impels,  are  equally 
indestructible  and  constant. 

Again  :  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Dalton,  con- 


cerning the  definite  proportions  which  are  uni- 
formly found  in  all  chemical  combinations,  cannot 
be  dissociated  from  the  persuasion  that  the  ulti- 
mate particles  of  all  bodies  are  distinct  in  nature, 
unalterable  in  their  properties,  indestructible  as  to 
substance.  The  conviction  that  it  is  so,  greatly 
shortened  Dalton's  path,  greatly  facilitated  his 
discoveries  ;  and  to  us  they  can  scarcely  be  ren- 
dered intelligible  without  adopting  substantially, 
and  to  a  practical  extent,  Dalton's  own  convic- 
tions concerning  atoms.  His  first  decisive  experi- 
ments were  made  on  elastic  gases,  and  the  air  we 
breathe — regions  in  which  we  should  least  expect 
to  find  ponderable,  definable,  indestructible  parti- 
cles of  matter :  but  finding  the  law  of  definite 
proportion  and  indestructibility  to  be  constant  in 
the  thin  air  we  breathe,  and  substances  invisible, 
impalpable,  and  ethereal,  it  was  a  comparatively 
easy  though  unexpected,  yet  conclusive  and  satis- 
factory, result,  to  trace  the  universality  of  the 
same  law  throughout  all  the  combinations  of 
matter. 

Men  already  knew  that,  in  all  combinations  of 
two  or  more  substances,  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  find  out  what  were  the  best  propor- 
tions of  the  different  ingredients — how  the  acids 
could  be  employed  with  most  effect,  or  when  they 
might  be  entirely  neutralized — what  proportions 
of  the  metals  gave  to  brass  or  steel  its  best  temper 
for  the  use  of  man — and  from  what  mixture  of  in- 
gredients we  might  most  closely  imitate  the  crys- 
tal in  its  clearness,  and  the  colors  of  the  gems 
and  the  flowers.  They  also  knew  that,  in  some 
of  the  combinations  of  art,  union  took  place  up  to 
a  certain  extent  without  increasing  the  bulk  of 
the  larger  substance  by  the  addition  of  the  smaller  : 
water,  for  instance,  will  receive  a  considerable 
quantity  of  salt  without  increasing  its  bulk,  and 
copper  in  a  state  of  fusion  may  have  ten  per  cent, 
of  tin  incorporated  with  it,  yet  the  compound  only 
occupy  the  same  space  as  the  copper  did  without 
the  tin  ;  the  one  substance  being,  as  it  were,  ab- 
sorbed within  the  pores  and  interstices  of  the 
other,  and  adding  to  its  weight,  yet  not  increasing 
its  bulk.  Dalton  found  that,  where  two  sub- 
stances were  thus  capable  of  uniting,  the  propor- 
tion which  the  one  bore  to  the  other  was  always 
either  precisely  the  same,  or  such  a  proportion  as 
would  result  from  multiplying  one  of  the  ingredi- 
ents in  the  first  combination,  and  no  other  propor- 
tions would  combine.  Thus,  supposing  ten  per 
cent,  of  tin  to  enter  into  combination  with  copper, 
if  any  further  combination  be  possible  it  will  not 
be  of  twelve  per  cent,  or  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  but 
of  twenty  per  cent.,  thirty  per  cent.,  or  some  mul- 
tiple of  ten,  of  that  proportion  which  appeared  in 
the  first  combination.  And  a  still  more  remarka- 
ble fact  was  also  brought  out  by  Dalton,  namely, 
that  in  these  combinations  of  elastic  gases — from 
experiments  on  which  it  was  that  these  laws  of 
matter  were  first  deduced — the  particles  or  atoms 
thus  combined  still  retained  their  distinctness  in 
some  respects :  so  that  each  particle  presses  upon 
its  kindred  particles  alone,  and  not  upon  those  of 
the  other  substance  with  which  it  enters  into  com- 
bination— neutralizing,  as  it  were,  the  effects  of 
gravitation  on  the  compound  as  one  mass,  but  re- 
taining those  effects  on  the  several  ingredients  of 
the  compound.  Or,  taking  common  water  and 
the  air  we  breathe  for  our  illustrations  :  water,  in 
all  situations,  consists  of  the  two  ingredients, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  the  oxygen  is  always 
precisely  eight  times  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen, 
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the  particles  of  each  being  kept  in  equal  diffusion 
by  the  oxygen  pressing  solely  on  particles  of  oxy- 
gen, the  hydrogen  solely  on  particles  of  hydrogen  : 
and  this  quite  independent  of  the  water  being 
pure  or  foul ;  because  all  impurities  are  mere  mix- 
tures, and  we  are  speaking  of  the  elementary  con- 
stituents of  the  water.  In  consequence  of  this 
law,  the  oxygen,  which  is  heavier  than  the  hydro- 
gen in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  one,  does  not 
subside,  nor  the  hydrogen  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  but  they  remain  in  equal  combination 
throughout.  And  so  in  elastic  compounds,  such 
as  the  atmosphere,  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are 
of  very  different  densities,  yet  they  remain  in  equa- 
ble diffusion,  because  oxygen  repels  only  the  ox- 
ygen, nitrogen  only  the  nitrogen  ;  and  thus  in 
the  lower  and  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere  the 
composition  remains  the  same.  "  When  two  elas- 
tic fluids,  (says  Dalton,)  denoted  by  A  and  B, 
are  mixed  together,  there  is  no  mutual  repulsion 
among  their  particles — that  is,  the  particles  of  A  do 
not  repel  those  of  B,  as  they  do  one  another  ;  conse- 
quently, the  pressure  or  whole  weight  upon  any  one 
particle  arises  solely  from  those  of  its  own  kind." 

Dalton  believed  that  the  experiments  he  had 
made,  with  such  uniform  results  in  all  cases,  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  these  properties  and  laws  pervade  all  matter, 
and  afford  an  explanation  of  the  order  and  con- 
nection which  subsists  among  the  primary  ele- 
ments of  all  terrestrial  bodies  ;  and  Sir  I.  Newton, 
who  had  formed  his  opinions  mainly  from  the  con- 
templation of  celestial  bodies  and  the  laws  by 
which  their  motions  are  governed,  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  which  is  substantially  the  same,  saying 
— "  All  things  considered,  it  seems  probable  that 
God,  in  the  beginning,  formed  matter  in  solid, 
massy,  hard,  impenetrable  particles,  of  such  sizes, 
figures,  and  with  such  other  properties,  and  in 
such  proportion  to  space,  as  most  conduced  to  the 
end  for  which  He  formed  them  ;  and  that  these 
primitive  particles,  being  solids,  are  incomparably 
harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compounded  of 
them  ;  even  so  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break 
to  pieces,  no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide 
what  God  made  one  in  the  first  creation." 

Geology  will  not  take  its  place  as  a  science  until 
its  phenomena  are  so  far  understood  as  to  fall  into 
some  agreement  with  these  principles  and  laws  by 
which  all  inert  matter  is  regulated  ;  everything 
having  found  its  place  by  a  species  of  instinct,  and 
everything  being  kept  in  harmony  by  the  constant 
operation  of  the  same  universal  constraint.  And 
yet  other  phenomena  come  also  into  consideration, 
which  prove  that  these  laws  are  not  of  matter 
itself,  not  self-generated  or  self-sustained,  but  im- 
planted and  superintended  by  One  who  is  above 
and  beyond  them  all,  and  is  by  them  accomplish- 
ing other  and  higher  purposes ;  One  who  is 
making  known  his  own  being  and  attributes,  and 
exercising  moral  government  in  accordance  with 
that  being  and  those  attributes.  The  disturbances 
of  order  in  the  works  of  creation — which  are  quite 
as  remarkable  among  geological  phenomena  as  are 
the  proofs  of  order — are  as  necessary  a  part  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved  ;  and  the  geologist  has  only 
done  half  his  work  when  he  has  explained  the 
orderly  part  of  his  subject,  and  abandons  us  to 
chance  for  the  remainder.  On  the  contrary,  we, 
knowing  this  last  part  to  be  the  most  difficult,  be- 
lieve it  also  to  be  the  test  of  the  truth  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  explanation  ;  and  if  it  will  not  stand 
this  test,  we  reject  the  explanation  altogether.    If 


the  heavenly  bodies  obey  these  laws  in  their  vast 
orbits  ;  satellites  around  planets,  and  these  around 
their  suns,  and  all  suns  keeping  their  relative 
places  ;  and  if  the  minute  particles  of  matter,  and 
the  very  constituents  of  the  limpid  water  and  view- 
less air  answer  to  the  same  general  laws,  in 
measure  and  in  weight  ;  much  more  do  we  require 
their  application  to  be  recognized  in  the  moun- 
tains, rocks,  and  strata  which  form  the  solid  crust 
of  the  earth,  and  where,  in  an  especial  manner, 
such  universal  laws  should  have  their  manifestation. 

And  in  every  attempt  to  explain  the  order  of 
created  things,  the  act  of  creation  itself  must  be 
taken  for  granted.  We  presume  that  the  things 
exist,  each  with  its  own  properties,  constituting 
the  distinction  between  it  and  all  other  matter  ; 
these  primary  elements  themselves  are  not  within 
the  reach  of  science  :  we  cannot  account  for  their 
origin,  but  assume  them  as  the  basis  of  all  our 
reasoning,  and  the  foundation  of  the  science  itself. 
Science,  properly  speaking,  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  primary  and  permanent  qualities  of  each  sub- 
stance, and  the  manner  in  which,  by  means  of 
these  qualities,  simple  substances  operate  upon 
each  other,  and  either  seem  to  change,  or  enter 
into  such  combinations  as  to  put  on  new  appear- 
ances. It  is  mere  quackery,  and  not  science,  to 
speculate  upon  what  these  things  might  have  been 
before  they  took  those  forms,  and  were  endowed 
with  those  corresponding  properties,  which  the 
state  of  our  knowledge  at  any  given  time  makes  us 
sure  of:  our  knowledge  may  increase,  and  enable 
us  still  more  to  limit  the  number  of  primary  sub- 
stances, and  still  more  to  simplify  the  general  laws 
by  which  these  are  to  be  governed,  in  their  recip- 
rocal action  upon  each  other.  But  genuine  science  ( 
never  goes  beyond  actual  knowledge — never  deals 
in  mere  speculation.  Speculation  may  impiously 
assert  that  all  things  came  by  chance  ;  but  honest 
science,  truth-telling  science,  whose  only  object  is 
truth,  laughs  at  the  folly  of  such  speculations. 
Science  knows  that  out  of  nothing,  nothing  can 
come  ;  and  that  even  after  you  have  dead  matter, 
this  left  to  itself  remains  dead  ;  it  cannot  produce 
any  result ;  life,  or  some  agent  to  give  motion  is 
necessary,  and  this  under  the  control  of  fixed  and 
determined  laws,  before  it  could  bring  about  any 
of  those  results  which  form  the  first  elements  of 
our  knowledge,  and  lie  at  the  foundation  of  sci- 
ence. And  where  speculation  would  be  absurd, 
or  must  necessarily  fail,  natural  theology  comes  to 
our  aid  ;  showing  in  all  the  things  which  we  be- 
hold traces  of  intention,  and  accommodation  of 
provisions  in  a  most  wonderful  manner  to  definite 
ends,  and  those  ends  benevolent,  to  obtain  the 
utmost  enjoyment  for  the  creature.  Moreover, 
combining  science  with  natural  theology,  we  may 
advance  a  step  further,  and  behold  the  things 
around  us,  still  in  the  hands,  and  under  the  control 
of  One  mightier  than  they  :  of  One  who  saith  to 
the  sea,  "  hitherto  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further, 
and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  :"  of 
One  who  wields  the  thunderbolt,  and  holds  the 
wind  in  his  fist — who  bids  the  earthquake  open  its 
mouth,  or  the  volcano  pour  forth  its  torrents  of 
fire,  or  the  deluge  of  waters  cover  the  earth. 

And  just  where  natural  religion  must  necessarily 
terminate  revelation  takes  up  the  strain — carries- 
us  onward  in  the  theme — shows  us  who  and  what 
is  the  Being  that  hath  made  all  these  things,  and 
hath  them  all  under  his  control — tells  us  wherefore 
they  were  made — for  what  purpose  they  are  kept 
under  control — what  are  the  laws  by  which  the 
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moral  government  of  the  universe  is  regulated,  and 
why  there  hath  been  any  interference  with  what 
may  be  called  the  regular  course  of  nature.  And 
to  put  these  declarations  concerning  God's  moral 
government  beyond  a  doubt  or  question,  similar 
interferences  are  recorded  as  historic  facts  ;  in  an 
universal  deluge  ;  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah ;  in  the  dividing  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  in  the 
swallowing  up  of  Korah  and  his  company  ;  in  the 
long  list  of  such  interferences  in  behalf  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  ;  and  above  all  in  the  acts  of  Christ 
the  Lord,  who,  invested  with  the  power  of  God, 
manifested  it  in  every  possible  way,  and  often  in 
the  control  of  those  elements  of  the  creation  which 
lie  beyond  the  reach  of  scieuce  :  so  that  the  spec- 
tators cried  out  in  astonishment,  "  What  manner 
of  man  is  this,  for  he  commandeth  the  winds  and 
the  sea,  and  they  obey  him  !"  We  are  Christians 
— we  believe  in  the  miracles  wrought  by  our  Lord 
— we  believe  all  his  words,  and  he  continually 
appealed  to  the  mighty  acts  which  had  been  done 
in  times  of  old — to  the  deluge — to  the  destruction 
of  Sodom — to  former  miracles  of  the  same  kind, 
for  the  same  end  ;  all  are  alike  bound  upon  us  by 
our  faith  as  Christians. 

Nor  let  the  mere  naturalist  say  that  this  appeal 
to  revelation  is  out  of  place  ;  for  no  other  account 
can  possibly  be  given  of  the  present  constitution 
of  the  earth,  than  one  which  admits  of  an  agency 
which  is  supernatural.  Things  actually  are  in 
situations  where  they  could  not  have  placed  them- 
selves at  first,  and  where  they  could  not  remain  at 
the  present  time,  save  by  the  overruling  of  their 
natural  properties  and  known  laws,  by  some  power 
superior  to  these  ;  contravening  them  in  the  first 
instance,  and  resisting  their  tendencies  ever  since. 
And  who  can  contravene  or  resist  laws  ordained 
by  the  Creator  but  he  himself?  What,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  a  more  general  law  of  nature  than 
gravitation?  Namely,  that  bodies  heavier  than 
water  should  sink — bodies  lighter  than  water 
should  swim :  and  that  when  bodies  of  different 
gravity,  yet  heavier  than  water,  are  dissolved, 
they  should  subside  to  depths  corresponding  to 
their  relative  weights  ?  But  none  of  these  things 
are  so.  For  all  the  earths  and  stones,  which 
form  the  land,  are  heavier  than  water ;  therefore, 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  there  should  be  no  dry  land 
— no  earth  or  stones  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  whole  globe,  if  left  to  arrange  itself  according 
to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  would  have  been  entirely 
covered  by  the  sea  ;  and  even  now,  if  left  to  the 
unrestrained  action  of  those  laws  would,  by  the 
natural  tendencies  of  earth  and  water,  speedily 
return  to  a  condition  in  which  neither  men  nor 
animals  could  subsist  ;  and  ere  long,  by  the  laws 
of  gravitation,  the  heaviest  bodies  would  reach  the 
ocean,  and  be  arranged  one  above  the  other  accord- 
ing to  their  specific  gravities  ;  and  one  uniform 
sheet  of  water,  varied  only  in  its  depth  by  tidal 
forces,  would  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 

And  in  scientific  investigations,  and  when  phi- 
losophizing on  the  laws  of  matter,  geologists 
cannot  legitimately  introduce  volcanic  and  other 
irregular  agencies,  which  either  have  no  limits  and 
are  under  no  control,  or  the  laws  of  which  are  at 
the  present  time  wholly  unknown.  We  can  allow 
a  place  for  these  or  any  other  unlimited  powers  in 
the  hand  of  God,  and  where  he  is  allowed  to  be 
the  immediate  agent,  because  he  is  then  both  the 
reason  and  the  law  :  the  recognition  of  the  pres- 
ence of  God  assumes  a  reason  why  he  should  be 
present — assumes  that  there  is  sufficient  cause — 


dignus  vindice  nodus ;  and  assumes  also  limitation 
and  control  over  everything,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty,  to  accomplish  his  own  purposes.  But 
in  any  discussion  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  any 
enquiry  into  the  mode  in  which  we  may  explain 
how  the  earth  took  its  present  form,  we  can  only 
advert  to  volcanic  and  other  irregular  agencies  of 
whatever  kind  in  order  to  exclude  them  altogether  ; 
and  we  protest  against  their  being  introduced  at  all 
into  such  a  discussion,  and  assert  that  the  intro- 
duction of  such  unknown,  such  inexplicable  phe- 
nomena only  tends  to  mystify  and  to  mislead.  For 
these  are  not  laws  of  nature  :  all  that  we  know  of 
them  is  that  they  are  disorderly — they  aTe  disturb- 
ing forces  merely — they  interfere  with  the  only 
means  of  solving  the  problem — the  regular  order 
produced  by  established  laws.  They  must,  there- 
fore, be  disregarded — nay,  carefully  excluded — 
from  every  enquiry  into  natural  causes  and  effects, 
and  only  employed  to  fortify  the  argument  in  favor 
of  the  continual  interposition  of  God,  both  to  coun- 
teract the  continual  tendency  of  earth  to  sink  and 
water  to  rise — the  natural  tendency  of  all  things  to 
find  a  level,  and  also  to  counteract  the  utter  sub- 
version of  all  order,  and  the  obliteration  of  every 
trace  of  intention,  in  which  volcanoes  uncontroled 
must  necessarily  terminate.  And  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes,  if  partial  only,  and  not  to  the  extent  of 
destroying  all  order,  would  themselves  be  neutral- 
ized, in  such  a  case,  as  all  matter  left  wholly  to 
itself,  in  obedience  to  the  natural  law  of  universal 
gravitation.  After  the  dry  land  had  been  sepa- 
rated by  the  hand  of  God,  partial  volcanoes  might 
occur,  on  that  dry  land,  and  the  effects  might  be 
permanent  in  that  locality  ;  but  this  assumes  the 
very  point  in  question — assumes  a  separation  to 
have  been  made,  and  to  be  still  maintained  by  a 
power  beyond  that  of  nature,  counteracting  the 
natural  tendencies  of  matter. 

We,  therefore,  maintain  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence that  an  agency  superior  to,  and  counteract- 
ive of,  the  natural  tendencies  of  earth  and  water, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  geology  as  a  science,  in 
order  to  account  for  there  having  been  any  dry 
land  at  all  to  begin  with  ;  and  does  prima  facie 
appear,  in  every  stratum  that  has  been  since  de- 
posited, whensoever  that  stratum  rises  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  or  indicates  any  other  departure 
from  the  laws  of  specific  gravity.  The  Being  who 
created  all  things,  and  gave  to  them  all  their  seve- 
ral properties,  and  appointed  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed,  is  the  only  Being  whom  we  can 
reasonably  invest  with  the  power  of  overruling  and 
counteracting  the  laws  of  creation:  the  Ovcrrukr 
is  the  more  powerful  Being — overruling  is  the  at- 
tribute of  the  Almighty — there  is  but  one  Al- 
mighty, and  he  is  the  Creator — he  also  is  the 
Overruler — he  is  the  one  God.  Discarding  for  a 
moment  from  our  view  ail  consideration  of  time, 
the  world  must  have  had  a  beginning  ;  there  was 
an  eternity  in  which  the  Creator  alone  existed, 
and  when  the  world  was  not.  Who  knows  how 
the  world  came  into  being?  Can  the  earth  tell 
us,  or  is  it  written  in  the  sea,  how  they  came  into 
being,  and  how  long  there  existed  nothing  save 
earth  and  sea  ?  Can  the  fishes  tell  us — can  all 
creation  tell  us — can  man,  confessedly  the  last  and 
noblest  act  of  creation,  tell  us,  how,  when,  and 
wherefore  he  was  made  ;  and  how,  when,  and 
wherefore  all  other  things  were  made,  before  any 
living  creatures  appeared  on  the  earth?  Confess- 
edly they  cannot.  Retrospect,  like  prophecy,  re- 
quires the  omniscience  of  God. 
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But  geology,  instead  of  acquiescing  in  these  ne- 
gations, and  seeking  information  where  alone  it 
can  be  found,  namely,  in  revelation  :  geology,  in- 
stead of  being  satisfied  with  this,  grounds  on  these 
negations  a  system  the  result  of  which  is  a  denial 
of  all  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  throwing  out 
ideas  loose  upon  the  wild  sea  of  chance,  without 
compass,  or  chart,  or  time,  for  guidance  or  com- 
putation. The  fundamental  assertion  from  which 
they  start  is,  that  man  was  not  in  that  world  which 
they  profess  to  explore,  and  during  that  time 
which  their  investigations  cover;  our  only  true 
link  with  that  world  is  assumed  to  be  wanting — it 
is  supposed  to  be  wholly  cut  off  from  our  knowl- 
edge and  our  sympathies !  The  next  fact  they 
profess  to  give  us  is  a  negation  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  the  present  races  of  animals  ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  tenanted  by  races  wholly  ex- 
tinct, and  that  none  of  the  present  animals  were 
there  !  In  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms 
similar  negations  are  continued — trie  plants,  the 
climate,  the  very  mineral  constitution  of  that 
world,  or  rather  that  succession  of  worlds — for 
each  stratum  is  considered  as  in  itself  a  world — are 
regarded  as  having  been  altogether  different  from 
the  present  :  for  it  is  not  pretended  that  a  single 
stratum  ever  has  been  formed,  or  can  be  formed, 
by  any  of  the  operations  of  nature  which  are  at 
present  known,  or  now  going  on.  Yet  from  this 
string  of  negations  we  are  expected  to  receive  a 
theory  concerning  the  origin  and  age  of  the  world, 
which  thus  virtually  has  no  basis — which  is  con- 
structed upon  non-entities  alone  !  But  we  must 
allow  that  the  theory  itself  is  in  character  with 
its  evanescent,  impalpable  foundation  ;  being  in 
itself  unintelligible,  and  incomprehensible  ;  and 
assigning  periods  which  it  disclaims  all  idea  of 
defining,  or  expecting  us  to  comprehend.  To 
evade  one  creation  and  one  deluge  which  is  re- 
vealed, it  introduces  as  many  alternate  creations 
and  destructions  as  there  are  strata,  and  these  are 
innumerable;  and,  rejecting  the  times  revealed  in 
Scripture,  it  sets  all  time  at  defiance,  or  profess- 
edly discards  it — assigning  periods  for  each  single 
operation  which  are  themselves  boundless,  and  in 
an  infinite  series. 

Man  desires  to  know  these  things :  he  has  in- 
stinctive longings  to  comprehend  the  how  and  the 
wherefore  of  what  he  sees  around  him,  in  the 
world  by  which  and  for  which  he  lives,  and  the 
existence  of  which  is  so  much  bound  up  with  his 
own.  God,  who  implanted  these  instincts  in  man, 
has  himself  condescended  to  gratify  them.  He 
who  alone  could  know  the  facts,  alone  was  before 
the  world  began,  he  has  revealed  how,  at  the  be- 
ginning, the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  made, 
and  how  the  light  was  created,  and  the  land  was 
separated  from  the  water ;  and,  lastly,  how  the 
living  creatures  leading  up  to  man,  and  placed 
under  his  dominion,  were  formed  ;  and  God  look- 
ing down  upon  man,  made  in  his  own  image,  and 
upon  all  the  other  works  of  his  hands,  pronounced 
the  whole  to  be  very  good. 

And  we  learn  moreover,  from  revelation,  how 
the  sin  of  man  brought  evil  into  that  creation, 
which  was  at  the  first  very  good — how  by  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin — 
how  by  one  man's  offence  death  reigned  by  one 
(Rom.  v.  12,  17,)  and  how  this  entailed  a  curse 
upon  the  whole  creation,  so  that  God  said  to 
Adam,  "  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  ;  in 
sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life  ; 
thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee ; 


and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field  ;  in  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou 
return  unto  the  ground  ;  for  out  of  it  thou  wast 
taken  :  for  dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return."  And  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
sin  of  man  increased  as  mankind  multiplied,  and 
by  these  aggravated  and  accumulated  sins  God 
was  still  further  provoked,  we  are  taught  how,  by 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  an  universal  deluge  was 
brought  up  over  the  whole  earth,  covering  the 
highest  mountains,  destroying  every  living  thing 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  how  in  order  "  to 
keep  seed  alive  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth," 
God  had  forewarned  Noah  of  the  coming  desola- 
tion, and  caused  an  ark  of  safety  to  be  prepared, 
that  the  new  world  might  be  provided  with  inhab- 
itants without  the  necessity  for  another  act  of  crea- 
tion. 

As  natural  religion  leads  us  to  ascribe  the  origin 
of  all  things  to  God,  so  it  constrains  us  to  ascribe 
perfection  of  all  kinds  and  power  unlimited  to 
God  ;  and  therefore  to  expect  the  manifestation  of 
these  attributes  of  God  in  all  the  works  of  his 
hands :  that  all  things  according  to  their  place 
would  indicate  the  love  of  God  in  their  provisions 
for  enjoyment,  and  the  foresight  and  omnipotence 
of  God  in  the  permanency  of  these  enjoyments  ; 
securing  them  alike  from  contingencies,  or  from 
insidious  or  violent  assaults,  which  might  defeat 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Creator.  But 
natural  religion  does  not  find  this  to  be  the  case — 
nay,  on  the  contrary,  notwithstanding  the  admira- 
ble mechanism  of  the  creation,  and  the  universal 
indications  of  wise  intentions,  and  even  of  partial 
and  individual  enjoyment,  it  finds  that  the  result 
is  general  suffering,  and  premature  destruction 
or  decay  ;  each  creature  living  to  destroy  or  be- 
come the  prey  of  another,  and  man,  the  lord  of  all, 
giving,  in  the  abuse  of  power  and  disappointment 
of  hope,  only  too  much  of  semblance  to  the  de- 
spondent or  misanthropic  conclusion  of  one  of  the 
truest  of  poets  and  observers,  "  that  man  was 
made  to  mourn." 

Were  it  not  for  a  moral  demonstration  which 
was  to  be  given,  and  a  mural  purpose  which  was 
to  be  accomplished,,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
the  laws  of  nature  would  have  been  fixed  and  un- 
alterable as  those  which  keep  the  stars  in  their 
courses — impregnable  against  chance  or  change. 
What  this  demonstration  is,  and  how  that  moral 
purpose  shall  be  accomplished,  natural  religion  can- 
not say  ;  we  must  learn  it  from  revelation,  and  it 
is  at  present  to  be  apprehended  by  faith  alone. 
Yet  the  Scripture  is  so  full  of  it,  and  it  is  so  in- 
separably connected  with  every  other  doctrine  of 
the  Bible,  that  no  man  can  consistently  hold  any 
one  truth  of  the  Gospel  without  also  holding  this 
truth,  which  is  in  fact  the  gist,  and  conclusion, 
and  climax  of  the  first  announcement  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to 
all  people — it  is  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men.  The 
things  around  us  do  not  render  this  praise  to  God 
at  present  :  and  still  less  do  we  find  proofs  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  strata  of  the  earth,  or  the 
facts  which  geology  brings  to  light  concerning  the 
past.  But,  on  the  contrary,  all  seems  to  be  strife 
and  ill-will  amongst  men  ;  and  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  nothing  but  havoc  and  confusion  to  have 
reigned,  and  these  so  tremendous  as  to  present  no 
ideas  to  the  mind,  save  the  wrecks  of  a  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  or  the  spoils  and  victims  of  a  once  existing 
pandemonium. 
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The  creation  hath  fallen  from  its  place  through 
sin  ;  yet  not  so  fallen  as  to  frustrate  the  purpose 
of  God,  or  to  escape  out  of  his  reach  for  punish- 
ment or  recovery.  He  hath  punished,  yet  not  so 
as  utterly  to  destroy  :  he  will  recover,  without  the 
necessity  of  annihilating  the  old  creation  and  doing 
another  work  of  the  same  kind  :  and  God  will  so 
restore  all  things  as  to  show  that  he  hath  not  been 
defeated — hath  not  changed  his  plan — that  he  is 
the  Almighty,  the  first  and  the  last ;  and  that  God 
is  Love  unalterable — the  same  yesterday,  and  to- 
day, and  forever. 

It  is  a  cardinal  point  of  Christian  faith,  that  God 
created  all  things  as  one  whole  ;  because  there 
was  an  intention  to  be  accomplished  thereby,  which 
did  not  then  appear.  And  it  is  a  cardinal  point  to 
maintain,  that  God  will  not  add  to  or  change  the 
creation  ;  and  that  no  creature  can  do  so,  because 
such  interference  with  the  creation  would  also  in- 
terfere with  the  further  intention  of  God.  And  it 
is  a  cardinal  point  to  maintain  that  this  first  inten- 
tion shall  be  finally  accomplished  in  the  restitution 
of  all  things  ;  and  that  by  means  of  the  creation 
which  was  brought  into  being  for  that  very  end. 
It  is  declared  that  the  works  were  finished  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  (Heb.  iv.  3.)  That 
all  things  were  made  by  Christ,  and  for  him,  (Col. 
i.  16  ;  Eph.  iii.  9.)  And  that  the  Son  by  whom 
the  worlds  were  made  is  also  appointed  heir  of  all 
things,  (Heb.  i.  2.)  And  we  also,  brought  into 
the  church,  are  made  sons  of  God,  and  if  children 
then  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  joint  heirs  with  Christ, 
if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  him  that  we  may  be 
also  glorified  together,  (Rom.  viii.  14.)  And  not 
only  we,  but  the  whole  creation,  are  joint  partici- 
pants in  the  blessing  ;  for  the  creation  itself  also 
shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God — 
all  alike  waiting  for  that  crisis  which  is  called  the 
adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body, 
(Rom.  viii.  23.)  How  these  things  shall  be  we 
profess  not  to  explain,  but  they  are  doctrines  laid 
hold  of  by  faith,  and  they  all  turn  upon  the  grand 
personal  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
which  every  Christian  cannot  but  maintain,  yet 
which  no  one  can  explain  or  render  intelligible  to 
sense  ;  by  the  same  faith  we  lay  hold  of  the  resti- 
tution of  all  things,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  of  the  first  of  which  God  hath  spoken  by  the 
mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the  world  be- 
gan, (Acts  iii.  21.) 

"  Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds 
were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things 
which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do 
appear.  By  faith  Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of 
things  not  seen  as  yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared 
an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his  house  ;  by  the  which 
he  condemned  the  world,  and  became  heir  of  the 
righteousness  which  is  by  faith.  By  faith  Abra- 
ham sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise  as  in  a 
strange  country,  dwelling  in  tabernacles  as  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him  of  the  same  pro- 
mise :  for  he  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  founda- 
tions, whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."  (Heb. 
xi.  3,  10.) 

Yet  this  continuity  of  the  purpose  of  God,  and 
especially  this  deluge,  supernatural,  brought  about 
by  the  hand  of  God  ;  universal,  yet  not  necessitat- 
ing a  new  creation,  because  certain  creatures  were 
kept  alive  in  the  ark — this  most  important  of  all 
natural  phenomena  is  wholly  excluded  from  mod- 
ern geology.  That  the  deluge  should  not  have 
formed  an  indispensable  part  of  their  system — that 


it  should  not  have  forced  geologists  to  find  a  place 
for  it  in  any  theory  which  they  might  propound — 
is  not  creditable  to  their  faith  as  Christians.  But 
account  for  it  how  we  may,  the  deluge  has  not 
only  been  strangely  passed  by  in  all  cases  ;  but  in 
some  cases  must  have  been  wilfully  resisted,  and 
the  facts  which  testify  to  it  have  been  blinked,  and 
left  unexplained  and  sunk,  rather  than  honestly 
admit  the  only  explanation  of  which  they  seem 
capable.  The  case  of  the  mammoths,  of  Siberia, 
is  one  of  those  to  which  we  allude,  where  animals, 
confessedly  of  extinct  species,  have  been  found 
perfectly  preserved  in  the  ice,  so  that  the  flesh 
was  in  a  condition  fit  to  be  eaten,  not  only  by  dogs 
and  bears,  but  even  by  men.  This  fact  proves 
that  the  deluge  which  thus  destroyed  these  mam- 
moths was  sudden,  and  was  the  last,  and  that  races 
now  extinct  lived  up  to  that  time.  But  the  remains 
of  similar  animals,  being  found  very  widely  dif- 
fused, in  Germany,  in  America,  North  and  South, 
though  not  in  the  same  preservation  as  in  the 
frozen  regions,  prove,  notwithstanding,  that  the 
deposits  of  Germany,  America,  &c,  are  of  the 
same  time,  and  that  all  being  destroyed  by  the  same 
final  catastrophe,  that  deluge  was  universal.  But 
there  can  be  no  universal  deluge  by  natural  causes, 
as  we  have  already  argued  ;  therefore  it  was  by 
the  hand  of  God  :  there  has  been  no  subsequent  ca- 
tastrophe, or  the  ice  in  which  these  animals  were 
preserved  would  have  been  melted;  and,  the  spe- 
cies being  extinct,  infers  that  there  was  no  subse- 
quent creation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  by  Buffon  and 
other  writers  on  natural  history,  that  the  camel 
has  never  been  found  wild,  but  that  the  whole  spe- 
cies, without  exception,  is  in  a  state  of  captivity  to 
man.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Noah  and 
his  sons  retained  possession  of  the  camels  which 
had  been  preserved  in  the  ark,  as  being  the  most 
serviceable  of  all  animals  in  those  regions  ;  and 
their  value  is  borne  witness  to  by  the  wealth  of  all 
men  being  estimated  in  patriarchal  times  according 
to  the  number  of  camels  they  possessed.  This 
living  species  may,  therefore,  be  a  witness  to  the 
preservation  of  some  animals  during  an  universal 
deluge,  as  the  frozen  mammoths  bear  witness  to 
the  destruction  of  all  other  creatures,  save  those 
which  were  contained  in  the  ark.  And  an  infer- 
ence of  the  same  kind  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact, 
that  wheat  is  never  found  in  a  wild  state,  nor  can 
it  be  determined  on  any  trustworthy  evidence  from 
what  country  it  originally  came.  Yet  each  coun- 
try of  the  ancient  world  has  its  own  mythology 
regarding  the  introduction  of  the  cerealia,  agreeing 
so  far  as  to  assure  us  that  there  is  some  foundation 
for  it  in  historic  fact,  and  that  wheat  has  been  in- 
troduced in  all  cases — is  not  indigenous  in  any. 

The  deluge  of  Noah  stands  alone  in  Scripture 
separated  and  distinguished,  by  the  clearest  words 
that  could  be  employed,  from  every  natural  phe- 
nomenon, and  from  everything  else  that  God  hath 
wrought  since  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  and  it 
is  thus  particularized  not  only  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  also  in  the  New.  God  declared  before- 
hand that  he  would  destroy  the  world  for  its 
wickedness — nay,  declared  it  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before  he  brought  it  to  pass.  During 
all  this  time,  and  while  the  ark  was  building,  in 
manifest  token  of  Noah's  belief  of  the  coming 
catastrophe,  this  preacher  of  righteousness  was 
warning  mankind,  and  entreating  them  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come  ;  yet  they  repented  not.  And 
after  the  deluge,  lest  Noah  and  his  posterity  might 
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suppose  that  this  interference  with  the  laws  of 
nature  had  unsettled  all  things,  and  that  regularity 
in  the  course  of  the  times  or  the  seasons  was  not 
to  be  expected  for  the  future,  God  himself  allayed 
their  fears  :  he  set  the  bow  in  the  cloud  as  a  token 
that  he  would  not  again  destroy  the  earth  by  a 
flood  ;  and  he  promised  that  while  the  earth  re- 
maineih,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and 
heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night 
shall  not  cease.  The  guarantee  shows  that  there 
had  been  such  a  departure  from  the  laws  of  nature, 
that  there  might  be  reasonable  apprehensions  in 
the  minds  of  men,  lest  such  disorder  should  return. 
And  in  like  manner  St.  Peter  declares  that,  as  by 
the  word  of  God,  the  heavens  were  of  old,  and  the 
earth  standing  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water, 
by  which  word  the  world  that  then  was,  being 
overflowed  with  water,  perished  :  so  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  which  are  now,  by  the  same  word 
are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  perdition  of  ungodly  men.  (2  Pet.  iii. 
5-7.) 

And  let  it  not  be  thought  that  declarations  like 
these  are  mere  accommodations  to  the  vulgar 
notions  of  unscientific  men — like  the  Israelites, 
who  had  been  long  in  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  or 
Galilean  fishermen,  and  men  as  unlearned  and  un- 
philosophic  as  themselves  :  let  it  not  be  fallaciously 
supposed  that  declarations  such  as  these  are  un- 
worthy of  attention  in  these  enlightened  times. 
They  are  eternal  verities.  This  revelation  con- 
cerning God,  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  all 
things,  is  inseparable  from  Christianity;  and  all 
who  are  truly  Christians  cannot  but  receive  these 
declarations  as  equally  true  with  the  acknowledged 
fundamentals  of  our  faith.  They  are  as  true  as 
Christ  is  true,  and  as  the  inspired  penmen  of  the 
New  Testament  are  true  ;  for  they  are  over  and 
over  again  appealed  to  by  our  Lord  as  matters  of 
fact  for  our  instruction,  and  they  are  continually 
referred  to  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  and  the 
other  apostles — men  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Thus,  science  and  theology  concur  in  obliging 
us  to  insist  on  an  universal  deluge,  as  one  of  the 
elements  necessary  to  account  for  the  present  ap- 
pearances of  things,  in  consistency  with  rendering 
due  honor  to  God  as  the  sole  Creator.  And  we 
require  a  place  to  be  found  for  the  deluge  of  Noah 
in  any  system  of  geology  to  which  our  assent  may 
be  required  :  and  we  reject  every  system  in  which 
such  an  universal  deluge — supernatural,  sudden, 
and  final — has  not  been  taken  into  account.  Whe- 
ther the  deluge  will  wholly  account  for  all  the  ap- 
pearances, and  whether  other  agencies  may  not 
also  be  taken  into  the  account,  are  other  questions, 
depending  altogether  on  other  considerations,  upon 
which  we  would  not  at  present  enter,  even  if  we 
thought  that  this  was  the  time.  But  we  do  not 
think  the  time  is  come — nor  is  it  our  province  : 
still  less  is  it  our  duty,  in  pointing  out  the  de- 
ficiencies of  popular  systems,  to  present  one  to 
supply  their  place,  though  it  should  be  free  from 
such  objections,  and  should  incorporate  the  deluge, 
and  all  the  other  acts  of  God.  We  may  well  de- 
cline the  task,  under  the  plea  that  we  have  not 
competent  information  where  we  find  so  many, 
with  far  more  information  than  we  possess,  to  have 
failed.  And  we  may  also  hint  our  suspicions,  if 
not  allowed  to  express  our  convictions,  that  no  one 
has  yet  attained  to  a  competent  degree  of  informa- 
tion, to  construct  at  the  present  time  such  a  system 
as  will  embrace  all  the  facts,  explain  all  the  ap- 
pearances, and  stand  the  test  of  time,  in  a  science 


so  modern  as  geology,  embracing  so  wide  a  sphere 
as  the  whole  earth.  Our  object  has  been  to  direct 
attention  to  some  points  which  have  been  mis 
taken,  and  to  others  which  have  been  overlooked 
or  disregarded  ;  but  all  of  which  are  essential  to 
the  right  handling  and  full  elucidation  of  so  im- 
portant a  subject  as  that  of  Scriptural  Geology. 

It  is  in  the  discussion  of  fundamental  principles 
that  we  have  been  engaged,  according  to  the  ob- 
servance or  neglect  of  which  we  apprehend  that 
the  science  will  be  placed  on  a  true  or  a  false  basis, 
and  all  the  details  will  become  either  valuable  or 
comparatively  worthless.  We  have  not,  at  this 
stage,  entered  upon  the  painful  and  invidious  task 
of  criticising  in  detail  even  the  works  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
and  which  we  placed  there,  rather  as  samples  of 
the  better  and  worse  classes  of  the  writings  we  had 
in  mind,  than  with  any  intention  of  reviewing 
them.*  Dr.  Burton's  lectures  afford  a  favorable 
example  of  the  better  class  of  writings  on  geology  ; 
and  it  would  be  painful  to  us,  where  there  is  so 
much  that  is  excellent,  to  point  out  the  objectiona- 
ble passages,  since  it  is  manifest  that  the  mistakes 
have  arisen  solely  from  reposing  too  much  confi- 
dence in  those  whom  almost  all  look  up  to  as  masters 
and  guides  in  the  science  of  geology.  Dr.  Bur- 
ton's piety  and  orthodoxy  are  unquestionable  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  lectures  were  intended  to 
promote,  and  do  on  the  whole  conduce  to,  these 
high  and  holy  ends.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to  ques- 
tion the  piety  or  orthodoxy  of  men  like  Drs.  Buck- 
land,  Pye  Smith,  and  Wiseman  ;  or  the  many 
eminent  laymen  who  advocate  the  geological  sys- 
tems of  the  day.  These  theories  are  held  by  them 
without  their  being  conscious  of  infidelity,  and 
propagated  without  producing  unbelief  amongst 
others,  only  because  they  are  held  inconsistently, 
and  are  not  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  conclu- 
sion. But  such  theories  are  certainly  irreconci- 
lable with  sound  principles  of  physics — untenable 
by  any  who  consistently  maintain  God  to  be  the 
Creator  of  all  things — and,  therefore,  are  secretly 
and  unconsciously  subversive  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Such  theories  will,  therefore,  no  doubt  break  down 
ere  long,  and  the  good  men  we  allude  to  will  be 
among  the  first  to  repudiate  them. 

The  other  work,  to  which  no  name  is  attached, 
we  only  insert  because  it  has  gone  through  three 
editions  in  the  course  of  a  season  ;  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  proof  of  the  avidity  with  which  men  receive 
bald  skepticism  in  the  present  day.  A  more  infi- 
del or  a  more  stupid  publication  has  rarely  ap- 
peared, save  that,  in  point  of  mere  style  of  writ- 
ing and  manner  of  stating  things,  it  is  in  good 
taste,  and  shows  that  the  writer  belongs  to  a 
polished  class  of  society.  But  it  has  no  claim  to 
attention  on  the  score  of  reason  or  argument,  and 
no  child  that  has  learnt  its  catechism  would  have 
its  faith  much  endangered  by  such  a  work  ;  it  is 
purely  and  professedly  infidel  in  argument,  how- 
ever modified  in  phrase ;  it  is  inconsistent  with 
even  the  heathen  ideas  of  a  God  ;  and  it  would  only 
find  its  parallel  in  the  freaks  of  imagination  which 
are  ascribed  to  such  men  as  Anaximander  and 
Lucretius — that  nature  herself  is  omnipotent — that 
the  fortuitous  concurrence  of  atoms  generated  all 
things — and  that  matter  is  eternal. 

Such   kind  of  works  we,  on   principle,  would 

*And  we  may,  with  the  greater  propriety,  decline  it 
now,  from  having  entered  with  some  fulness  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  geological  question  on  two  former  occa- 
sions, (No.  XXIV.,  XXV.,  October,  1842  ;  Jan.,  1843.) 
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decline  to  meddle  with,  since  the  very  contact  is 
defiling,  and  ideas  of  infidelity  and  doubt  are 
infused  which  may  weaken  the  faith  and  trouble' 
the  mind  in  hours  of  weakness  and  melancholy. 
And  such  a  course  of  abstaining  from  the  contact 
with  evil  we  would  recommend  to  our  readers, 
though  curiosity  may  prompt  on  the  other  side. 
We  live  in  an  inquisitive  age — in  an  advancing 
age  ;  but  it  is  also  a  superficial  and  a  prolific  age  : 
and  since,  from  the  multiplicity  of  publications, 
some  selection  must  be  made  by  every  one,  it  is 
worth  while  to  shorten  the  labor  of  selection  by 
lopping  off  at  once  from  our  list  all  those  which 
are  of  an  immoral  or  an  infidel  tendency. 


MR.  MITCHELL,  THE  TRANSLATOR  OF  ARIS- 
TOPHANES. 
We  learn  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  that 
this  distinguished  scholar  died  on  the  4th  of  May 
last — and  we  are  indebted  to  the  same  source  for 
the  following  memoir  of  him  : — "  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
born  in  London,  on  the  30th  May,  1783.  He  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  Alexander  Mitchell,  a  riding-master, 
in  Hamilton-place,  Piccadilly,  and  afterwards  in 
Grosvenor-place.  At  the  age  of  seven  years,  Thom- 
as Mitchell  was  admitted  into  Christ's  Hospital,  on 
the  presentation  of  Martin  Fonnereau,  Esq.  Here 
he  remained  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  James 
Bowyer,  and  afterwards  under  that  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Trollope,  till  October,  1802,  when  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  on  one 
of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Hospital.  In  the  year 
1806  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  as  a  senior  op- 
time  and  the  first  classical  medallist.  In  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  eminence  the  governors  of  his 
school  presented  him  with  a  silver  cup,  of  the 
value  of  thirty  guineas.  He  now  naturally  looked 
forward  to  the  obtainment  of  a  fellowship  from  the 
college,  on  which  he  had  conferred  so  much 
honor ;  but  in  this  hope  he  was  disappointed  by  a 
novel  resolution  of  the  master  and  fellows,  that 
not  more  than  two  students,  educated  at  the  same 
school,  should  be  fellows  of  the  college  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  Mr.  Thornton,  a  member  of  the 
corps  diplomatique,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  after- 
wards Master,  both  Christ's  Hospital  men,  were 
at  that  time  ranked  among  the  fellows  of  Pem- 
broke. *  *  As  Mr.  Mitchell  had  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  a  scholastic  life,  this  disappoint- 
ment seemed  to  overset  all  his  future  schemes,  un- 
til in  the  year  1808  or  1809  he  was  enabled  by  his 
literary  acquirements,  to  obtain  a  fellowship  at 
Sidney  Sussex  College ;  an  acquisition  the  more 
honorable,  inasmuch  as  the  fellowship  is  what  is 
termed  open,  or  subject  to  the  rivalry  of  any  com- 
petitors. Had  he  entered  in  due  time  into  holy 
orders  this  fellowship  would  have  provided  him 
with  part  of  those  resources  which  he  afterwards 
lived  to  need,  for  Mr.  Mitchell  never  married. 
But  conscientious  scruples  prevented  him  from 
becoming  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  ;  although 
we  can  confidently  state  that  this  reluctance  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  arose  from  an  overwhelming  fear  of  the 
responsibilities  attached  to  the  pastoral  office,  and 
not  to  any  objection  to  the  doctrines  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  After  alimited  term  of  years  he  was 
obliged,  by  the  statutes  of  the  college,  to  vacate  his 
fellowship.  *  *  Under  these  untoward  circum- 
stances Mr.  Mitchell  devoted  his  learning  to  private 
tuition  and  to  the  public  press.  *  *  In  the  year 
1810  the  writer  of  this  brief  memoir  had  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  him  to  Mr.  William  Giffbrd  ;  and  in 
1813  he  commenced  the  series  of  essays  in  the 


Quarterly  Review,  on  Aristophanes  and  Athenian 
manners,  which  led  to  his  own  translations  in 
verse  of  the  "  Old  Comedian"  which  appeared  in 
two  volumes,  in  the  years  1820  and  1822.  *  * 
Some  of  these  essays  had  impressed  the  patrons 
of  a  vacant  Greek  chair  in  one  of  the  Scotch  uni- 
versities with  so  much  respect  for  Mr.  Mitchell's 
classical  attainments  that  they  invited  him,  through 
a  friend,  to  accept  of  the  situation.  It  was  a  lu- 
crative, as  well  as  a  most  respectable  one,  and  he 
was  a  poor  man  ;  but  he  must  have  signed  the 
Confession  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  to  him  this 
was  an  insurmountable  objection.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Mitchell  resided  with 
his  relations,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  there- 
fore found  it  not  inconvenient  to  undertake  the 
occasional  task  of  superintending  the  publication 
of  the  Greek  works  which  issued  from  time  to 
time  from  the  Clarendon  press."  But  at  length 
all  other  literary  employment  failed  him,  and  he 
fell  into  pecuniary  difficulties.  "  His  friends  now 
became  alarmed  for  him,  and,  through  the  kind 
intervention  of  the  late  Mr.  Morrit,  of  Rokesby, 
his  condition  was  made  known  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  immediately  placed  at  his  disposal  the  sum  of 
150/.,  from  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund,  and  (what  to 
Mr.  Mitchell's  feelings  was  more  gratifying  than 
pecuniary  aid)  conveyed  to  him,  in  a  private  let- 
ter, the  expressions  of  his  respect  and  sympathy. 
In  1843  Mr.  Parker  resumed  his  publication  of 
Sophocles,  and  Mitchell  edited  the  remaining  four 
plays  of  that  tragedian,  with  shorter  notes  than 
before ;  and  in  1844  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
preparation  of  a  minor  edition  of  a  Pcnlalogia 
Aristophanica,  with  brief  Latin  notes,  for  ihe  use 
of  schools.  He  had  nearly  completed  this  task 
when  death  surprised  him.  He  had  been  long  in 
a  weak  state  of  health,  but  his  end  was  sudden 
and  unexpected.  His  health  had  improved  with 
the  present  year,  and  he  was  indulging  himself  in 
well-founded  hopes  that  his  governmental  grant 
would  be  renewed  in  May,  and  be  followed  by  a 
permanent  pension.  Alas !  on  the  4th  day  of 
that  month,  he  had  breakfasted  as  usual  with  his 
niece  and  housekeeper,  and  adjourned  to  his  study 
in  tolerable  health.  About  four  hours  afterwards 
the  niece,  on  entering  the  room,  found  some  im- 
pediment to  opening  the  door.  It  was  caused  by 
his  dead  body,  which  had  fallen  against  it.  The 
medical  man  who  was  summoned  was  of  opinion 
that  life  had  been  extinct  at  least  two  hours,  from 
a  fit  of  apoplexy." — Quarterly  Review. 


India. — Queen  Victoria  now  governs  India  as  much 
as  she  does  England  ;  and  this  is  a  great  fact  by  no 
means  adequately  impressed  on  the  public  mind. 
Steam  navigation,  perhaps,  >vill  be  the  most  effica- 
cious means  for  bringing  it  home  to  our  bosoms  and 
consciences.  Bombay  is  now  distant  about  as  many 
weeks  as  it  was  months  in  times  gone  by.  The 
voyage  and  journey  thither  seen  about  to  become  a 
holiday  trip  to  the  enterprising  tourists  who  are  re- 
solved to  make  the  most  of  a  long  vacation.  They 
rush  to  Marseilles,  embark  for  Malta,  glance  at  Alex- 
andria and  the  needle  ^of  Cleopatra,  visit  Cairo,  and 
mount  the  pyramids,  cross  the  desert,  call  at  Aden, 
steam  through  the  far-famed  Straits  of  Babel  Mandel, 
splash  along  for  a  delicious  fortnight  over  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  inscribe  their  names  in  an  album  at  the 
caves  of  Elephanta,  literally  within  less  then  fifty 
days !  Such  expeditions,  growing  into  general  fash- 
ion, may  serve  to  remind  us  of  our  perils  and  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  the  glorious  Orient. — Eclectic 
Bevierv. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 

SIR    WALTER    SCOTT    AND    WILLIAM    LAIDLAW. 

The  recent  death  of  Mr.  William  Laidlaw,  a 
man  of  fine  natural  powers  and  of  most  estimable 
character,  removes  another  of  the  links  which  con- 
nected the  present  generation  with  the  daily  life 
and  personal  history  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  with 
the  antique  minstrelsy  and  simple  manners  of  the 
Scottish  borders.  The  loss  of  Hogg,  while  the 
strong  twilight  from  Sett's  departed  greatness 
still  shone  on  the  land,  was  universally  regretted, 
and  now  another  "  flower  of  the  forest,"  less 
bright,  but  a  genuine  product  of  the  soil,  is  "  wede 
away,"  and  can  never  be  replaced.  As  the  author 
of  one  of  our  sweetest  and  most  characteristic 
Scottish  ballads — "  Lucy's  Flittih" — and  as  a  col- 
laborateur  with  Scott  in  the  collection  of  the 
ancient  minstrelsy,  Laidlaw  is  entitled  to  honorable 
remembrance.  Let  us  never  forget  those  who 
have  added  even  one  wild  rose  to  the  chaplet  of 
Scottish  song  and  patriotism  !  It  is  chiefly,  how- 
ever, as  the  companion,  factor,  and  private  secre- 
tary of  Scott,  that  this  gentleman  will  be  known  in 
after-times.  During  all  those  busy  and  glorious 
years  when  Scott  was  pouring  out  so  prodigally 
the  treasures  of  his  prose  fictions,  and  building  up 
his  baronial  romance  of  Abbotsford,  Laidlaw°was 
his  confidential  adviser  and  daily  assistant.  From 
1817  to  1832  he  was  resident  on  the  poet's  estate, 
and  emphatically  one  of  his  household  friends. 
Not  a  shade  of  distrust  or  estrangement  came  be- 
tween them  ;  and  this  close  connection,  notwith- 
standing a  disparity  in  circumstances  and  opinions, 
in  fame  and  worldly  consequence,  is  too  honorable 
to  both  parties  to  be  readily  forgotten.  The  manly 
kindness  and  consideration  of  one  noble  nature  was 
paralleled  by  the  affectionate  devotion  and  admira- 
tion of  another.  Literary  history  is  brightened  by 
the  rare  conjunction. 

Scott's  early  excursions  to  Liddesdale  and  Et- 
trick  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  epochs  in  his 
life.  He  was  then  young,  not  great,  but  prosper- 
ous, high-spirited,  and  overflowing  with  enthusi- 
asm. His  appointment  as  sheriff  had  procured 
him  confidence  and  respect.  He  had  "given 
hostages  to  fortune"  as  a  husband  and  a  father — 
and  no  one  felt  more  strongly  the  force  and  tender- 
ness of  those  ties.  Friends  were  daily  gathering 
round  him  :  his  German  studies  and  ballads  in- 
spired visions  of  literary  distinction,  and  he  was 
full  of  hope  and  ambition.  In  his  border  raids,  he 
revelled  among  the  choice  and  curious  stores  of 
Scottish  poetry  and  antiquities.  Almost  every 
step  in  his  progress  was  marked  by  some  memora- 
ble deed  or  plaintive  ballad— some  martial  achieve- 
ment or  fury  superstition.  Every  tragic  tale  and 
family  tradition  was  known  to  him.  The  old  peels 
or  castles,  the  bare  hills,  and  treeless  forest,  and 
solitary  streams,  were  all  sacred  in  his  eyes. 
They  told  of  times  long  past— of  warlike  feuds'and 
forays — of  knights  and  freebooters,  and  of  primi- 
tive manners  and  customs,  fast  disappearing,  yet 
embalmed  in  songs,  often  rude  and  imperfect,  but 
always  energetic  or  tender.  Thus  the  border 
towers,  and  burns,  and  rocks,  were  equally  dear  to 
him  as  memorials  of  feudal  valor,  and  as  the  scenes 
of  lyric  poetry  and  pastoral  tranquillity.  He  con- 
trasted the  strife  and  violence  of  the  warlike 
Douglasses,  the  Elliots  and  Armstrongs,  with  the 
peace  and  security  of  later  times,  when  shepherds 
ranged  the  silent  hill,  or  Scottish  maidens  sang 
ancient  songs,  and,  like  the  Trojan  dames, 


Washed  their  fair  garments  in  the  days  of  peace. 

Much  of  this  romance  was  in  the  scene,  but  more 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 

William  Laidlaw's  acquaintance  with  Scott  com- 
menced in  the  autumn  of  1802,  after  two  volumes 
of  the  Minstrelsy  had  been  published,  and  the  edi- 
tor was  making  collections  for  a  third.     The  eldest 
son  of  a  wealthy  and   respectable  sheep-farmer, 
Mr.  Laidlaw  had  received  a  good  education.     He 
had  a  strong  bias  for  natural  history  and  poetry, 
was  modest  and  retiring,  and  of  remarkably  mild 
and  agreeable  manners.*  The  scheme  of  collecting 
the  old  ballads  of  the  Forest  was  exactly  suited  to 
his  taste.     Burns  had  filled  the  whole  land  with  a 
love  of  song  and  poetry — James  Hogg  was  his 
intimate  friend  and  companion.     Hogg  had  been 
ten  years  a  shepherd  with  Mr.  Laidlaw's  father, 
had   taught  the  younger  members  of  the  family 
their  letters,  and  recited  poetry  to  the  old,  and  was 
engaged  in  every  ploy  and  pursuit  at  Blackhouse, 
the  name  of  the  elder  Laidlaw's  farm.     A  solitary 
and  interesting  spot  is  Blackhouse — a  wild  exten- 
sive sheep-walk,  with  its  complement  of  traditional 
story,  and  the  suitable  accompaniment  of  a  ruined 
tower.     The  farm  lies  along  the  Douglas-burn,  a 
small  mountain  stream  which  falls  into  the  Yarrow 
about  two  miles  from  St.  Mary*s  Loch.     Near  the 
house,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  green  hill,  and  sur- 
rounded with   a  belting  of  trees,   is  Blackhouse 
Tower,  or  the  Tower  of  Douglas,  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  after  the  Black  Douglas,  one  of 
whose  ancestors,   Sir  John  Douglas  of  Douglas- 
burn,  as  appears  from  Godscroft's  history  of  the 
family,  sat  in  Malcolm  Canmore's  first  parliament. 
The  tower  has  in  one  corner  the  remninsof  a  round 
turret,  which  contained  the  stair,  and  the  walls 
rise  in  high  broken  points,  which  altogether  give 
the  ruin  a  singular  and  picturesque  appearance.   It 
is  also  the  scene  of  a  popular  ballad,  "  The  Doug- 
las Tragedy,"  in  which,  as  in  the  old  Elizabethan 
dramas,  blood    is  shed  and  horrors   accumulated 
with  no   sparing   hand.     A   knightly   lover,   the 
"  Lord  William"  of  so  many  ballads,  carries  off  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Douglas,  and  is  pursued  by  this 
puissant  noble  and  his  seven  sons.     All  these  are 
slain   by  Lord  William,  while  the  fair  betrothed 
looks  on,  holding  his  steed  ;  and  the  lover  him- 
self is  mortally  wounded  in  the  combat,  and  dies 
ere  morn.     The  lady  also  falls  a  prey  to  her  grief; 
and,  in  the  true  vein  of  antique  story  and  legend, 
we  are  told 

Lord  William  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  kirk, 

Lady  Margaret  in  Mary's  quire  ; 
Out  o'  the  lady's  grave  grew  a  bonny  red  rose, 

And  out  o'  the  knight's  a  brier. 

The  tower  and  legend  interested  Scott  as  they 
had  done  Laidlaw.  He  listened  attentively  to  the 
traditionary  narrative,  and,  like  the  lovers  in  the 
ballad, 


*  Mr.  Laidlaw  was  horn  at  Blackhouse,  Selkirkshire, 
n  November,  17S0.  He  was  afterwards  tenant  of  a  farm 
at  Traquair,  and  of  another  at  Libherton,  near  Edinburgh. 
From  1817  to  183-2,  as  stated  in  the  text,  he  resided  on 
the  estate  of  Abbotsford.  After  Scott's  death,  Mr.  Laid- 
law was  successively  factor  on  the  estates  of  Seaforth  and 
Balnagown,  in  Ross-shire.  His  health  failing,  he  weut 
to  live  with  his  brother,  Mr.  James  Laidlaw,  sheep- 
farmer  at  Contin,  in  the  county  of  Ross,  where  he  died 
on  the  ISth  of  May,  1845.  He  was  buried  in  Contin 
churchyard,  a  retired  spot  under  the  shade  of  the  lofty 
Tor-Achilty,  and  amidst  the  most  enchanting  Highlaud 
scenery. 
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He  lighted  down  to  take  a  drink 
Of  the  spring  that  ran  sae  clear, 


and  visited  the  seven  large  stones  erected  upon 
the  neighboring  heights  of  Blackhouse  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  seven  brethreh  were  slain. 

Mr.  Laidlaw  was  prepared  for  Scott's  mission. 
He  had  heard  from  a  Selkirk  man  in  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  Andrew  Mercer,  that  the  sheriff  was  medi- 
tating a  poetical  raid  into  Ettrick,  accompanied  by 
John  Leyden,  and  he  had  written  down  various 
ballads  from  the  recitation  of  old  women  and  the 
singing  of  the  servant  girls.  He  was  constantly 
annoyed,  he  said,  to  find  how  much  the  affectation 
and  false  taste  of  Allan  Ramsay  had  spoiled  or 
superseded  many  striking  and  beautiful  old  strains 
of  which  he  got  traces  and  fragments,  and  how 
much  Mr.  Scott  was  too  late  in  beginning  his 
researches,  as  many  aged  persons  who  had  been 
the  bards  and  depositaries  of  a  former  generation 
were  then  gone.  In  the  course  of  his  inquiries, 
Laidlaw  learned  that  an  old  man,  a  relation  of 
Hogg's,  could  repeat  a  grand  heroic  ballad  of  vast 
antiquity,  which  had  never  been  published,  and  he 
procured  from  the  shepherd  a  copy  of  this  precious 
relic,  called  "  Auld  Maitland."  It  was  taken 
down  from  the  recitation  or  chanting  of  Hogg's 
uncle,  "  Will  of  Phawhope,"  confirmed  by  his 
mother,  both  of  whom  had  learned  it  from  their 
father,  an  older  Will  of  Phawhope — for  the  family 
had  been  herds  in  the  forest  for  many  generations. 
These  services  of  the  olden  time  were  marked  by 
reciprocal  kindness  and  attachment,  not  unworthy 
of  the  patriarchal  age.  Son  succeeded  father  in 
tending  the  hirsel  or  herding  the  cows,  while  in 
the  case  of  "  the  master,"  the  same  hereditary  or 
family  succession  was  very  often  preserved. 

The  person  of  the  sheriff  was  not  unknown  to 
the  new  friend  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  des- 
tined to  form  so  intimate  a  connection.  "  I  first 
saw  Walter  Scott,"  Laidlaw  used  to  relate,  "  when 
the  Selkirk  troop  of  yeomanry  met  to  receive  their 
sheriff  shortly  after  his  appointment.  I  was  on  the 
right  of  the  rear-rank,  and  my  front-rank  man  was 
Archie  Park,  a  brother  of  the  traveller.  Our  new 
sheriff  was  accompanied  by  a  friend,  and  as  they 
retired  to  the  usual  station  of  the  inspecting  officer 
previous  to  the  charges,  the  wonderful  springs  and 
bounds  which  Scott  made,  seemingly  in  the  exci- 
tation and  gaiety  of  his  heart,  joined  to  the  effect 
of  his  fine  fair  face  and  athletic  appearance,  were 
the  cause  of  a  general  murmur  of  satisfaction, 
bordering  on  applause,  which  ran  through  the 
troop.  Archie  Park  looked  over  his  shoulder  to 
me,  and  growled,  in  his  deep  rough  voice,  "  Will, 
what  a  strong  chield  that  would  have  been  if  his 
left  leg  had  been  like  his  right  ane !'  " 

Scott  and  Leyden  duly  appeared  at  Blackhouse, 
carrying  letters  of  introduction.  They  put  up 
their  horses,  and  experienced  a  homely  unosten- 
tatious hospitality,  which  afterwards  served  to 
heighten  the  delightful  traits  of  rustic  character  in 
the  delineation  of  Dandie  Dinmont's  home  at  Char- 
lies-Hope. If  the  sheriff  did  not  "  shoot  a  black- 
cock and  eat  a  blackcock  too,"  the  fault  was  not 
in  his  entertainers.  After  the  party  had  explored 
the  scenery  of  the  burn,  and  inspected  Douglas 
Tower,  Laidlaw  produced  his  treasure  of  "  Auld 
Maitland,"  Leyden  seemed  inclined  to  lay  hands 
on  the  manuscript,  but  the  sheriff  said  gravely  that 
he  would  read  it.  Instantly  both  Scott  and  Ley- 
den, from  their  knowledge  of  the  subject,  saw  and 
felt  that  the  ballad  was  undoubtedly  ancient,  and 


their  eyes  sparkled  as  they  exchanged  looks. 
Scott  read  with  great  fluency  and  emphasis.  Ley- 
den was  like  a  roused  lion.  He  paced  the  room 
from  side  to  side,  clapping  his  hands,  and  repeated 
such  expressions  as  echoed  the  spirit  of  hatred  to 
King  Edward  and  the  southrons,  or  as  otherwise 
struck  his  fancy.  "  I  had  never  before  seen  any- 
thing like  this,"  said  the  quiet  Laidlaw  ;  "  and 
though  the  sheriff  kept  his  feelings  under,  he,  too, 
was  excited,  so  that  his  bur  became  very  percepti- 
ble."* Laidlaw  had  procured  a  version  of  another 
ballad,  "  The  Demon  Lover,"  which  he  took  down 
from  the  recitation  of  Mr.  Walter  Grieve,  then  in 
Craik,  on  Borthwick  water.  Grieve  sung  it  well 
to  a  singularly  wild  tune,  and  the  song  embodies  a 
popular  but  striking  superstition,  such  as  Lewis 
introduced  into  his  romance  of"  The  Monk."  To 
complete  the  fragment,  Laidlaw  added  the  6th, 
12th,  17th,  and  18th  stanzas,  and  those  who  con- 
sult the  ballad  in  Scott's  Minstrelsy  will  see  how 
well  our  friend  was  qualified  to  excel  in  the  imi- 
tation of  these  strains  of  the  elder  muse.  After 
the  party  had  "  quaffed  their  fill"  of  old  songs 
and  legendary  story,  they  all  took  horse,  and  went 
to  dine  with  Mr.  Ballantyne  of  Whitehope,  the 
uncle  of  Laidlaw. 

11  There  was  not  a  minute  of  silence,"  says  Mr. 
Laidlaw 's  memorandum,  "as  we  rode  down  the 
narrow  glen,  and  over  by  the  way  of  Dryhope,  to 
get  a  view  of  St.  Mary's  Loch  and  of  the  Peel  or 

*  As  they  fared  up  o'er  Lammermore, 

They  burned  baith  up  and  down, 
Until  they  came  to  a  darksome  house ; 

Some  call  it  Leader-Town. 

"  Wha  hands  this  house  ?"  young  Edward  cried, 

"  Or  wha  gies't  ower  to  me  ?" 
A  gray-haired  knight  set  up  his  head, 

Ana  crackit  right  crousely  : 

"  Of  Scotland's  king  I  haud  my  house  ; 

He  pays  me  meat  and  fee  ; 
And  I  will  keep  my  gude  auld  house 

While  my  house  will  keep  me." 

They  laid  their  sowies  to  the  wall, 

Wi'  mony  a  heavy  peal ; 
But  he  threw  ower  to  them  agen 

Baith  pitch  and  tar  barrel. 

With  springalds,  stanes,  and  gads  of  airn, 

Among  them  fast  he  threw  ; 
Till  mony  of  the  Englishmen 

About  the  wall  he  slew. 

Full  fifteen  davs  that  braid  host  lay, 

Sieging  auld  Maitland  keen, 
Syne  they  hae  left  him,  hail  and  fair, 

Within  his  strength  of  stane. 

Ballad  of  Auld  Maitland. 

Scott  valued  this  ballad,  and  his  other  lyrical  acqui- 
sitions, highly.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Laidlaw,  dated  21st 
January,  1803,  he  remarks  as  follows :—"  Auld  Maitland, 
laced  and  embroidered  with  antique  notes  and  illustra- 
tions, makes  a  most  superb  figure.  I  have  got,  through 
the  intervention  of  Lady  Dalkeith,  a  copy  of  Mr.  Beattie 
of  Meikledale's  'Tamlane.'  It  contains  some  highly 
poetical  stanzas  descriptive  of  fairy-land,  which,  after 
some  hesitation,  I  have  adopted,  though  they  have  a  very 
refined  and  modern  cast.  I  do  not  suspect  Mr.  Beattie 
of  writing  ballads  himself,  but  pray  will  you  inquire 
whether,  within  the  memory  of  man,  there  has  been  any 
poetical  clergvinan  or  schoolmaster  whom  one  could  sup- 
pose capable  "of  giving  a  coat  of  modern  varnish  to  this 
old  ballad.     What  say  you  to  this,  for  example  ?— 

'  We  sleep  on  rose-buds  soft  and  sweet, 

We  revel  in  the  stream, 
We  wanton  lightly  on  the  wind, 

Or  glide  on  a  sunbeam.' 

This  seems  quite  modern,  yet  I  have  retained  it." 
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Tower.  When  we  entered  the  Hawkshaw-doors, 
a  pass  between  Blackhouse  and  Dryhope,  where  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  lake  opens,  Leyden.  as  I  ex- 
pected, was  so  struck  with  the  scene,  that  he  sud- 
denly stopped,  sprung  from  his  horse  (which  he 
gave  to  Mr.  Scott's  servant,)  and  stood  admiring 
the  fine  Alpine  prospect.  Mr.  Scott  said  little  ; 
but  as  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  St. 
Mary's  Loch,  doubtless  more  was  passing  in  his 
mind  than  appeared.  Often  when  returning  home 
with  my  fishing-rod  had  I  stopped  at  this  place, 
and  admired  the  effect  of  the  setting  sun  and  the 
approaching  twilight  ;  and  now  when  I  found  it 
admired  by  those  whom  I  thought  likely  to  judge 
of  and  be  affected  with  its  beauty,  I  felt  the  same 
sort  of  pleasure  that  I  experienced  when  I  found 
that  Walter  Scott  was  delighted  with  Hogg.  Had 
I  at  that  time  been  gifted  with  a  glimpse— a  very 
slight  glimpse — of  the  second-sight,  every  word 
that  passed,  and  they  were  not  few,  until  we 
reached  Whitehope  or  Yarrow  church,  I  should 
have  endeavored  to  record.  Scott,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  was  great  in  conversation,  and  Leyden  was 
by  no  means  a  common  person.  He  had  about 
him  that  unconquerable  energy  and  restlessness  of 
mind  that  would  have  raised  him,  had  he  lived, 
very  high  among  the  remarkable  men  of  his  native 
country.  I  cannot  forget  the  fire  with  which  he 
repeated,  on  the  Craig-bents,  a  half  stanza  of  an 
irrecoverable  ballad — 

Oh  swiftly  gar  speed  the  berry-brown  steed 
That  drinks  o'  the  Teviot  clear — 

which  his  friend,  when  finally  no  brother  to  it 
could  be  found,  adopted  in  the  reply  of  William 
of  Deloraine  to  the  Lady  of  Branksome. 

The  regret  that  Laidlaw  here  expresses  at  hav- 
ing omitted  to  note  down  the  conversation  of  his 
friends  is  extremely  natural,  but  few  men  could  he 
less  fitted  for  such  a  task.  He  had  nothing  of 
Boswell  in  his  mind  or  character.  He  wanted 
both  the  concentration  of  purpose  and  the  pliant 
readiness  of  talent  and  power  of  retention.  At 
Abbotsford,  he  had  ample  opportunities  for  keep- 
ing such  a  record,  and  he  was  often  urged  to  un- 
dertake it.  Scott  himself  on  one  occasion,  after 
some  brilliant  company  had  left  the  room,  re- 
marked half  jocularly,  that  many  a  one  meeting 
such  people,  and  hearing  such  talk,  would  make  a 
very  lively  and  entertaining  book  of  the  whole, 
which  might  some  day  be  read  with  interest. 
Laidlaw  instantly  felt  it  necessary  to  put  in  a  dis- 
claimer. He  said  he  would  consider  it  disreputa- 
ble in  him  to  take  advantage  of  his  position,  or  of 
the  confidence  of  private  society,  and  make  a  jour- 
nal of  the  statements  and  opinions  uttered  in  free 
and  familiar  conversation.  We  may  respect  the 
delicacy  and  sensitiveness  of  his  feelings,  but  so- 
ciety, collectively,  would  lose  much  by  the  rigid 
observance  of  such  a  rule.  The  question,  we 
think,  should  be  determined  by  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  circumstances  recorded.  It  is  a 
special,  not  a  general  case.  There  is  nothing 
more  discreditable  in  noting  down  a  brilliant' 
thought  or  interesting  fact,  than  in  repeating  it  in' 
conversation  ;  while  to  play  the  part  of  a  gossip-, 
ing  and  malicious  eaves-dropper,  is  equally  a  de- 
gradation in  life  and  in  literature.  It  would  have 
been  detestable  (if  the  idea  could  for  a  moment  be 
entertained)  for  Mr.  Laidlaw  to  pry  into  the  domes- 
tic details  and  personal  feelings  or  failings  of  his 
illustrious  friend  at  Abbotsford  ;  but  we  may  wish 


that  his  pen  had  been  as  ready  as  his  ear  when 
Scott  ran  over  the  story  of  his  literary  life  and 
opinions,  or  discriminated  the  merits  of  his  great 
contemporaries — when  Davy  expatiated  on  the 
discoveries  and  delights  of  natural  philosophy — 
when  Miss  Edgeworth  painted  Irish  scenes  and 
character — when  Moore  discoursed  of  poetry,  mu- 
sic, and  Byron — when  Irving  kindled  up  like  a  poet 
in  his  recollections  of  American  lakes,  and  woods, 
and  old  traditions — when  Mackintosh  began  with 
the  Roman  law,  and  ended  in  Lochaber — when 
some  septuagenarian  related  anecdotes  of  the 
past — when  artists  and  architects  talked  of  pic- 
tures, sculpture,  and  buildings — or  when  some 
accomplished  traveller  and  savant  opened  up  the 
interior  of  foreign  courts  and  the  peculiarities  of 
national  manners.  Many  a  wise  and  witty  saying 
and  memorable  illustration — the  life-blood  of  the 
best  books — might  thus  have  been  preserved, 
though  with  occasional  lacuna  and  mistakes  ;  and 
all  are  now  lost — 

Gone  glittering  through  the  dream  of  things  that 
were — 

and  cannot  be  recalled.  Surely  society  is  the 
worse  for  the  loss  of  these  racy,  spontaneous  fruits 
of  intellect,  study,  and  observation. 

While  dinner  was  getting  ready  at  Whitehope, 
Laidlaw  and  Leyden  strolled  into  the  neighboring 
church-yard  of  Yarrow,  and  saw  the  tomb  of  Mr. 
Rutherford,  the  first  minister  of  that  parish  after 
the  revolution,  and  the  maternal  great-grandfather 
of  Scott.  Leyden  recited  to  his  companion  the 
ballads  of  "  The  Eve  of  St.  John"  and  "  Glenfin- 
las,"  which  naturally  impressed  on  the  hearer  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  poetical  talents  of  the  sheriff,  and 
Laidlaw  felt  towards  him  as  an  old  friend.  This 
was  increased  by  Scott's  partiality  for  dogs.  He 
was  struck  with  a  very  beautiful  and  power- 
ful greyhound  which  followed  Laidlaw,  and  he 
begged  to  have  a  brace  of  pups  from  the  same 
dog,  saying  he  had  now  become  a  forester,  as 
sheriff  of  Ettrick,  and  must  have  dogs  of  the 
true  mountain  breed.  "This  request,"  said  the 
other,  "  I  took  no  little  pains  to  fulfil.  I  kept  the 
puppies  till  they  were  nearly  a  year  old.  My 
youngest  brother,  then  a  boy,  took  great  delight 
in  training  them  ;  and  the  way  was  this  :  he  took 
a  long  pole  having  a  string  and  a  piece  of  meat 
fastened  to  it,  and  made  the  dogs  run  in  a  circu- 
lar or  oval  course.  Their  eagerness  to  get  the 
meat  gave  them,  by  much  practice,  great  strength 
in  the  loins,  and  singular  expertness  in  turning, 
besides  singular  alertness  in  mouthing,  for  which 
they  were  afterwards  famous.  Scott  hunted  with 
them  for  two  years  over  the  mountains  of  Tweed- 
side  and  Yarrow,  and  never  dreamt  that  a  hare 
could  escape  them.  He  mentions  them  in  the 
introduction  to  the  second  canto  of  Marmion — 

'  Remember'st  thou  my  greyhounds  true? 
O'er  holt  or  hill  there  never  flew, 
From  slip  or  leash  there  never  sprang 
More  fleet  of  foot  or  sure  of  fang.'  " 

Before  the  friends  parted,  Scott  took  a  note  of 
Hogg's  address,  and  from  that  time  never  ceased 
to  take  a  warm  interest  in  his  fortunes.  He  cor- 
responded with  him,  and  becoming  curious  to  see 
the  poetical  shepherd,  made  another  visit  to 
Blackhouse,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  Laidlaw 
along  with  him  as  guide  to  Ettrick.  The  visit 
was   highly   agreeable.      The   sheriff's   bonhomie 
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and  lively  conversation  had  deeply  interested  his 
companion,  and  he  rode  by  his  side  in  a  sort  of 
ecstasy  as  they  journeyed  again  by  St.  Mary's 
Loch  and  the  green  hills  of  Dryhope,  which  rise 
beyond  the  winding  sheet  of  smooth  water.  It 
was  a  fine  summer  morning,  and  the  impressions 
of  the  day  and  the  scene  have  been  recorded  in 
imperishable  verse.*  Dryhope  Tower,  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  memory  of  Mary  Scott, 
the  "  Flower  of  Yarrow,"  made  the  travellers 
stop  for  a  brief  space  ;  and  Dhu  Linn,  (where 
Marjory,  the  wife  of  Percy  de  Cockburn,  sat. 
while  men  were  hanging  her  husband,)  with 
Ohnpelhope  and  other  scenes  and  ruins  famous  in 
boTder  tradition,  deeply  interested  Scott.  At  the 
w;;st  end  of  the  Loch  of  the  Lowes,  the  surround- 
ing mountains  close  in  in  the  face  of  the  traveller, 
apparently  preventing  all  farther  egress.  At  this 
spot,  as  Laidlaw  was  trying  to  find  a  safe  place 
where  they  might  cross  the  marsh  through  which 
the  infant  Yarrow  finds  its  way  to  the  loch,  Scott's 
servant,  an  English  boy,  rode  up,  and,  touching 
his  hat,  respectfully  inquired  with  much  interest 
"  where  the  people  got  their  necessaries?"  This 
unromantic  question,  and  the  naivete  of  the  lad's 
manner,  was  a  source  of  great  amusement  to  the 
sheriff.  The  day's  journey  was  a  favorite  theme 
with  Laidlaw.  First,  after  passing  the  spots  we 
have  described,  the  horsemen  crossed  the  ridge  of 
hills  that  separate  the  Yarrow  from  her  sister  stream. 
These  hills  are  high  and  green,  but  the  more 
lofty  parts  of  the  ridge  are  soft  and  boggy,  and 
they  had  often  to  pick  their  way  and  proceed  in 
single  file.  Then  they  followed  a  foot-track  on 
the  side  of  a  long  cleugh  or  hope,  and  at  last  de- 
scended towards  the  Ettrick,  where  they  had  in 
view  the  level  green  valley,  walled  in  by  high 
hills  of  dark  green,  with  here  and  there  gray 
crags,  the  church  and  the  old  place  of  Ettrick 
Hall  in  ruins,  embosomed  in  trees.  Scott  was 
somewhat  chafed  by  having  left  in  his  bedroom 
that  morning  his  watch — a  valuable  gold  repeater, 
presented  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage— and  to  Laidlaw's  ejaculations  of  delight  he 
sometimes  replied  quickly — "  A  savage  enough 
place — a  very  savage  place."  His  good  humor, 
however,  was  restored  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scenes  and  the  fine  clear  day,  and  he  broke  out 
with  snatches  of  song,  and  told  endless  anecdotes, 
either  new,  or  better  told  than  ever  they  were  be- 
fore. The  travellers  went  to  dine  at  Ramsey- 
cleugh,  where  they  were  sure  of  a  cordial  wel- 
come and  a  good  farmer's  dinner ;  and  Laidlaw 
sent  off  to  Blackhouse  for  the  sheriffs  watch, 
(which  he  received  next  morning,)  and  to  Ettrick 
house  for  Hogg,  that  he  might  come  and  spend 
the  evening  with  them.  The  Shepherd  (who  then 
retained  all  his  original  simplicity  of  character) 
came  to  tea,  and  he  brought  with  him  a  bundle  of 
manuscripts,  of  size  enough  at  least  to  show  his 
industry— all,  of  course,  ballads,  and  fragments  of 
ballads.  The  penmanship  was  executed  with 
more  care  than  Hogg  had  ever  bestowed  on  any- 
thing before.  Scott  was  surprised  and  pleased 
with  Hogg's  appearance,  and  with  the  hearty 
familiarity  with  which  Jamie,  as  he  was  called, 
was  received  by  Laidlaw  and  the  Messrs.  Bryden 
of  Ramsey-cleugh.  Hogg  was  no  less  gratified. 
"  The  sheriff  of  the  county  in  those  days,"  said 
Laidlaw,  "  was  regarded  by  the  class  to  whom 
Hogg  belonged  with  much  of  the  fear  and  respect 

*  Marmion — Introduction  to  Canto  II. 


that  their  forbears  had  looked  up  to  the  ancient 
hereditary  sheriffs,  who  had  the  power  of  pit  and 
gallows  in  their  hands ;  and  here  Jamie  found 
himself  all  at  once  not  only  the  chief  object  of  the 
sheriff's  notice  and  flattering  attention,  but  actu- 
ally seated  at  the  same  table  with  him."  Hogg's 
genius  was  sufficient  passport  to  the  best  society 
His  appearance  was  also  prepossessing.  His  clear, 
ruddy  cheek  and  sparkling  eye  spoke  of  health 
and  vivacity,  and  he  was  light  and  agile  in  his 
figure.  When  a  youth,  he  had  a  remarkably 
fine  head  of  long  curling  brown  hair,  which  he 
wore  coiled  up  under  his  bonnet ;  and  on  Sundays, 
when  he  entered  the  church  and  let  down  his 
locks,  the  lasses  (on  whom  Jamie  always  turned 
an  expressive  espiegle  glance)  looked  towards 
him  with  envy  and  admiration.  He  doubtless 
thought  of  himself  as  the  Gaelic  bard  did  of  Allan 
of  Muidart — 

And  when  to  old  Kilphedar's  church 

Came  troops  of  damsels  gay, 
Say,  came  they  there  for  Allan's  fame, 

Or  came  they  there  to  pray  1 

Mr.  Laidlaw  thus  speaks  of  the  evening  at 
Ramsey-cleugh  : — "  It  required  very  little  of  that 
tact  or  address  in  social  intercourse  for  which  Mr. 
Scott  was  afterwards  so  much  distinguished,  to 
put  himself  and  those  around  him  entirely  at  their 
ease.  In  truth,  I  never  afterwards  saw  him  at 
any  time  apparently  enjoy  company  so  much,  or 
exert  himself  so  greatly — or  probably  there  was 
no  effort  at  all — in  rendering  himself  actually  fas- 
cinating ;  nor  did  1  ever  again  spend  such  a  night 
of  merriment.  The  qualities  of  Hogg  came  out 
every  instant,  and  his  unaffected  simplicity  and 
fearless  frankness  both  surprised  and  charmed  the 
sheriff.  They  were  both  very  good  mimics  and 
story-tellers  born  and  bred  ;  and  when  Scott  took 
to  employ  his  dramatic  talent,  he  soon  found  he 
had  us  all  in  his  power ;  for  every  one  of  us  pos- 
sessed a  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  perhaps 
of  humor  of  all  kinds.  I  well  recollect  how  the 
tears  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  my  cousin  George 
Bryden  ;  and  although  his  brother  was  more 
quiet,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he,  too,  was  de- 
lighted. Hogg  and  I  were  unbounded  laughers 
when  the  occasion  was  good.  The  best  proof  of 
Jamie's  enjoyment  was,  that  he  never  sung  a  song 
that  blessed  night,  and  it  was  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  before  we  parted." 

Next  morning  Scott  and  Laidlaw  went,  accord- 
ing to  promise,  to  visit  Hogg.  The  appearance 
of  the  low  thatched  cottage  was  poor  enough,  but 
the  situation  is  fine,  and  the  opposite  mountains, 
from  the  grand  simplicity  of"  their  character,  may 
almost  be  termed  sublime.  The  Shepherd  and 
his  aged  mother — "  Old  Margaret  Laidlaw" — for 
she  generally  went  by  her  maiden  name — gave 
the  visitors  a  hearty  welcome.  James  had  sent 
for  a  bottle  of  wine,  of  which  each  had  to  take  a 
glass  ;  and  as  the  exhilarating  effects  of  the  pre- 
vious night  had  not  quite  departed,  he  insisted  that 
they  should  help  him  in  drinking  every  drop  in  the 
bottle.  Had  it  been  a  few  years  earlier  in  Scott's 
life,  and  before  he  was  sheriff  of  the  county,  the 
request  would  probably  have  been  complied  with  : 
but  on  this  occasion  the  bottle  was  set  aside. 
The  scene  was  curious  and  interesting.  "  Hogg 
may  be  a  great  poet,"  said  Scott,  "and,  like  Al- 
lan Ramsay,  come  to  be  the  founder  of  a  sort  of 
family."  Hogg's  familiarity  of  address,  mingled 
with   fits   of  deference  and  respect   towards   the 
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sheriff,  was  curiously  characteristic.  Many  years 
after  this,  we  recollect  a  gentleman  asking  Laid- 
law  about  an  amusing  anecdote  told  of  the  Shep- 
herd. Hogg  had  sagacity  enough  to  detect  the 
authorship  of  the  Waverley  novels  long  before  the 
secret  was  divulged,  and  had  the  volumes  as 
they  appeared  bound  and  lettered  on  the  back 
"Scott's  Novels."  His  friend  discovered  this 
one  day  when  visiting  Hogg  at  Altrive,  and  in  a 
dry,  humorous  tone  of  voice  remarked,  "Jamie, 
your  bookbinder  must  be  a  stupid  fellow  to  spell 
Scots  with  two  fs. "  Hogg  is  said  to  have  re- 
joined, "Ah,  Watty,  I  am  ower  auld  a  cat  to 
draw  that  strae  before."  Laidlaw  laughed  im- 
moderately at  the  story,  but  observed,  "Jamie 
never  came  lower  down  than  Walter.''''  "How 
do  you  account  for  it,  Mr.  Scott,"  said  Laidlaw 
on  one  occasion,  "  that  Hogg  and  Allan  Cunning- 
ham have  such  awfu'  trash  in  the  midst  of  very 
fine  and  splendid  passages?"  "  I  cannot  tell  you, 
Willie,"  said  Scott  with  a  laugh,  "  unless  it  be 
that,  like  the  laird  of  Rigg's  breakfast,  it  comes 
up  a'  together." 

From  Hogg's  cottage  the  party  proceeded  up 
Rankleburn  to  see  Buccleuch,  and  inspect  the  old 
chapel  and  mill.  They  found  nothing  at  the  kirk 
of  Buccleuch,  and  saw  only  the  foundation  of  the 
chapel.  Scott,  however,  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
being  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Light  Cavalry, 
and  Laidlaw  one  of  the  Selkirkshire  Yeomanry, 
they  sometimes  set  off  at  a  gallop — the  sheriff 
leading  as  in  a  mimic  charge,  and  shouting, 
"  Slaughtan  !  mienen  kinder  slaughtan  !"  Hogg 
trotted  up  behind,  marvelling  at  the  versatile 
powers  of  the  "wonderful  shirra."  They  all 
dined  together  with  a  "lady  of  the  glen,"  Mrs. 
Bryden,  Crosslee,  and  next  morning  Scott  re- 
turned to  Clovenford  Inn,  where  he  resided  till  he 
took  a  lease  of  the  house  of  Ashestiel. 

These  are  homely  details  in  the  life  of  a  great 
poet  and  genius,  yet  it  was  amidst  these  and  sim- 
ilar scenes  that  Scott  inhaled  inspiration,  and 
nursed  those  powers  which  afterwards  astonished 
the  world.  The  healthy  vigor  of  his  mind,  and 
his  clear  understanding,  grew  up  under  such 
training,  and  his  imagination  was  thence  quick- 
ened and  moulded.  Byron  studied  amidst  the 
classic  scenes  of  Greece  and  Italy — Southey  and 
Moore  in  their  libraries,  intent  on  varied  knowl- 
edge. All  the  "shadowy  tribes  of  mind"  were 
J\T.Cwn  to  the  metaphysical  Coleridge.  Words- 
worth wandered  dmOPS-  the  lakes  and  mountains 
of  Westmoreland,  brooding  over  his  poetical  and 
philosophical  theories,  from  which  his  better 
genius,  in  the  hour  of  composition,  often  extri- 
cated him.  Scott  was  in  all  things  the  simple, 
unaffected  worshipper  of  nature  and  of  Scotland. 
His  chivalrous  romances  sprung  from  his  national 
predilections  ;  for  the  warlike  deeds  of  the  border 
chiefs  first  fired  his  fancy,  and  directed  his  re- 
searches. In  these  mountain  excursions  he  im- 
bibed that  love  and  veneration  of  past  times  which 
colored  most  of  his  compositions ;  and  human 
sympathies  and  solemn  reflections  were  forced 
upon  him  by  his  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
the  hills,  and  the  simple  and  lonely  majesty  of 
the  scenes  that  he  visited.  These  early  impres- 
sions were  never  forgotten.  Nor  could  there  have 
been  a  better  nursery  for  a  romantic  and  national 
poet.  Scholastic  and  critical  studies  would  have 
polished  his  taste  and  refined  his  verse,  but  we 
might  have  wanted  the  strong  picturesque  vigor 
— the  simple  direct  energy  of  the  old  ballad  style 
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— the  truth,  nature,  and  observation  of  a  stirring 
life — all  that  characterizes  and  endears  old  Scot- 
land. Scott's  destiny  was  on  the  whole  preemi- 
nently happy ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  fate  of 
other  great  authors — of  Spenser  composing  amidst 
the  savage  turbulence  of  Ireland — of  Shakspeare 
following  a  profession  which  he  disliked — of  Mil- 
ton blind  and  in  danger — Dante  in  exile — and 
Tasso  and  Cervantes  in  prison — we  feel  how  im- 
measurably superior  was  the  lot  of  this  noble,  free- 
hearted Scotsman,  whose  genius  was  the  proudest 
inheritance  of  his  country.  "  Think  no  man  hap- 
py till  he  dies,"  said  the  sage.  Scott's  star  be- 
came dim,  but  there  was  only  a  short  period  of 
darkness,  and  he  never  "  bated  one  jot  of  heart  or 
hope,"  nor  lost  the  friendly  and  soothing  atten- 
tions of  those  he  loved.  The  world's  respect  and 
admiration  he  always  possessed. 

We  need  not  follow  in  further  detail  the  various 
wanderings  of  the  sheriff  and  his  friend.  They 
were  often  renewed  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
summers  and  autumns.  One  excursion  was  made 
to  the  wild  scenery  at  the  head  of  Moffat  water, 
where  there  is  a  striking  waterfall  and  a  fine  lake, 
Loch  Skene.  Scott's  personal  strength  and  agility 
surprised  most  of  his  associates  in  these  country 
rambles.  Laidlaw  thus  writes  of  the  expedition 
to  Moffat  dale  : — 

"  We  proceeded  with  difficulty  up  the  rocky 
chasm  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  waterfall.  The 
passage  which  the  stream  has  worn  by  cutting  the 
opposing  rocks  of  greywacke,  is  rough  and  dan- 
gerous. My  brother  George  and  I,  both  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  and  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
climbing,  had  difficulty  in  forcing  our  way,  and 
we  felt  for  Scott's  lameness.  This,  however,  was 
unnecessary.  He  said  he  could  not  perhaps  climb 
so  fast  as  we  did,  but  he  advised  us  to  go  on,  and 
leave  him.  This  we  did,  but  halted  on  a  project- 
ing point  before  we  descended  at  the  foot  of  the 
fall,  and  looking  back,  we  were  struck  at  seeing 
the  motions  of  the  sheriffs  dog,  Camp.  The  dog 
was  attending  anxiously  on  his  master  ;  and  when 
the  latter  came  to  a  difficult  part  of  the  rock, 
Camp  would  jump  down,  look  up  to  his  master's 
face,  then  spring  up,  lick  his  master's  hand  and 
cheek,  jump  down  again,  and  look  upwards,  as  if 
to  show  him  the  way,  and  encourage  him.  We 
were  greatly  intenosted  with  the  scene.  Mr.  Scott 
seemed  to  depend  much  on  his  hands  and  the 
great  strength  of  his  powerful  arms  ;  and  he  soon 
fought  his  way  over  all  obstacles,  and  joined  us  at 
the  foot  of  the  Greymare's  Tail,  the  name  of  the 
cataract." 

This  excursion,  like  most  of  the  others,  Scott 
described  in  his  introduction  to  Marmion.  He 
was  apt,  on  a  journey  among  the  hills,  especially 
if  the  district  was  new  to  him,  to  fall  at  times  into 
fits  of  silence,  revolving  in  his  mind,  and  perhaps 
throwing  into  language,  the  ideas  that  were  sug- 
gested at  the  moment  by  the  landscape  ;  and  henc? 
those  who  had  often  been  his  companions  knew 
the  origin  of  many  of  the  beautiful  passages  in  his 
future  works.  Of  this  Laidlaw  used  to  relate  one 
instance.  About  a  mile  down  Douglas-burn  a 
small  brook  falls  into  it  from  the  Whitehope  hills  ; 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  streams,  at  the  foot  of  a 
bank  celebrated  in  traditionary  story,  stood  the 
withered  remains  of  what  had  been  a  very  large 
old  hawthorn  tree,  that  had  often  gained  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young  men  at  Blackhouse.  Laidlaw 
on  one  occasion  pointed  out  to  the  sheriff  its  beau- 
tiful site  and  venerable  appearance,  and  asked  him 
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if  he  did  not  think  it  might  be  centuries  old,  and 
once  a  leading  object  in  the  landscape.  As  the 
district  had  been  famous  for  game  and  wild  ani- 
mals, he  said  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the 
red  deer  had  often  lain  under  the  shade  of  the  tree 
before  they  ascended  to  feed  on  the  open  hill-tops 
in  the  evening.  Scott  looked  on  the  tree  and  the 
green  hills,  but  said  nothing.  The  enthusiastic 
guide  repeated  his  admiration,  and  added,  that 
Whitehope-tree  was  famous  for  miles  around  ;  but 
still  Scott  was  silent.  The  subject  was  then 
dropt ;  "but  some  years  afterwards,"  said  Laid- 
law,  "  when  the  sheriff  read  to  me  his  manuscript 
of  Marmion,  I  found  that  Whitehope-tree  was  not 
forgotten,  and  that  he  had  felt  all  the  associations 
it  was  calculated  to  excite."  The  description  of 
the  thorn  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
canto  of  Marmion,  and  is  eminently  beautiful. 

We  may  here  notice  another  poetical  scene,  the 
"Bush  aboon  Traquair,"  celebrated  in  the  well- 
known  popular  song  by  Crawford.  Burns  says 
that  when  he  saw  the  old"  bush"  in  1787,  it  was 
composed  of  eight  or  nine  ragged  birches,  and  that 
the  Earl  of  Traquair  had  planted  a  clump  of  trees 
near  the  place,  which  he  called  "  The  New 
Bush."  Laidlaw  maintained  that  the  new  bush 
was  in  reality  the  old  bush  of  the  song.  One  of 
the  sons  of  Murray  of  Phillipshaugh  used  to  come 
over  often  on  foot,  and  meet  one  of  the  ladies  of 
Traquair  at  the  Cless,  a  green  hollow  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  that  overhangs  Traquair  house.  This 
was  the  scene  of  the  song.  The  straggling 
birches  that  Burns  saw  are  half  a  mile  up  the 
water,  the  remains  of  a  wooded  bog — out  of  sight 
of  Traquair  house,  to  be  sure,  but  far  out  of  the 
way  between  Hangingshaw,  on  the  Yarrow,  and 
'Traquair. 

One  morning  in  autumn  1804  was  vividly  im- 
pressed on  the  recollection  of  Laidlaw  ;  for  Scott 
then  recited  to  him  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Lay 
•  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  as  they  journeyed  together 
in  the  sheriff's  gig  up  Gala  Water.  The  wild, 
irregular  structure  of  the  poem,  the  description  of 
the  old  minstrel,  the  goblin  machinery,  the  ballads 
interspersed  throughout  the  tale,  and  the  exquisite 
forest  scenes,  (the  Paradise  of  Ettrick,)  all  en- 
tranced the  listener.  Now  and  then  Scott  would 
stop  to  tell  an  anecdote  of  the  country  they  were 
passing  through,  and  afterwards,  in  his  deep  serious 
voice,  resume  his  recitation  of  the  poem.  Laidlaw 
had,  the  night  before,  gone  to  Lasswade,  where  the 
sheriff  then  resided,  in  a  beautiful  cottage  on  the 
banks  of  the  Esk,  and  on  the  following  morning, 
after  breakfast,  they  went  up  to  the  Gala,  when 
Scott  poured  forth  what  truly  seemed  to  be  an 
i unpremeditated  lay.  They  returned  about  sunset, 
and  found  the  sheriff's  young  and  beautiful  wife 
looking  on  at  the  few  sbcarers  engaged  in  cutting 
down  their  crop  in  a  field  adjoining  the  cottage. 
Mrs.  Scott  seemed  to  Laidlaw  a"  lovely  and  inter- 
esting' creature,"  and  the  sheriff  met  her  with 
'undisguised  tenderness  and  affection.  These  were 
:  indeed  golden  days. 

The  subsequent  intercourse  of  Mr.  Laidlaw  with 
the  great  minstrel  may  be  traced  with  sufficient 
minuteness  in  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott.  After 
some  unsuccessful  speculations  and  considerable 
losses,  the  "  gentle  forester"  went  to  reside  per- 
manently at  Abbotsford.  He  planned,  carried  out 
or  assisted  in  the  rural  improvements — superin- 
tended the  planting  or  thinning  of  the  woods,  (an 
occupation  equally  dear  to  Sir  Walter,)  looked 
after  the  tenants  and  laborers — or,  when  the  day 


was  stormy  or  the  season  severe,  joined  the  "  ge- 
nius of  the  place"  in  his  antique  library  or  study, 
and  occasionally  wrote  to  his  dictation.  Latterly, 
when  the  evil  days  had  come  to  Abbotsford,  he 
was  a  constant  amanuensis  some  hours  every 
morning — the  anxious  novelist  looking  with  eager 
and  morbid  haste  towards  the  completion  of  his 
task,  and  watching  each  successive  leaf  as  it  was 
written  and  laid  on  the  pile  of  paper.  When  his 
mind  was  entire,  he  threw  off  his  images  and  con- 
ceptions with  careless  ease  and  facility.  "  I  never 
saw  him  much  elated  or  excited  in  composition," 
said  Laidlaw;  "but  one  morning  when  he  was 
out  of  doors  concocting  that  simple  but  humorous 
song,  Donald  Caird.  I  watched  him  limping 
along  at  good  five  miles  an  hour,  along  the  ridge 
or  sky-line  opposite  Kaeside,  and  when  he  came 
in,  he  recited  to  me  the  fruits  of  his  walk."  In 
dictating  any  part  of  his  novels,  he  seemed  not  to 
attend  to  the  expression,  but  to  the  continuity  of 
his  tale  or  dialogue.  He  had  obviously  arranged 
his  plot  and  incidents  for  the  day  ere  he  descended 
from  his  bedroom,  and  the  style  he  left  to  chance. 
His  memory  was  an  inexhaustible  repertory,  so 
that  Hogg,  in  his  moments  of  super-exaltaiion  and 
vanity,  used  to  say  that,  if  he  had  the  shirra's 
memory,  he  would  beat  him  as  a  poet ! 

According  to  Mr.  Laidlaw,  Scott  did  not  like  to 
speak  about  his  novels  after  they  were  published, 
but  was  fond  of  canvassing  the  merits  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  characters  while  he  was  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  the  story.  "  He  was  peculiarly 
anxious,"  says  Mr.  Laidlaw,  "  respecting  the 
success  of  Rebecca  in  Ivanhoe.  One  morning,  as 
we  were  walking  in  the  woods  after  our  forenoon's 
labor,  I  expressed  my  admiration  of  the  character, 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  he  broke  out  with — 
'  well,  I  think  I  shall  make  something  of  my 
Jewess.'  Latterly,  he  seemed  to  indulge  in  a 
retrospect  of  the  useful  effect  of  his  labors.  In 
one  of  these  serious  moods,  I  remarked  that  one 
circumstance  of  the  highest  interest  might  and 
ought  to  yield  him  very  great  satisfaction  ; 
namely,  that  his  narratives  were  the  best  of  all 
reading  for  young  people.  I  had  found  that  even 
his  friend  Miss  Edgeworth  had  not  such  power  in 
engaging  attention.  His  novels  had  the  power, 
beyond  any  other  writings,  of  arousing  the  better 
passions  and  finer  feelings,  and  the  moral  effect  of 
all  this,  I  added,  when  one  looks  forward  to 
several  generations — every  one  acting  upon  an- 
other— must  be  immense.  I  well  recollect  the 
place  where  we  were  walking  at  this  time — on 
the  road  reluming  from  the  hill  towards  Abbots- 
ford. Sir  Walter  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two, 
but  I  observed  his  eyes  filled  with  tears." 

Of  all  his  contemporaries  Scott  spoke  kindly  and 
warmly  :  he  seemed  to  be  entirely  free  from  lite- 
rary jealousy.  "  I  had  had  many  conversations 
with  him,"  Laidlow  remarks,  "  concerning  the 
life  and  poetry  of  Byron,  particularly  after  the 
date  of  a  visit  paid  to  Abbotsford  by  Lady  Byron. 
He  seemed  to  regret  very  much  that  Byron  and 
he  had  not  been  thrown  more  together.  He  felt 
the  influence  he  had  over  his  great  contemporary's 
mind,  and  said  there  was  so  much  in  it  that  was 
very  good  and  very  elevated,  that  anyone  whom  he 
much  liked  could,  as  he  thought,  have  withdrawn 
him  from  many  of  his  errors." 

The  following  note  by  Laidlaw  is  interesting 
both  on  account  of  the  fact  and  the  opinion  it  con- 
tains : — "I  have  more  than  once  (such  was  his 
modesty)  heard   Sir  Walter  assert  that,  had  hi» 
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father  left  him  an  estate  of  .£500  or  jC600  a-year, 
he  would  have  spent  his  time  in  miscellaneous 
reading,  not  writing.  This,  to  a  certain  extent, 
might  have  been  the  case  ;  and  had  he  purchased 
the  property  of  Broadmeadows,  in  Yarrow,  as  he 
at  one  time  was  very  anxious  to  do,  and  when  the 
neighboring  land  was  in  the  possession  of  inde- 
pendent proprietors,  the  effect  might  have  been 
the  same.  At  Abbotsford,  surrounded  by  little 
lairds,  most  of  them  ready  to  sell  their  lands  as  soon 
as  he  had  money  to  advance,  the  impulse  to  exertion 
was  incessant ;  for  the  desire  to  possess  and  to 
add  increased  with  every  new  acquisition,  until  it 
became  a  passion  of  no  small  power.  Then  came 
the  hope  to  be  a  large  landed  proprietor,  and  to 
found  a  family." 

"  The  correspondence  between  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Mr.  Laidlaw  was  chiefly  devoted  to  their  rural 
concerns.  When  the  poet  was  in  Edinburgh 
attending  to  his  offical  duties  as  clerk  of  session,  he 
sighed  for  Abbotsford  and  the  country,  and  took 
the  liveliest  interest  in  all  that  was  going  on  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  friend.  Passages  like 
the  following  remind  us  of  the  writings  of  Gilpin 
and  Price  on  forest  and  picturesque  scenery  : — 
"George  must  stick  in  a  few  wild  roses,  honey- 
suckles, and  sweet-briars,  in  suitable  places,  so 
as  to  produce  the  luxuriance  we  see  in  the  woods 
which  nature  plants  herself.  We  injure  the  effect: 
of  our  plantings,  so  far  as  beauty  is  concernedf 
very  much  by  neglecting  underwood."  "I  want 
to  know  how  you  are  forming  your  glades  of  hard- 
wood. To  try  to  make  them  come  handsomely  in 
contact  with  each  other,  which  you  can  only  do 
by  looking  at  a  distance  on  the  spot,  then  and 
there  shutting  your  eyes  as  you  have  done  when 
a  child  looking  at  the  fire,  and  forming  an  idea  of 
the  -same  landscape  with  glades  of  woodland  cross- 
ing it.  Get  out  of  your  ideas  about  expense.  It  is, 
after  all,  but  throwing  away  the  price  of  the 
planting.  If  I  were  to  buy  a  picture  worth  j£500, 
nobody  would  wonder  much.  Now,  if  I  choose  to 
lay  out  j£100  or  j£200  to  make  a  landscape  of 
my  estate  hereafter,  and  add  so  much  more  to  its 
value,  I  certainly  do  not  do  a  more  foolish  thing. 
I  mention  this,  that  you  may  not  feel  limited,  so 
much  as  you  might  in  other  cases,  by  the  exact 
attention  to  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  but  con- 
sider the  whole  on  a  liberal  scale.  We  are  too 
apt  to  consider  plantations  as  a  subject  of  the 
closest  economy,  whereas  beauty  and  taste  have 
even  a  marketable  value  after  the  effects  come  to 
be  visible.  Don't  dot  the  plantations  with  small 
patches  of  hard-wood,  and  always  consider  the  ul- 
timate effect." 

In  the  midst  of  his  business  details,  Scott's  pe- 
culiar humor  and  felicity  of  illustration  are  perpet- 
ually breaking  out.  His  relation  of  the  simplest 
occurrence  is  vivid  and  characteristic.  A  high 
wind  in  Edinburgh,  in  January,  1818,  he  thus 
notices: — "I  had  more  than  an  anxious  thought 
about  you  all  during  the  gale  of  wind.  The 
Gothic  pinnacles  were  blown  from  the  top  of 
Bishop  Sanford's  Episcopal  chapel  at  the  end  of 
Prince's  street,  and  broke  through  the  roof  and 
flooring,  doing  great  damage.  This  was  sticking 
the  horns  of  the  mitre  into  the  belly  of  the  church. 
The  devil  never  so  well  deserved  the  title  of 
Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  since  he  has  blown 
down  this  handsome  church,  and  left  the  ugly 
mass  of  new  building  standing  on  the  North 
Bridge." 

We  add  a  few  more  sentences  : — "  Political  pub- 


lications must  always  be  caricatures.  As  for  the 
mob  of  great  cities  whom  you  accuse  me  of  de- 
spising too  much,  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  err  on 
that  side.  They  are  the  very  riddlings  of  soci- 
ety, in  which  every  useful  cinder  is,  by  various 
processes,  withdrawn,  and  nothing  left  but  dust, 
ashes,  and  filth.  Mind,  I  mean  the  mob  of  cities, 
not  the  lowest  people  in  the  country,  who  often, 
and  indeed  usually,  have  both  character  and  intel- 
ligence." 

"  I  am  made  president  of  the  Royal  Society 
[1820],  so  I  would  have  you  in  future  respect  my 
opinion  in  the  matter  of  chuckle- stanes,  caterpillars, 
fulminating  powder,  and  all  such  wonderful  works 
of  nature.  I  feel  the  spirit  coming  on  me,  and 
never  pass  an  old  quarry  without  the  desire  to  rake 
it  like  a  cinder-sifter." 

Scott's  opinion  of  modern  Gothic  architecture  is 
thus  incidentally  announced.  When  in  London  in 
1821,  he  writes — "I  have  got  a  very  good  plan 
from  Atkinson  for  my  addition,  but  I  do  not  like 
the  outside,  which  is  modern  Gothic,  a  style  I 
hold  to  be  equally  false  and  foolish.  Blore  and  I 
have  been  at  work  to  Scottify  it,  by  turning  bat- 
tlements into  bartisans,  and  so  on.  I  think  we 
have  struck  out  a  picturesque,  appropriate,  and  en- 
tirely new  line  of  architecture." 

Abbotsford  must  certainly  be  considered  pictur- 
esque, but  it  is  a  somewhat  incongruous  pile,  and 
without  the  beautiful  garden-screen  in  front,  the 
general  effect  would  be  heavy.  Here  is  another 
scrap — 

"  Dear  Willie — I  am  glad  to  send  you  the 
Maga  [Blackwood's  Magazine],  which  continues  to 
be  clever.  I  hope  for  two  or  three  happy  days  on 
the  brae-sides  about  the  birthday  [4th  of  June]. 
Blackwood  has  been  assaulted  by  a  fellow  who 
came  from  Glasgow  on  purpose,  and  returned  sec- 
ond best.  The  bibliopole  is  like  the  little  French 
lawyer,  who  never  found  out  he  could  fight  till  he 
was  put  to  it,  and  was  then  for  cudgeling  all 
and  sundry.  You  never  saw  anything  so  whimsi- 
cal. *  *  I  think  often,  of  course,  about  my 
walks,  and  I  am  sickening  to  descend  into  the 
glen  at  the  little  waterfall  by  steps.  We  could 
cut  excellent  ones  out  where  the  quarry  has  been. 
It  is  the  only  way  we  shall  ever  make  what  Tom 
Purdie  calls  a  neat  job,  for  a  deep  descent  will  be 
ugly,  and  difficult  to  keep.  I  would  plant  betwixt 
the  stair  and  the  cascade,  so  as  to  hide  the  latter 
till  you  came  down  to  the  bottom." 

The  employment  of  the  people  about  Abbots- 
ford seems  to  have  engaged  much  of  Sir  Walter's 
attention,  and  on  such  subjects  his  views  were 
patriotic  and  enlightened.  In  a  letter  dated 
December,  1819,  he  says — "  Above  all,  I  would 
employ  the  people  in  draining  wherever  it  is 
necessary,  or  may  be  improved.  In  this  way 
many  hands  may  be  employed,  and  to  the  perma- 
nent advantage  of  the  property.  Why  not  drain 
the  sheep-walk  to  purpose?  As  it  is  my  intention 
to  buy  no  books,  and  avoid  all  avoidable  expenses, 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  spare  jGIOO  or  so  extraordi- 
nary for  my  neighbors.  I  should  be  sorry  that  any 
of  them  thought  I  did  this  from  either  doubting 
them  or  fearing  them.  I  have  always  consulted 
their  interest  in  gratifying  my  own  humor,  and  if 
they  cc  uld  find  many  a  wiser  master,  they  would 
scarce  find  any  one  more  for  their  purpose." 

The  same  year  (which  was  a  period  of  some 
excitement  and  discontent)  he  writes  again  to 
Laidlaw — "  I  am  glad  you  have  got  some  provis- 
ion for  the  poor.     They  are  the   minors  of  the 
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state,  and  especially  to  be  looked  after;  and  I 
believe  the  best  way  to  prevent  discontent  is  to 
keep  their  minds  moderately  easy  as  to  their  own 
provision.  The  sensible  part  of  them  may  proba- 
bly have  judgment  enough  to  see  that  they  could 
get  nothing  much  better  for  their  class  in  general 
by  an  appeal  to  force,  by  which,  indeed,  if  suc- 
cessful, ambitious  individuals  might  rise  to  dis- 
tinction, but  which  would,  after  much  misery, 
leave  the  body  of  the  people  just  where  it  found 
them,  or  rather  much  worse." 

This  considerate  benevolence  and  liberality 
produced  the  expected  reward.  The  laboring 
classes  on  the  estate  of  Abbotsford  and  its  neigh- 
borhood were  strongly  attached  to  their  illustrious 
master.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  excitement 
of  the  Reform  Bill  penetrated  even  the  most  re- 
mote and  quiet  districts,  Scott's  popularity  ap- 
peared to  be  partially  shaded  ;  but  it  was  only  a 
momentary  cloud,  and  it  occurred  chiefly  with  the 
town  population,  not  with  the  rural  classes.  In 
March,  1831,  he  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
freeholders  of  Roxburgh,  held  at  Jedburgh,  to  pass 
resolutions  against  the  Reform  Bill.  He  was 
dragged  to  the  meeting  by  the  young  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  and  Mr.  Henry  Scott  of  Harden,  con- 
trary to  his  prior  resolution,  and  his  promise  to 
Miss  Scott ;  for  his  health  was  then  much  shat- 
tered. "  He  made  a  confused  imaginative  speech," 
says  Laidlaw,  "  which  was  full  of  evil  forebodings 
and  mistaken  views.  The  people  who  were  au- 
ditors, in  proportion  to  their  love  and  reverence 
for  him,  felt  disappointed  and  sore,  and,  like  him- 
self, were  carried  away  by  their  temporary  cha- 
grin, to  the  great  regret  of  the  country  around. 
The  same  people,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  when 
Mr.  Oliver,  the  sheriff  of  Roxburgh,  was  foolishly 
swearing  in  constables  at  Melrose,  said  boldly, 
they  need  not  bring  them  to  fight  against  reform, 
for  they  would  fight  for  it,  but  if  any  one  meddled 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  they  would  fight  for  him." 

On  all  such  subjects  Scott  and  Laidlaw  had 
frequent  arguments,  for  the  latter,  as  Lockhart 
says,  was  always  a  stout  whig.  Sir  Walter  ac- 
knowledged to  Hogg  that  he  never  found  a  mind 
so  inexhaustible  as  Laidlaw's,  for  he  had  always 
something  new  lo  communicate,  either  in  the 
way  of  speculation,  information,  or  experiment. 

The  great  crash  in  1825-26,  which  involved  the 
pecuniary  ruin  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  led  to  the 
breaking  up  of  his  establishment,  and  the  derange- 
ment of  all  his  plans.  He  announces  the  stun- 
ning event  in  an  affecting  letter  to  Mr.  Laidlaw, 
from  which  we  extract  a  few  passages  : — "  For 
you,  my  dear  friend,  we  must  part — that  is,  as 
laird  and  factor — and  it  rejoices  me  to  think  that 
your  patience  and  endurance,  which  set  me  so 
good  an  example,  are  like  to  bring  round  better 
days.  You  never  flattered  my  prosperity,  and  in 
my  adversity,  it  is  not  the  least  painful  considera- 
tion that  I  cannot  any  longer  be  useful  to  you. 
But  Kaeside,  I  hope,  will  still  be  your  residence, 
and  I  will  have  the  advantage  of  your  company 
and  advice,  and  probably  your  services  as  amanu- 
ensis. Observe,  I  am  not  in  indigence,  though  no 
longer  in  affluence,  and  if  I  am  to  exert  myself  in 
the  common  behalf,  I  must  have  honorable  and 
easy  means  of  life,  although  it  will  be  my  inclina- 
tion to  observe  the  most  strict  privacy,  the  better 
to  save  expense,  and  also  time.  Lady  Scott's 
spirits  were  affected  at  first,  but  she  is  getting 
better.  For  myself,  I  feel  like  the  Eildon  Hills — 
quite  firm,  though  a  little  cloudy.     I  do  not  dislike 


the  path  ivhich  lies  before  me.  I  have  seen  all  that 
society  can  show,  and  enjoyed  all  that  wealth  can 
give  me,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  much  is  vanity,  if 
not  vexation  of  spirit.  What  can  I  say  more  ! 
except  that  I  will  write  to  you  the  instant  I  know 
what  is  to  be  done.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  I  am  arranging  my  affairs,  and 
mean  to  economize  a  good  deal,  and  that  I  will 
pay  every  man  his  due." 

The  following  brief  and  pleasant  note,  without 
date,  must  be  referred  to  1827,  as  it  was  in  June  of 
that  year  that  the  Life  of  Napoleon  was  published  : 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  Laidlaw — I  would  be  happy 
if  you  would  come  down  at  kail-lime  to-day.  Na- 
poleon (6000  copies)  is  sold  for  £11,000!!! 
Yours  truly,  W.  S." 

11  Sunday." 

Mr.  Laidlaw  at  length  removed  from  Kaeside, 
and  Scott  felt  sorely  the  want  of  his  habitual  coun- 
sel and  society.  Under  the  date  of  August,  1827, 
he  writes  in  the  following  affectionate  strain  : — 
"  Your  leaving  Kaeside  makes  a  most  melancholy 
blank  to  us.  You,  Mrs.  Laidlaw,  and  the  bairns, 
were  objects  we  met  with  so  much  pleasure,  that 
it  is  painful  to  think  of  strangers  being  there. 
But  they  do  not  deserve  good  weather  who  cannot 
endure  the  bad,  and  so  I  would  "  set  a  stout  heart 
to  a  stey  [steep]  brae  :"  yet  I  think  the  loss  of  our 
walks,  plans,  discussions,  and  debates,  does  net 
make  the  least  privation  that  I  experience  from 
the  loss  of  world's  gear.  But  sursum  corda,  and 
we  shall  have  many  happy  days  yet,  and  spend 
some  of  them  together.  I  expect  Walter  and 
Jane,  and  then  our  long-separated  family  will  be 
all  together  in  peace  and  happiness.  I  hope  Mrs. 
Laidlaw  and  you  will  come  down  and  spend  a  few 
days  with  us,  and  revisit  your  old  haunts.  I  miss 
you  terribly  at  this  moment,  being  engaged  in 
writing  a  planting  article  for  the  Quarterly,  and 
not  having  patience  to  make  some  necessary  cal- 
culations." 

Mr.  Laidlaw  has  written  on  the  back  of  the 
communication — "  This  letter  lies  in  the  drawer 
in  which  the  unfinished  manuscript  of  Waverley 
was  found,  amongst  fishing-tackle,  &c,  which  yet 
remain.  I  got  the  desk  as  a  present  from  Sir 
Walter." 

In  1830,  a  reunion  took  place.  Mr.  Laidlaw 
took  up  his  abode  again  at  Kaeside,  and  remained 
in  daily  intercourse  with  Sir  Walter  till  the  time 
of  his  death.  The  record  of  those  sad  and  pain- 
ful days  in  Lockhart's  Life  is  deeply  interesting. 
Never  was  there  a  more  affecting  narrative  ;  nor 
could  there  be  a  more  instructive  or  ennobling  ex- 
ample than  Scott  presented  in  his  period  of  suffer- 
ing and  adversity.  We  will  not  attempt  to  lift 
the  curtain  again  on  this  tragic  scene,  which  sad- 
dened all  Europe. 

A  trouble,  not  of  clouds,  or  weeping  rain, 
Nor  of  the  setting  sun's  pathetic  light 
Engendered,  hangs  o'e^Eildon's  triple  height! 
Sj\       — Wordsworth. 

Mr.  Laidlaw  cherished  whh  religious  care  all 
his  memorials  of  Abbotsford,\\vhere,  indeed,  his 
heart  may  be  said  to  have  remained  till  its  last 
pulsation.  The  desk  in  which  the  first  manuscript 
of  Waverley  was  deposited  [seethe  introduction  to 
the  novel]  stood  in  his  room  ;  the  works  inscribed 
and  presented  by  the  author  were  carefully  ranged 
on  his  shelves ;  the  letters  he  had  received  from 
him  were  treasured  up ;  the  pens  with  which 
Ivanhoe  was  written  were  laid  past,  and  kept  as  a 
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sacred  thing ;  but,  above  all,  he  valued  a  brooch 
which  was  round  the  neck  of  Scott  when  he  died. 
This  ornament  had  been  presented  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  by  his  son,  the  present  Sir  Walter,  and  his 
wife,  (inscribed  "  from  Walter  and  Jane,")  on  the 
day  of  their  marriage,  and  it  contained  some  of 
the  hair  of  each.  When  the  grave  had  closed 
over  the  illustrious  minstrel,  his  children  gave  the 
invaluable  jewel  to  their  own  and  their  father's 
friend,  accompanying  the  gift  with  some  of  the 
hair  of  Scott,  which  was  also  placed  in  the 
brooch — the  white  locks  of  age  with  the  dark 
tresses  of  youth.  Mr.  Laidlaw  wore  the  brooch 
while  a  trace  of  sensibility  remained,  and  it  has 
descended  to  another  generation — one  of  the  most 
precious  of  the  personal  reliquia  of  a  splendid  but 
melancholy  friendship. 


ADDITIONAL  DEACONS  AND  LAY  LEADERS. 

Lord  Sandon,  Sir  R.  Inglis,  and  Mr.  Kingscote, 
as  the  representatives  of  a  numerous  body  of  peti- 
tioners, have  addressed  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, urging  that  a  large  addition  be  made  to  the 
third  order  of  the  clergy,  deacons,  to  meet  the 
growth  of  population  and  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  age  ;  and  that  for  the  same  object  his  grace 
would  sanction  and  encourage  "  the  employment 
of  a  class  of  laymen,  who,  without  altogether 
abandoning  their  worldly  callings,  might  be  set 
apart,  under  Episcopal  authority,  to  act  as  visitors 
of  the  sick,  scripture  readers,  catechists,  and  the 
like,  in  parishes  where  their  introduction  should 
be  approved  of  by  the  parochial  clergy." 

The  petitioners  further  press  on  his  grace's 
notice  that  the  system  of  scripture  readers,  under 
clerical  superintendence,  has  already  been  adopted 
in  some  populous  parishes  with  great  success,  and 
might  be  generally  extended  with  the  best  results. 
The  following  is  his  grace's  answer,  addressed  to 
Lord  Sandon  : — 

"  My  dear  Lord — I  have  submitted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  such  bishops  as  could  be  conveniently 
assembled  in  town  the  memorial  which  was  pre- 
sented to  me  in  January  last  by  your  lordship,  Sir 
•Robert  Inglis,  and  Mr.  Kingscote,  suggesting  the 
expediency  of  meeting  the  great  and  immediate 
wants  of  the  church — 1st,  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  deacons  ;  2d,  by  sanctioning  (he  syste- 
matic employment  of  a  class  of  laymen,  who, 
without  altogether  abandoning  their  worldly  call- 
ings, might  assist  the  clergy  in  the  discharge  of 
all  such  affairs  as  are  not  restricted  by  the  church 
to  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry. 

"  It  is,  I  trust,  needless  to  say  that  these  propo- 
sals have  been  considered  by  us  with  the  attention 
which  is  due,  as  well  to  the  vast  importance  of  the 
subject  as  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  very 
numerous  and  highly  respectable  body  of  laymen 
who,  by  affixing  their  signatures  to  this  memorial, 
have  testified  their  attachment  to  the  church,  and 
their  concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  multi- 
tudes, who  are  now  in  a  great  measure  prevented 
by  circumstances  from  benefiting  by  its  teaching 
and  ordinances.  In  respect  to  the  desirableness 
of  adding  to  the  number  of  the  clergy,  and  adopt- 
ing other  safe  and  legitimate  methods  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  church  in  populous  towns  and 
districts,  there  is  not,  nor,  indeed,  could  there  be, 
any  difference  of  opinion  amongst  us.  As  regards 
the  mode  of  proceeding  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  beneficial  objects  which  the  memorialists  have 


in  view,  I  have  been  requested  to  communicate  to 
them  the  following  observations,  the  result  of.  our 
joint  considerations  : — 

"1.  No  considerable  addition  can  be  made 
to  the  existing  number  of  clergymen  without  ad- 
ditional funds  for  their  support. 

"2.  The  salary  required  for  curates  at  present 
is  not  greater  than  must  be  paid  to  deacons  under 
the  proposed  scheme. 

"  The  funds,  therefore,  which  must  be  raised 
for  the  new  class  of  deacons  would  suffice  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  equal  number  of  additional  cu- 
rates, and,  if  the  funds  of  the  existing  societies 
for  maintaining  additional  curates  were  so  enlarged 
as  to  furnish  the  means  of  supporting  a  larger 
number  than  are  now  employed,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  bishops  would  interpose  any  unnecessary 
obstacle  to  the  admission  into  the  ministry  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  to  supply  the  wants 
of  their  respective  dioceses,  although  every  bishop 
must  be  allowed  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  meas- 
ures proper  to  be  taken  for  supplying  the  wants  of 
his  own  diocese  by  the  ordination  of  as  many  per- 
sons as  may  be  required,  in  conformity  with  the 
canons  of  the  church  :  it  does  not  appear  to  be  ex- 
pedient to  lay  down  any  general  rule  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  might  control  the  bishops  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  discretion,  or  diminish  the  securities 
which  now  exist  for  the  due  preparation  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry. 

"  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  lay  scrip- 
ture readers,  it  is  thought  that  the  question  may 
be  most  properly  left  to  the  bishop  of  each  diocese 
to  encourage  or  sanction  such  provision,  if  he 
should  think  fit,  in  those  parishes  the  incumbents 
of  which  may  be  desirous  of  availing  themselves 
of  such  assistance. 

"  I  remain,  your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

11  To  Viscout  Sandon.  M  W.  Cantuar. 

"  Lambeth,  July." 


Irish  Antiquities. — "As  I  was  passing  a  place 
called  Lavey  Strand,  on  the  road  from  Cavan  to 
Dublin,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  June,  "I  observed  the  bottom  of  an 
ancient  canoe  lying  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  close  to 
the  road.  I  immediately  went  to  examine  it,  and 
heard  that  it  had  been  raised  about  a  year  ago  from 
the  bottom  of  the  lake.  When  discovered,  there  was 
a  gunwale  above  a  foot  in  height  along  the  sides, 
which,  when  I  saw  it,  was  almost  entirely  brokeu 
away.  It  was  of  very  rude  manufacture,  hollowed 
out  of  the  stem  of  an  oak  tree.  The  dimensions  are 
gigantic.  The  bottom  is  four  feet  three  inches 
across  at  one  end,  and  about  three  feet  at  the  other; 
the  length  is  forty  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  tree 
could  not  possibly  have  been  less  then  seven  feet 
and  a  half  at  the  root,  and  at  least  five  and  a  half 
at  the  height  of  forty  feet.  This  would  allow  only  a 
very  moderate  bulge  for  the  canoe.  What  could 
have  been  the  use  of  so  large  a  canoe,  made  with 
great  toil,  on  so  small  a  piece  of  water,  (not  contain- 
ing 200  acres.)  I  cannot  conjecture.  There  are  two 
islands  in  the  lake,  which  were  found  to  be  artifi- 
cial when  the  proprietor  -was  planting  them  about 
ten  years  ago.  The  earth  is  supported  by  a  frame- 
work of  enormous  oak  beams,  mortised  into  each 
other,  and  this  is  supported  on  piles  driven  into  the 
lake  bottom.  Some  brass  Celtic  hatchets,  ring 
money,  and  four  brass  swords,  were  found  above  the 
frame-work ;  and  there  is  another  canoe  of  smaller 
dimensions  lying  partly  exposed  and  partly  in  the 
mud,  near  where  the  large  one  was  found.  The 
modern  oak  of  this  part  of  Ireland  is  not  at  all  re- 
markable for  its  size." 
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From  the  Spectator. 
POSITION    OF    PARTIES  AT  THE    CLOSE   OF  THE 
SESSION    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

All  parties  exhibit  signs  of  being  weakened — 
more  by  some  inherent  decay  than  by  the  strength 
of  opponents.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  no 
single  party  has  fully  kept  pace  with  public  opin- 
ion ;  which,  again,  is  itself  unsettled  and  distracted 
by  different  objects.  The  result  upon  the  several 
parties  and  sections  is,  that  none  dares  to  appeal 
to  the  power  whence  it  must  after  all  derive  real 
sustenance,  but  strives  to  rub  on  by  keeping  up  a 
semblance  of  intelligence  with  the  public  and  a 
boast  of  strength  which  it  dares  not  bring  to  a  full 
test  by  bold  and  decisive  deeds,  lest  the  deeds 
should  be  disavowed.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
decree  to  which  each  party  is  in  discredit. 

The  most  so,  perhaps,  is  the  old  ultra-tory 
party  ;  whose  prejudices  have  gone  out  of  fashion, 
whose  tricks  of  government  have  failed,  whose 
battered  arguments  no  one  has  remembered  to 
patch  up  with  new  piecings.  Of  this  party,  the 
pietists  who  swear  by  church  and  state  are  reduc- 
ed to  a  band  of  gentlemen  so  few  in  number  as  to 
throw  an  air  of  ridicule  on  their  devoted  resistance 
to  every  relaxation  in  the  ancient  code  of  intoler- 
ance ;  ridicule  being  the  most  dangerous  of  all  in- 
fluences for  political  parties  to  encounter.  The 
agricultural  protectionists  are  nearly  in  the  same 
predicament ;  and  when  Mr.  Miles  or  Mr.  Bankes 
made  a  peremptory  demand  that  their  interests 
should  be  "  considered,"  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority against  them  showed  how  little  consideration 
survives  for  the  "  kill-their-own-mutton  country 
gentlemen,",  who  have  forgotten  to  read  up  their 
political  economy,  and  to  disguise  their  exclusive 
projects  in  free  trade  "  principles." 

The  whigs  began  the  session,  in  the  person  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  by  cavilling,  with  glances  at 
the  whig  budget  of  1841,  otherwise  forgotten  ; 
they  end  the  session,  still  in  Lord  John,  by  cavil- 
ling :  the  whole  burden  of  their  song  is,  that  if 
ministers  are  praised  for  doing  something,  the 
whigs  could  have  done  it  better.  It  was  obvious 
that  they  began  the  session  without  a  plan  or  a 
policy  ;  they  went  on  without  either  ;  they  finish 
without  either,  except  that  some  notions  dawn 
upon  them  simply  of  outdoing  the  tories.  Thus, 
while  Lord  John,  in  his  retrospect  of  the  session, 
sneers  at  Sir  Robert  Peel  because  his  principles 
of"  protection"  have  grown  "  fine  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less,"  his  own  "fixed  duty"  has  grown 
equally  evanescent :  he  now  talks  of  it  in  the  ab- 
stract, without  naming  any  sum,  so  that  it  has 
dwindled  from  85.  to  Os.  ;  while  he  is  evidently 
drifting  towards  Mr.  Villiers'  position  of  total 
repeal. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  been  the  other  active  whig  ; 
and  he  has  made  many  nibbles  at  the  right  of 
search,  the  new  convention  with  France,  and  other 
foreign  matters — without  result.  But  the  vis- 
count's manner  has  been  very  strange :  in  his 
efforts  to  damage  this  administration,  he  has  not 
scrupled  to  make  assertions,  respecting  the  de- 
fenceless state  of  the  country,  which  are  atrocious 
if  false,  most  rash  and  culpable  if  true.  So  reck- 
less a  talker  cannot  expect  a  return  to  office  with 
its  responsibilities  :  he  speaks  like  a  desperate 
man,  hopeless  of  ever  regaining  power,  and  con- 
scious of  some  special  exclusion  ;  nay,  it  might 
almost  be  supposed  that  he  felt  a  spite  against  the 
country  for  neglecting  him  and  his  pretensions, 


and  wished  to  injure  it  in  the  struggle  to  maintain 
its  station  in  the  world.  The  French  journalists 
read  his  allegations  somewhat  after  that  fashion  ; 
and  the  Presse  says  that  he  has  "  established  the 
fact  that  France  may  grapple  with  her  ancient 
rival  on  her  own  soil."     He  has  courted  invasion  ! 

To  these  mouthpieces  of  faction,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's speech,  delivered  this  week  in  Fishmon- 
gers Hall  instead  of  Parliament,  is  a  severe  rebuke, 
with  its  calm  and  impartial  glance  at  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  practical  measures. 

The  great  whig  deed  of  ihe  session  was  the 
motion  of  Lord  John  Russell's  resolutions;  which 
purported  to  be  about  the  state  of  the  working 
classes,  but  really  were  about  the  merits  of  the 
whig  as  compared  with  the  conservative  ministers. 
There  was  no  popular  response  to  the  claptrap  : 
the  hurrah  was  confined  to  a  few  whig  journals. 
The  ungrateful  people  were  quietly  w'orking  for 
themselves,  negotiating  with  their  employers  for  a 
practical  shortening  of  time  without  parliamentary 
intervention,  and  for  higher  wages;  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  last  good  harvest  and  prosperity — better 
coadjutors  than  any  statesmen  of  them  all — they 
succeeded.  For  all  the  whigs  did,  the  people 
might  have  remained  where  they  were  in  1841  ; 
not  a  very  desirable  situation. 

The  free-traders  have  done  nothing  very  strik- 
ing. Mr.  Cobden  made  a  good  move,  for  inquiry 
into  the  operation  of  protection  on  farmers ;  Mr. 
Ward  made  his  annual  demand  for  inquiry  into  the 
"  special  burdens"  on  land  ;  Mr.  Villiers,  for  total 
abolition  of  the  corn-laws  :  some  excellent  speeches 
were  delivered,  and  on  the  whole  no  ground  was 
lost ;  but  the  good  harvest  and  the  ease  of  pros- 
perity were  against  any  effective  action  on  ihe 
corn-laws  in  parliament.  The  best  advance  was 
made  by  the  pleasant  holyday-rnaking  style  of 
practical  disquisition  out  of  doors,  in  the  free  trade 
bazaar,  and  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  quiet,  cautious 
process  of  undermining  "  protection"  with  quasi 
protectionist  admissions  and  sweeping  inroads  on 
the  outposts — the  lesser  duties  in  the  tariff. 

The  Irish  members  have  found  how  much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  Ireland,  how  little  obtained 
by  themselves.  If  they  have  attracted  more  notice 
in  Conciliation  Hall,  and  have  done  their  work 
more  effectually  there,  the  reason  is  not  altogether 
that  the  manoeuvre  was  the  most  skilful,  but  part- 
ly, it  may  be  inferred,  because  many  of  them  are 
best  adapted  for  shining  in  the  provincial  and  un- 
licensed assembly.  If  they  had  known  their  op- 
portunity better,  they  would  have  seen  that,  how- 
ever agitation  in  Ireland  might  have  extorted  some 
of  these  late  concessions,  the  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment to  urge  the  practical  results  and  improve  the 
details  would  have  furthered  the  real  interests  of 
Ireland.  Perhaps,  however,  it  might  not  have 
furthered  the  immediate  interests  of  Irish  members 
— traders  on  their  country's  wrongs. 

One  other  party  ought  not  to  be  forgotten — Lord 
Brougham  ;  copious  in  his  legislation,  universal 
in  his  activity,  terrible  in  his  hostile  vigilance  over 
railways.  The  House  of  Peers  is  said  to  have 
dwindled  down  to  be  ihe  House  of  Lords  Lynd- 
hurst,  Brougham,  and  Campbell ;  and  as  he  is  the 
most  active  partner — acting  for  both  sides,  against 
both  sides,  and  by  himself — it  is  really  little  more, 
as  a  substantive  body,  than  the  House  of  Brough- 
am. The  three  estates  now  are  Queen,  Brougham, 
and  Commons. 

Amid  all  this  inertness  of  large  public  elements, 
all  this  conflict  of  party  and  sectional  interests,  the 
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position  of  ministers  has  been  seriously  affected. 
Its  personnel  has  been  altered.  Lord  Eliot  had 
left  it  just  before  the  session  opened  ;  so  did  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  a  punctilio ;  Lord  Stanley  was 
transferred  to  the  upper  house,  as  if  wanted  there 
and  not  wanted  in  the  commons  ;  there  was  some 
shifting  among  the  Freemantles,  the  Sidney  Her- 
berts, and  others  of  the  second  and  lower  ranks  ; 
•  and  some  of  the  subordinates  have  resigned  in  dis- 
grace. In  the  person  of  leading  members  the 
cabinet  has  incurred  discredit.  Sir  James  Graham 
obstinately  dabbled  in  scandal,  in  the  affair  of  Mr. 
Mazzini.  Lord  Aberdeen  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
in  the  awkward  affair  of  the  brothers  Bandiera, 
and,  more  recently,  in  the  different  kind  of  dis- 
agreeable work,  the  task  of  rebuffing  Spain's  ad- 
vances towards  free  trade  with  diplomatic  techni- 
calities. Lord  Stanley  has  exhibited  himself  as  a 
greatly  deteriorated  speaker  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  as  an  incompetent  statesman  in  his  own  de- 
partment. The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  become 
a  mere  utterer  of  remarks,  often  judicious,  some- 
times otherwise.  But,  after  all,  the  government 
is  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  his  position  determines  its 
whereabout. 

Peel  has  both  gained  and  lost  strength.     By  the 
^    mere  perseverance  of  his  policy,  he  has  gained  ad- 
•Viherents  among  those  who  opposed  him  :  the  slow 
"  '  thinkers  of  the  middle-classes  have  begun  to  un- 
derstand  him,  and,  having  come  round   to  agree 
_^*\j  with  those  who  counted  him  the  best  man  to  be 
S^\    had  under  the  circumstances,  are  now  disposed  to 
Ok  regard  him  as  the  best  man  possible — a  final  states- 
^     Aman,  not  to  be  questioned,  whose  bit-by-bit  policy 
\»     realizes  the  slow  natural  progress  of  ages  ;  and 
*     profane  zealots  in  the  new  faitli  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  adopt  the  cry  of  "Peel  and  Providence." 
On  the  other  hand,  his  liberalized  career  is  viewed 
by  a  considerable  portion  of  his  original  party  ad- 
herents with  increasing  disgust ;  and  he  has  had 
need  of  all  the  prestige  attaching  to  his  personal 
influence    and   ability  in    order    to   maintain    his 
ground.     Yet,  in  the  wish,  to  stave  off  some  good 
projects    not    included    in    his   own    programme, 
though  strictly  suited  to  it,  he  has  consented  to 
use  for  the  occasion  pretexts  of  so  low  a  standard 
as  to  reflect  a  damaging  discredit  on  the  utterer. 
Of  that   kind  were   the   paltry   arguments   with 
which,  after  advocating  the  absence  of  sectarian 
distinctions  in  Ireland,  he  resisted  Mr.  Rutherford 
in  abolishing  religious  tests  in  Scotland.      The 
pretexts  for  opposing  Mr.  Hutt's  demand  to  admit 
corn  from  Australia  on  the  same  terms  as  from 
Canada,  were  of  a  still  baser  metal — the  dread  of 
competition  from  foreign  corn  imported  into  Can- 
ada, and  thence  into  this  country  by  a  second  voy- 
age across  the  ocean  !     These  are  not  trifles,  but 
grievous  disparagements  to  the  minister's  repute 
for  ability ;  not  merely  inconsistencies,  but  niaise- 
ries ;  not  merely  violations  of  principle,  but  viola- 
tions of  the  principle  of  his  hold  on  office — the 
practical    common    sense   recognized    by  all    the 
world.     Sir  Robert  Peel  is  maintained  in  office  by 
the  general  belief  that  he  is  the  statesman  aptest 
to  learn  what  it  is  that  all  men  of  the  world  are 
agreed,  at  any  one  moment,  must  now  be  done, 
and  ready  to  act  on  that  knowledge  :  and  when  he 
borrows  pretexts  which  are  puerile  and  silly,  he 
points  out  flaws  in  his  own  lease  of  power. 

Perhaps  the  session  has  developed  a  yet  more 
serious  defect  in  his  capacity  as  a  statesman — the 


want  of  power  over  his  colleagues.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  has  in  any  eminent  degree  the 
faculty  of  estimating  the  import  and  value  of  an 
individual  as  a  colleague.  There  is  a  glaring 
lack  of  mark  and  ability  in  some  of  the  second 
officers  in  most  important  departments.  Even  in 
the  higher  offices,  he  shows  a  want  of  tact  in  se- 
lecting, subduing,  and  commanding  men.  Symp- 
toms of  disagreement  among  the  members  of  his 
cabinet  peep  out  too  often.  He  himself  exhibits 
aspirations  utterly  at  variance  with  those  of  his 
lieutenant  in  no  less  important  a  post  than  the 
secretaryship  of  state  for  the  colonies ;  yet  he 
seems  unable  to  command  fulfilment  of  his  own 
purpose.  When  Lord  Stanley  was  hurrying  New 
Zealand  to  ruin  and  his  administration  to  irretriev- 
able disgrace,  the  premier  should  peremptorily 
have  arrested  his  errant  colleague :  he  should 
have  said,  "  This  is  an  unstatesmanlike  position — 
you  must  retreat  from  it,  or  withdraw  from  the 
cabinet;"  and  should  thus  have  enforced  his  own 
wiser  view.  But  no  ;  Lord  Stanley  was  left  alone 
in  his  wrongheadedness,  till  he  got  committed  and 
identified  with  a  course  of  error,  and  the  mischief 
became  irreparable.  Even  if  the  premier  deems 
it  a  point  of  honor  to  uphold  his  colleagues  at  all 
risks,  his  utter  abstinence  from  timely  intervention 
in  each  department  is  not  friendly  to  them  ;  he 
suffers  them  to  drag  upon  themselves  disgraces 
from  which  he  might  save  them,  while  serving 
public  interests.  Perhaps  it  was,  in  the  particular 
instance,  thought  that  indulgence  was  due  to  the 
steward  of  Goodwood  Races,  for  relinquishing,  as 
Sir  Robert  said  not  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
"  the  pleasures  of  youth" — something  to  the 
Derby  branch  of  the  house  of  Stanley,  which  lent 
its  quasi-regal  and  traditional  influence  to  grace 
the  cabinet :  but  the  premier  might  have  been  a3 
independent  of  such  support  as  he  was  of  the 
ducal  countenance  of  Buckingham  or  Richmond. 
Probably  he  attaches  too  much  weight  to  mere 
knack  in  debating,  as  men  are  apt  to  overvalue  the 
importance  of  those  things  in  which  either  their 
own  forte  or  their  own  foible  lies.  A  skilled  de- 
bater himself,  Sir  Robert  Peel  thinks  too  much 
that  all  is  settled  by  a  mere  show  of  victory,  for 
the  moment,  in  a  "discussion"  of  a  division.  In 
consequence,  he  retains  a  bad  colleague,  and  is 
betrayed  into  a  false  position. 

These  mischances  and  mistakes  have  done  some- 
thing to  shake  the  popular  faith,  that,  among 
available  statesmen,  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  the  best 
for  the  day.  They  will  not  prevent  the  future 
historian  from  perceiving,  that,  while  his  power 
was  somewhat  on  the  decline,  he  vindicated  in  his 
assertion  of  opinion  that  acuter,  bolder,  and  more 
liberal  policy,  which  has  distinguished  his  riper 
years,  and  has  made  him  one  of  the  most  efficient 
agents  in  bringing  the  average  public  opinion  of 
the  country  to  its  present  advanced  stage. 


Scale  of  European  Mortality. — It  appears  by  the 
"  Sixth  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  England," 
that  England  is  the  healthiest  country  in  this  quarter 
of  the  globe  ;  the  mean  annual  deaths  being  about  1  to> 
every  45  persons  living.  In  France,  the  yearly  mor- 
tality is  as  1  to  42  ;  in  Prussia,  as  1  to  38  ;  in  Austria^, 
as  1  to  33 ;  and  in  Russia,  as  1  to  28.  The  average- 
duration  of  life  in  England  is  41  years — that  of  Russia 
is  less  than  27  years. 
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THE    BRAZILIAN    SLAVE-TRADE. 

The  trial,  the  conviction,  and  the  respite  of  the 
Brazilians  brought  before  the  assize  court  of  Exe- 
ter are  all  very  untoward  circumstances,  occurring 
as  they  have  done  at  a  moment  when  our  mode  of 
dealing  with  French  and  Brazilian  traders  in 
slaves  is  undergoing  a  change.  The  point  or 
quibble  of  law  by  which  they  have  been  enabled 
to  escape  is  one  thing,  the  effect  that  will  be 
produced  on  the  slave  coast  and  in  Brazil  is  an- 
other. 

Hitherto  the  British  officers  and  seamen  who 
captured  slavers,  and  who  remained  very  often  in 
small  numbers  to  guard  and  conduct  to  trial  a 
much  more  numerous  crew,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Felicidade,  relied  upon  the  rights  by  which 
they  boarded  and  seized,  on  the  respect  and  awe 
excited  by  the  British  name,  and  on  the  certainty 
of  vengeance  overtaking  those  who  sought  to  set 
British  authority  at  nought.  The  result  of  the 
acquittal,  or  escape,  of  those  tried  at  Exeter  will 
be,  first  of  all,  to  acquaint  foreigners  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade  that  they  may  resist,  rise  upon, 
and  murder  with  impunity,  the  British  seamen 
and  officers  who  have  captured  them  ;  secondly, 
the  British  officers  and  crews  engaged  in  the  pre- 
vention of  the  slave  trade  will  feel  that  they  must 
trust  to  their  own  acts  and  precautions,  not  to  the 
power  of  the  British  law,  or  the  dignity  of  the 
British  name,  to  protect  them. 

Henceforth  the  crew  of  no  captured  vessel  can 
be  treated,  as  Selva  and  his  comrades  were 
treated,  with  lenience  and  with  possession  of  free- 
dom. The  first  thing  a  British  officer  will  now  do 
will  be,  probably,  to  lay  the  captured  crew  in 
irons,  at  least  to  nail  them  down  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doing  harm.  And  this  must  not  only 
be  the  case  with  vessels  in  which  slaves  have  been 
actually  found,  but  with  suspected  vessels.  And 
these  may  be  acquitted  by  our  courts  of  admi- 
ralty. The  Brazilian  and  Spanish  crew  will  in- 
stantly bring  their  action  for  indemnity ;  and 
international  clamor,  hatred,  pecuniary  claims, 
and  diplomatic  difficulties  will  be  increased  ten- 
fold. 

If  there  be  reasons  for  not  allowing  Selva  and 
Marjaval  to  escape,  motives  of  a  contrary  sense 
may  weigh  with  ministers  in  not  wishing  to  ap- 
pear inclined  fo  execute  rigidly  the  high  powers 
which  they  have  assumed  towards  Brazilian  sla- 
vers. The  aim  in  assuming  those  powers  must  be 
to  bring  Brazil  to  reason,  to  show  her  that  we 
will  not  allow  her  promises  to  check  the  slave 
trade  to  be  set  at  nought  and  neglected,  and  then 
to  force  her  to  conclude  some  fair  treaty,  which 
may  preclude  the  necessity  of  our  seizing  upon 
Brazilian  vessels  and  condemning  tliem  without 
the  concurrence  of  Brazilian  authorities  and  tribu- 
nals. Policy  of  the  same  kind  towards  Portugal 
was  attended  with  the  desired  result,  although  it 
drew  upon  us  great  odium.  Should  it  not  succeed 
with  Brazil,  and  not  lead  to  a  speedy  arrange- 
ment, the  odium  against  us  in  that  country  cannot 
fail  to  be  so  great  as  to  produce  at  least  a  suspen- 
sion of  intercourse.  Formerly  neither  Portugal 
nor  Brazil  would  have  ventured  this  ;  but  now, 
secure  of  French  alliance,  and  guided,  both  of 
them,  by  French  councils,  they  are  more  difficult 
to  deal  with.  A  great  object  now  should  be  not 
to  excite  Brazilian  sourness,  or  to  hurt  its  pride,  so 
as  to  mar  the  possibility  of  an  arrangement.  Our 
-differential  sugar  duties,  and  our  whole  policy  of 


late,  have  contributed  to  foster  this  feeling ;  and 
the  execution  of  the  Exeter  prisoners  would  add 
to  it. 

It  seems  that  in  the  new  act  of  parliament  giving 
our  courts  of  admiralty  power  to  fulfil  the  func- 
tions of  the  mixed  commission,  and  try  Brazilian 
vessels  for  the  constructive  piracy  of  slave  trading, 
the  power  of  these  courts  extends  to  the  vessel 
only,  not  to  the  crew  ;  so  that  Brazilians  captured 
in  the  trade  are  secure  from  suffering  any  penalty. 
If  the  result  of  the  Exeter  trial  show  that  murder 
is  also  to  be  attended  with  impunity,  we  shall  find, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  the  suppression  of  the  Brazilian 
slave  trade,  and  the  right  of  search  itself,  imprac- 
ticable. 

Spain,  too,  seems  inclined  to  make  common 
cause  with  Brazil.  Angered  by  Mr.. Gladstone  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  construction  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  even  the  moderate  organ  of  the  Spanish 
cabinet  proposes  to  place  a  duty,  equivalent  to  the 
32s.  levied  on  Cuba  sugar  in  England,  upon  all 
British  imports  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Spain 
cannot,  indeed,  disentangle  herself  from  the  right 
of  search  as  easily  as  Brazil,  but  she  may  imitate 
France,  fit  out  some  sloops,  and  undertake  to  do 
for  herself  the  preventive  service  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. — Examiner. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND  ON  THE  RHINE. 

All  Germany  is  in  commotion.  The  Rhine- 
lands  are  the  centre  of  attraction  ;  and  potentates 
and  nobles,  with  sight-seers  titled  and  untitled, 
are  flocking  towards  them.  The  progress  of  the 
Queen  of  England  up  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and 
Main  to  Coburg  will  be  as  striking  and  animated 
a  succession  of  pageants  as  any  of  the  home  pro- 
gresses, and  of  a  character  entirely  German. 

The  royal  family  of  Prussia  are  already  await- 
ing her  on  the  Rhine.  Her  cousin  of  Brunswick 
returns  post-haste  from  Italy  to  pay  his  respects  ; 
and  her  uncle  of  Hanover  will  take  care  not  to  be 
left  out.  Metternich,  the  Nestor  of  diplomacy, 
has  set  himself  in  motion  towards  his  bacchana- 
lian territory  of  Johannisberg.  The  two  kings  of 
Brentford  on  divided  chairs — the  rivals  who  oc- 
cupy the  thrones  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  frag- 
ments dissevered,  by  the  political  convulsions  of 
Europe,  from  the  Germanic  empire — will  be  peace- 
ably in  presence.  At  Coburg,  the  kingly  concen- 
tration of  the  younger  Saxon  line  and  all  the 
grand-ducal  fragments  of  the  elder  Saxon  line  will 
congregate  to  welcome  their  kinswoman.  Ger- 
man princely  pride  and  etiquette  will  display  it- 
self on  the  Rhine  ;  at  Coburg,  German  domestic 
sentimentality  will  be  flattered  by  the  queen's 
visit  en  bourgeois  to  the  family  of  her  husband  : 
and  everywhere  the  artistical  feeling  of  Germany 
will  lend  the  charms  of  picturesque  arrangement 
and  sumptuous  music  to  regulate  and  dignify  alike 
the  royal  pageant  and  the  private  pleasure-party. 
"  Himmel  wie  pra.-htig"  and  "  Himmel  wie  rvih- 
rend"  will  be  the  alternate  ejaculations  of  Fraulein 
and  Jungfer  with  knitting-needles  in  hand  and 
tears  in  their  eyes. 

No  disrespect  to  our  gallant  neighbors  south  of 
the  channel — a  queen  of  England  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick  will  feel  herself  more  at  home  in  Ger- 
many than  in  France.  The  head  of  the  Anglican 
church,  the  descendant  of  Luther's  protector,  will 
find  in  Saxony  the  cradle  of  her  house's  great- 
ness ;  and  in   the  company  of  the  kings  of  Prus- 
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sia,  Holland,  Saxony,  and  Hanover,  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  potentates  whose  families,  like  her 
own,  are  the  creatures  of  the  reformation.  The 
houses  of  Nassau,  Brunswick,  and  Brandenburg, 
have  been  the  chosen  champions  of  Protestantism, 
and  well  have  they  been  rewarded.  To  the  de- 
veloped intelligence  of  the  commonality,  animated 
and  exalted  by  enthusiasm  for  a  creed  rendered 
more  homely  to  adopt  it  to  their  habits  and  cir- 
cumstances, each  of  these  families  owes  its  eleva- 
tion. Their  union,  often  interrupted  by  personal 
jealousies  but  ever  renewed  from  a  sense  of  com- 
mon interest,  has  been  their  strength,  since  the 
time  when  a  Stadhouder  of  Holland  lent  his  aid 
to  fasten  the  crown  of  Prussia,  self-placed  on  the 
head  of  the  first  king — when  Prussia  repaid  the 
service  in  kind,  by  crushing  the  party  in  Holland 
opposed  to  the  house  of  Nassau — and  when 
George  the  Second  assured  the  independence  and 
permanence  of  both  states,  by  turning  the  tide  of 
battle  in  the  field  of  Dettingen — down  to  the  time 
when  the  forces  of  the  three  crowns  dashed  on- 
ward with  one  simultaneous  cheer  to  the  final 
charge  at  Waterloo.  The  historical  glories  of 
these  three  families  are  indissolubly  associated 
with  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  citizens  and  free 
inquiry  ;  and  their  power  can  last  no  longer  than 
their  living  representatives  are  true  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  respective  houses. 

The  autumnal  excursion  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land has  no  political  object,  but  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  have  a  political  effect.  As  the  representa- 
tive of  the  house  of  Brunswick — as  the  daughter 
and  wife  of  Saxon  princes — Germany  claims  her 
as  a  country-woman.  The  state  of  all  the  princes 
assembled  on  the  Rhine  will  be  felt  as  a  triumph 
of  German  families,  and  strengthen  the  feeling  of 
a  common  nationality  in  every  German  present. 
And  when  the  festal  train  has  passed,  and  all  the 
spectators  return  to  their  daily  homes  and  avoca- 
tions, and  the  controversies  which  at  this  moment 
agitate  every  land  where  the  German  tongue  is 
spoken  again  engage  their  attention,  the  recollec- 
tion that  of  all  the  assembled  monarchs  the  Queen 
of  England  was  beyond  compare  the  most  wealthy 
and  powerful,  cannot  be  without  influence.  The 
German  Catholics,  the  political  reformers  of 
Konigsberg,  the  Germans  of  Holstein  and  Schles- 
wig  who  protest  against  being  made  Danes  by 
compulsion,  all  will  remind  their  sovereigns,  that 
the  queen  whose  subjects  have  most  of  their  own 
way  is  nevertheless  the  most  powerful  in  reality  ; 
and  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  of  Aargau  and 
Lacerne  may  in  some  lucid  interval  reflect  that 
there  is  more  permanent  security  for  life  and 
property,  and  what  is  more  valuable  still,  freedom 
of  conscience,  in  a  great  state  over  which  a  he- 
reditary constitutional  monarch  presides,  than  in 
Lilliputian  democracies. — Spectator. 


Poems,  by  Franz  Dingelstadt. — That  Eng- 
lish greatness  should  beget  jealousy  in  a  French 
mind,  we  can  conceive.  We  have  been  old  ene- 
mies, and  history  shows  how  we  have  struggled 
by  sea  and  land  for  supremacy,  so  that  the  rise 
of  one  country  may  in  some  respects  be  considered 
the  decline  of  the  other.  But  what  has  a  German 
to  do  with  such  sentiments?  We  have  never 
driven  her  vessels  from  the  ocean,  her  flag  from 
distant  hemispheres ;  nor,  indeed,  have  we  driven 
any  flag  from  other  than  ports  and  isolated  posi- 
tions.    The  large  colonies  which  we  possess,  the 


empires  which  we  have  acquired  or  peopled,  have 
certainly  not  been  the  result  of  cupidity  or  ambi- 
tion, if  men  would  read  the  history  of  these  things 
in  other  than  French  accounts. 

The  Germans  regret  their  ancient  manufactures 
and  trade,  when  the  Rhine  and  Danube  were  chan- 
nels of  communication.  If  Providence  and  human 
audacity  chose  some  centuries  back  to  open  the 
sea  and  make  it  the  great  high  road  of  nations,  is 
England  to  be  anathematized  for  this?  and  in  a 
century  at  the  commencement  of  which  France 
did  dominate  Europe,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
which  France  and  Russia  still  from  two  sides  do 
threaten  it?  In  the  face  of  such  a  state  of  things 
as  this,  is  it  for  a  German  poet  to  direct  all  his 
indignation  against  England?  to  point  her  out  as 
the  country  whose  ambition  is  chiefly  to  be  guarded 
against,  whose  supremacy  weighs  heaviest  on  the 
world,  and  who  is  the  Persia  against  which  the 
Greek  poets  are  to  point  their  patriotic  odes  ?  We 
will  say  that  this  is  not  merely  misplaced,  but 
absurd . 

Nor  can  we  pass  this  censure  without  seeking  to 
justify  it,  by  giving  a  sample  of  the  spirit  of  a 
German  political  poet.  There  are  poems  in  the 
volume  far  more  beautiful,  but  wre  choose  the  most 
characteristic,  and  venture  the  following  hurried 
translation. 

THE  VOYAGE  UP  THE  THAMES. 

Uplift  thee,  German  heart,  to  gaze 
This  wonder  of  the  world  upon, 
As  we  sweep  now  through  iron  arch, 
And  now  through  arcb  of  stone. 

Soar  proudly  in  the  firmament 
Where  masts,  and  sails,  and  turrets  try 
To  pierce  the  coal  and  mist-born  thing 
They  fable  here  as  sky. 

Here  sails  a  ship  upon  the  stream, 
A  horse  beneath  it  drags  his  load, 
Above  them  both  long  wagons  flit 
Along  their  iron  road. 

This  grim,  great  city  in  the  midst 
You  stumble  on  a  pastoral  spot, 
A  trim  green  park,  a  dark  green  leaf, 
A  cow,  perhaps  a  goat. 

'T  is  wonder  far  and  wonder  near, 
Darkness  sublime  o'er  all, 
That  gray  old  Tower,  and  the  dom'd  queen 
Of  churches,  huge  St.  Paul. 

The  Monument  with  fiery  head    . 
Keeps  peering  down  the  strand, 
And  midst  the  very  houses,  masts 
Like  trees  in  a  forest  stand. 

My  heart,  my  dull,  my  German  heart, 
What  hast  thou  here  to  do  ? 
Where  iron  is  each  ship  and  bridge, 
Men  must  be  iron  too. 

And  here  is  gold,  the  only  god 
Which  busy  men  adore, 
Whilst  thou  'rt  a  heretic,  whose  prayers 
Ne'er  greeted  gods  of  ore. 

Hare  men  don't  steal,  they  rob. 
Who  steals  a  cow,  his  neck  is  martyred  ; 
Who  robs  a  quarter  of  the  globe 
Is  paid  by  his  knee  gartered. 

All  this  wide  wealth  and  majesty, 
That  fills  our  souls  with  wonder, 
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Are  of  each  race,  and  zone,  and  age 
The  universal  plunder. 

And  all  this,  why  ? — and  to  what  end  ? 
How  long  shall  last  this  rich  pollution ! 
God  merely  takes  his  mid-day  rest, 
And  soon  will  wake  to  retribution. 

Cassandra  wept  ere  Priam's  fall ; 
Troy  feasted,  heeding  not  her  woe. 
Carthage,  where  is  thy  Hannibal? 
And  where  is  Rome  | — where  Scipio  1 

Examiner. 


f We  find  these  verses  in  Chambers'  Journal  "  copied 
from  an  old  newspaper."  They  are  well  known  in 
America,  but  we  cannot  pass  them  by.] 

THE    LAMENT    OF    THE   IRISH    EMIGRANT. 
[BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  BLACKWOOD.] 

I  'm  sitting  on  the  stile,  Mary, 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side 
On  a  bright  May  morning  long  ago, 

When  first  you  were  my  bride. 
The  corn  was  springing  fresh  and  green, 

And  the  lark  sang  loud  and  high, 
And  the  red  was  on  your  lip,  Mary, 

And  the  love-light  in  your  eye. 

The  place  is  little  changed,  Mary, 

The  dav  is  bright  as  then, 
The  lark's  loud  song  is  in  my  ear, 

And  ilie  corn  is  green  again. 
But  I  miss  the  soft  clasp  of  your  hand, 

And  yoir  breath  warm  on  my  cheek, 
And  I  stil!  keep  list'ning  for  the  words 

You  never  more  may  speak. 

'T  is  but  a  step  down  yonder  lane, 

And  the  little  church  stands  near — 
The  church  where  we  were  wed,  Mary  ; 

I  see  the  spire  from  here. 
But  the  graveyard  lies  between,  Mary, 

And  my  step  might  break  your  rest ; 
For  I  've  laid  you,  darling,  down  to  sleep, 

With  your  baby  on  your  breast. 

I  'm  very  lonely  now,  Mary, 

For  the  poor  make  no  new  friends  ; 
But,  oh  !  they  love  the  better  still 

The  few  our  Father  sends. 
And  you  were  all  I  had,  Mary  ; 

My  blessing  and  my  pride  ; 
There  's  nothing  left  to  care  for  now, 

Since  my  poor  Mary  died. 

Yours  was  the  good  brave  heart,  Mary, 

That  still  kept  hoping  on, 
When  the  trust  in  God  had  left  my  soul, 

And  my  arm's  young  strength  was  gone. 
There  was  comfort  ever  on  your  lip, 

And  the  kind  look  on  your  brow ; 
I  bless  you,  Mary,  for  that  same, 

Though  you  cannot  hear  me  now. 

I  thank  you  for  the  patient  smile, 

When  your  heart  was  fit  to  break, 
When  the  hunger  pain  was  gnawing  there, 

And  you  hid  it  for  my  sake  ! 
I  bless  you  for  the  pleasant  word, 

When  your  heart  was  sad  and  sore  ; 
Oh !  I  'm  thankful  you  are  gone,  Mary, 

Where  grief  can't  reach  you  more ! 


I  'm  bidding  you  a  long  farewell, 

My  Mary — kind  and  true  ! 
But  I  '11  not  forget  you,  darling, 

In  the  land  I  'm  going  to. 
They  say  there  's  bread  and  work  for  all, 

And  the  sun  shines  always  there  ; 
But  I  '11  not  forget  old  Ireland, 

Were  it  fifty  times  as  fair. 

And  often  in  those  grand  old  woods 

I  '11  sit,  and  shut  my  eyes, 
And  my  heart  will  travel  back  again 

To  the  place  where  Mary  lies. 
And  I  '11  think  I  see  the  little  stile 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side, 
And  the  springing  corn,  and  the  bright  May  morn, 

When  first  you  were  my  bride  ! 


,      THE    STUDY    OF   NATURE. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  person,  however 
thoughtless  and  unaccustomed  to  observe  the 
works  of  creation,  can  look  around  him,  even 
during  a  morning's  ramble  through  the  fields, 
without  being  struck  with  the  number  of  living 
beings  that  offer  themselves  to  his  notice,  present- 
ing infinite  diversity  of  form,  and  obviously 
adapted,  by  their  construction  and  habits,  to 
occupy  various  and  widely  different  situations. 
The  careless  lounger,  indeed,  untaught  to  mark 
the  less  obtrusive  and  minuter  features  of  the  land- 
scape, sees,  perhaps,  the  cattle  grazing  in  the 
field  ;  watches  the  swallows  as  they  glance  along, 
or  listens  with  undefined  emotions  of  pleasure  to 
the  vocal  choir  of  unseen  feathered  songsters  ; 
and,  content  with  these  symptoms  of  life  around 
him,  passes  unheeding  onwards.  Not  so  the  curi- 
ous and  enlightened  wanderer,  inquisitive  to  under- 
stand all  that  he  finds  around  him  :  his  prying  eye 
and  mind  intelligent  not  only  can  appreciate  the 
grosser  beauties  of  the  scene,  and  gather  full  en- 
joyment from  the  survey,  but  perceive  objects  of 
wonder  multiply  at  every  step  he  takes :  the 
grass,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  earth,  the  air, 
swarm  with  innumerable  kinds  of  active  living 
creatures  :  every  stone  upturned  reveals  some  in- 
sect wonder  ;  nay,  the  stagnant  ditch  he  knows  to 
be  a  world  wherein  incalculable  myriads  pass  their 
lives,  and  every  drop  to  swarm  with  animated 
atoms,  able  to  proclaim  the  Omnipotent  Designer 
loudly  as  the  stars  themselves.  Is  it  upon  the  sea- 
shore that  the  student  of  nature  walks  ?  Each 
rippling  wave  lays  at  his  feet  some  tribute  from 
the  deep,  and  tells  of  wonders  indescribable — 
brings  corallines  and  painted  shells,  and  thousand 
grotesque  beings,  samples  left  to  show  that  in  the 
sea,  through  all  its  spacious  realms,  life  still  is 
found — that  creatures  there  exist  more  numerously 
than  on  the  earth  itself,  all  perfect  in  their  con- 
struction, and,  although  so  diversified  in  shape  and 
attributes,  alike  subservient  to  the  general  welfare. 
And  yet  how  few,  even  at  the  present  day,  turn 
their  attention  to  this  wondrous  scene,  or  strive  at 
all  to  understand  the  animal  creation — to  investi- 
gate the  structure  and  contrivance  that  adapt  each 
species  to  perform  certain  important  duties — to 
perceive  the  uses  and  relations  of  each  group — to 
contemplate  the  habits  and  the  instincts  that  direct 
the  different  tribes — and,  lastly,  to  trace  out  the 
means  whereby  the  mighty  whole,  formed  of  such 
diverse  parts,  is  all  along  preserved  in  perfect  har- 
mony ! — Rymer  Jones. 
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From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

PARTS    OF    A    LETTER    FROM    MR.    WALSH. 
Paris,  August  15,  1845. 

Jamaica  has  377,433  inhabitants,  of  whom 
293,128  are  negroes,  68,529  mixed  blood  and 
color.  Touching  improvements  of  climate  and 
increase  of  numbers,  the  reports  are  satisfactory. 
Not  so  in  respect  to  negro  labor.  Our  anti-abo- 
lition journals  quote  emphatically  this  language  of 
the  London  Times  : 

"  Throughout  a  considerable  proportion  of  these 
dependencies,  the  frame  of  society  is  cankered  to 
the  very  core,  from  causes  which  have  been 
brought  into  active  operation  by  a  series  of  political 
charlatanry,  by  transferring  the  presumptuous 
crudities  of  Exeter-hall  to  the  senate,  and  legis- 
lating on  visionary  fancies,  rather  than  on  stern 
realities. 

"  The  results  of  our  rash  attempts  to  perform 
the  work  of  an  age,  perhaps  of  several  ages,  by 
two  or  three  acts  of  Parliament,  are  threatening  us 
with  a  fearful  recoil.  After  having  been  active 
agents  in  transferring  the  capital  of  the  British 
planter  into  the  hands  of  the  negro,  and  pressing 
on  the  stinted  means  of  the  laboring  classes  in 
England  to  support  the  African  in  comparative 
idleness  and  luxury,  we  are  already  suffering  from 
an  impracticable  state  of  society,  which,  having 
been  created  by  our  impatience  and  fostered  by 
our  credulity,  now  threatens  us  with  the  ruin  of  a 
portion  of  these  colonies,  and  the  further  degra- 
dation of  those  who  were  the  objects  of  our  blun- 
dering injustice." 

It  is  predicted  that,  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  white  race  in  all  the  West  Indies — certainly  in 
the  British  and  French — will  have  disappeared, 
and  that  the  British  experiment  of  re-peopling 
them,  or  replenishing  them  with  laborers,  such  as 
the  raw  barbarian  blacks  taken  from  captured 
slave-ship,  or  enlisted  in  Africa,  must  prove  in  the 
end  a  serious  danger  for  the  nearer  parts  of  the 
American  continent,  and  a  terrible  nuisance  for  the 
whole  western  hemisphere. 

The  Paris  Constitutionnel  has  set  aside  a  Chi- 
nese novel  to  give  immediate  place  to  a  translation 
of  Mr.  Cooper's  Satanstoe,  of  which  an  edition  in 
the  English  has  just  issued  from  the  press  of 
Baudry.  The  same  paper  relates  that  fears  are 
entertained  for  the  famous  cupola  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  At  different  periods  it  has  undergone 
serious  shocks  and  changes,  owing,  observes  the 
correspondent,  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  so 
often  agitated  by  earthquakes. 

The  most  extensive  and  considerable  of  all  the 
branches  of  industry  in  Paris  is  that  of  the  metals. 
Three  months  ago  a  tribunal,  for  the  settlement 
of  differences  between  masters  and  workmen,  and 
between  the  operatives,  was  established,  and  com- 
posed of  manufacturers  and  foremen.  Its  title  is 
the  old  one —  Conseil  dcs  Prud'hommcs — and  it  has 
been  found  highly  efficient  and  useful.  Four  hun- 
dred and  ten  cases  of  dispute,  as  to  contracts, 
wages,  and  treatment  have  been  satisfactorily  de- 
termined by  this  legal  arbitration — much  less 
troublesome  and  expensive  than  process  before  the 
courts.  Three  other  principal  branches  will  soon 
be  endowed  in  the  same  way. 

The  announced  occupation,  by  the  British,  of 
the  Isle  of  Labonan,  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of 
Borneo,  gives  umbrage  to  some  of  the  French 
editors.  They  charge  their  neighbors  with  de- 
signs on  the  whole  island,  the  largest  of  our  globe. 


"  The  movements  of  France  about  the  Soulon 
Archipelago,"  they  remark,  "are  to  be  watched 
from  the  English  establishment  at  Sarawack,  on 
the  Bornean  coast." 

The  Constitutionnel,  (9th  instant,)  in  a  long 
and  able  article  on  the  polity  and  condition  of  un- 
fortunate Switzerland,  holds  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "  Switzerland  shows  us  the  defects  of  the 
federal  system  in  all  their  extent,  and  she  cruelly 
expiates  them.  Let  us,  to  judge  of  the  case,  con- 
sult the  experience  of  the  United  States.  There 
all  circumstances  are  the  most  propitious :  no 
neighbors ;  room  for  extension  ;  community  of 
origin ;  entire  affinity  of  institutions,  language, 
even  religion  ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  federal  sys- 
tem nearly  caused  ihe  defeat  of  the  colonies  in  the 
war  of  Independence  ;  it  endangered  them  for  a 
moment  in  the  war  of  1812.  Every  time  the 
Union  has  experienced  a  violent  crisis  the  evil  of 
federalism  has  been  manifested.  The  Union  owes 
its  salvation  to  a  much  stronger  organization  of 
central  political  power  than  exists  in  Switzerland. 
It  has  the  great  advantage  of  a  man  at  its  head, 
not  a  deliberative  assembly  ;  a  man  having  an 
administration  ;  a  political  executive  chief,  in  fine, 
not  an  insulated  assembly,  like  the  Swiss  Diet,  re- 
quiring other  and  multitudinous  agency.  Besides, 
in  the  United  States,  a  considerable  party,  com- 
posed of  nearly  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  country, 
are  ever  ready  to  defend  and  maintain  the  central 
authority  ;  and  on  emergencies  the  national  patri- 
otism has  come  to  the  aid,  and  united  all  opinions 
under  the  banners  of  the  general  government." 
The  French,  writer  has  not  studied  the  constitution 
and  working  of  our  government  in  a  degree  to  un- 
derstand that  the  federal  part  of  the  scheme  con- 
tributes as  much  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  as 
the  national,  and  more  to  the  facility  and  security 
of  extension.  The  whole  forms  the  happiest  and 
most  durable  polity  ever  conceived  and  carried 
into  effect.  The  Union  has  seemed  to  be  in  danger 
at  particular  epochs,  called  crises,  or  in  the  pro- 
gress of  particular  questions.  We  may  doubt 
that  the  danger  was  real  or  very  grave  at  any 
juncture,  or  whether  the  diffusive  patriotism  and 
good  sense  of  the  people  were  not  an  absolute 
security. 

American  character  and  institutions  were  abun- 
dantly traduced  abroad  on  account  of  the  specula- 
tion-mania which  begot  so  much  evil  to  individu- 
als and  states.  No  allowance  was  tolerated  for 
the  vehement  spirit  of  enterprise — the  sanguine 
hopes  and  calculations — natural  to  a  young  people, 
whose  resources  seemed  inexhaustible,  as,  doubt- 
less, they  will  ultimately  prove.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  present  rage  for  railroad  stock,  and  the  com- 
petition of  companies  in  France,  if  you  will  look 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  read  the  state- 
ments in  Parliament  and  the  press  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  undertakings,  and  the  frauds,  and 
corruption,  and  passionate  wide-spread  cupidity  by 
which  they  are  marked,  you  will  learn  that  all  and 
every  American  disorder  and  excess  of  the  kind 
must  fade  in  the  comparison.  There  is  something 
piquant  and  curious  in  the  short  speech  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  : 

"  My  lords,  these  railway  schemes  have  three 
objects.  The  first  is  to  get  possession  of  property 
for  the  purposes  of  these  schemes  ;  the  second  is 
to  found  upon  them  a  system  of  gambling  ;  and 
the  last  and  only  one  in  which  the  public  have  any 
interest,  is  to  form  the  railroad.  I  should,  my 
lords,  agree  to  any  measure  which  would  give  the 
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public  the  chance  of  having  the  railroads.  It  is, 
in  my  opinion,  impossible  to  prevent  the  getting 
possession  of  property  and  the  system  of  gambling. 
That  appears  to  me  out  of  the  question,  and  I 
think  therefore  that  all  we  should  do  is  to  see  that 
the  public  should  have  the  railroads.     [Hear.]" 

Opening,  yesterday,  a  paper  of  Scotland,  I  was 
first  struck  with  this  sentence:  "In  our  once 
sober  land,  all  sober  business  is  now  shoved  aside  ; 
speculation,  speculation — railway  shares  and  rail- 
way deposite,  scrip  and  premium,  seem  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day." 

Mr.  C.  Buller,  the  able  member  (English)  of 
Parliament,  delivered,  on  the  11th  instant,  an 
interesting  speech  to  his  constituents,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  full  belief  that  "  throughout  the 
world  there  does  not  exist  such  alienation  of  one 
people  from  another  as  exists  between  the  Irish 
and  the  English."  And  he  asked,  "  Can  we  ex- 
ist with  one  third  of  our  great  nation  thus  alien- 
ated, seeing  the  position  of  England  with  Europe 
and  the  world !  Is  it  not  a  prospect  frightful  to 
any  man  who  loves  his  country  !  Should  we  lose 
any  time  in  removing,  if  possible,  the  causes  of 
the  evil?"  In  fact,  Ireland  is  a  more  formidable 
danger  for  Great  Britain  than  slavery  for  our 
southern  states,  or  radicalism  for  the  French 
monarchy  ;  and,  on  the  British  side,  the  entente 
cordiale  between  the  cabinets  of  London  and  Paris 
can  have  no  stronger  motive  than  the  total  absti- 
nence of  the  French  government  from  tampering 
with  Irish  disaffection. 

An  old  vaporous  Mexican  decree,  in  anticipation 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  resuscitated  last 
week  by  the  London  press,  and  converted  into  a 
formal,  solemn,  magnanimous  declaration  of  war 
by  Mexico  against  the  United  States.  New  tor- 
rents of  invective  issued  from  the  oracles,  both 
tory  and  whig.  The  Paris  press,  not  given  to 
critical  inquiry  in  such  matters,  received  the  news 
implicitly,  and  for  several  days  conjectured  and 
descanted  on  the  nature  and  incidents  and  conse- 
quences of  the  Mexican  struggle.  The  National 
ascribed  the  declaration  to  British  and  French  in- 
trigues, in  a  long  article ;  the  Siicle  advised 
France  to  remain  neutral  at  least,  she  having  no 
power  in  America,  but  only  interests  which  re- 
quired that  policy  or  an  alliance  with  the  Ameri- 
can Union ;  La  Presse  ridiculed  all  Mexican 
belligerent  manifestoes  as  idle  bravado  ;  the  Con- 
stitutionnel  thought  that  the  fear  of  exciting  Great 
Britain  and  France  would  deter  the  United  States 
from  invading  Mexico  ;  and,  besides,  vast  inter- 
jacent deserts,  impassable  floods,  thousands  of 
rugged  miles  must  render  invasion  impossible. 
The  Journal  des  Debats  published  the  declara- 
tion, with  very  little  (and  that  cautious)  remark. 
Galignani's  Messenger  makes  this  correct  re- 
port : 

"  Most  of  the  opposition  journals  have  articles 
on  the  news  from  Mexico.  One  would  be  dis- 
posed to  conclude  from  them  that  the  writers  had 
previously  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
ing to  an  understanding  as  to  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  subject,  for  they  are  unanimous  on  some 
points,  and  use  nearly  the  same  language.  They 
doubt  whether  the  Mexican  government  really  in- 
tends to  follow  up  the  appeal  to  the  nation,  but 
observe  that  if  war  be  intended  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  Mexico  against  the  United 
States,  if  the  former  be  left  to  her  own  resources, 
must  be  very  slight.  In  most  of  the  articles  on 
this  subjeet  England  is  charged  with  having  ex- 


cited the  course  resorted  to  by  the  Mexicans,  and 
the  French  government  is  severely  blamed  for 
having  on  the  Texan  question  taken  the  same  view 
as  the  government  of  England.  Our  contempo- 
raries, however,  do  not  seem  to  think  that  the  two 
cabinets  will  lend  any  effectual  aid  to  Mexico,  and 
they  are  far  from  expressing  an  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  do  so.  What  they  have  been  saying  all 
along  on  the  dispute  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  they  say  now — namely,  that  there 
should  have  been  no  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
two  great  powers  of  Europe.  They  admit  that 
England  had  an  interest  in  doing  all  that  she  could 
to  prevent  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  but  imagine  that  she  will  be  defeated  in  the 
calculations  that  she  had  founded  upon  her  in- 
trigues to  prevent  it.  As  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, they  say  that  the  only  effect  of  its  adhesion 
to  the  policy  of  England  is  to  have  plunged 
Mexico  into  a  hopeless  contest,  and  to  have  made 
an  enemy  of  the  United  States  government." 

However,  a  London  adept  quickly  rectified  the 
news  thus : 

"  Mexico  and  Texas. — The  United  States 
papers  contain  no  further  news  respecting  the  war- 
like attitude  by  Mexico  against  the  United  States. 
It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  so-called  '  declara- 
tion of  war,'  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the 
pacific  appearance  of  affairs  received  by  the  pre- 
vious advices,  is  only  a  kind  of  preparatory  notifi- 
cation, as  its  date  is  some  time  anterior  to  the  act 
of  annexation  passed  by  Texas." 

There  was  a  great  fall  at  first  in  the  Mexican 
funds.  But  the  discovery  furnished  occasion  for  a 
fresh  prodigality  of  opprobrium .  The  Times,  the 
Chronicle,  the  Standard,  the  Globe,  the  Sun,  were 
never  more  rancorous.  The  Sun  (of  the  13th 
instant)  summoned  all  Europe  to  second  Mexico, 
so  cruelly  despoiled.  The  Chronicle  of  the  same 
date  deals  with  us  most  severely,  but  says  :  "  We 
admit  the  American  principle  of  action  to  be  inde- 
fensible, yet  it  is  scarcely  worse  than  the  annexa- 
tion of  Scinde — certainly  not  half  so  bad  or  so 
treacherous  as  that  of  Algeria.  It  is  a  poor  con- 
solation to  accuse  the  Americans  or  their  de- 
mocracy of  rapacity  and  ambition.  The  periods  in 
which  England  and  France  were  most  rapacious 
were  certainly  the  despotic  or  aristocratic  epochs 
of  their  history.  We  were  never  more  pacific 
than  since  the  time  the  democratic  element  was 
most  largely  introduced  into  our  constitution." 
The  Standard  (same  date)  augurs  a  dissolution  of 
our  Union,  adding  : 

"  It  were  invidious  to  compare  the  intelligence, 
the  honor,  and  honesty  of  the  present  United 
States  generation  with  those  of  its  British,  Ger- 
man, or  French  contemporaries.  Nothing  can  he 
more  certain  than  the  extraordinary  moral  advance- 
ment of  the  population  of  the  old  world  during  the 
last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Has  there  not  been  a 
corresponding  retrogradation  in  the  United  States ! 
Now,  should  this  be  the  case,  as  we  acknowledge 
with  pain  that  it  is,  the  interests  of  mankind  will 
suffer  nothing  by  the  dissolution  of  a  system  so 
little  favorable  to  the  moral  elevation  of  our  race  ; 
and  therefore  we  contemplate  with  indifference,  at 
least,  that  breaking  up  of  the  commonwealth,  of 
which  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican 
war  are  so  very  obviously  the  commencement." 

Let  us  now  take  some  testimony  of  "  the  ex- 
traordinary moral  advancement"  in  Great  Britain 
herself.  In  Lord  John  Russell's  able  speech 
(of  the  5th  instant)  a  review  of  the  session  of 
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parliament,  relating  chiefly  to  domestic  policy 
and  condition,  that  high  authority  uses  this  lau 
guage  : 

"  I  will  allude  generally  to  the  fact,  which 
appears  by  all  the  jail  reports,  that  there  is  a  great 
proportion  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the  people  of 
this  country  to  whom,  in  early  youth,  no  instruc- 
tion is  imparted  in  the  simplest  rudiments  of  re- 
ligion ;  that  the  name  of  God,  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  even,  are  unknown  to  them  from  their 
youth  ;  that  no  instruction  is  afforded  to  them  by 
which  they  may  guide  their  path  through  life,  or 
may  look  to  happiness  hereafter  ;  that  the  first 
information  they  receive  upon  these  subjects  is 
when  they  are  sent  to  a  jail  to  satisfy  the  justice  of 
the  laws  which  they  have  infringed,  and  when 
they  meet  for  the  first  time,  in  the  person  of  the 
chaplain  of  the  prison,  with  a  religious  instructor, 
who  opens  their  minds  to  the  Divine  truths  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  and  who  points  out  to  them 
the  religious  and  moral  duties  which  they  ought 
to  have  performed,  but  of  which  they  have  never 
been  aware.  I  have  always  considered  this,  so 
long  as  it  has  been  brought  before  me,  as  a  most 
melancholy  fact,  which,  professing  as  we  do  to  be 
a  Christian  country,  is  disgraceful  to  ourselves. 

IHear,  hear.]     On  looking  at  all  the  later  returns, 
find  but  a  confirmation  of  that  which  I  observed 
many  years  ago." 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
BENONl's    MOURNING. 
BY    FRANCES    BROWN. 

In  the  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-fifth 
year  of  the  world,  Rabbi  Benjamin  Benoni,  chief 
doctor  of  the  dispersed  of  Israel,  dwelling  in  the 
Gentile  city  of  Granada,  made  a  vow  to  fast  and 
mourn  two  days  at  every  full  moon  for  the  sins 
and  iniquities  of  his  household. 

Rabbi  Benjamin  Benoni  was  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Talmud.  He  knew  to  a  hair's- 
breadth  how  near  a  Gentile  might  be  approached 
without  pollution,  and  had  written  three  folio 
volumes  on  the  proper  posture  for  eating  the  pass- 
over  ;  but  the  principal  exploit  of  his  life  was  the 
refutation,  in  public  controversy,  of  the  doctrine 
maintained  by  Rabbi  Joseph  Benjamin  Joshua,  of 
Malaga,  that  it  was  lawful  for  a  Jew  to  lift  a  pin 
which  he  saw  at  his  feet  on  the  Sabbath  day,  which 
raised  his  reputation  for  knowledge  and  piety  to 
such  a  height  among  the  Jews  of  Spain,  that  they 
sought  his  advice  and  assistance  in  all  difficult 
cases  of  conscience,  and  called  him  the  Solomon 
of  the  dispersed.  Nor  was  the  rabbi  esteemed 
less  righteous  than  wise.  In  common  with  all  his 
people  since  the  Roman  ploughshare  passed  over 
Zion,  he  was  a  man  of  commerce,  and  noted  for 
the  justice  of  his  dealings  with  both  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile. His  zeal  against  the  idolatry  of  the  latter 
might  have  rivalled  that  of  the  ancient  Jehu,  had 
he  lived  in  an  age  more  conducive  to  its  display  ; 
but  as  things  were,  Benoni  had  suffered  much  and 
often  for  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  Born  in  Poland 
about  the  time  of  his  people's  banishment  from 
that  country  by  Cassimer  the  Great,  he  had  early 
become  a  wanderer,  and  persecution  had  tracked 
the  course  of  his  after  years,  pursuing  him  from 
city  to  city  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe  ; 
till,  in  the  sunset  of  his  days,  he  found  a  peaceful 
asylum  in  the  once  Moorish,  but  now  Christian  city 
of  Granada.     Blameless  in  his  life,  and  most  scru- 


pulous in  his  piety,  Rabbi  Benjamin  Benoni,  in 
the  judgment  of  his  people,  was  entitled  to  expect 
every  promised  blessing  annexed  to  the  law  of 
Moses  ;  and  some  blessings  he  had  received.  His 
business  had  prospered  in  every  land  where  he  had 
sought  a  temporary  refuge  from  Gentile  oppres- 
sion ;  and  his  wealth  was  then  believed  to  exceed 
that  of  any  merchant  in  the  city.  But  a  strange 
affliction  had  fallen  upon  the  rabbi  in  his  latter 
days.  Of  the  four  children  of  his  youth  that  grew 
to  years  of  maturity,  there  was  not  one  who  cared 
for  his  age,  or  loved  him  as  a  father :  all  were 
gone  from  him,  and  he  was  alone  ;  for  the  wife  of 
his  early  choice  had  died  in  her  summer,  and  her 
grave  was  far  away  among  the  hills  of  Hungary. 
One  was  a  youth  of  promise  and  high  hopes,  who 
had  become  great  and  famous  among  the  Gentiles 
for  his  knowledge  of  their  lore.  But  he  had  for- 
gotten his  father,  and,  it  seemed,  his  father's  faith 
also  ;  for  he  had  long  ceased  to  observe  the  cere- 
monies of  the  law,  and  now  dwelt  in  the  city  of 
Salamanca,  where  he  was  renowned  as  a  scholar, 
and  much  in  favor  with  the  Spanish  nobility.  The 
other  had  humbler  aspirations.  He  wedded  the 
maid  of  his  heart,  and  dwelt  in  peace  among  his 
people,  following  their  path  of  commerce.  Love 
lit  up  his  hearth,  riches  increased  around  him,  and 
men  esteemed  him  liberal  and  just ;  yet  he  never 
sought  the  house  of  his  father,  nor  paused  to  in- 
quire if  it  were  well  with  him.  The  next  was  a 
daughter,  deemed  comeliest  among  the  maids  of 
Israel,  fair  and  stately  like  the  queens  of  Judah 
before  she  was  made  desolate.  But  the  girl  for- 
sook her  early  faith  and  kindred  for  the  name  and 
the  love  of  a  noble  Nazarene,  and  passed  her  father 
on  the  city  streets  in  all  her  Christian  splendor,  as 
one  who  dreaded  not  his  wrath,  and  sought  not  his 
friendship.  The  last  was  a  maiden  wise  and  gen- 
tle, but  not  fair.  None  had  sought  her,  and  she 
remained  unwedded,  but  left  her  father  in  early 
youth  to  watch  over  the  orphan  children  and  home 
of  an  aged  rabbi,  and  returned  to  his  house  no 
more. 

Benoni's  heart  grew  heavy  within  him  as  he 
thought  of  these  things  in  his  lonely  chamber. 
Dust  was  on  his  gray  locks,  and  sackcloth  was  his 
garment  ;  for  it  was  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  and 
he  mourned,  according  to  his  vow,  for  the  great 
and  strange  sin  of  his  children.  The  evening  of 
the  second  day  was  come,  the  hush  of  the  dying 
twilight  had  fallen  on  the  great  city,  and  all  was 
silent  where  the  rabbi  prayed,  looking  to  the  east, 
the  place  of  morning,  and  the  still  promised  land 
to  which  his  fathers  had  turned  through  the 
prayers  and  wanderings  of  ages.  He  prayed  long 
and  wept  sore  ;  for  sorrow  was  upon  him,  and  he 
found  no  comfort.  But  when  the  last  light  was 
fading,  there  came  a  low  knock  to  the  chamber 
door,  and  a  voice  of  earnest  entreaty,  which  said, 
"  Benjamin  Benoni,  for  the  sake  of  Jerusalem  arise 
and  follow  me  !" 

The  rabbi  rose  astonished,  for  the  voice  was 
strange,  and  spoke  in  the  old  language  of  the 
Hebrews,  that  had  long  been  silent  on  earth. 
Without,  there  stood  a  man  tall  and  dark,  and  in 
the  vigor  of  his  years  ;  his  garb  was  of  an  ancient 
fashion,  his  beard  long  and  flowing,  and  his  coun- 
tenance expressed  majesty  mixed  with  sweetness. 
He  beckoned  with  his  hand,  and  Benoni  followed 
him,  though  he  knew  not  whither,  yet  felt  as  if 
impelled  to  go.  They  left  the  home  of  his  soli- 
tude behind  them,  and  passed  through  the  streets 
and  gates  of  the  city,  and  then  along  a  great  road 
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leading  northward,  which  Benoni,  in  all  his  wan- 
derings, had  never  trod  before.  It  was  broad  and 
lonely,  and  led  far  away  over  hill  and  valley, 
through  forest  and  desert  plain  ;  and  by  the  full 
bright  moon,  which  shone  upon  their  journey,  the 
rabbi  discerned  with  amazement  the  long-remem- 
bered features  of  many  a  far-distant  landscape  seen 
in  his  early  journeys  ;  but  the  ground  was  smooth 
beneath  his  steps,  and  his  feet  seemed  swift  as  the 
wings  of  an  eagle  ;  for  he  felt  no  weariness,  but 
journeyed  on  with  that  silent  guide  leagues  after 
leagues,  till  it  seemed  to  him  they  had  tracked 
the  boundaries  of  many  a  Christian  realm :  they 
paused  at  last,  where  the  moon  shed  her  silver 
rays  on  the  spires  of  a  slumbering  city,  and  the 
rabbi  well  remembered  the  good  old  town  of  Pres- 
burg. 

Midnight  lay  clear  and  still  on  the  city  of  the 
Magyars  ;  for  all  its  thousands  slept,  and  Benoni's 
guide  conducted  him  in  silence  from  street  to  street, 
till  they  reached  a  large  but  neglected  house, 
whose  doors  seemed  to  open  before  them  ;  and  on 
entering,  the  rabbi  recognized  it  as  the  same  which 
he  had  occupied  twenty  years  before,  when  his 
children  were  young,  and  their  mother  dwelt  with 
him.  Benoni  would  have  spoken  his  surprise,  but 
a  spell  of  silence  was  upon  his  lips,  and  he  could 
utter  no  sound.  The  house  was  still  inhabited, 
but  its  dwellers  saw  neither  the  rabbi  nor  his 
guide  ;  though  days  and  nights  seemed  to  pass, 
and  they  were  with  them  from  hour  to  hour,  mark- 
ing the  manner  of  their  lives  at  hearth,  and  board, 
and  prayer.  The  family  were  Israelites,  and  oh 
how  like  his  own  as  they  once  had  been  !  There 
was  a  father  in  the  noon  of  life,  a  mother  fair  and 
gentle,  and  four  young  children  beautiful  and  fresh 
as  the  first  leaves  of  the  vine.  Without  they  had 
peace,  and  they  felt  no  want  within  ;  yet  their 
home  was  unhappy ;  its  chambers  were  solitary 
and  cheerless,  for  their  echoes  never  woke  with 
the  joy  of  the  young,  nor  the  sound  of  festal  glad- 
ness ;  there  was  a  shadow  on  the  mother's  beauty 
cast  by  unquiet  days.  The  children  had  sad  and 
thoughtful  faces,  that  told  of  precocious  care  ;  and 
there  were  harsh  words  and  fierce  disputes  that 
came  often  among  them,  as  if  the  thorns  of  life  had 
grown  up  early,  and  choked  the  flowers  of  child- 
hood. But  Benoni  marvelled  not ;  for  he  saw  that 
the  taresower  was  the  high  priest  of  the  hearth. 
The  man  was  one  to  be  well  spoken  of  in  the  city 
for  grave  carriage  and  integrity  ;  but  he  sat  amid 
his  household  as  a  reprover  and  a  judge,  who  had 
no  sympathy  with  their  hearts,  and  no  regard  to 
their  wishes.  None  among  the  doctors  of  Judah 
could  better  interpret  the  law,  and  few  were  more 
strict  in  its  outward  observance  ;  but  he  made  it 
wearisome  to  his  household  by  enforcing  its  thou- 
sand ceremonies,  and  neglecting  the  "  weightier 
matters,"  which  his  own  example  should  have 
taught  them  by  the  law  of  love.  Benoni  marked 
the  canker  working  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  the 
young :  he  saw  the  dew  of  their  spring  days,  the 
keen  relish  of  life's  first  enjoyments,  that  comes 
no  more  to  those  who  taste  the  wormwood,  and  the 
blameless  desires  of  childhood,  so  earnest  yet  so 
easily  fulfilled,  sacrificed  day  by  day  to  the  pride 
of  their  father's  profitless  wisdom,  to  the  folly  of 
his  false  devotion,  and  the  bent  of  an  evil  nature 
that  delighted  to  rebuke. 

The  dark  seed  bore  its  fruit :  the  children 
shunned  his  presence,  and  beheld  his  approach 
with  fear :  their  laughter  died  at  the  sound  of  his 
step,  and  they  learned  to  look  upon  him  as  an  ene- 


my, whilst  round  their  gentle  but  simple-hearted 
mother  their  gathered  affections  were  twined. 
She,  too,  felt  her  home  unblest,  and  her  life  weary, 
for  the  manner  of  the  husband  and  father  was  the 
same.  The  tree  which  she  had  chosen  she  found 
to  be  a  brier.  Years  of  hopeless  discontent 
brought  early  withering,  and  at  last  disease  came 
upon  her.  She  heard  the  summons  of  the  grave, 
and  grieved  not  to  go,  for  her  wedded  life  had 
known  no  comfort ;  yet  she  sorrowed  to  leave  her 
children,  but  not  to  part  from  the  spouse  of  her 
youth.  He  saw  his  work,  but  knew  it  not,  for 
his  trust  was  still  unshaken  in  the  power  of  his 
vain  wisdom  and  the  pride  of  his  long  prayers. 
Benoni  grew  sad  ;  for,  as  that  fair  face  faded,  its 
features  grew  more  and  more  like  to  those  of  his 
lost  Jemima,  and  at  length  it  was  her  very  self. 
The  guide,  however,  again  beckoned  him  away, 
and  he  felt  constrained  to  follow.  They  left  the 
dwelling  and  journeyed  on  ;  the  same  great  road 
still  stretched  before  them ;  but  now  it  wound 
away  like  a  long  river  to  the  west.  Again  the 
rabbi  found  himself  passing  swiftly  through  lands 
traversed  before.  Many  a  stately  city,  the  long- 
desired  goal  of  far-sailing  ships  and  weary  cara- 
vans ;  many  a  dark  fortress,  that  guarded  the 
boundaries  of  hostile  nations,  they  passed  as  the 
wind  in  its  unseen  flight;  till,  fair  among  her 
vines,  and  crowned  with  the  glory  of  centuries, 
rose  to  their  view  the  city  of  the  Seine.  The 
glare  of  torches  and  the  roll  of  chariots  swept 
along  the  never-silent  streets,  as  the  gay  and  noble 
of  the  land  returned  from  their  long,  late  revels. 
Benoni's  conductor  led  him  on  to  a  low  but  open 
door,  far  from  such  scenes,  in  the  quarter  inhabited 
by  the  sons  of  toil  and  Israel. 

Well  the  rabbi  knew  that  house  and  its  narrow 
chambers,  for  there,  in  his  wanderings  westward, 
he  had  once  dwelt  with  his  children;  but  seven 
long  winters  had  passed  over  him  since  then,  and 
days  and  nights  again  seemed  to  glide  swiftly  by 
as  he  and  that  silent  guide  beheld  the  unconscious 
household.  They  were  the  same  forms  and  faces 
he  had  seen  at  PresbuTg,  though  changed  as  if  by 
the  march  of  many  years.  The  children  had 
grown  to  stately  youths  and  dark-haired  maidens  ; 
but  the  mother's  glance  was  wanting,  for  the  light 
of  her  love  might  shine  on  their  path  no  more. 
Grayness  had  come  upon  the  father's  locks,  and 
furrows  on  his  brow,  but  he  had  learned  no  lesson 
from  the  voice  of  time  :  age  had  only  deepened 
the  darkness  of  his  soul,  and  strengthened  in  its 
shadow  the  love  of  power  and  gold.  He  barred 
his  sons  from  the  love  of  the  Gentile  nations, 
deeming  it  forbidden,  because  beyond  his  knowl- 
edge. One  was  a  gifted  spirit,  strong  to  think  and 
question,  and  he  despised  the  faith  of  Israel  be- 
cause of  him  who  taught  it.  The  other  had  no 
gifts,  but  many  graces,  and  his  father  esteemed 
him  little,  because  he  had  no  part  in  the  praise  of 
men.  He  denied  to  his  daughters  the  ornaments 
of  youth,  and  called  them  sinful  vanities  ;  but  it 
was  because  he  valued  the  smallest  coin  in  his 
coffers  more  than  the  pleasures  of  his  children. 
Yet  he  looked  with  pride  on  one  who  walked  in 
beauty  ;  but  his  glance  was  cold  and  careless  on 
her  sister,  who,  though  less  fair  of  face,  was  far 
more  fair  in  soul.  The  tares  which  the  old  man 
had  planted  so  early  were  ripening  fast  around 
him  ;  his  children  already  scorned  his  rebukes, 
and  scarcely  heard  his  counsels,  for  they  had  out- 
grown the  fears  of  childhood,  and  he  had  not  won 
the  love  of  their  youth  :    he  had  made  their  home 
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solitary,  and  long  habit  had  rendered  them  unso- 
cial. Their  sphere  of  society  was  bounded  by  each 
other;  and  their  dwelling  was  indeed  a  world  to 
them,  but  a  world  which  contained  in  its  narrow 
limits  all  the  evils  of  the  outer  earth.  The  con- 
tentions of  jarring  opinions,  the  discord  of  opposing 
tempers,  and  the  strife  of  conflicting,  though  petty 
interests,  banished  love  and  peace  from  the  hearth 
which  should  have  been  their  altar — darkened  the 
gray  of  age,  and  withered  the  green  of  youth. 

The  rabbi  saw,  and  rejoiced  for  the  gentle  mo- 
ther who  had  escaped  so  much  in  the  hush  of  her 
early  grave  ;  but  once  more  that  voiceless  conduc- 
tor beckoned  him  away  from  the  cheerless  dwell- 
ing of  that  joyous  city.  Their  journey  was  still 
on  the  same  broad  and  lonely  path  towards  the 
place  of  the  setting  sun.  Swifter  still,  but  still 
unwearied,  Benoni  found  himself  speeding  on, 
rather  like  one  borne  upon  the  waves  of  a  rapid 
river,  than  the  traveller  of  the  solid  earth.  But 
now  the  way-marks  grew  more  familiar  ;  he  knew 
the  white  sierras  and  dark-green  woods  of  Spain, 
and  at  last  entered  at  the  very  gate  by  which  he 
went  forth,  the  lost  but  long-beloved  city  of  the 
Moors.  The  stranger  guided  him  on  through  the 
hushed  but  well-known  streets,  till  they  reached 
the  silence  of  his  own  forsaken  dwelling.  The 
full  moon  was  still  bright  above  the  towers  of  Gra- 
nada— though  it  seemed  as  if  that  midnight  jour- 
ney had  tracked  the  course  of  years — and  poured 
the  full  flood  of  her  silvery  splendor  on  a  solitary 
chamber  where  an  aged  man  sat  silent  and  alone. 
Well  the  rabbi  knew  that  face,  though  the  furrows 
were  deepened,  and  the  eye  dimmed  with  the 
shadows  of  life's  closing  twilight,  since  he  beheld 
it  last.  It  was  the  same  he  had  seen  among  the 
children  at  Presburg  and  the  young  at  Paris.  But 
the  old  man's  household  had  gone  from  him  one 
by  one,  and  left  him  alone  in  the  winter  of  his 
days,  like  a  desert  to  which  the  pilgrim  desires  not 
to  look  back  ;  for  the  place  which  he  filled  was 
the  dark  spot  of  their  memory.  Through  all  its 
withering  and  changes,  that  form  had  been  to  Be- 
noni as  one  familiar,  though  without  a  name ;  yet 
now,  as  he  gazed  on  the  forsaken  man,  the  rabbi 
seemed  to  be  transformed  strangely  and  suddenly 
as  men  are  in  their  dreams,  till  it  was  himself  that 
stood  in  the  moonl.it  chamber,  with  all  that  weight 
of  solitude  and  years.  "  Benjamin  Benoni,"  said 
the  glorious  guide,  who  still  stood  by  him,  "  I  am 
the  angel  of  wisdom  who  guided  Solomon  in  his 
search  for  hidden  truth.  The  way  which  thou 
hast  trodden  is  the  path  of  memory,  in  which  the 
steps  of  the  aged  wax  not  slow,  nor  the  eyes  of 
the  slumberer  dim.  By  it  thou  hast  retraced  the 
wastes  of  thy  many  wanderings  ;  thou  hast  seen 
the  working  of  thy  boasted  wisdom,  and  looked 
on  the  gems  of  life,  the  trampled  and  cast  from 
thee,  where  they  lie  far  away  in  the  wilderness  of 
time.  Learn  from  these  things  what  sins  thou 
shouldst  lament,  and  tell  thy  tale,  that  others  may 
learn  from  thee."  As  the  last  words  fell  on  the 
ear  of  the  rabbi,  the  angel  of  wisdom  passed  from 
his  dwelling,  and  we  know  not  if  he  ever  returned  : 
from  that  hour  Benjamin  Benoni  mourned  no  more 
for  the  sins  of  his  children,  but  he  sorely  mourned 
for  his  own. 
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A  French  journal  attempts  a  parallel  between 
Colonel  Pelissier's  enormity  and  certain  ferocities 


of  General  Napier  in  Scinde.  The  comparison 
fails  altogether  ;  but  another  instance  might  have 
been  selected  to  show  what  an  atrocity  an  English- 
man afterwards  in  high  office  was  capable  of  ap- 
proving, deliberately  and  in  cold  blood,  his  own 
countrymen  being  the  persons  to  suffer  by  the  in- 
fernal contrivance  defended  by  him,  and  the  speech 
having  been  delivered  without  calling  forth  expres- 
sions of  abhorrence  and  execration  in  parliament. 
We  allude  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  argument  for  poi- 
soning wells,  and  we  quote  the  words — 

' '  There  had  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  poi- 
soning of  wells  by  tte  Chinese,  but  when  Captain 
Elliot  refused  to  go  away,  or  to  give  up  the  illegal 
traffic,  the  Chinese,  having  no  armament  to  com- 
pel him,  had  no  resource  left  but  to  refuse  him  pro- 
visions, and,  therefore,  of  course,  to  poison  the 
wells  (reiterated  cries  of  '  Hear,  hear,  hear,'  from 
the  ministerial  benches) — yes,  to  poison  the  wells  ; 
meaning  thereby  to  say  to  the  English,  '  You  shall 
have  no  water.'  (Renewed  cries  of  '  Hear,  hear, 
hear.')  He  did  not  say  the  Chinese  had  poisoned 
the  wells  ;  all  they  said  was,  that  they  would  poi- 
son the  wells.     (Hear,  hear.)" 

Burke  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that  every  man 
who  approves  an  act,  or  argues  that  it  is  in  the 
course  of  things  or  of  necessity,  would  commit  it 
himself  if  in  the  same  circumstances. 

The  difference,  therefore,  between  Co  onel  Pe- 
lissier  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  between  roasting  and 
poisoning — Colonel  Pelissier  roasting  enemies,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  arguing  it  was  fit  that  his  own 
countrymen  should  be  poisoned  by  their  enemies. 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  Colonel  Pelissier's  place  would 
have  been  horrified  at  the  idea  of  baking  the  poor 
wretches  in  the  cave,  though  poisoning  their  water 
might  have  seemed  to  him  a  justifiable  way  of 
dealing  with  them. 

Colonel  Pelissier's  argument  for  his  enormity 
probably  runs  parallel  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  for  the 
poisoning  of  the  wells. 

"There  had  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the 
roasting  of  the  Arabs,  but  when  the  Arabs  took 
refuge  in  the  cave,  he  had  no  resource  left  but  to 
make  the  place  untenable,  and  therefore,  of  course, 
to  light  fires  at  the  mouth  of  it." 

Why  do  we  revert  to  the  public  disgrace  to  hu- 
manity which,  from  the  un worthiest  motives  of 
faction,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  guilty  of  in  the  debate 
on  the  China  war  when  his  opponents  were  in 
power  1  Because  the  acted  enormity  helps  to  the 
more  accurate  view  of  the  theoretic,  and  in  the 
horror  of  the  barbarity  committed  by  a  foreigner, 
the  horror  of  the  one  sanctioned  by  our  own  coun- 
tryman should  be  duly  felt. 

Thank  Heaven,  we  have  no  Pelissier  amongst 
us  ;  but  it  were  good,  too,  that  we  should  have  no 
man  thinking,  or,  if  thinking,  daring  to  express 
such  thoughts  as  must  have  led  the  French  mon- 
ster to  his  atrocity. 

The  degree  of  countenance  which  has  been  given 
to  the  baking  of  the  Arabs  suggests  the  revival  of 
an  old  soubriquet  of  the  kings  of  France.  As  bread 
is  to  the  French  what  Beef  is  to  Britons,  the 
monarch  used  to  be  endearingly  called  the  baker, 
an  appellation  which  may  now  be  restored  to  Louis 
Philippe,  with  the  difference  of  the  reference  to 
his  generosities  to  his  enemies  instead  of  to  his 
subjects.  We  have  had  many  a  butcher  on  a 
throne,  but  the  baker  in  warfare  is  a  novelty. — 
Examiner. 
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We  much  fear  that  questions  and  debates  on 
foreigh  policy  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  use  in 
either  house  of  parliament.  First  of  all,  no  ora- 
tor on  either  side  can  attempt  to  utter  his  real 
opinions,  hopes,  or  fears  ;  not  even  Lord  Palmers- 
ton,  for  all  his  frankness  ;  and  as  to  ministers,  they 
treat  the  house  and  the  country,  when  speaking  on 
those  questions,  as  if  the  house  and  country  were 
a  nursery  of  children,  that  might  be  diverted  by 
an  ingenious  story,  or  tricked  with  some  unmean- 
ing alrracadabra  of  sentences. 

Lord  Palmerston  complains  that  England  has 
lost  all  influence  upon  the  continent.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  although  it  pleases  the 
tory  ministers  to  deny  it.  The  state  of  the  case 
is  this, — England  and  France  undertook  to  support 
the  liberal  cause  and  the  liberal  party  in  half-a- 
dozen  countries.  England,  under  the  whigs,  con- 
tinued sincerely  this  support ;  but  the  French  king, 
both  from  fear  of  over-liberalism,  and  from  a  desire 
to  curry  favor  with  the  absolutist  powers,  has  got 
up  a  party  in  all  those  countries,  which,  though 
calling  itself  liberal,  is  as  little  liberal  as  can  be — 
in  fact,  a  tory  party  under  liberal  colors.  As  long 
as  the  whigs  were  in,  the  thorough  liberals  abroad 
held  their  ground  ;  but  with  the  accession  of  our 
tories  they  lost  ground,  and  the'  constitutional 
principle  has  every  where  receded  and  been  crushed. 

Hence  it  is  that  England  has  no  influence,  that 
her  advice  is  scorned,  her  interests  neglected,  her 
interference  suspected.  We  do  not  say  that  this 
is  all  the  fault  of  the  tories  ;  much  is  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  tories  are  naturally  anxious  to 
restore  the  influence  which  this  country  has  lost, 
but  of  course  they  desire  to  have  it  based  on  the 
contrary  of  liberalism,  and  therefore  England  is 
coming  round  to  the  absolutist  party  and  to  abso- 
lutist principles.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  col- 
leagues see  this,  and  favor  it,  though  not  very 
actively.  They  seem  to  argue  that  England  pos- 
sessed far  more  influence  and  remained  much  more 
secure,  when  allied  with  absolutist  Europe  and 
with  the  monarchic  principle,  than  when  she  took 
up  the  liberal  side.  The  liberals  abroad  have  in 
general  proved  to  be  incapable  fools,  and  in  the 
few  instances  in  which  they  were  capable  and 
successful  they  were  proportionately  ungrateful. 
Therefore,  saith  Lord  Aberdeen  (to  himself,  not 
to  the  house,)  we  will  go  back  to  the  old  Castle- 
reagh  track,  from  which  Canning  first  led  us 
astray. 

We  think  Lord  Aberdeen  wrong  in  this  calcula- 
tion, wrong  in  policy,  and  wrong  in  principle; 
but  since  principle,  even  in  domestic  matters,  has 
avowedly  given  way  to  expediency,  how  can  it 
hope  to  survive  in  foreign  affairs?  There  isjjqw- 
ever,  speciousness  in  the  argument ;  and  certainly 
anything  would  be  better  than  to  remain  as  we  are 
at  present,  tricked  by  France  and  repudiated  by 
Austria,  the  dupe  of  every  one,  and  the  friend  of 
none.  We  are  a  strong  country,  no  doubt ;  but 
our  position  is  a  false  one.  We  have  not  a  friend 
or  an  ally  in  the  world,  and  the  pusillanimity  of 
the  tories  proceeds  no  doubt  from  a  consciousness 
of  this. 

Now  we  think  that  the  most  mistaken  politician 
in  all  this,  is  the  very  person  who  has  won  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  able  and  successful. 
The  author  of  this  melancholy  schism  between 
France  and  England  and  of  the  consequent  over- 
throw of  all  constitutional  and  liberal  hopes,  is 
Louis  Philippe.     In  truth  and  earnest,  if  France 


can  ever  expect  a  sincere  ally  in  Europe,  that  ally 
must  be  a  government  founded  on  liberal  and  pop- 
ular principles.  Yet  all  the  efforts  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe have  been  successfully  employed  to  destroy 
all  such  governments ;  setting  up  in  their  place 
military  governments,  adventurers,  men  of  straw, 
Narvaezes  and  Colettis,  and  supporting  them  by 
royal  marriages  and  family  alliances.  This  is  the 
applying  to  the  present  century  the  worn-out  prin- 
ciples and  manoeuvres  of  the  last.  Instead  of  build- 
ing up  solid  buttresses  around  his  throne,  Louis 
Philippe  has  been  merely  sticking  up  temporary 
poles  for  temporary  purposes,  with  much  cunning 
but  with  little  foresight.  He  has  done  everything 
to  drive  England  into  the  arms  of  the  absolutist 
powers,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  so.  For 
notwithstanding  royal  visits,  and  court  palaver, 
and  parliamentary  homilies  about  the  entente  cor- 
diale,  the  French  and  English  cabinets  are  but 
struggling  against  each  other  in  Lisbon,  in  Ma- 
drid, in  Italy,  in  Athens,  in  Constantinople,  in 
Syria,  in  Egypt,  and,  we  may  add,  everywhere 
throughout  the  world  except  in  Mexico  and  La 
Plata. 

Lord  Palmerston  might  spare  his  denunciation 
of  France.  His  audience  does  not  well  understand 
him.  And  his  advice  finds  a  mind  already  con- 
vinced of  it  in  Lord  Aberdeen's.  But  the  Scotch 
lord  has  one  way  of  manoeuvring  with  a  foe,  and 
the  whig  lord  hath  another.  We  shall  hear 
some  of  these  days  of  the  accession  of  Don  Carlos 
by  marriage  to  the  absolutist  throne  of  Spain. 
We  shall  have  at  the  same  time  the  restoration  of 
a  Capo  d'Istrias  regime  in  Greece.  We  shall  have 
a  renewal  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  with  England  no 
longer  protesting,  but  acquiescing.  There  cannot 
be  a  consummation  more  pernicious  to  France,  to 
Louis  Philippe,  and  to  his  dynasty.  But  this  is 
what  he  is  aiming  at,  striving  for,  struggling  to  ; 
and  when  he  has  fully  completed  his  own  ruin 
with  an  ability  and  cunning  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  there  will  not  be  found  in  Europe  one  man 
to  pity  him. — Examiner. 


The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  has  purchased  the 
Island  of  Hum,  for  the  sum  of  24,000/.,  to  form  a 
shooting-ground  or  deer-forest.  In  former  times, 
Rum  was  one  vast  forest ;  and  it  is  still  designated 
in  the  Gaelic  language,  "the  kingdom  of  the 
wild  forest."  This  island  is  about  eight  miles 
long  and  seven  broad.  In  consequence  of  two 
great  emigrations  of  the  people  in  1826  and  1828, 
the  population  was  reduced  from  400  to  100  or 
130.' — Inverness  Courier. 

New  Line  of  Steamers  from  Liverpool  to  Con- 
stantinople.—  A  new  line  of  steamers  is  about  to  be 
established  between  Liverpool  and  Constantinople, 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  extensive  and  in- 
creasing trade  of  England  and  the  Levant.  Three 
large  and  handsome  steamers  are  building,  or  are 
about  to  be  built,  for  this  line,  one  of  which,  named 
the  Levantine,  will  be  ready  in  about  two  months. 
The  first  vessel  which  is  to  be  despatched  is  the 
Novelty,  at  present  lying  in  the  Clarence  dock.  This 
vessel  well  deserves  the  name  which  it  bears,  being 
not  only  propelled  by  the  screw,  but  worked  by  a 
newly-invented  rotatory  engine,  which  promises  to 
make  a  complete  change  in  steam  navigation.  Jn 
point  of  size  this  engine  is  not  more  than  one  third  the 
dimension  of  an  ordinary  engine  of  equal  power, 
and  its  consumption  of  coal  is  small  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  whole  weight  of  the  machinery, 
boilers,  and  propelling  apparatus  of  the  Novelty  is 
only  24  tons. 
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